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INTRODUCTION 


•    THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MATTHEW. 

The  muthar  of  thU  Gospel  was  a  puUicam  or  ta»-«atherer,  residing  at  Cap- 
ernaum, on  the  western  shore  of  the  sea  of  GaUlee.  As  to  his  identity  with  toe 
^  Levi**  of  the  Second  and  Third  Gospels,  and  other  {Muticulars,  see  on  Matthew 
ix.  ^  Hardly  anything  is  known  of  hu  apostc^  labon.  That,  after  preaching 
to  his  countrymen  in  Palestine,  he  went  to  the  East,  is  the  general  testimony  of 
antiquity  ^  but  the  precise  scene  or  scenes  of  his  ministry  cannot  be  determined. 
That  he  died  a  natural  death  may  be  concluded  finom  the  belief  of  the  bett  in- 
formed ci  the  Fathers— that  of  the  apostles  only  three,  James  the  greater,  Peter, 
and  Paul,  suffered  martyrdom.  That  the  first  Gospel  was  written  by  this  apostle 
is  the  testimony  of  all  antiquity. 

For  the  daU  of  this  Gosj^l  we  have  only  internal  evidence,  and  that  far  from 
decisive.  Accordingljr,  opinion  is  much  divided.  That  it  was  the  first  issued  of 
all  the  Gospels  was  univenally  believed.  Hence,  although  in  the  order  of  the 
Gospebf  those  by  the  two  apostles  were  placed  first  in  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the 
OldLaun  version,  while  in  ail  the  Greek  MSS.,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the 
Older  is  the  same  as  in  our  Bibles,  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  is  in  tvery 
cote  placed  first.  And  as  this  Gospel  is  of  all  the  lour  the  one  which  bears  the 
moA  evident  marks  of  havioj^  been  prepared  and  constructed  with  a  special  view 
to  the  Jews — who  certainly  nrst  required  a  written  Gospel,  and  would  oe  the  first 
to  make  use  of  it'othere  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  issued  before  any  of  the 
others.  That  it  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  equally  cer* 
tain ;  for,  as  /^«/' observes  (Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  p.  3x6,  Fosdick*s 
translation,)  when  he  reports  our  Lord's  prophecy  of  that  awful  event,  on  coming 
to  the  warning  about  ^*  the  abomination  of  aesolation*'  which  they  should  **  see 
standing  in  the  hol)r  place,**  he  interposes  (contrary  to  his  invariable  practice, 
which  is  to  relate  without  rtmark)  a  call  to  his  readers  to  read  intelligently — 
**  Whoso  readeth,  let  him  understand"  (Matthew,  xxiv.  15)— a  call  to  attend  to 
the  divine  signal  for  flight  which  could  be  intended  only  for  those  who  lived  be- 
fore the  event.  But  how  long  before  that  event  this  (rospel  was  written  is  not 
so  clear.  Spnie  internal  evidences  seem  to  imply  a  very  early  date.  Since  the 
Jewish  Christians  were,  for  five  or  six  years,  exposed  to  persecution  from  their 
own  countrymen-j-until  the  Jews,  being  persecuted  by  the  Romans,  had  to  look 
to  themselves— it  is  not  likely  (it  is  argued)  that  they  should  be  left  so  longwith- 
out  some  written  (vospel  to  reassure  and  sustain  them,  and  Matthew*  s  Gospel 
was  eminently  fitted  for  that  purpose.  But  the  du^est  to  which  Luke  refers  in 
has  introduction  (see  on  Luke,  i.  x-4)  would  be  sufl^eot  for  a  time,  especially  as 
the  living  voice  of  the  "  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word"  was  yet  sound- 
ing abroad.^  Other  considerations  in  favor  of  a  very  early  date — such  as  the 
tender  way  in  which  the  author  seems  studiously  to  speak  of  Herod  Antipas,  as 
if  still  reigning,  and  his  writing  of  Pilate  apparently  as  if  still  in  power — seem  to 
have  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  cannot  therefore  be  made  the  ground  of  reason- 
ing as  to  the  date  of  this  Cyospel.  Its  Hebraic  structure  and  hue,  thoujgh  they 
firove.  as  we  think,  that  this  Gospel  must  have  been  published  at  a  penod  con- 
sideraoly  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  are  no  evidence  in  favor  of  so 
early  a  date  as  A.  D.  37  or  38— according  to  some  of  the  Fathers,  and,  of  the 
mooems,  TUUmont^  Totonson^  Owtn.^  Birks^  TregvlUt,  On  the  other  hand, 
the  date  suggested  by  the  statement  of  Irenaeus,  (3.  z.)  that  Matthew  put  forth 
his  Gospel  while  Peter  and  Paul  were  at  Rome  Preaching  and  founding  the 
Chufch— or  after  A.  D.  60— though  probably  the  majority  01  critics  are  in  favor 
ef  it,  would  seem  rather  too  late,  especially  as  the  Second  and  Third  Gospels, 
which  were  doubtless  published,  as  well  as  this  one,  before  the  destruction  01 
Jeroiakm,  had  still  to  oe  issued.    Certainly,  such  statements  as  the  foUowiag, 
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tayini 

8,  and  ^„         .  _  _   

We  incline,  theirefore/to  a  date  intermediate  between  the  earlier  and  die  later 
dates  assigned  to  this  Gospel,  without  pretending  to  greater  precision. 

We  have  adverted  to  the  strikingly  Jewish  character  and  coloring  of  this  Gos- 
pel. The  facts  which  it  selecu,  ihe  -paints  to  which  it  gives  prominence,  the 
cast  of  thought  and  phraseology-— all  bespeak  the  Jkwuh  point  of  view  from 
which  it  was  written  and  to  wmch  It  was  airectedr  This  has  been  noticed  from 
the  beginning,  and  is  universally  acknowledged.  It  is  of  the  the  greatest  conae* 
quence  to  the  right  interpretation  of  tt';  but  tne  tendency  among  some  even  of  the 
best  of  the  Germans  to  infer,  from  this  special  design  of  the  Furst  Gospel,  a  cer- 
uin  laxity  on  the  pan  pf  the  Evangelist  in  the  treatment  of  hia  &cts  qusiT  be 
guarded  agaunst. 

But  by  far  the  roost  interesting  and  important  point  connected  with  this  Gos- 
pel is  the  lan^aet  in  which  it  was  wntten.  It  u  believed  hf  a  formidable 
number  of  critics  that  this  Gospel  was  originally  written  in  what  to  loosely  called 
Hebrew,  but  more  correctly  Aramaic^  or  Syro^Aaidaic^  the  native  tongue  of 
the  country  at  the  time  of  our  Lord ;  and  that  the  Greek  Matthew  which  we  now 
possess  is  a  translation  of  that  work^  either  by  the  Evangelut  himself  or  some  un- 
Known  hand.  The  evidence  on  which  this  opinion  is  grounded  is  wholly  exter- 
nal. But  it  has  been  deemed  .conclusive  by  Gratims,  MicAaeiis^  (and  his  trans- 
lator) Marshy  Timmtcn^  Campbell^  Ottkaustn^  Grtaweli^  Mtytr^  £hrard^ 
Langty  DavidwHy  Cureton^  TregwlUSy  IVthsier  and  IViikiiuony  Ac.  The  evi- 
dence  referred  to  cannot  be  given  here,  but  will  be  found,  with  remarks  oa  its 
unsatisfactory  character,  in  the  *  Introduction  to  the  Gospels*  prefixed  to  our 
kurger  Commentary,  M>.  xxviii-xxxi, 

But  how  stand  the  ucts  as  to  our  Greek  Gospel  ?  We  have  not  a  little  of  his- 
torical evidence  that  it  is  a  Trantlation.  either  by  Matthew  himself  or  any  one 
else  All  antiquity  refers  to  it  as  the  work  of  Matthew  the  publican  and  apostle, 
just  as  the  other  Gospels  are  ascribed  to  their  respective  authors.  This  Greek 
Gospel  was  from  the  nrst  received  by  the  Church  as  an  integral  part  of  the  one 
Quadriform  Gospel.  And  while  the  Fathers  often  advert  to  the  two  Gospels 
which  we  have  from  apostles,  and  the  two  which  we  have  from  men  not  anoMes 
— in  order  to  show  that  as  that  of  Mark  leans  so  entirely  on  Peter,  and  that  of 
Luke  on  Paul^  these  are  really  no  leas  apostolical  than  the  other  two— though  we 
attach  less  weight  to  thb  circumstance  than  they  did,  we  cannot  but  think  it 
striking  that,  in  thus  speaking,  they  never  drop  a  hint  that  the  full  apostolic  au- 
thority of  the  Greek  Matthew  had  ever  been  questioned  on  the  ground  of  its  not 
being  the  original.  Further,  not  a  trace  canbe  discovered  in  this  Gospel  itseh 
of  its  being  a  Translation.  Michaelts  tried  to  detect,  and  fancied  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  detecting,  one  or  two  such.  Other  Germans  since,  and  David«>n 
and  Cureton  among  ourselves,  have  made  the  same  attempt.  _  But  the  entire 
failure  of  all  such  attempts  is  now  generally  admitted,  and  candid  advocates  of  a 
Hebrew  original  are  quite  ready  to  own  that  none  such  are  to  be  found,  and 
that  but  for  external  testimony  no  one  would  have  imagined  that  the  Greek  was 
not  the  original.  Thin  they  regard  as  »howing  how  perfectly  the  translation  has 
been  executed*;  but  those  who  know  best  what  translating  from  one  language 
into  another  is,  will  be  the  readiest  to  own  that  this  w  tantamount  to  giving  up 
the  question.  This  Gospel  proclaims  its  own  orisTnality  in  a  number  of  striking 
points ;  such  as  its  manner  of  ouoting  from  the  C5ld  Testament,  and  its  phraseol- 

ay  in  some  peculiar  cases.  But  the  close  verbal  coincidencet  of  our  Greek 
atthew  with  the  next  two  Gospels  must  not  be  auite  passed  over.  There  are 
but  two  possible  ways  of  explaining  this.  Either  the  translator,  sacrificing  ver- 
bal fidelity  in  his  Version,  intentionally  conformed  certain  parts  of  his  author's 
work  to  the  Second  and  Third  Gospels — in  which  case  it  can  hardly  be  called 
Matthew's  Gospel  at  all--or  our  Greek  Matthew  is  itself  the  original. 

Moved  by  these  considerations,  some  advocates  of  a  Hebrew  original  have  ad- 
opted the  theory  of  a  double  original',  the  external  testimony,  they  think,  re- 
J[uiring  us  to  believe  in  a  Hebrew  original,  while  internal  evidence  is  d<!bisive  ia 
avor  of  the  originality  of  the  Greek.  This  theory  is  espoused  by  Gmtrickoy 
Olshanteny  Thtencky  Totunson^  TreeelleSyAc  But.  besides  that  this  looks  too 
like  an  artificial  theory,  invented  to  solve  a  difficulty  it  is  utterly  void  of  histor- 
ical support.  There  b  not  a  vestige  of  testimony  to  support  it  in  Christian  an- 
tiquity.   Thu  ought  to  be  decisive  against  it. 

It  remains,  then,  that  our  Greek  Matthew  is  the  original  of  that  Goapel,  and 
that  no  other  original  everexistsd.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Dean  Al/ordy 
that  after  maintaining,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  ^  Greek  Testament*  the  theory 
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•fa  Hebrew  orinnal,  he  thus  ezpresMs  himself  in  the  second  and  subsequent 
editions :  *  On  the  whole,  then,  I  find  myself  constrained  to  abandon  the  view 
maintained  in  my  first  edition  and  to  adopt  that  of  a  Greek  original.' 

One  amiment  has  been  adduced  on  the  other  side,  on  which  not  a  little  reli- 
ance has  been  plac^^imt  (he  determination  of  the  main  ouestion  does  not,  in 
our  opinion,  depend  upon  the  point  which  it  raises.  It  has  been  very  confidently 
affirmed  that  the  Greek  language  was  not  sufficiently  understood  by  the  Jews  (M 
Paksune,  when  M«th«w  toObhshed  his  Gotpel,  to  make  if  a^  alt|>it>bable  that 
be  would  write  aOosBel,  fof  their  benefit  irf  the  fim  iiisfante,  in  that  language. 
Now,  as  this  merely  alleles  the  improbability  of  a  Greek  original,  it  is  enough  to 
place  against  it  the  evidence  already  adduced,  which  is  positive,  in  favor  ^  the 
sole  originality  of  our  Greek  Matthew.  It  is  indeed  a  question  how  far  the 
Greek  language  was  understood  in  Palestine  at  the  time  referred  to.  But  we 
advise  the  readernot  to  be  dtawn  into  that  question  as  essentkl  td  il^c  MCt|e- 
ment  of  the  other  goe.  It  is  an  element  in  it,  no  doubt,  but  ngt  an  c««ent)af#le-> 
ment.  There  are  extremes  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  old'  idea,  thir  oiir  Lord 
hardly  ever  spoke  inythihg^  <>«t  Syro-Chaldaic,  k  now  pretty  nearfy  exploded. 
Manj,  faowwcnr,  wU  lot  go  the  length,  oM  the  other  side,  of  Hug  ^  his  Intzo- 
duction,  PH.  a|6,  Ac.)  and  Roberto  C.DiseusMns,'  ftc.^pp.  a*.  Ac.)  For  our- 
selves, though  we  believe  that  our  ^ord,  in  all  the  more  public  scenes  of  His 
ministry,  spoke  iq  Gfeek,  all  we  think  if  necessary  here  to  say  is,  that  there  is  nu 
ground  to  believe  that  Greek  was  so  little  undentood  in  Palestine  as  to  make  it 
nnpiobable  that  Matthew  woidd  write  his  Gospel  exchisivdy  in  that  limguagc 
so  improbable  as  to  outweigh  the  evidence  that  he  did  so.  And  when  we  think. 
of  the  nomber  of  Digests  or  short  Narratives  of  the  principal  facts  of  our  Lord's 
histoiy,  which  we- know  'from  Luke  ii.  1-4)  were  Soaring  about  for  soma  time 
bdbre  he  wrote  bis  Gospel,  of  which  ne  speaks  by  no  means  disrespectifully  and 
Bcaiiy  all  of  which  would  be  in  the  mother  tongue,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Jewuh  Christians  and  the  Jews  of  Palestine  generally  would  have  from  the 
fiftt  rdiable  written  natter  sufficient  to  supply  c^'^ry  necessary  requirement, 
nntil  the  publican  apostle  shoukl  leisurely  diaw  up  the  First  of  the  Four  Gospels 
in  a  language  to  them  not  a  strange  tongue,  while  to  the  rest  of  the  world  it  was 
/A#  languan  in  which  the  entire  Quadriform  Gospel  was  to  be  for  all  time  en- 
shrinedT  The  foUowing  among  others  hold  to  tins  view,  of  the  sole  originality  of 
the  Greek  Matthew  x-^rMmus^  CaMn^  Beza^Lijhi/oot^  H^ttsirrnJLardntr^ 
Hug^  FritMMcht^  Crtdntr^  dt  Wtitt^  Siuart^  da  CoUa^  FairUirn^  Robert*, 

On  two  other  questions  regarding  this  Gosjpel  it  would  h#ve  been  desirable  to 
say  something  had  not  our  av&ilaple  space  b«en'  already^  exhausted  :-^TMe  ekar* 
•cteriHics^  both  in  language  and  matter,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
ether  three ;  and  its  reUticn  ia  ike  Second  and  Third  GoepeU.  On  the  latter 
of  these  topics— whether  one  or  more  of  the  Evangelists  made  use  of  the  materials 
of  the  other  Gospels,  and  if  so,  which  of  the  Evangelists  drew  from  which — the 
opinions  are  just  as  numerous  as  the  possibilities  of  the  case,  every  conceivable 
way  of  it  having  one  or  more  who  plead  for  it.  The  most  popular  opinion  until 
within  a  pnt^  recent  period— and  in  this  country,  perhaps,  the  most  popular 
still — ^is  tnat  tne  Second  Evangelist  availed  himself  more  or  less  of  the  materials 
of  the  First  Gospel,  and  the  Third  of  the  materials  of  both  the  First  and  Second 
Gospels.  Here  we  oan  but  state  our  own  belief,  that  each  of  the  First  Three 
Evangelists  wrote  independently  of  both  the  others ;  while  the  Fourth,  familiar 
with  the  First  Three,  wrote  to  supplement  them,  and,  even  where  he  travels 
along  the  same  line,  wrote  quite  Independently  of  them.  This  judsment  we  ex- 
press, with' all  defcttoice  for  those  who  think  otherwise,  as  the  resiUt  of  a  pretty 
dose  study  of  e#ch  of  the  Gospels  in  immediate  juxtaposition  and  comparison 
with  the  others.  On  the  former  of  the  two  topics  noticed,  the  linguistic  peculi- 
arities of  each  of  the, Gospels  have  been  handled  most  closely  and  ably  by  Cred" 
ner  f  Einleitimg'>%(lMAio*B  ftsults  a  good  summary  will  be  found  in  Davidson's 
*  IntDoduetion.*  The  other  pec^Jiarittea  of  the  Gospels  haxebeen  a^ost  feKcit- 
•ti^  and  beautifully  btought  &ut  by  da  Cosia^  in  his  *  Four  Witnesses,'  to  whom 
w«  most  simply  refer  the  reader,'  though  it  tontaini  a  fe#  things  in  which  v« 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Ver.  M7.  Gxnialooy  op  Christ.  (sLuke,  iiL  33-38.)  x.  Tht 
book  of  the  QMeratiOtt— an  expression  pnrdj  Jewish ;  meaning 
'  Table  of  the  genedogy.'  In  Genesis,  ▼.  i,  the  same  expression  occuza 
in  this  sense.  We  have  here,  then,  the  title,  not  of  this  whole  Gospd 
of  Matthew,  bnt  only  of  the  first  seventeen  venes.  if  Jmm  CblM. 
For  the  meaning  of  these  glorious  words»  see  on  v.  x6^  ax.  **  Jesus,* 
the  name  given  to  our  Loid  at  His  drcuncision  (Lnke,  ii  21X  was 
that  by  which  He  was  &miliarly  known  while  on  earth.  The  word 
'*  Christ" — though  applied  to  Him  as  a  proper  name  by  the  angel  who 
announced  His  birtn  to  the  shepherds  (Luke,  ii.  ix),  and  once  or  twice 
used  in  this  sense  by  our  Lord  Himself  (ch.  xxiii.  8»io;  Mark,  ix.  41) 
—only  began  to  be  so  used  bjr  others  about  the  very  close  of  His 
earthiv  career  (ch.  xxvi.  68  ;  xxvii.  17).  The  full  form,  '*  Jesus  ChrisU" 
thougn  once  used  bv  Himself  in  His  Intercessoiy  Prayer  (John,  xvii. 
3),  was  never  used  by  others  till  after  His  ascension  ana  tht  formation 
<^  churches  in  His  name.  Its  use,  then,  in  Uie  opening  words  of  this 
Gospel  (and  in  v.  17, 18)  is  in  the  style  of  the  late  period  when  our 
Evangelist  wrote,  rather  than  of  the  events  he  was  going  to  record. 
tb«  son  of  David,  the  OOB  of  Abrtham.  As  Abraham  was  the  /rsf 
from  whose  ftimily  it  was  predicted  that  Messiah  should  spring  (Gen- 
esis, xxii.  18),  so  David  was  the  last.  To  a  Jewish  xeaaer,  accord- 
ingly, these  behoved  to  be  the  two  great  starting-points  of  any  true 
genealogy  of  the  promised  Messiah ;  and  thus  thu  opening  veise,  as 
It  stamps  the  first  Gospel  as  one  peculiarly  Jewish,  would  at  once  tend 
to  conciliate  the  writer's  people.  From  the  nearest  of  those  two 
fathers  came  that  familiar  name  of  the  promised  Messiah,  '*  the  son  of 
David'*  (Luke,  xx.  4T),  which  was  applied  to  Jesus,  either  in  devout 
acknowledgment  of  His  rightful  claim  to  it  (cli.  ix.  37 :  xx.  31),  or  in 
the  way  of  insinuating  inquiry  whether  such  were  the  case  (see  on 

John,  iv.  39 ;  ch.  xii.  23).  a,  AbrahtM  begat  leato ;  toa  Isuo 
begat  Jacob ;  and  Jacob  begat  Judas  and  hie  brethren.    Only  the 

fourth  son  of  Jacob  is  here  named,  as  it  was  from  his  loins  that  Mes- 
siah was  to  spring  (Genesis,  xlix.  10).  3.  And  Judat  begat  Phares 
and  2araof  Thaaar;  and  Pharee  begat  Eerom;  and  Esron  begat 
Aram ;  4*  And  Aram  begat  Aminadab;  and  Aminadab  begat 
Naaseon :  and  Naasson  begat  Salmon :  s-  And  Salmon  begat  Boot 
of  Rachao ;  and  Booz  begat  Obed  of  Ruth ;  and  Obed  begat  Jeeee ; 
6.  And  Jeeee  begat  David  the  king;  and  David  the  king  begat  Sol- 
omon of  her  of  Uriae.  Four  women  are  here  introduced :  two  of 
tiiem  Gentiles  by  birth^-^ar^^^  and  I^utA  ;  and  three  of  them  with 
a  blot  at  their  names  in  the  Old  Testament —  Thamar^  Rachab^  and 
Bath^sheba,    This  feature  in  the  present  genealogy— herein  dififering 
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from  tluU  eiven  by  Luke— comes  well  imas  him  who  styles  himself  ini 
his  list  oftb^r  TweWe»  what  none  of  the  other  lists  do»  **  Matthew  /A^- 
f^lican/*  as  if  thereby  to  hold  forth,  at  theyeiy  outset,  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  that  grace  which  could  not  only  fetch  in  "  them  that 
are  afar  ofl^"  but  reach  down  even  to  "publicans  and  harlot^**  and 
raise  them  to  '*  sit  with  the  princes  of  nis  people."  David  is  here 
twice  emphatically  styled  "  David  the  kinff/  as  not  only  the  first  of 
that  royal  line  fromwnich  Messiah  was  to  descend,  but  the  one  king  of 
all  that  line  from  which  the  throne  that  Messiah  was  to  occupy  took  its- 
name — ^"the  throne  of  David."  The  angel  Gabriel,  in  announcing 
Him  to  His  virpn-mother,* calls  it"  the  throne  of  David  His  father,* 
sinking  all  the  mtermediate  kings  of  that  line,  as  having  no  import- 
ance save  as  links  to  connect  the  first  and  the  last  king  of  Israel  as 
iather  and  son.  It  will  be  observed  that  Rachab  is  here  represented  as 
the  greatf[iandmother  of  David  (see  Ruth,  iv.  20-22 ;  and  X  Chroni- 
cles, ii  11-15)— a  thing  not  beyond  possibility  indeed,  but  extremely 
impTobaUe,  there  being  about  four  centuries  between  them.  There 
can  h^fd^  be  a  doubt  uiat  one  ot  tifo  intermediate  links  are  omitted* 

7.  Am  Momm  begat  Roboan ;  and  Reboan  beoat  Abia:  and 
AMa  begat  Asa ;  8.  And  Aea  begat  Joeaphat :  and  Josaphat  begat 

Jorani  :  and  Jeraai  begat  Ozlaa  (or  Uzziah).  Three  kin^  are  here 
omittect— ^Ao^i,  Joaskt  and  Amaxiah  (i  Chronicles,  liL  iz,  12). 
Some  omissions  behoved  to  be  made,  to  compress  the  whole  into  three 
foorteens  («.  17).  The  reason  why  these,  rather  than  other  names,  are 
omitted  must  be  sought  in  reHgwus  considerations— either  in  the  con* 
section  of  those  kings  widi  the  house  of  Ahab  (as  Light foot^  Ehrard^ 
andA/fcrdyicw  it)  ;  in  their  slender  right  to  be  regarded  as  true  links 
in  the  theocratic  chain  (as  Langf  takes  it) ;  or  in  some  similar  disquali^ 

fication.   iz.  And  ioeiae  begat  Jeeheniaa  and  hie  brethren.  Jecho- 

niah  was  Josiah's  grandson,  being .  the  son  of  Jehoiakim^  Josiah's 
second  son  (i  Chronicles,  iii.  15) ;  but  Jehoiakim  might  well  be  sunk  in 
such  a  catalogue,  being  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
Egypt  (2  Chronicles,  zxzvi.  4).  The  "brethren"  of  Jechonias  here 
evidently  mean  his  uncles— the  chief  of  whom,  Mattaniah,  or  Zede- 
kiah,  who  came  to  the  throne  (2  Kings,  xxiv.  17),  is,  in  2  Chronicles, 
scxvi.  10,  called  "his  brother,"  as  wefi  as  here,    abeut  the  time  they 

were  earried  away  to  Babylon— /iVi, '  of  their  migration,'  for  thejews 

avoid»l  the  word '  captivity'  as  too  bitter  a  recollection,  and  our  Evan- 
gelist studiously  respects  the  national  feelin£|.    I3.  And  after  they 

were  brongfat  to  ('  after  the  migration  of)  BiAylon,  Jeohonias  begat 

SalalideL  So  i  Chronides,  ilL  17.  Nor  does  this  contradict  Tere- 
miah,  laaL  30, "  Thus  saith  die  Lord,  Write  ye  this  man  (Coniah,  or 
Jedionidi)  childless  f  for  what  follows  explains  in  what  sense  this  was 
meant—"  for  no  man  of  his  seed  shall  prosper,  sitting  upon  the  throne 
of  David.**  He  tms  to  have  seed,  but  no  reigning  child,  and  Sala- 
tbiel  (or  Shealtiel)  begat  Zorobabel.  So  Ezra,  iii.  2  ;  Nehemiah,  xil 
Z ;  Haggai,  L  z.  But  it  would  appear  from  z  Chronicles,  iii.  zg,  that 
Zembbabel  was  Salathiel's  grandson,  being  the  son  of  Pedaiah,  whose 
name,  for  some  reason  unknown,  is  omitted.  Z3-Z5.  And  Zorobabel 
begal  Ablnd,  &c.  None  of  these  names  are  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  but  thiy  were  doubtless  taken  from  the  public  or  family  regis* 
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ten,  which  the  Jews  carefully  kept,  and  their  acauacf  was  never  chal- 
lenged  i6:  And  Jaoob  begat  JMeph,  tha  HmImuhI  of  Mary,  of  wbon 

was  born  Josua.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  fenealogy  here  given 
is  not  that  of  Maiy,  bat  of  Joseph ;  nor  has  this  ever  been  questioned. 
And  yet  it  is  here  studiously  proclaimed  that  Joseph  was  not  the  nat- 
ural, out  only  the  legal  father  of  our  Lord.  His  birth  of  a  virgin  vras 
known  only  to  a  few ;  but  the  acknowledged  descent  of  his  legsd  father 
from  David  secured  that  the  descent  of  Jesus  Himself  from  David 
should  never  be  questioned.  See  on  v,  30.  whO  lo  Oalletf  Christ-— 
signifying '  anointed.'  It  is  applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  kitigs 
(i  Samud,  xxiv.  6-10) ;  to  thepriestt  (LevitScns,  iv.  5-x6,  &c) ;  and  io 
ttie  pfv^A^tt  (i  Kings,  xiz.  i6)---these  all  being  anointed  with  oil,  the 
symooi  of  the  needful  spirittud  gifts,  to  consecrate  them  to  their  re* 
spective  offices ;  and  it  was  applied,  in  its  most  sublime  and  comprdien- 
sive  sense,  to  the  promised  Deliverer,  inasmuch  as  He  was  to  oe  con- 
secrated to  an  office  embracing  all  three  bj  the  immeasurable  anointing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Isaiah,  bd.  i ;  cf.  John,  iii.  34).     17.    So  all  tbO 

oenerat  loos  from  Abrahanto  David  arolbarteoa  ooneratloas;  and 
Iroffl  David  until  tho  wtrf^n§  awdy  (ot^  migration)  Into  B9i}/lmi  aro 
fburteen  generations;  andfironitbooarryTng  away  into (* the migra^ 
tion  of)  Babylon  nnto  Christ  are  Iburtooa  genoratlsno.    That  is,  the 

whole  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  fourteens,  each  embrac- 
ing one  marked  era,  and  each  ending  with  a  notable  event,  in  the 
Israelitish  annals.  Such  artificial  aids  to  memory  were  familiar  to  the 
Jews,  and  much  larger  gaps  than  those  here  are  found  in  some  of  the 
Old  Testament  genealogies.  In  Ezra,  vii.  1-5,  no  fewer  than  six  gen- 
erations of  the  priesthood  are  omitted,  as  will  appear  by  comparing  it 
with  I  Chronicles,  vi.  3.15.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  last  of  the 
three  divisions  of  fourteen  appears  to  contain  only  thirteen  distinct 
names,  including  Jesus  as  the  last.  Lange  thinks  that  this  was  meant 
as  a  tacit  hint  that  Marywza  to  be  supplied,  as  the  thirteenth  link  of 
this  last  chain,  as  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  Evangelist  could 
have  made  any  mistake  in  the  matter.  But  there  is  a  simpler  way  of 
accounting  for  it  As  the  Evangelist  himself  (z^.  17)  reckons  David 
twice — as  the  last  of  the  first  fourteen  and  the  first  of  the  second — so, 
if  we  ftekon  &e  second  fourteen  to  end  with  Josiafa,  who  was  coeval 
with  the  "carrying  away  into  captivity"  (».  zzX  atidthe  third  to  begin 
with  Jechoniah,  it  will  be  found  that  this  last  division,  as  well  as  the 
other  two,  embmces  fourteen  names,  including  that  of  our  Lord. 

Vor,  l8-25b    Birth  of  Christ.    18.   Now  the  birth*  of  Jesno 
Christ  was  on.thls  wise,  or  <  thus  :*  When  as  his  mother  Mary  was 

SspOttSed— rather,    *  betrothed'— tO    Josepb,    boforo    thOV    oaaiO 

together,  she  was  fbvnd  (or  discovered  to  be)  with  obild  of  the  Holy 

Ghost.  It  was,  of  course*  the  feet  only  that- was  discovered:  the 
applanation  of  the  fact  here  given  is  the  Evangelist's  own.  That  the 
Itoly  Ghost  is  a  living  conscious  Person  is  phdnly  implied  here,  and 
is  elsewhere  clearly  taught  (Acts,  v.  3, 4,  &c.) ;  and  that,  in  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead,  He  is  distinct  bodi  finom  the  Father  and  the  Son,  it 
taught  with  equal  distinctness  (Matthew,  xxviii  19  ;  3  Corinthians,  xiii. 

Z4.JI    19.  Then  Joseph  ber  bnsband :  cf;  v,  20.  "  Mary,  thy  wift/<  fick 
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tiothal  was,  in  Jewish  law,  valid  marriage.  In  giving  Mary  jiip,  there- 
fore, Joseph  had  to  take  legal  steps  to  efiect  the  separation,    iMiM  a . 

iMt  iian,  and  not  willing  to  make  her  a  pablic  example— or^to 

expose  her*  (see  Deateronomv,  xxii.  23,  24>-Hlfaa  mlniM  tO  put  her., 
away  privily  (' privatel3r'>'*4>7  giving  her*  the  reqmre^  writing  «£ 
divorcement  (Deuteronomy,  xxiv.  i),  in  presence  only  of  t^o  ortbre^ 
witnesses,  and  without  cause  assigned,  instead  of  having  her  before  a 
magistrate.  That  some  communication  had  passed  between  him  and 
his  betrothed,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  subject,  after  she  returned 
from  her  three  months'  visit  to  Elizabeth,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Nor 
does  the  purpose  to  ^tivorce.her  necessarily  imply  disbelief,  on  Joseph's 
part,  of  the  exjrianaiicMi  given  him.  .Even  si^posing*  him  to  havi^; 
yielded  to  it  some  reverential  assent— and  the  Evangelist  seems  to 
convey  as  much,  bv  ascribing  the  proposal  to  screen  her  to  \^\&  justice 
of  his  character — ^he  might  tnink  it  altogether  unsuitable  and  incon- 
gruous in  sudi  circumstances  to  follow  out  the  marrii^e.  20.  But 
Wllile  he  thoogllt  on  theee  thlnge.  Who  would  not  feel  for  him  after 
receiving  such  inteHiffenoe,  and  before  receiving  any  light  from  above?. 
As  he  brooded  over  me  matter  alone,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  his 
domestic  prospects  darkened  and  his  happiness  blasted  for  life,  his 
mind  slowly  making  itself  up  to  the  painml  step,  yet  planning  how 
to  do  it  in  tne  way  least  offensive— at  the  last  extremity  the  Lord  Him- 
self interposes,  behold,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  In 
a  dream,  saying,  Joseph,  son  of  David.    This  style  of  address  was 

doubtless  advisedly  chosen  to  remind  him  of  what  all  the  families  of 
David's  line  so  early  coveted,  and  thus  it  would  prepare  him  for  the 
marvellous  announcement  which  ¥ras  to  follow,  fear  not  tO  take 
•ntO  thee  Mary  thy  Wifb :  q.  ^.»  Though  a  dark  cloud  BOW  over, 
hangs  this  rehUioBsfah),  it  is  unsullied  stiU.'    for  that  whioh  |s  COn- 

oeived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost   ai.    And  she  shall  bring 

fbrth  a  son.  Observe,  it  is  not  said,  *  she  shall  bear  thee  a  son,'  as  was 
said  to  Zacharias  of  his  wife  Elizabeth  (Luke,  i.  13).  and  thoU  (as 
his  legal  father)  shall  Call  fcis  name  JESUS— from  the  Hebrew  mean- 
ing 'Jehovah  the  Saviour;'  in  Greek  Jesus — ^to  the  awakened  and 
anxious  sinner  sweetest  and  most  fragrant  of  all  names,  expressing  so 
melodiously  and  briefly  His  whole  saving  office  and  work  !  for  hO 
shall  save.  The  "  He"  is  here  emphatic—'  He  it  is  that  shall  save  ^ 
He  personally,  and  by  personal  acts  (as  Webster  and  .Wilkinson 
express  it)^  his  pSOpiO— the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  in  the 
first  instance :  for  they  were  the  only  people  He  then  had.  But,  on 
the  breaking  down  of  the  middle  wall  of  partition,  the  saved  people 
embraced  the  "  redeemed  unto  God  by  hfs  bloofi  out  of  every  kmdred 
and  people  and  tongue  and  nation."  from  their  SinS — in  the  most 
comprehensive  sense  of  salvation  from  sin  (Revelation,  i.  5 ;  Ephe- 

sians,  v.  2$.27).  22.  Now  all  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  ftii- 
fllled  whioh  was  spoken  of  the  lu>rd  by  the  prophet  (Isaiah,  vii. 

14),  sayhig,  23.  Behold,  a  virgin— it  should  be 'the  virgin  ;'  mean- 
ing  that  particular  virgin  destined  to  this  unparalleled  distinction. 

shall  be  with  childf  and  shaH  bring  firth  a  son,  and  they  shall 
eall  his  name  Emmanuel^  whioh,  being  interpreted,  Is,  fiod  with  us. 

Not  that  He  was  to  have  this  for  a  proper  name  (like  "Jesus"),  bat 
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that  He  should  come  to  be  known  in  this  character^  as  God  manifested 
ia  the  flesh,  and  the  living  bond  of  holy  and  most  intimate  fellowship 
between  God  and  men  from  henceforth  and  for  ever.  24.  ThM 
jMeph,  being  raited  IhMI  eleep,  (and  all  his  difficulties  now  removed) 

did  as  the  anael  of  the  Lora  liad  bidden  him,  and  took  ante  blai 

hie  wife.  With  what  deep  and  reverential  joy  would  this  now  be 
done  on  his  part ;  and  what  balm  would  this  minister  to  his  betrothed 
one,  who  had  till  now  lain  under  suspicions  of  all  others  the  most 
trving  to  a  chaste  and  holy  woman— suspicions,  too,  arising  from 
what,  thoUfi;h  to  her  an  honour  unparalleled,  was  to  all  around  her 

wholly  unknown !  35.  And  Icnew  ber  not  till  ebe  bad  breuabt 
ftrth  ber  flret-bom  eon ;  and  be  ealled  ble  name  JESUS.   The 

word  *'  till"  does  not  necessarily  impW  that  they  lived  on  a  different 
footing  afterwards  (as  will  be  evident  from  the  use  of  the  same  word  in 
I  Samuel,  3cv.  35  ;  2  Samuel,  vi.  23  ;  Matthew,  xii.  20  )  ;  nor  does  the 
word  **  first-bom**  decide  the  much  disputed  question,  whether  Maiy 
had  any  children  to  Joseph  after  the  birth  of  Christ ;  for,  ai  Light- 
FOTT  says,  'The  law,  in  speaking  of  the  first-bom,  regarded  not 
whether  any  were  bom  after  or  no,  but  only  that  none  were  bom 
before.'    (See  ch.  xiii.  55-56.) 


CHAPTER  II. 

Ver.  1-12.  Visit  of  the  Magi  to  Jerusalem  akd  Bbthlb* 
HEM.  The  Wise  Men  reach  Jerusalem-^The  Sanhedrim^  on  Herod* s 
demand,  pronounce  Bethlehem  to  be  Messiah's  predicted  Birth-place 

(v.  1-6).    I.    Now  When  Jeene  wae  born  In  Bethlebem  of  Judea— 

so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Bethlehem  in  the  tribe  of  Zeb* 
ulun,  near  the  sea  of  Galilee  (Joshua,  xix.  15 ):  called  also  Beth^hem^ 
judah,  as  being  in  that  tribe  (Judges,  xvii,  7);  and  Ephrath 
(Genesis,  xxxv.  16 ) ;  anid  combining  both  Bethlehem  Ephratah 
(Micah,  V.  2).  It  lay  about  six  miles  south-west  of  Jerasalem.  But 
how  came  Joseph  and  Mary  to  remove  thither  from  Nazareth,  the 
place  of  their  residence  ?  Not  of  their  own  accord,  and  certainly  not 
with  the  view  of  fulfilling  the  prophecy  regarding  Messiah's  birth- 
place :  nay,  they  stayed  at  Nazareth  till  it  was  almost  too  late  for  Mary 
to  travel  with  safety :  nor  would  they  have  stirred  from  it  at  all,  had 
not  an  order  which  left  them  no  choice  forced  them  to  the  appointed 
place.  A  high  hand  was  in  all  these  movements.  (See  on  Luke  ii. 
1-6.)  in  the  daye  of  Herod  tbe  king— styled  the  Great :  son  of  Anti- 
pater,  an  EdomitCy  made  king  by  the  Romans.  Thus  was  **  *he  sceptre 
departing  from  Judah  "  (Genesis,  xlix.  10),  a  sign  that  Messiah  was  now 
at  hand.  As  Herod  is  known  to  have  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  750, 
in  the  fourth  vear  before  the  commencement  of  our  Christian  era,  the 
birth  of  Chnst  must  be  dated  four  yean  before  the  date  usually 
assigned  to  it,  even  if  He  was  bom  within  the  year  of  Herod's  death, 
as  it  is  next  to  certain  He  was.  thtrO  oanie  wieo  nen  --/>/., '  Magi ' 
or  *  Magians  f  probably  of  the  learned  class  who  cultivated  astrology 
and  kindred  sciences.    Balaam's  prophecy  (Numbers  zxiv.  17),  and 
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periiaps  Daniel's  (ch.  Ix.  24,  &c.),  might  have  come  down  to  them  by 
tndition :  but  nothing  definite  is  known  of  them.  frONI  thO  east  — 
bat  whether  from  Arabia,  Persia,  or  Mesopotamia  is  uncertain.  tO 
JerMftlea  -*as  the  Jewish  metropolis,  a.  Saying,  Where  It  he  that 
ia  born  klag  of  the  Jewa?  From  this  it  would  seem  that  they  were 
not  theinselves  Tews.  (Cf.  the  language  of  the  Roman  governor,  John 
xviii.  33,  and  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  ch.  zxvii.  29,  with  the  veiy  (Affer- 
ent language  of  the  Jews  themselves,  ch.  xxvii.  42,  &c.)  The  Roman 
historians,  Suetonius  and  Tacitus,  bear  witness  to  an  expectation 
prevalent  in  the  East,  that  out  of  Judea  should  arise  a  sovereign  of 
the  workL  fllf  WO  haVO  OOOII  hio  ftar  In  the  eaat  Much  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  this  star ;  but  from  all  that  is  here  said  it  is 
pe^ps  safest  to  regard  it  as  simply  a  luminous  meteor,  which  ap- 
peared under  special  laws  and  for  a  special  purpose,  and  are  OOnO 
to  WOrahlp  Mm — *to  do  Him  homage,' as  the  word  signifies;  the 
nature  of  that  homage  depending  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
That  not  civil  but  religious  homage  is  meant  here  isplain  from  the 
whole  strain  of  the  narrative,  and  ^irticularly  v,  11.  Doubtless  these 
simple  strangers  expected  all  Jerusalem  to  be  full  of  its  new-bom 
King,  and  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  His  birth  to  be 
fimuiiar  to  every  one.  Little  would  thc^  think  that  the  first  announce- 
ment of  His  birth  would  come  from  themselves,  and  still  less  could 
they  anticipate  Uie  startling,  instead  of  transporting,  effect  which  it 
would  proouce— else  they  would  probably  have  sought  their  informa- 
tion regarding  H!s  birth-place  in  some  other  quarter.  But  God  over- 
niled  it  to  draw  forth  a  noble  testimony  to  the  predicted  birth-place 
of  Messiah  from  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  nation.    3. 

Wlwn Herod  the  Ungnad  heard  theep  thinga he waa  troubled — 

viewing  this  as  a  danger  to  his  own  throne :  perhaps  his  guilty  con- 
science also  suggested  other  grounds  of  fear,  and  all  Jeruaaloni  with 
bin — from  a  oread  of  revolutionary  commotions,  and  perhaps  also 

of  Herod's  ra^e.  4.  And  when  he  had  gathered  all  the  chief  prieata 
and  aorlbea  of  the  people  together.   The  class  of  the  "  chief  jests'" 

included  the  his^  priest  for  the  time  being,  together  with  all  who  had 
previously  filled  this  office ;  for  though  the  then  head  of  the  Aaronic 
ramily  was  the  only  rightful  high  priest,  the  Romans  removed  them  at 
pleasure,  to  make  way  for  creatures  of  their  own.  In  this  class  proba* 
oly  were  included  also  the  heads  of  the  four-and-twenty  courses  of 
the  priests.  The  ^ scribes^  were  at  first  merely  transcribers  of  the 
law  and  synapogne-readers ;  and  afterwards  interpreteis  of  the  law, 
both  civil  and  religious,  and  so  both  lawyers  and  divines.  The  first 
of  these  classes,  a  proportion  of  the  second,  and  **  the  eiders^ — that  is, 
as  LiOHTFOOT  thinks, '  those  elders  of  the  laity  that  were  not  of  the 
Levitical  tribe,'  constituted  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation,  called 
the  Sanhedrim^  the  memben  of  which,  at  their  frill  complement,  were 
seventy-two.  That  this  was  the  council  which  Herod  now  convened 
IS  most  probable,  from  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  ;  for  though  the 
ciders  are  not  mentioned  we  find  a  similar  omission  where  all  three 
were  certainly  meant  (cf.  ch.  xxvi.  59 ;  xxvii.  i).  As  Meyer  says,  it 
was  all  the  theologians  of  the  nation  whom  Herod  convened,  because 
it  was  a  theologi^  response  that  he  wanted.    hO  denuuded  Of  tbOB 
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—  as  the  authorized  interpreters  of  Scripture^  whers  Christ — 'the 
Messiah'— silOttld  be  boiH — according  to  prophecy.    5.    And  they 

said  unto  hini,  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea— a  prompt  and  involuntary 

testimony  from  the  highest  tribunal ;  which  yet  at  length  condemned 

Him  to  die.  for  thus  it  is  Written  by  the  iirophet  (Micah,  v,  2). 
6.  And  thou,  Bethiehem,  [in]  the  lana  of  Juda— the  "in''  beine 

familiarly  left  out,  as  we  say,  'London,  Middlesex'— art  not  the  iessi 

among  tne  princes  of  Juda:  for  out  of  thee  shall  oome  a  Covernor, 

&c.  This  Quotation,  though  differing  verbally,  agrees  substantially 
with  the  Htbrew  and  LXX.  For  says  the  prophet,  "  Though  thou  be 
little,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  come  [the  Rukr " — this  honor  more  than 
compensating  for  its  natural  insignificance ;  while  oar  Evangelist,  by 
a  lively  turn,  makes  him  say,  "  Thou  art  not  the  least:  for  out  of  thee 
shall  come  a  Governor  '* —  this  distinction  lifting  it  from  die  lowest  to 
the  hishest  rank.  The  "  thousands  of  Juda,"  in  the  prophet,  mean  the 
subordinate  divisions  of  the  tribe :  our  Evangelist,  instead  of  these, 
merely  names  the  "  princes  "  or  heads  of  these  families,  including  the 
districts  which  they  occupied,  that  Shall  rufS — or 'feed,' as  in  the 
margin  —  my  people  Israel.  In  the  Old  Testament  kings  are,  by  a 
beautiful  figure,  styled  "  shepherds  "  (Ezekiel,  xxxiv.,  &c.).  The  classi- 
cal writers  use  the  same  figure.  The  pastoral  rule  of  Jehovah  and 
Messiah  over  His  people  is  a  representation  pervading  all  Scripture, 
and  rich  in  import.  (See  Psalms, xxiii ;  Isaiah,  xL  ii ;  Ezekiel,  xxxvii. 
24;  John,  x.  II ;  Revelation,  vii.  17).  That  this  proj^ecy  of  Micah 
referred  to  the  Messiah,  was  admitted  by  the  ancient  Kabbins.  The 
Wise  Men^  despatched  to  Bethlehem  by  Herod  to  see  the  Babe^  and 
bring  him  toord^  make  a  J^eligious  Offering  to  the  In/ant  JCinz^  but, 
divinely  wanted^  return  homeoy  anoiher  way  (v,  7-12).    7.  Then  Nerody. 

when  iie  had  privily  called  the  wise  men.  Herod  had  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  his  murderous  design :  he  has  tracked  the  spot  \diere  lies 
his  victim,  an  unconscious  babe.  But  he  has  another  point  to  fix— 
the  date  of  His  birth — without  which  he  might  still  miss  his  mark* 
The  one  he  had  got  from  the  Sanhedrim :  the  other  he  will  have  from 
the  sages :  but  secretly,  lest  his  object  should  be  suspected  and  de- 
feated.   So  he  enquired  of  them  diligently  ^  rather,  *  precisely  '^ 

what  time  the  star  appeared  — presuming  that  this  would  be  the 
best  clue  to  the  age  of  the  child.  The  unsuspecting  strangers  tell 
him  alL  And  now  he  thinks  he  is  succeeding  to  a  wish,  and  shall 
speedily  clutch  his  victim ;  for  at  so  early  an  age  as  they  indicate.  He 
would  not  likely  have  been  removed  m>m  the  place  of  His  birth. 
Yet  he  is  wary.  He  sends  them  as  messengers  from  himself,  and  bids 
them  come  to  him,  that  he  may  follow  their  pious  example.    8.  And 

he  sent  them  to  Bethlehem,  and  said,  Go  and  search  diligently— 
*  search  out  carefully  '—for  the  young  child :  and  when  ye  have  found 
him,  brina  me  word  again,  that  I  may  come  and  worship  him  also. 

The  cunning  and  bloody  hypocrite !  Yet  this  royal  mandate  would 
meantime  serve  as  a  safe-conduct  to  the  strangers,  g.  When  they  had 
heard  the  lllng,  they  departed.  But  where  were  ye,  O  Jewish  eccle- 
siastics, ye  chief  pnests  and  scribes  of  the  people?  Ye  could  tell 
Herod  where  Christ  should  be  bom,  and  could  hear  of  these  strangers 
from  the^far  ^ast,  ikBt  the  Desire  of  sU  nations  had  actually  come: 
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Imt  I  do  not  see  jwl  trooping  to  Bethlehem  —  I  find  these  devout 
strangers  journeying  thither  all  alone.  Yet  God  ordered  this  too,  lest 
the  news  aioukl  be  Dabbled,  and  reach  the  tyrant^s  ears,  ere  the  Babe 
could  be  placed  beyond  his  reach.  Thus  are  the  yeiy  errors  and  crimes 
and  cold  indilfierence  of  men  all  OTerruled.  and,  lO,  the  ttar,  which 
they  eaw  hi  the  eaet — implying  apparently  that  it  had  disappeared  in 

the  interval— weat  hefhre  tnem,  and  etood  over  where  the  yonng 

ehiM  wae.  Su^jy  t^i^  could  hardly  be  but  a  luminous  meteor,  and  not 

very  high.  lo.  When  they  saw  the  etar,  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding 

great  jay.  The  language  is  veiy  strong,  expressing  exuberant  trans- 
port IX.  And  whea  they  were  come  Into  the  houee— not  the  stable : 

for  as  soon  ts  Bethlehem  was  emptied  of  its  sUangers,  they  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  a  dwelling-house,  tnev  caw.  The  received 
tCKt  has  **  found  f  butnere  our  translators  rightly  depart  from  it,  for  it 

has  no  authority,    the  young  Child  with  Mary  his  mother.    The 

blessed  Babe  is  naturally  mentioned  first,  then  the  mother ;  but  Joseph, 
though  doubtless  present,  is  not  noticed,  as  being  but  the  head  of  the 
house,  and  fBii  OOWtt  aad  WOrehiped  him.  Clearly  this  was  no  civil 
homage  to  a  pettjr  Jewish  king,  whom  these  star-guided  strangers  came 
so  far,  and  enquired  so  eagerly,  and  rejoiced  with  such  exceeding  joy 
to  pay,  but  a  lofty  spiritusJ  homage.    The  next  clause  confirms  tnis. 

ano  whea  they  had  opened  their  treasnree,  they  presented  —  rather, 

'offered'— am  him  gifts.  This  expression,  used  frequently  in  the 
Old  Testament  of  the  oblations  presented  to  God,  is  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament emplojred  seven  times,  and  always  in  a  religious  sense  of  offer* 
ings  to  GocL  Beyond  doubt,  therefore,  we  are  to  understand  the  pre- 
sentation of  these  gifts  bv  the  Magi  as  a  religious  offering,  gold, 
fraaUaoeaae,  and  aiyrrh.  Visits  were  seldom  paid  to  sovereigns 
without  a  present  (i  Kings,  x.  a,  &c.) ;  cf.  Psalms,  Ixx.  lo,  ii,  15  ; 
Isaiah,  Ix.  3,  6.  ** Frankincense"  was  an  aromatic  used  in  sacraficial 
oflferings ;  *^  mynh  **  was  used  in  perfuming  ointments.  These,  with 
the  gold  which  they  presented,  seem  to  show  that  the  offerers  were 
persons  in  affluent  circumstances.  That  the  gold  was  presented  to  the 
mfimt  King  in  token  of  His  royalty ;  the  frankincense  in  token  of 
His  divinity,  and  the  myrrh,  of  His  sufferings;  or  that  they  were 
designed  to  express  His  divine  and  human  natures ;  or  that  the  pro- 
phetical, priestly,  and  kingly  offices  of'  Christ  are  to  be  seen  in  these 
g:ifts ;  or  that  they  were  the  offerings  of  three  individuals  respectively, 
each  of  them  kings,  the  very  names  of  whom  tradition  has  handed 
down ;— all  these  are,  at  the  best,  precarious  suppositions.  But  that 
the  feelings  of  these  devout  givers  are  to  be  seen  in  the  richness  of 
their  gifts,  and  that  the  gold«  at  least,  would  be  highly  servicable  to 
the  parents  of  the  blessed  Babe  in  their  unexpected  journey  to  £&ni>t 
and  stay  there— -thus  much  at  least  admits  of  no  dispute.    12.  And 

being  warned  ef  God  in  a  dream  that  they  ehouid  not  return  to 
Herod,  they  departed— or  'withdrew'— to  their  own  country  an- 
other way.  what  a  surprise  would  this  vision  be  to  the  sages,  just 
as  diey  were  preparing  to  cany  the  glad  news  of  what  they  had  seen 
to  the  pious  king  f  But  the  Lord  knew  the  bloody  old  tyrant  better 
than  to  let  him  see  their  fece  again. 
l3-29i    Ths  Fught  into  Egypt  «Thk  Massacre  at  Beth- 
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LEHEM  —  Thb  Return  of  Joseph  and  Mary  with  the  Babe» 
AFTER  Herod's  Death,  and  their  Settlement  at  Nazareth. 
(r=  Luke,  il  39.)     The  Flight  into  Egypt,    (c/.  13- 15.)    13.  Ami  whes 

they  were  departed,  behold,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeareth  to 
Jloeeph  in  a  dream,  eaying,  Ariee,  and  take  the  yovng  ehlld  and 

hie  mother.  Observe  thia  form  of  expression,  repeated  in  4h«  next 
verse  —  another  indirect  hint  that  Joseph  was  no  more  than  the  Child's 
guardian.  Indeed,  personally  considered,  Joseph  has  no  spiritual  sig* 
nificance,  and  very  uttle  place  at  all,  in  the  Gospel  histo^.  and  flefr 
g  Into  Egypt — which,  being  near,  as  Alford  says,  and  a  Roman  prov* 
'  ince  independent  of  Herod,  and  much  inhabited  by  Jews^  was  an  easy 
and  convenient  refuge.  Ah !  blessed  Saviour,  on  what  a  chequered 
career  hast  Thou  enteral  here  below  I  At  Thy  birth  there  was  no 
room  for  Thee  in  the  inn ;  and  now  all  Judea  is  too  hot  for  Thee. 
How  soon  has  the  sword  begun  to  pierce  through  the  Virgin's  soul ! 
(Luke  ii.  35.)  How  early  does  she  taste  the  reception  which  this  mys- 
terious Child  of  hers  is  to  meet  with  in  the  world  I  And  whither  is 
He  sent  ?  To  "  the  house  of  bondage "  ?  Well,  it  once  was  that 
But  Egypt  was  a  house  of  refuge  before  it  was  a  house  of  bondace, 
and  now  it  has  but  returned  to  its  first  use.    and  bO  thoU  there  Ulnll 

I  bring  thee  word :  for  Herod  will  eeek  the  yonng  ohiid  to  deetroy 

him.    Herod's  murderous  purpose  was  formed  ere  the  Magi  set  o«t: 

for  Bethlehem,  id.  When  110  arooo,  ho  took  the  yoang  ohild  and 
his  mother  by  night— doubtless  the  same  ni^ht— and  departed  Into 
Egypt:  15.  And  was  there  until  the  death  of  Herod— whieh  took 

place  not  very  long  after  this  of  a  horrible  disease ;  the  details  of 
which  will  be  found  in  Josephus  (Antiquities  17.  6.  I,  5,  7,  8),  that 

It  might  be  fulfliled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet, 
saying  (Hosea  xi.  I),  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son.   Our 

Evangelist  here  quotes  directly  from  the  Hebrew^  waruy  departing 
from  the  LXX.,  which  renders  the  words,  'From  Egypt  nave  I 
recalled  his  children,'  meaning  Israel's  children.  The  prophet  i& 
reminding  his  people  how  dear  Israel  was  to  God  in  the  aays  of  his 
youth ;  how  Moses  was  bidden  say  to  Pharaoh,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,. 
Israel  is  my  son^  my  first-bom ;  and  I  say  unto  thee.  Let  my  son  go» 
that  he  may  serve  me ;  and  if  thoa  refuse  to  let  him  go,  behold«  I  will 
slay  thy  son,  even  thy  first  -  born  "  (Exodus,  iv.  22,  23) ;  how,  when. 
Pharaoh  refused,  God,  having  slain  all  his  first-bom,  "  caJled  his  own 
son  out  of  Egypt,"  by  a  stroke  of  high-handed  power  and  love.  View- 
ing the  words  in  this  light,  even  if  our  Evangelist  had  not  applied  them 
to  the  recall  from  Egypt  of  God's  own  beloved,  OiUy-b^tten  Son^ 
the  application  would  have  been  irresistibly  made  by  all  who  nave  leamt 
to  pierce  beneath  the  surface  to  the  deeper  relations  which  Christ  bears 
to  His  people,  and  both  to  God ;  and  who  are  accustomed  to  trace  the 
analogy  of  God's  treatment  of  each  respectively.  z6.  Then  Horod,  &c. 
As  Deborah  sang  of  the  mother  of  Sisera,  **  She  looked  out  at  the 
window,  and  cried  through  the  lattice.  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in 
coming  ?  why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariots?  Have  they  not  sped?"* 
so  Herod  wonders  that  his  messengers,  with  pious  zeal,  are  not  has* 
tening  with  the  news  that  all  is  ready  to  receive  him  as  a  worshipper.. 
What  can  be  keeping  them  ?    Have  they  missed  their  way  ?    Has  any 
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disaster  befallen  them?  At  length  his  patience  is  exhausted.  He 
makes  his  enquiries  and  finds  they  are  already  fiur  beyond  his  reach  on 
their  nvay  home,  wlieil  be  sawthct  he  Was  moCKed —*  was  trifled 
with«'-^€f  tiie  WiM  men.  No,  Herod,  thou  art  not  mocked  of  the 
wise  men,  bat  of  a  Higher  &an  they.  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens 
doth  laugh  at  thee ;  the  Lord  hath  thee  in  derision.  He  disappointeth 
the  devices  ef  the  cnAy,  s«  that  their  hands  cannot  perform  tneir  en- 
terprise. He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness,  and  the  council 
of  the  iroward  is  carried  headlong.  (Psalm  ii.  4 ;  Job,  v.  12,  13.) 
That  blessed  Babe  shall  die  indeed,  but  not  by  thy  hand.  As  He 
afterwards  told  that  son  of  thine-— as  cunning  and  unscrupulous  as 
thyself — when  the  Pharisees  warned  Him  to  depart,  for  Herod  would 
seek  to  HU  Him  •^**  Go  ye,  and  tell  that /or,  Behold,  I  cast  out  devils, 
and  I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  the  third  day  I  shall  be 
perfected.  Nevertheless  I  must  walk  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  and  the 
day  following :  for  it  cannot  be  that  a  profhet  perish  out  of  TerusalenL** 

(Luke,  xiii.  33, 33).    Bitter  satire !   wae  exceeding  wroth.    To  b« 

nuuie  a  fool  of  is  what  none  IBce,  and  proud  kings  cannot  stand. 
Herod  bums  with  rage,  and  is  like  a  wilcf  bull  in  a  net.  So  he  eent 
fbrth  a  band  of  hired  murderers,  and  eiew  all  the  [male]  children 

that  were  in  Bethlehem,  and  In  all  the  coaste,  or  'environs,'  there- 
of, from  two  yeare  old  and  under,  according  to  the  time  which  he 
had  dllloentiy— 'carefully'— IniHiired  of  the  wiee  men.    In  this 

ferocious  step  Herod  was  like  himself—  as  crafty  as  cruel.  He  takes  a 
large  sweep,  not  to  miss'his  mark.  vHe  thinks  this  will  surely  embrace 
his  victim*  And  so  it  had,  if  He  had  been  there.  But  He  is  gone. 
Heaven  and  earth  shall  sooner  pass  awav  than  thou  shalt  have  that 
Babe  into  thy  hands.  Therefore,  Herod,  thou  must  be  content  to 
want  Him :  to  fill  up  the  cup  of  thy  bitter  mortifications,  already  full 
enough — until  thou  die  not  less  ot  a  broken  heart  and  of  a  loath- 
some and  excruciatin|[  disease.  Why,  ask  sceptics  and  sceptical  critics, 
is  not  this  massacre,  if  it  really  occurred,  recorded  by  TosEPHUS,  who 
is  minute  enough  in  detailing  the  cruelties  of  Herod/  To  this  the 
answer  is  not  difficult.  If  we  consider  how  small  a  town  Bethlehem 
was,  it  is  not  likely  there  would  be  manv  male  children  in  it  from  two 
years  old  and  under :  and  when  we  think  of  the  number  of  fouler 
atrocities  which  Josephus  has  recorded  of  him,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
make  anything  of  his  silence  on  tibifi.    X7.  Then  wae  fhlfliled  that 

which  wae  epoiceii  by  Jeremy  the  pre^t,  aaying  (Jeremiah,  xxxL 


Tc — from  which  the  quotation  differs  but  verbally),  18.  In  Rama  wao 

tnere  a  voioe  heard,  lamentation,  and  weeping,  and  great  mourn- 
ing, Rachel  weeping  for  her  chiidrof.  and  weald  not  be  oomfortedf 

becauee  they  are  not.  These  words,  as  they  stand  in  Jeremiah,  un- 
doubtedly relate  to  the  Babylonidi  captivity.  Rachel,  the  mother  of 
Joseph  and  Benjamin,  was  buried  in  the  nei|^hborhood  of  Bethlehem, 
(Genesis,  xxxv.  19),  where  her  sepulchre  is  still  shown.  She  is  figura* 
tivelv  represented  as  rising  from  the  tomb  and  uttering  a  double  lament 
for  the  loss  of  her  children  — first,  by  a  bitter  captivity,  and  now  by  a 
bloody  death.  And  a  foul  deed  it  was.  O  ye  mothers  of  Bethlehem, 
methinks  I  hear  you  addn^  why  your  innocent  babes  should  be  the 
nun  caught  ia  the  thicket,  whilst  Isaac  eicepes.    I  cannot  tell  you ;  but 
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one  thing  I  know,  that  ye  shall,  some  of  you,  live  to  see  a  day  when 
the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  shall  be  Himself  the  Ram,  caught  in  another 
sort  of  thicket,  in  order  that>V<lv  babea  may  escape  a  wOrae  doom 
than  they  now  endure.  And  it  these  babes  of  youis  be  now  in  gloiy, 
through  the  dear  might  of  that  blessed  Babe,  will  they  not  deem  it 
their  honour  that  the  tyrant's  rage  was  iexhausted  upon  themselves 
instead  of  their  Infant  Lord?  19.  But  whM  HfraO  WM  dead.— 
Miserable  Herod!  Thou  thoughtest  thyself  safe  from  a  dreaded 
Rival ;  but  it  was  He  only  that  was  safe  from  thee  ;  and  thou  hast  not 
long  enjoyed  even  this  fancied  security.  See  on  v.  1 5.  behoid,  M  aftoel 
of  uie  Lord.  Our  translators,  somewhat  capriciously,  render  the 
same  expression  *'  the  angel  of  the  Lord,''  ch.  i.  20 :  ii.  13  ;  and  "aff 
angel  of  the  Lord,'*  as  here.  As  the  same  angel  appears  to  have  been 
employed  on  all  these  high  occasions  •«- and  most  likely  he  to  whom 
in  Luke  is  given  the  name  of  *' Gabriel,"  ch.  1.  19,  26 -^perhaps  it 


should  in  every  instance  opcept  the  first,  be  rendered  "  the  angel." 

toToeeph  in  Egypt,  aa  Saving,  Arise,  and 
take  the  young  ohild  and  hit  motlier,  and  go  into  tne  land  of  Israel 


appearetb  in  a  dream 


-^not  to  the  land  of  Judea,  for  he  was  afterward  expressly  warned  not 
to  settle  there,  nor  to  Galilee,  for  he  only  went  thither  when  he  found 
it  unskfe  to  settle  in  Judea,  but  to  *'the  land  of  Israel,"  in  its  most 
eeneral  sense :  meaning  the  Holy  Land  at  large  -«- the  particular  prov« 
mce  being  not  as  yet  indicated.  So  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  had,  like 
Abraham,  to  "  go  out,  not  knowing  whither  they  went,"  till  they  should 

receive  further  direction,   for  the^  are  dead  Wnloh  sovgbt  the  young 

Ohild's  lift— a  common  expression  in  most  languages  where  only  one 
is  meant,  who  here  is  Herod.  But  the  words  are  taken  from  the 
strikingly  analogous  case  in  Exodus,  iv.  19.  which  probably  suggested 
the  plural  here :  and  where  the  command  is  given  to  Moses  to  return 
to  Egypt  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Greater  than  Moses  was  now 
ordered  to  be  brought  back  from  it — the  death  of  him  who  sought 
his  life.  Herod  died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty- 
seventh  of  his  reign.  21.  And  ho  aroso  and  tooli  the  young  ohild 
and  his  mother,  and  oame  into  the  land  of  Israel— intending,  as  is 

plain  from  what  follows,  to  return  to  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  there,  no 
doubt,  to  rear  the  Infant  King,  as  at  His  own  royal  city,  until  the  time 
should  come  when  they  woula  expect  Him  to  occupy  Jerusalem,  "  the 

city  of  the  Great  Kin?/*  22.  But  when  he  heard  that  Arohelaus 
did  reign  in  Judea  in  the  room  of  his  ftiSswt  Herod.   Archelaus  sue* 

ceeded  to  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Idumea :  but  Augustus  refused  him  th^ 
title  of  khig  till  it  should  be  see»  how  he  conducted  himself :  giving 
film  only  Sie  title  of  Ethn&r^  QoSEPHUS  Antiquities,  17,  11,  4). 
Above  this,  however,  he  never  rose.  The  people,  indeed,  recognised 
him  as  his  father's  successor :  and  so  it  is  here  said  that  he  '*  reigned 
in  the  room  of  his  father  Heiod."  '  But,  after  ten  years'  defiance  of  the 
Jewish  law  and  cruel  tyranny,  the  people  lodged  heavy  complaints 
against  him,  and  the  Emperor  banished  nim  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  reduc- 
ing Judea  again  to  a  Roman  province.  Then  *'  the  sdeptre "  clean 
**  departed  from  Judah."  he  was  afraid  tO  go  thither  —  and  no  won- 
der  for  the  reason  just  mentioned,    notwithstanding— or  more  simply 

'but'— being  warned  of  Sod  In  a  dream,  bo  turned  aside^'with- 
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drew  '—info  the  parts  of  Galilee,  or  the  Galilean  parts.  The  whole 
country  west  of  the  Jordan  was  at  this  time,  as  is  well  known,  divided 
into  three  provinces  —  Galilee  being  the  northern,  Judea  the  south- 
em,  and  Samaria  the  central  province.  The  province  of  Galilee  was 
nnder  the  jurisdiction  oi  Herod  Antipas,  the  brother  of  Archelaus,  his 
father  having  left  him  that  and  Perea,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  as 
his  share  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  title  of  tetrarch\  which  Augustas  con* 
firmed.  Though  crafty  and  licentious,  according  to  Josephus  —  pre- 
cisely what  the  Gospel  History  shows  him  to  be  (see  on  Mark,  vi.  14- 
30,  and  on  Luke,  xiii.  31-35, —  he  was  of  a  less  cruel  disposition  than 
Archelaus :  and  Kazareth  being  a  good  way  off  from  the  seat  of  gov* 
emment,  and  considerably  secluded,  it  was  safer  to  settle  there.    23. 

And  he  oanie  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Naiareth  —  a  small  town  in 

Lower  Galilee,  lying  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  and  about 
equally  distant  from  the  Mediterranean  sea  on  the  west  and  the  sea  of 
Galilee  on  the  east.  N,  B. — If,  from  Lake,  ii.  39,  one  would  conclude 
that  the  parents  of  Jesus  brought  Him  straight  back  to  Nazareth  after 
His  presentation  in  the  temple  —  as  if  t}iere  had  been  no  visit  of  the 
Magi,  no  flight  to  Egypt,  no  stay  there,  and  no  purpose  on  returning  to 
settle  again  at  Bethlehem  —  one  might,  from  our  Evangelist's  way  of 
speaking  here,  equally  conclude  that  the  parents  of  our  Lord  had  never 
htcti  at  Nazareth  until  ft>w.  Did  we  know  exactly  the  sources  from 
which  the  matter  of  each  of  the  Gospels  was  drawn  up,  or  the  mode  in 
which  these  were  used,  this  apparent  discrepancy  would  probably  dis- 
appear at  once.  In  neither  case  is  there  any  inaccuracy.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  difficult,  with  these  facts  before  us,  to  conceive  that  either  of 
these  two  Evangelists  wrote  his  Gospel  with  the  other's  before  him, — 
though  many  think  this  a  precarious  inference,    that  It  Hllght  bO 

falflRed  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  He  shall  be  called  a 

Nazarene — better,  perhaps, '  rfazarene.  The  best  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  this  name  appears  to  be  that  which  traces  it  to  the  word 
neistr  in  Isaiah  xi,  I  —  the  small '  /««>,'  *  sprout*  or  *  sucker*  which  the 
prophet  there  says, "  shall  come  forth ut>m  the  stem  (or  rather  'stump') 
of  Jesse,  the  branch  which  should  fructify  from  his  roots."  The  little 
town  of  Nazareth  —  mentioned  neither  in  the  Old  Testament  nor  in 
Josephus — was  probably  so  called  from  its  insignificance  —  a  weak 
twig  in  contrast  to  a  stately  tree ;  and  a  special  contempt  seemed  to 
rest  upon  it  — •**  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?"  (John  i.  46) 
—  over  and  above  the  general  contempt  in  which  all  Galilee  was  held, 
from  the  number  of  Gentiles  that  settled  in  the  upper  territories  of  it, 
and,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jews,  debased  it.  Thus,  in  the  provi- 
dential arrangement  by  which  our  Lord  was  brought  up  at  the  insignifi- 
cant and  opprobrious  town  called  Naxareth^  there  was  involved,  first,  a 
local  humiliation  ;  next,  an  allusion  to  Isaiah's  prediction  of  His  lowly, 
twig-like  upspringing  from  the  branchless,  dried  up  stump  of  Jesse  ; 
and  yet  further,  a  standing  memorial  di  that  humiliation  which  "  the 
prophetSft"  in  a  number  of  the  most  striking  predictions,  had  attached 
totheMesuah. 

IS 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Ver.  i-12.  Prbacking  and  Ministry  op  John.  (sMaik,  L 
z*8  ;  Luke,  iii.  l-i8.)  For  the  proper  introduction  to  this  section,  we 
must  go  to  Luke,  iii.  i,  3.  Here,  as  Bengbl  well  observes,  the  curtain 
of  the  New  Testament  is,  as  it  were,  drawn  up,  and  the  greatest  of  all 
epochs  of  the  Church  commences.  Even  our  Lord's  own  age  is  deter- 
mined bv  it  (v.  23).  No  such  elaborate  chronological  precision  is  to 
be  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  and  it  comes  6tly  from  him 
who  claims  it  as  the  peculiar  recommendation  of  his  Gospel,  that  *he 
had  traced  down  all  things  with  precision  from  the  very  first '  (ch.  i. 
3).  Here  evidently  commences  his  proper  narrative.  Ver.  x.  "  Now 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar^' — not  the  fifteenth 
from  his  full  accession  on  the  death  of  Augustus,  but  firom  the  period 
when  he  was  associated  with  him  in  the  government  of  the  empire, 
three  years  earlier,  about  the  end  of  the  year  of  Rome  779,  or  aoout 
four  years  before  the  usual  i;pckoning.  "Pontius  Pilate  being  gov- 
ernor of  Judea.**  His  proper  title  was  PrvcwxUar^  but  with  more  wan 
the  usual  powers  of  that  office.  Afler  holding  it  for  about  ten  years, 
he  was  summoned  to  Rome  to  answer  to  charess  brought  against  him ; 
but  ere  he  arrived  Tiberius  died  (a.d.  35),  smd  soon  after  miserable 
Pilate  committed  suicide.  "  and  Herod  being  tetrarch  of  Galilee  (see 
on  Mark,  vi.  14),  and  his  brother  Philip"  *-  a  very  different  and  very 
superior  Philip  to  the  one  whose  name  was  Herod  Philips  and  whose 
wife,  Herod ias,  went  to  live  with  Herod  Antipas  (see  on  Mark,  vi. 
17)  — ♦•  tetrarch  of  Iturea"  —  lying  to  the  North  East  of  Palestine,  and 
so  called  from  Iturox  yetur,  Ishmael's  son  (i  Chronicles,  i.  31^  and  an- 
ciently belonging  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  '*  and  of  tne  region 
of  Trachonitis" — lyin^  farther  to  the  North  East,  between  Iturea  and 
Damascus;  a  rocky  district  infested  by  robbers  and  committed  by 
Augustus  to  Herod  the  Great  to  keep  in  order.  "  and  Lysanias  the 
tetrarch  of  Abilene"* — still  more  to  the  North  East ;  so  called,  sa3rs 
Robinson,  from  Abila,  eighteen  miles  from  Damascus.  Ver.  3.  "  Annas 
and  Caiaphas  being  the  high  priests."  The  former,  though  deposed, 
retained  much  of  liis  influence,  and,  probably,  as  Sagan  or  deputy, 
exercised  much  of  the  power  of  the  high  priesthood  alons  with  Caia- 
phas his  son-in-law  (Jonn,  xvii.  13 ;  Acts,  vi.  6).  In  David  s  time  both 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  acted  as  high  priests  (3  Samuel,  xv.  35),  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  fixed  practice  to  have  two  (3  Kings,  xxv.  18). 
*'  the  word  of  God  came  unto  John  the  son  of  Zacharias  in  the  wilder- 
ness." Such  a  way  of  speakins  is  never  once  used  when  speaking  of 
Jesus,  because  He  was  hims&  The  Living  Word;  whereas  to  all 
merely  creature-messengers  of  God,  the  word  they  spake  was  a  foreign 
element.  See  on  John,  iii.  31.  We  are  now  prepared  for  the  opening 
words  of  Matthew.  I.  In  those  days— of  Christ's  secluded  life  at 
Nazareth,  where  the  last  chapter  left  Him.    came  John  the  Bafltisty 

preaching*— about  six  months  before  his  Master,   in  the  wildernest 

of  Judea— a  desert  valley  of  the  Jordan,  thinly  peopled  and  bare  in 
pasture,  a  little  North  of  Jerusalem.  2.  And  Saying,  Repent  ye. 
Though  the  word  strictly  denotes  a  change  ofmind^  it  has  respect  lic% 
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and  wfaererer  it  is  nsed  in  connection  with  salvation,  primarily,  to  that 
UHse  of  sin  which  leads  the  sinner  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  to 
look  for  relief  only  from  above,  and  eagerly  to  £sll  in  with  the  provided 
remedy,  fur  tke  fclllfldOM  Of  lieavtO  to  ai  band.  This  sublime 
phrase,  used  in  none  of  the  other  Gospels,  ocean  in  this  peculiarly 
Jewish  Gospel  nearly  thirty  times ;  and  being  suggested  by  Daniel  s 
grand  vision  of  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  the 
Ancient  of  days,  to  receive  His  Investiture  in  a  world-wide  kingdom 
(Daniel,  vii.  13,  14),  it  was  fitted  at  once  both  to  meet  the  national 
expectations  and  to  turn  them  into  the  ri^ht  channeL  A  kingdom  for . 
which  repentance  was  the  proper  preparation  behoved  to  be  essentially 

Spiritual.  Deliverance  from  sin,  the  great  blessing  of  Christ's  king- 
om  (ch.  i.  31),  can  be  valued  by  those  only  to  whom  sin  is  a  burden 
(ch.  ix.  13).  John's  great  work,  accordinglv,  was  to  awaken  this  feel- 
inc^  and  hold  out  the  hope  of  a  speedy  and  precious  remedy.    3.  For 

this  to  he  that  was  spofctB  of  by  the  propnet  Eoaias,  saying  (ch.  xi. 
3).    Tbe  voice  of  one  oryiag  Id  the  wilderness  (see  on  Luke,  lii.  3>— 

the  scene  of  his  ministry  corresponding  to  its  rough  nature.    Prepare 

ye  tbe  way  of  the  Lord,  make  hto  paths  straight    This  prediction 

IS  quoted  in  all  the  four  Gospels,  snowing  that  it  was  regarded  as  a 
great  outstanding  one,  and  the  predicted  forerunner  as  the  connecting 
Bnk  between  the  old  and  new  economies.  Like  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth,  the  Prince  of  peace  was  to  have  His  immediate  approach  pro- 
claimed and  His  way  prepared  ;  and  the  call  here — taking  it  gener- 
ally—  is  a  call  to  put  out  of  the  way  whatever  would  obstruct  His 
progress  and  hinder  His  complete  triumph,  whether  &ose  hindrances 
were  public  or  personal,  outward  or  inward.  In  Luke  (iii.  5,  6)  the 
quotation  is  thus  continued:  "  Every  valley  shall  be  filled,  and  every - 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  brought  low;  and  the  crooked  shall  be 
made  straieht,  and  the  rough  ways  shaU  be  made  smooth ;  and  all  flesh 
shall  see  the  salvation  of  G<yl.  Levelling  and  smoothing  are  here 
the  obvious  figures  whose  sense  is  conveyed  in  the.  first  words  of  the 
proclamation^"  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord"  The  idea  is,  that 
every  obstruction  shaU  be  so  removed  as  to  reveal  to  the  whole  world . 
the  Salvation  of  God  in  Him  whose  name  is  the  "  Saviour."  (Cf. 
Psalm,  xcviii.  3 ;  Isaiah,  xi.  10 ;  xlix.  6 ;  lii.  10 ;  Luke,  ii.  31,  33 :  Acts,' 

xiii  47.)  4^  And  the  eame  John  had  his  rainant  of  camel's  bab*^ 
that  is,  woven  of  it — and  a  leathern  olrdle  about  his  loins  — the 

prophetic  dress  of  Elijah  (3  Kings,  i.  8  ;  and  see  Zachariah  xiii.  4). 
ano  hto  neat  was  lOOUStS — the  great  well-known  eastern  locust,  a  food 
of  the  poor  (Leviticus,  xi.  ss).  and  wild  honey — made  by  wild  bees 
(x  Samuel,  xiv.  35,  36.)  This  dress  and  diet,  with  the  shriU  cry  in  the 
wMdemess,  would  recall  the  stem  days  of  Elijah.    5.  Then  weiit  OUt  to 

him  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan 

From  the  metropolitan  centre  to  the  extremities  of  the  Tudean  prov- 
ince the  cry  of  this  great  preacher  of  repentance  and  herald  of  the 
f^yproaching  Messiah  broucht  troopine  penitents  and  eager  expectants. 

6.  And  were  baptized  of  liim  In  Jordan,  oonfessing— probably  con- 
fessing aloud — tneir  sins.  This  baptism  was  at  once  a  public  seal  of 
their  felt  need  of  deliverance  from  sin,  of  their  expectation  of  the 
ooming  Deliverer,  and  of  their  readiness  to  welcome  Him  when  He 
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afyptored.  The  baptism  itself  startled,  and  was  intended  to  startle 
them.  They  were  nuniliar  enough  with  the  baptism  of  proselytes  from 
heathenism ;  but  this  baptism  of  Jews  themselves  was  quite  new  and 

strange  to  them.  >.  .But  wlieii  he  saw  many  of.tlie^  Phariseet  and 
Saduoees  ooaie  to  bis  baptisn,  he  eaid  ante  them>-astonished  at 

such  a  spectade-*--0  generation  of  VIDera*^  viper-brood  ; '  expressing 
the  deadly  influence  of  both  secfts  alike  upon  the  community.  Mutu- 
ally and  entirely  antagonistic  as  were  their  religious  principles  and 
spirit,  the  stem  prophet  charges  both  alike  with  being  the  poisoners  of 
the  nation's  religious  pirinciples.  In  ch.  xii.  34,  and  xxiii.  33,  this 
strong  language  of  the  Baptist  is  anew  applied  by  the  faithful  and  true 
Witness  to  me  Phaxisees  specifically— -tne  only  party  that  had  £eal 
enou^  actifvely  to  difi^ise  this  poison.  Who  halb  warned  yOU — 
'given  you  the  hint/  as  the  idea  is— tO  flOO  from  the  Wrath  tO  COme? 
'  ¥^hat  can  have  brought  you  hither?'  John  more  than  suspected  it 
was  not  SO'  much  their  own  spirittial  anxieties  its  the  populanty  of  his 
movement  that  had  dnMvn  them  thither.  What  an  expression  is  this, 
"  The  writh  to  oome ! "  God's  "  wrath  "  in  Scripture,  is  His  righteous 
displeasure  against  .fei9,  and  consequently  against  'all  in  whose  skirts 
sin  is  found,  arising  out  of  the  essential  and  eternal  opposition  of  His 
nature  to  all  moral  evil.  This  is  called  ^  the  coming  wjath,**  not  as 
being  wholly  future — ^for  as  a  merited  sentence  it  lies  dn  the  sinner 
alrei^y,  and  its  effects,  both  inward  and  outward,  are  to  some  extent 
experienced  even  now — ^but  because  the  impenitent  sinner  will  not, 
until  '*ihe  judgment  of  the  great  day,*'  be  concluded  under  it,  will  not 
have  sentehce  publicly  and  irrevocably  passed  upon  him,  will  not  have 
itdiaeharged  upon  him  and  experience  its  effects  without  mixture  and 
without  hope.  In  this  view  of^  it,  it  is  a  wrath  wholly  to  come — as  is 
implied  in  the  noticeably  different  form  of  the  expression  employed 
b^  the  apostle  in  i  Thessalonians,  i.  10.  Not  that  even  true  penitents 
came  to  John's  baptism  with  all  these  views  of  *the  wnuh  to  come." 
But  what  he  says  is,  that  this  was  the  real  import  of  the  step  itself.  In 
this  view  of  it,  how  striking  is  the  word  he  employs  to  express  that 
tXeo^fleeing  from  it— as  of  one  who,  beholding  a  tide  of  fiery  wrath 
rolling  rapidly  towards  him,  sees  in  instant  flight  his  only  escape !  & 
Brint  forth  therefore  frulte— the  true  reading  clearly  is  'fruit*— 
meet  for  repentthN)#-^that  is,sudi  fnntaisd^/:;  a  true  penitent.  John, 
not  being  gifted -with  a  knowledge  of  die  human  heart,  like  a  true  minis- ' 
ter  of  righteousness  and  lover  of  souls,  here  directs  them  how  to  evi- 
dence and  carry  out  their  repentance,  supposing  it  genuine  ;  and  in  the 
following  verses  warns  them  of  their  danger  in  case  it  were  not.    9. 

And  think  not  to  eay  within  yoursdves,  We  have  Abraham  to 

oat*  IMher-Mhatpfllowon  which  the  nation  so  fatally  reposed,  that 

roek  on  which  at  length  it  split,  for  I  oay  unto  you.  that  Sod  is 
able  of  theee  etonee  to  raiee  up  ohildren  ante  ADraham— f.^., 

*  Flatter  not  yourselves  with  the  fona  delusion  that  God  stands  in  need 
of  you,  tomdce  good  his  promise  of  a  seed  to  Abraham ;  for  I  tell  you 
that,  though  you  wei«  all  ta  perish,  God  is  as  able  to  raise  \ip  a  seed  to 
Abraham  out  of  those  stones  as  He  was  to  take  Abraham  himself  out 
of  the  rock  whence  he  was  hewn,  out  of  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence 
be  was  digged*  (Isaiah,  li«  i).    Though  the  stem  speaker  may  have 
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pointed  as  he  spake  to  the  pebbles  of  the  bare  clay  hills  that  laf 
around  (so  Stanley's  Sinai  and  PaiesHne\  it  was  clearly  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles'—^  that  time  stone-^ead  in  their  sins,  and  quite  as 
niMX>nscious  of  it — ^into  the  room  of  unbelieving  and  disinherited  Israel 
that  he  meant  thus  to  indicate.  (See  ch.  xxi.  43 :  Romans,  xi.  20,  30.) 
la  Aad  MW  alSIH-' And  even  already^— the  AX  i8  laM  vHtO— 'lieth 
at' — the  root  of  the  trees — as  it  were  ready  to  strike :  an  expressive 
figure  of  impending  ju<^mient,  only  to  be  averted  in  the  way  next 

described,  theremre  every  tree  which  brinieth  not  forth  (ood 
llrtift  It  hewn  iown,  and  caet  into  the  fire.     Language  so  per- 

•onal  and  individual  as  this  can  scarcely  be  understood  of  any 
national  judgment  like  the  approaching  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Jewisk  polity  and  the  extrusion  of  the  chosen 
people  Irom  their  peculiar  privileges  which  followed  it ;  though  this 
would  serve  as  the  dark  shadow,  cast  before,  of  a  more  terrible  retri- 
bution to  come.  The  **  fire,"  which  in  another  verse  is  called  "  un- 
quenchable," can  be  no  other  than  that  future  **  torment"  of  the  impen- 
itent, whose  **  smoke  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever,"  and  whicn  by 
the  Judge  Himself  is  styled  "  everlasting  punishment"  (Matthew,  xxv. 
46).  What  a  strength,  too,  of  just  indignation  is  in  that  word  "  cast** 
or  "  flung  into  the  fire  T  The  Third  Gospel  here  adds  the  following 
important  particulars,  Luke,  iii.  10-16 ;  Ver.  10.  "  And  the  people 
^-rather,  *  the  multitudes' — "  asked  him,  saying.  What  shall  we  do 
then  ?"-^hat  is  to  show  the  sincerity  of  our  repentance,  Ver.  11.  **  He 
answereth  and  saith  unto  them.  He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him  impart 
to  him  that  hath  none ;  and  he  that  hath  meat"—*  provisions,'  *  vic- 
tuals'^'* let  him  do  likewise."  This  is  directed  against  the  reigning 
avarice  and  selfishness.  (Cf.  the  corresponing  precepts  of  the  S«inon 
on  the  Mount,  ch.  v.  40-43.)  Ver.  13.  "  Then  came  also  the  publicans 
to  be  baptized,  and  said  unto  him,  Master,"  or  '  Teacher,'  **what  shall 
we  do  ?"^n  what  special  way  is  the  genuineness  of  our  repentance  to 
be  manifested?  Ver.  13.  "And  he  said  unto  them,  Exaot  no  more 
than  that  which  is  appointed  you."  This  is  directed  against  that  ex- 
tortion which  made  the  publicans  a  by-word.  (See  ch.  v.  46 ;  and 
Luke,  XV,  I,)  Ver.  14.  "And  the  soldiers"— rather,  *  And  soldiers'— 
the  word  means  '  soldiers  on  active  duty*—*"  likewise  demanded  (or 
asked)  of  him,  saying,  And  what  shall  we  do  ?  And  he  said  unto  them,- 
Do  violence  to,"  or  *  Intimidate,'  "  no  man."  The  word  signifies  to 
'  shake  thoroughly,'  and  refers  probably  to  the  extorting  of  money  or 
other  property,  "  neither  accuse  any  falsely" — ^by  alcting  as  informers 
vexatiously  on  frivolous  or  false  pretexts— *^  and  be  content  with  your 
wages,"  or  '  rations.'  We  may  take  this,  say  Webster  &  Wilkinson, 
as  a  warning  against  mutiny,  which  the  officers  attempted  to  suppress 
by  laigesses  and  donations.  And  thus  the  "  fruits"  which  would  evi- 
dence their  repentance  were  just  resistance  to  the  reigning  sins — ^par- 
ticularly of  the  class  to  which  the  penitent  belonged — and  the  manifes- 
tation of  an  opposite  spirit.  Ver.  15.  "And  as  the  people  were  in 
expectation"— in  a  state  of  excitement,  looking  for  sometning  new^— 
"and  all  men  mused  in  their  hearts  of  John,  whether  he  was  the 
Christ,  or  not"  —  rathef,  '  whether  he  himself  might  be  the  Christ.' 
The  structure  of  this  clause  implies  that  they  could  hardly  think  it,  but 
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^  conld  not  help  asking  themselves  whether  it  might  not  be  ;  show- 
ing both  how  successful  he  had  been  in  awakening  the  expectation  of 
Messiah's  immediate  appearing,  and  the  high  estimation,  and  even 
reverence,  which  his  own  character  commanded.  Ver.  x6.  "John 
answered"-- either  to  that  deputation  from  Jerusalem  of  which  we 
read  in  John,  i.  19,  &<l,  or  on  some  other  occasion,  to  reinove  Impres- 
sions derogatory  to  his  blessed  Master,  which  he  knew  to  be  talcing 
hold  of  the  popular  mind — "  saying  unto  them  all"— in  solemn  pro- 
testation :  (We  now  return  to  the  First  Gospel.)    11.  I  Indeed  baptize 

you  with  water  nnto  repentaaoe  (see  v.  6) :  but  Im  that  oometh 

after  me  is  mightier  than  i.  In  Mark  and  Luke  this  is  more  emphatic 
— "  But  there  cometh  the  Mightier  than  I,"  whose  8boet,  or  *  sandals,' 
I  am  not  worthy  to  bear.  The  sandals  were  tied  and  untied,  and 
borne  about  by  the  meanest  servants,  he  Shall  baotize  yOU — the 
emphatic  "  He  ;"  *  Iile  it  is,'  to  the  exclusion  of  all  otners,  '  that  shall 
baptize  you.*  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  '  So  hx  from  entertaining  such 
a  thought  as  laying  claim  to  the  honours  of  Messiahship,  the  meanest 
services  I  can  render  to  that  "  Mightier  than  I  that  is  coming  after  me" 
are  too  high  an  honour  for  me  ;  I  am  but  the  servant,  but  the  Master 
is  coming ;  I  administer  but  the  outward  symbol  of  purification ;  His 
it  is,  as  His  sole  prerogative,  to  dispense  the  inward  reality.'  Beauti- 
ful spirit,  distinguishing  this  servant  of  Christ  throughout  1  and  with 
lire.  To  take  this  as  a  distinct  baptism  from  that  of  the  Spirit  —  a 
baptism  of  the  impenitent  with  hell-fire — is  exceedingly  unnatural. 
Yet  this'  Mras  the  view  of  Origen  among  the  Fathers ;  and  among 
moderns,  of  Neander,  Meyer,  db  Wette,  and  Lange.  Nor  is  it 
much  better  to  refer  it  to  the  fire  of  the  great  day,  by  which  the  earth 
and  the  works  therein  shall  be  burned  up.  Clearly,  as  we  think,  it  is 
but  the  yiifTK  character  of  the  spirit's  operations  upon  the  soul— search- 
ing, consuming,  refining,  sublimating — as  nearly  all  good  interpreters 
understand  the  words.  And  thus,  in  two  successive  clauses,  the  two  most 
familiar  emblem&--w0/tfr  and  Jire^—Oire  employed  to  set  forth  the  same 
purifying  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  soul.  12.  WhOSO 
[winnowing]  fan  iS  in  his  hand — ^ready  for  use.  This  is  no  other 
than  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  even  now  beginning  ;  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  separate  the  solid  from  the  spiritually  worthless,  as 
wheat,  by  die  winnowins  £Em,  from  the  chaff.  (CC  the  similar  repre- 
sentation in  Malachi,  iii.  1-3.)  and  hs  Will  thoroughly  purge  his 

[threshing]  floor-*that  is,  the  visible  church,  and  gather  nis  whsat 
— His  true-hearted  saints :  so  called  for  their  solid  worth  (cf.  Amos, 
ix.  9 ;  Luke,  xxii.  31).  Into  the  aarner^->"  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father,"  as  this  "  gamer"  or  ",bam  is  beautifully  e3a>lained  by  our 
Lord  in  the  parable  of  the  Wheat  and  the  Tares  (en.  3uii.  30,  43). 
but  he  will  burn  up  the  OhafT— empty,  worthless  professors  of  relig- 
ion, void  of  all  solid  religious  principle  and  character  (see  Psalm,  i.  4). 
with  unquenohable  Hre.  Singular  is  the  strength  of  this  apparent 
contradiction  of  figures : — to  be  burnt  up,  but  with  a  fire  tnat  is 
unquenchable  ;  the  one  expressing  the  utter  destruction  of  all  that  con- 
stitutes one's  true  life,  the  other  the  continued  consciousness  of  exists 
ence  in  that  awful  condition.  Luke  adds  the  following  important 
particulars,  iii.  x8*2o :  Ver.  18.  "  And  many  other  things  in  his  exhor* 
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tation  preached  he  unto  the  people,**  showing  that  we  have  here  but  an 
abstract  of  his  teaching.  Besides  what  we  read  in  John,  i.  29,  33,  34 ; 
xiL  97-36  ;  the  IncideBtal  aHusion  ta  htii  havittk  taoght  his  disciples  to 
pray  (Luke,  xi.  i)— of  whidk  not  a  word  is  said  elsCTrhett  ^  shows  how 
Taried  his  teaching  was.  Ver.  19.  "  Bat  Herod  the  tetrarch,  being 
lepfoved  by  him  for  Herodias  hih  brother  Philip's  wife,  and  for  all  the 
evils  which  Herod  had  done/'  In  this  last  clause  we  have  an  import- 
ant fajcX,  here  only  men^oned«  showing  how  (kiMvugk^gmng  was  the 
£delity  of  the  Baptist  to  his  royal  hearer,  and  how  strong  must  have 
been  the  woikii^  of  conscience  in  tiiat  slave  of  passion  when,  not- 
withstanding such  plainness,  he  ^  did  many  things,  and  heard  John 
gladly"  (Mark,  vi.  ao).  Ver.  2a  **  Added  yet  this  above  all,  that  he 
shnt  up  John  in  prison.**  This  imprisonment  of  John,  however,  did 
not  take  place  for  some  time  after  this ;  and  it  is  liere  recorded  merely 
because  tne  Evangelist  did  not  intend  to  recur  to  his  history  till  he  had 
occasion  to  relate  the  message  which  he  sent  to  Christ  from  his  prison 
at  Machsems  (Luke,  vii.  iS,  &c.). 

13-17*    Baptism  op  Christ,  Am)  Descent  of  the  Spirit  upon 
Him  immediately  thereafter.    (=Mark,i.  9-11 ;  Luke,  iii.  21.22 ; 

iohn,   I  31-34.)    BafHsm  0/  Christ  {v,  13-15).     15-  Then  •OHMth 
esm  fron  Galilee  te  JordM  uoto  Joba»  te  be  baptized  ef  hioi. 

Moses  rashlv  anticipated  the  Divine  call  to  deliver  his  people,  and  for 
this  was  iain  to  te  the  boose  of  bondage,  and  wait  in  obscurity  for 
iorty  years  more  (Exodus,  iU  iz,  &c.).  Not  ao  this  Greater  than 
Moses.  All  but  thirty  years  had  He  now  spent  in  privacy  at  Naza^ 
leth,  gradually  ripening  for  His  public  work,  and  calmly  awaiting  the 
time  appointed  of  the  Father.  Now  it  had  arrived ;  and  this  mov&. 
ment  from  Galilee  to  Jordan  is  the  step,  doubtless,  of  deepest  interest 
to  all  heaven  since  that  first  one  whicn  brought  Him  into  the  world. 
Luke  (iii.  21)  has  this  important  addition—"  Now  when  all  the  people 
toere  baptised^  it  came  to  pass,  that  Jesus  being  baptized,"  &c. — imply- 
ing that  Jesus  waited  till  all  other  applicants  for  baptism  that  day  had 
bc^  disposed  of,  ere  He  stepped  forward,  that  He  might  not  seem  to 
be  merely  one  of  the  crowd.  Thus,  as  he  rode  into  Jerusalem  upon  an 
ass  **  whereon  yet  never  man  sat"  (Luke,  xix.  30),  and  la^  in  a  sepulchre 
"  wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid"  (John,  xix.  41),  so  in  His  baptism 
too  He  WMdd  be  **■  lepaxate  from  sinners."  14.  But  Jehfl  forbade  fcin 
— -rather,  *was  [in  the  act  of]  hindering  him,'  or  'attempting  to  hin- 


der him'— eaviaoy  I  have  oeed  to  be  baptlied  ef  tbee,  andoeMeit 

thoa  to  MO  r  (How  John  came  to  realize  Him,  when  he  says  he 
knew  Him  not,  see  John,  L  3T'-34.)  The  emphasis  of  this  most 
remarkable  speech  lies  all  in  the  pronouns :  '  What !  Shall  the  Master 
come  for  baptism  to  the  servant—the  sinless  Saviour  to  a  sinner?*  That 
thus  much  is  in  the  Baptist's  words  will  be  clearly  seen  if  it  be  observed 
that  he  evidentlv  reg^uded  Jesus  as  Himself  needed  no  pttrifieationy 
but  rather  qnaUped  to  impart  it  to  those  who  aid.  And  do  not  all  his 
other  testimonies  to  Chnst  fully  bear  out  this  sense  of  the  words?  But 
it  were  a  pity  if,  in  the  glory  of  the  testimony  to  Christ,  we  should 
miss  the  beautihl  spirit  in  which  it  was  borne—'  Lord,  must  /baptize 
Theef  Can  I  bring  myself  to  do  such  a  thing?*— reminding  us  of 
Peter's  exclamation  at  the  supper-table,  "  Lord,  dost  Thou  wash  my 
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feet  ?*'  while  it  wju  nothing  of  the  false  humility  and  presumption 
which  dictated.  Peter^s  next  speech.  "  Thou  shalt  never  wash  mv  feet" 

(John,  xiii.  t^,%\    15.  And  Jesus  answering  Mid  unto  ftim,  MUbt 

»  to  be  to  new—'  Let  it  pass  for  the  present ;'  qJ,^  *  Thou  recoilest, 
and  no  wonder,  for  the  seeming  incongruity  is  startling  ;  but  in  the 
present  case  do  as  thou  art  bidden/  ftr  thtte  it  beconwtn  .ne«—  "  us," 
not  in  the  sense  of  '  me  and  thee/  or  '  men  in  general/  but  as  in  John, 
iii.  II.  te  AlMI  tii  righteoueneee.  If  this  be  rendered,  with  ScRiv. 
ENER,' every  ordinance,  or,  with  Campbell,  'every  institution,'  the 
meaning  is  obvious  enough ;  and  the  same  sense  is  brought  out  by  "  all 
righteousness,"  or  compliance  with  everything  enjoined,  baptism 
included.  Indeed,  if  this  be  the  meaning,  our  version  perhaps  best 
brings  out  the  force  of  the  opening  word  "  Thus."  But  we  incline  to 
think  that  our  Lord  meant  more  man  this.  The  import  of  Circum- 
cision and  of  Biiptism  seems  to  be  radically  the  same*  And  if  our 
•remarks  on  the  circumcision  of  our  Lord  (on  Luke.  ii.  21-34)  ^^  veil 
founded.  He  would  seem  to  have  said,  *  Thus  do  I  impledge  myself  to 
the  whole  righteousness  of  the  Law — thus  symbolical  do  dttter'  on 
and  engage  to  fulfil  it  alL'  Let  the  thoughtful  reader  wei^  this. 
Tiien  he  eilflbred  hinH—with  true  humility,  yielding  to  hi^er  author- 
ity than  his  owaimpi'efisions  of  propriety.  ..  .  . 
Descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  BapHied  Redeemer  (t^.  16,  17).    26. 

And  Jeeue,  wlien  he  was  Imptized,  went  up  etreightway  out  ef 

r-rather,  '  from'— tlie  water.  Mark  has  "  out  of  the  water.-  and--^ 
adds  Luke  (iii,  21),  ''while  He  was  pr&ying ;"  a  grand  piece  of  infor- 
mation. Can  there  be  a  doubt  about  the  burden  of  that  prayer;  a 
prayer  sent  up,  probably,  while  yet  in  the  water — His  blessed  head 
sumised  with  the  baptismal  element ;  a  prayer  continued  likely  as  He 
stepped  out  of  the  stream,  and  again  stood  upon  the  dry  ground  ?  The 
work  before  Him,  the  needed  and  expected  Spirit  to  vest  upon'  Him 
for  it,  and  the  glory  He  would  then  put  upon-  the  Father  that  sent 
Him— wotdd  not  these  fill  His  breast,  and  find  silent  vent  in  such  form 
as  this? — *  Lo,  I  come ;  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  God.  Father,  glo- 
rify thy  name.  Show  me  a  token  for  good.  Let  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  God  come  upon  me,  and  I  will  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor, 
and  heal  the  broken-hearted,  and  sena  forth  judgment  tmto  victory/ 

Whilst  H«wav.yet  speaking— lo,  the  hoavene  were  opened.    Mark 

says,  sublimely,  "  He  saw  the  heavens  cleaving."  and  lie  Saw  the 
jSnhrit  of  6od  deeoendinQ~*that  is,  He  onW,  with  the  exception  of 
His  honoured  servant,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  John,  i.  32-34  ;  the  by- 
stander^ apparenUy  seeing  nothing,  like  a  dovo,  and  lighting  upon 
him.  Luke  says,  "  in  a  bodily  shape"  (iii.  22) ;  that  is,  the  blessed 
Spirit,  assuming  the  corporeal  form  of  a  dove,  descended  thus  upon 
His  sacred  head.  But  why  in  this  form?  The  Scripture  use  of  this 
emblem  will  be  our  best  g^ide  here.  "  My  dove,  my  tmdefikd  is  one,** 
says  the  Song(vi.  9).  This  is  chaste  purity.  Aeain,  "  Be  ve  Jtarmless 
as  doves,"  says  Christ  Himself  (Matthew,  x.  16).  This  is  the  same 
thing,  in  the  form  of  inoffensiveness  towards  men.  "  A  conscience 
void  of  ofienoe  toward  God  and  toward  men"  (Acts,  xxiv.  16)  expresses 
both.  Further,  when  we  read  in  the  Song  (ii.  14),  "  O  my  dove,  that 
art  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  in  the  secret  places  of  the  stairs  (see  Isaiah, 
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Ix.  8),  let  me  see  thy  ooantenanoe,  let  me  hear  thy  voice ;  for  sweet  is 
thy  voice,  and  thy  countenance  is  comely'* — it  is  shrinking  modesty, 
meekness,  gentleness,  that  is  thus  charmingly  depicted.  In  a  word  — 
Aot  to  aUvde  to  the  historical  emblem  of  ^  aove  that  Q^ir  bja^l^  to 
dke  ark,  bearing  in  its  mouth  the  olive  leaf  of/AW|t  ^G[en^is»  viiL  ii) 
—when  we  rea!d  (Psalm  IxviiL  13X  "Ye  shall  be  as  the  wings  of  a 
dove  covered  with  silver,  and  her  feathers  with  yellow  gold/'  it  is 
heoMUousneu  that  is  thus  he^  forth.  A^dwas  not  such  that  "Holy, 
hannless,  nitdefiled  Qm^^-  tbe* "Separate  from-  feinnera?" .  " Thou  art 
fairer  than  the  children  of  men  ;  grace  is  poured  into  Thy  lips ;  there- 
fore God  hath  blesaed  Thee  for  ever  f  But  the  fourth  Gospel  gives  us 
one  more  piece  of  information  here,  on  the  authority  of  one  who  saw 
and  testified  of  it :  '*  John  bare  record,  saying,  J  saw  the  Spirit  des- 
cending fNMn  heaven  like  a  dove,  and  IT  abodr  upon  Him."  An4  lest 
we  should  think  that  this  was  an  acddental  thing,  he  adds  that  this 
last  particolar  was  ezpresisly  given  him  as  part  cf  thengn  by  which  he 
was  to  recognize  and  identify  Him  as  the  Son  of  God :  "  And  I  knew 
Him  not:  but  He 'that  sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  ihe  same  said 
«nto  me,  Upon  whom  thot^  shall  see  the  Spirit  descending  and  bjl- 
MAiNiNO  ON  Him;  the  same  is  He  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy 
Ghost*  And  I  saw,  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God" 
(John,  i.  32-34).  And  when  with  this  we  compare  the  predicted  des- 
cent of  the  Sipirit  upon  Messiah  (Isaiah,  xi.  a).  *'  And  tht  Spirit  0/ 
iht  Lord  ihait  rest  upon  Mm"  yre  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  this  peiv 
manent  and  perfect  resting  of  the  H.oly  Ghost  upon  the  Son  of  God 
— -now  and  henceforward  in*His  crficia/  capacity-— that  was  here  visibly 

manifested.    17.  And  lo  a  voioe  fron  neavM,  saying,  This  is— 

Maik  and  Luke  give  it  in  the  direct  form.  "  Thou  art"—  my  Iralovetf 
Son,  in  wlisn  i  am  weil  pleased.  The  verb  is  put  in  the  aorist  to 
express  absolute  complacency,  once  and  forever  felt  towards  Hin^ 
The  English  here^  at  least,  to  modem  ears,  is  scarcely  strong  enough. 
'  I  delight*  comes  the  nearest,  perhaps,  to  that  ineffable  complacency 
which  is  manifestly  intended ;  and  this  is  the  rather  to  be  preferred,  as 
it  would  immediately  carry  the  thoughts  back  to  that  August  Messianic 
prophecy  to  which  the  voice  from  heaven  plainly  allud<3  (Isaiah,  xlii. 
i).  "  Bdiokl  my  Servant  whom  I  uphold ;  mine  Elect,  in  whom  my 
SOUL  DBLiGHTBTH."  Nor  are  the  words  which  follow  to  be  over- 
looked, "  I  have  put  my  Spirit  upon  Him ;  He  shall  bring  forth  judg- 
ment to  the  G^tiles."  (The  LXX.  prevert  this,  as  they  do  most  of 
the  Messianic  predictions,  interpolating  the  word  "  Jacob,"  and  apply- 
ing it  to  the  Jews.)  Was  this  voice  heard  by  the  by-standers  ?  From 
Matthew's  form  of  it,  one  might  suppose  it  so  designed  ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  it  was  not,  and  probably  John  only  heard  and  saw  anything 
peculiar  about  that  great  baptism.  Accordingly,  the  words,  "  Hear  ye 
Him"  are  not  addecC  as  at  tne  Transfiguration. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Ver.  ML  Temptation  of  Ckkist.  (sMark,  L  12.15 ;  Lake» 
iv.  1-13.)  I.  Theft— «a  iadefinite  mode  of  sequence.  But  Mark'* 
word  (i.  t3)  fixes  what  we  should  l^ive  presumed  was  meant,  that  it 
was  "  immediatel/*  after  His  baptism ;  and  with  this  aerees  the  states 
ment  of  Luke  (ir.  l).  was  JmuS  led  llh-t^.,  from  &e  low  Jordan 
valley  to  some  more  elevated  spot  Sf  tM  Spifft — ^that  blessed  Spirit 
immediately  befora  spoken  ot  as  descending  upon  Him  at  His  bap* 
tism,  and  idsidiiie  upon  Him.  Luke,  connecting  these  two  scenes,  as. 
if  the  one  were  but  the  seouel  of  the  other,  says,  ''Jesus,  being  iuU 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  retumea  from  Jordan,  and  was  led,"  &c.  Mark's 
expression  has  a  startling  sharpness  about  it— **  Immediately  the  Spirit 
dnveth  Him,"  '  putteth,  or  'huirieth  Him  forth,'  or  'impdleth  Him/ 

SSee  the  same  word  in  Mark,  i.  3 ;  ▼.40^  Matthew,  ix.  35 ;  xiiL  52  ; 
fohn,  X.  4«)  The  thought  thus  strongly  eiroressed  is  the  mighty  con- 
straining impulse  of  the  Spirit  under  which  He  went ;  while  Matthew's 
more  gentle  expression,  "was  led  up,"  intimates  how  purely  voluntary 
on  His  own  part  this  action  was.  into  the  wHderilCM  probably  the 
wild  Judean  desert.  The  particular  spot  which  tradition  has  fixed  upon 
has  hence  got  the  name  ot  Quarantana  or  Quaruntaria^  from  the  forty 
days,-**  an  almost  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  plain.  [IJLobinson's  Palestifu,]  The  supposition  of 
those  who  incline  to  place  the  Temptation  amongst  the  mountains  of 
Moab  is,  we  think,  very  improbable.  tO  be  tempted^- The  GrveJk  word 
XpiircfzHfi^  means  simply  to  A;^  or  make  proof  of  ;■  and  when  ascribed 
to  God  in  His  dealings  with  men,  it  means,  and  can  mean  no  more 
than  this.  Thus,  Genesis,  xxii.  I,  "It  Came  td»  pAss  that  God  did 
tempt  Abraham,"  or  put  his  faith  to  a  severe  proof.  (See  Deuteron-^ 
omy,  viii.  2.)  But  for  the  most  part  in  Scripture  the  word  is  used  in  a. 
bad  sense,  and  means  to  entice,  solicit,  or  provoke  to  sin.  Hence  the 
name  here  given  to  the  wicked  one — "  the  tempter"  (v,  3).  Accord* 
ingly,  "  to  be  tempted"  here  is  to  be  tmderstood  both  ways.  The 
Spirit  conducted  Him  into  the  wilderness  simply  to  have  His  faith 
tried;  but  as  the  afent  in  this  trial  ^«s  to  be  the  wicked  one,  whose 
whole  object  would  be  to  seduce  Him  from  His  allegiance  to  God,  it 
was  a  temptation  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  term.  The  unworth]p  infer- 
ence which  some  would  draw  from  this  is  energetically  repelled  by  an 
apostle  (James,  i.  13-17).  Of  the  devll.  The  word  signifies  a  slan- 
derer—one who  casts  imputations  upon  another.  Hence  that  other 
name  given  him  (Revelation,  xii.  10),  "  The  accuser  of  the  brethren^ 
who  accttseth  them  before  our  God  day  and  night."  Mark  (i.  13) 
says,  "  He  was  forty  days  tempted  of  Satan^**  a  word  signifying  an  adver-^ 
sary^  one  who  lies  in  wait  for,  or  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  another. 
These  and  other  names  of  the  same  fJEdlen  spirit  point  to  different  fea- 
tures in  his  character  or  operations.  What  was  the.  high  design  of 
this  ?  FirsI,  as  we  judge,  to  give  our  Lord  a  taste  of  wmtt  lay  before 
Him  in  the  wt>rk  He  had  undertaken ;  next,  to  make  trial  of  the  glo- 
rious fiimiture  for  it  which  He  had  just  received  ;  further,  to  eive  Him 
encouragement,  by  the  victory  now  to  be  won»  to  go  forward  spoiling 
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principalities  and  powen,  until  at  length  He  should  make  a  show  of 
them  openly,  triumphing  over  them  in  His  Cross ;  that  the  tempter, 
too,  might  get  a  taste,  at  the  very  outset,  of  the  new  kind  of  material 
in  Man  which  he  woctld  find  he  had  here  to  deal  with ;  finally,  that  He 
might  acquire  experimental  ability  **  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted" 
(Hebrews,  iL  x8).  The  temptation  evidently  embraced  two  stages : 
the  one  continuing  throughout  the  forty  days'  fast ;  the  other,  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  period.  Fl&ST  Stage  :  3.  And  when  he  HmI 
flwted  fNiy  days  and  Ibrty  niobts.    Luke  savs,  «*  When  they  were 

ouite  ended/'   he  wae  afterward  an  bunnerei^vidently  implying 

tnat  the  sensation  of  hunger  was  unfelt  during  all  the  forty  days ; 
coming  on  only  at  their  close.  So  it  was  apparently  with  Moses 
(Exodus,  zxziv.  38)  and  Elijdi  (i  Kings,  xix.  o)  for  the  same  period. 
A  supematUMd  power  of  endurance  was  of  course  imparted  to  the 
body,  but  this  probably  operated  through  a  natural  law— the  absorp- 
tion of  the  Redeemer's  spirit  in  the  dread  conflict  with  the  tempter. 
(See  Acts,  ix.  9.)  Had  we  oply  this  Gospel,  we  should  suppose  the 
temptation  did  not  begin  till  after  this.  But  it  is  clear,  from  Mark's 
statement  that  "  He  was  in  the  wilderness  forty  days  tempted  of 
Satan,"  and  Luke's  "  being  forty  days  tempted  of  the  devil,"  that  there 
was  a  forty  di^'  temptation  before  the  three  specific  temptations  after- 
wards recorded.  And  this  is  what  we  have  called  the  First  Stage.  What 
the  precise  nature  and  object  of  the  forty  days'  temptation  was  is  not 
recorded.  But  two  things  seem  plain  enough.  First,  the  tempter  had 
utterly  foiled  of  his  object,  else  it  had  not  been  renewed ;  and  the 
terms  in  which  he  opens  his  second  attack  imply  as  much.  But  for- 
ther,  the  tempter's  whole  object  during  the  forty  days  evidenthr  was  to 
get  Him  to  distrust  the  heavenly  testimony  borne  to  Him  at  His  bap- 
tism as  THE  Son  op  God— to  persuade  Him  to  regard  it  as  but  a 
splendid  illusion — and,  generally,  to  dislodge  from  His  breast  the  con- 
sdonsness  of  His  Sonship.  With  what  plausibility  the  events  of  His 
previous  histoiy  from  the  oeginning  would  be  un;ed  upon  Him  in  sup- 
port of  this  temptation  it  is  easy  to  imagine.  And  it  makes  much  m 
support  of  this  view  of  the  forty  days'  temptation,  that  the  particulars 
of  it  are  not  recorded ;  for  how  the  details  of  such  a  purely  internal 
struggle  could  be  recorded  it  is  hard  to  see.  If  this  be  correct,  how 
naturally  does  the  Second  Stage  of  the  temptation  open !  In  Mark's 
brief  notice  of  the  temptation  there  is  one  expressive  particular  not 

g'ven  either  by  Matthew  or  by  Luke — ^that  "  He  was  with  the  wild 
^asts,"  no  doubt  to  add  terror  to  solitude,  and  aggravate  the  horrors 

of  the  whole  scene.   3.  And  when  the  tempter  came  to  him.    Evi- 

dently  we  have  here  a  new  scene,    he  eald,  If  thOU  be  the  Son  of 

6od,  oommandthat  theee  ttonee  be  made  bread— rather,  *  loaves,' 

answering  to  "stones"  in  the  plural;  whereas  Luke,  having  said, 
'*  Command  this  stone,"  in  the  singular,  adds,  "  that  it  be  made  bread," 
in  the  singular.  The  sensation  of  hunger,  unfelt  during  all  the  forty 
days,  seems  now  to  have  come  on  in  all  its  keenness — no  doubt  to 
open  a  d^r  to  the  tempter,  of  which  he  is  not  slow  to  avail  himself: 
^ji^  *  Thou  still  dingest  to  that  vainglorious  confidence,  that  thou 
art  the  Son  of  God,  carried  away  by  those  illusory  scenes  at  the  Tor- 
daik    Thou  wast  bom  in  a  stable^but  thou  art  the  Son  of  God  1 
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hurried  off  to  Egypt  for  fear  of  Herod's  wrath — ^but  thoa  art  the  Son 
of  God !  a  carpenter's  roof  supplied  thee  with  a  home,  and  in  the 
obscurity  of  a  despicable  town  of  Galilee  thou  hast  spent  thirty  yean 
•^yet  still  thou  art  the  Son  of  God ;  and  a  voice  from  heaven,  it 
seems,  proclaimed  it  in  thine  ears  at  the  Jordan  !  Be  it  so ;  but  after 
that^  surely  thy  days  of  obscurity  and  trial  should  have  an  end.  Why 
linger  for  weeks  in  this  desert,  wandering  among  the  wild  beasts  and 
craggy  rocks,  unhk>noured,  unattended,  unpitied,  ready  to  starve  for 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life?  '  Ks  this  befitting  **  the  Son  of  God?" 
At  the  bidding  of  "the  Son'  of  .God"  sure  those  stones  shall  all  be 
turned  into  loaves,  and  in  a  moment  present  an  abundant  repast !'    4. 

But  he  answered  aid  said,  it  Is  written  (Deuteronomy,  viii.  3), 

Man  Siiall  not  live  by  bread  alene--more  emphatically,  as  in  the 
Greeks  '  Not  by  bread  alone  shall  man  live'— but  Oy  evef^  WOrd  that 
prooeedetb  out  of  the  aoilth  of  God.  Of  all  passages  in  Old  Tes- 
tament scripture,  none  could  have  been  pitched  upon  more  apposite, 
perhaps  not  one  so  apposite,  to  our  Lord  s  purpose.  "  The  Lord  led 
thee  (said  Moses  to  Israel,  at  the  close  of  their  joumeyings)  these  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness,  to  humble  thee,  and  to  prove  thee,  to  know 
what  was  in  thine  heart,  whether  thou  wouldest  keep  his  command- 
ments, or  no.  And  he  humbled  thee,  and  suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and 
fed  thee  with  manna,  which  thou  knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers 
know ;  that  he  might  make  thee  know  that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread 
only,"  &c.  *  Now,  if  Israel  spent,  not  forty  days,  but  forty  years  in  a 
waste,  howling  wilderness,  where  there  were  no  means  of  human  sub* 
sistence,  not  starving,  but  divinely  provided  for,  on  purpose  to  prove  to 
every  age  that  human  support  depends  not  upon  bread,  but  upon  God's 
unfailing  word  of  promise  -and  pledge  of  all  needful  providential  care, 
am  I,  distrusting  this  word  of  God,  and  despairins  of  relief,  to  take 
the  law  into  my  own  hand  ?  True,  the  Son  of  God  is  able  enough  to 
turn  stones  into  bread :  but  what  the  Son  of  God  is  able  to  do  is  not 
the  present  question,  but  what  is  manis  duty  under  want  of  the  nec- 
essaries of  life.  And  as  Israel's  condition  in  the  wilderness  did  not 
justify  their  unbelieving  murmurings  and  frequent  desperation,  so 
neither  would  mine  warrant  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Son  of 
God  in  snatching  despairingly  at  unwarranted  relief.  As  man,  there- 
fore, I  Mrill  await  divine  supply,  nothing  doubting  that  at  the  fitting 
time  it  will  arrive.'  The  second  temptation  in  this  Gospel  is  in  Luke's 
the  third.  That  Matthew's  order  is  the  right  one  will  appear,  we 
think,  pretty  clearly  in  the  sequel.  ^.  Then  the  devil  taiietll  him  up 
— rrather,  '  conducteth  him.' — iinothe  holy  oily-^so  called  (as  in  Isaiah, 
xlviii.  2 ;  Nehemiah,  xi.  z)  from  its  being  "  the  city  of  the  great 
King,"  the  seat  of  the  temple,  the  metropolis  of  all  Jewish  worship— »• 

and  setteth  him  on  a  pinnaole— rather,  *the  pinnacle'— of  the  temple 

— a  certain  well-known  projection.  Whether  this  refers  to  the  highest 
summit  of  the  temple,  which  bristled  with  golden  spikes  (Josephus 
AntiqtdtUs^  v.  5,  6) ;  or  whether  it  refers  to  another  peak,  or  Herod's 
royal  portico,  overhanging  the  ravine  of  Kedron,  at  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom — an  immense  tower  built  on  the  very  edge  of  this  precipice,  from 
the  top  of  which  dizzy  height  Josephus  says  one  could  not  look  to  the 
bottom  {AhU^uUUs,  xv,  zi,  sY^is  not  certain ;  but  the  latter  is  piob- 
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mblj  meant.    6.  Aad  ttKli  Witt  biM,  If  tliM  be  the  8m  «f  Gei.   As 

this  temptation  starts  with  the  same  point  as  the  first — our  Lord's 
determination  not  to  be  disputed  out  of  His  Sonship— it  seems  to  us 
dear  that  the  one  came  directly  after  the  other ;  and  as  the  remaining 
temptation  shows  that  the  hope  of  carrying  that  point  was  abandoned, 
and  all  was  staked  upon  a  desperate  rtenture,  we  think  that  remaining 
temptation  is  thus  shown  to  be  tne  last ;  as  will  appear  still  more  when  we 
come  to  it.  OMt  tfaytelf  tfeWR  (**  from  hence/*  Luke,  iv.  9) ;  fiir  K  It 
wHtten (Psalm,  xci.,  IX,  12).  *  But  what  is  this  I  see  ?*  exclaims  the  stately 
Bishop  Hall,  '  Satan  himself  with  a  Bible  under  his  arm  and  a  text 
in  his  mouth  f  Doubtless  the  tempter,  having  felt  the  power  of  God's 
word  in  the  fbnner  temptation,  was  eager  to  try  the  dffect  of  it  from 

his  own  mouth  (s  Cormthians,. ».  14).  Ne  sball  give  bit  anoele 
•barge  eoaoeralag  tbee ;  aad  In— rather,  *  on'— tbeir  baade  they 
eball  bear  tbee  ap.  leet  at  aay  tbae  tbea  daeh  tby  1M  against  a 

eleae.  The'  quota^on  is  precisely  as  it  stands  in  the  Hehrew  and 
LXX.,  save  that  after  the  first  clause  the  words,  '*  to  keep  thee  in  all 
tby  wavs,"  is  here  omitted.  Not  a  few  good  expositors  have  thought 
4hat  this  omission  was  intentional,  to  conceal  the  fact  that  this  would 
ff0/have  been  one  of  '*His  w«ys,'f.^.,  of  detyC  But  as  omr  Lord's 
lepty  makes  no  allusion  to  this,  but  seizes  on  the  great  principles  involved 
in  the  promise  quoted :  so  when  we  look  at  tne  promise  itself,  it  is 
plain  tnat  the  sense  of  it  is  precisely  the  same  whether  the  clause  in 

question  be  inserted  or  not.    7.  Jesae  eaid  Bate  biai^  it  is  writtea 

agaia  (Deuteronomy,  vi.  l6)--^u/.,  'True,  it  is  so  written,  and  on 
that  promise  I  implicitly  rely ;  but  in  using  it  there  is  another  scripture 

which  must  not  be  forgotten,  Tbea  ebalt  net  tem|it  the  LenI  thv  6ed. 

Preservation  in  danger  is  divinely  pledged :  shall  I  then  crtaU  danger, 
either  to  pat  the  promised  aecurit)r  sceptically  te  the  proof,  or  wan- 
tonly to  aemand  a  display  of  h  ?  That  were  to  "  tempt  the  Lord  my 
God,"  which  being  expressly  forbidden,  would  forfeit  the  right  to 
expect  preservation.'    8.  Again,  tbe  devii  taltetb  bin  yp— 'conduct- 

eth  him,'  as  before— inte,  or '  unto,'  an  exceeding  bigb  meantain.  and 
ebewetb  bim  all  tbe  kiagdeme  ef  tbe  werld,  and  tbe  glory  of  them. 

Luke  (iv.  5)  adds  the  important  clause,  '*  in  a  moment  of  time  ;"  a 
clause  which  seems  to  furnish  a  key  to  the  true  meaning.  That  a  scene 
was  presented  to  our  Lord's  natural  eye  seems  plainly  expressed.  But 
to  limit  this  to  the  most  extensive  scene  which  the  natural  eye  could 
take  in,  is  to  give  a  sense  to  the  expression,  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
woiid,"  quite  violent  It  remains,  then,  to  gather  from  the  expression, 
"in  a  moment  of  time*'-~which  manifestly  is  intended  to  intimate  some 
supernatural  operation — that  it  was  permitted  to  the  temptet  to  extend 
pretematuralhr  for  a  moment  our  Lord's  range  of  vision,  and  throw  a 
'*  ploiy"  or  glitter  over  the  scene  of  vision  ;  a  thing  not  inconsistent 
with  Uie  analogy  of  other  scriptural  statements  regarding  the  permitted 
operations  of  the  wicked  one.  In  this  case,  the  **  exceeding  neight"  of 
the  "  mountain"  from  which  this  sight  was  beheld  would  favour  the 

effect  intended  to  be  produced.   9.  Aad  oaitb  ante  bini,  all  tbeoo 

tbfalM  wiN  I  give  tbee—*'  and  the  glory  of  them,"  adds  Luke.  But 
Matuiew  having  already  said  that  this  was  "  showed  Him,"  did  not 
need  to  icpeat  it  here.    Lake  (iv,  6)  adds  these  other  very  important 
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dauses,  here  omitted-*^' for  that  \m^  or  'has been/  **■  delivered  unto  me, 
and  to  whomsoever  I  will  I  give  it."  Was  this  wholly  false  ?  That 
.  were  not  like  Satan's  usual  policy,  which  is  to  insinuate  his  lies  under 
cover  of  some  truth.  What  truth,  then,  is  there  here  ?  We  answer. 
Is  not  Satan  thrice  called  by  our  Lord  Himself^  **  the  prince  of  this 
world?"  (John,  xil.  31 ;  xiv.  30;  xvi.  ii ;)  does  not  the  apostle  call 
him  "  the  god  of  this  world  T  (2  Corinthians,  iv.4 ;)  and  still  further, 
is  it  not  said  that  Christ  came  to  destroy  by  His  death,  "him  that 
hath  the  power  of  deaths  that  is,  the  devil  T  (Hebrews,  ii.  14.)  No 
doubt  these  passages  only  express  men's  voluntary  subjections  to  the 
rule  of  the  wicked  one  while  th^  live,  and  his  power  to  surround 
d^ath  to  them,  when  it  comes,  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  wages  of  sin. 
But  as  this  is  a  real  and  tarible  sway,  so  all  Scripture  represents  men 
as  righteously  sold  unto  it  In  thbisense  he  speaJESwhat  is  not  devoid 
of  truth,  when  he  says,  "  AU  this  is  delivered  unto  me."  But  how 
does  he  deliver  this  "  to  whomsoever  he  will  ?"  As  employing  whom* 
soever  he  pleases  of  his  willing  subjects  in  keeping  men  under  his 
power.  In  this  case  his  offer  to  our  Lord  was  that  of  a  deputed  suprem«> 
acy  commensurate  with  his  own,  though  as  Hs  gift  and  for  his  ends. 
If  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worstaifi  ne.  This  was  the  sole,  but  mon. 
strous  condition.  No  Scripture,  it  will  be  observed,  is  quoted  now, 
because  none  could  be  found  to  support  so  blasphemous  a  daim.  In 
fact,  he  has  ceased  now  to  present  his  temptations  under  the  mask  oi 
piety,  and  stands  out  unblushingly  as  the  nval  of  God  Himself  in  his 
claims  on  the  homage  of  men.  Desp>airine  of  success  as  an  angelfof 
light,  he  throws  on  all  disguise,  and  wiui  a  splendid  bribe  solicits 
divine  honour:.  This  aeain  shows  that  we  are  now  at  the  last  of  the 
temptations,  and  that   Matthew's  order  is  the  true  one.    la  Tll6l 

saltn  ieaus  unto  him,  get  thee  beeoe,  Sataa.   Since  the  tempter  has 

now  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  stands  forth  in  his  true  character,  our 
Lord  no  longer  deals  with  him  as  a  pretended  friend  and  pious  coun- 
sellor, but  csdls  him  by  his  right  name-— His  knowledge  of  which  from 
the  outset  He  had  carefully  concealed  till  now — and  orders  him  off. 
This  is  the  final  and  conclusive  evidence,  as  we  think,  that  Matthew's 
must  be  the  right  order  of  the  temptations.  For  who  can  well  con- 
ceive of  the  tempter's  returning  to  the  assault  after  this,  in  the  pious 
character  aeain,  and  hoping  still  to  dislodge  the  consciousness  of  His 
Sonship  ;  while  our  Lora  must  in  that  case  be  supposed  to  quote  Scrip- 
ture to  one  He  had  called  the  Devil  to  his  fiice— thus  throwing  His 
pearls  before  worse  than  swine?  For  It  IS  written  (Deuteronomy,  vi. 
13) ;  Thus  doth  our  Lord  part  with  Satan  on  the  rock  of  Scripture, 
Thou  ehaK  worship.  In  the  Hehrew  and  LXX.  it  is,  **  Thou  shalt 
fearT  but  as  the  sense  is  the  same,  so  "  worship"  is  here  used  to  show 
emphatically  that  what  the  tempter  claimed  was  precisely  what  God 

had  forbidden,   tho  Lord  thy  6od,  and  him  only  obaltthou  serve. 

The  word  "  serve"  in  the  second  clause,  is  one  never  used  by  the 
LXX.  of  any  but  religious  service ;  and  in  this  sense  exclusively  is  it 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  as' we  find  it  here.  Once  more  the  word 
*'  onlv,"  in  the  second  clause — ^not  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  and  LXX^ 
— is  nere  added  to  bring  out  emphatically  the  negative %ndprohii$toty 
fentore  of  the  oommand.    (See  Galatians,  iii.  xo,  for  a  Aaw  supple* 
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jpeivt  of  the  word  '^aU**  iq  «  motation  inm  Deu^eroBomy,  xxYii.  96.) 
XI.  Tkep  tiMllevil  leavOtk  mm,  Lukesay$.  "And  when  thedeva 
h^d  ea(h«usted"— or,  'quite  entded,'  $s  in  LiU(€u  iv.  a — " every  [modt 
of]  t^nptntion.  He  d^)ajted  froo  him  till  a  season/'  The  definite 
**  sea^Qp'*  k^  uididUM  is  ^ipreisly  ce^nred  to  by  oar  Lord  in  Joba, 

xiv.  30,  and  Luke,  xxii.  52,  53.    and,  MmM,  aftttBla  oant  mH 

WMtn^  mit9'h\m^Tmp$lM  Hinsdth  fiood,  as  the  awe  exfixes- 
sion  B^^ans  in  Mark«  L  3^,  and  Lake,  t^u*  %  Thus  did  an^eli  ^ 
Elijah  <i  ICiiigs,  xix  5-8).  ^ceUent  odtics  think  tb*t  they"  Bunislered, 
ifkot  food  oply,  httt  sttp«piat9inU  #pport  and  cheftr  al3o.  Bat  ttmivofdtt 
Iff  tlM  ni^uxal.</^<f^  vithprthan  the  ^^xti^  ojifjfct  of  the  vitsit,  in^hich  w^i 
pJUinW  whl4  we  hajve  ««p|Pessed.  Aa4  «iUr  having  refofted  to  cklim 
the  i^iiA>M/;minis|r^ion  qCaag^  io  His  behalf.  Oh,  with  what  dieep 
ioy  ^Hfjiuld  He  siccept  thfir  service^  when  sent,  unasktd,  at  the  close  Of 
all  this  Teinptiitioii,  dir^t  from  Hiio  whom  He  had  so  gloriously  hon- 
purad?  What  "^ngek'  food*'  would  Ibis  repast  be  to  Him  ;  aad  as 
He  partook  of  it  might  not  a  voiqe  from  heaven  be  hoard  9^;Mn,  by 
4my  wkto  o^uld  read  the  Father's  mind,  'Said  I  not  weU,  This  is  my 
belovei}  Son,  in  whom  I  <im  well  pleated  f 

l2*Si5.  Christ  Begins  His  Gauusav  Ministry — Caujno  op 
,  Pbtxh  and  Andrew,  Jamxs  and  Joh^  —  His  First  Gauuiam 
'Cmcurr.  (=sMark,  i.  14-20,  35-39  ;  Lake,  iv,  14-15.)  Thtrt  is  htrg 
a  i^BttMe^ff^  m  th£  Nis^^,  whi(ch  bat  for  the  fourth  Gospel  we  should 
never  have  discoYen^.  From  the  fooifeer  Gospels  we  shoald  have  been 
9pt  to  draw  thfee  inferences,  which  from  the  fourth  one  we  know  to 
be  eponeous :  First,  that  our  Lord  awaited  the  close  of  John's  mmis- 
tiy.  ^.his  aiTVt  ^md  impijv^qnm^qt*  before:  begwning  Hts  own :  oext, 
that  there  was  iMtt  a  brief  iptervasl  between  the  baptism  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  impris^ompnt  o^  John ;  a|id  farther,  that  our  Lord  not  on^y  opened 
His  woi^  in  Galilee,  but  never  ministered  out  of  It,  and  never  visited 
}eni9#l/em  at  all  nor  kept  n  Passover  till  He  went  thither  to  become 
V  o^r  Passover^  s^crifiosd  fpr  us."  The  fourth  Gospel  alone  gives  the 
^e  succession  of  events;  not  only  recording  those  important  opening 
of  o^r  Lord's  p^blic  work  which  preceded  the  Baptist's  imprisonment 
—extending  to  the  end  of  the  tnird  chf^ter — ^but  so  specifying  the 
Passovers  whidi  occurred  durine  our  Lord's  ministry  as  to  enable  us  to 
line  ofl^  with  a  large  oteasnre  of  certainty,  the  evepts  of  the  first  three 
Gospels  fioco^ing  to  the  successive  Passovers  which  they  embraced. 
EusEBJUS,  the  ecdesiastiGil  historian,  who»  early  in  the  fourth  century, 

five  much  actenftioo  to  this  subject,  in  noticing  these  features  of  the 
vangelical  Records,  says  (iii.  24)  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  at  the 
fnlrea^  of  those  who  knew  the  important  materiak  he  possessed,  and 
filled  an  whf^  is  vfantiog  in  the  first  tluee  G^jepels.  Why  it  was 
f^sefv«a  fpr  the  fourth  Gospel,  published  at  so  late  a  period,  to  supply 
such  important  particulars  in  the  life  of  Qiri$t,  it  is  aot  easy  to  con- 
iecture  with  any  probability.  It  may  be,  that  though  not  unacquainted 
with  the  general  iacts,  they  were  not  furnished  with  reliable  details. 
But  one  thing  may  be  affirmed  with  tolerable  certaint^yi  that  as  our 
Lord's  teajching  at  Jerusalem  was  of  a  depth  and  grandeur  scarcely  so 
^ell  adapted  to  the  prevailii^g  character  of  the  first  thriee  Gospels,  but 
altOjg^ther  coivgenial  to  the  fourth  ;  and  as  the  bare  mention  of  the 
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Koccessive  Passovers,  without  any  accottnt  of  the  transactions  and  dis* 
courses  they  gave  rise  to,  would  have  Mrvltd  UCtle  purpose  in  the  first 
three  Gospels,  there  may  have  been  no  way  of  preserving  the  unity 
and  consistency  of  each  Gospel,  so  as  to  furnish  by  means  of  them  all 
the  precious  information  we  get  from  them,  save  by  the  plan  on  which 
they  are  actually  constructed. 

£t$iry  into  GaUUe  (v,  xa.17).  X3.  MoW  WllM  JMM  Had  h«iftf 
that  Mhn  waa  oast  into  priaaa— more  simply,  *was  delivered  Up  * 
as  recorded  in  ch.  xiv.  3-5 ;  Mark,  vi.  17-20 ;  Luke,  iii.  19,  20— 4l6 
departed — rather,  *  withdrew" — iato  fialilee — as  recorded  in  its  proper 
place,  in  John,  iv.  z-3.  .13.  And  leavlap  Nazareth.  The  prevalent 
opinion  is,  that  this  refers  to  a ^fv/ visit  to  Nasareth  after  His  baptism, 
whose  details  are  given  by  Luke  (iv.  x6,  &c.) ;  a  second  yn&\\  being  that 
detailed  by  our  Evangelist  (ch.  xiii.  54-58),  and  by  Mark  (ch.  vi.  i-6). 
But  to  us  there  seem  ul  but  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  supposition 
of  two  visits  to  Nazareth  after  His  baptism ;  and  on  the  grounds  stated 
on  Luke,  iv.  16,  &c.,  we  think  that  the  one  only  visit  to  Nazareth  is  that 
recorded  by  Matthewt  (xiii.),  Mark  (vi.),  and  Luke  (iv.).  But  how,  in 
that  case,  are  we  to  take  the  word  **  leaving  Nazareth"  here  ?  We  answer, 
just  as  the  same  word  is  used  in  Acts,  xxi.  3,  '*  Now  when  we  had 
si|;hted  Cyprus,  and  left  it  on  the  left,  we  sailed  into  Syria,"  &c. — »>., . 
without  entering  Cyprus  at  all,  but  merely  *  sighting*  it,  as  the  nautical 
phrase  is,  they  steered  South  East  of  it,  leaving  it  on  the  North  West 
So  here,  wliat  we  understand  the  Evangelist  to  say  is,  that  Jesus,  on 
His  return  to  Galilee,  did  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  make 
Nazareth  the  place  of  His  stated  resiaence,  but  "  leaving  (or  passing 

bv)  Nazareth,'^  he  oame  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum,  whioh  ie  upon 

the  eea  COaet — *  maritime  Capernaum,'  on  the  North  West  shore  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee ;  but  the  precise  spot  is  unknown,  ^ee  ch.  xi.  23.) 
Our  Lord  seems  to  have  chosen  it  for  several  reasons.  Four  or  five  of 
the  Twelve  lived  there ;  it  had  a  considerable  and  mixed  population, 
securing  some  freedom  from  that  intense  bigotry  which  even  to  this 
day  characterizes  all  places  where  Jews  in  large  numbers  dwell  nearly 
alone  ;  it  was  centrical,  so  that  not  only  on  the  approach  of  the  annual 
festivals  did  large  numbers  pass  through  it  or  near  it,  but  on  any  occa- 
sion multitudes  could  easily  be  collected  about  it ;  and  for  crossing  and 
recrossine  the  lake,  which  our  Lord  had  so  often  occasion  to  do,  no 
place  could  be  more  convenient.  But  one  other  high  reason  for  the 
choice  of  Capernaum  remains  to  be  mentioned,  the  only  one  specified 

by  our  Evangelist    In  the  bordere  of  Zahnton  and  NephthalfnH-th« 

one  lying  to  the  West  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  the  other  to  the  North  of 
it ;  but  Uie  precise  boundaries  cannot  now  be  traced  out.     14.  That  It 

might  be  fnlfllled  which  was  spoken  by  Esalas  the  prophet  vch.  ix. 

I,  2,  or,  as  in  Hebrew^  ch.  viii.  23,  and  ix.  l),  eaying,  15.  The  land  of 

Zabnlon,  and  the  land  of  Nephthallm  [by]  the  way  of  the  sea— the 

coast  skirting  the  sea  of  Galilee  westward— -bevond  Jordan — a  phrase 
commonly  meaning  eastward  of  Jordan  ;  but  nere  and  in  several  pla- 
ces it  means  westward  of  the  Jordan.  The  word  seems  to  have  got  the 
general  meaning  of '  the  other  side ;'  the  nature  of  the  case  determining 
which  side  that  was.  Galilee  of  the  Gontiles — so  called  from  its  position, 
which  made  it '  the  frontier'  between  the  Holy  Land  and  the  external 
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world.  While  EpKraim  and  Judah,  as  Stanley  says,  wen  separated 
from  the  world  bj  the  Jordan-vallej  on  one  side  and  the  hostile  Philistines 
on  another,  the  northern  tribes  were  in  the  direct  highvray  of  idl  the 
invaders  irom  the  North,  in  unbroken  communication  with  the  pro- 
miscuous races  who  have  alwa3rs  occupied  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  and 
in  close  and  peaceiul  alliance  with  the  most  commercial  nation  of  the 
ancient  worlo— <he  Phoenicians.  Twenty  of  the  cities  of  Galilee  were 
actually  annexed  by  Solomon  to  the  adjacent  kingdom  of  Tyre,  and 
formed  with  their  territory,  the  '*  boundaiy"  or  '*  onscouring**  ^"  Gebul" 
or  **  Cabul")  of  the  the  two  dominions — at  a  later  time  still  known 
bjr  the  general  name  of  **  the  boundaries  ("  coasts*'  or  "  borders*')  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon."  In  the  first  great  transportation  of  the  Jewish  pop* 
uktion,  Naphthali  and  Galilee  suffered  the  same  fate  as  the  trans- 
Jordanic  tribes  before  Ephraim  or  Judah  had  been  molested  (2  Kings, 
zv.  29).  In  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  this  original  disadvantage  of 
their  poaition  was  still  felt ;  the  speech  of  the  Galileans  betrayed 
them  by  its  uncouth  pronunciation  (Matthew,  xxvi.  73) ;  and  their  dis- 
tance m>m  the  seats  of  government  and  civilization  at  Jerusalem  and 
Caesarea  gave  them  their  character  for  turbulence  or  independence, 
acconUne  as  it  was  viewed  by.  thei^  friends  or  their  enemies.    16.  Th6 

people  ¥fnich  eat  in  darkness  saw  nreat  light :  and  to  then  whieh 
sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death  light  Is  sprung  up.     The 

prophetic  strain  to  which  these  words  belong  commences  wiu  Isaiah, 
vii.,  to  which  ch.  vL  is  introductory,  and  goes  down  to  the  end  of  ch. 
xii.,  which  hymns  the  spirit  of  that  whole  strain  of  prophecy.  It 
belongs  to  the  reign  of  Aiiax,  and  turns  upon  the  combmed  efforts  of 
the  neighbouring  kingdoms  of  ^ria  and  Israel  to  crush  Judah.  In 
these  critical  circumstances  Judah  and  her  king  were,  by  their  un- 
godliness, provoking  the  Lord  to  sell  them  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  what,  then,  xg  the  burden  of  this  prophetic  strain,  on  to 
the  passage  here  quoted?  First,  Judah  shall  not,  cannot  perish,  be- 
cause Immanuel,  the  Virgin's  Son,  is  to  come  forth  from  his  loins. 
Next,  One  of  the  invaders  shall  soon  perish,  and  the  kingdom  of 
neither  be  enlarged.  Further,  While  the  Lord  will  be  the  Sanctuary 
of  such  as  confide  in  these  promises  and  await  their  fulfilment,  He 
will  drive  to  confusion,  darkness,  and  despair  the  vast  multitude  of 
the  nation  who  despised  His  oracles,  and,  in  their  anxiety  and  distress, 
betook  themselves  to  the  lying  oracles  of  the  heathen.  This  carries 
us  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  chapter.  At  the  opening  of  the 
ninth  chapter  a  sudden  light  is  seen  breaking  in  upon  one  particular 
part  of  the  country,  the  part  which  was  to  suffer  most  in  these  wars 
and  devastations  — '*  the  land  of  Zebulun,  and  the  land  of  Napthali, 
the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles."  The 
rest  of  the  prophecy  stretches  over  both  the  Assyrian  and  the  Chaldean 
ci4>tivities  and  terminates  in  the  glorious  Messianic  prophecy  of  ch.  xi., 
and  the  choral  hymn  of  ch.  xii.  Well,  this  is  the  point  seized  on  by 
our  Evangelist  By  Messiah's  taking  up  His  abode  in  those  veiy 
regions  ot  Galilee,  and  shedding  His  glorious  light  upon  them,  this 
prediction,  he  says,  of  the  evangelical  prophet  was  now  fulfilled ;  and 
if  it  was  not  thus  fulfilled,  we  may  confidently  affirm  it  was  not  ful- 
filled in  any  age  of  the  Jewish  economy,  and  has  received  no  fulfil-^ 
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meAt  at  all  Even  the  most  rationalistic  critics  have  difficulty  in 
explaining  it  in  any  other  way.     17.     From  that  time  le8U8  beoail  tO 

preach,  and  to  oay,  Repent :  flM*  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  nand. 

Thus  did  our  Lord  not  only  take  up  the  -strain,  but  give  forth  the 
identical  summons  of  His  honoured  forerunner.  Our  Lord  some- 
times speaks  of  the  new  kingdom  as  already  come  —  in  His  own 
Person  and  ministry:  but  the  economy  of  it  was  only  " at  hand"  until 
the  blood  of  the  cross  was  shed,  and  the  Spirit  on  the  dav  of  Pente- 
cost opened  the  fountain  for  sin  and  for  nncleanness  to  the  world  at 
large. 

Calling  of  Peter  and  Andrew^  James  and  John  {^p,  18-22).  x8.  And 
Jesus,  wafking.  (The  word  "  Jesus"  here  appears  not  to  belong  to 
the  text,  but  to  have  been  introduced  from  those  portions  of  it  which 
were  transcribed  to  be  used  as  Church  Lessons ;  where  it  was  naturally 
introduced  as  a  connecting  word  dt  the  commencement  of  a  Lesson.) 

by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  saw  two  brethren,  Simon  called  Peter— for 
the  reason  mentioned  in  ch.  xvi.  18— and  Andrew  his  brother,  cast- 
inqa  net  Into  the  sea:  fbr  they  were  fishers.    19.  And  hesaith 

unto  them.  Follow  mo— rather,  as  the  same  expression  is  rendered  in 

Maik,  *'Come  ye  after  me"-— and  I  will  make  you  tishers  Of  men— 

nnsing  them  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  fishings  as  David  was  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher /r<A*«jf  (Psalms,  Ixxviii.  70-72).    20.   And  they 

straightway  left  their  nets  and  folfowed  him.  21.  And  going  on 
fhim  thence,  he  saw  other  two  brethren,  James  the  son  of  Zebedee, 

and  John  his  brother,  in  a  ship— rather,  *  in  the  ship,'  their  fishine 

boat— with  Zebedee  their  fkther,  mending  their  nets ;  and  he  called 
them.    22.  And  they  Immediately  left  the  ship  and  their  Mher. 

Mark  adds  an  important  clause :  '*  They  left  their  father  Zebedee  in 
the  ship  with  the  hired  servants^  showing  that  the  family  were  in 
easy  circumstances,  and  followed  him.  Two  harmonistic  questions 
here  arise.  Firsts  Was  this  the  same  calling  with  that  recorded  in 
John,  i.  35-42  ?  Clearly  not.  For,  l.  That  call  was  given  while 
Jesus  was  yet  in  Judea:  this,  after  His  return  to  Galilee.  2.  Here, 
Christ  calls  Andrew :  there,  Andrew  solicits  an  interview  with  Christ. 
3.  Here,  Andrew  and  Peter  are  called  together :  there,  Andrew  having 
been  called,  with  an  unnamed  disciple,  who  was  clearly  the  beloved 
disciple  (see  John  i.  40),  goes  and  fetches  Peter  his  brother  to  Christ, 
who  then  calls  him.  4.  Here,  John  is  called  along  with  James  his 
brother :  there,  John  is  called  along  with  Andrew,  after  having  at 
their  own  request  had  an  interview  with  Jesus;  no  mention  being 
made  of  James,  whose  call,  if  it  then  took  place,  would  not  likely  have 
been  passed  over  by  his  own  brother.  Thus  far  nearly  all  are  agreed. 
Biit  on  the  next  question  opinion  is  divided  —  Was  this  the  same  call- 
ing as  that  recorded  in  Luke,  v.  i-ii?  Many  able  critics  think  .so. 
But  the  following  considerations  are  to  us  decisive  against  it.  First, 
Here,  the  four  are  called  separately,  in  pairs:  in  Luke,  altogether. 
Next,  In  Ltdce,  after  a  glorious  miracle :  nere,  the  one  pair  casting 
their  net,  the  other  are  mending  theirs.  Further,  Here  our  Lord  had 
made  no  public  appearance  in  Galilee,  and  so  had  gathered  non« 
around  Him  ;  He  is  walking  solitary  by  the  shores  of  the  lake  when 
He  accosts  the  two  pairs  of  fishermen :  in  Luke,  "  the  multitude  are 
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lying  upon  Him,  and  hearing  the  word  of  God,  as  He  stands  by  the 
lake  of  Gennesaret" — a  state  of  things  implying  a  somewhat  advanced 
stage  of  His  early  ministry,  and  some  popular  enthusiasm.  Regard- 
ing these  successive  callings,  see  Luke,  v«  i. 

First  GaUUan  drcuii  (z/.  23-25).    23.    And  Je8ii8  went  about  all 
Galilee,  teaching  in  their  iynagegnes.    These  were  houses  of  local 

worship.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  they  existed  before  the  Babylonish 
captivity ;  but  as  they  b^an  to  be  erected  soon  after  it,  probably  the 
idea  was  suggested  by  the  religious  inconveniences  to  which  the  cap- 
tives had  been  subjected.  In  our  Lord's  time,  the  rule  was  to  have 
one  wherever  ten  learned  men,  or  professed  students  of  the  law  resided  ; 
and  they  extended  to  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  most  places  of 
the  dispersion.  The  larger  towns  had  several,  and  in  Jerusalem  the 
number  approached  500.  In  point  of  officers  and  mode  of  worship, 
the  Christian  congregations  were  modelled  after  the  synagogue,    and 

preaching  the  goepel— '  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings '  of  the  liing- 
don,  and  heailog  all  manner  of  eiciineee—' every  disease*— and  all 

■anner  of  disease — '  every  complaint/  The  word  means  any  incip- 
ient malady  causing  *  softness/    among  the  people.    24.  And  his  ftime 

went  thrOUghOOt  all  Syria— reaching  first  to  that  part  of  it  adjacent 
to  Galilee,  called  Syropnenicia  (Mark,  vii.  26J,  and  thenc^  extending 

far  and  wide.    andthOY  brought  unto  him  all  sicli  people— 'all  that 

were  ailing  *  or  *  unwell'  [those]  that  were  taken — for  this  is  a  dis- 
tinct class,  not  an  explanation  of  the  "  unwell "  class,  as  our  transla- 
tors understood  it :  with  divers  diseases  and  torments— f.  e.,  acute 
disorders ;  and  thoso  whioh  were  possessed  with  devils—'  that  were 

demonized'  or  'possessed  with  demons/      and  thOSe  which  were 

lunatic— 'moon-struck'— and  those  that  had  the  palsy— 'paralytics/ 

a  word  not  naturalized  when  our  version  was  made — and  he  healed 
then.  These  healinip  were  at  once  His  credentials  and  illustrations 
of  "the  glad  tidings  which  He  proclaimed.  After  reading  this  ac- 
count of  our  Lord's  first  preaching  tour,  can  we  wonder  at  what  fol- 
lows?  25.  And  there  followed  nim  great  multitudes  of  people 

from  Galilee,  and  from  DecapoliS— a  region  lying  to  the  East  of  the 
Jordan,  so  called  as  containing  ten  cities,  founded  and  chiefly  inhab- 
ited by  Greek  settlers,  and  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  beyond  Jor- 
dan— ^meaning  from  Perea.  Thus  not  only  was  all  Palestine  upheaved, 
but  all  the  adjacent  regions.  But  the  more  immediate  object  for  which 
this  is  here  mentioned  is,  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  both  of  the  vast 
concourse  and  of  the  varied  complexion  of  eager  attendants  upon  the 
great  Preacher,  to  whom  the  astonishing  Discourse  of  the  next  three 
chapters  was  addessed.  On  the  importance  which  our  Lord  Himself 
attached  to  this  first  preaching  circuit,  and  the  preparation  which  He 
made  for  it,  see  Mark,  i.  35*39. 
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CHAPTER  V— VII. 

SSKMON  ON  THE  MOVNT. 

That  this  is  the  same  Discourse  with  that  in  Luke,  vi.  17-49— only 
reported  more  fully  by  Matthew,  and  less  fulW»  as  well  as  with  con- 
siderable variation,  by  Luke — ^is  the  opinion  of  many  very  able  critics 
(of  the  Greek  commentators ;  of  Calvin,  Grotius,  Maldonatus — 
who  stands  almost  alone  among  Romish  commentators ;  and  of  most 
moderns,  as  Tholuck,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Tikhendorf,  Stier, 
AViESELER,  Robinson).  The  prevailing  opinion  of  these  critics  is, 
that  Luke's  is  the  original  form  of  the  Discourse,  to  which  Matthew 
has  added  a  number  of  sayings,  uttered  on  other  occasions,  in  order  to 

f've  at  one  view  the  great  outlines  of  our  Lord's  ethical  teaching, 
ut  that  they  are  two  distinct  Discourses — the  one  delivered  about  the 
close  of  His  first  missionary  tour,  and  the  other  after  a  second  such 
tour  and  the  solemn  choice  of  the  Twelve — is  the  judgment  of  others 
'who  have  given  much  attention  to  such  matters  (of  most  Romish  com- 
mentators, including  Erasmus  ;  and  among  the  modems,  of  Langs, 
Oreswell,  Birks,  Webster  &  Wilkinson.  The  question  is  left 
undecided  by  Alford).  Augustin's  opinion — ^that  they  were  both 
delivered  on  one  occasion,  Matthew's  on  the  mountain,  and  to  the  dis- 
x:iples  ;  Luke's  in  the  plain,  and  to  the  promiscuous  multitude — is  so 
clumsy  and  artificial  as  hardly  to  deserve  notice.  To  us  the  weight  of 
argument  appears  to  lie  with  those  who  think  them  two  separate  dis- 
courses. It  seems  hard  to  think  that  Matthew  should  have  put  this 
Discourse  before  his  own  calling,  if  it  was  not  uttered  till  long  after, 
-and  was  spoken  in  his  own  hearing  as  one  of  the  newly-chosen  Twelve. 
Add  to  this,  that  Matthew  introduces  his  Discourse  amidst  very  defi- 
nite markings  of  time,  which  fix  it  to  our  Lord's  first  preaching  tour ; 
while  that  of  Luke,  which  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  delivered  im- 
mediately after  the  choice  of  the  Twelve,  could  not  have  been  spoken 
till  long  after  the  time  noted  by  Matthew.  It  is  hard,  too,  to  see  how 
either  discourse  can  well  be  regarded  as  the  expansion  or  contraction 
of  the  other.  And  as  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  our  Lord  repeated 
some  of  His  weightier  sayings  in  different  forms,  and  with  varied 
applications,  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us  that,  alter  the  lapse  of  per- 
haps of  a  year — when,  having  spent  a  whole  night  on  the  hill  in  prayer 
to  God,  and  set  the  Twelve  apart,  He  found  Himself  surrounded  by 
crowds  of  people,  few  of  whom  had  probably  heard  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  ana  fewer  still  rememberea  much  of  it — He  should  go  over 
again  its  principal  points,  with  just  as  much  sameness  as  to  show  their 
enduring  gravity,  but  at  the  same  time  with  that  difference  which 
shows  His  exhaustless  fertility  as  the  great  Prophet  of  the  Church. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Vep.  1-16.  The  Beatitudes,  and  their  Bearing  upon  the: 
World,  i.  And  seeing  the  muKiduee  — those  mentioned  in  ch.  iv. 
25— he  went  up  into  a  meuntain— one  of  the  dozen  mountains  which 
Robinson  says  there  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  any  one 
of  them  answering  about  equally  well  to  the  occasion.  So  charming 
is  the  whole  landscape  that  the  description  of  it,  from  Josephus 
downwards  {y,  1V,^  4,  10,  8),  are  apt  to  oe  thought  a  little  coloured. 

and  when  he  was  set—*  had  sat '  or '  seated  Himself—hit  disciplea 

eane  nnto  hin—already  a  large  circle,  more  or  less  attracted  and  sub- 
dued by  His  preaching  and  miracles,  in  addition  to  the  smaller  band 
of  devoted  adherents.  Though  the  latter  only  answered  to  the  sub* 
jects  of  His  kingdom,  described  in  this  Discourse,  there  were  drawn 
from  time  to  time  into  this  inner  circle  souls  from  the  outer  one,  who^ 
by  the  power  of  His  matchless  word,  were  constrained  to  forsake  their 
all  for  ue  Lord  Jesus.  2.  And  he  Opened  his  nontll — a  solemn  way 
of  arousing  the  reader's  attention,  and  preparing  him  for  something 

weighty  (Job,  iii.  i ;  Acts,  viii,  35  ;  x.  34)--and  tanght  them,  Saying, 

3.  Dlessedi  &c  Of  the  two  words  which  our  translators  render 
"  blessed,**  the  one  here  used  points  more  to  what  is  invMird^  and  so 
mt£ht  be  rendered*"  happy,'  in  a  lofty  sense ;  while  the  other  denotes 
rather  what  comes  to  us  from  without  (as  Matthew  xxv.  34).  But  the 
distinction  is  not  always  nicely  carried  out.  One  Hebrew  word 
expresses  both.  On  these  precious  Beatitudes,  observe  that  though 
eight  in  number,  there  are  here  but  seven  distinct  features  of  character. 
The  eighth  one — "  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake"— denotes  merely 
the  possessors  of  the  seven  preceding  features,  on  account  of  which  it 
is  that  they  are  persecuted  (2  Timomy,  iii.  12).  Accordingly,  instead 
of  any  distinct  promise  to  this  class,  we  have  merely  a  repetition  of 
the  first  promise.  This  has  been  noticed  by  several  critics,  who  by  the 
sevenfold  character  thus  set  forth  have  rightly  observed  that  a  complete 
character  is  meant  to  be  depicted,  and  by  the  seven/old  blessedness 
attached  to  it,  a  perfect  blessedness  is  intended.  Observe,  again,  that 
the  language  in  which  these  beatitudes  are  couched  is  purpose^  fetched 
from  the  Old  Testament,  to  show  that  the  new  kingdom  is  but  the 
old  in  a  new  form  ;  while  the  characters  described  are  but  the  varied 
forms  of  that  spirituality  which  was  the  essence  of  real  religion  all 
along,  but  had  well-nigh  disappeared  under  corrupt  teaching.  Fur- 
ther, the  things  here  promised,  far  from  being  mere  arbitrary  rewards,, 
will  be  found  in  each  case  to  grow  out  of  the  characters  to  which  they 
are  attached,  and  in  their  completed  form  are  but  the  appropriate  cor- 
onation of  them.  Once  more,  as  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  is 
the  first  and  the  last  thing  here  promised,  has  two  stages — ^a  present  and 
a  fiiture,  an  initial  and  a  consummate  stage — so  the  fulfilment  of  each 
of  these  promises  has  two  stages — a  present  and  a  future,  a  partial  and 
a  perfect  stage.  3.  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit  All  familiar  with 
Old  Testament  phraseology  know  how  frequently  God's  true  people 
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are  styled  "  the  poor^— the  '  oppressed/  'afflicted/  *  miserable '—"  the 
needy/'  or  both  together  (^  in  Psalm,  xL  17 ;  Isaiah,  xli.  17.)  The 
explanation  of  this  lies  in  tne  faxX  that  it  is  generally  "  the  poor  of 
this  world  "  who  are  **  rich  in  faith  "  (James,  li.  5  ;  cf.  d  Corinthians, 
vi.  10,  and  Revelation,  ii.  9) ;  while  it  is  often  *'  the  ungodly "  who 
"prosper  in  the  world **  (Psalm  Izxiii.  12.)  Accordingly  in  Luke  (vi. 
20,  21),  it  seems  to  be  this  class — thfe  litciilly  "poor**  and  "  hungry" 
— ^that  are  specially  addressed.  But  since  God's  people  are  in  so  many 
places  styled  "the  poor"  and  "  the  needy,"  with  no  evident  reference 
to  their  temporal  circumstances  (as  in  rsalm  Ixviii.  10 ;  Ixix.  29-33 ; 
cxxxii.  15  ;  Isaiah,  Ixi.  i ;  Ixvi.  2),  it  ?s  plainly  ^  frame  0/  mind  which 
those  terms  a^e  meant  to  express.  Accordingly,  our  translators  some- 
times render  such  words  "  the  humble  "  (Psalm  x.  12, 1 7), "  the  meek  " 
(Psalm  xxii.  26),  "the  lowly"  (Proverbs,  iii.  J4),  as  having  no  reference 
to  outward  circumstances.  But  here  the  exphuiatoiy  words,  "  in  spirit," 
fix  the  sense  to  '  those  who  in  their  deepest  consciousness  realize  their 
entire  need '  (cf.  the  Greek  of  Luke,  x.  21 :  John,  xi.  33  ;  xiii.  21 ;  Acts, 
XX.  22 ;  Romans,  xii.  1 1 ;  I  Corinthians,  v.  3  ;  Philippians,  iii.).  This 
self-emptying  conviction,  that  *  before  God  we  are  void  of  everything,* 
lies  at  tne  foundation  of  all  spiritual  excellence,  according  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Scripture.  Without  it  we  are  inaccessible  to  the  riches  of 
Christ :  with  it  we  are  in  the  fitting  state  for  receiving  all  spiritual 
supplies  (Revelation,  iii.  17,  18 ;  Matthew,  ix.  12,  13).  fbr  ffaelfS  iS 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  See  ch.  iii.  2.  The  poor  in  spirit  not  only 
shall  have — they  already  have— the  kingdom.  The  very  sense  of  their 
poverty  is  begun  riches.  While  others  "  walk  in  a  vain  show'* — '  in  a 
shadow,' '  an  image  * — in  an  unreal  world,  taking  a  false  view  of  them- 
selves and  all  around  them — ^the  poor  in  spirit  are  rich  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  real  case.  Having  courage  to  look  this  in  the  face,  and 
own  it  guilelessly,  they  feel  strong  in  the  assurance  that  "  unto  the 
upright  there  ariseth  light  in  the  darkness"  (Psalm  cxii.  4) ;  and  soon 
it  breaks  forth  as  the  morning.  God  wants  nothing  from  us  as  the 
price  of  His  saving  gifts ;  we  have  but  to  feel  our  universal  destitution, 
and  cast  ourselves  upon  His  compassion  (Job,  xxxiii.  27,  28  ;  i  John, 
i.  9).  So  the  poor  in  spirit  are  enriched  with  the  Mness  of  Christ, 
which  is  the  kingdom  in  substance  ;  and  when  He  shall  say  to  them 
from  His  great  white  throne,^ "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for you^**  He  will  invite  them  merely  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  an  already  possessed  inheritance.    4.  Blesoed  are  they 

that  mourn :  for  they  snail  be  comfbrted.   This  "  mourning"  must 

not  be  taken  loosely  U>r  that  feeling  which  is  wrung  from  men  under 
pressure  of  the  ills  of  life,  nor  yet  strictly  for  sorrow  on  account 
of  committed  sins.  Evidently  it  is  that  entire  feeling  which  the  sense 
of  our  spiritual  poverty  begets  ;  and  so  the  second  beatitude  is  but  the 
complement  of  the  first  The  one  is  the  intellectual,  the  other  the 
emotional  aspect  of  the  same  thing.  It  is  poverty  of  spirit  that  says, 
"  I  am  undone ;"  and  it  is  the  mourning  which  this  causes  that  mak^ 
it  break  forth  in  the  form  of  a  lamentation  — "  Woe  is  me-  for  I  am 
undone."  Hence  this  class  are  termed  "  mourpers  in  Zion^  or,  as  we 
might  express  it,  religious  mourners,  in  sharp  contrast  with  all  other 
sorts  (Isaiah,  Ixi.  1-3 ;  Ixvi.  2).    Religion,  according  to  the  Bible,  is 
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neither  «  set  of  intellectual  convictions  nor  a  bundle  of  emotional 
feelings,  but  &  compound  of  both,  the  former  giving  birth  to  the  Uittec. 
Thus  closely  do  the  first  two  beatitudes  cohere.  The  mourners  shall 
be  "  comforted.**  Even  now  they  get  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy 
for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.  Sow- 
ing in  tean,  they  reap  even  here  in  joy.  Still  all  present  comfort,  even 
the  host,  is  partial,  interrupted,  short-lived.  But  the  days  of  our 
mourning  shall  soon  be  endeld,  and  then  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  our  eyes.     Then,  in   the  fullest  sense,  shall  the  mourners  be 

'« comforted."    5.  Blessed  are  the  meek :  for  they  shall  inherit  the 

earth.  This  promise  to  the  meek  is  but  a  repetition  of  Psalm  xxxvii. 
II ;  only  the  word  which  our  Evangelist  renders  "  the  medc,"  after  the 
LXX.,  IS  the  same  which  we  have  found  so  often  translated  "  the 
poor,"  showing  how  closely  allied  these  two  features  of  character  are. 
it  is,  impossible,  indeed,  that "  the  poor  in  spirit"  and  "  the  mourners'* 
in  Zion  should  not  at  the  same  time  be  "  meek  ;"  that  is  to  say,  per- 
sons of  a  lowly  and  gentle  carriage.  How  fitting,  at  least,  it  is  that 
they  should  be  so,  may  be  seen  by  the  following  touching  appeal : 
"  Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers,  to  obey 
magistrates,  to  be  ready  to  every  good  work,  to  speak  evil  of  no  man, 
to  be  no  brawlers,  but  gentle^  showing  all  meekness  unto  all  men  :  for. 
WE  OURSELVES  WERE  ONCE  FOOLISH,  disobedient,  deceived,  serving 
divers  lusts  and  pleasures.  . .  But  after  that  the  kindness  and  love  of 
God  our  Saviour  toward  man  appeared, .  . .  according  to  His  mercy  He 
saved  us,"  &c.  (Titus,  iii.  1-7.)  But  He  who  had  no  such  affecting  rea- 
sons for  manifesting  this  beautifiil  carriage,  said,  nevertheless  of  Him- 
self, "  Take  My  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  Me ;  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart :  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls"  (Matthew,  xl. 
29) :  and  the  apostle  besoucht  one  of  the  churches  by  "  the  meekness 
and  gentleness  of  Christ "  (2  Corinthians,  x.  i).  In  what  esteem  this 
is  held  by  Him  who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,  we  may  learn  from  i  Peter, 
iii.  4,  where  the  true  adomii^  is  said  to  be  that  of  "  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  which  in  the  sight  of  God  is  of  great  price."  Towards  men 
this  disposition  is  the  opposite  of  high-mindedness,  and  a  quarrelsome 
and  revengeful  spirit ;  it  "  rather  takes  wrong,  and  suffers  itself  to  be 
defrauded  (i  Corinthians,  vi.  7);  it  "avenges  not  itself,  but  rather 
gives  place  unto  wrath"  (Romans,  xii.  19)  ;  like  the  meek  One,  "  when 
reviled,  it  reviles  not  again ;  when  it  suffers,  it  threatens  not ;  but 
commits  itself  to  Him  that  judgeth  righteously "  (i  Peter,  ii.  19-22). 
"  The  earth  "  which  the  meek  are  to  inherit  might  be  rendered  "  the 
land  " — bringing  out  the  more  immediate  reference  to  Canaan  as  the 
promised  land,  the  secure  possession  of  which  was  to  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment  saints  the  evidence  and  manifestation  of  God*s  favour  resting  on 
them,  and  the  idea  of  all  true  and  abiding  blessedness.  Even  in  the 
P&alm  from  which  these  words  are  taken  the  promise  to  the  meek  is 
not  held  forth  as  an  arbitrary  reward,  but  as  having  a  kind  of  natural 
/iilfilment.  When  they  delight  themselves  in  the  Lord,  He  gives  them 
Jhe  desires  of  their  heart :  When  they  commit  their  way  to  Him,  He 
brings  it  to  pass  ;  bringeth  forth  their  righteousness  as  the  light,  and 
dieir  judgment  as  the  noon-day :  The  little  that  they  have,  even  when 
despoiled  of  their  rights,  is  better  than  the  riches  of  many  wicked, 
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•&C  (Psalm  xxxvii.)  All  things,  in  short,  are  theirs — in  the  possession 
»of  that  favour  which  is  life,  and  of  those  rights  which  belong  to  them 
;as  the  children  of  God — whether  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things 
^present,  or  things  to  come  ;  all  are  theirs  (i  Corinthians,  iii.  3i,  22) ; 
:and  at  length  overcoming,  they  *'  inherit  all  things  "  (Revelation,  xxi. 
'7).  Thus  are  the  meek  the  only  rightful  occupants  of  a  foot  of  ground 
•or  a  crust  of  bread  here,  and  heirs  of  all  comine  things.    6.  Bi6t86d 

are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  rigftteousDess :  Ibr  they 

.efiali  be  filled — *  shall  be  saturated.'  *From  this  verse,'  says  Tho- 
LUCK,  *  the  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  back-ground  ceases.'  Sur- 
prising !  On  the  contrary,  none  of  these  beatitudes  is  more  manifestly 
•4iug  out  of  the  rich  mine  of  the  Old  Testament.  Indeed,  how  could 
Jtxis  one  who  found  in  the  Old  Testament  **  the  poor  in  spirit,"  and 
'*^  tne  mourners  in  Zion,"  doubt  that  he  would  also  find  those  same 
'Characters  also  craving  ^zX.  righteousness  which  they  feel  and  mourn 
their  want  of?  But  what  is  &e  precise  meaning  of  '*  righteousness  " 
here?  Lutheran  expositors,  and  some  of  our  own,  seem  to  have  a 
hankering  after  that  more  restricted  sense  of  the  term  in  which  it  is 
used  with  reference  to  the  sinner's  justification  before  God.  (See 
Jeremiah,  xxiii.  6 ;  Isaiah,  xlv.  24 ;  Romans,  iv.  6 ;  2  Corinthians,  v. 
-21.)  But,  in  so  comprehensive  a  saying  as  this,  it  is  clearly  to  be  taken 
—  as  in  V.  10  also — in  a  much  wider  sense,  as  denoting  that  spiritual 
and  entire  conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  under  the  want  of  which  the 
saints  groan,  and  the  possession  of  which  constitutes  the  only  true 
saintship.  The  Old  Testament  dwells  much  on  this  righteousness,  as 
that  which  alone  God  regards  with  approbation  (Psalm  xi.  7  ;  xxiii.  3  ; 
cvi.  3 ;  Proverbs,  xii.  28 ;  xvi.  31  ;  Isaiah,  Ixiv.  5,  &c.).  As  hunger 
and  thirst  are  the  keenest  of  our  appetites,  our  Lord,  by  employing 
this  figure  here,  plainly  means  *  those  whose  deepest  cravings  are  after 
spiritual  blessings.'  And  in  the  Old  Testament  we  find  this  craving 
variously  expressed  : — "  Hearken  unto  me,  ye  that  follow  after  right- 
eousness, ye  that  seek  the  Lord  "  (Isaiah,  li.  i) ;  "  I  have  waited  for  thy 
salvation,  O  Lord,"  exclaimed  dving  Jacob  (Genesis,  xlix.  18)  ;  "  Mv 
soul,"  says  the  sweet  Psalmist,  "  breaketh  for  the  longing  that  it  hath 
vnto  thy  judgments  at  all  times"  (Psalm  cxix.  20):  and  in  similar 
breathings  does  he  give  vent  to  his  deepest  longings  in  that  and  other 
Psalms.  Well,  our  Lord  just  takes  up  here  this  blessed  frame  of  mind, 
representing  it  as  the  surest  pledge  of  the  coveted  supplies,  as  it  b  the 
l)est  preparative,  and  indeed  itself  the  beginning  of  them.  "  They 
shall  be  saturated,"  He  says ;  they  shall  not  only  have  what  they  so 
highly  value  and  long  to  possess,  but  they  shall  have  their  fill  of  it. 
Not  here,  however.  Even  in  the  Old  Testament  this  was  well  under- 
stood. "  Deliver  me,"  says  the  Psalmist  in  language  which,  beyond  all 
doubt,  stretches  beyond  the  present  scene,  "  from  men  of  the  world, 
vhich  have  their  portion  in  this  life :  As  for  me,  I  shall  behold  thy 
face  in  righteousness :  I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  thy 
likeness "  (Psalm  xvii.  13-15).  The  foregoing  beatitudes  —  the  first 
four — represent  the  saints  rather  as  conscious  of  their  nsed  of  salvation^ 
and  acting  suitably  to  that  character,  than  as  possessed  of  it.  The 
next  three  are  of  a  different  kind — ^representing  the  saints  as  having 
now  found  salvation^  and  conducting  themselves  accordingly.     7. 
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jllessetf  are  the  mercifbl :  for  thev  shall  obtain  mei^cy.    Beautiful! 

is  the  connection  between  this  and  the  preceding  beatituae.  The  one* 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  beget  the  other.  As  for  the  words,  they 
seem  directly  fetched  from  Psalm  xviii.  25,  "  With  the  merciful  thow 
wilt  show  thyself  mercifiiL"  Not  that  our  mercifulness  comes  abso>- 
lutely  first.  On  the  contrary,  our  Lord  Himself  expressly  teaches  us- 
that  God's  method  is  to  awalcen  in  us  compassion  towards  our  fellow* 
«aen  by  His  own  exercise  of  it,  in  so  stupendous  a  wav  and  measure* 
towards  ourselves.  In  the  parable  of  the  unmerciful  aebtor,  the  ser- 
vant to  whom  his  lord  -forgave  ten  thousand  talents  was  naturally 
expected  to  exercise  the  small  measure  of  the  same  compassion 
required  for  forgiving  his  fellow-servant's  debt  of  a  hundred  pence ;. 
and  it  is  only  when,  instead  of  this,  he  relentlessly  imprisoned  him  till 
he  should  pay  it  up,  that  his  lord's  indignation  was  roused,  and  he  who< 
was  designed  for  a  vessel  of  mercy  is  treated  as  a  vessel  of  wrath  (ch. 
xviii.  23-35  ;  *nd  see  ch.  v.  23,  24  ;  vi.  15  ;  James,  ii.  13.  'According; 
to  the  view  given  in  Scripture,'  says  Trench  most  justly,  '  the  Chris- 
tian stands  in  a  middle  point,  between  a  mercy  received  and  a  mercy 
yet  needed.  Sometimes  the  first  is  urged  upon  him  as  an  aigument 
for  showing  mercy — "  for^vin^  one  another  as  Christ  forgave  you  " 
(Colossians,  iii.  13  :  Ephesians,  iv.  32)  ;  sometimes  the  last — "  Blessed 
are  the  merciful :  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy  ;"  "  Forgive,  and  ye  shall 
be  forgiven  "  (Luke,  vi,  37  ;  James,  v.  9).  And  thus,  while  he  is  ever 
to  look  back  on  tjbue  mercy  received  as  the  source  and  motive  of  the 
mercy  which  he  shows,  he  also  looks  forward  to  the  mercy  which  he 
yet  needs,  and  which  he  is  assured  that  the  merciful — according  to< 
what  Bengel  beautifuUv  calls  the  benigna  talio  (the  gracious  requital)' 
of  the  kingdom  of  God — shall  receive,  as  a  new  provocation  to  its 
abundant  exercise.'  The  foretaste  and  beginnings  of  this  judicial 
recompense  are  richlv  experienced  here  below :  its  perfection  is  reserved 
for  that  day  when,  from  His  great  white  throne,  the  King  shall  say, 
"  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
yon  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  for  I  was  an  hungered,  and 
thirsty,  aad  a  stranger,  and  naked,  and  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye 
ministered  unto  me. '  Yes,  thus  he  acted  towards  us  while  on  earthy 
even  laying  down  His  life  for  us  ;  and  He  will  not.  He  cannot,  disown^ 
in  the  merciful,  the  image  of  Himself.  8.  Blessed  are  the  pure  In 
heart :  for  they  ehall  tee  God.  Here,  too,  we  are  on  Old  Testament 
ground.  There  the  difference  between  outward  and  inward  purity, 
and  the  acceptableness  of  the  latter  only  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  every- 
where taught.  Nor  is  the  '  vision  of  God '  strange  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  though  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  this  was  not  pos- 
sible in  the  present  life  (Exodus,  xxxiii.  20,  and  cf.  Job,  xix.  26,  27  ; 
Isaiah,  vi.  5),  yet  spiritually  it  was  known  and  felt  to  be  the  privilege 
of  the  saints  even  here  (Genesis,  v.  24;  vi.  9;  xvii.  i;  xlviii.  15  ; 
Psalm  xxvii.  4  ;  xxxvi.  9 ;  Ixiii.  2  ;  Isaiah,  xxxviii.  3,  11,  &c.).  But,  O 
with  what  grand  simplicity,  brevity,  and  power  is  this  great  funda- 
mental truth  here  expressed !  And  in  what  striking  contrast  would 
such  teaching  appear  to  that  which  was  then  current,  in  which  exclu> 
sive  attention  was  paid  to  ceremonial  purification  and  external  moral- 
ity?   This  heart  purity  begins  in  a  "heart  sprinkled  from  an  evil 
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conscience,**  or  a  "  conscience  purged  from  dead  works  '*  (Hebrews,  x. 
22 ;  ix.  14 ;  and  see  Acts,  xv.  9) ;  and  this  also  is  taught  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Psalm  xxxii.  i,  3 ;  cf.  Romans,  iv.  5-8 ;  and  Isaiah,  vi.  5- 
8).  The  conscience  thus  purged — the  heart  thus  sprinkled — ^there  is 
light  within  wherewith  to  see  God.  "  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellow- 
ship with  Him,  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  Ue,  and  do  not  the  truth : 
but  if  we*  walk  in  the  light,  as  He  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship 
one  with  the  other" — He  with  us  and  we  with  Him — "  and  the  blood 
of  Tesus  Christ  His  Son  cleanseth  us'* — us  who  have  this  fellowship, 
ana  who,  without  such  continual  cleansing,  would  soon  lose  it  again — 
"  from  all  sin  "  (i  John,  i.  6, 7).  "  Whosoever  sinneth  hath  not  seen 
Him,  neither  known  Him"  (i  John,  iii.  6) ;  "  He  that  doeth  evil  hath  not 
seen  God  "  (3  John,  11).  The  Inward  vision  thus  clarified,  and  the 
whole  inner  man  in  sympathy  with  God,  each  looks  upon  the  other 
with  complacencv  and  joy,  and  we  are  "  changed  into  the  same  image 
from  glory  to  glory."  But  the  full  and  beatific  vision  of  God  is 
reserved  for  that  time  to  which  the  Psalmist  stretches  his  views  — ^"  As 
for  me,  I  shall  behold  Thy  face  in  righteousness  :  I  shall  be  satisfied, 
when  I  awake,  with  thy  likeness  "  (Psalm,  xvii.  15).  Then  shall  His 
servants  serve  Him :  and  they  shall  see  His  face :  and  His  name  shall 
be  in  their  foreheads  (Revelation,  xxii.  3,  4).  They  shall  see  Him  as 
He  is  (i  John,  iii.  2).  But,  says  the  apostle,  expressing  the  converse 
of  this  beatitude — "  Follow  holiness,  without  which  no  man.  shall  se^ 

the  Lord"  (Hebrews,  xii.  14).    9.  BleMed  are  the  peacenftkere-' 

who  not  only  study  peace,  but  diffuse  it — ^for  tfiev  ehall  be  called  the 
children— 'shall  be  called  sons'— of  60d.  Of  all  these  beatitudet 
this  is  the  only  one  which  could  hardly  be  expected  to  find  its  definite 
ground  in  the  Old  Testament ;  for  that  most  glorious  character  of 
God,  the  likeness  of  which  appears  in  the  peacemakers,  had  yet  to  be 
revealed.  His  glorious  name,  indeed  —  as  "  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and 
truth,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin"  —  had  been  pro- 
claimed in  a  very  imposing  manner  (Exodus,  xxxiv.  6),  and  manifested 
in  action  with  anecting  frequency  and  variety  in  the  long  course  of  the 
ancient  economy.  And  we  have  undeniable  evidence  that  the  saints 
of  that  economy  felt  its  transforming  and  ennobling  influence  on  their 
own  diaracter.  But  it  was  not  till  Christ  "  made  peace  by  the  blood 
of  the  cross  "  that  God  could  manifest  Himself  as  "  the  God  of  peace, 
that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd 
of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant"  (He- 
brews, xiii.  20)— could  reveal  Himself  as  "  in  Chnst  reconciling  the 
world  unto  Himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them,'  and 
hold  Himself  forth  in  the  astonishing  attitude  of  beseechine  men  to 
be  "  reconciled  to  Himself"  (2  Corinthians,  v.  19,  20).  When  this 
reconciliation  actually  takes  place,  and  one  has  "peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" — eveA  "the  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  all  understanding  "-—  the  peace-receivers  become  transformed 
into  peace-difTusers.  G<3  is  thus  seen  reflected  in  them ;  and  by  the 
family  likeness  these  peacemakers  are  recognized  as  the  children  of 
God.  In  now  coming  to  the  eighth,  or  supplementary  beatitude,  it 
will  be  seen  that  all  the  saints  are  in  themselves  has  been  already  de^ 
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scribed,  in  seven  features  of  character ;  that  number  indicating  ^tf«f- 
pUteness  of  delineation.  The  last  feature,  accordingly,  is  a  passive 
one,  representing  the  treatment  that  the  characters  already  described 
may  expect  from  the  world.  He  who  shall  on^  dav  fix  the  destiny  of 
all  men  here  pronounces  certain  characters  "  blessed  ;**  but  He  ends  by 
forewarning  them  that  the  world!s  estimation  and  treatment  of  them 

will  be  the  reverse  of  His.    la  BlMMd  mre  they  whioh  are  perse- 

mrted  for  rigllteoilMeM'  sake,  &&  How  entirely  this  final  beatitude 
has  its  ground  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  evident  from  the  concluding 
words,  where  the  encouragement  held  out  to  endure  such  persecutions 
consists  in  its  being  but  a  continuation  of  what  was  experienced  by 
the  Old  Testament  servants  of  Cod.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  could 
such  beautiful  features  of  character  provoke  persecution?  To  this  the 
following  answers  should  suffice :  *'  Every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth 
the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  re- 
proved." "  The  world  cannot  hate  vou  ;  but  me  it  hateth,  because  I 
testify  of  it,  that  the  works  thereof  ire  evil."  "  If  ye  were  of  the 
world,  the  world  would  love  his  own  :  but  because  ye  are  not  of  the 
world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world 
hateth  vou."  **  There  is  yet  one  man  (said  wicked  Ahab  to  good  Je- 
hoshaphat),  by  whom  we  may  enquire  of  the  Lord  :  but  I  hate  nim ;  for 
he  never  prophesied  good  unto  me,  but  always  evil". (John, iii.  90 ;  vii. 
7 ;  XV.  19 ,  2  Chronicles,  xviii.  7).  But  more  particularly,  the  seven 
characters  here  described  are  all  in  the  teeth  of  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
insomuch  that  such  hearers  of  this  Discourse  as  breathed  that  spirit 
most  have  been  startled,  and  had  their  whole  system  of  thought  and 
action  rudely  dashed.  Poverty  of  spirit  runs,  counter  to  the  pride  of 
men's  heart ;  a  pensive  disposition,  in  the  view  of  one's  universal 
deficiencies  before  God>  is  ill  relished  by  the  callous,  indifierent,  laugh- 
ing, self-satisfied  world ;  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  taking  wrong,  is 
regarded  as  pusillanimous,  and  rasps  against  the  proud,  resentfiil  spirit 
of  the  world ;  that  craving  aAer  spiritual  blessings  rebukes  but  too 
unpleasantly  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of 
life;  so  does  a  merciful  spirit  the  hard  heartedness  of  the  world; 
purity  of  heart  contrasts  painfully  with  painted  hypocrisy ;  and  the  peace- 
maker cannot  easily  be  endured  by  the  contentious,  quarrelsome  world. 
Thus  does  "  righteousness "  come  to  be  "oersecuted."  But  blessed 
are  they  who,  in  spite  of  this,  dare  to  be  rignteous.  for  thdirs  is  tho 
kingdom  of  heaven.  As  this  was  the  reward  promised  to  the  poor 
in  spirit — the  leading  one  of  these  seven  beatitudes — of  course  it  is  the 
proper  portion  of  such  as  are  persecuted  for  exemplifying  them.     11. 

Bleoseo  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  yea— or  abuse  you  to  your  face,  in 

opposition  to  backbiting.   (See  Mark,  xv.  32.)  and  porseoute  yoU,  and 

snail  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  yon  falsely  fbr  my  sake.  Observe 

tiiis.  rie  had  before  ^id  for  righteousness*  sake."  Here  He  identi- 
fies Himself  and  His  cause  with  that  of  righteousness,  bindine  up  the 
cause  of  righteousness  in  the  world  with  the  reception  of  Himself. 
Would  Moses,  or  David,  or  Isaiah,  or  Paul  have  so  expressed  them- 
selves ?  Never.  Doubtless  they  suffered  for  righteousness'  sake.  But 
to  have  called  this  "  their  sake,"  would,  as  cveiy  one  feels,  have  been 
very  unbecoming.     Whoieas  He  that  speaks,  being  Righteousness 
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incarnate  (see  Mark,  i.  34 ;  Acts,  iiL  14 ;  Revelation,  iii.  7),  when  He 

to  speaks,  speaks  only  like  Himself.    I  a.    Rejoioe^  and  be  exceeding 

glad —' exult.'  In  the  corresponding  passage  of  Luke  (vi.  22,  23), 
where  every  indignity  trying  to  flesh  and  blcxxl  is  held  forth  as  the 
probable  lot  of  such  as  were  faithful  to  Him,  the  word  is  even  stronger 
than  here,  "  leap,"  as  if  He  would  have  their  inward  trans£ort  to  over- 
power and  absorb  the  sense  of  all  these  affronts  and  sunerines ;  nor 

will  anything  else  do  it.  for  great  is  yottr  reward  In  heaven :  for 
•0  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you  :—^.</., 

*  You  do  but  serve  yourselves  heiis  to  their  character  and  sufferings, 
and  the  reward  will  be  common.'  13-16.  We  have  here  the  practical 
application  of  the  foregoing  principles  to  those  disciples  who  sat  listen- 
ing* to  them,  and  to  their  successors  in  all  time.  Our  Lord,  though 
He  began  by  pronouncing  certain  characters  to  be  blessed — ^without 
express  reference  to  any  of  His  hearers^-does  not  close  the  beatitudes 
without  intimating  that  such  characters  were  in  existence,  and  that 
already  they  were  before  Him.  Accordingly  from  characters  He  comes 
to  persons  possessing  them,  saying,  "  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall 
revile  you,'  &c.  And  now,  continuing  this  mode  of  direct  pereonal 
address,  He  startles  those  humble,  unknown  men  by  pronouncing 
them  the  exalted  benefactors  of  their  whole  species.  13.  Ye  are  the 
SSK  of  the  earth — ^to  preserve  it  from  corruption,  to  season  its  insi- 
pidity,  to  freshen  and  sweeten  it.  The  value  of  salt  for  these  purposes 
is  abundantly  referred  to  by  classical  writers  as  well  as  in  Scripture  ; 
and  hence  its  symbolical  significance  in  the  religious  offerings  as  well 
of  those  without  as  of  those  within  the  pale  of  revealed  religion.  In 
Scripture,  mankind,  under  the  unrestrained  workings  of  their  own 
evil  nature,  are  represented  as  entirely  corrupt.  Thus,  before  the 
flood  (Genesis,  vi.  11,  12);  after  the  flood  (Genesis,  viii.  21);  in  the 
days  of  David  (Psalm  xiv.  2,  3):  in  the  days  of  Isaiah  (Isaiah,  i.  5,6) ; 
and  in  the  days  of  Paul  (Ephesians,  ii.  1-3 ;  see  also  Job,  xiv.  4 ;  xv. 
15,  16 ;  John,  iii.  6  ;  compared  with  Romans,  viii.  8  ;  Titus,  iii.  2,  3^. 
The  remedy  for  this,  says  our  Lord  here,  is  the  active  presence  of  His 
disciples  among  their  fellows.  The  character  and  principles  of  Chris- 
tians, brought  into  close  contact  with  it,  are  designed  to  arrest  the 
festering  corruption  of  humanity  and  season  its  insipidity.  But  how, 
it  may  be  asked,  are  Christians  to  do  this  office  for  their  fellow-men, 
if  their  righteousness  only  exasperate  them,  and  recoil,  in  eveiy  form 
of  persecution  upon  themselves  ?  The  answer  is.  That  is  but  the  first 
ana  partial  effect  of  their  Christianity  upon  the  world :  though  the 
great  proportion  would  dislike  and  reject  the  truth,  a  small  but  noble 
band  would  receive  and  hold  it  fast ;  and  in  the  struggle  that  would 
ensue,  one  and  another  even  of  the  opposing  party  would  come  over 
to  His  ranks,  and  at  length  the  Gospel  would  carry  all  before  it.  bitt 
if  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour — *  become  unsavoury'  or  *  insipid  ;' 
losing  its  saline  or  salting  property.  The  meaning  is.  If  that  Chris- 
t^nity  on  which  the  health  of  the  world  depends,  does  in  any  age, 
region,  or  individual,  exist  only  in  name^  or  if  it  contain  not  those 
samng  elements  for  want  of  which  the  world  languishes,  where- 
with shall  it  be  salted  ?-*how  shall  the  salting  qualities  be  restored 
to  it  ?    (Cf.  Mark,  ix.  5a)    Whether  salt  ever  does  lose  its  saline  prop- 
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utjf  about  miiich  there  is  a  dtfierence  of  opinion^s  a  question  of 
no  moaent  here.  The  point  of  the  case  lies  in  the  supposition — that 
if  a  should  lose  ii^  the  consequence  would  be  here  as  described.  So 
with  Christians.  The  question  is  not.  Can,  or  do^  the  saints  erer 
totally  lose  that  grace  wnich  makes  thorn  a  blessing  to  their  fellow- 
men  ?  But,  What  is  to  be  the  issue  of  that  Christianity  which  is  found 
wanting  in  those  elements  which  can  alone  stajr  the  corruption  and 
season  the  tastelessness  of  an  all-pervading  carnality  ?  The  restoration 
or  non-restoration  of  graces  or  true  living  Christianity,  to  those  who 
have  lost  it,  has,  in  our  judgment,  nothing  at  all  to  do  here.  The 
question  is  not,  If  a  man  lose  his  grace,  how  shall  that  grace  be  re- 
stored to  him  ?  but.  Since  living  Christianity  is  the  only  "  salt  of  the 
earth,"  if  men  lose  that,  what  else  can  supplv  its  place  ?  What  follows 
is  the  appalling  answer  to  this  question,  it  it  tbeioefertb  QOOd  for 
IMtMllfly  iMrt  to  Im  oast  OOt — a  figurative  expression  of  indignant  ex- 
clusion from  the  kingdom  of  God  (cf.  ch.  viii.  12  ;  xxii.  13  ;  John,  vi. 

37 ;  ix.  34).   and  to  DO  troddon  under  tbo  foot  of  non  ^  expressive 

of  contempt  and  scorn.  It  is  not  the  mere  want  of  a  certain  charac- 
ter, but  the  want  of  it  in  those  whose  profession  and  appearance  were 
fitted  to  bep;et  expectation  of  finding  it  14.  Yo  are  the  liglrt  of  the 
world — This  being  the  distinctive  title  which  our  Lord  appropriates 
to  Himself  (John,  viii.  12  ;  ix.  5  ;  and  see  John,  i.  4,  9 ;  iii.  19 ;  xii.  35, 
36) — a  title  expressly  said  to  be  unsuitable  even  to  the  highest  of  all 
the  prophets  (John,  i.  8)— it  must  be  applied  here  by  our  Lord  to  His 
disciples  only  as  they  shine  with  His  light  upon  the  world,  in  virtue 
of  His  Spirit  dwelling  in  them,  and  the  same  mind  being  in  them 
which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.  Nor  are  Christians  anywhere  else  so 
called.  Nay,  as  if  to  avoid  the  august  title  which  the  Master  has  ap- 
propriated to  Himself,  Christians  are  said  to  *'  shine  " — not  as  "  lights," 
as  our  translators  render  it,  but^"  as  luminaries  in  the  world  "  (Philip- 
pians,  ii.  15) ;  and  the  Baptist  is  said  to  have  been  **  the  burning  and 
shining  '* — not  "  light,"  as  in  our  translation,  but — "  lamp  "  of  his  day 
(John,  V.  35).  Let  it  be  observed,  too,  that  while  the  two  figures  of 
salt  and  sunlight  both  express  the  same  functions  of  Christians — their 
blessed  influence  on  their  fellow-men  —  they  each  set  this  forth  under 
a  different  aspect  Salt  operates  internally,  in  the  mass  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact ;  the  sunlight  operates  externally,  irradiating  all  that 
it  reaches.  Hence  Christians  are  warily  styled  "  the  salt  of  the  earth** 
— ^with  reference  to  the  masses  of  mankind  with  whom  they  ace  ex- 
pected to  mix  ;  but  **  the  light  of  the  «vri^"~with  reference  to  the 
vast  and  variegated  surface  which  feels  its  fructifying  and  gladdening 
radiance.  The  same  distinction  is  observable  in  the  second  pair  of 
those  seven  parables  which  our  Lord  spoke  from  the  Galilean  lake — 
that  of  the  "  mustard  seed,'*  which  g^rew  to  be  a  great  overshadowing 
tree,  answering  to  the  sunlight  which  invests  the  world,  and  that  of 
the  "  leaven,"  which  a  woman  took  and,  like  the  salt,  kid  in  three 
measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened  (ch.  xiii.  31-33).  A  Gity 
that  is  set  on  aJI  hill  oanaot  be  hid  —  nor  can  it  be  supposed  to  have 
been  so  built  except  to  be  seen  by  many  eyes.    15.  Noilher  do  men 

light  a  eandle-~or '  lamp  *— and  put  it  under  a  buebel— a  dry  measure 

'  00  a  oandleatiok^  rather,  *  under  the  bushel,  but  on  the  lamp- 
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stand/    The  article  is  inserted  in  both  cases  to  express  the  funiliarit^        / 
of  eveiy  one  with  those  household  utensils,    ana  it  giveth  HgM  — 

*8hineth'— auto  all  that  are  In  ilie  bouse.  i6w  Let  yoar  lloht  so 
shine  belbre  men,  that  they  may  see  yonr  good  works,  and  glorify 

your  Father  Whioh  is  in  heaven.  As  nobody  lights  a  lamp  only  to 
cover  it  up,  but  places  it  so  conspicuously  as  to  give  light  to  all  who 
need  light,  so  Christians,  being  the  light  of  the  world,  instead  of 
hiding  Sieir  light,  are  so  to  hold  it  forth  before  men  that  they  may  see 
what  a  life  the  disciples  of  Christ  lead,  and  seeing  this,  may  glorify 
their  Father  for  so  redeeming,  transforming,  and  ennobling  earth's 
sinful  children,  and  opening  to  themselves  the  way  to  like  redemption 
and  transformation. 

17-48.  Identity  of  these  Princtples  with  those  op  the 
Ancient  EoonomV,  in  contrast  with  the  reigning  Traditional 
Teaching.    Ejt^sition  of  Principles  (v.  17-20),     17.  Think  not  that 

I  am  oome— '  that  I  came  '--to  destroy  the  Law,  or  the  Prophets— 

f>.,  *  the  authority  and  principles  of  the  Old  Testament.'  (On  the 
phrase,  see  ch.  vii.  12  ;  xxii.  40 ;  Luke,  xvi.  16  ;  Acts,  xiii.  15.)  This 
general  way  of  taking  the  phrase  is  much  better  than  understanding 
''the  Law  *  and  **the  Propnets"  separately,  and  enquiring,  as  many 
good  critics  do,  in  what  sense  our  Lord  could  be  supposed  to  meditate 
the  subversion  of  each.  To  the  various  classes  of  his  hearers,  who 
might  view  such  supposed  abrogation  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
with  very  different  feelings,  our  Lord's  announcement  would,  in  effect 
be  such  as  this — *  Ye  who  "  tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord,"/«ir  not 
that  I  am  going  to  sweep  the  foundation  from  under  your  feet :  Ye 
restless  and  revolutionary  spirits,  hope  not  th^t  I  am  going  to  head  any 
revolutionary  movement :  And  ye  who  hypocritically  affect  great  rev- 
erence for  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  pretend  not  to  find  anything  in 
my  teaching  derogatory  to  God's  living  oracles.'  I  am  not  COmS  tO 
destroy,  bin  to  TUMi.  *  Not  to  subvert,  abrogate,  or  annul,  but  to 
establi»i  the  Law  and  the  Prophets — to  unfold  them,  to  embody  them 
in  living  form,  and  to  enshrine  them  in  the  reverence,  affiection,  and  char« 
acter  of  xaen,  am  I  come.'  18.  For  verity  I  say  unto  yOH.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  does  that  august  expression  occur  in  our  Lord's 
recorded  teaching,  with  which  we  have  grown  so  familiar  as  hardly  to 
reflect  on  its  full  import.  It  is  the  expression,  manifestly,  of  supreme 
legislative  authority;  and  as  the  subject  in  connection  with  which  it  is 
uttered  is  the  Moral  Law,  no  higher  claim  to  an  authority  strictly 
divine  could  be  advanced.  For  when  we  observe  how  jealously  Jeho- 
vah asserts  it  as  His  exclusive  prerogative  to  give  law  to  men  (Leviticus, 
xviii.  1-5  ;  xix.  37 ;  stxvi.  1-4, 13-16,  &c.),  such  language  as  this  of  our 
Lord  will  appear  totally  unsuitable,  and  indeed  abhorrent,  from  any 
creature-lips.  When  the  Baptist's  words — "  I  say  unto  you  "(ch.  iii.  9) 
— are  compared  with  those  of  his  Master  here,  the  difference  of  the 

two  cases  will  be  at  once  apparent.    Till  heaven  and  earth  pass. 

Though  even  the  Old  Testament  announces  the  ultimate  "  peraition 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  in  contrast  with  the  immutability  of 
Jehovah  (Psalm  cii.  24-27),  the  prevalent  representation  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  in  Scripture,  when  employed  as  a  popular  figure,  is  that  of 
their  stability  (Psalm  cxix.  89-^1 ;  Ecdesiastes,  i,  4 ;  Jeremiah,  xsodlL 
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25,  36).  It  IS  the  enduring  stability,  then,  of  the  great  troths  and 
principles,  moral  and  sptritiud,  of  the  Old  Testament  Revelation  which 
our  Lord  thus  expresses.  OM  jOt — :the  smallest  of  the  Hebrew  letters 
— or  OMtittIO— one  of  those  little  strokes  by  which  alone  some  of  the 
Hebrew  letters  are  distingnidied  from  others  like  them  —  thaN  ill  RO 
wise  |NIM  fi^NI  the  law,  till  all  be  flHHled.  The  meaning  is  that 
*not  so  much  as  the  smallest  loss  of  authority  or  vitality  shall  ever 
come  over  the  law.'  The  expression,  **  till  all  be  fulfilled,"  is  much 
the  same  in  meaning  as  *it  shaU  be  had  in  undiminished  and 
enduring  honour,  from  its  greatest  to  its  least  requirements.'  Again, 
this  general  way  of  viewing  our  Lord's  words  here  seems  far  preferable 
to  that  doctrinal  understanding  of  them  which  would  require  us  to  deter- 
mine the  different  kinds  of  ''fulfilment "  which  the  moral  and  the  cere- 
monial parts  of  it  were  to  have.    19.  Whoeoever  therefore  ehall 

hreak — rather  *  dissolve/  '  annul,'  or  *  make  invalid '—  one  ^  these 
least  eonaiaildlliehtS ' — an  expression  equivalent  to  'one  of  the  least 
of  these  commandments — ana  shall  teaoh  men  so — referring  to  the 
Pharisees  and  their  teaching,  as  is  plain  from  the  next  verse,  but  of 
course  embracing  all  similar  schools  and  teaching  in  the  Christian 

Church ->  he  shall  he  ealM  the  least  In  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

As  the  thing  spoken  of  is  not  the  practical  breaking,  or  disobeying,  of 
the  law,  but  annulling  or  enervating  its  obligation  by  a  vicious  system 
of  interpretation,  and  teaching  others  to  do  the  same ;  so  the  thing 
threatened  is  not  exclusion  from  heaven,  and  still  less  the  lowest  place 
in  it,  but  a  degraded  and  contemptuous  position  in  the  present  stage 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  other  words,  '  they  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  retributive  providence  (hat  overtakes  them,  to  the  same  condition 
of  dishonour  to  which,  by  their  system  and  their  teaching,  they  have 
brought  down  those  eternal  principles  of  God's  law.'  but  whoSOOver 
shall  do  and  teach  them — wvose  principles  and  teaching  go  to  exalt 
the  authority  and  honour  of  God's  law,  in  its  lowest  as  well  as  me  highest 

requirements— the  Same  Shall  he  oailed  great  in  the  kingdom  of 

heaven — '  shall,  by  that  providence  which  watches  over  the  honour  of 
God's  moral  administration,  be  raised  to  the  same  position  of  author- 
mr  and  honour  to  which  they  exalt  the  law.     20.  For  I  say  untO  yOV. 

Tnat  excefit  your  riahteonsness  shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of 

the  scribes  and  Phansees.  The  superiority  of  the  Pharisaic  righteous- 
ness here  required  is  plainly  in  kind^  not  degree ;  for  all  Scripture 
teaches  that  entrance  into  God's  kingdom,  whether  in  its  present  or 
future  stage,  depends,  not  on  the  degree  of  our  excellence  in  anything, 
but  solely  on  our  having  the  character  itself  which  God  demands. 
Our  righteousness,  then  —  if  it  is  to  contrast  with  the  outward  and 
formal  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  —  must  be  inward^ 
trital,  spiritual.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  them- 
selves  might  have  the  very  righteousness  here  demanded ;  but  our 
Lord  is  speaking,  not  of  persons,  but  of  the  system  they  represented 

and  taught,    ye  Shall  In  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

If  this  refer,  as  in  the  preceding  verse,  rather  to  the  earthly  stage  of 
this  kingdom,  the  meaning  is,  that  without  a  righteousness  excelling 
that  of  the  Pharisees,  we  cannot  be  members  of  it  at  all,  save  in  name. 
This  was  no  new  doctrine  (Romans,  ii.  28,  39 ;  ix.  6 ;  Philippians^  iii. 
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3).  Bat  oar  Lord's  teaching  here  stretches  beyond  the  present  scene, 
to  that  everlasting  stage  of  the  kingdom,  where  without  "  purity  of 
heart/'  none  **  shall  see  God/' 

'  The  ^rihtaiity  of  the  true  righteousness^  in  cotUmst  vnih  that  of 
the  Scr&es  and  PheuriseeSf  illustrated  from  the  Sixth  Commandment  (v, 

21.26).    21.    Ye  have  heard  that  tt  was  aaii|  liy  tMpof  old  tine— 

or,  as  in  the  margin,  *  to  them  of  old  time/  Which  of  these  transla- 
tions is  the  right  one  has  been  much  controverted.  Either  of  them  is 
grammatically  defensible,  though  the  latter  — "  to  the  ancients  " —  is 
more  consistent  with  New  Testament  usage  (see  the  Greek  <3i  Romans, 
ix.  12,  26  ;  Revelation,  vi.  11 ;  ix.4) ;  and  most  critics  decide  in  favour 
of  it  But  it  is  not  a  question  of  Greek  only.  Nearly  all  who  would 
translate  "  to  the  ancients  "  take  the  speaker  of  the  words  quoted  to  be 
Moses  in  the  law;  "  the  ancients "  to  be  the  people  to  whom  Moses 

fave  the  law ;  and  the  intention  of  our  Lord  here  to  be  to  contrast 
lis  own  teaching,  more  or  less,  with  that  of  Moses ;  either  as  opp<>sed 
to  it — as  some  go  to  the  length  of  affirming — or  at  least  as  mooi^ng, 
enlarging,  elevating  it.  But  who  can  reasonably  ima^e  such  a  tning, 
just  after  the  most  solemn  and  emphatic  proclamation  of  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  law,  and  the  honour  and  glory  in  which  it  was  to  be  held 
under  the  new  economy  ?  To  us  it  seems  as  plain  as  possible  that  our 
Lord's  one  object  is  to  contrast  the  traditional  perversions  of  the  law 
with  the  true  sense  of  it  as  expounded  by  Himselt  A  few  of  those 
who  assent  to  this  still  think  that  "  to  the  ancients  "  is  the  only  legiti- 
mate translation  of  the  words  ;  undentanding  that  our  Lord  is  report- 
ing what  had  been  said  to  the  ancients,  not  by  Moses,  but  by  the  per- 
verters  of  his  law.  We  do  not  object  to  this  ;  but  we  incline  to  think 
(with  Beza,  and  after  him  with  Fritzsche,  Olhausen,  Stier,  and 
Bloomfi^ld)  that  "  by  the  ancients"  must  have  been  what  our  Lord 
meant  here,  referring  ,to  the  corrupt  teachers  rather  than  the  perverted 
people.  Thou  ehan  not  kill  :~^u/.,  '  This  being  all  that  the  law  re- 
quires, whosoever  has  imbrued  his  hands  in  his  brother's  blood,  but  he 
only,  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  this  commandment  /  and  whoeoover 

ehall  kiilehall  be  in  danger  of— *  liable  to  '—the  Jvdgnent—tV.,  of 

the  sentence  of  those  inferior  courts  of  judicature  which  vrere  estab- 
lished in  all  the  principal  towns,  in  compliance  with  Deuteronomy, 
xvi.  16.  Thus  was  this  commandment  reduced,  from  a  holy  law  of 
the  heart-searching  God,  to  a  mere  criminal  statute,  taking  cognizance 
only  of  outward  actions,  such  as  that  which  we  read  in  Ex<xlus,  xxi. 
12  ;  Leviticus,  xxiv.  17.  22.  But  I  eay  unto  you.  Mark  the  authori- 
tative tone  in  which — as  Himself  the  Lawgiver  and  Judge  —  Christ 
now  gives  the  true  sense,  and  explains  the  deep  readi  of  the  com- 
mandment That  whoeoever  it  angry  with  hie  brother  without  a 
oauee  ehali  be  In  danoer  of  the  Judgment ;  and  whoeoever  ehail  eay 
to  hie  brother,  Racal  ehail  be  In  danger  of  the  counoil ;  but  who- 
eoever ehali  eay,  Thou  fooi  I  ehail  be  in  danger  of  hell  Are.    It  is 

unreasonable  to  deny,  as  Alexander  does,  that  three  degrees  of  pun- 
ishment are  here  meant  to  be  ejqpressed,  and  to  say  that  it  is  but  a 
threefold  expression  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  Romish  exposi- 
tors greatly  err  in  taking  the  first  two  — "  the  judgment "  and  "  the 
ooimal"— >to  refer  to  degrees  of  temporal  punishment  with  which 
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lesser  sms  were  to  be  visited  under  the  Gospel,  and  only  the  last — 
"  hdl  fire  ** —  to  refer  to  the  future  life.  AU  three  clearly  refer  to  divine 
retrilmH4fn^  and  that  alone,  for  breaches  of  this  commandment ;  though 
this  is  expressed  by  an  €Ulusion  to  Jewish  tribunals.  The  "Judgment," 
as  already  explained,  was  the  lowest  of  these :  the  ^*  council "  or  *  Sanhe- 
drim'— which  sat  at  Jerusalem — ^was  the  highest ;  while  the  word  used 
for  "  hell  fire  "  contains  an  allusion  to  the  "  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnon" 
(Joshua,  xviii.  16).  In  this  valley  the  Tews,  when  steeped  in  idolatry, 
went  the  length  of  bunfing  their  children  to  Moloch  "  on  the  high 
places  of  Toimet" — in  consequence  of  which  good  Josish  defiled  it, 
to  prevent  the,  repetition  of  such  abominations  (2  Kings,  xxiii.  10) ; 
and  from  that  time  forward,  if  we  may  believe  the  Jewish  writers,  a  fire 
was  kept  burning  in  it  to  consume  the  carrion,  and  all  kinds  of  impu- 
rities, that  collected  about  the  capital.  Certain  it  is,  that  while  the 
final  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  described  in  the  Old  Testament  by 
allusions  to  this  valley  of  Tophet  or  Hinnon  (Isaiah,  xxx.  33  ;  Ixvi.  24), 
our  Lord  Himself  describes  the  same  by  merely  quoting  these  terrific 
descriptions  of  the  evangelical  prophet  (Mark,  ix.  43-48).  What  pre- 
cise degrees  of  unholy  feeling  towards  our  brother  are  indicated  by 
the  words  '*  Raca  "  and  '*  fool "  it  would  be  as  useless  as  it  is  vain  to 
enquire.  Every  age  and  every  country  has  its  modes  of  expressing 
such  things;  and,  no  doubt,  our  Lord  seized  on  the  then  current 
phraseology  of  unholy  disrespect  and  contempt,  merely  to  express  and 
condemn  the  different  d^^es  of  such  feeling  when  brought  out  in 
words,  as  He  had  immediately  before  condemned  the  feeling  itself. 
In  fact,  so  little  are  we  to  make  of  mere  words^  apart  from  the  feeling 
which  they  express,  that  as  anger  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  borne 
by  our  Lord  towards  His  enemies,  though  mixed  with  **  grief  for  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts  **  (Mark,  iii.  5),  and  as  the  apostle  teaches  us 
that  there  is  an  anger  which  is  not  sinful  (Ephesians,  iv.  26)  ;  so  in  the 
Epistle  of  James  (ii.  20)  we  find  the  words, "  O  vain  "  or  *  empty '  man  ; 
and  our  Lord  Himself  applies  the  very  vord  "  fools "  twice  in  one 
brt^th  to  the  blind  guides  of  the  people  (ch.  xxiii.  17,  19)  although,  in 
both  cases,  it  is  to  false  reasoners  rather  than  persons  that  such  words 
are  applied.  The  spirit,  then  of  the  whole  statement  may  be  thus 
given — 'Forages  ye  have  been  taught  that  the  sixth  commandment, 
for  example,  is  broken  only  by  the  murderer,  to  pass  sentence  u]X>n 
whom. is  the  proper  business  of  the  recognised  tribunals;  but  I  say 
unto  you  that  it  is  broken  even  by  causeless  anger,  which  is  but  hatred 
in  the  bud,  as  hatred  is  incipient  murder  (i  John,  iii.  15);  and  if  by 
the  feelings,  much  more  by  those  words  in  which  all  ill  feeling,  from 
the  slightest  to  the  most  envenomed,  are  wont  to  be  cast  upon  a 
brother  ;^  and  just  as  there  are  gradations  in  human  courts  of  judica- 
ture, and  in  the  sentences  which  they  pronounce  according  to  the  de- 
grees oi  criminality,  so  will  the  judicial  treatment  of  all  the  breakers 
of  this  oommandnient  at  the  divine  tribunal  be  according  to  their  real 
criminality  before  the  heart-searching  Judge.'  O  what  holy  teaching 
is  this !  23.  Therefore  —  to  apply  the  foregoing,  and  show  its  para- 
mount importance— If  thoH  briRQ  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there 
renenbereet  that  thy  brother  haOi  anght  —  of  just  complaint 
agalait  thee ;   34*  Leave  there  thy  gift  befbre  the  altar,  aad  go 
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thy  way;  first  be  reoMciMto  tliytratlier.   The  meaning  evi- 

dently  is — not,  *  dismiss  from  thine  own  breast  all  ill-feeling/  but  *  get 
thy  brothjsr  to  dismiss  from  his  mind  all  grudge  against  Uiee.'    MMI 

thM  oone  aad  offer  thy  eifL    *  The  picture/  says  Tholuck,  '  is 

drawn  from  life.  It  transports  us  to  the  moment  when  the  Israelite, 
having  brought  hb  sacrifice  to  the  court  of  the  Israelites,  awaited  the 
instant  when  the  priest  would  approach  to  receive  it  at  his  hands. 
He  waits  with  his  gift  at  the  rails  which  separate  the  place  where  he 
stands  from  the  court  of  the  priests,  into  which  his  offering  will  pres- 
ently be  taken,  there  to  be  slain  by  the  priest,  and  by  him  presented 
upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice.'  It  is  at  this  solemn  moment,  when  about 
to  cast  himself  upon  divine  mercy,  and  seek  in  his  offering  a  seal  of 
divine  forgiveness,  that  the  offerer  is  supposed,  all  at  once,  to  remem- 
ber that  some  brother  has  a  just  cause  of  complaint  against  him  through 
breach  of  this  commandment  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  just  indi- 
cated. What  then  ?  Is  he  to  say.  As  soon  as  I  have  offerea  this  gift 
I  will  go  straight  to  my  brother,  and  make  it  up  with  him  ?  Nay ;  but 
before  another  stej)  is  taken — even  before  the  offering  b  presented — 
this  reconciliation  is  to  be  sought,  though  the  gift  have  to  be  left  unof- 
fered  before  the  altar.  The  converse  of  the  truth  here  taught  b  very 
strikingly  expressed  in  Mark,  xi,  25, 26.  "  And  when  ye  stand  graying 
(in  the  veiy  act),  forgive,  if  ye  have  aught  (of  just  complaint)  against 
any ;  that  your  Father  also  which  is  in  heaven  may  forgive  you  your 
trespasses.  But  if  ye  do  not  forgive,  neither  will  your  Father  which  b 
in  heaven  forgive  you."  Hence  the  beautiful  practice  of  the  early 
Church,  to  see  that  all  differences  amongst  brethren  and  sisters  in 
Christ  were  made  up,  in  the  spirit  of  love,  before  going  to  the  Holy 
Communion  ;  and  tne  Church  of  England  has  a  rubriod  direction  to 
this  effect  in  her  Communion  service.  Certainly,  if  this  be  the  highest 
act  of  worship  on  earth,  such  reconciliation — though  obligatory  on  all 
other  occasions  of  worship — must  be  peculiarly  so  then.  25.  Agree 
with  thine  adversary — thine  opponent  in  a  matter  cognizable  by  law, 

quiolciy,  whiles  thou  art  In  the  way  with  him—*'  to  the  magistrate," 

as  in  Luke,  xii.  58 ;  lest  at  anytime  —  here,  rather,  'lest  at  all,'  or 

simply '  lest '  the  adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  Judge 

— having  pronounced  thee  in  the  wrong,  deliver  Ihee  tO  the  oflloer^- 

the  official  whose  business  it  is  to  see  ue  sentence  carried  into  effect, 

and  thou  be  east  into  prison.  26.  Verily  I  say  unto  thee.  Thou 
shaK  hy  no  means  oome  out  thence,  till  tnou  hast  paid  the  utter- 
most larthing — a  Pactional  Roman  coin,  to  which  our  '* farthing** 
answers  sufficiently  well  That  our  Lord  meant  here  merely  to  give  a 
piece  of  prudential  advice  to  hb  hearers,  to  keep  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  law  and  its  officials  by  settling  all  disputes  with  one  another  pri- 
vately, b  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed,  though  there  are  critics  of 
a  school  low  enough  to  suggest  this.  The  concluding  words — "  Verily 
I  say  unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  by  no  means  come  out,'  &c —  manifestly 
show  that  though  the  language  b  drawn  fi:om  human  disputes  and 
legal  procedure.  He  b  dealing  with  a  higher  than  any  human  quarrel, 
a  higher  than  any  human  tribunal,  a  higher  than  any  human  and  tem- 
por^  sentence.  In  this  view  of  the  words  —  in  which  nearly  all  critics 
worthy  of  the  name  agree  •*  the  spirit  of  them  may  be  thus  e^ressed : 
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— '  In  expounding  the  sixth  commandment,  I  have  spoken  of  offences 
between  man  and  man  ;  reminding  you  that  the  offender  has  another 
party  to  deal  with  besides  him  whom  he  has  wronged  on  earth,  and 
assuring  you  that  all  warship  ofiered  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts  by  one 
who  knows  that  a  brother  has  just  cause  of  complaint  against  him, 
and  yet  takes  no  steps  to  remove  it,  is  vain :  But .  1  cannot  pass  from 
this  subject  without  reminding  you  of  One  whose  cause  of  complaint 
against  you  is  fsr  more  deacUv  than  any  that  man  can  have  i^inst 
man ;  and  since  with  that  Acfvexsary  you  are  already  on  the  way  to 
Judgment,  it  will  be  your  wisdom  to  make  up  the  quarrel  without  de- 
Liy,  lest  sentence  of  condemnation  be  pronounced  upon  you,  and  then 
wUl  execution  straightway  follow,  from  the  effects  of  which  you  shall 
never  escape  as  long  as  any  remnant  of  the  offence  remains  unexpi- 
ated/  It  will  be  observed  that  as  the  pfineipU  on  which  we  are  to 
''agree  "  with  this  "Adversaiy"  is  not  here  specified,  and  the  precise 
nature  of  the  retribution  that  is  to  light  upon  the  despisers  of  this 
warning  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  the  mere  use  of  the  word  "  prison  ;" 
so,  the  remidilessKess  of  the  punishment  is  not  in  so  many  words  ex- 
prened,  and  still  less  is  its  actual  eessation  taught.  The  language  on 
all  these  points  is  decidedly  general ;  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
the  unending  duraU^  of  future  punishment  —  elsewhere  so  clearly 
and  awfully  expressed  by  our  Loni  Himself,  as  in  f.  39  and  30,  and 
Mark,  ix.  43,  48 — is  the  only  doctrine  with  which  His  language  here 
quite  naturally  fmd  fully  accords.     (Cf.  ch.  xviii.  30,  34.) 

The  same  subject  illustrated  from  the  Seventh  Commandment  (z^.  27- 

33).   27.  Ye  iMve  beard  that  it  wae  said.    The  words "  by,"  or "  to 

them  of  old  time,"  in  this  verse  are  insufficiently  supported,  and  prob- 
ably were  not  in  the  original  text.  Thou  thalt  lOt  OeiMiit  adultery. 
Interpreting  this  seventh,  as  they  did  the  sixth  commandment,  the 
traditional  pervertefs  of  the  law  restricted  the  breach  of  it  to  acts  of 
criminal  intercourse  between,  or  with,  married  persons  exclusively. 
Our  Lord  now  dissipates  such  delusions.     28.  But  I  say  Ullto  you, 

TImA  wheeeever  loeketb  on  a  woaian  to  lust  after  herewith  the 

intent  to  do  so,  as  the  same  expression  b  used  in  ch.  vi.  i ;  or,  with  the 
fiill  consent  of  his  will,  to  feed  thereby  his  unholy  desires,     hath  COUI* 

■itted  adultery  with  her  already  in  hie  heart.  We  are  not  to  sup- 
pose, from  the  word  here  used — **  adultery  " —  that  our  Lord  means  to 
restrict  the  breach  of  this  commandment  to  married  persons,  or  to 
criminal  intercourse  with  such.  The  expressions, "  te/^^<vz/^r  looketh," 
and  "  looketh  upon  a  woman**  seem  clearly  to  extend  the  range  of  this 
commandment  to  all  forms  of  impurity,  and  the  counsels  which  follow 
-*as  they  most  certainly  were  intended  for  all,  whether  married  or 
unmarried  — seem  to  confirm  this.  As  in  dealing  with  the  sixth  com- 
mandment our  Lord  first  expounds  it,  and  then  in  the  four  following 
verses,  applies  His  exposition ;  so  here.  He  first  expounds  the  seventh 
commandment,  and  then  in  the  four  following  verses  applies  His  expo- 
sition. 29.  And  if  thy  right  eye — the  readier  and  the  dearer  of  the 
two,  oHlMld  thee — be  a  'trap-spring,  or,  as  in  the  New  Testament, 
be  'an  occasion  of  stumbling^  to  thee,  piuok  it  OUt,  and  Cast  it  froui 
thee  —  implying  a  certain  indignant  promptitude,  heedless  of  what- 
ever cost  to  feelmg  the  act  may  involve,    of  course  it  is  not  theeyesim^ 
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ply  of  which  our  Lord  speaks — as  if  execution  were  to  be  done  upon 
the  bodily  organ  —  though  there  have  been  fanatical  ascetics  who  have 
both  advocated  and  practised  this,  showing  a  very  low  apprehension 
of  spiritual  things  —  but  thi  offending  t^,  or  the  eye  considered  as  the 
occasion  of  sin  ;  and  consequently,  onfy  the  sinfui  exercist  of  the  or- 
gan which  is  meant.  For  as  one  might  put  out  his  eyes  without  in  the 
least  quenching  the  lust  to  which  they  administered,  so,  **  if  thine  eye 
be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light,"  and,  when  directed 
by  a  holy  mind,  becomes  an  "  instrument  of  righteousness  unto  God.'* 
At  the  same  time,  just  as  by  cutting  off  a  hand,  or  plucking  out  an  eye, 
the  power  of  acting  and  of  seeing  would  be  destroyed,  our  Lord  cer- 
tainly means  that  we  are  to  strike  at  the  root  of  such  unholy  disposi- 
tions, as  well  as  to  cut  off  the  occasions  which  tend  to  stimulate  tnem. 

for  tt  is  prolltaUe  for  tliee  that  one  of  thy  nembero  should  perish, 
and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  oast  into  hell.    He  who  de- 

spises  the  warning  to  **  cast  from  him,"  with  indignant  promptitude  an 
offending  member,  will  find  his  whole  body  "  cast,*'  with  a  retributive 
promptitude  of  indignation,  *Mnto  helL'"  Sharp  language  this,  from 
the  lips  of  Love  incarnate  !  yx  And  if  thy  right  hand —  the  orran 
of  action,  to  which  the  eye  excites,  offlBnd  thee.  OUt  it  off,  and  Cast  it 
from  thee :  Ibr  It  Is  profitable,  &c.  See  t/.  29  The  repetition,  in 
identical  terms,  of  such  stem  truths  and  aw6il  lessons  seems  character- 
istic of  our  Lord's  manner  of  teaching.  Cf.  Mark  ix.  43*48.  31.  It 
hath  been  said.  This  shortened  form  was  perhaps  intentional,  to 
mark  a  transition  from  the  commandments  of  the  Decalogue  to  a  civil 
enactment  on  the  subject  of  Divorce,  quoted  from  Deuteronomy  xxiv. 
I.  The  law  of  Divorce — according  to  its  strictness  or  laxity — has  so 
intimate  a  bearing  upon  purity  in  the  married  life,'  that  nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  to  pass  from  the  seventh  commandment  to  the 
loose  views  on  that  subject  then  current     Whosoever  shall  put  away 

his  wifiD,  let  him  give  her  a  writing  of  divoreement —a  legal  check 

upon  reckless  and  tyrannical  separation.  The  one  legitimate  ground 
of  divorce  allowed  by  the  enactment  just  quoted  was  "  some  undean- 
ness  " —  in  other  words,  conjugal  infidelity.  But  while  one  school  of 
interpreters  (that  of  Shammai)  explained  this  quite  correctly,  as  pro- 
hibitmg  divorce  in  every  case  save  that  of  adultery,  another  school 
(that  of  Hillel)  stretched  the  expression  so  far  as  to  include  everything 
in  the  wife  offensive  or  disagreeable  to  the  husband  —  a  view  of  the 
law  too  well  fitted  to  administer  to  caprice  and  depraved  inclination 
not  to  find  extensive  favour.  And,  indeed,  to  this  day  the  Jews  allow 
divorces  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts.    It  was  too  meet  this  that  our 

Lord  uttered  what  follows :  32.  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  whoso- 
ever shall  put  away  his  wifio,  saving  for  the  cause  of  fbmication; 

causeth  her  to  commit  adnitery  —  i.e,,  drives  her  into  it,  in  case  she 

marries  again ;  and  whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is  divorced-- 

for  anything  short  of  conjugal  infidelity,  oommitteth  adultery  —  for 
if  the  commandment  is  broken  by  the  one  party,  it  must  be  by  the 
other  also.  But  see  ch.  xix.  4-9.  Whether  the  innocent  party,  after  a 
just  divorce,  may  lawfully  ittarry  again,  is  not  treated  of  here.  The 
Church  of  Rome  says,  No ;  but  the  Greek  and  Protestant  Chuicfaes 
allow  it 
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Same  sukject  Utusirated  from  ike   Third  Commattdmet^  {v,  33-37). 

33-  Aaaln,  y«  have  heartf  tli«t  It  bath  been  stid  by  tbea  of  old 

tiae,  Thoa  Sbalt  not  IbrOWOar  tbySOlf.  These  are  not  the  preciae 
words  of  Exodus,  xx.  7 ;  but  they  express  all  that  it  was  currently  un- 
derstood to  condemn,  vm.,  false  swearing  (Leviticus,  xix.  I3,  &cX  This 
is  plain  from  what  follows.     But  I  WKjf  UlltO  yOII,'Swoar  ROt  «t  ail. 

That  this  was  meant  to  condemn  swearing  of  eveiy  kind  and  on  eveiy 
occasion — as  the  Society  of  Friends  and  some  other  ultra*monilists 
allege — is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  thoiu^ht.  For  even  Jehovah  is 
said  once  and  again  to  have  sworn  by  Himself;  and  our  Lord  cer- 
tainly answered  upon  oath  to  a  question  put  to  Him  by  the  high  priest ; 
and  the  apostle  several  times,  and  in  the  most  solemn  language,  takes 
God  to  witness  that  he  spoke  and  wrote  the  truth ;  and  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  our  Lord  should  here  have  quoted  the  precept  about  not  for- 
swearing ourselves  but  performing  to  the  Lord  our  oaths,  only  to  give 
a  precept  of  His  own  directly  in  the  teeth  of  it.  Evidently,  it  is 
'swearing  in  common  intercourse  and  on  frivolous  occasions'  that  is 
here  meant  Frivolous  oaths  were  indeed  severelv  condemned  in  the 
teadiing  of  the  times.  But  so  narrow  was  the  arcle  of  them  that  a 
man  uS^joi  swear,  says  Lightfoot,  a  hundred  thousand  times  and  yet 
not  be  guilty  of  vain  svrearing.  Hardly  anything  was  regarded  as  an 
oath  if  only  the  name  of  God  were  not  in  it ;  just  as  among  ourselves, 
as  Trench  well  remarks,  a  certain  lingering  reverence  for  the  name 
of  God  leads  to  cutting  off  portions  of  His  name,  or  uttering  sounds 
nearly  resembling  it,  or  substituting  the  name  of  some  heathen  deity, 
in  profane  exclamations  or  asseverations.  Against  all  this  our  Lord 
now  speaks  decisively ;  teaching  His  audience  that  every  oath  carries 
an  appeal  to  God,  whether  named  or  not.     notthor  by  hOOVOII ;  fw  It 

Is  God's  tbroM;  35.  Nor  by  tbo  oartb;  fbr  It  Is  bio  IMstool 
(quoting  Isaiah,  ixvi.  i) ;  nolthor  by  Jornsoloii ;  foT  It  Is  tbo  city  of 
tbo  groat  King  (ouoting  Psahn  xlviii.  3).  36.  Noitbor  sbalt  tbou 
owoar  by  tby  boaa,  booanso  tboa  canst  not  aiako  ono  bair  wbito  or 

Mack.  In  the  other  oaths  specified,  God's  name  was  profaned  quite 
as  really  as  if  His  name  had  been  uttered,  because  it  was  instantly 
mggested  by  the  meantion  of  His  "throne,"  His  "footstool,"  His 
"  city.**  But  in  swearing  by  our  own  head  and  the  hke,  the  objection 
lies  in  their  being 'beyond  our  control,'  and  therefore  proianely  as- 
sumed to  have  a  sUbiHty  which  they  have  not.  37.  But  lot  yonr  COM* 
■inlcatlon  — 'pronr  word,'  in  ordinary  intercourse,  bO,  Yoa,  yoa ;  Nay, 
nay : — '  Let  a  simple  Yes  and  No  suffice,  in  affirming  the  truth  or  the 
untruth  of  anything.'    (See  Tames,  v.  12,  and  3  Corinthians,  i.  17,  18.) 

fbr  wbatsoovor  is  more  than  tboso  comotb  of  ovii— not  *of  the 

Evil  One  ;*  though  an  equally  correct  rendering  of  the  words,  and  one 
which  some  expositors  prefer.  It  is  true  that  all  evil  in  our  world  is 
originally  of  the  devil,  tnat  it  fonns  a  kingdom  at  the  head  of  which 
he  sits,  and  that,  in  every  manifestation  of  it  he  has  an  active  part. 
But  any  reference  to  this  here  seems  tmnatural,  and  the  allusion  to  this 
passage  in  the  Epistle  of  James  (v.  13)  seems  to  show  that  this  is  not 
the  sense  of  it  —  "  Let  your  yea  be  yea  ;  and  your  nay,  nay  ;  Ust  ye 
fail  into  cotuUmnaiion^  The  untruthfulness  of  our  corrupt  nature 
shows  itself  not  only  in  the  tendency  to  deviate  from  the  strict  truth, 

48 
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but  in  the  disposition  to  suspect  others  of  doing  the  same ;  and  as 
this  is  not  diminished,  but  rather  aggravated,  by  the  habit  of  :ooofirm- 
ing  what  -we  say  by  an  oath,  we  thus  run  the  xuk  of  having  all  re^r- 
ence  for  God's  holy  name,  and  even  for  strict  truth,  destroyed  in  onx 
hearts,  and  so  "  fall  into  condemnation."  The  practice  of  going  be- 
yehd-Yes  and  No,  in  affirmations  and  denials  —  as  if  our  word  for  it 
were  not  enough,  and  we  expected  others  to  question  it -^springs  from 
that  vicious  root  of  untruthfulness  which  is  only  aggravated  by  the 
very  effort  to  clear  ourselves  of  the  suspicion  of  it.  And  just  as  swear- 
ing to  the  truth  of  what  we  say  beeets  the  disposition  it  is  designed  to 
remove,  so  the  love  and  reign  of  truth  in  the  breasts  of  Christ's 
disciples  reveals  itself  so  plainly  even  to  those  who  themselves  cannot 
be  trusted,  that  their  simple  Yes  and  No  come  soon  to  be  more  relied 
on  than  the  most  solemn  asseverations  of  others.  Thus  does  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  like  a  tree  cast  into  the  bitter  waters 
of  human  corruption,  heal  and  sweeten  them. 

Same  Subject — ReiaUation  (v.  38-42).     We  have  here  the  converse 
of  the  preceding  lessons.    They  were  negative :  these  are  positive, 

38  Ye  have  heanl  that  tt  hath  been  said  (Exodus,  xxi.  23-25  ;  Le- 
viticus, xxiv.  19,  20 ;  Deuteronomy,  xix.  21).    An  eye  foT  an  eye^  and 

a  tooth  for  a  tooth  — 1>.,  whatever  penalty  was  regarded  as  a  proper 
equivalent  for  these.  This  law  of  retribution  —  designed  to  take  ven- 
geance out  of  the  hands  of  private  persons,  and  commit  it  to  the  mag- 
istrate—  was  abused  in  the  opposite  way  to  the  commandments  of  the 
Decalogue.  While  they  were  reduced  to  the  level  of  civil  enactments, 
this  judicial  regulation  was  held  to  be  a  warrant  for  taking  redress 
into  their  own  hands,  contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment itself  (Proverbs,  xx.  22  ;  xxiv.  29.)    39.    But  I  say  untO  VOU. 

Thaft  ye  resist  not  evil ;  b«t  whosoever  shui  smite  time  on  thy  right 

ClieeKy  turn  to  hin  the  other  ateo.  Our  Lord's  own  meek^  yet  dig- 
nified bearing,  when  smitten  rudely  on  the  cheek  (John,  xviiL  22,  23), 
Und  not  literally  presenting  the  other,  is  the  best  comment  on  these 
words.  It  is  the  preparedness,  after  one  indignity,  not  to  invite  but 
to  submit  meekly  to  another,  without  retaliation,  which  this  stron? 

language  is  meant  to  convey.    40.  And  If  any  man  Will  sve  thee  & 

the  law,  and  take  away  thy  OOat —  the  inner  carment :  in  pledge 
for  a  debt  (Exodus,  xxii,  26,  27) —  let  htm  have  thy  Cloalc  also —  the 
outer  and  more  costly  garment.  This  overcoat  was  not  allowed  to  be 
retained  over  night  as  a  pledge  fixnn  the  poor,  because  they  used  it  for 

a  bed-covering.   41.  Attd  whososvor  Shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile, 

go  with  him  twain — an  allusion,  probably,  to  the  practice  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  some  eastern  nations,  who,  when  Government  dispatches 
had  to  be  forwarded,  obliged  the  people  not  only  to  furnish  horses  and 
carriages,  but  to  give  personal  attendance,  often  at  great  inconvenience, 
when  required.  But  the  thing  here  demanded  is  a  readiness  to  submit 
to  unreasonable  demands  of  whatever  kind,  rather  than  raise  quarrels, 
with  all  the  evils  resulting  fix>m  them.  What  follows  is  a  beautiful  ex- 
tension of  this  precept.    42.  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee.    The 

sense  of  unreasonable  asking  is  here  implied  (cf.  Luke,  vi.  30).    and 

fhHn  him  that  wonid  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thon  away.  Though 
the  word  signifies  classically  'to  have  money  lent  to  one  on  security/ 
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or  'with  interest,' yet  as  this  was  not  the  orignal  sense  of  the  word, 
and  as  usury  was  forbidden  among  the  Jews  (Exodus,  xxii.  25,  &c.)»  it 
is  doubtless  simple  borrowing  which  our  Lord  here  means,  as  indeed 
the  whole  strain  of  the  exhortation  ixnpHes.  This  shows  that  such 
oounseU  as  "Owe  no  man  anything"  (Romans,  xiii.  8)  are  not  to  be 
taken,  absolutely;  else  the  Scripture  commendations  of  the  right^ms 
£xr  "lending"  to  his  necessitous  brother  (PaaUairXxxvii.  a6;  cxii.  5.; 
Luke,  Yi.  37)  would  have  no  application,  tum  lOt  thQM  away  — 
%  graphic  expression  of  unfeeling  refusal  to  relieve  a  brother  in  ex- 
txemity. 

Same  Smbjeet — LmM  to  £«<mus{v.  43-48).     43.  Ye  have  heard 

that  it  hatli  been  eaM  (Leviticus,  xix.  18)  THoh  sbaltiove  thy  nei«b- 
bear.    To  this  the  corrupt  teachers  added,  aad  hate  thiae  eaeaiy — 

as  if  the  one  were  a  Intimate  inference  from  the  other,  instead  of 
being  a  detestable  gloss,  as  Bbngu,  indignantly  caUs  it.  Lightpoot 
quotes  some  of  the  cursed  maxims  inculcated  by  those  cursed  tradi- 
tionists  regarding  the  proper  treatment  of  the  Gentiles.  No  wonder 
that  the  Romans  charged  the  Jews  with  hatred  of  the  human  race. 

44-  Bat  I  eay  ante  yoa.  Love  year  enemiee.    The  word  here  used 

denotes  moral  love,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  word,  which  tx- 
fnssesffts&na/  affection.  Usually,  the  former  denotes  *  complacency 
m  the  character'  of  the  person  loved  ;  but  here  it  denotes  the  benig. 
nant,  compassionate  outcoine  desire  for  another^s  goad,     bleee  them 

that  earee  yaa,  do  good  to  theai  that  hate  yoa»  aad  pray  for  theai 
whiob  deeplteftilly  aee  yoa,  and  peraeoute  you.    The  best  commen. 

tary  on  these  matchless  counsels  is  the  brisht  example  of  Him  who 

Sve  them.  (See  i  Peter,  ii.  21-24 ;  and  cf.  Romans,  xii.  20,  2X  ;  i 
»rinthians,  iv.  12 ;  i  Peter,  UL  9.)  But  though  such  precepts  were 
never  t>efore  expressed-^  perhaps  not  even  conceived  —  with  such 
breadth,  precision,  and  sharpness  as  here,  our  Lord  is  here  only  the 
incomparable  Interpreter  of  a  law  in  force  from  the  beginning :  and 
this  is  the  only  satisfactonr  view  of  the  entire  strain  of  this  Discourse. 

4S    That  ye  aiay  be  tne  obildren— 'that  ye  may  be  sons'— of 

yonr  Father  Wbien  is  ia  heaven.  The  meaning  is»  *  that  ye  may  show 
yourselves  to  be  such  by  resembling  Him '  (cf.  v,  9  and  Ephesians,  v. 
i).  for  he  aiaketh  hie  sua  ^  *  your  Father's  sun.^  Well  might  Ben. 
GEL  exclaim, '  Magnifident  appellation  V — tO  rise  OH  the  evil  and  On 

the  good,  and  eendeth  rain  on  the  Just  and  oa  the  unjaet— rather, 

[widiout  the  article]  '  on  evil  and  go<>d,  and  on  just  and  unjust'  When 
we  find  God's  own  procedure  held  up  for  imitation  in  the  law,  and 
much  more  in  the  prophets  (Leviticus,  xix.  2  ;  xx.  26 ;  and  cf.  i  Peter,  i. 
15, 16),  we  may  see  that  the  principle  of  this  surprising  verse  was  nothing 
new ;  but  the  form  of  it  certainly  is  that  of  One  who  spake  as  never  man 

spake.  46.  For  if  yeiovethem  whiob  love  you,  waat  reward  have 
ye?  do  not  even  tne  pablicane  the  same?  The  publicans,  as  col- 
lectors of  taxes  due  the  Roman  government,  were  even  on  this  account 
obnoxious  to  the  Jews,  who  sat  uneasy  under  a  foreign  yoke,  and  dis- 
liked whatever  brought  this  unpleasantly  before  them.  But  the  extor- 
tion practised  by  this  class  made  them  nateful  to  the  community,  who 
fai  their  current  speech  ranked  them  with  "  harlots."  Nor  does  our 
Lorj  scruple  to  speak  of  them  as  others  did,  which  we  may  be  sure  He 
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never  would  if  it  had  been  calamnions.  The  meaning,  then,  is,  '  In 
loving  those  who  love  you,  there  is  no  evidence  of  superior  principle ; 
the  worst  of  men  vrill  do  this :  even  a  publican  will  go  that  length.' 

47-  And  If  ye  salute  your  bretkren  only— of  the  same  nation  and 
religion  with  yourselves — what  do  ye  mere  [than  othere]  ?— *  w'nat  do 

ye  uncommon '  or  '  extraordinary  T  »>.,  wherein  do  ye  excel?  do  uet 
even  tlie  nuMioane  eo  ?  The  true  renderini^  here  appears  to  be, '  Do 
not  even  tne  heathens  the  same  ?*  Cf.  ch.  xviii.  17,  where  the  excom- 
municated person  is  said  to  be  *'  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican." 
48.  Be  ye  therefore  —  rather,  'Ye  shall  therefore  be,'  or  'Ye  are 
therefore  to  be,'  as  My  disciples  and  in  My  kingdom — perfJMt,  or  '  com- 
plete/ '  Manifestly^  our  Lord  here  speaks,  not  of  degrees  of  excellence, 
but  of  the  kind  of  excellence  which  was  to  distingush  His  disciples 
and  characterize  His  kingdom*    When  therefore  He  adds,  even  as 

your  Father  wbich  le  in  heaven  Is  perfM.    He  refers  to  that  full- 

orbed  gloriobs  completeness  which  is  in  the  great  Divine  Model, 
**  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Sermon  on  thb  Mount  —  continued.    Ver.  1-18.    Further  Iu 

LUSTRATION  OP   THE   RIGHTEOUSNESS  OP  THB  KINGDOM  —  ITS  UN- 

OSTENTATIOU8NESS.     General  Caution  agednst  Ostentation  in  Religious 

Duties  {v,  I.)    I.  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alme.    But  the  true 

reading  seems  clearly  to  be  *  your  righteousness.'  The  external  au- 
thority for  both  readings  is  pretty  nearly  equal ;  but  internal  evidence 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  '  righteousness.'  The  subject  of  the  second 
verse  being  'almsgiving,'  that  word — so  like  the  other  in  Greek — 
might  easily  be  substituted  for  it  by  the  copyist ;  whereas  the  opposite 
would  not  oe  so  likely.  But  it  is  still  more  in  favour  of  "  righteous- 
ness," that  if  we  so  read  the  fint  verse,  it  then  becomes  a  general 
heading  for  this  whole  Section  of  the  Discourse,  inculcating  unosten- 
tatiousness  in  all  deeds  of  righteousne^ — Almsgiving,  Prayer,  and 
Fasting  being,  in  that  case,  but  selected  examples  of  this  righteous- 
ness ;  whereas,  if  we  read  "  Do  not  your  alms^  &c.,  this  first  verse 
will  have  no  reference  but  to  that  one  point  By  "  righteousness,"  in 
this  case,  we  are  to  understand  that  same  righteousness  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  whose  leading  features— in  opposition  to  traditional 
perversions  of  it — ^it  is  the  great  object  of  this  Discourse  to  open  up ; 
that  righteousness  of  which  the  Lord  says,  "  Except  your  righteous- 
ness shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye 
shall  in  no  case  enter  intojthe  kingdom  of  heaven"  (ch.  v.  20).  To  "  dS?  " 
this  righteousness,  was  an  old  and  well  understood  expression.  Thus, 
"  Bles^  is  he  that  doeth  righteousness  at  all  times"  (Psalm,  cvi  3). 
It  refers  to  the  actings  of  righteousness  in  the  life— the  outgoings  of 
the  gracious  nature— of  which  our  Lord  afterwards  said  to  His  disci- 
ples, ''Herein  is  my  FatheT  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit:  so 
shall  ye  be  my  disciples"  (John,  xv.  8).  hoforo  Hien,  tO  he  OOOn  Of 
them—'  with  the  view'  or  '  intention  of  being  beheld  of  them.'      See 

5X 
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die  same  expression  in  di.  v.  38.  True,  He  had  required  them  to  let 
tlieir  light  so  shine  before  men  tl^t  they  might  see  their  good  works, 
and  glorify  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven  (ch.  v.  16).  But  this  is 
quite  consistent  with  not  making  a  display  of  our  righteousness  for 
self-^orifioation.      In  fact,  the  doine  A  the  former  necessarily  im- 

Plies  onr  noi  doinff  the  latrer.  otkerwlse  ve  baV6  IM  rewtnl  Of  yovr 
ather  which  Is  m  heaven.  When  all  duty  is  done  to  God— as  pri- 
marily enjoininp;  and  finally  judging  of  it— He  will  take  care  that  it 
be  duly  recognued ;  but  when  dpne  purely  for  ostentation,  God  can- 
not own  it,  nor  is  His  judgment  of  it  even  thought  of — God  accepts 
only  what  is  done  to  Himself.  So  much  for  the  general  principle. 
Now  follow  three  illustrations  of  it 

Almsgiving  (v.  3-4).    3.  Therefore,  wbea  thoa  doetl  tbiae  alais, 
do  aot  aoaaa  a  traaiiiet  before  tbee.    The  expression  is  to  be  taken 

figuratively  for  blammingKK,  Hence  our  expression  to  '  trumpet/  ao 
tae  bypooritee  iO.  This  word— of  sucn  frequent  occurrence  in 
Scripture,  signifying  primarily  *  one  who  acts  a  part'— denotes  one  who 
either  frttends  to  l^  what  he  is  not  (as  here),  or  dissembles  what  he 

really  is  (as  in  Luke,  xii.  1, 3).  la  tbo  eyaa|ogaee  aafi  ia  tbeetreota 

— the  places  of  religious  and  of  secular  resort — ^tbat  tboy  aiay  have 

ploryof  aiea.    Verily  ieayuaioyoa.    In  such  august  expressions, 

It  is  the  Lawgiver  and  Judge  Himself  that  we  hear  speaking  to  us. 
Tbey  have  weir  reward.  All  they  wanted  was  human  applause, 
and  they  have  it — and  with  it,  all  they  will  ever  get.      3.  Bin  wbOB 

tboa  doeth  alara,  let  aot  tby  left  bead  koow  what  tby  right  baod 

doetb.  *  So  ixtx  from  making  a  display  of  it,  dwell  not  on  it  even 
in  thine  own  thoughts,  lest  it  minister  to  spiritual  pride/    4.  That 

thiae  alaie  aiav  ae  la  eeoret,  aad  tby  Father  wblcb  eeetb  la 
eeoret  [HIanelf  ]  eball  reward  thee  opealy.    The  word  "  Himself 

appears  to  be  an  unauthorized  addition  to  the  text,  which  the  sense  no 
doubt  suggested.  See  i  Timothy,  v.  35  ;  Romans,  ii.  16  ;  i  Corinthi- 
ans, iv.  5. 

Prayer{v.  5, 6).    5.  Aad  wboa  thoa  prayeetv  tboa  ehalt-*or,  ac- 
cording to  the  preferable  reading,  'when  ye  pray  ye  shall'  aotbe  aO 

the  h^^oerltee  are ;  for  tbey  tove  to  pray  elaaaiaa  la  the  ayaa- 
aogaee  aad  ia  tbo  ooraere  of  tbe  atreets  ^  v.  3),  that  tbey  nay 
be  eeea  of  ana.    Verily  I  eay  aato  yoa,  Tbey  have,  ILo.    The 

standing  posture  in  pnyer  was  the  ancient  practice,  alike  in  the  Jew- 
ish and  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  as  is  well  known  to  the  learned. 
But  of  course  this  conspicuous  posture  opened  the  way  for  the  osten- 
tatious. 6.  Bat  tboa,  wbea  tboa  pray«n,  eater  late  tby  oloeet— a 
'place  of  retirement*— aad  wbea  tboa  haot  abat  tby  door,  pray  to  tbe 
Father,  wblob  le  la  seeret:  aad  tby  Father  wblcb  eeetn  in  eeoret 

shall  reward  tbee  opealy.  Of  course  it  is  not  the  simple  publicity  of 
prayer  which  is  here  condemned.  It  may  be  offered  in  any  circum- 
stances, however  open,  if  not  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  ostentation, 
but  dictated  by  the  great  ends  of  prayer  itself.  It  is  the  retiring 
character  of  true  prayer  which  is  here  taught. 

Supplementary  Directions  and Model^Praver(v,^'ls).     7.  Bat  wboa 

ye  pra;r»  nee  aot  vain  repetitioae.  '  Babble  not'  would  be  a  better 
rendering,  both  for  the  fonn  of  the  word<— which  in  both  Ungnagea  ia 
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intended  to  imitate  the  sound — and  for  the  sense,  which  expresses  not 
so  ntuch  the  repetition  of  the  same  words  as  a  senseless  moItiplicatioQ 
of  them  ;  as  appears  from  what  follows.      18  tlie  heitlieil  do ;  for 

they  think  that  they  shaH  be  heani  for  their  mvoh  epeaklno.    This 

method  of  heathen  devotion  is  still  observed  by  Hindu  and  Mohamme- 
dan deiwtees.  With  the  Jews,  says  Lightfoot,  it  was  a  maxim,  that 
*  Every  one  who  multiplies  prayer  is  heard.'  In  the  Church  of  Rome, 
not  only  is  it  carried  to  a  shameless  extent,  but,  as  Tholuck  justly 
observes,  the  very  Prayer  which  our  Lord  gave  as  an  antidote  to  vain 
repetitions  is  the  most  abused  to  this  superstitious  end ;  the  number  of 
times  it  is  repeated  counting  for  so  mudi  more  merit.  Is  not  this 
iust  that  characteristic  feature  of  heathen  devotion  which  our  Lord 
hire  condemns  ?  But  praying  much,  and  using  at  times  the  same 
words,  is  not  here  condemn^,  and  has  the  eiiaiaple  of  our  Lord  Him- 
self in  its  favour.    8.  Be  not  ye  therefore  like  unto  then ;  Ibrvonr 


Father  knoweth  what  thiag^  y^  have  need  of  befiM*e  ye  ask 

and  so  needs  not  to  be  informed  of  our  wants,  any  more  than  to  be 
roused  to  attend  to  them  by  our  incessant  speaking.  What  a  view  of 
God  is  hete  given,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  gods  of  the  heathen  ! 
But  let  it  be  carefully  noted  that  it  is  not  2&  tA^ general FeUMer  of  Man- 
kind that  our  Lord  says,  *'  Your  Father*'  knoweth  what  ye  need  before 
you  ask  it ;  for  it  is  not  men,  as  such,  that  He  is  addressing  in  this 
Discourse,  but  His  own  disciple9-*the  poor  in  spirit,  the  mounters,  the 
ilieek,  hungry  and  thirsty  souls,  the  merciful,  the  pure  in  heart,  the 
peacemakers,  who  allow  themselves  to  have  all  manner  of  evil  said 
a^inst  them  for  the  Son  of  Man's  sake — in  short,  the  new-born 
children  of  God,  who,  making  their  Father's  interests  their  own,  are 
here  assured  that  their  Father,  in  return,  makes  their  interests  His, 
and  needs  neither  to  be  told  nor  to  be  reminded  of  their  wants.  Yet 
He  will  have  His  children  pray  to  Him,  and  links  all  His  promised 
supplies  to  their  petitions  for  them  ;  thus  encouraging  us  to  draw  near 
and  keep  near  to  Him,  to  talk  and  walk  with  Him,  to  open  our  every 
case  to  Him,  and  assure  ourselves  diat  thus  adting  we  shall  receive^- 
thus  seeking  we  shall  find — thus  knocking  it  shall  be  opened  to  us. 

9.  After  tme  manner-more  simply,  *Thus,'  thorelbre  pray  ye. 

The  "ye"  is  emphatic  here,  in  contrast  with  the  heathen  prayers.  That 
this  matchless  prayer  was  given  not  only  as  a  model,  but  as  a  form^ 
might  be  concluded  from  its  very  nature.  Did  it  consist  only  of  hints 
or  directions  for  prayer,  it  could  only  be  used  as  a  directory ;  but  see- 
ing it  is  an  actual  prayer— designed,  indeed,  to  show  how  much  real 
prayer  could  be  compressed  into  the  fewest  wo9ds«but  still,  as  a  prayer, 
only  the  more  incomparable  for  that—it  is  straage  that  there  should  be 
a  doubt  whether  we  ought  to  pray  that  very  prayer.  Surely  the  words 
with  which  it  is  introduced,  in  the  second  utterance  and  varied  form 
of  it  which  we  have  in  Luke,  xi.  2,  ought  to  set  this  at  rest :  "  When 
ye  pray,  say.  Our  Father."  Nevertheless,  since  the  second  form  of  it 
vanes  considerably  from  the  first,  and  since  no  example  of  its  actual 
use,  or  express  quotation  of  its  phraseology,  occurs  in  the  sequel  of  the 
New  Temment,  we  are  to  guard  against  a  superstitious  use  of  it. 
How  early  this  began  to  appear  in  the  Church-services,  and  to  what  an 
txteat  it  was  afterwards  earned,  is  known  to  everyone  versed  in  Church 
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History.  Nor  has  the  spirit  which  bred  this  abuse  quite  departed  from 
lome  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church,  though  the  opposite  and 
equally  condemnable  extreme  is  to  be  found  in  other  branches  of  it. 

McdeUPrayer  (v,  9-13).  According  to  the  Latin  fathers,  and  the 
Lutheran  Church,  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  are  seven  in  num- 
ber ;  according  to  the  Greek  fathers,  the  Reformed  Church,  and  the 
Westminster  mvines,  they  are  only  six/  the  two  last  being  regarded — 
we  think,  less  correctly-— as  one.  The  first  three  petitions  have  to  do 
exclusive  with  God  :  "  Thy  name  be  hallowed — "  Thy  kingdom 
come" — ••  Tfy  will  be  done.  *  And  they  occur  in  a  descending  scale — 
from  Himself  down  to  the  manifestation  of  Himself  in  His  kingdom  ; 
and  from  His  kingdom  to  the  entire  subjection  of  its  subjects,  or  the 
complete  doing  of  His  will.  The  remaining  four  petitions  have  to 
do  with  OURSELVKS :  "  Give  us  our  bread" — "Forgive  us  our  debts"— 
*'  Lead  us  not  into  temptation**—"  Deliver  us  from  evil."  But  these 
latter  petitions  occur  in  an  ascending  scale — from  the  bodily  wants  of 
every  day  up  to  our  final  deliverance  from  all  evil. 

Invocation :  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.     In  the  former 

clause  we  express  His  nearness  to  us  ;  in  the  latter.  His  distance  from 
us.  (See  Ecclesiastes,  v.  2  ;  Isaiah,  Ixvi.  i.)  '  Holy,  loving  familiaritv 
stiggests  the  one  ;  awfal  reverence  the  other.  In  calling  Him  "  Father  ' 
we  express  a  relationship  we  have  all  known  and  felt  surrounding  us 
even  from  our  infancy  ;  but  in  calling  Him  our  Father  "  who  art  in 
heaven,**  we  contrast  Him  with  the  fathers  we  all  have  here  below, 
and  so  raise  our  souls  to  that  "  heaven"  where  he  dwells,  and  that 
Majesty  and  Glory  which  are  there  as  in  their  proper  home.  These 
first  words  of  the  Lord's  Prtyer— this  Invocation  with  which  it  opens 
— ^what  a  brightness  and  warmth  does  it  throw  over  the  whole  prayer, 
and  into  what  a  serene  region  does  it  introduce  the  praying  believer, 
the  child  of  God,  as  he  thus  approaches  Him  !  It  is  true  that  the  pater- 
nal relationship  of  God  to  His  people  is  by  no  means  strange  to  the 
Old  Testament  (See  Deuteronomy,  xxxii.  6  ;  Psalm,  ciii.  13  ;  Isaiah, 
Ixiii.  16  ;  Jeremiah,  iii.  4,  19 ;  Malachi,  i.  6 ;  ii.  10.)  But  these  are 
only  glimpses — ^the  **  back  parts"  (Exodus,  xxxiii.  23),  if  we  may  so 
say,  in  comparison  with  the  "  open  face  "  of  our  Father  revealed  in 
Jesus.  (See  2  Corinthians,  iii.  18.)  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that 
the  view  which  our  Lord  gives,  throughout  this  His  very  first  length- 
ened discourse  of  "  our  Father-  in  heaven,"  beggars  all  that  was 
ever  taught,  even  in  God's  own  Word,  or  conceived  before  by  His 
saints,  on  this  subject. 

First  Petition  :  HallOWed  he— 1^.,  *  be  held  in  reverence* — regarded 
and  treatedts  holy.  fllV  name.  God's  name  means  *  Himself'  as  re- 
vealed and  manifested.  Everywhere  in  Scripture  God  defines  and 
marks  off  the  faith  and  love  and  reverence  and  obedience  He  will 
have  firom  men  by  the  disclosures  which  He  makes  to  them  of  what 
He  is ;  both  to  shut  out  false  conceptions  of  Him,  and  to  make  all 
their  devotion  take  the  shape  and  hue  of  His  own  teaching.  Too  much 
attention  cannot  be  paid  to  this. 

Second  Petition  :  10.  Thv  kingdom  COme.  The  kingdom  of  God 
is  that  moral  and  spiritual  Kingdom  which  the  God  of  grace  is  setting 
np  in  this  fallen  world,  whose  subjects  consist  of  as  many  as  have  been 
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brought  into  hearty  subjection  to  His  gracious  sceptre,  and  of  which 
His  Son  Jesus  is  the  glorious  Head.  In  the  inwaid  reality  of  it,  this 
kingdom  existed  ever  since  there  were  men  who  **  walked  with  God" 
(Genesis,  v.  24),  and  "  waited  for  His  salvation'*  (Genesis,  xlix,  18) ; 
who  were  "  continually  with  Him,  holden  by  His  right  hand"  (Psalm, 
Ixxiii,  23),  and  who,  ^even  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  pf  death,  feared 
no  evil,  when  He  was  with  them  (Psalm,  xxiiL  4^  *  .When  Messiah 
Himself  appeared,  it  was,  as  a  visible  kingdom  **  at  hand"  His  death 
laid  the  deep  foundations  of  it — His  ascension  on  high,  "  leading  cap- 
tivity captive  and  receiving  gifts  for  men,  yea,  for  the  rebellious,  that 
the  Lord  God  might  dwell  among  them,"  and  the  Pentecostal  efiusion 
of  the  Spirit,  by  which  those  gifts  for  men  descended  upon  the  rebel- 
lious, and  the  Lord  God  was  beheld,  in  the  persons  of  thousands  up- 
on thousands,  "  dwelling**  among  men — was  a  glorious  "  coming"  of 
this  kingdom.  But  it  is  still  to  come,  and  this  petition,  **  Thy  king- 
dom come,"  must  not  cease  to  ascend  so  long  as  one  subject  of  it  re- 
mains to  be  brought  in.  But  does  not  this  prayer  stretch  further  for- 
ward— to  "  the  glory  to  be  revealed,"  or  tnat  stage  of  the  kingdom 
called  **  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ?"  (2  Peter,  i.  11.)  Not  directly,  perhaps,  since  the  petition 
that  follows  this — "  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven" — 
would  then  bring  us  back  to  this  present  state  of  imperfection.  Still, 
the  mind  refuses  to  be  so  bounded  by  stages  and  degrees,  and  in  the 
act  of  praying  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  it  irresistibly  stretches  the 
wings  of  its  faith,  and  longing,  and  joyous  expectation  out  to  the  6nal 
and  glorious  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Third  Petition :  Thy  will  be  done  in  \Barth,  at  it  is  in  heaven 

— or,  as  the  same  words  are  rendered  in  Luke,  *  as  in  heaven,  so  upon 
earth' — ^as  cheerfully^  as  constantly^  as  perfectly^,..  But  some  will  ask. 
Will  this  ever  be?  We  answer,  If  the  "  new  heavens  and  new  earth" 
are  to  be  just  our  present  material  system  purified  by»  fire  and  transfig- 
ured, of  course  it  will.  But  we  incline  to  think  that  the  aspiration 
which  we  are  taught  in  this  beautiful  petition  to  breath  forth  has  no 
direct  reference  to  any  such  organic  fulfilment,  and  is  only  the  sponta- 
neous and  resistless  longing  of  the  renewed  soul — put  into  words — ^to 
see  the  whole  inhabited  earth  in  entire  conformity  to  the  will  of  God. 
It  asks  not  if  ever  it  shall  be— or  if  ever  it  can  be — ^in  order  to  pray 
this  praver.  It  must  have  its  holy  yearnings  breathed  forth,  and  this 
is  just  the  bold  yet  simple  expression  of  them.  Nor  is  the  Old  Testa- 
ment without  prayers  which  come  very  near  to  this  (Psalm,  viL  9 ; 
Ixvii. ;  Ixxii.  19 ;  &c.). 

Fourth  Petition :  11.  Give  US  this  day  onr  daily  bread.    The 

compound  word  here  rendered  "  daily"  occurs  nowhere  else,  either  in 
classical  or  sacred  Greek,  and  so  must  be  interpreted  by  the  analogy 
of  its  component  parts.  Put  on  this  critics  are  divided.  To  those 
who  would  understand  it  to  mean,  "  Give  us  this  day  the  bread  of  to- 
morrow"— as  if  the  sense  thus  slid  into  that  of  Luke,  *'  Give  us  day  by 
day*  (as  Bengel,  Meyer,  &c.)-— it  may  be  answered  that  the  sense 
thus  brought  out  is  scarcely  inteUieible,  if  not  something  less  ;  that 
the  expression  "  bread  of  to-morrow '  is  not  at  all  the  same  as  bread 
"  from  day  to  day,"  and  that,  so  understood*  it  would  soem  to  contra* 
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diet  V.  34.  The  mtX  majority  of  the  best  critics  [taking  the  word  to 
be  compounded  of  ousta^  *' substance*  or  *  being']  understand  by  it  the 
'staff  of  life*  'the  bread  of  subsistence/  and  so  the  sense  will  be, 
'Give  us  this  day  the  bread  which  this  day's  necessities  require/  In 
this  case,  the  rendering  of  our  authorized  version  (after  the  Vulgate^ 
Luther,  and  some  of  the  best  modem  critics)—"  our  daily  bread" — 
is,  in  sense,  accurate  enough.  (See  Proverbs,  xxx.  8.)  Among  com- 
mentators, there  was  early  shown  an  inclination  to  understand  this  as 
a  prayer  for  the  heavenly  bread,  or  spiritual  nourishment ;  and  in  this 
they  have  been  followed  by  many  superior  expositors,  even  down  to 
our  own  times.  But  as  this  is  quite  unnatural,  so  it  deprives  the  Chris- 
tian of  one  of  the  sweetest  of  his  privileges — to  cast  his  bodily  wants, 
in  this  short  prayer,  by  one  simple  petition,  upon  his  heavenly  Father. 
No  doubt  the  spiritual  mind  will,  from  '*  the  meat  that  perisheth,"  nat- 
urally rise  in  thought  to  **  that  meat  that  endureth  to  everlasting  life.** 
But  let  it  be  enough  that  the  petition  about  bodilv  wants  irresistibly 
su^ests  a  higher  petition  ;  and  let  us  not  rob  ourselves— out  of  a  mor- 
bid spirituality — of  our  one  petition  in  this  prayer  for  that  bodily 
provision  which  the  immediate  sequel  of  this  discourse  shows  that  our 
heavenly  Father  has  so  much  at  neart.  In  limiting  our  petitions, 
however,  to  provision  f<fr  the  day^  what  a  spirit  of  childlike  depen- 
dence does  the  Lord  both  demand  and  beget ! 

Fifth  Petition  :  12.  And  fbrgive  US  our  debts.  A  vitally  impor- 
tant view  of  sin  this — as  an  offense  against  God  demanding  reparation 
to  His  dishonoured  claims  upon  our  absolute  subjection.  As  the 
debtor  in  the  creditor's  hand,  so  is  the  sinner  in  tiie  hands  of  God. 
This  idea  of  sin  had  indeed  come  up  before  in  this  Discourse — in  the 
warning  to  agree  with  our  adversary  quickly,  in  case  of  sentence  be- 
ing passed  upon  us,  adjudging  us  to  payment  of  the  last  farthing,  and 
to  imprisonment  till  then  (ch.  v.  25,  26).  And  it  comes  up  once  and 
again  in  our  Lord's  subsequent  teaching — as  in  the  parable  of  the 
Creditor  and  his  two  debtors  (Luke,  vii.  41,  &c.\  and  in  the  parable  of 
the  Unmerciful  debtor  (ch.  xviii.  23,  &c.).  But  by  embodying  it  in  this 
brief  Model  of  acceptable  prayer,  and  as  the  first  of  three  petitions 
more  or  less  bearing  upon  sin,  our  Lord  teaches  us,  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner  conceivable,  to  regard  this  view  of  sin  as  the  primarv 
and  fandamental  one.  Answering  to  this  is  the  "  forgiveness '  which 
it  directs  us  to  seek — not  the  removal  from  our  own  hearts  of  the  stain 
of  sin,  nor  yet  the  removal  of  our  just  dread  of  God's  anger,  or  of 
unworthy  suspicions  of  His  love,  which  is  all  that  some  tell  us  we  have 
to  care  about — ^but  the  removal  from  God's  own  mind  of  His  displeas- 
ure against  us  on  account  of  sin,  or,  to  retain  the  figure,  the  wiping  or 
crossing  out  from  His  "book  of  remembrance"  of  all  entries  against 
us  on  this  account  aS  we  fbrgiVS  our  debtors — ^the  same  view  of  sin 
as  before  ;  only  now  transferred  to  the  region  of  offences  given  and 
received  between  num  and  man.  After  what  has  been  said  on  ch.  v.  7, 
it  will  not  be  thought  that  our  Lord  here  teaches  that  our  exercise  of  for- 
giveness towards  our  offending  fellow-men  absolutely  precedes  and  is 
the  proper  ground  of  God's  forgiveness  of  us.  His  whole  teaching, 
indeed — as  of  all  Scripture — ^is  the  reverse  of  this.  But  as  no  one  can 
reasonably  imagine  himself  to  be  the  object  of  Divine  forgiveness  wh« 
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is  deliberately  and  habitually  unforgiving  towards  his  fellow*raen,  so  it 
it  is  a  beau^ul  provision  to  make  our  right  to  ask  and  expect  daily 
forgivness  of  our  daily  shortcomings,  and  our  final  absolution  and 
i^:quittal  at  the  great  day  of  admission  into  the  kingdom,  dependent 
upon  our  consciousness  of  a  forgiving  disposition  towards  our  fellows, 
and  our  preparedness  to  protest  before  the  Searcher  of  hearts  that  we 
do  actually  forgive  them.  »(See  Maik,  xL  :a6»jl6.)  God  sees  His  own 
image  reflected  in  His  forgiving  children  ;  but  to  ask  God  for  what 
we  ourselves  refuse  to  men,  is  to  insult  Him.  So  much  stress  does  our 
Lord  put  upon  this,  that  immediately  after  the  dose  of  this  Prayer,  it 
is  the  one  point  in  it  which  He  comes  back  upon  (z^.  14, 15X  for  the  pur- 
pose of  solemnly  assuring  us  that  the  Divine  procedure  in  this  matted 
of  foigiveness  will  be  exactly  what  our  own  is. 

Sixth  Petition :  13.  And  le«d  «8  not  into  teaptatliM.    He  who 

honestly  seeks,  and  has  the  assurance  of  foigiveness  for  past  sin,  will 
strive  to  avoid  committing  it  for  the  future.  But  conscious  that  "  when 
we  would  do  good  evil  is  present  with  us,"  we  are  taught  to  offer  this 
sixth  petition,  which  comes  naturally  close  upon  the  preceding,  and 
flows,  indeed,  instinctivelv  from  it  in  the  hearts  of  all  earnest  Chris- 
tians. There  is  some  dimculty  in  the  form  of  the  petition,  as  it  is  cer- 
tain that  God  does  bring  His  people — ^as  He  did  Abraham,  and  Christ 
Himself — into  circumstances  both  fitted  and  designed  to  try  them,  or 
test  the  strength  of  their  faith.  Some  meet  this  by  regarding  the  peti« 
tion  as  simply  an  humble  expression  of  self-dbtrust  and  instinctive 
shrinking  from  danger ;  but  this  seems  too  weak.  Others  take  it  as  a 
prayer  against  yielding  to  temptation,  and  so  equivalent  to  a  prayer  for 
'  support  and  deliverance  when  we  are  tempted  ;'  but  this  seems  to  go 
beyond  the  precise  thing  intended.  We  incline  to  take  it  as  a  pmyer 
acainst  being  drawn^  or  sucked,  of  our  own  will^  into  temptation,  to 
vmich  the  word  here  used  seems  to  lend  some  countenance — *  Intro- 
duce us  not.'  This  view,  while  it- does- not  pjit  into  our  mouths  a  prayer 
against  being  tempted — ^which  is  more  than  the  Divine  procedure  would 
seem  to  wanrant— -does  not,  on  the  other  hand,  change  the  sense  of  th^ 
petition  into  one  for  support  under  temptation,  which  the  words  will 
iiardly  bear ;  but  it  gives  us  a  subject  for  prayer,  in  regard  to  tempta- 
tion, most  definite^  and  of  all  others  most  needful.  It  was  precisely 
this  which  Peter  needed  to  ask,  but  did  not  ask,  when— of  his  own 
accord,  and  in  spite  of  difficulties — ^he  pressed  for  entrance  into  the 
palace-hall  of  the  high  priest,  and  where,  once  sucked  into  the  scene 
and  atmosphere  of  temptation,  he  fell  so  foully.  And  if  so,  does  it 
not  seem  pretty  clear  that  this  was  exactly  what  our  Lord  meant  His 
disciples  to  pray  against  when  He  said  in  the  garden—"  Watch  and 
pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation?"  (ch.  xxvi.  41.) 

Seventh  Petition  :  But  deliver  US  frONI  evIl*  We  can  see  no  good 
reason  for  regarding  this  as  but  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  petition. 
With  far  better  ground  might  the  second  and  third  petitions  be  re- 
garded as  one.  The  "  but"  connecting  the  two  petitions  is  an  insuffi- 
cient reason  for  regarding  them  as  one,  thoueh  enough  to  show  that 
the  one  thought  naturally  follovirs  close  upon  the  other.  As  the  expres- 
sion "  from  evil"  may  be  equally  well  rendered  *  from  the  evil  one,*  a 
number  of  superior  critics  think  the  devil  is  intended,  especially  from 
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its  following  dote  upon  th6  subject  of  '*  temptation."  But  the  com- 
prehensive character  of  these  brief  petitions,  and  the  place  which  this 
one  occupies,  as  that  on  which  all  our  desires  die  away,  seems  to  us 
against  so  ccmtracted  a  view  of  it.  Nor  can  there  be  a  reasonable 
doubt  thsU  the  apostle,  in  some  of  the  last  sentences  which  he  penned 
before  he  was  brought  forth  to  suffer  for  his  Lord,  alludes  to  this  very 
petition  in  the  language  of  calm  assurance-^**  And  the  Lord  shall 
deliver  me  from  eveiy  evil  work  (cf.  the  Greek  of  the  two  passages)^ 
and  will  preserve  me  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom"  (3  Timothy,  iv.  z8.) 
This  final  petition,  then,  is  only  rightly  grasped  when  regarded  as  a 
prayer  fm*  deliverance  from  all  evil  of  whatever  kind — ^not  only  from 
sin,  but  from  all  its  consequences — ^fiilly  and  finally.  Fitly,  then,  are 
our  prayers  ended  with  this.    For  what  can  we  desire  which  thb  does 

not  carry  with  it?   FoT  thine  is  the  kitipdom,  and  the  power,  and 

the  glory,  for  ever.  Amen. — If  any  reliance  is  to  be  pkced  on  ex- 
ternal evidence,  this  doxoiogy,  we  think,  can  hardly  be  considered  part 
of  the  original  text  It  is  wanting  in  aJl  the  most  ancient  MSS. ;  it  is 
wanting  in  the  Old  LoHn  version  and  in  the  Vulgate ;  the  former 
mounting  up  to  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  the  latter 
being  a  revision  of  it  in  the  fourth  century  by  Jbromb,  a  most  rever- 
ential and  conservative  as  weU  as  able  and  impartial  critic.  As  might 
be  expected  from  this,  it  is  passed  by  in  silence  by  the  earliest  Latin 
fathers ;  but  even  the  Greek  commentators,  when  expounding  this 
Prayer,  pass  by  the  doxolc^.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  in  a 
majority  of  MSS.,  though  not  the  oldest ;  it  is  found  in  all  the  Synac 
versions,  even  the  Peshito-— dating  probably  as  early  as  the  second 
century — although  this  version  wants  the  "  Amen,"  which  the  doxoi- 
ogy, if  genuine,  could  hardly  have  wanted  ;  it  is  found  in  the  Sahidic 
or  Thebaic  version  made  for  the  Christians  of  Upper  Egypt,  possibly 
as  early  as  the  Old  Latin ;  and  it  is  found  in  perhaps  most  of  the 
later  versions.  On  a  review  of  the  evidence,  the  strong  probability, 
we  think,  is  that  it  was  no  oart  of  the  original  text  14.  r  or  If  ye  for- 
give »en,  && ;  15.  But  if  ye  forgive  not,  &&    See  v,  12. 

FasHng  {y.  16-18.)  Having  concluded  His  supplementary  direc- 
tions on  the  subject  of  Prayer  with  this  divine  Pattern,  our  Lord  now 
returns  to  the  subject  of  Unostentatumsness  in  our  deeds  of  righteous- 
ness, in  order  to  give  one  more  illustration  of  it,  in  the  matter  of  Fast- 
ing. 16.  Moreover,  when  ye  Iket— referring,  probably,  to  private 
and  voluntary  fasting,  which  was  to  be  regulated  by  each  individual 
for  himself ;    though  in  spirit  it  would  apply  to  any  fiist.    be  not.  ao 

the  hypocritee,  of  a  ead  oountenanoe ;  for  they  disfigure  ttieir 

Ikoee— -(/«/.,  *  miedce  unseen  ^  very  well  rendered  "  disfigure."  They 
went  about  with  a  slovenly  appearance,  and  ashes  sprinkled  on  their 

head.   That  they  may  appear  unto  men  to  fast.    It  was  not  the 

deed^  but  reputation  for  the  deed  which  they  sought ;  and  with  this 
view  those  hypocrites  multiplied  their  fasts.  And  are  the  exhausting 
fasts  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  of  Romanizing  Protestants,  free 

from  this  taint?  Verily,  i  say  unto  you,  They  have  their  reward. 
17'  But  thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thy  head,  and  wash  thy 

faoe— -as  the  Jews  did,  except  when  mourning  (Daniel,  x.  3) ;  so  that 
the  meaning  is,  *  Appear  as  usual'— appear  so  as  to  attract  no  notice. 
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z8.  That  thou  apMtr  not  onto  men  to  fiot,  hut  unto  thy  Fathor 
whioh  ia  in  aeoret :  and  thy  Father,  which  aeeth  in  secret,  ahall 

reward  thee  [openly].  The  "openly*'  seems  evidently  a  later 
addition  to  the  text  of  this  verse  from  v,  4,  7,  though  of  course  the  idea 
is  implied. 

19-34.  Concluding  Illustrations  op  the  Righteousness  of 
THE  Kingdom — Heavenly-Mindedness  and  Filial  Confidence. 
19.  Lay  not  up  fbr  ourseivea— or  hoard  not— treasures  upon  earth, 

where  moth— a  *  clothes-moth.'  Eastern  treasures,  consisting  partly 
in  costly  dresses  stored  up  (Job,  xxvii.  16),  were  liable  to  be  consumed 
by  moths  ffob,  xiiL  28  ;  Isaiah,  L  9 ;  li.  8).  In  James,  v.  2,  there  is  an 
evident  reference  to  our  Lord's  words  here,  and  rust — any  '  eating 
into'  or  '  consuming ;'  here,  probably,  '  wear-and-tear.'  dOth  corrupt 
— 'cause  to  disappear.'  By  this  reference  to  moth  and  rust  our  Lord 
would  teach  how  perishable  are  such  earthly  treasures.  and  whero 
thieves  hrealC  through  and  steal.      Treasures  these,  )iaw  precarious  / 

2a  But  iay  up  for  yourseives  treasures  in  heaven— The  language 

in  Luke  (xii.  33)  is  very  bold — **  Sell  that  ye  have,  and  give  alms ;  pro« 
vide  yourselves  bags  which  wax  not  old,  a  treasure  in  the  heavens  that 

failefli  not,"  &c.  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and 
where  thieves  do  not  brealc  through  nor  steal.    Treasures  these, 

imperishable  and  unassailable  I  (Cf.  Colossians,  iii.  2.)  21.  For  wherO 

your  treasure  is— that  which  ye  value  most,  there  will  your  heart  be 

also.  ['  Thy  treasure — thy  heart'  is  probably  the  true  reading  here - 
'  your,'  m  Luke,  xii.  34,  from  which  it  seems  to  have  come  in  here.] 
Obvious  though  this  maxim  be,  by  what  multitudes  who  profess  to 
bow  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  is  it  practically  disregarded !  *  What  a 
man  loves,'  'Says  Luther,  quoted  by  Tholuck,  *  that  is  his  God.  For 
he  carries  it  in  his  heart,  he  goes  about  with  it  night  and  day,  he 
sleeps  and  wakes  with  it ;  be  it  what  it  may — ^wealth  or  pelf,  pleasure 
or  renown.'  But  because  "  laying  up "  is  not  in  itself  sinful,  nay,  in 
some  cases  enjoined  (2  Corinthians,  xii.  14),  and  honest  industry  and 
sagacious  enterprises  are  usually  rewarded  with  prosperity,  many  flat- 
ter themselves  that  all  is  right  between  them  and  God  while  their 
closest  attention,  anxiety,  zeal,  and  time  are  exhausted  upon  these  earthly 
pursuits.  To  put  this  right,  our  Lord  adds  what  follows,  in  which 
there  is  profound  practical   wisdom.     22.  The  light — rather,   *The 

lamp'— of  the  body  is  the  eye :  if  therefore  thine  eye  be  sin- 
gle— 'simple,'  'clear.'  As  applied  to  the  outward  eye,  this  means 
general  soundness ;  particularly,  not  looking  two  ways.  Here,  as  also 
in  classical  Greek,  it  is  used  figuratively  to  denote  the  simplicity  of  the 
mind's  eye,  singleness  of  purpose,  looking  right  at  its  object,  as  op* 
posed  to  having  two  ends  in  view,  (See  Proverbs,  iv.  25-27.)  tny 
whole  body  shall  be  fhlli  of  light—'  illuminated.'  As  with  the  bodily 
vision,  the  man  who  looks  with  a  good,  sound  eye  walks  in  light,  see- 
ing every  object  clear  ;  so  a  simple  and  persistent  purpose  to  serve  and 
please  God  in  everything  will  make  the  whole  character  consistent  and 
bright.     23.  But  If  thine  eye  be  evil — 'distempered,'  or,  as  we  should 

say.  If  we  have  got  b.  bad  eye.  thy  whole  body  Shall  be  Alii  of  dark- 
ness— '  darkened.'  As  a  vitiated  eye,  or  an  eye  that  looks  not  straight 
and  full  at  its  object,  sees  nothing  as  it  is,  so  a  mind  and  heart  divided 
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between  heaven  and  earth  is  all  dark.    If  therefore  the  light  that  Is 

!■  thee  be  darfcneee,  how  great  la  that  darkneaa  I   As  the  conscience 

is  the  regulative  faculty,  and  a  man's  inward  purpose,  scope,  aim  in 
life,  determines  his  character — if  these  be  not  simple  and  heavenward, 
but  distorted  and  double,  what  must  all  the  other  faculties  and  princi- 
ples of  our  nature  be  which  take  their  direction  and  character  from 
these,  and  what  must  the  whole  man  and  the  whole  life  be,  but  a  mass 
of  darkness?  In  Luke  (xi.  36)  the  con\'erse  of  this  statement  very 
strikingly  expresses  what  pure,  beautiful,  broad  perceptions  the  clar-^ 
ityof  the  inward  eye  imparts :  *'  If  thy  whole  boay  therefore  be  full  of 
light,  having  no  part  dark,  the  whole  shall  be  full  of  light,  as  when  the 
bright  shinineota  candle  doth  give  the  light"  But  now  for  the  ap- 
plication of  mis.  24.  No  Bian  can  aerve.  The  word  means  to 
*  belong  wholly  and  be  entirely  under  command  to.'      twO  maatera  : 

Ibr  ettber  be  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other ;  or  elae  he  will 
boM  to  the  one,  and  deaplae  the  other.    Even  if  the  two  masters  be 

of  one  character  and  have  but  one  object,  the  servant  must  take  law 
from  one  or  other ;  though  he  may  do  what  is  agreeable  to  both,  he 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  servant  to  more  than  one.  Much 
less  if,  as  in  the  present  case,  their  interests  are  quite  different,  and 
even  conflicting.  In  this  case,  if  our  affections  be  in  the  service  of 
the  one — if  we  "  love  the  one" — ^we  must  of  necessity  "  hate  the  other ;" 
if  we  determine  resolutely  to  '*  hold  to  the  one,"  we  must  at  the  same 
time  disregard,  and,  if  he  insist  on  his  claims  upon  us,  even  "  despise 

the  other.*^  Yo  cannot  aerve  God  and  mammon.  The  word  "  mamon" 

— ^better  written  with  one  m — ^is  a  foreign  one,  whose  precise  deriva^ 
tion  cannot  certainly  be  determined,  thoueh  the  most  probable  one 
gives  it  the  sense  of  '  what  one  trusts  in.  Here,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  it  is  used  for  riches^  considered  as  an  idol-master,  or  god  of  the 
heart:  The  service  of  this  god  and  the  true  God  together  is  here, 
with  a  kind  of  indignant  curtness,  pronounced  impossible.  But  since 
the  teaching  of  the  preceding  verses  might  seem  to  endanger  our  fall- 
ing short  of  what  is  requisite  for  the  present  life,  and  so  being  left  des- 
titute, our  Lord  now  comes  to  speak  now  to  that  point.  25.  Therefore  I 

aaynnto  you,  take  no  thought— 'Be  not  solicitous.'    The  English 

word  "  thought,"  when  our  version  was  made,  expressed  this  idea  of 
'solicitude,'  'anxious  concern'— as  may  be  seen  in  any  old  English 
classic  ;  and  in  the  same  sense  it  is  used  in  I  Samuel,  ix.  5,  &c.  But 
this  sense  of  the  word  has  now  nearly  gone  out,  and  so  the  mere  English 
reader  is  apt  to  be  perplexed.  Thought  or  forethought,  for  temporal 
things — in  the  sense  of  reflection,  consideration — is  required  alike  by 
Scripture  and  common  sense.  It  is  that  anxious  solicitude,  that  cark- 
ing  care,  which  springs  from  unbelieving  doubts  and  misgivings,  which 
alone  is  here  condemned.     (See  Philijppians,  iv.  6.)      for  yOur  life, 

what  ye  aball  eat,  or  what  ye  ahall  drink ;  nor  yet  for  your  body, 

what  ye  ahall  put  on.  In  Luke  (xii.  29)  our  Lord  adds,  '  neither  be 
ye  unsettled* — not  "  of  doubtful  mind,"  as  in  our  version.  When 
*'  careful  (or  *  full  of  care')  about  nothing,"  but  committing  all  in  prayer 
and  supplication  with  thanksgiving  unto  God,  the  apostle  assures  us 
that  "  uie  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep  our 
hcAits  and  minds  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Philippians,  iv.  6, 7) ;  f>.,  shall  guard 
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both  our  feelings  and  our  thoughts  from  undue  agitation,  and  keep  them 
in  a  holy  calm.  But  when  we  commit  our  whole  temporal  condition  to 
the  wit  of  our  own  minds,  we  get  into  that  "  unsettled  "  state  against 
which  our  Lord  exhorU  His  disciples.    !•  not  the  liflB  MOre  than 

neat— or  'food/  and  the  hody  than  raiment?    If  God,  then;  give 

and  keep  up  the  greater — ^the  life,  the  body — ^will  He  withhold  the 
less,  food  to  sustain  life  and  raiment  to  clothe  the  body  ?  26.  Behold 
the  fowls  of  the  air — in  v.  28,  *  observe  well,'  and  inf  Luke,  xii.  24, 
"  consider** — so  as  to  learn  wisdom  from  them,    for  they  SOW  not, 

neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  harns ;  yet  your  heavenly 
Father  foedeth  them.    Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  ?— nobler 

in  yourselves  and  dearer  to  God.  The  argument  here  is  from  the 
greater  to  the  less ;  but  how  rich  in  detail  1  The  brute  creation — ^void 
of  reason— are  incapable  of  sowing,  reaping,  and  storing :  yet  your 
heavenly  Father  suffers  them  not  helplessly  to  perish,  but  sustains 
them  without  any  of  those  processes :  Will  He  see,  then,  His  own 
children  using  all  the  means  which  reason  dictates  for  procuring  the 
things  needful  for  the  body — ^lookins  up  to  Himself  at  every  step— 
and  yet  leave  them  to  starve?    27.  Whicn  of  yOU,  by  talcing  thought 

('anxious  solicitude'),  can  add  One  cubit  unto  hie  stature?   "Stat- 

ure"  can  hardly  be  the  thing  intended  here  ;  first,  because  the  subject 
is  i^^  prolongation  of  life^  by  the  supply  of  its  necessaries  of  food  and 
clothing ;  and  next,  because  no  one  would  dream  of  adding  a  cubit — 
or  a  foot  and  a  half — to  hb  stature,  while  in  the  corresponding  passage 
in  Luke  (xii.  25,  26),  the  thing  intended  is  represented  as  "thatthing^ 
which  is  lecLsty  But  if  we  take  the  word  in  its  primary  sense  of 'a^? 
(for  *  stature'  is  but  a  secondary  sense)  the  idea  will  be  this,  *  Which 
of  you,  however  anxiously  you  vex  yourselves  about  it,  can  add  so  much 
as  a  step  to  the  length  of  your  life's  journey  ? '  To  compare  the  length 
of  life  to  measures  of  this  nature  is  not  foreign  to  the  language  of 
Scripture  (cf.  Psalm,  xxxix.  5  ;  2  Timothy,  iv.  7,  &c.).  So  understood, 
the  meaning  is  dear  and  the  connection  natural     In  this  the  best 

critics  now  agree.  28.  And  why  take  yo  thought  for  raiment? 
Consider  ('observe  well')  the  liries  of  tne  field,  how  they  grow; 

they  toil  not — as  men,  planting  and  preparing  the  flax,    neither  dO 

they  spin— as  women :  29.  And  yet  I  say  unto  you.  That  even  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.    What  in- 

comparable  teaching ! — best  left  in  its  own  transparent  clearness  and 

rich  simplicity.  30.  Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass— the 
"  herbage"— of  the  field,  whIch  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  Is  cast  Into 

the  oven — ^wild  flowers  cut  with  the  grass,  withering  bv  the  heat,  and 

used  for  fuel.   (See  James,  i.  11.)    shall  he  ttot  much  more  olothe 

you,  0  ye  of  little  folth  ?  The  argument  here  is  something  fresh. 
*  Gorgeous  as  is  the  array  of  the  flowers  that  deck  the  fields,  surpass- 
ing all  artificial  human  grandeur,  it  is  but  for  a  brief  moment ;  you 
are  ravished  with  it  to-day,  and  to-morrow  it  is  gone ;  your  own 
hands  have  seized  and  cast  it  into  the  oven.  Shall,  then,  God's  chil- 
dren, so  dear  to  Him,  and  instinct  with  a  life  that  cannot  die,  be  left 
naked  ?  He  does  not  say,  Shall  they  not  be  more  beauteously  arrayed  ? 
but.  Shall  He  not  much  more  clothe  them  ?  that  being  all  He  will 
have  them  regard  as  secured  to  them  (cf.  Hebrews,  sdii.  5).      T^ 
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expression,  '  Little-faithed  ones/  which  our  Lord  applies  once  and 
again  to  His  disciples  (ch.  viii.  26  ;  xiv.  31 :  xvi.  8),  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  rebuking  any  actual  manifestations  of  unbelief  at  that  early 
period,  and  before  such  an  audience.  It  is  His  way  of  gently  chid- 
ing the  spirit  of  unbelief,  so  natural  even  to  the  best,  who  are  sur- 
rounded DV  a  world  of  sense,  and  of  kindling  a  generous  desire  to 

shake  it  ottl  31.  Therefore  take  no  thought  (*  solicitude*),  sayino, 
What  ehall  we  eat  ?  or,  What  shall  we  drink  ?  or,  Wherewithal 
shall  we  be  olotbed  ?  yi,  (For  after  all  these  things  do  the  Gen- 
tiles seek)— rather,  *  pursue.'  Knowing  nothing  definitely  beyond 
the  present  life  to  kindle  their  aspirations  and  engage  their  supreme 
attention,  the  heathen  naturally  pursue  present  objects  as  their  chief, 
their  only  good.      To  what  an  elevation  smove  these  does  Jesus  here  lift 

His  disciples !   fbr  vour  heavenly  Father  knoweth  tnat  ye  have 

need  of  all  these  tnlngs.  How  precious  this  word?  Food  and 
raiment  are  pronounced  nted/ulio  God's  children  ;  and  He  who  could 
say,  '*No  man  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever 
the  Son  will'reveal  him"  (ch.  xi.  27,  says  with  an  authority  which  none 
but  Himself  could  claim,  '*  Your  heavenly  Father  knoToeth  that  ye 
have  need  of  all  these  things.**      Will  not  that  suffice  you,  O  ye  needv 

ones  of  the  household  of  faith  ?  33.  But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  his  righteousness ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 

unto  you.  This  is  the  great  summing  up.  Strictly  speaking,  it  has 
to  do  only  with  the  subject  of  the  present  Section — the  right  state  of 
the  heart  with  reference  to  heavenly  and  earthly  things :  but  being 
couched  in  the  form  of  a  brief  general  directory,  it  is  so  comprehen- 
sive in  its  grasp  as  to  embrace  the  whole  subject  of  this  Discourse. 
And,  as  if  to  make  this  the  more  evident,  the  two  key-notes  of  this 
great  Sermon  seem  purposely  struck  in  it — "  the  kingdom"  and  **  the 
righteousness"  of  the  kingdom — as  the  grand  objects,  in  the  supreme 
pursuit  of  which  all  things  needful  for  the  present  life  will  be  added 
to  us.  The  precise  sense  of  every  word  in  this  golden  verse  should  be 
carefully  weighed.  "  Th€  kingdom  of  God'*  is  Uie  primary  subject  of 
the  Sermdn  on  the  Mount — that  kingdom  which  the  God  of  heaven  is 
erecting  in  this  &llen  world,  within  which  are  all  the  spiritually  recov- 
ered  and  inwardly  subject  portion  of  the  family  of  Adam,  under  Mes- 
siah as  its  divine  Head  ana  King.  "  The  righteousness  thereof**  is  the 
character  of  all  such,  so  amply  described  and  variously  illustrated  in 
the  foregoing  portions  of  this  Discourse.  The  **  seeking**  of  these  is 
the  making  them  the  object  of  supreme  choice  and  pursuit ;  and  the 
seeking  of  them  ^^  first*  is  the  seeking  of  them  before  and  above  all 
else.  The  ^^  all  these  things**  which  shall  in  that  case  be  added  to  us 
are  just  the  "  all  these  things"  which  the  last  words  of  the  preceding 
verse  assured  us  "  our  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  we  have  need 
of;"  f>.,  all  we  require  for  the  present  life.  And  when  our  Lord  says 
they  shall  be  ** added**  it  is  implied,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
seekers  of  the  kingdom  and  its  righteousness  shall  have  these  as  their 
proper  and  primary  portion  ;  the  rest  being  their  gracious  reward  for 
not  seeking  them.  (See  an  illustration  of  the  principle  of  this  in  2 
Chronicles,  i.  11,  12.)  What  follows  is  but  a  reduction  of  this  great 
general  direction  into  a  practical  and  ready  form  for  daily  use,    34. 
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Take  therefore  no  thoogbt  (* anxious  care*) tbr  the  morrow;  for  the 
■orrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself  (or,  according 

to  other  authorities, '  for  itself)— shall  have  its  own  cause  of  anxiety. 

Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.    An  admirable  practical 

maxim,  and  better  rendered  in  our  version  than  in  almost  any  other, 
not  excepting  the  preceding  English  ones.  Every  day  brings  its  own 
cares ;  and  to  anticipate  is  only  to  double  them. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Sermon  on  the  Mount — concluded, 

Ver.  1-12.  MtscELLANEOus  Supplementary  Counsels.  That 
these  verses  are  entirely  supplementary  is  the  simplest  and  most  natu- 
ral view  of  them.  All  attempts  to  make  out  any  evident  connection 
with  the  immediately  preceding  context  are,  in  our  judgment,  forced. 
But,  though  supplementary,  these  counsels  are  far  from  being  of  subor- 
dinate importance.  On  the  contrary,  they  involve  some  of  the  most 
delicate  and  vital  duties  of  the  Christian  life.  In  the  vivid  form  in 
which  they  are  here  presented,  perhaps  they  could  not  have  been  in- 
troduced with  the  same  effect  under  any  of  the  foregoing  heads ;  but 
they  spring  out  of  the  same  great  principle,  and  are  but  other  forms 
and  manifestations  of  the  same  evangelical  '*  righteousness.** 

Censorious  Judgment  {^,  1-5).  I.  Judge  uot,  that  ye  be  not  Judged. 

To  "judge*'  here  does  not  exactly  mean  to  pronounce  condemnatory 
judgment,  nor  does  it  refer  to  simple  judgment  at  all,  whether  favour- 
able or  the  reverse.  The  context  makes  it  clear  that  the  thing  here 
condemned  is  that  disposition  to  look  unfavourably  on  the  character 
and  actions  of  others,  which  leads  invariably  to  the  pronouncing  of 
rash,  unjust,  and  unlovely  judgments  upon  them«  No  doubt  it  is  the 
judgments  so  pronounced  which  are  here  spoken  of ;  but  what  our 
Lord  aims  at  is  the  spirit  out  of  which  they  spring.  Provided  we 
eschew  this  unlovely  spirit,  we  are  not  only  warranted  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  a  brother's  character  and  actions,  but,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
necessary  discrimination,  are  often  constrained  to  do  so  for  our  own 
guidance.  It  is  the  violation  of  the  law  of  love  involved  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  censorious  disposition  which  alone  is  here  condemned.  And 
the  argument  against  it — "that  ye  be  not  judged" — confirms  this: 
*  that  your  own  character  and  actions  be  not  pronounced  upon  with  the 

like  severity ;'  U.,  at  the  great  day.  2.  For  with  what  Judgment  ye 
Judge,  ye  shall  be  Judged ;  and  with  what  measure  ye  mete— 

whatever  standard  ofjudgment  ye  apply  to  others,  it  Shall  be  meas- 
ured to  you  again.  This  proverbisu  maxim  b  used  by  our  Lord  in 
other  connections — as  in  Mark,  iv.  24,  and  with  a  slightly  different 
application  in  Luke,  vi.  38 — as  a  great  principle  in  the  divine  administra- 
tion. Untender  judgment  of  others  will  be  judicially  returned  upon 
ourselves,  in  the  day  when  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus 
Christ.  But,  as  in  many  other  cases  under  the  divine  administration,  such 
harsh  judgment  gets  self-punished  even  here.    For  people  shrink  from 
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contact  with  those  who  systematically  deal  out  harsh  judgment  upon 
others — ^naturally  concluding  that  they  themselves  may  be  the  next 
victims — and  feel  impelled  in  self-defence,  when  exposed  to  it,  to  roll 
back  upon  the  assailant  his  own'  censures.  3.  And  why  beholdest 
tboa  the  mote — *  splinter  ^  here  very  well  rendered  "  mote/'  denot- 
ing any  small  fault  that  Is  in  thy  brother'8  eye,  but  oonsidereet 
not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  7 — denotmg  the  much  greater 

fault  which  we  overlook  in  ourselves.      4.    Or  hOW  wiit  thoil  8ay  to 

thy  brother,  Let  me  pull  out  the  mote  out  of  thine  eye ;  and,  be- 
hold a  beam  lein  thine  own  eye  ?  5.  Thou  hypocrite—'  Hypocrite  r 
first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye :  and  then  shait  thou 
see  clearly  to  oast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye.     Our 

Lord  uses  a  most  hy^rbolical,  but  not  unfamiliar  figure,  to  express 
the  monstrous  inconsistency  of  this  conduct.  The  '*  hypocrisy"  which, 
not  without  indignation.  He  chargeth  it  with,  consists  in  the  pretence 
of  a  zealous  and  compassionate  charity,  which  cannot  possibly  be  real 
in  one  who  suffers  worse  faults  to  lie  uncorrected  in  himself.  He  only 
is  fit  to  be  a  reprover  of  others  who  jealously  and  severely  judges 
himself.  Such  persons  will  not  only  be  slow  to  undertake  the  omce  of 
censor  on  their  neighbours,  but,  when  constrained  in  faithfulness  to 
deal  vrith  them,  will  make  it  evident  that  they  do  it  with  reluctance  zji& 
not  satisfaction,  with  moderation  and  not  exaggeration,  with  love  and 
not  harshness. 

Prostitution  of  Holy  Things  (f.  6).  The  opposite  extreme  to  that 
of  censoriousness  is  here  condemned — want  of  discrimination  of  char- 
acter.    6.  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs— savage  or 

snarling  haters  of  truth  and  righteousness,  neither  Cast  ve  yOUr 
pearls  DCfbre  swine — the  impure  or  coarse,  who  are  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating the  priceless  jewels  of  Christianity.  In  the  East  dogs  are 
wilder  and  more  gr^arious,  and  feeding  on  carrion  and  garbage,  are 
coarser  and  fiercer  than  the  same  animals  in  the  West.  Dogs  and 
swine,  besides  being  ceremonially  unclean,  were  peculiarly  repulsive 
to  the  Jews,  and  indeed  to  the  ancients  generally,    lest  they  trample 

them  under  their  fbet— as  swine  do— and  turn  again  and  rend  you 

— as  dogs  do.  Religion  is  brought  into  contempt,  and  its  professors 
insulted,  when  it  is  forced  upon  those  who  cannot  value  it  and  will  not 
have  it  But  while  the  indiscriminately  zealous  have  need  of  this  cau- 
tion, let  us  be  on  our  guard  against  too  readily  setting  our  neighbours 
down  as  dogs  and  swine,  and  excusing  ourselves  from  endeavouring 
to  do  them  good  on  this  poor  plea. 

Prayer  (z/.  7-n).  Enough,  one  might  think,  had  been  said  on  this 
subject  in  ch.  vi.  5-15.  But  the  difficulty  of  the  foregoing  duties  seems 
to  have  recalled  the  subject,  and  this  gives  it  quite  a  new  turn.  *  How 
shall  we  ever  be  able  to  carry  out  such  precepts  as  these,  of  tender, 
holy,  yet  discriminating  love?*  might  the  humble  disciple  enquire. 
*  Go  to  God  with  it,'  is  our  Lord's  reply ;  but  he  expresses  this  with  a 
fullness  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  urging  now  not  only  con- 
fidence, but  importunity  in  prayer.     7.  Ask,  and  It  shall  be   given 

you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 

you.  Though  there  seems  evidently  a  climax  here,  expressive  of  more 
and  more  importunity,  yet  each  of  these  terms  used  presents  what  we 
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desire  of  God  in  a  different  light.  We  ask  for  what  we  wish  ;  we  seek 
for  what  ^e  miss ;  we  knock  for  that  from  which  we  feel  ourselves  shut 
out.  Answering  to  this  threefold  representation  is  the  triple  assurance 
of  success  to  our  believing  efforts.  *  But  ah  ! '  might  some  humble  dis- 
ciple say,  '  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  /  have  any  interest  with 
God.*    To  meet  this,  our  Lord  repeats  the  triple  assurance  He  had 

i'ust  given,  but  in  such  a  form  as  to  silence  every  such  complaint.  •  8. 
'or  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth ;  and  he  that  eeeketn  findeth  ; 
and  to  hhn  that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened.     Of  course,  it  is^pre- 

sumed  that  he  asks  aright — t.^.,  in  faith — ^and  with  an  honest  purpose 
to  make  use  of  what  he  receives.  **  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let 
him  ask  of  God.  But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering  (unde- 
cided whether  to  be  altogether  on  the  Lord's  side).  For  he  that  wav- 
ereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea  driven  with  the  wind  and  tossed.  For 
kt  not  that  man  think  thai  he  shall  receive  anything  of  the  Lord"  (James, 
i.  5-7).  Hence,  **yeask,  and,  receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss,  that 
ve  may  consume  it  upon  your  lusts'*  (James,  iv.  3).    9.    Or  What  nan 

18  there  of  you,  whon  It  his  son  ask  bread— *  a  loaf,*  will  he  give 

him  a  stone  ? — round  and  smooth  like  such  a  loaf  or  cake  as  was 
much  in  use,  but  onlv  to  mock  him.  la  Or  if  he  ask  a  flsh,  will  he 
give  him  a  serpent  7 — ^like  it,  indeed,  but  onlv  to  sting  him.     ii.  If 

ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children, 
now  much  more  shall  your  Father  which  Is  in  heaven  give  good 

things  to  them  that  ask  him !  Bad  as  our  fallen  nature  is,  the  father 
in  us  is  not  extinguished.  What  a  heart,  then,  must  the  Father  of  all 
fathers  have  towards  His  pleading  children  !  In  the  corresponding 
passage  in  Luke  (see  xi.  13),  instead  of  "  good  things,**  our  Lord  asks 
whether  He  will  not  much  more  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
Him.  At  this  early  stage  of  His  Ministry,  and  before  such  an  audience, 
He  seems  to  avoid  such  sharp  doctrinal  teachings  as  was  more  accordant 
with  His  plan  at  the  riper  stage  indicated  in  Luke,  and  in  addressing 
His  own  disciples  exclusively. 

Golden  Rule  {v.  12).      12.   Therefore — ^to  say  all  in  one  word — all 

things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 

even  soothe  same  thing  and  in  the  same  way,  tO  them  ;  for  this  iS 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  *  This  is  the  substance  of  all  relative  duty ; 
all  Scripture  in  a  nutshell.'  Incomparable  summaiy  1  How  well 
called  "  the  royal  law ! "  (James,  ii.  8  ;  cf.  Romans,  xiii.  6.)  It  is  true 
that  similar  niaxims  are  found  floating  in  the  writings  of  the  cultivated 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  naturally  enough  in  the  Rabbinical  writings. 
But  so  expressed  as  it  is  here — in  immediate  connection  with,  and  as 
the  sum  of  such  duties  as  had  been  just  enjoined,  and  such  principles 
as  had  been  before  taught — it  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  And  the 
best  commentary  upon  this  fact  is,  that  never  till  our  Lord  came  down 
thus  to  teach  did  men  effectually  and  widely  exemplify  it  in  their  prac- 
tice. The  precise  sense  of  the  maxim  is  best  referred  to  common 
sense.  It  is  not,  of  course,  what — in  our  wayward,  capricious,  grasp- 
ing moods — ^we  should  wish  that  men  would  do  to  us,  that  we  are  to 
hold  ourselves  bound  to  do  to  them ;  but  only  what  —  in  the 
exercise  of  an  impartial  judgment,  and  putting  ourselves  in  their 
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place  —  we  consider  it  reasonable  that  they  should  do  to  us,  that  wc 
are  to  do  to  them. 

13-29.  Conclusion  and  Effect  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
We  have  here  the  application  of  the  whole  preceding  Discourse.  Con- 
elusion  of  ike  Sermofion  the  Mount  {^.  13-27).  "  The  righteousness  of 
the  kingdom,**  so  amply  described,  both  in  principle  and  in  detail, 
would  be  seen  to  involve  self -sacrifice  zX,  every  step.  Multitudes  would 
never  face  this.  But  it  must  be  faced,  else  the  consequences  will  be 
fatal.  This  would  divide  all  >trithin  the  sound  of  these  truths  into  two 
classes :  the  many,  who  will  follow  the  path  of  ease  and  self-indulgence 
^-end  where  it  might ;  and  the  few,  who,  bent  on  eternal  safety  above 
evexything  else,  talce  die  way  that  leads  to  it — at  whatever  cost.    This 

fives  occasion  to  the  two  opening  verses  of  this  application.  13. 
nter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate—as  if  hardly  wide  enough  to  admit 
one  at  all.  This  expresses  the  difficulty  of  the  first  right  step  in  reli- 
gion, involving,  as  it  does,  a  triumph  over  all  oar  natural  inclina- 
tions. Hence  the  still  stronger  expression  in  Luke  (xiii.  24),  **  Strive 
to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate."    for  wide  \%  tlie  gate— easily  entered — 

aDd  broad  ie  tlie  way— easily  trodden— tliat  leadetli  to  destruction, 
and— thus  lured— many  tliere  be  which  go  in  thereat :  14.  Because 
strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  Is  the  way,  which  ieadeth  unto  iife 

—in  other  words,  the  whole  course  is  as  difficult  as  the  first  step ; 
and  (so  it  comes  to  pass  that)  feW  there  be  that  find  it.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  broad  way  is  the  ease  with  which  it  is  trodden  and 
the  abundance  of  company  to  be  found  in  it.  It  is  sailing  with  a  fair 
wind  and  a  favourable  tide.  The  natural  inclinations  are  not  crossed, 
and  fears  of  the  issue,  if  not  easily  hushed,  are  on  the  long  run  effec- 
tually subdued.  The  one  disadvantage  of  this  course  is  its  end — it 
**  Ieadeth  to  destruction."  The  great  Teacher  says  it,  and  says  it  as 
**  One  having  authority."  To  the  supposed  injustice  or  harshness  of 
this  He  never  once  adverts.  He  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  such  a 
course  righteously,  naturally,  necessarily  so  ends.  But  whether  men 
see  this  or  no,  here  He  lays  down  the  law  of  the  kingdom,  and  leaves 
it  with  us.  As  to  the  other  way,  the  disadvantage  of  it  lies  in  its  nar- 
rowness and  solitude.  Its  very  first  step  involves  a  revolution  in  our 
whole  purposes  and  plans  for  life,  and  a  surrender  of  all  that  is  dear 
to  natural  inclination,  while  all  that  follows  is  but  a  repetition  of  the 
first  great  act  of  self-sacrifice.  No  wonder,  then,  that  few  find  and 
few  are  found  in  it.  But  it  has  one  advantage — it "  Ieadeth  unto  life." 
Some  critics  take  "  the  gate  **  here,  not  for  the  first,  but  the  last  step  in 
religion  ;  since  gates  seldom  open  into  roads,  but  roads  usually  termi- 
nate in  a  gate,  leading  straight  to  a  mansion.  But  as  this  would  make 
our  Lord's  words  to  have  a  very  inverted  and  unnatural  form  as  they 
stand,  it  is  better,  with  the  majority  of  critics,  to  view  them  as  we  have 
done.  But  since  such  teaching  would  be  as  unpopular  as  the  way 
itself,  our  Lord  next  forewarns  His  hearers  that  preachers  of  smooth 
things — the  true  heirs  and  representatives  of  the  false  prophets  of  old 
— would  be  rife  enough  in  the  new  kingdom.  15.  Beware — *  But  be- 
ware' of  fftise  prophets — i*.^..  of  teachers  coming  as  authorized 
expounders  of  the  mind  of  God  and  guides  to  heaven.     (Acts,  xx.  29, 

30  •  2  Peter,  ii.  i,  2.)   which  come  to  you  in  sheep's  olothing—with 
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a  bland,  gentle,  plausible  exterior;  persuading  you  that  the  gate  is 
not  strait  nor  the  way  narrow,  and  that  to  teach  so  is  illiberal  and  big- 
oted— ^precisely  what  the  old  prophets  did  (Ezekiel,  xiii.  i-io,  22):    but 

inwaroly  they  are  ravening  wolvea— bent  on  devouring  the  flock 

for  their  own  ends  (2  Corinthians,  xi.  2,  3,  13-15).  16.  Ye  Shall  knOW 
ihem  by  their  fmita — not  their  doctrines — as  many  of  the  elder  in- 
terpreters and  some  later  ones  explain  it — for  that  corresponds  to  the 
tree  itself ;  but  the  practical  effect  of  their  teaching,  which  is  the  proper 

fruit  of  the  tree.    DO  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns— any  kind  of 

prickly  plant  or  flgs  Of  thlStlSS  ? — a  three-pronged  variety.  The 
general  sense  is  obvious — Every  tree  bears  its  own  mdt.     17.  Even  SO 

every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  f^uit;  but  a  corrupt  tree 
liringetn  forth  evil  fruit  18.  A  oood  tree  cannot  bring  fbrth  evil 
fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fb'uit.   Obvious  as 

is  the  truth  here  expressea  in  different  forms — ^that  the  heart  deter- 
mines and  is  the  only  proper  interpreter  of  the  actions  of  our  life- 
no  one  who  knows  how  the  Church  of  Rome  makes  a  merit  of  actions, 
Suite  apart  from  the  motives  that  prompt  them,  and  how  the  same  ten- 
ency  manifestj  itself  from  time  to  time  even  among  Protestant  Chris- 
tians, can  think  it  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  on  by  the  teachers  of 
divine  truth.     Here  follows  a  wholesome  digression.    X9.  Every  tree 

that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the 
fire.    See  ch.  iii.  lo.     20.  Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 

then : — qM^  *  But  the  point  I  now  press  is  not  so  much  the  end  of 
such,  as  the  means  of  detecting  them  ;  and  this,  as  already  said,  is  their 
fruits.'  The  hypocrisy  of  teachers  now  leads  to  a  solemn  warning 
against  religious  hypocrisy  in  general.  21.  Not  every  one  thatsaltn 
unto  me,  Lord,  Lord— the  reduplication  of  the  title  "  Lord"  denoting 
zeal  in  according  it  to  Christ  (Mark,  xiv.  45).  Yet  our  Lord  claims 
and  expects  this  of  all  His  disciples,  as  when  He  washed  their  feet, 
"  Ye  call  me  Master  and  Lord :  and  ye  say  well ;  for  so  I  am  "  (John, 

xiii.  13).  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  neaven ;  but  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven— that  will  which  it  had 

been  the  great  object  of  this  Discourse  to  set  forth.  Yet  our  Lord 
says  warily,  not  *  the  w^ill  of  your  Father,*  but  "  of  My  Father  ;**  thus 
claiming  a  relationship  to  His  Father  with  which  His  disciples  might 
not  intermeddle,  and  which  He  never  lets  down.  And  He  so  speaks 
here,  to  give  authority  to  His  asseverations.  But  now  He  rises  lugher 
still — ^not  formally  announeing  Himself  as  the  Judge,  but  intimating 
what  men  will  sav  to  Him,  and  He  to  them,  when  He  sits  as  their 

final  judge.    22.  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day— What  day  ?    It  is 

emphati^dly  unnamed.  But  it  is  the  day  to  which  he  had  just  re- 
ferred, when  men  shall  "  enter  **  or  not  enter  "  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  (See  a  similar  way  of  speaking  of  "  that  day  **  in  2  Timo- 
thy, i.  12  ;  iv.  8.)  Lord,  Lord.  The  reiteration  denotes  surprise. 
'  What,  Lord  ?    How  is  this  ?    Are  we  to  be  disowned  ?*    have  WO  not 

grophesied— or  '  publicly  taught.'  As  one  of  the  special  gifU  of  the 
pirit  in  the  early  Church,  it  has  the  sense  of  '  inspired  and  authorita- 
tive teaching,'  and  is  ranked  next  to  the  apostleship.  (See  t  Corin- 
thians, xii.  28  ;  Ephesians,  iv.  Ii.)  In  this  sense  it  is  used  here,  as 
appears  from  what  follows,    in  thy  name  7— or,  '  to  thy  name/  and 
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so  in  the  two  following  clauses — *  having  reference  to  Thy  name  as  the 

sole  power  in  which  we  did  it.'  aniTin  thy  Raffle  have  cast  o«ii 
devils?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works?— or* mir- 

acles.'  These  are  selected  as  three  examples  of  the  highest  services, 
rendered  to  the  Christian  cause,  and  through  the  power  of  Christ's, 
own  name,  invoked  for  that  purpose ;  Himseu,  too,  responding  to  the* 
call.  And  the  threefold  repetition  of  the  question,  each  time  in  the 
same  form,  expresses  in  the  liveliest  manner  the  astonishment  of  the 
speakers  at  the  view  now  taken  of  them.  23.  And  then  will  i  orO: 
fees  unto  them— or,  *t>penly  proclaim' — tearing  off  the  mask — I 
never  knew  you.  What  they  claimed — intimacy  with  Christ — is  just 
what  he  repuaiates,  and  with  a  certain  scornful  dignity.  *  Our  acquaint- 
ance was  not  broken  off— there  never  was  any/  depart  from  me  [cU 
ch.  zxv.  41).  The  connection  here  gives  these  words  an  awful  signifi- 
cance, lliey  claimed  intimacy  with  Christ,  and  in  the  corresponding 
passage,  Luke,  xiii.  26,  are  represented  as  having  gone  out  and  in 
with  Him  on  familiar  terms.  *  So  much  the  worse  for  you,'  He  re- 
plies :  *  I  bore  with  that  long  enough  ;  but  now — ^begone  !*  ye  tliat 
work  Iniquity — not  *  that  wrought  iniquity  ;'  for  they  are  represented 
as  fresh  from  the  scenes  and  acts  of  it  as  they  stand  before  tne  Judge. 
(See  the  almost  identical^  but  even  more  vivid  and  awful,  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  in  Luke,  xiii.  24-27.)  That  the  apostle  alludes  to 
these  very  words  in  2  Timothy,  ii.  19,  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt — 
**  Nevertheless  the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal, 
the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His.  And,  Let  every  one  that  nameth 
the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity**     24.  Therefore — to  bring 

this  Discourse  to  a  close,  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine, 

and  doeth  them.  .See  James,  i.  22,  which  seems  a  plain  allusion  to 
these  words ;  also  Luke,  xi.  28  ;  Romans,  ii.  13  ;  I  John,  iii.  7.  I  will 
liken  him  unto  a  wise  man — a  shrewd,  prudent,  provident  man, 
which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock— the  rock  of  true  discipleship, 
or  genuine  subjection  to  Christ.     25.  And  the  rain — ^from  above — 

descended,  and  the  floods— from  below— came,  and  the  winds — 

sweeping  across — blew,  and — thus  from  every  direction — beat  upon 

that  house ;  and  it  fell  not ;  for  It  was  founded  upon  a  rock. 
See  I  John,  ii.  17.  26.  And  every  one  that  heareth  these  say- 
ings cff  mine — in  the  attitude  of  discipleship,  and  doeth  them  not, 
shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which  built  his  house  upon  the 

sand— denoting  a  loose  foundation — that  of  an  empty  profession  and 

mere  external  services.  27.  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the 
floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  — or  'struck 
against '—that  house;  and  it  fell;  and  qreat  Was  the  fall  of  it- 
terrible  the  ruin !  How  lively  must  this  imagery  have  been  to  an 
audience  accustomed  to  the  fierceness  of  an  Eastern  tempest, 
and  the  suddenness  and  completeness  with  which  it  sweeps  everything 
unsteady  before  it ! 

Effect  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (v,  28,  29).    28.  And  it  Came 

to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  ended  these  sayings,  the  people  were 

astonished  at  his  doctrines— rather,  '  His  teaching,'  for  the  refer, 
ence  is  to  the  manner  of  it  quite  as  much  as  to  the  matter,  or  rather 

more«o,   29,  For  bc  taught  them  as  [one]  having  authority.  The 
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word  "  one,"  which  our  txanslators  have  here  inserted,  only  weakens 
the  statement  and  not  AS  the  8Crib6S.  The  consciousness  of  divine 
authority,  as  Lawgiver,  Expounder  and  Judge,  so  beamed  through  His 
teaching,  that  the  scribes'  teaching  could  not  but  appear  drivelUng  in 
such  a  Tight. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Yer.  1-4.  Healing  of  a  Leper.  (=Mark,  L  40.45 ;  Luke,  v. 
12-16.)  The  time  of  this  miracle  seems  too  definitely  fixed  here  to 
admit  of  our  placing  it  where  it  stands  in  Mark  and  Luke,  in  whose 
Gospels  no  such  precise  note  of  time  is  given,     i.  [And]  wh6n  he 

was  come  down  from  the  mountain,  great  multitudes  fbllowed 
him.    2.  And,  behoid  there  oame  a  leper—'*  a  man  full  of  lep- 

rosy,**  says  Luke,  v,  12.  Much  has  been  written  on  this  disease  of 
leorosy,  but  certain  points  remain  still  doubtfuL  AH  that  needs  be 
said  here  is,  that  it  was  a  cutaneous  disease,  of  a  loathsome,  diffusive, 
and,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  when  thoroughly  pronounced,  incurable 
character ;  that  though  in  its  distinctive  features  it  is  still  found  in  sev- 
eral countries— as  .Ajabia,  Egypt,  and  South  Africa — it  prevailed,  in 
the  form  of  what  is  called  white  leprosy,  to  an  unusual  extent,  and 
from  a  very  early  period,  among  the  Hebrews ;  and  that  it  thus  fur- 
nished to  the  whole  nation  a  mmiliar  and  effecting  symbol  of  SIN, 
considered  as  (i)  loathsome,  (2)  spreading^  (3)  ituurable^  And  while 
the  ceremonial  ordinances  for  detection  and  cleansing  prescribed  in 
this  case  by  the  law  of  Moses  (Leviticus,  xiii.  14),  "held  forth  a  coming 
remedy  "  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness"  (Psalm,  li.  7 :  2  Kings,  v.  i,  7, 
10,  13,  14),  the  numerous  cases  of  leprosy  with  whicn  our  Lord  came 
in  contact,  and  the  glorious  cures  of  them  which  He  wrought,  were  a 
fitting  manifestation  of  the  work  which  he  came  to  accomplish.  In 
this  view,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the  first  of  our  Lord's  mira- 
cles of  healing  recorded  by  Matthew  is  this  cure  of  a  leper,  and 
worshipped  him — in  what  sense  we  shall  presently  see.  Mark  says  (i.  40), 
he  came, "  beseeching  and  kneeling  to  Him,"  and  Luke  says  (v.  12),  **  he 

fell  on  his  face.'*    sayino,  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  males  me 

clean.  As  this  b  the  only  cure  of  leprosy  recorded  by  all  the  three 
first  Evangelists,  it  was  probably  the  first  case  of  the  kind  ;  and  if  so, 
this  leper's  faith  in  the  power  of  Christ  must  have  been  formed  in  him 
by  what  he  had  heard  of  His  other  cures.  And  how  striking  a  faith 
is  it !  He  does  not  say  he  believed  Him  able,  but  with  a  brevity  ex- 
pressive of  a  confidence  that  knew  no  doubt,  he  says  simply,  "  Thou 
canst."  But  of  Christ's  willingness  to  heal  him  he  was  not  so  sure.  It 
needed  more  knowledge  of  Jesus  than  he  could  be  supposed  to  have  to  as- 
sure him  of  that.  But  one  thing  he  was  sure  of,  that  He  had  but  to  "  will " 
it.  This  shows  with  what  "worship  "  of  Christ  this  leper  fell  on  his 
face  before  Him.  Clear  theological  knowledge  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
was  not  then  possessed  even  by  those  who  were  most  with  Him  and 
nearest  to  Him.  Much  less  could  full  insight  into  all  that  we  know  of 
the  Only  begotten  of  the  Father  be  expected  of  this  leper.  But  he 
who  at  that  moment  felt  and  owned  that  to  heal  an  incurable  disease 
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needed  bat  the ^/ of  the  Person  who  stood  before  Him,  had  assuredly 
that  very  faidi  m  the  germ  which  now  casts  its  crown  before  Him  that 
loved  us,  and  would  at  any  time  die  for  His  blessed  name.  3.  And 
Jtsnt  [or  '  He/  according  to  another  reading] — **  moved  with  compas- 
skm,**  says  Mark  (i.  41) ;  a  precious  addition,  put  fMb  hit  hand, 
md  tOIIOli6d  hiH.  Such  a  touch  occasioned  ceremonial  defilement 
(Leviticus,  v.  3) ;  even  as  the  leper's  coming  near  enough  for  contact 
was  against  the  Levitical  regulations  (Leviticus,  xiii.  46).  But  as  the 
man's  faith  told  him  there  would  be  no  case  for  such  regulations  if 
the  cure  he  hoped  to  experience  should  be  accomplished,  so  He  who 
had  healing  in  His  wings  transcended  all  such  statutes,  saylllf,  I 
will :  II6  uHM  Olaan.  How  majestic  those  two  words !  By  not  assur- 
ing tne  man  of  Yi\%  power  xo  heal  him,  He  delightfully  sets  His  seal  to 
the  man's  previous  confession  of  that  power ;  and  by  assuring  him  of  the 
one  thing  of  which  he  had  any  doubt,  and  foiVhich  he  waited — His  will 
to  do  it — He  makes  a  claim  as  divine  as  the  cure  which  immediately 

followed  it.   And  Inniediately  his  leprosy  was  cleansed.    Mark, 

more  emphatic,  says  (i.  42),  **  And  as  soon  as  He  had  spoken,  immedi- 
atelv  the  leprosy  departed  from  him,  and  he  was  cleansed  " — ^as  per- 
fectly tA  instantaneouslv.  What  a  contrast  this  to  modem  pretended 
cures!    4.  And  JssnS  r*8tTaitly  charged  him,  and  forthwith  sent  him 

awav,"  Mark,  i.  43,  and)  satth  unts  Mm,  See  tilou  tell  no  man.   A 

hara  condition  this  would  seem  to  a  grateful  heart,  whose  natural  lan- 
fi[ttage,  in  such  a  case,  is,  "  Come,  hear,  all  ye  that  fear  God,  and  I  will 
decuu-e  what  He  hath  done  for  my  soul "  (Psalm,  Ixvi.  16).  We  shall 
presently   see  the  x&aon  for  it    but  JO  thy  way,  Show  thyself  tO 

the  priest,  and  offer  the  gift  that  Moses  commanded  (Leviticus, 

xiv.X  for  a  testimony  vntO  tliem — a  palpable  witness  that  the  Great 
Healer  had  indeed  come,  and  tiiat  '*  God  had  visited  His  people." 
What  the  sequel  was,  our  Evaneelist  says  not ;  but  Mark  thus  gives  it 
(i.  4$) ;  "  But  he  went  out,  and  began  to  publish  it  much,  and  to  blaze 
abrradthe  matter,  insomuch  that  Jesus  could  no  more  openly  enter  into 
the  city,  but  was  without  in  desert  places :  and  they  came  to  Him  from 
every  quarter."  Thus — ^by  an  over-zealous,  though  most  natural  and 
not  very  culpable,  infringement  of  the  injunction  to  keep  the  matter  quiet 
— ^was  our  Lord,  to  some  extent,  thwarted  in  His  movements.  As  His 
whole  course  was  sublimely  noiseless  (ch.  xii.  19),  so  we  find  Him  re- 
peatedly taking  steps  to  prevent  matters  coming  prematurely  to  a  crisis 
with  Him.  (But  see  Mark,  v.  19,  20.)  **  And  He  withdrew  Him- 
self," adds  Luke  (v.  16),  "into  the  wilderness,  and  prayed  ;"  retreating 
from  the  popular  excitement  into  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High, 
and  thus  coming  forth  as  dew  upon  the  mown  grass,  and  as  showers 
that  water  the  earth  (Psalm,  Ixxii.  6).  And  this  is  the  secret  both  of 
strength  and  of  sweetness  in  the  servants  and  followers  of  Christ  in 
every  age. 

5-13.  Healing  op  the  Centurion's  Servant.  (=Luke.  vii. 
i-io.)  This  incident  belongs  to  a  later  stage.  Compare  Luke, 
vii.  i-ia 

14-17.  Healing  of  Peter's  Mother -in -Law,  and  Many 
Others.  (r=Mark,  L  29-34 ;  Luke,  iv.  38.41.)  The  exposition,  se« 
Maik,  L  29-34. 
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18-22.  Incidents  Illustrative  of  Discipleship.  (=Lttke»  ix. 
57>62.)  The  incidents  here  are  two  ;  in  the  corresponding  passage  of 
Luke  diey  are  three.  Here  they  are  introduced  before  the  mission  of 
the  Twelve ;  in  Luke,  when  our  Lord  was  making  preparation  for  His 
final  journey  to  Jerusalem.  But  to  conclude  from  this,  as  some  good 
critics  do,  as  Bengel,  £ll/cott,  &c.,  that  one  of  these  incidents  at 
least  occurred  twice — ^which  led  to  the  mention  of  the  others  at  the  two 
different  times — is  too  artificiaL  Taking  them,  then,  as  one  set  of  oc- 
currences, the  question  arises,  Whether  are  they  recorded  by  Mat- 
thew or  by  Luke  in  iheir  proper  place  ?  Neander,  Schlbiermacher, 
and  Olshausen  adhere  to  Luke  s  order ;  while  Meyer,  de  Wette, 
and  Lange  prefer  that  of  Matthew.  Probably  the  first  incident  is 
here  in  its  right  place.  But  as  the  command,  in  the  second  incident, 
to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God,  would  scarcely  have  been  given  at  so 
early  a  period,  it  is  likely  that  it  and  the  third  incident  have  their 
true  place  in  Luke.  Taking  these  three  incidents,  then,  up  here»  we 
have — 

I.   The  Rash  or  Precipitai&  Disciple  (v.  19,  20).     19.  And  a  Certain 

scribe  came,  and  said  unto  him,  Master,  I  will  follow  thee  whith- 
ersoever thou  Qoest.  20.  And  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  The  foxes 
have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests ;  but  the  Son  of 
man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  Few  as  there  were  of  the  scribes 

who  attached  themselves  to  Jesus,  it  would  appear,  from  his  calling 
Him  *  Teacher,'  that  this  one  was  a  "  disciple  in  that  looser  sense  of 
the  word  in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  crowds  who  flocked  after  Him, 
with  more  or  less  conviction  that  His  claims  were  well  founded.  But 
from  the  answer  which  he  received  we  are  led  to  infer  that  there  was 
more  of  transient  emotion^-of  temporary  impulse — than  of  intelligent 
principle  in  the  speech.  The  preaching  of  Christ  )iad  riveted  and 
charmed  him ;  his  heart  had  swelled ;  his  enthusiasm  had  been  kin- 
dled ;  and  in  this  state  of  mind  he  will  go  anywhere  with  Him,  and 
feels  impelled  to  tell  Him  so.  *  Wilt  thou  ?'  replies  the  Lord  Jesus, 
'  Knowest  thou  Whom  thou  art  pledging  thyself  to  follow,  and  whither 
haply  He  may  lead  thee  ?  No  warm  home,  no  downy  pillow  has  He 
for  thee  ;  He  has  them  not  for  Himself.  The  foxes  are  not  with- 
out their  holes,  nor  do  the  birds  of  the  air  want  their  nests ;  but 
the  Son  of  man  has  to  depend  on  the  hospital!^  of  others,  and  bor- 
row the  pillow  whereon  He  lays  His  head.'  How  affecting  is  this 
reply !  And  yet  He  rejects  not  this  man's  offer,  nor  refuses  him  the 
liberty  to  follow  Him.  Only  He  will  have  him  know  what  he  is  do- 
ing, and  'count  the  cosL'  He  will  have  him  weigh  well  the  real 
nature  and  the  strength  of  his  attachment*  whether  it  be  such  as  will 
abide  in  the  day  of  trial.  If  so,  he  Mrill  be  right  welcome,  for  Christ 
puts  none  away.  But  it  seems  too  plain  that  in  this  case  that  had 
not  been  done.  And  so  we  have  called  this  The  Rash  or  Precipitate 
Disciple. 

n.  The  Procrastinating  or  Entanghd  Disciple  {v.  a  1, 22).  As  this 
is  more  fully  given  in  Luke,  we  must  take  both  together.  "  And  He 
said  unto  another  of  his  disciples,  follow  me.    But  he  said/*  Lord 

suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  ftither.  But  Jesus  said  unto 
him,  Follow  me ;  and  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead— or,  as  more 
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definitely  in  Luke,  *'  Let  the  dead  bnty  their  dead  ;  but  go  thou  and 
preach  the  kingdom  of  God."  This  disciple  did  not,  like  the  former, 
ipolanteer  his  services,  but  is  called  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  not  only  to  fol- 
low, but  to  preach  Him.  And  he  is  quite  wiUing ;  only  he  is  not 
ready  just  yet.  "Lord,  I  will;  but"— 'There  is  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  just  now ;  but  that  once  removed,  I  am  Thine.'  What  now  is 
this  difficulty?  Was  his  &ther  actually  dead—lying  a  corpse— having 
only  to  be  buried?  Impossible.  As  it  was  the  practice,  as  noticed  on 
Luke,  vii.  12,  to  bury  on  the  day  of  death,  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
this  disciple  would  have  been  here  at  all  if  his  father  had  just  breathed 
his  last ;  nor  would  the  Lord,4f  He  was  there,  have  hindered  him  dis- 
charging the  last  duties  of  a  son  to  a  father.  No  doubt  it  was  the 
common  case  of  a  son  having  a  frail  or  aged  father,  not  likely  to  live 
long,  whose  head  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  see  under  the  ground  ere  he 
poes  abroad.  '  This  aged  Either  of  mine  will  soon  be  removed  ;  and 
if  I  mig^t  but  delay  till  I  see  him  decently  interred,  I  should  then  be  free 
to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God  wherever  duty  might  call  me.'  This 
view  of  the  case  will  explain  the  curt  reply,  "  Let  the  dead  buiy  their 
dead  ;  but  go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God."  Like  all  the 
other  paradoxical  sayings  of  our  Lord,  the  key  to  it  is  the  different 
senses— a  higher  arid  a  lower — in  which  the  same  word  "  dead "  is 
used :  *  There  are  two  kingdoms  of  God  in  existence  upon  earth  ;  the 
kingdom  of  nature,  and  the  kingdom  of  grace :  To  the  one  kingdom 
all  the  children  of  this  world,  even  the  most  ungodly,  are  fully  alive  ; 
to  the  other,  onlv  the  children  of  light :  The  reigning  irreligion  con- 
sbts  not  in  indifference  to  common  humanities  of  social  life,  but  to 
things  spiritual  and  eternal :  Fear  not,  therefore,  that  your  father  will 
in  your  absence  be  neglected,  and  that  when  he  breathes  his  last  there 
will  not  be  relatives  and  friends  ready  enough  to  do  to  him  the  last  offices 
of  kindness.  Your  wish  to  discharge  these  yourself  is  natural,  and  to 
be  allowed  to  do  it  a  pxyvilege  not  lightly  to  be  foregone.  But  the 
Kingdom  of  God  lies  now  all  neglected  and  needy :  Its  more  exalted 
character  few  discern  ;  to  its  paramount  claims  few  are  alive ;  and  to 
"preach"  it  fewer  still  are  qualified  and  called  ;  But  thou  art :  The 
Lord  therefore  hath  need  of  thee  :  Leave,  then,  those  claims  of  nature, 
high  though  they  be,  to  those  who  are  dead  to  the  still  higher  claims 
of  the  kingdom  of  grace,  which  God  is  now  erecting  upon  earth— » 
Let  the  d^ul  bury  their  dead  ;  but  go  thou  and  preach  the  Kingdom 
of  God.'  And  so  have  we  here  the  genuine,  but  Procrastinating 
or  Entangled  Disciple.    The  next  case  is  recorded  only  by  Luke : 

III.  The  Irresolute  or  Wavering  Disciple  (Luke,  ix.  61,  62).  61. 
"  And  another  also  said.  Lord,  I  will  follow  thee ;  but  let  roe  first  go 
bid  them  farewell  which  are  at  home  at  my  house.  62.  And  Jesus 
said  unto  him,  No  man,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  look, 
ing  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God."  But  for  the  very  different 
replies  given,  we  should  luirdly  have  discerned  the  difference  between 
this  and  the  second  case :  the  one  man  called,  indeed,  and  the  other 
volunteering,  as  did  the  first ;  but  both  seemingly  alike  willing,  and 
only  having  a  difficulty  in  their  way  just  at  that  moment.  But,  by 
help  of  what  is  said  respectively  to  each,  we  perceive  the  great  differ- 
^oe  between  the  two  cases.    From  the  warning  given  against  "  look« 
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ing  back,"  it  is  evident  that  this  man's  disdpleship  was  not  yet 
thorough^  his  sepatation  from  the  world  not  entire.  It  is  not  a  case  of 
going  back,  but  of  looking  back ;  and  as  there  is  here  a  manifest  refer- 
ence to  the.  case  of  ** Lot's  wife"  (Genesis,  xiz.  26;  and  see  Luke, 
xvii.  32),  we  see  that  it  is  not  actual  return  to  the  world  that  we  have 
here  to  deal  with,  but  a  reluctance  toh'eakwitk  it.  The  figure  of  put- 
ting one's  hand  to  the  plough  and  looking  back  is  an  exceeding  vivid 
one,  and  to  an  agricultural  people  most  impressive.  As  ploughing  re- 
quires an  eye  intent  on  the  farrow  to  be  made,  and  is  marred  the  instant 
one  turns  about,  so  will  they  come  short  of  salvation  who  prosecute 
the  work  of  God  with  a  distracted  attention,  a  divided  heart.  The 
reference  may  be  chiefly  to  ministers  ;  but  the  application  at  least  is 
general.  As  the  image  seems  plaiply  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
case  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  a  difficulty  may  be  raised,  requiring  a  mo- 
ment's attention.  When  Elijah  cast  his  mantle  about  Elisha — which 
the  youth  quite  understood  to  mean  appointing  him  his  successor,  he 
was  ploughing  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen,  the  last  pair  held  by  himself. 
Leaving  his  oxen,  he  ran  after  the  prophet,  and  said,  "  Let  me,  I  pray 
thee,  kiss  my  father  and  my  mother,  and  [then]  I  will  follow  thee. ' 
Was  this  said  in  the  same  spirit  with  the  same  speech  uttered  by  our 
disciple  ?  Let  us  see.  "  And  Elijah  said  unto  him,  Go  back  again : 
for  what  have  I  done  to  thee."  Commentators  take  this  to  mean  that 
Elijah  had  really  done  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  going  on  with  all 
his  ordinary  duties.  But  to  us  it  seems  clear  that  Elijah's  intention 
was  to  try  what  manner  of  spirit  the  youth  was  of: — 'Kiss  thy  father 
and  mother?  And  why  not  ?  By  all  means,  go  home  and  stay  with 
them ;  for  what  have  I  done  to  thee  ?  I  did  but  throw  a  mantle  about 
thee  ;  but  what  of  that  ?*  If  this  was  his  meaning,  Elisha  thoroughly 
apprehended  and  nobly  met  it.  "  He  returned  back  from  him,  and 
took  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  slew  them,  and  boiled  their  flesh  with  the  in_ 
struments  of  the  oxen  [the  wood  of  his  ploughing  implements],  and 

five  unto  the  people,  and  they  did  eat ;  then  ne  arose,  and  went  afte*" 
lijah,  and  ministered  unto  him  "  (i  Kings,  xix.  19-21).  We  know  not 
if  even  his  father  and  mother  had  time  to  be  called  to  this  hasty  feast. 
But  this  much  is  plain,  that,  though  in  affluent  circumstances,  he  gave 
up  his  lower  caUmg,  with  all  its  prospects,  for  the  higher,  and  at  that 
time  perilous  oflice  to  which  he  was  called.  What  now  is  the  bearing 
of  these  two  cases  ?  Did  Elisha  do  wrong  in  bidding  them  farewell 
with  whom  he  was  associated  in  his  earthly  calling?  Or  if  not, 
would  this  disciple  have  done  wrong  if  he  had  done  the  same  thing  and 
in  the  same  spirit  with  Elisha  ?  Clearly  not.  Elisha's  doing  it  proved 
that  he  could  rvith  safety  do  it ;  and  our  Lord's  warning  is  not  against 
bidding  them  farewell  which  were  at  home  at  his  house,  but  against 
the  probable  fatal  consequences  of  that  step ;  lest  the  embraces  of 
earthly  relationship  should  prove  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  should  never 
return  to  follow  Christ.  Accordingly,  we  have  called  this  the  Irreso- 
lute or  Wavering  Disciple. 

23-27.  Jesus,  crossing  the  Sea  on  Galilee,  miraculously 
Stills  a  Tempest.  (=:Mark,  iv.  35-41 ;  Luke,  vlii.  22-25.)  For  the 
exposition,  see  Mark,  iv.  35^1. 

28-34.  Tesus  Heals  the  Gergesene  Demoniacs.  (=Mark, 
V.  z-20 ;  Luke,  viii,  26 '39.)    For  the  exposition,  see  Mark,  v.  i-ao. 
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CHAPTEk  IX. 

Yer.  1-8.  Healing  op  a  Paralytic.  (=Mark,  ii.  i-ia ;  Lake„ 
▼.  17-26.)  This  incident  appears  to  follow  next  in  order  of  time 
to  the  care  of  the  leper  (ch.  viiL  1-4).  For  the  exposition,  see  Mark, 
ii.  I-I2. 

9-13.  Matthew's  Call  and  Feast.  (srMark,  ii.  14-17 ;  Luke, 
▼.  27-32.)  The  Call  0/  Matthew  (v.  9).  9.  And  as  JMHS  passed 
Ibrth  fran  theilCS'-«.^.>frotn  the  scene  of  the  paralytic's  cure  in  Caper- 
naum, towards  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  on  which  that  town  lay. 
Maik,  as  usual,  pictures  the  scene  more  in  detail,  thus  (ii.'i3);  '*  And 
He  went  forth  again  by  the  sea-side ;  and  all  the  multitudes  resorted 
unto  Him,  and  He  taught  them  "-—or  *  kept  teaching  them.'  '*  And  as 
he  passed  by"  he  saw  a  Ban.  naned  ■atthew—the  writer  of  this 
precious  Gospel,  who  here,  witn  singular  modesty  and  brevity,  relates 
the  story  of  his  own  calling.  In  Maik  and  Luke  he  is  called  Levi^ 
which  seems  to  have  been  his  ftonily  name.  In  their  lists  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  however,  Mark  and  Luke  give  him  the  name  of  Matthew, 
whidi  seems  to  have  been  the  name  by  which  he  was  known  as  a  disci- 
ple. While  he  himself  sinks  his  family  name,  he  is  careM  not  to  sink 
nis  occupation,  the  obnoxious  associations  with  which  he  would  place 
over  agamst  the  grace  that  called  him  from  it,  and  made  him  an  apos* 
tie.  (See  ch.  x.  3.)  Mark  alone  tells  us  (ii.  14)  that  he  was  "  the  son 
of  Alpheus" — the  same,  probably,  with  the  father  of  James  the  less. 
From  this  and  other  considerations  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  must  at 
least  have  heard  of  our  Lord  before  this  meeting.  Unnecessary  doubts,, 
even  from  an  early  period,  have  been  raised  about  the  identity  of  Levi 
and  Matthew.  No  English  jury,  with  the  evidence  before  them  which 
we  have  in  the  Gospels,  would  hesitate  in  giving  in  a  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  identity,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  OUStom  — as  a  publican, 
which  Luke  (v.  27)  calls  him.  It  means  the  place  of  receipt,  the  toll- 
house or  booth  in  which  the  collector  sat.  Being  in  this  case  by  the 
sea-side,  it  might  be  the  feny-tax,  for  the  transit  of  persons  and  goods 
across  the  lake,  which  he  collected.  (See  ch.  v.  46.)*  and  he  salth 
nntO  him,  Fotlew  me.  Witching  words  these,  from  the  lips  of  Him 
who  never  employed  them  without  giving  them  resistless  efficacy  in 
the  hearts  of  tnose  they  were  spoken  to.    And  lie  "left  all "  (Luke  v. 

38),  arose  and  followed  him. 
The  Feast  (v.  10-13).    And  K  oamoto  pass,  as  Jesus  sat  at  meat 

in  the  house.  The  modesty  of  our  Evangelist  signally  appears  here. 
Luke  says  (z^.  29)  that  **  Levi  made  Him  a  great  feast f*  or  *  reception.* 
while  Matthew  merely  says,  '*  He  sat  at  meat ;"  and  Mark  and  Luke 
say  that  it  was  in  Levi's  **  own  house,"  while  Matthew  merely  says, 
"  He  sat  at  meat  in  the  house**  Whether  this  feast  was  made  now,  or 
not  till  afterwards,  is  a  point  of  some  impoitance  in  the  order  of 
events  and  not  agreed  among  harmonists.  The  probability  is  that  it 
did  not  take  place  till  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  For  Matthew, 
who  ought  surely  to  know  what  took  flace  while  his  Lord  was  speaL- 
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ing  at  his  own  table,  tells  ns  that  the  visit  of  Tairus,  the  niler  of  the 
synagogue,  occurred  at  that  moment  {v,  i8).  But  we  know  from  Marie 
and  Luke  that  this  visit  of  Jairus  did  not  take  place  till  after  our 
Lord's  return,  at  a  later  period,  from  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes. 
(See  Mark,  y.  3i,  &a,  and  Luke,  viii.  40,  &c.)  We  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  the  feast  was  not  made,in  the  novelty  of  his  discipleship,  but 
after  Matthew  had  had  time  to  be  somewhat  established  in  the  faith ; 
when,  returning  to  Capernaum,  his  compassion  for  old  friends,  of  his 
own  calling  and  character,  led  him  to  gather  them  together  that  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  gracious  words  which  pro- 
ceeded out  of  His  Master's  mouth,  if  haply  they  might  experience  a 
like  change,     behold,  nMy  publkMUIt  MO  iinoero— Luke  says,  "  a 

great  company"  (v.  29),  oano  and  Mt  dowo  with  bin  and  hio  disoi- 

plos.  In  all  such  cases  the  word  rendered  '  sat '  is  '  reclined,'  in  allu- 
sion to  the  ancient  mode  of  lying  on  couches  at  meals.  11.  And 
when  the  Pbarieeee— "and  scribes,"  add  Marie  and  Luke,  SOW  it, 
they  "  murmured  "  or  '  muttered,'  says  Luke  (v.  30),  and  eaid  unto 
hie  dieoipiee — ^not  venturing  to  put  their  question  to  Jesus  Himsell 

Why  eateth  yonr  Haeter  wRh  pnolicane  and  einnere?  (See  Luke, 
xv.  2).    12.  But  when  Jeeue  heard  [that],  he  eaid  unto  them— to 

the  Pharisees  and  scribes ;  addressing  Himself  to  them,  though  they 
had  shrunk  from  addressing  Him.  They  that  be  Wbole  neeo  iOt  a 
phyeioian,  but  they  that  are  %\(kr-qjd^  '  Ye  deem  yourMlves  whole ; 
My  mission,  therefore,  is  not  to  you ;  The  physician's  business  is  with 
the  sick  ;  therefore  eat  I  with  publicans  and  sinners.'  O,  what  myriads 
of  broken  hearts,  of  sin-sick  souls,  have  4>een  bound  up  by  this  match- 
less savine !  13.  But  go  ye  and  learn  what  that  meaneth  (Hosea,  vi. 
6),  I  will  nave  mercy,  and  noteacrHlce— >.<.,  the  one  rather  than  the 

other.  *'  Sacrifice,"  the  chief  part  of  the  ceremonial  law,  is  here  put 
for  a  religion  of  literal  adherence  to  mere  rales ;  while  "  Mercy "  ex- 
presses such  compassion  for  the  fallen  as  seeks  to  lift  them  up.  The 
duty  of  keeping  aloof  from  the  polluted,  in  the  sense  of  "  having  no 
fellowship  with  the  unfhiitiul  works  of  darkness,"  is  obvious  enough  ; 
but  to  understand  this  as  prohibiting  such  intercourse  with  them  as  is 
necessary  to  their  recovery,  is  to  abuse  it.  This  was  what  these  phar- 
isaical  religionists  did,  and  this  is  what  our  Lord  here  exposes,    fhr 

I  an  not  oone  to  call  the  righteoue,  but  einnere  [to  repentance]. 

The  words  enclosed  in  brackets  are  of  doubtful  authority  here,  and 
more  than  doubtful  authority  in  Mark,  ii.  17  ;  but  in  Luke,  v.  32  they 
are  undisputed.  We  have  here  just  the  former  statement  stripped  of 
its  figure.  "  The  righteous  "  are  the  whole ;  "  sinners,"  the  sick.  When 
Christ  "  called"  the  latter,  as  He  did  Matthew,  and  probably  some  of 
those  publicans  and  sinners  whom  he  had  invited  to  meet  with  Him, 
it  was  to  heal  them  of  their  spiritual  maladies,  or  save  their  souls : 
'*  The  righteous,"  like  those  miserable,  self-satisfied  Pharisees,  "  He 
sent  empty  away." 

14-17.    Discourse  on  Fasting.  (  Luke,  v.  33-39. ) 

16.  Neman  putteth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  Into  an  old  garment,  etc. 

IncoHgruitifs  mentioned  in  v»  16-17  were  intended  to  illustrate  the 
difference  between  the  genius  of  the  old  and  the  new  economies,  and 
the  danger  of  mixing  up  the  one  with  the  other.    As,  in  the  one  case 
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sapposed,  "the  rent  is  tnfldetMMrse^'Vfliid  in  the  other,  *'  the  aeir  wine 
is  spilled/'  so  by  among* el  mixtute  of  the  ascetic  ritualism  of  the  old 
wUk  the  spiritual  freedom  of  the  new  economy,  both  are  disfigured  and 
destroyed.  The  additional  parable,  which  is  ^peculiar  to  L.,  has 
been  Tariously  interpreted.  But  the  "  new  wine"  seems  plainly  to  be 
the  evangelical  freedom  which  Christ  was  introducing ;  and  the  old, 
the  opposite  spirit  of  Judaism ;  men  long  accustomed  to  the  latter 
could  not  be  expected  "straightway"— lul  at  once — to  take  a  liking 
for  the  former,  qjd.  *  These  inquiries  about  the  difference  between  my 
disciples  and  the  Pharisees,'  and  even  John's,  are  not  surprising ;  they 
are  tne  efiSect  of  a  natural  revulsion  against  sudden  change,  which  time 
will  cure ;  the  new  wine  will  itself  in  time  become  old,  and  so  acquire 
all  the  added  charms  of  antiquity.  What  lessons  does  this  teach,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  those  wha  unreoeonablv  cling  to  what  is  getting  an* 
tiquated ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  hasty  reformers  who  have  no  patience 
with  the  timidity  of  their  weaker  brethren  1 

18-26.  The  Woman  with  ths  Issue  of  Blood  Healed.-^ 
The  Daughter  of  Jairus  Raised  to  Life.  (=Luke,viii.  40-56; 
Mark,  v.  21-43.)    For  the  exposition,  see  Mark,  v.  21-43. 

27-34.  Two  Bund  Men,  and  a. Dumb  Demoniac  Healed. 
These  two  miracles  are  recorded  by  Matthew  alone.       Two  Blind 

Men  Healed  {v.  27-31).   27.    And  when  J68U8  departed  thenoe,  two 

Mind  nei  followed  him — ^hearing,  doubtless,  as  in  a  later  case  is  ex- 
pressed, '*  that  Jesus  passed  by  "  (ch.  xx.  30),  crying,  and  saying,  Thou 

son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  us.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  3ie  only 
other  leconled  case  in  which  the  blind  applied  to  Jesus  for  their  sight, 
and  obtained  it,  they  addressed  Him,  over  and  over  again,  by  this  one 
Messianic  .title  so  well  known*^'*  Son  of  David"  (ch.  xx.  30).  Can 
there  be  a  Houbt  that  their  faith  fastened  on  such  great  Messianic  prom- 
ises as  this,  "  Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,"  &c.  (Isaiah, 
XXXV.  5) ;  and  if  so,  this  appeal  to  Him,  as  the  Consolation  of  Israel, 
to  do  His  predicted  office,  would  fall  with  great  weight  upon  the  ears 

of  Jesus.    28.  And  when  he  was  come  intcfthe  house.    To  try  their 

faith  and  patience.  He  seems  to  have  made  them  no  answer.  But  the 
Mind  men  came  to  Him — which,  no  doubt,  was  what  he  desired,  and 

Jesus  saitb  unto  them,  Believe  ye  that  I  am  able  to  do  this?  they 

said  unto  Him,  Yea,  Lord.  Doubtless  our  Lord's  design  was  not  on- 
ly to  put  their  faith  to  the  test  by  this  question,  but  to  deepen  it,  to 
raise  their  expectation  of  a  cure,  and  so  prepare  them  to  receive  it ; 
and  the  cordial  acknowledgment,  so  touch ingly  simple,  which  they  im- 
mediately made  to  Him  of  His  power  to  heal  them,  shows  how  entirely 

that  object  was  gained.    29.    then  touched  he  their  eyes,  saying. 

According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you— not.  Receive  a  cure  propor^ 
tioned  to  vour  faith,  but,  Receive  this  cure  as  granted  to  your  faith. 
Thus  would  they  cany  about  with  them,  in  their  restored  vision,  a 
gracious  seal  of  the  faith  which  drew  it  from  their  compassionate  Lord. 

30.  And  their  eyes  were  opened ;  and  letus  straltly  charged  them. 

The  expression  is  very  strong,  denoting  great  earnestness.    31.    But 

they,  when  they  were  departed,  spread  abroad  his  fame  in  aH  that 

country.     (See  ch.  viii.  4.) 
A  Dumb  Demoniac  IIealcd(v.'i2^'^,  32.  Astbeywentout,b6hold, 
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th«y  kTMglit  to  Mm  a  damb  mm  paf—iad  with  a  devil— 'demon- 

ized.*  The  dumbness  was  not  natand,  but  was  the  effect  of  the  pos- 
session.   33.    And  wtien  tlie  devil— or '  demon '— wae  oaat  eat,  tlie 

duaib  epalce.  The  particulars  in  this  case  are  not  given ;  the  object 
being  simply  to  record  the  instantaneous  restoration  of  the  natural 
faculties,  on  the  removal  of  the  malignant  expression  of  them,  the  form 
which  the  popular  astonishment  took,  and  tJie  very  different  effect  of 

it  upon  another  class,    aad  tlie  HHiltltadee  Biarvelledy  eaying,  It  wae 

never  ee  eeen  In  lerael— referring,  probably,  not  to  this  case  only,  but 
to  all  those  miraculous  displays  of  healing  power  which  seemed  to 
promise  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  IsraeL  Probably  they  meant  by 
this  language  to  indicate,  as  far  as  they  thought  it  safe  to  do  so,  their 
inclination  to  regard  Him  as  the  promised  Messiah.      34.      Bot  the 

Pharieeee  eafd,  He  casteth  out  devUe  throuah  the  prince  of  the 

devile — '  the  demons  through  the  prince  of  the  demons.  This  seems 
to  be  the  first  muttering  of  a  theory  of  such  miracles  which  soon  be- 
came a  fixed  mode  of  calumniating  them — ^a  theory  which  would  be 
ridiculous  if  it  were  not  melancholy,  as  an  outburst  of  the  darkest  ma- 
lignity.   (See  ch.  xii.  24,  &c.) 

35--X.  5.  Third  Galilean  Circuit — Mission  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  As  the  Mission  of  the  Twelve  supposes  the  previous 
Choice  of  them — of  which  our  Evangelist  gives  no  account,  and  which 
did  not  take  place  till  a  later  stage  ofour  Lord's  public  life — ^it  is  intro- 
duced here  out  of  its  proper  place,  which  is  after  what  is  recorded  in 
Luke,  vi.  12-19. 

Third  Galilean  Circuit  (».  35)— and  probably  the  last.    35.    And 

Jeeue  went  about  all  the  citlee  and  villaaee,  teaching  In  their  eyn- 
agoguee,  and  preaching  the  goepel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing 
every  eickneee  and  every  dieeaee  [among  the  people].  The  brack- 
eted words  are  of  more  tKan  doubtful  authority  here,  and  were  proba- 
bly introduced  from  ch.  iv.  23.  The  language  here  is  so  identical  with 
that  used  in  describing  the  first  circuit  (ch.  iv.  23),  that  we  may  pre- 
sume the  work  done  on  bdth  occasions  was  much  the  same.  It  was  just 
a  further  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  a  fresh  sowing  of  the  precious 
seed.  (See  ch.  iv.  23.)  To  these  fruitful  joumeyin^s  of  the  Redeem- 
er, "  with  healing  in  His  wings,"  Peter  no  doubt  alludes,  when,  in  his 
address  to  the  household  of  Cornelius,  he  spoke  of  "  How  God  anoint- 
ed Jesus  of  Nazereth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power :  who  went 
about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil ;  for 
God  was  w^ith  Him"  (Acts,  x.  38). 

Jesus  ^  Compassionating  the  Multitudes,  Asks  Prayer  for  Help  (v.  36- 
38).  He  had  now  returned  from  His  preaching  and  healing  circuit, 
and  the  result,  as  at  the  close  of  the  first  one,  was  the  gathering  of  a 
vast  and  motlev  multitude  around  Him.  After  a  whole  night  spent  in 
prayer,  He  had  called  His  more  immediate  disciples,  and  from  them 
nad  solemnly  chosen  the  Twelve ;  then,  coming  down  from  the  moun- 
tain, on  which  this  was  transacted,  to  the  multitudes  that  waited  for 
Him  below.  He  had  addressed  to  them — as  we  take  it — ^that  Discourse 
which  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Momit  that 
many  critics  take  it  to  be  the  same.  (See  Luke,  vi.  12-49  I  ^^^d  ch.  v., 
Introductorv  Remarks.)   Soon  after  this,  it  should  seem,  the  multitudes 
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still  hanging  on  bim,  Jesns  is  toadied  with  their  wretched  and  helpl 
condition,  and  acts  as  is  now  to  be  described.    36.  But  when  he  MW 

the  aBltitaflee,  be  was  moveii  with  eempaeeieii  on  them,  becatse 

they  fkinted.  This  reading,  however,  has  hardly  any  authority  at  all. 
The  true  reading  doubtless  is,  *  were  harassed,'  and  were  seattered 
abroad — ^rather,  *  lying  about/  *  abandoned,'  or  *  n^lected  '-—as  eheep 
having  no  ebe^herd — their  pitiable  condition  as  weaned  and  couch- 
ing  under  bodily  fatigue,  a  vast  disorganized  mass,  being  but  a  foint 
picture  of  their  wretidiedness  as  the  victims  of  Pharisaic  guidance ; 
their  souls  uncared  for,  yet  dmwn  after  and  hanging  upon  Him.  This 
moved  the  Redeemei^s  compassion.    37.  Then  iami  he  ontO  hie  die- 

dplee.  The  harveet  truly  le  plenteoue.     His  e^e  doubtless  rested 

immediately  on  the  Jewisn  field,  but  this  he  saw  widening  into  the  vast 
field  of  **  the  world  fch.  xiii.  38),  teeming  with  souls  navine  to  be 
gathered  to  Him.      DUt  the  laboorero — men  divinely  qualified  and 

called  to  gather  them  in— «re  few.    38.  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord 

of  the  harveet— the  great  Lord  and  Proprietor  of  all  Cf.  John,  xv. 
I — '*I  am  the  true  Vine,  and  my  Father  is  the  Husbandman."    that  he 

wiH  eend  forth  labourere  into  hie  harveet.     The  word  properly 

means  'thrust  forth;*  Init  this  emphatic  sense  disappears  in  some 
places,  as  in  v.  25  and  John,  x.  4 — "When  Yie putUih  forth  His  own 
sheep.'*    (See  ch.  iv.  x.) 


CHAPTER  X. 

Yer.  1-5.  Mission  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (s=Mark,  vi.  7-13  ;  Luke, 
Ix.  1-6).  The  last  three  verses  of  ch.  ix.  form  the  proper  introduction 
to  the  Mission  of  the  Twelve ;  as  is  evident  from  the  remarkable  fact 
that  the  Mission  of  the  Seventy  was  prefaced  by  the  verv  same  words. 

(See  Luke,  x.  2.)  I.  And  when  he  had  called  unto  him  nie  twelve  dle- 

eiplee,  he  gave  them  power.  The  word  signifies  both  *  power '  and 
*  authority' or 'right.*  Even  if  it  were  not  evident  that  here  both 
ideas  are  included,  we  find  both  words  expressly  used  in  the  parallel 
passage  of  Luke  (ix.  l)  —  **  He  gave  them  power  and  authority"—  in 
other  words,  He  both  qualified  va^  authorized  them — agalnet~-or 

*  over*— unclean  epirlte,  to  oaet  them  out,  and  to  heal  all  manner 
of  eickneee,  and  all  manner  of  dieeaee.    2.  Now  the  namee  of  the 

twelve  apoetlee  aretheee.  The  other  Evangelists  enumerate  the 
Twelve  in  immediate  connection  with  their  appointment  (Mark,  iii. 
13-19 ;  Luke  vi.  13-16).  But  our  Evangelist,  not  intending  to  record 
the  appointment,  but  only  the  Mission  of  the  Twelve,  gives  their 
names  nere.  And  as  in  the  Acts  (i.  13)  we  have  a  list  of  the  Eleven 
who  met  daily  in  the  upper  room  with  the  other  disciples  after  their 
Master's  ascension  until  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we  have  four  catalogues 

in  all  for  comparison.  The  ilret,  Sifflon,  who  le  called  Peter  (see 
John,  i.  42V  and  Andrew  hie  brother;  Jamee  the  eon  of  Zebedee, 

and  John  hie  brother — ^named  after  James,  as  the  youn^r  of  the  two. 
3-  Philip  and  Bartholomew.  That  this  penon  is  the  same  with  "  Na- 
thaniel of  Cana  in  GaUlee,**  is  justly  concluded  for  the  three  foU 
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lowing  reasons :  First,  because  Bartholomew  is  not  so  properly  a  name 
as  a  family  surname  ;  next,  because  not  only  in  this  list,  but  in  Mark's 
and  Lukes,  he  follows  the  name  of  "  Philip/'  who  was  the  instrument 
of  bringing  Nathaniel  first  to  Jesus  (John,  i.  45) ;  and  again,  when 
Our  Lord,  after  his  resurrection,  appeared  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  "  Na- 
thaniel of  Cana  in  Galilee  **  is  mentioned  along;  with  six  others,  all  of 
them  apostles,  as  being  present  Qohn,  xxi.  2).  Thomas  aod  MatthQW 
the  pHDliean.  In  none  of  the  tour  lists  of  the  Twelve  is  this  apostle 
so  branded  but  in  his  own  one,  as  if  he  would  have  all  to  know  how 
deep  a  debtor  he  had  been  to  his  Lord.  (See  ch.  i.  3i  5,  6 ;  ix.  9.) 
James  the  eon  of  Al|lheil^^the  same  person  apparently  who  is  called 
Cleopeis  or  Clopas  (Luke,  zxiv.  18  ;  John  six.  25) ;  and  as  he  was  the  hus- 
band of  Mary,  sbter  to  the  Virgin,  James  the  less  must  have  been  our 

Lord's  cousin,    and  Lobbeos,  whose  surname  was  Tbaddeus— the 

same,  without  doubt,  as  "  Judas  the  biother  of  James,"  mentioned  in 
both  the  lists  of  Luke  (vi.  16 ;  Acts,.i.  13),  while  no  one  of  the  name 
of  Lebbeus  or  Thaddeus  is  so.  It  is  he  who  in  John  (xiv.  22)  is  sweet- 
ly called  "  Judas,  not  Iscariot."  That  he  was  the  author  of  the  Cath- 
olic Epistle  of  "  Jude,"  and  not  **  the  Lord's  brother "  (ch.  xiiL  55% 
unless  these  be  the  same,  is  most  likely.  4.  Simon  the  Canaanite ; 
rather  '  Kananite,'  but  better  still,  *  the  Zealot,'  as  he  is  called  in  Luke, 
vi.  15,  where  the  original  term  should  not  have  been  retained  as  in  our 
version  ("  Simon,  called  Zelotes "),  but  rendered  '  Simon,  called  the 
Zealot.'  The  word  "  Kananite  "  is  just  the  Aramaic,  or  Syro-Chaldaic, 
term  for  '  Zealot.'  Probably  before  his  acquaintance  with  Jesus,  he 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Zealots,  who  bound  themselves,  as  a  sort 
of  voluntary  ecclesiastical  police,  to  see  that  the  law  was  not  broken 
with  impunity,  and  ivdas  Isoarlot — i^.i  Judas  of  Kerioth,  a  town 
of  Judah  (Joshua,  xv.  25);  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  "Judas 
the  brother  of  James "  (Luke,  vi.  16).  who  also  betrayed  him — a 
note  of  infamy  attached  to  his  name  in  all  the  catalogues  of  the 
Twelve. 

5-42.  The  Twelve  Receive  their  Instructions.  This  Di- 
rectory divides  itself  into  three  distinct  parts.  The  Jirst  part— extend- 
ing from  V,  5  to  15— contains  directions  for  the  brief  and  temporary 
mission  on  which  they  were  now  going  forth,  with  respect  to  the  places 
they  were  to  go  to,  the  works  they  were  to  do,  the  message  they  were 
to  bear,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  conduct  themselves. 
The  second  part--extending  from  v.  16  to  23 — contains  directions  of 
no  such  limited  and  temporary  nature,  but  opens  out  into  the  perma- 
nent exercise  of  the  Gospel  ministry.  The  /A/rit/part — extending  from 
XK  24  to  42 — is  of  wider  applicatioa  still,  reaching  not  only  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  in  every  age,  but  to  the  service  of  Christ  in 
the  widest  sense.  //  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  three  fold  division^ 
that  each  part  closes  with  the  words,  "  Verily  I  SAY  UNTO  you  "  (v. 
15,  23,  42). 

Direction  for  the  Present  Mission  (v,  5-15).      5.  ThesS  twelve 

Jesus  sent  forth,citnd  oommaoded  then^  saylngy  $0  not  into  the 
way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Into  any  eity  of  the  Samaritans  enter 

ye  not.  The  Samaritans-were  Gentiles  by  blood  ;  but  being  the  de- 
scendants of  those  whom  the  king  of  Assyria  had  transported  from  Uie 
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East  to  supply  the  place  of  the  ten  tribes  carried  captive,  they  had 
adopted  the  religion  of  the  Tews,  thoaeh  with  admixtures  of  their 
own ;  and»  as  the  nearest  neighbours  of  the  Jews,  they  occupied  a 
place  intermediate  between  them  and  the  Gentiles.  Accordingly,  when 
this  prohibition  was  to  be  taken  off,  on  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  at 
Pentecost,  the  apostles  were  told  that  they  should  be  Christ's  witness- 
es first  "  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,"  then  *'  in  Samaria,"  antl  last- 
ly, *'  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  "  (Acts,  i.  8).    6.  Bllt  go 

rather  t»  the  lost  sheep  ef  the  hevte  of  Israel.     Until  Christ's 

death,  which  broke  down  the  middle  wall  of  partion  (Ephesians,  ii. 
14),  the  Gospel  commission  was  to  the  Jews  only,  who,  though  the  vis- 
iUe  people  of  God,  were  ^  lost  sheep "  not  merely  in  the  sense  in 
which  all  sinners  are  (Isaiah,  liiL  6 ;  I  Peter,  ii.  25  ;  with  Luke,  xix. 
10),  but  as  abandoned  and  left  to  wander  from  the  right  way  by  faith- 
less shepherds  (Jeremiah,  L  6,  17 ;  Ezekiel,  xxxiv.  2-6,  ftc).    7.  And 

at  sre  O^f  preachy  eaylif ,  The  kingdon  of  heaven  Is  at  hand. 
^  ch.  iii.  2.)    8:  Heal  the  siek,  oleanse  the  lepers,  [raise  the 

deail,]  east  out  devils.  [The  bracketed  clause—"  raise  the  dead  "— 
is  wanting  in  many  MSS.]  Here  we  have  the  first  communication  of 
supernatural  power  by  Christ  Himself  to  his  followers — thus  anticipat- 
ing the  gifts  of  Pentecost.  And  right  royally  does  he  dispense  it 
freely  ye  have  received,  freely  five.  Divine  saying,  divinely  said ! 
(d  Deuteronomy,  xv.  10,  ii  ;Acts,  iii.  6) — an  apple  of  gold  in  a  setting 
of  silver  (Proverbs,  xxv.  11).  It  reminds  us  of  that  other  eolden  saying 
of  our  Lord,  rescued  from  oblivion  by  Paul,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive  **  (Acts,  xx.  35).  Who  can  estimate  what  the  world 
owes  to  such  sayings,  and  with  what  beautiful  foliage  and  rich  fruit 
such  seeds  have  covered,  and  will  yet  cover,  this  earth !    9.  Provide 

neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  In— 'for'  your  purses ~&v., 

'your  belts,'  in  which  they  kept  their  money.     10.  Nor  SCrip  for  VOUr 

ftlmey — the  wallet  used  by  travellers  for  holding  provisions — neither 
0  coats— or  tunics,  worn  next  the  skin.  The  meaning  is,  Take  no 
diange  of  dress,  no  additional  articles,  neither  Shoes — f./.,  change 
of  them — nor  yet  staves.  The  received  text  here  has  'a  staff,'  but 
our  version  follows  another  reading  'staves,'  which  is  found  in 
the  received  text  of  Luke  (ix.  3).  The  true  reading,  however,  evident- 
ly is  '  a  staff' — meaning  that  they  were  not  to  procure  even  thus  much 
expressly  for  this  missionary  journey,  but  to  go  with  what  they  had. 
No  doubt  it  was  the  misunaerstanding  of  this  that  gave  rise  to  the 
reading  "  staves  "  in  so  many  MSS.  Even  if  this  reading  were  genuine, 
it  could  not  mean  'more  than  one ;'  for  who,  as  Alford  well  asks, 

would  think  of  takinff  a  spare  staff?   for  the  workman  is  Worthy  of 

his  meat — ^his  'food'  or  'maintenance;'  a  principle  which,  bieing 
univeraally  recognized  in  secular  affairs,  is  here  authoritatively  applied 
to  the  services  of  the  Lord's  workmen,  and  by  Paul  repeatedly  and 
touchingly  employed  in  his  appeals  to  the  churches  (Romans,  xv.  27  ; 
I  Corinthians,  ix.li;  Galatians,  vi.  6),  and  once  as  "Scripture"  (i 

Timothy,  v.  18).  ii.  And  Into  whatsoever  cKy  or  town—*  town  or 
village'  ye  shall  enter  [carefully]  enquire  who  In  it  is  worthy— or 

'meet '  to  entertain  such  messengers :  not  in  point  of  rank,  of  course, 

but  of  congenial  disposition,   and  there  ahido  till  ye  go  thence— 
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not  shifting  about,  as  if  discontented,  but  returning  the  welcome  given 
them  with  a  courteous,  contented,  accommodating  disposition.     12. 

And  when  ye  oome  into  an  house— or  *  the  house,'  but  it  means 

not  the  worthy  house,  but  the  house  ye  first  enter,  to  tiy  if  it  be  worthy. 

salHte  It  —  show  it  the  usual  civilities.     13.  And  if  the  house  be 

worthy — showing  this  by  giving  you  a  welcome— let  yOUr  peace  eOHIB 
upon  It.  This  is  best  expluned  by  the  injunction  to  the  Seventy.  "And 
into  whatsoever  house  ye  enter,  first  say.  Peace  be  to  this  house  "(Luke, 
X.  5).  This  was  the  ancient  salatation  of  the  East,.-  and  it  pcevails  to 
this  day.  But  from  the  lips  of  Christ  and  his  messengers,  it  means 
something  far  higher,  both  in  the  gift  and  giving  of  it,  than  in  the  current 

salutation.    (See  John,  xiv.  27.)    but  If  R  be  not  worthy,  let  youf 

peace  return  to  you.  If  your  peace  finds  a  shut  instead  of  an  open 
door  in  the  heart  of  any  household,  take  it  back  to  yourselves,  who 
know  how  to  value  it,  and  it  will  taste  the  sweeter  to  you  for  having 

been  offered,  even  though  rejected.  14  And  whoeoover  ahall  not  re- 
ceive you,  nor  hear  your  words,  when  ye  depart  out  of  that  house 

or  city — ^for  possibly  a  whole  town  might  not  furnish  one  "  worthy,** 
Shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet— "for  a  testimony  against  them,"  as 
Mark  and  Luke  add.  By  this  symbolical  action  they  vividly  shook 
themselves  from  all  connection  with  such,  and  all  responsibility  for  the 
guilt  of  rejecting  them  and  their  message.  Such  symbolical  actions 
were  common  in  ancient  times,  even  among  others  than  the  Jews,  as 
strikingly  appears  in  Pilate  (ch.  xxvii.  24).     And  even  to  this  day  it 

prevails  in  the  East.  15.  Verily  I  Say  unto  you,  It  shall  be  more 
tolerable— more  bearable,  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  In  the  day  of 

Judgment,  than  for  that  city.  Those  cities  of  the  plain,  which  were 
given  to  the  flames  for  their  loathsome  impurities,  shall  be  treated  as 
less  criminal,  we  are  here  taught,  than  those  places  which,  though 
morally  respectable,  reject  the  Gospel  message  and  affront  those  tluit 
bear  it. 

Directions  for  the  Future  and  Permanent  Exercise  of  the  Christian 

Ministry  (y,  16-23).  16.  Behold,  I  send  you  fbrth.  The  "I"  here 
is  emphatic,  holding  up  Himself  as  the  Fountain  of  the  Gospel  minis** 
try,  as  H9  is  also  tne  Great  Burden  of  it.  as  sheep-*-defenceless,  in 
the  midst  of  wolves— ready  to  make  a  prey  of  you  (John,  x.  12).  To 
be  left  exposed,  as  sheep  to  wolves,  would  have  been  startling  enough  ; 
but  that  the  sheep  should  be  sent  among  the  wolves  would  sound 
strange  indeed.  No  wonder  this  announcement  begins  with  the  ex- 
clamation, '*  Behold."    be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and  harm« 

less  as  doves.  Wonderful  combination  this  t  Alone,  the  wisdom  of 
die  serpent  is  mere  cunning,  and  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove  little 
better  than  weakness ;  but  in  combination,  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
would  save  them  fk>m  unnecessary  exposure  to  danger ;  the  harmless- 
ness of  the  dove,  from  sinful  expedients  to  escape  it.  In  the  apostolic 
age  of  Christianity,  how  harmoniously  were  these  qualities  displayed  1 
Instead  of  the  fanatical  thirst  for  martyrdom,  to  which  a  later  age  gave 
birth,  there  was  a  manly  combination  of  unflinching  zeal  and  calm 
discretion,  before  which  nothing  was  able  to  stand.     17.  But  beware 

of  men ;  for  they  will  deliver  ;you  up  to  the  councils— the  local 
courts,  used  here  for  civil  magistrsUes  in  general,      and  they  will 
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MOarge  yoi  In  tiMir  Synagogves.    By  this  is  meant  persecution  at 

the  hands  of  ecclesiastics.    i8.  Aiifl  ye  shall  be  broagM  before  gov- 

eraorer— or  prorincial  rulers,  aad  kiage— the  highest  tribunals,  fbr 

aqf  sake,  for  a  teetlaioay  agalast  theai— rather  *  to  them/  in  order 

to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  and  iu  glorious  effects— and  [to]  the 
Gentile»^-a  hint  that  their  message  would  not  long  be  confined  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  the 
best  commentary  on  these  warnings.  19.  But  wbea  they  Miver  yOtt 
ap,  take  00  thOUgbt — *  be  not  solicitous '  or  *  anxious '  (see  ch.  vi.  25.) 
how  or  what  ye  shall  speak— i>.,  either  in  what  manner  ye  shall 
make  your  defence,  or  of  what  matter  it  shall  consist — ^for  it  Shall  be 

given  you  la  that  saaM  hour  what  ye  shall  saeak.  (See  Exodus,  iv. 
13 ;  Jeremiah,  i.  7.)    2a  For  It  Is  Bot  yo  that  spoak,  but  the  Spirit 

of  year  Father  which  speaketh  la  you.  How  remarkably  this  has 
been  verified,  the  whole  history  of  persecution  ihrillingly  proclaims-*- 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  the  latest  martyrology.    31.  And  thO 

brother  shall  deliver  up  the  brother  to  death,  and  the  father 
the  child:  aad  the  children  shall  rise  up  against  their  pa- 
reatSy  aad  cause  theai  to  be  put  to  death— for  example,  by  lodging 

information  against  them  with  the  authorities.  The  deep  and  virulent 
hostility  of  the  old  nature  and  life  to  the  new— as  of  Belial  to  Christ 
— ^was  to  issue  in  awful  wrenches  of  the  dearest  ties  ;  and  the  disciples, 
in  the  prospect  of  their  cause  and  themselves  being  launched  upon 
society,  are  here  prepared  for  the  worst.  33.  And  VO  shall  be  hated 
of  all  aiea  fbr  aiv  name's  sake.  The  universality  of  this  hatred 
would  make  it  evident  to  them,  that  since  it  would  not  be  owing  to  any 
temporary  excitement,  local  virulence,  or  personal  prejudice,  on  the 
part  of  their  enemies,  so  no  amount  of  discretion  on  their  part,  con- 
sistent with  entire  fidelity  to  the  truth,  would  avail  to  stifle  that  enmity 
— though  it  might  soflen  its  violence,  and  in  some  cases  avert  the  out- 
ward manifestations  of  it.    but  he  that  enduroth  to  the  end  shall  be 

saved — a  great  saving,  repeated,  in  connection  with  similar  warnings, 
in  the  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (ch.  xxiv.  13) ;  and 
often  reiterated  by  the  apostle  as  a  warning  against  "  drawing  back 
unto  perdition."  (Hebrews,  iii.  6,  13 ;  vi.  4-6 ;  x.  23,  26-29,  38,  39 ; 
&c.)  As  *'  drawing  back  unto  perdition  "  is  merely  the  palpable  evi- 
dence of  the  want  of  "  root "  from  the  first  in  the  Christian  profession 
(Luke,  viii.  13),  so  "  enduring  to  the  end  **  is  just  the  proper  evidence 

of  its  reality  and  solidity.   23.  But  whenthey  persecute  you  in  this 

city,  flee  ye  into  aaother—'  into  the  other.'  This,  though  applicable 
to  all  time,  and  exemplified  by  our  Lord  Himself  once  and  again,  had 
special  reference  to  the  brief  opportunities  which  Israel  was  to  have 
of  "  knowing  the  time  of  his  visitation."  for  verily  I  say  untO  yOU 
—-what  will  startle  you,  but  at  the  same  time  show  you  the  solemnity 
of  your  mission,  and  the  need  of  economizing  the  time  for  it — Ye 
Sliall  not  have  gone  over— '  Ye  shall  in  nowise  have  completed  *— the 

cities  of  Israel,  till  the  Son  of  man  be  odme.    To  understand  this 

—as  Lakob  and  others  do— in  the  first  instance,  of  Christ's  own  per- 
tninations,  as  if  He  had  said,  '  Waste  not  your  time  upon  hostile 
places,  for  I  myself  will  be  after  you  ere  your  work  be  over  — seems 
almost  trifling.    "  The  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  "  has  a  fixed  doc- 
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trinal  sense,  here  referring  immediately  to  the  crisis  of  Israel's  his* 
tory  as  the  visible  kingdom  of  God,  when  Christ  was  to  come  and  iudge 
it ;  when  "  the  wrath  would  come  upon  it  to  the  uttermost ; '  and 
when,  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  and  the  old  economy,  He  would  es- 
tablish His  own  kingdom.  This,  in  the  uniform  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  more  immediately  "  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man, '  "  the  day 
of  vengeance  of  our  God  "  (ch.  xvi.  28  ;  xxiv.  27,  34 ;  with  Hebrews, 
X.  25  ;  Jamesi  v.  7-9)— but  only  as  being  such  a  lively  anticipation  of 
His  Second  Coming  for  vengeance  and  deliverance.  So  understood, 
it  is  parallel  with  ch.  xxiv.  14  (which  see). 
DtrecHons  far  the  Service  of  Christ  in  its  widest  sense  (v,  24-42).  24. 

The  disciple  ie  not  abeve  hie  naeter-*'  teacher/  Mr  the  eervant 

above  hie  ionl—^nother  maxim  which  our  Lord  repeats  in  various 
connections  (Luke,  vi.  40 ;  John,  xiii.  16 ;  xv.  20).    25.  It  Ie  eaoiiqh 

Ibr  the  dieoipie  that  be  be  as  hie  Maeter,  and  the  servant  ae  his 
Lord.     If  they  have  called  the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub. 

All  the  Greek  MSS.  write  "  Beelzebul,"  which  undoubtedly  is  the  right 
form  of  this  word.  The  other  reading  came  in  no  doubt  n-om  the  Old 
Testament  "  Baakebub,"  the  god  of  Ekron  (2  Kings,  1.  2),  which  it 
was  designed  to  express.  As  all  idolatry  was  regarded  as  devil-wor- 
ship (Leviticus,  xvii.  7 ;  Deuteronomy,  xxxii.  17 ;  Psalm,  cvi.  37 ;  I 
Corinthians,  x.  2o),  so  there  seems  to  have  been  something  peculiarly 
Satanic  about  the  worship  of  this  hateful  god,  which  caused  his  name 
to  be  a  synonym  of  Satan.  Though  we  nowhere  read  that  our  Lord 
was  actually  called  "  Beelzebul,"  He  was  changed  with  being  in  league 
with  Satan  under  that  hateful  name  (ch.  xii.  24,  26),  and  more  than 
once  Himself  was  charged  with  "  having  a  devil "  or  "  demon  "  (Mark» 
iii.  30 ;  John,  vii.  20 ;  viii.  48).  Here  it  is  used  to  denote  the  most 
opprobrious  language  which  could  be  applied  by  one  to  another.  hoW 

much  more  [sbaii  they  call]  them  or  his  household?— *  the  in- 

mates.'  Three  relations  in  which  Christ  stands  to  His  people  are  here 
mentioned :  He  is  their  Teacher — they  His  disciples ;  He  is  their 
Lord — they  His  servants ;  He  is  the  Master  of  the  household — they 
its  inmates.  In  all  these  relations,  He  says  here,  He  and  they  are  so 
bound  up  together  that  they  cannot  look  to  fare  better  than  He,  and 
should  think  it  enough  if  they  are  no  worse.      26.    Fear  them  not 

therefore;  for  there  is  nothing  covered,  that  shall  not  be  reveal- 
ed ;  and  hid,  that  shall  not  be  known ;— ^.</., '  There  is  no  use,  and  no 

need,  of  concealing  anything ;  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  error,  are 
about  to  come  into  open  and  deadly  collision  ;  and  the  day  is  coming 
when  all  hidden  things  shall  be  disclosed,  everything  seen  as  it  is,  and 
every  one  have  his  due '  (i  Corinthians,  iv.  5).  27.  what  I  tell  yOU  In 
darlcness — ^in  the  privacy  of  a  teaching  for  which  men  are  not  yet 
ripe— that  speak  ye  In  the  light — for  when  ye  go  forth  all  will  be 

ready— and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  bouse- 

tops : — Give  free  and  fearless  utterance  to  all  that  I  have  taught  you 
while  yet  with  you.  Objection:  But  this  may  cost  us  our  life?  An^ 
siver:  It  may,  but  there  their  power  ends :     28.  And  fear  not  them 

Which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul.    In  Luke^  xiL 

4,  "  and  after  that  have  no  more  than  they  can  do."  but  rather  fear 
him—in  Luke  this  is  peculiarly  solemn,  "  I  will  forewarn  yoa  whom 
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re  shall  fear/'  even  Him  which  fo  able  to  dettroY  both  Mul  and 

body  in  h6li.  A  decisive  proof  this  that  there  is  a  hell  for  the  body 
as  well  as  the  soul  in  the  eternal  world  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  tor- 
ment that  awaits  the  lost  will  have  elements  of  suffering  adapted  to 
the  material  as  well  as  the  spiritual  part  of  our  nature,  both  of  which, 
we  are  assured,  will  exist  for  ever.  In  the  corresponding  warning 
contained  in  Luke,  Jesus  calls  His  disciples  "  My  friends, '  as  if  He 
had  felt  that  such  sufferings  constituted  a  bond  of  peculiar  tenderness 

between  Him  and  them.    29.  Are  Rottwo  sparrows  told  for  a  fkr- 

thiaf  ?  In  Luke  (xii.  6)  it  is  **  Five  sparrows  for  two  farthings ; "  so 
that,  if  the  purchaser  took  two  farthines'  worth,  he  got  one  in  addition 

—of  such  small  value  were  they,  and  one  of  then  Shall  not  fblt  on 
the  ground— exhausted  or  killed—wlthoiit  vour  Father—"  Not  one 

of  them  is  forgotten  before  God,"  as  it  is  in  Luke.    30.  Bnt  the  very 

hairs  of  yonr  head  are  all  numbered.    See  Luke,  xxi.  18  (and  cf.  for 

the  language  I  Samuel,  xiv.  45  ;  Acts,  xxvii.  34).      31.  Fear  yo  not 

therefbre,  ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows.   Was  ever 

language  of  such  simplicity  felt  to  carry  such  weight  as  this  does?  But 
here  lies  much  of  the  charm  and  power  of  ^r  Lord's  teaching.    32. 

Whosoever  therefbre  shall  eonfbss  me  before  men—"  despising  the 
shame,"  him  will  I  coulbss  also  before  my  Father  which  is  in  nea- 

ven — I  will  not  be  ashamed  of  him,  but  will  own  him  before  the  most 

august  of  all  assemblies.  33.  But  whosoovor  shall  deny  me  before 
men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father  which  is  in  neaven— be- 

fore  that  same  assembly :  *  He  shall  have  from  Me  his  own  treatment 
of  Me  on  the  earth.    But  see  ch.  xvi.  27.    34.  Think  not  that  I  am 

come  to  send  peace  on  earth :  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a 

SWOlHI — strife,  discord,  conflict ;  deadly  opposition  between  eternally 
hostile  principles,  penetrating  into  and  rending  asunder  the  dearest 

ties.  35.  For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  father, 
and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law 
against  her  mother-in-law.  Sec  Luke,  xii.  51.53.  36.  And  a  man's 
foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household.    This  saying,  which  is 

quoted,  as  is  the  whole  verse,  from  Micah,  vii.  6,  is  but  an  extension 
of  the  Psalmist's  complaint,  Psalm,  xii.  9 ;  Iv.  12-14,  which  had  its 
most  affecting  illustration  in  the  treason  of  Judas  against  our  Lord 
Himself  (John,  xiii.  18  ;  Matthew,  xxvi.  48-50).  Hence  would  arise 
the  necessity  of  a  choice  between  Christ  and  the  nearest  relations, 
which  would  put  them  to  the  severest  test.    37.  He  that  loveth  Mher 

or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me ;  and  he  that  loveth 
son  or  daughter  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.    Cf.  Deuter- 

onomy,  xxxiii.  9.  As  the  preference  of  the  one  would,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, necessitate  the  abandonment  of  the  other,  our  Lord  here,  with 
a  sublime,  yet  awful  self-respect,  asserts  His  own  claims  to  supreme 

affection.  38.  And  he  that  taketh  not  his  cross,  and  followetn  af- 
ter me,  is  not  worthy  of  me — a  saying  which  our  Lord  once  and 
again  emphatically  reiterates  (ch.  xvi.  24  ;  Luke,  ix.  23  ;  xiv.  27).  We 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  this  exp^^^ion — **  taking  up  one's  cross" 
— in  the  sense  of  *  being  prepared  for  trials  in  general  for  Christ's 
sake,*  that  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  its  primary  and  proper  sense 
here — *■  a  preparedness  to  go  forth  even  to  crucifixion,*  as  when  our 
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Lord  had  to  bear  HU  own  cross  on  His  way  to  Calvary — a  saying  the 
more  remarkable  as  our  Lord  had  not  as  yet  given  a  hint  that  He  would 
die  this  death,  nor  was  crucifixion  a  Jewish  mode  of  capital  punish- 
ment.   39.  He  that  lliideth  bis  life  enall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  Ibeeth 

his  iife  for  my  sai(e  shall  find  It— another  of  those  pregnant  sayings 
which  our  Lord  so  often  reiterates  (ch.  xvi.  25  ;  Luke,  xvii.  33  ;  John, 
xii.  25).  The  pith  of  such  paradoxical  maxims  depends  on  the  double 
sense  attached  to  the  word  "  life  " — ^a  lower  and  a  higher,  the  natural 
and  the  spiritual,  the  temporal  and  eternal.  An  entire  sacrifice  of  the 
lower,  with  all  its  relationships  and  interests— or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  a  willingness  to  make  it — is  indispensable  to  the  preservation 
of  the  higher  life ;  and  he  who  cfuinot  bring  himself  to  surrender  the 
one  for  the  sake  of  the  other  shall  eventually  lose  both.    4a  He  that 

reoeiveth— or '  entertaineth '  you,  reoelveth  ne ;  and  lie  that  re- 
ceiveth  me,  reoelveth  him  that  seat  me*   As  the  treatment  which  an 

amba^dor  receives  is  understood  and  regarded  as  expressing  the 
light  in  which  he  that  sends  him  is  viewed,  so,  says  our  Lord  here, 
'Your  authority  is  mine,  as  mine  is  my  Father's.'  41.  He  that  re* 
Ceiveth  a  prophet — one«divinely  commissioned  to  deliver  a  message 
from  heaven.  Predicting  future  events  was  no  necessary  part  of  a 
prophet's  office,  especially  as  the  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament. 
in  the  name  of  a  prophet — for  his  office's  sake  and  love  to  his  Mas- 
ter.   (See  2  Kings,  iv.  9,  10.)    shall  rooeive  a  prophet's  reward. 

What  an  encouragement  to  those  who  are  not  prophets  i    (See  3  John, 

5;8.)     and  he  that  reoelveth  a  righteous  man  in  the  name  of  a 

rigllteOttS  man — from  sympathy  with  his  character  and  esteem  for 

himself  as  sudi,  shall  rooeivea  righteous  man's  reward-* for, he 

must  himself  have  the  seed  of  righteousness  who  has  any  real  'sym- 
pathy with  it  and  complacency  in  him  who  possesses  it.      42.  And 

whosoever  shall  give  to  drkik  unto  one  of  these  little  ones.  Beau- 
tiful epithet !  originally  taken  from  Zechariah,  xiii.  7.  The  reference 
is  to  their  lowliness  in  spirit,  their  littleness  in  the  eyes  of  an  undis- 
ceming  world,  while  high  in  Heaven's  esteem,  a  CUp  Of  OOld  water 
Only-^meaning,  the  smallest  service,  in  the  name  Of  a  dlSCiple— or, 
as  It  is  in  Mark  (ix.  41),  because  ye  are  Christ's :  from  love  to  Me,  and 

to  him  from  his  connection  with  Me,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall 

in  no  wise  lose  his  reward.  There  is  here  a  descending  climax—"  a 
prophet,"  "  a  righteous  man,"  "  a  little  one ; "  signifying  that  however 
low  we  come  down  in  our  services  to  those  that  are  Christ's,  all  that 
is  done  for  His  sake,  and  that  bears  the  stamp  of  love  to  His  blessed 
name,  shall  be  divinely  appreciated  and  owned  and  rewarded. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Ver.  1-19.  The  Imprisoned  Baptist's  Message  to  his  Mas- 
ter— The  Reply,  and  Discourse,  on  the  Departure  of  the 
Messengers,  regarding  John  and  his  Mission.  (=Luke,  vii. 
18.35.)  I-  And  it  came  to  pibs,  when  Jesus  had  made  an  end  of 
commandinq  his— rather '  the '  twelve  disciptes,  he  departed  thence 

to  teach  and  preach  in  their  cities.    This  was  scarcely  a  fourth  dr* 
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cttit — xi  ve  may  judge  from  the  less  formal  way  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed— ^but,  perhaps,  a  set  of  visits  paid  to  certain  places,  either  not 
reached  at  all,  or  too  rapidlv  passed  through  before,  in  order  to  fill  up 
the  ^me  till  the  return  of  the  Twelve.  ^  to  their  labours,  nothing 
is  said  of  them  by  our  Evangelist.  But  Luke  (ix.  6)  says,  *'  They  de- 
parted, and  went  through  uie  towns,"  or  *  villages,'  "  preaching  the 
Gospel,  and  healing  everywhere."  Mark  (vi.  12, 13),  as  usual,  is  more 
explicit :  "  And  they  went  out,  and  preadied  that  men  should  repent. 
And  they  cast  out  many  devils  (or  *  demons '),  and  anointed  witn  oil 
many  that  were  sick,  and  healed  them."  Though  this  "  anointing 
with  oil"  was  not  mentioned  in  otir  Lord's  instructions — ^at  least  in 
any  of  the  records  of  them — ^we  know  it  to  have  been  practised  long 
after  this  in  the  apostolic  Church  (see*  James,  v.  14,  and  cf.  Mark,  vi. 
la,  13)— not  meduinalfyy  but  as  a  sign  of  the  healing  virtue  which  was 
communicated  by  their  hands,  and  a  symbol  of  something  still  more 
precious.  It  was  unction^  indeed,  but  as  Bengel  remarks,  it  was 
something  very  different  from  what  Romanists  call  extreme  unction. 
He  adds,  what  is  very  probable,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  have  car- 
ried the  oil  about  wi&  them,  but,  as  the  Jews  used  oil  as  a  medicine, 
to  have  employed  it  just  as  they  found  it  with  the  sick,  in  their  own 

higher  way.    2.  Now  when  Jobfl  had  heard  In  the  prison.    For  the 

account  of  this  imprisonment,  see  Mark,  vi.  17-20.  the  WOrkS  Of 
ChritL  he  tent,  &c    See  Luke,  vii.  18-35. 

20-aO.  Outburst  op  Feeling,  suggested  to  the  mind  op 
Jesus  by  the  result  op  His  labours  in  Galilee.  The  connec- 
tion of  thb  with  what  goes  before  it,  and  the  similarity  of  its  tone, 
makes  it  evident,  we  think,  that  it  was  delivered  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, and  that  it  is  but  a  new  and  more  comprehensive  series  of  reflec- 
tions in  the  same  strain.  2a  Then  began  M  to  upbraid  the  oitiee 
wherein  most  of  hie  mighty  worlce  were  done,  becauee  they  re- 
pented not  21.  Woe  nntO  thee,  Cborazin  I— not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned, but  it  must  have  lain  near  Capernaum.  WOO  untO  thee, 
Bethsaida  I  ['  hunting '  or  '  fishing-house ' — '  a  fishing  station ']— on 
the  western  side  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  to  the  north  of  Capernaum; 
the  birth-place  of  three  of  the  apostle:; — ^the  brothers  Andrew  and 
Peter,  and  Philip.  These  two  cities  appear  to  be  singled  out  to  de- 
note the  whole  region'  in  which  they  lay — a  region  favoured  with  the 
Redeemer's  presence,  teaching,  and  works  above  every  other,    for  if 

the  Hiigbty  worlie^'the  miracles,'  which  were  done  in  yon  had 

been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon— ancient  and  celebrated  commercial 
cities,  on  the  north-eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  lying 
north  of  Palestine,  and  the  latter  the  northern-most.  As  their  wealth 
and  prosperity  engendered  luxury  and  its  concomitant  evils — irreligion 
and  moral  degeneracn^— their  overthrow  was  repeatedly  foretold  in 
ancient  prophecy,  ana  once  and  again  fulfilled  by  victorious  enemies. 
Yet  they  were  rebuilt,  and  at  this  time  were  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

they  wonid  have  repented  long  ago  in  eackcioth  and  aehee.    Re- 

markable  language,  showine  that  thev  had  done  less  violence  to  con- 
science, and  so,  in  God's  sight,  were  llks  criminal  than  the  region  here 

spoken  of.  22.  But  I  oay  unto  von,  It  ehall  be  more  tolerable— 
more '  endurable,'  for  Tyro  and  Sidon  at  tbe  day  of  Jndgment,  than 
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fbr  you.  33.  And  tboi,  CapernMm— {see  ch.  iv.  13),  whieh  art  ex- 
alted Ullte  heavea.  Not  even  of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  is  this  said. 
For  since  at  Capemanm  Jesus  had  His  stated  abode  during  the  whole 
period  of  His  public  life  which  He  spent  in  Galilee,  it  was  the  most 
favored  spot  upon  earthy  the  most  exalted  in  privilege.      Shalt  b6 

Drought  down  to  hell:  for  If  the  Mighty  works,  whioh  have  been 
done  In  thee  had  been  done  In  Sodom—destroyed  for  its  pollutions 
—It  would  have  remained  until  this  day— having  done  no  such 

violence  to  conscience,  and  so  incurred  unspeakably  less  guilt.    24. 

But  I  say  unto  you,  That  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the 
land  of  Sodom  In  the  day  of  Judgment,  than  fbr  thee.     '  It  has 

been  indeed/  savs  Dr.  Stanley,  *  more  tolerable,  in  one  sense,  in  the 
day  of  its  earthly  judgment,  for  the  land  of  Sodom  than  for  Caper- 
naum ;  for  the  name,  and  perhaps  even  the  remains,  of  Sodom  are 
still  to  be  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  whilst  that  of  Caper- 
naum has,  on  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  been  utterly  lost'  But  the 
judgment  of  which  our  Lord  here  speaks  is  still  future  ;  a  judgment 
not  on  material  cities,  but  their  responsible  inhabitants — a  judgment 

final  and  irretrievable.     25.  At  that  time  Jesus  answered  and 

said.  We  are  not  to  understand  by  this,  that  the  previous  discourse 
had  been  concluded ;  and  that  this  it  a  record  only  of  something  said 
about  the  same  period.  For  the  connection  is  most  close,  and  the 
word  "  answered  " — which,  when  there  is  no  one  to  answer,  refers  to 
something  just  before  said,  or  rising  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  in 
consequence  of  something  said — confirms  this.  What  Jesus  here ''  an- 
swered "  evidently  was  the  melancholy  results  of  his  ministry,  lament- 
ed over  in  the  foregoing  verses.  It  is  as  if  He  had  said,  *  Yes  ;  but 
there  is  a  brighter  side  of  the  picture ;  even  in  those  who  have  reject- 
ed the  message  of  eternal  life,  it  is  the  pride  of  their  own  hearts  only 
which  has  blinded  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  truth  does  but  the  more 
appear  in  their  inability  to  receive  it :  Nor  have  all  rejected  it  even 
here ;  souls  thirsting  for  salvation  have  drawn  water  with  joy  from  the 
wells  of  salvation  ;  the  weary  have  found  rest ;  the  hungry  nave  been 
filled  with  good  things,  while  the  rich  have  been  sent  empty  away.* 
I  thank  thee  —  rather,  *I  assent  to  thee.'  But  this  is  not  strong 
enough.  The  idea  of  ^fulV  or  *  cordial '  concurrence  is  conveyed  by 
the  preposition.  The  thin?  expressed  is  adoring  acquiesence,  holy 
satisfaction  with  that  law  of  the  divine  procedure  about  to  be  men- 
tioned. And  as,  when  He  afterwards  uttered  the  same  words.  He 
"  exulted  in  spirit "  (see  Luke,  x.  21),  probably  He  did  the  same  now, 

though  not  recorded.    0,  Father.  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.    He 

so  styles  his  Father  here,  to  signify*  that  from  Him  of  right  emanate 

all  such  high  arrangements,     because  thou  hast  hid  tneso  things 

— the  knowledge  of  these  saving  truths — ^from  the  wiso  and  prudent. 

The  former  of  these  terms  points  to  the  men  who  pride  themselves 
upon  their  speculative  or  philosophical  attainments ;  the  latter  to  the 
men  of  worldly  shrewdness^^the  clever,  the  sharp-witted,  the  men  of 
affairs.  The  distinction  is  a  natural  one,  and  was  well  understood. 
(See  I  Corinthians,  i.  19 ;  &c.)  ^  But  why  had  the  Father  hid  from 
such  the  things  that  belonged  to  their  peace,  and  why  did  Jesus  so 
emphatically  set  his  seal  to  this  arrangement  ?    Because  it  is  not  for 
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the  offending  and  revolted  to  speak  or  to  speculate,  but  to  listen  to 
Him  from  whom  we  have  broken  loose,  that  we  may  learn  whether 
there  be  any  recovery  for  us  at  all ;  and  if  there  be,  on  what  princi- 
ples—of what  nature-^to  what  ends.  To  bring  our  own  "wisdom 
and  prudence  '*  to  such  questions  is  impertinent  and  presumptious ; 
and  if  the  truth  regarding  them,  or  the  glory  of  it,  be  "hid  from 
us,  it  is  but  a  fitting  retribution,  to  which  all  the  right-minded  will  set 
their  seal  along  with  Jesus.  But,  Thou  hast  revealed  then  untO 
babes — te  babe-like  men;  men  of  unassuming  docility,  men  who, 
conscious  that  they  know  nothing,  and  have  no  right  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  things  that  belong  to  their  peace,  determine  simply  to 
**  hear  what  God  the  Lord  will  speak."  Such  are  well  called  "  babes." 
(See    Hebrews,  v.  13;  i  Corinthians,  xiii.  11;   xiv.  20;  &c.)      26. 

tven  sOy  Father;  for  so  it  seemed  good— the  emphatic  and  chosen 

term  for  expressing  any  object  of  divine  complacency  ;  whether  Christ 
Himself  (see  ch.  iii.  17)  or  God*s  gracious  eternal  arrangements  (see 
Philippians,  ii.  13)— in  thy  sight.  This  is  just  a  sublime  echo  of  the 
foregomg  words ;  as  if  Jesus,  when  he  uttered  them,  bad  paused  to 
reflect  on  it,  and  as  if  the  glory  of  it — not  so  much  in  the  light  of  its 
own  reasonableness  as  of  God's  absolute  will  that  so  it  should  be — 

had  filled  His  souL     27.  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my 

Father.  He  does  not  say.  They  are  revealed' — ^as  to  one  who  knew 
them  not,  and  was  an  entire  stranger  to  them  save  as  the^  were  dis- 
covered to  him — but.  They  are  *  delivered  over,'  or  *  committed  to  me 
of  my  father ; '  meaning  the  whole  administration  of  the  kingdom  of 
grace.  So  in  John,  iiL  35,  **  The  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  hath 
given  all  things  mto  His  hand "  (see  that  verse).  But  though  the 
**  all  things'"  m  both  these  passages  refer  properly  to  the  kingdom  of 
grace,  they  of  course  include  all  things  necessary  to  the  full  execu- 
tion of  that  trust—that  is,  unlimited  power.    (So  ch.  xxviii.  18  ;  John, 

xvii.  2 ;  Ephesians,  i.  22.)  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the 
Father ;  neither  knoweth  anv  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  be 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  win— or*willeth'  to  reveal  him.     What 

a  saying  is  this,  that  *  the  Father  and  the  son  are  mutually  and  exclu- 
sively luiown  to  each  other ! '  A  higher  claim  to  eouality  with  the 
Fatbier  cannot  be  conceived.  Either,  then,  we  have  here  one  of  the 
most  revolting  assumptions  ever  uttered,  or  the  proper  Divinity  of 
Christ  should  to  Christians  be  beyond  dispute.  *  But  alas  for  me  ! ' 
may  some  burdened  soul,  sighing  for  relief,  here  exclaim.  If  it  be 
9  thus  with  us,  what  can  any  poor  creature  do  but  lie  down  in  passive 
despair,  unless  he  could  dare  to  hope  that  he  may  be  one  of  the  fa- 
voured class  *  to  whom  the  son  is  willing  to  reveal  the  Father?*  But 
nay.  This  testimony  to  the  sovereignty  of  that  gracious  "  will,"  on 
which  alone  men's  salvation  depends,  is  designed  but  to  reveal  the 
source  and  enhance  the  glory  of  it  when  once  imparted — not  to  par- 
alyse or  shut  the  soul  up  in  despair.    Hear,  accordingly,  what  follows : 

28.  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 

I  win  give  yon  rest.  Incomparable,  ravishing  sounds  these— < 
if  ever  such  were  heard  in  this  wearf ,  groanine  world  !  ^What  gen^ 
tleness,  what  sweetness  is  there  in  the  very  stj^e  of  the  invitation—* 
'  Hither  to  Me,'  and  in  the  words,  '  All  ye  that  toil  and  are  burdened,' 
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the  universal  wretchedness  of  man  is  depicted,  on  both  its  sides — the 
4utiv€  and  th/t^sive  forms  of  it.  39.  Take  my  yok6  UDOn  yOM  — 
the  yoke  of  subjection  to  Jesus--aiiil  learn  Of  ne ;  for  I  am  IMek 
ajid  lowly  la  heart :  aad  ye  eball  flml  reat  unto  your  eoala.     As 

Christ's  willingness  to  empty  Himself  to  the  uttermost  of  His  Father's 
requirements  was  the  sprin|[  of  ineffable  repose  to  His  own  spirit,  so 
in  the  same  track  does  lie  mvke  all  to  follow  Him,  with  the  assurance 

of  the  same  experience.     3a  For  my  yoke  io  oasyi  and  my  burden 

ie  lipbt.  Matchless  paradox,  even  amongst  the  paradoxically  couched 
maxims  in  which  our  Lord  delights !  That  rest  which  the  soul  expe- 
riences, when  once  safe  under  Christ's  wing,  makes  all  yokes  easy,  all 
burdens  light. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Ver.  1-8.  Plucking  Corn-ears  on  the  Sabbath  day.  (= 
Mark,  ii.  23-28  ;  Luke,  vi.  1-5.)  The  season  of  the  year  when  this 
occurred  is  determined  by  the  event  itself.  Ripe  corn-ears  are  only 
found  in  the  fields  just  before  harvest.  The  barley  harvest  seems 
clearly  intended  here,  at  the  close  of  our  March  and  beginning  of  our 
April.  It  coincided  with  the  Passover-season,  as  the  wheat  narvest 
with  Pentecost.  But  in  Luke  (vi.  i)  we  have  a  still  more  definite  note 
of  time,  if  we  could  be  certain  of  the  meaning  of  the  peculiar  term 
which  he  employs  to  express  it.  '*  It  came  to  pass  (he  says)  on  the 
sabbath,  which  was  the  Jirsi'Seamd" — ^for  that  is  the  proper  rendering 
of  the  word,  and  not  "  the  second  sabbath  after  the  first "  as  in 
our  version.  Of  the  various  conjectures  what  this  may  mean,  that 
of  Sc AUGER  is  the  most  approved,  and,  as  we  think,  the  freest  from 
difficulty,  zas.,  *  the  first  sabbath  a&er  the  second  dav  of  the  Passover ;' 
f .^.,  the  first  of  the  seven  sabbaths  which  were  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  second  day  of  the  Passover,  which  was  itself  a  sabbath,  until  the 
next  feast,  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  (Leviticus,  xxiii.  15,  16 ;  Deuteron- 
omy, xvi.  9, 10).  In  this  case,  the  day  meant  by  the  Evangelist  is  the 
first  of  those  seven  sabbaths  intervening  between  Passover  and  Pen- 
tecost. And  if  we  are  right  in  r^arding  the  *'  feast "  mentioned  in 
John,  V.  I  as  a  Passover,  and  consequently  the  second  during  our 
Lord's  public  ministry  (see  that  passage),  this  plucking  of  the  ears  of 
com  must  have  occurred  immediately  after  the  scene  and  the  Dis- 
course recorded  in  John,  v.,  which,  doubtless,  would  induce  our  Lord 
to  hasten  His  departure  for  the  north,  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  the  Phar- 
isees, which  He  had  kindled  at  Jerusalem.  Here,  accordingly,  we 
find  Him  in  the  fields— on  His  way  probably  to  Galilee,     i.  At  that 

time  Jeeua  went  on  the  sabbath  day  through  the  oorn— "  the  com 
fields"  (Mark,  ii.  23 ;  Luke,  vi.  i).    and  his  dlsclples  were  an  hun- 

Sered — ^not  only  as  one  might  be  before  his  regular  meals ;  but  evi- 
ently  from  shortness  of  provisions ;  for  Jesus  defends  their  plucking 
the  com-ears  and  eating  them  on  the  plea  of  tKcessity,  and  began 
to  pluck  the  ears  of  corn,  and  to  eat — "  mbbing  them   in   their 

bands "  (Luke,  vL  x).   3.  But  when  the  Pharisees  saw  it,  they  said 
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iiBto  bin,  Behold,  thy  disciples  do  that  which  Is  not  lawfkil  to  do 

upon  the  sabbath  day.  The  act  itself  was  expresslv  permitted  (Deu- 
teronomy, zxiiL  25).  But  as  being  "  servile  work/  which  was  pro- 
hibited on  the  sabbath  day,  it  was  regarded  as  sinfuL  3.  But  he  said 
unto  then.  Have  ye  not  read— or  as  Mark  has  it,  "  Have  ye  never 

read  "—what  David  did  (i  Samuel,  xxi.  1-6),  when  he  was  an  hun- 
oered,  and  they  that  were  with  him :  4.  How  he  entered  into  the 
house  of  God.  and  did  eat  the  showbread,  which  was  not  lawful 
for  him  to  w.^  neither  for  then  which  were  with  him,  but  only  for 

the  priests  ?  No  example  could  be  more  apposite  than  this.  The 
num  after  God's  own  heart,  of  whom  the  Jews  ever  boasted,  when 
saflfering  in  God's  cause  and  straitened  for  provisions,  asked  and  obtain- 
ed from  the  hifi[h  priest  what,  according  to  the  law,  it  was  illegal  for 
any  one  save  the  priests  to  touch.  Mark  (ii.  36^  says  this  occurred  "  in 
the  days  of  Abiathar  the  high  priest."  But  this  means  not  during  his 
high  priesthood — ^for  it  was  under  that  of  his  father  Ahimelech — but 
simply  in  his  time.  Ahimelech  was  soon  succeded  by  Abiathar,  whose 
connection  with  David,  and  prominence  during  his  reign,  may  account 
for  his  name,  rather  than  his  father's,  being  here  introduced.  Yet  there 
is  not  a  little  confusion  in  what  is  said  of  these  priests  in  different 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  he  is  called  both  the  son  and  the 
lather  of  Ahimelech  (i  Samuel,  xxiL  ao;  2  Samuel,  viii.  17);  and 
Ahimelech  is  called  Ahiah  (l  Samuel,  xiv.  3^,  and  Ahimelech   (i 

Chronicles,  xviiL  16).  5.  Or  have  ye  not  read  in  the  Law,  how  that 
on  the  sabbath  days  the  nriests  in  the  temple  profane  the  sabbath 

—by  doing  "  servile  work  —and  are  blaneiCSS  ?  The  double  offer- 
ings required  oi  the  sabbath  day  (Numbers,  xxviiL  9)  could  not  be 
presented,  and  the  new-baked  showbread  (Leviticus,  xxiv.  5  ;  i  Chron- 
icles, ix.  32)  could  not  be  prepared  and  presented  every  sabbath  morn- 
ing, without  a  good  deal  of  servile  work  on  the  part  of  the  priests ; 
not  to  speak  of  circumcision,  which,  when  the  child's  eighth  day  hap- 
pened to  fall  on  a  sabbath,  had  to  be  performed  by  uie  priests  on 
that  day.  (See  John,  vii.  22,  23.)  6.  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  in 
this  place  Is  one  greater  than  the  temple— or  rather,  according  to 

the  reading  which  is  best  supported,  *  something  greater.'  The  argu- 
ment stands  thus :  '  The  ordinary  rules  for  the  observance  of  the  sab- 
bath give  way  before  the  requirements  of  the  temple-;  but  there  are 
rijghts  here  before  which  the  temple  itself  must  give  way.'  Thus  in- 
directly, but  not  the  less  decidedly,  does  our  Ix>rd  put  in  His  own 
claims  to  consideration  in  this  question — claims  to  be  presently  put 
in  even  more  nakedly.  7.  But  if  ye  had  known  what  [this]  mean- 
eth,  I  will  have  nercy,  and  not  sacrifice  (Hosea,  vi.  6 ;  Micah,  vL 
6-8,  &c).    See  ch.  iz«  13.   ye  wouid  not  have  condemned  the  puilt- 

less : — ^^.t '  Had  ye  understood  the  great  principle  of  all  religion, 
which  the  Scripture  evenrwhere  recognizes — that  ceremonial  observ- 
ances must  give  way  before  moral  duties,  and  particularly  the  neces- 
sities of  nature— -ye  would  have  refrained  from  these  captious  com- 
plaints against  men  who  in  this  matter  are  blameless.'  But  our  Lord 
added  a  specific  application  of  this  great  principle  to  the  law  of  the 
sabbath,  preserved  only  in  Mark  :  "  And  ne  said  unto  them,  the  sab- 
bath was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sabbath  "  (Mark,  iL  27). 
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A  glorious  and  far-reaching  maxim,  alike  for  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  sabbath  and  the  true  freedom  of  its  observance.    8.  For 

the  Son  of  man  io  Lord  [even]  of  the  sabbath  day.    In  what  sense 

now  is  the  Son  of  man  Lord  of  the  sabbath  day?  Not  surelv  to  abol- 
ish it— that  surely  were  a  stranjp;e  lordship,  especially  just  after  saying 
that  it  was  made  or  instituted  vnt  man — out  Xoawnxiy  to  internet  it,  to 
freside  over  it,  and  to  ennoble  it,  by  merging  it  in  **  the  Lord's  Day  " 
(Revelation,  i.  lo),  breathing  into  it  an  air  of  liberty  and  love  neces- 
sarily unknown  before,  and  thus  making  it  the  nearest  resemblance  to 
the  eternal  sabbatism. 

9-21.  The  Healing  of  a  Withered  Hand  on  the  Sabbath 
DAY,  and  Retirement  of  Tesus  to  avoid  danger.  (=Mark,  iii. 
I-I2 ;  Luke,  vi.  6-il.)      Healing  of  a  Withered  Hand  (v.  9-14).      9. 

And  when  he  was  departed  thence— but  "on  another  sabbath" 

SLuke,  vi.  6).  he  went  into  their  eynagogue— *'  and  taught."  He 
ad  now,  no.  doubt,  arrived  in  Galilee  ;  but  this,  it  would  appear,  did 
not  occur  at  Capernaum,  for  after  it  was  over  He  "  withdrew  Him- 
self," it  is  said,  "  to  the  sea"  fMark,  iiL  7),  whereas  Capernaum  was  at 

the  sea.    10.    And  behold,  there  was  a  nan  which  had  tils  hand 

withered — disabled  by  paralysis  (as  i  Kings,  xiii.  4).    It  was  his  right 

hand,  as  Luke  graphically  notes.  And  they  asked  him,  oaying,  is 
ft  iawfiii  to  heal  on  the  sabbath  days?  that  they  might  accuse 

him.  Matthew  and  Luke  say  they  "  watched  Him  wnether  He  woijild 
heal  on  the  sabbath  day."    They  were  now  come  the  length  of  dog- 

S'ng  His  steps,  to  collect  materials  for  a  charge  of  impiety  against 
im.    It  is  probable  that  it  was  to  their  thoughts  rather  than  their 
words  that  Tesus  addressed  Himself  in  what  follows.      11.  And  he 

said  unto  them,  What  man  shall  there  be  among  you  that  shall 
have  one  sheep,  and  If  it  fUi  into  a  nit  on  the  sabbath  day,  will 
he  not  lay  holci  on  it.  and  lift  it  out  7     12.  How  much  then  is  a 

man  better  than  a  Sneep  ?  Resistless  appeal  I  "  A  righteous  man 
regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast "  (Proverbs,  xii.  10),  and  would  instinct- 
ively rescue  it  from  death  or  suffering  on  the  sabbath  day ;  how  much 
more  his  nobler  felk>w-man.  But  the  reasoning,  as  given  in  the  other 
two  Gospels,  is  singularly  striking :  "  But  he  knew  their  thoughts, 
and  said  to  the  man  which  had  the  withered  hand,  Rise  up,  and 
stand  forth  in  the  midst*  And  he  arose  and  stood  forth.  Then  said 
Tesus  unto  them,  I  will  ask  you  one  thing :  Is  it  lawful  on  the  sab- 
bath days  to  do  good,  or  to  do  evil  ?  to  save  life,  or  to  destroy  it  ?  " 
(Luke,  vi.  8,  9)  or  as  in  Mark  (iii.  4)  "  to  kill?"  He  thus  shuts  them 
up  to  this  startling  altersative :  '  Not  to  do  good,  when  it  is  in  the 
power  of  our  hand  to  do  it,  is  to  do  evil ;  not  to  save  life,  when  we 
can,  is  to  kill  * — and  must  the  letter  of  the  sabbath-rest  be  kept  at 
this  expense  ?     This  unexpected  thrust  shut  their  mouths.      By  this 

great  ethical  principle  our  Lord,  we  see,  held  Himself  bound,  as  Man. 
ut  here  we  must  turn  to  Mark,  whose  graphic  details  'make  the  sec- 
ond Gospel  so  exceedingly  precious.  "  AVnen  He  had  looked  round 
about  on  them  with  anger,  being  grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts,  He  saith  unto  the  man  "  ^ark,  iii.  5).  This  is  one  of  the 
very  few  passages  in  the  Gospel  History  which  reveal  our  Lord's  feeU 
ings.    How  holy  this  anger  was,  appears  from  the  "  grief*  which  min- 
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eled  with  it  at  '^  the  hardness  of  their,  hearts."     13.  Then  saith  be  tO 

Qie  nan.  Stretch  forth  thine  hand.     And  he  stretched  it  forth— 

the  power  to  obey  going  forth  with  the  word  of  command,    and  it 

was  reetored  whoie,  lilce  a$  the  other.    The  poor  man,  having  faith 

in  this  wonderful  Healer  —  which  no  doubt  the  whole  scene  would 
singularly  help  to  strengthen  —  disregarded  the  proud  and  venemous 
Pharisees,  ana  thus  gloriously  put  them  to  shame.     14.  Then  the 

Pharieeee  wetft  out  and  held  a  council  againet  him,  how  they 

might  destroy  him.  This  is  the  first  explicit  mention  of  their  mur- 
derous designs  against  our  Lord.  Luke  (vi.  11)  says  "  they  were  filled 
with  madness,  and  communed  one  with  another  what  thev  might  do 
to  Jesus."  But  their  doubt  was  not,  whether  to  get  rid  ot  Him,  but 
h4yw  to  compass  it.  Mark  (iii.  6),  as  usual,  is  more  definite  :  *'  The 
Pharisees  went  forth,  and  straightway  took  counsel  with  the  Herod- 
ians  against  Him,  how  they  might  destroy  Him."  These  Herodians 
were  supporters  of  Herod  s  dynasty,  created  by  Csesar — a  political 
rather  than  religious  party.  The  Pharisees  regarded  them  as  untrue 
to  their  religion  and  country.  But  here  we  see  them  combining 
together  against  Christ,  as  a  common  enemy.  So  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  ch.  xxii.  15,  16. 

Jesus  Retires  to  Avoid  Danger  (v.   13-31).     15.  But  whOU   JcSUS 

knew  it,  he  withdrew  himself  from  thence— whither,  our  Evangelist 

si^s  not ;  but  Mark  (iii.  7)  says  "  it  was  to  the,  sea  "-^  to  some  distance, 
no  doubt,  from  the  scene  of  the  miracle,  the  madness,  and  the  plotting 

just  recorded,    and  great  multitudes  followed  him,  and  he  healed 

them  all.  Mark  gives  the  following  interesting  details:  "A  great 
multitude  from  Galilee  followed  Him,  and  from  Judea,  and  from  Jerusa^ 
lem,  and  frpm  Idumea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan  ;  and  they  about  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  a  great  multitude,  when  they  had  heard  what  great  things 
he  did,  came  unto  Him.  And  He  spake  to  His  disciples,  that  a  smiul 
ship  " —  or  •  wherry  * —  "  should  wait  on  Him  because  of  the  multitude, 
lest  they  should  throng  Him.  For  He  had  healed  many  ;  insomuch 
that  they  pressed  upon  Him  for  to  touch  Him,  as  many  as  had 
plagues.  And  unclean  spirits,  when  they  saw  Him,  fell  down  before 
Him,  and  cried,  saying,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God.  And  he  straight- 
ly  charged  them  that  they  should  not  make  Him  known"  (Mark, 
iii.  7-12).  How  glorious  this  extorted  homage  to  the  Son  of  God  J 
But  as  this  was  not  the  time,  so  neither  were  they  the  fitting  preachers^ 
as  Bengel  says.  (See  Mark,  i.  25,  and  cf.  James,  ii.  19.)  Coming 
back  now  to  our  Evangelist :  after  saying   "  He  healed  them  all,  * 

he  continues,  16.  AniT  charged  them  — the  healed— that  they 
should  not  make  him  known.    (See  ch.  viii.  4.)    17.  That  it  might 


be  futmied  which  was  spoken  by  Esalas  the  prophet,  saying 
(Isaiah,  xlii.  i).  18.  Behold  my  servant,  whom  rhave  chosen;  my 
beloved,  in  whom  my  soul  Is  well  pleased :  I  will  put  my  Spirit 


upon  h/m,  and  he  snail  show  Judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  10.  He 
snail  not  strive,  nor  cry ;  neither  shall  any  man  hear  his  voice  in 
the  streets.  20.  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  smoking 
flax  shall  he  not  quench,  till  he  send  forth  Judgment  unto  victory. 

"^"unto  truth,"  says  the  Hebrew  original,  and  the  LXX.  also.  But 
oar  Evangelist  merely  seizes  the  spirit,  instead  of  the  letter  of  the 
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prediction  in  this  point.  The  grandeur  and  completeness  of  Mes- 
siah's victories  would  prove,  it  seems,  not  more  wonderful  than  the 
unobtrusive  noiselessness  with  which  thej  were  to  be  achieved.  And 
whereas  one  rough  touch  will  break  a  bruised  reed,  and  quench  the 
flickering,  smoking  flax,  His  it  should  be,  with  matchless  tenderness, 
love,  and  skill,  to  lift  up  the  meek,  to  strengthen  the  wpak  hands  and 
confirm  the  feeble  knees,  to  comfort  all  that  mour^  to  say  to  them 
that  are  of  a  fearful  heart,  Be  strong,  fear  not.  21.  And  In  nls  nan^ 
shall  the  Getrtiles  trvst.  Part  of  His  present  audience  were  Gen^ 
tiles — from  Tyre  and  Sidon  —  first-fruits  of  the  great  Gentile  harvest- 
contemplated  in  the  prophecy. 

22-37.  A  Bund  and  Dumb  Demoniac  Healed,  and  ReplI 
TO  THE  Malignant  Explanation  put  upon  it.  (=Mark,  iil 
20-30 ;  Luke,  xi.  14-23.)  The  precise  time  of  this  Section  is  uncertain. 
Judging  from  the  statements  with  which  Mark  introduces  it,  we 
should  conclude  that  it  was  when  our  Lord's  popularity  was  approach- 
ing its  zenith,  and  so,  before  the  feeding  of  the  nve  thousand.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  advanced  state  of  the  charges  brought  against 
our  Lord,  and  the  plainness  of  His  warnings  and  denunciations  in 
reply,  seem  to  favour  the  later  period  at  which  Luke  introduces  it. 
"  And  the  multitude,"  says  Mark  (iii.  ^,  21,) "  cometh  together  again," 
referring  back  to  the  immense  gathering  which  Mark  had  befor« 
recorded  (ch.  ii.  2)  —  "so  that  they  could  not  so  much  as  eat  bread. 
And  when  his  friends" — or  rather,  'relatives,*  as  appears  from  ».  31, 
and  see  ch.  xii.  46 — *'  heard  of  it  they  went  out  to  lay  hold  on  Him : 
for  they  said.  He  is  beside  Himself."  Cf.  2  Corinthians,  v.  X3,  ••  For 
whether  we  be  beside  ourselves,  it  is  to  God!*  22.  Then  was  broaollt 
unto  him  one  possessed  with  a  devil  — or  *a  demonized  penon^— 

Mind  and  dumb,  and  he  heaJed  him,  insomoch  that  the  blind  and 
the  dumb  both  spake  and  saw.  23.  And  all  the  people  were 
amazed,  and  said,  is  not  this  the  son  of  David?    The  form  of  the 

interrogative  requires  this  to  be  rendered, '  Is  this  the  Son  of  David  T 
And  as  questions  put  in  this  form  (in  Greek)  suppose  doubt,  and  ex- 
pect rather  a  negative  answer,  the  meaning  is,  *Can  it  possibly  be?'--' 
the  people  thus  indicating  their  secret  impression  that  this  must  be 
He ;  yet  saving  themselves  from  the  wrath  of  the  ecclesiastics,  which 
a  direct  assertion  of  it  would  have  brought  upon  them.  [See  a 
similar  question  in  John,  iv.  29 ;  and  on  the  phrase,  "  Son  of  David," 

ch.  ix.  27.)   24.  But  when  the  Pharisees  heard  it    Mark  (iii.  22) 

says  "  the  scribes  which  came  down  from  Jerusalem,"  so  that  this  had 
been  a  hostile  party  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  had  come  all  the  way 
from  Jerusalem  to  collect  materials  for  a  charge  against  Him.  {See 
V,  14.)  they  said,  This  fellow  — an  expression  of  contempt  —  doth 
not  oast  out  devils,  but  by  Beelzebub  — rather,  Beelzebul  (see  ch.  X. 
25) — the  prinoe  of  the  devils.  Two  things  are  here  implied  —  first, 
that  the  bitterest  enemies  of  our  Lord  were  unable  to  deny  the  real- 
ity of  His  miracles ;  and  next,  that  they  believed  in  an  ormmted 
inftrnal  kingdom  of  evil,  under  one  chief.  This  belief  would  be  of 
small  consequence,  had  not  our  Lord  set  His  seal  to  it ;  but  this  He 
immediately  does.  Stung  by  the  unsophisticated  testimony  of  "  all 
the  people,   they  had  no  way  of  holding  out  against  His  claims,  bat 
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by  the  desperate  shift  of  ascribins;  His  miracles  to  Satan.    25.  And 

Jesm  knew  their  thouglito^"  called  them  "  (Mark,  iii.  23),  and  said 
■nto  tbem,  Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brovght  to  deso- 
lation; and  every  city  or  honse— »>.,  household— divided  against 
Itself  shall  not  stand :  26.  And  if  Satan  oast  ont  Satan,  ne  is 
divided  against  himself;  how  shall  then  his  kingdom  stand  7    The 

ailment  here  is  irresistible,  ^No  organized  society  can  stand  — 
whether  kingdom,  city,  or  household  —  when  turned  against  i^lf j 
such  intestine  war  b  suicidal :  But  the  works  I  do  are  destructive  of 
Satan's  kingdom :  That  I  should  be  in  league  with  Satan,  therefore, 
is  incredible  aud  absurd/  27.  And  if  I  bv  Boeizebub  oast  Ovt  devilS. 
by  whom  do  your  children — '  your  sons,'^meaning  here  the  '  disciples: 
or  pupils  of  the  Pharisees,  who  were  so  termed  after  the  familiar  lan- 
guage of  the  Old  Testament  in  speaking  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets. 
(I  Kings,  XX.  35  ;  2  Kings,  ii.  3  &c.)  Our  Lord  here  seems  to  admit 
that  such  works  were  wrought  by  them  ;  in  which  case  the  Pharisees 
stood  .self-condemned,  as  expressed  in  Luke  (xi.  10^.  **  Therefore 
shall  they  be  your  judges."  28.  But  If  I  oast  out  dsvils  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.  In  Luke  (xi.  20)  it  is,  "with  (or  'by')  the  finger  of  God," 
This  latter  expression  is  just  a  figurative  way  of  representing  the 
powA^  of  God,  while  the  former  tells  us  the  Hving  Personal  Agent 
made  use  of  by  the  Lord  Jesus  in  everv  exercise  of  that  power. 

then — *'no  doubt"  (Luke,  xi.  20)— the  Kingdom  of  God  is  come 

unto  you  —  rather,  'upon  you,'  as  the  same  expression  is  rendered  in 
Luke — qJ,t  *  If  this  expulsion  of  Satan  is,  and  can  be,  by  no  other 
than  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  is  his  Destroyer  already  in  the  midst  of 
yon,  and  that  kingdom  which  is  destined  to  supplant  his,  is  already 

rising  on  its  ruins.'  29.  Or  olse  how  Can  one  enter  into  a— or 
rather, « the'— strong  man's  house,  and  spoil  his  ooods.  except  he 
first  bind  the  strong  man?  and  then  he  will  spoil  his  house.  30. 
He  that  Is  not  with  me  is  against  me;  and  he  that  qathereth  not 

with  me  SCattereth  abroad.  Oil  this  important  parable,  in  connec- 
fion  with  the  corresponding  one;  v.  43-45,  see  Luke,  xi.  21-26.    31. 

Wherefbre  I  say  unto  you,  All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall 

be  forgiven  unto  men.  The  word  "blasphemy"  properly  signifies 
*  detraction,'  or  *  slander.*^  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  applied,  as  it 
is  here,  to  vituperation  directed  against  God  as  well  as  against  men  ; 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  to  be  understood  as  an  aggravated  form  of  sin. 
Well,  says  our  Lord,  all  sin  —  whether  in  its  ordinary  or  its  more  ag- 
gravated forms — shall  find  forgiveness  with  God.  Accordingly,  ih 
Mark  (iii.  28)  the  language  is  still  stronger:  "All  sins  shall  ht  for- 
given unto  the  sons  of  men,  and  blasphemies  wherewith  soever  they 
shall  blaspheme."  There  is  no  sin  whatever,  it  seems,  of  which  it 
may  be  said,  *  That  is  not  a  pardonable  sin.'  This  glorious  assurance 
is  not  to  be  limited  by  what  follows ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  what  fol- 
lows is  to  be  explained  bv  this,  but  the  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men.  32.  And  whosoever 
speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him : 
Mt  whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be 
fortiven  Mm,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come. 
In  Mark  the  language  19  awfully  strong,  "  hath  never  forgiveness,  but 
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is  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation''-— or  rather,  according  to  what 
appears  to  be  the  preferable,  though  very  unosual  reading,  *  ijQ  danger 
c^etemal  guilt  '->  a  guilt  which  will  underlie  forever.  Mark  has  the 
important  addition  (z/.  30),  **  Because  they  said,  He  hath  an  unclean 
spirit."  (See  ch.  x*  25.)  What,  then,  is  this  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  —  the  unpardonable  sin  ?  One  thing  is  dear :  Its  unpardon* 
ableness  cannot  arise  from  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  sin  itself ;  for 
that  would  be  a  naked  contradiction  to  the  emphatic  declaration  of  v. 
31st,  that  all  manner  of  sin  is  pardonable.  And  what  is  this  but  the 
fundamental  truth  of  the  Gospel  ?  (See  Acts,  xiii.  38,  39 ;  Romans, 
iii.  22,  24 ;  I  John,  i.  7 ;  &c.)  Then,  again,  when  it  is  said,  {v,  32), 
that  to  speak  against  or  blaspheme  the  ^n  of  man  is  pardonable,  but 
the  blasphemy  against  the  Holv  Ghost  is  not  pardonable,  it  is  not  to 
be  conceived  that  this  arises  uom  any  greater  sanctity  in  the  one 
blessed  Person  than  the  other.  These  remarks  so  narrow  the  ques- 
tion, that  the  true  sense  of  our  Lord's  words  seem  to  disclose  them- 
selves at  once.  It  is  a  contrast  between  slandering  "  the  Son  of  man" 
in  His  veiled  condition  and  unfinished  work  —  which  might  be  done 
**  ignorantly,  in  unbelief"  (i  Timothy,  i.  13),  and  slandering  the  same 
blessed  Person  after  the  blaze  of  glory  which  the  Holy  Ghost  was  soon 
to  throw  around  His  claims,  and  in  the  full  knowledge  of  all*  that. 
This  would  be  to  slander  Him  with  eyes  open,  or  to  do  it  "  presump- 
tuously." To' blaspheme  Christ  in  the  former  condition  —  when  even 
the  apostles  stumbled  at  many  things — lefl  them  still  open  to  coiivic- 
tion  on  fuller  light :  but  to  blaspheme  Him  in  the  latter  condition 
would  be  to  hate  the  light  the  clearer  it  became,  and  resolutely  to 
shut  it  out ;  which,  of  course,  precludes  salvation.  (See  Hebrews,  x. 
26-29.)  The  Pharisees  had  not  as  yet  done  this ;  but  in  charging 
Jesus  with  being  in  leagjue  with  hell  they  were  displaying  beforehand 
a  malignant  determination  to  shut  their  eyes  to  all  evidence,  and  so, 
bordering  uton^  and  in  spirit  committing  the  unpardonable  sin.    33. 

Either  make  the  tree  good,  &c.  34.  0  generation  of  vipers  (see 
ch.  iii.  7),  how  can  ye,  being  evil,%peak  good  thinge  ?  for  out  of 
the  ahundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  epeaketn— a  principle 

obvious  enough,  yet  of  deepest  significance  and  vast  application.  In 
Luke,  vi.  45  we  find  it  uttered  as  part  of  the  Discoiitse  delivered  after 

the  choice  of  the  apostles.  3$.  A  good  man.  out  of  the  good  treas- 
ure of  the  heart,  bringeth  — or 'putteth'  forth  good  tnings:  and 
an  evil  man,  out  of  the  evil  treasure,  bringeth— or  'putteth'  forth 

evil  things.  The  word  *  putteth '  indicates  the  spontaneousness  of 
what  comes  from  the  heart ;  for  it  is  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  that  the  mouth  speaketh.  We  have  here  a  new  application  of  a 
former  saving  (see  ch.  vii.  16-20).  Here,  the  sentiment  is, '  There  are 
.but  two  kingdoms,  interests,  parties  —  with  the  proper  workings  of 
each:  If  I  promote  the  one,  I  cannot  belong  to  the  other;  but  they 
that  set  themselves  in  wilful  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  light  openly 

Eroclaim  to  what  other  kingdom  they  belong.    As  for  you,  in  what  ye 
ave  now  uttered  ye  have  but  revealed  the  venomous  malignity  of 

your  hearts.'  36-  Dut  I  Say  unto  you,  That  every  idle  word  thai 
men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of 

Judgment.    They  might  say,  *  It  was  nothing ;  we  meant  no  eyil ;  we 
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merely*  threw  out  a  supposition,  as  one  way  of  accounting  for  the 
miracle  we  witnessed ;  if  it  will  not  stand,  let  it  go ;  why  make  so 
much  of  it,  and  bear  down  with  such  severity  for  it  ?  Jesus  replies, 
'  It  was  not  nothing,  and  at  the  great  day  will  not  be  treated  as  noth- 
ing :  Words,  as  the  index  of  the  heart,  however  idle  they  may  seem, 
will  be  taken  account  of,  whether  good  or  bad,  in  estimating  character 
in  the  day  of  judgment.' 

38-50.  A  Sign  Demaitdcd,  and  thb  Reply  —  His  Mother 
AND  Brethren  seek  to  Speak  with  Him,  and  the  Answer. 
(=Luke,  xi.  i6,  24-36 ;  Mark,  iii.  31-35  ;  Luke,  viii.  19-21.)  A  Sign 
demanded,  and  the  Reply  (v,  38-45).  The  occasion  of  this  Section  was 
manifestly  the  same  with  that  of  the  preceding.     38.  Thon  Certain 

of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  answered,  saying,  master^*  Teacher,' 

equivalent  to  '  Rabbi '—we  WOQld  SSe  a  Sign  frOHl  thee— "a  sign 
from  heaven  "  (Luke,  xi.  16) ;  something  of  an  immediate  and  decisive 
nature,  to  show,  not  that  His  miracles  were  real —  that  they  seemed 
willing  to  concede  —  but  that  they  were  from  above,  not  from  beneath. 
These  were  not  the  same  class  with  those  who  charged  Him  with 
being  in  league  with  Satan  (as  we  see  from  Luke,  xi.  15,  16) ;  but  as 
the  spirit  of  both  was  similar,  the  tone  of  severe  rebuke  is  continued. 

39-  But  he  answered  and  said  unto  them— "when  the  people  were 
gathered  thick  together"  (Luke,  xi.  29,)  an  evil  and  aduiterous  gener- 
ation. This  latter  expression  is  best  explained  by  Jeremiah,  iii.  20^ 
**  Surely  as  a  wife  treacnerously  departeth  from  her  husband,  so  have 
ye  dealt  treacherously  with  me,  O  house  of  Israel,  saith  the  Lord." 
For  thb  was  the  relationship  in  which  He  stood  to  the  covenant  peo- 
ple — "  I  am  married  unto  you  "  (Jeremiah,  iii.  14).  seeiceth  after  a 
sign.  In  the  eye  of  Jesus  this  class  were  but  the  spokesmen  of  their 
generation,  the  exponents  of  the  reigning  spirit  of  unbelief,    and 

diere  shall  be  no  sign  given  to  it,  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet 

Jonas.  40.  For  as  Jonas  was — "  a  sign  unto  the  Ninevites,  so  shall 
also  the  Son  of  man  be  to  this  generation  "  (Luke,  xi.  30).     For  as  Jonas 

was  three  dajrs  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly  (Tonah,  i.  17), 
so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 

heart  of  the  earth.  This  was  the  second  public  announcement  of 
His  resurrection  tntee  days  after  His  death.  (For  the  first,  see  John, 
iL  xix.)  Jonah's  case  was  analogous  to  this,  as  being  a  smgle  judg- 
ment of  God ;  reversed  in  three  days ;  and  followed  by  a  glorious 
mission  to  the  Gentiles.  The  expression  "  in  the  heart  of  the  earth," 
suggested  by  the  expression  of  Jonah  with  respect  to  the  sea  (ii.  3,  in 
LXX.),  means  simply  the  grave,  but  this  consider^  as  the  most  em- 
phatic expression  of  real  and  total  entombment.  The  period  which 
ne  was  to  lie  in  the  grave  is  here  expressed  in  round  numoers,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  way  of  speakinc;,  which  was  to  regard  any  part  of  a 
day,  however  small,  included  within  a  period  of  days,  as  a  full  day. 
(See  I  Samuel,  xxx.  12,  13 ;  Esther,  iv.  i6 ;  v.  I ;  ch.  xxvii.  63,  64 ; 

&c.)    41.  The  men  of  Nineve  shall  rise  In  judgment  with  this 

generation,  &c.  The  Ninevites,  though  heathens,  repented  at  a 
man's  preaching ;  while  they,  God's  ^covenant  people,  repented  not  at 
the  preaching  of  the  Son  of  God  —  whose  supreme  dignity  is  rather 
implied  here  than  expressed.    42.  The  queon  of  the  south  shall  rlM 
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IIP  In  Judgment  with  thl8  generation,  &c.    The  queen  of  Sheba — 

a  tract  in  Arabia,  near  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  —  came  from  a 
remote  country,  **  south "  of  Tudea,  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  a  mere 
man,  though  a  gifted  one,  and  was  transported  with  wonder  at  what 
she  saw  and  heard  (i  Kings,  x.  I-9).  They,  when  a  Greater  than 
Solomon  had  come  to  them,  despised  and  rejected,  slighted  and  slan- 
dered Him.    43-45-  Wlien  the  unclean  spirit  ie  gone  out  of  a  man, 

&c.  On  this  important  parable,  in  connection  with  the  corresponding 
one  —  V.  29  —  see  Luke,  xi.  21-26.  A  charming  little  incident,  given 
only  in  Luke,  xi.  27,  28,  seems  to  have  its  proper  place  here.  "  And 
it  came  to  pass,  as  He  spake  these  things,  a  certain  woman  of  the 
company  " — '  out  of  the  crowd  *  "  lifted  up  her  voice  and  said  unto 
Him,  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  Thee,  and  the  paps  which 
Thou  hast  sucked."  With,  true  womanly  feeling,  she  envies  the 
mother  of  such  a  wonderful  Teacher.  And  a  higher  and  better  than 
she  had  said  as  much  before  her  fsee  Luke,  i.  28).  42.  How  does  our 
Lord,  then,  treat  it  ?  He  is  far  from  condemning  it.  He  only  holds, 
up  as  '*  blessed  rather "  another  class ;  *'  But  He  said,  Yea  rather, 
blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it " — ^in  other 
words,  the  humblest  real  saint  of  God.  How  utterly  alien  is  this 
sentiment  from  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  would 
doubtless  excommunicate  any  one  of  its  members  that  dared  to  talk 
in  such  a  strain  ! 
His  Mother  and  Brethren  Seek  to  Speak  with  Him  and  the  Answer 

(v,  46.50).  46.  While  he  yet  talked  to  the  people,  behold,  his 
mother  and  hie  brethren  (see  ch.  xiii.  55,  56)  stood  without,  aesir- 

ing  to  speak  with  him  —  "  and  could  not  come  at  Him  for  the  press*' 
(Luke,  viii.  19).  For  what  purpose  these  came,  we  learn  from  Mark, 
iii.  20,  21.  In  His  zeal  and  ardour  He  seemed  indifferent  both  to 
food  and  repose,  and  "  they  went  to  lay  hold  of  Him"  as  one  '^beside 
himself."     Mark  says  graphically,  "And   the  multitude  sat   about 

him"— or  'around  Him.  47.  Then  One  Said  unto  him,  Behold,  thy 
mother  and  thy  brethren  stand  without,  desiring  to  speak  with 

thefU  &c.  Absorbed  in  the  awful  warnings  He  was  pouring  forth.  He 
feft  this  to  be  an  unseasonable  interruption,  fitted  to  dissipate  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  large  audience  —  such  an  interruption  as 
duty  to  the  nearest  relatives  did  not  require  Him  to  give  way  to. 
But  instead  of  a  direct  rebuke,  He  seizes  on  the  incident  to  convey  a 
sublime  lesson,  expressed  in  a  style  of  inimitable  condescension.    49. 

And  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  toward  his  disciples.    How 

graphic   is  this !     It  is   the   language  evidently  of  tin  eye-witness. 

and  said.  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren  I  50.  For  whoso* 
ever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same 
is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother :— ^.</.,  '  There  stand  here 

the  members  of  a  family  transcending  and  surviving  this  of  earth : 
Filial  subjection  to  the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaven  is  the  indissolu- 
ble bond  of  union  between  Me  and  all  its  members ;  and  whosoever 
enters  this  hallowed  circle  becomes  to  Me  brother,  and  sister,  and 
mother' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Yer.  1-52.  Tesus  Teaches  by  Parables.  (=Mark,  iv.  1-34; 
Luke,  viii.  4-18 ;  xiii.  18-20.)     Introduction  {v,  1-3).      I.  Th6  Same 

day  went  Jesiw  out  of  the  hooee,  and  sat  by  the  8ea-[8ide].    2.  And 

fjreat  multitudes  were  Gathered  together  unto  hlro,  so  that  he  went 
nto  a  ship  —  the  article  in  the  received  text  wants  authority  —  and 

sat ;  and  the  whoie  multitude  stood  on  the  shore.    How  graphic 

this  picture — no  doubt  from  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness,  himself  im- 
pressed with  the  scene  !  It  was  **  the  same  day"  on  which  the  fore- 
foing  solemn  discourse  was  delivered,  when  His  kindred  thought 
lim  "beside  Himself"  for  His  indifference  to  food  and  repose  — 
that  same  day,  retiring  to  the  sea-shore  of  Galilee,  and  there  seating 
Himself,  perhaps  for  coolness  and  rest,  the  crowds  again  flock  around 
Him,  and  He  is  fain  to  push  off  from  them,  in  the  boat  usually  kept 
in  readiness  for  Him ;  yet  only  to  beein,  without  waiting  to  rest,  a 
new  course  of  teaching  by  parables  to  tne  eager  multitudes  that  lined 
the  shore.  To  the  parables  of  our  Lord  there  is  nothing  in  all  lan- 
guage to  be  compared,  for  simplicity,  grace,  fulness,  and  varietv  of 
spintual  teaching.  They  are  adapted  to  all  classes  and  stages  of  ad- 
vancement, being  understood  by  each  according  to  the  measure  of  his 

spiritual  capacity.    3.  And  he  spaks  many  things  unto  them  in 

parahleSy  saying,  &c.  These  parables  are  seven  in  number  ;  and  it 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  while  this  is  the  sacred  number^  the  first 
FOUR  of  them  were  spoken  to  the  mixed  multitude,  while  the  remain- 
ing THREE  were  spoken  to  the  Twelve  in  private  —  these  divisions, 
four  and  three,  bemg  themselves  notable  in  the  symbolical  arithmetic 
of  Scripture.  Another  thing  remarkable  in  the  structure  of  these 
parables  is,  that  while  the  first  of  the  Seven  —  that  of  the  Sower — is 
of  the  nature  of  an  Introduction  to  the  whole,  the  remaing  Six  con- 
sist of  three  pairs  —  the  Second  and  Seventh,  the  Third  and  Fourth, 
and  the  Fifth  and  Sixth,  corresponding  to  each  other ;  each  pair  set- 
ting forth  thie  same  eeneral  truths,  but  with  a  certain  diversity  of 
aspect.    All  this  can  nardly  be  accidental. 

First  Parable  :  The  Sower  {v.  3-9,  18-23).  This  Parable  may  be 
entitled.  The  Effect  of  the  Word  Dependent  on  the  State  of 
THE  Heart.     For  the  exposition  see  Mark,  iv.  1-9,  14-20. 

Reason  for  Teaching  in  Parables  (v.  10-17.)  10.  And  the  disclpies 
eame,  and  said  unto  him —"  they  that  were  with  Him,  when  they 

were  alone"  (Mark,  iv.  10)— Why  speaiiest thou  unto  them  in  para- 
bles ?  Though  before  this  He  had  couched  some  things  in  the  para- 
bolic form,  for  more  vivid  illustration,  it  would  appear  that  "He  now, 
for  the  first  time,  formally  employed  this  method  of  teaching.     11. 

He  answered  and  said  unto  them.  Because  It  is  given  unto  you  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  the  icinyoom  of  heaven.  The  word  "  mys- 
teries" in  Scripture  is  not  used  m  its  classical  sense  —  of  'religious 
secrets,*  nor  yet  of  *  things  incomprehensible,  or  in  their  own  nature 
difficult  to  be  understood '-— but  in  the  sense  of  'things  of  purely 
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divine  revelation,'  and,  usually,  '  things  darkly  announced  under  the 
ancient  economy,  and  during  all  that  period  darkly  understood,  but 
fully  published  under  the  Gospel '  (i  Corinthians,  ii.  6-10 ;  Ephesians, 
iii.  3-6,  8,  9).  "  The  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  then 
mean  those  glorious  Gospel  truths  which  at  that  time  only  the  more 
advanced  disciples  could  appreciate,  and  they  but  partially,  but  tO 
them  it  is  not  given.  (See  ch.  xi.  25).  Parables  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  revealing  and  amcealing;  presenting  '  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom '  to  those  who  know  and  relish  them,  though  in  never  so 
sm^l  a  degree,  in  a  new  and  attractive  light ;  but  to  those  who  are 
insensible  to  spiritual  things  yielding  only,  as  so  man^  tales,  some 
temporary  entertainment.     12.  For  WllOSOever  hath  —  '.^.,  keeps ;  as 

a  thing  which  he  values,  to  Ilim  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more 

abundance  —  he  will  be  rewartded  by  an  increase  of  what  he  so  much 
prizes ;  but  whosoever  hath  not  —  who  lets  this  go  or  lie  unused,  as 

a  thine  on  which  he  sets  no  value— from  him  Shall  be  taken  away 

even  fiiat  he  hath  —  or  as  it  is  in  Luke  (viii.  18),  ''what  he  seemeth 
to  have,"  or  '  thinketh  he  hath.'  This  is  a  principle  of  immense  im- 
portance, and,  like  other  weighty  sayings,  appears  to  have  been 
uttered  by  our  Lord  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  in  different  con- 
nections. (See  ch.  xxv.  9.)  As  a  great  ethical  principle,  we  see  it  in 
operation  everywhere,  under  the  general  law  of  habit;  in  virtue  of 
wnich  moral  principles  become  stronger  by  exercise,  while  by  disuse, 
or  the  exercise  of  tneir  contraries,  they  wax  weaker,  and  at  length 
expire.  The  same  principle  reigns  in  the  intellectual  world,  and  even 
in  the  animal  —  if  not  in  the  vegetable  also — as  the  facts  of  physi- 
ology sufficiently  prove. ,  Here,  however,  it  is  viewed  as  a  divine 
ordmation,  as  a  judicial  retribution  in  continual  operation  under  the 

divine  administration.    13.  Therefore  spsak  I  tothoni  In  parables— 

which  our  Lord,  be  it  observed,  did  not  begin  to  do  till  His  miracles 
were  malignantly  ascribed  to  Satan.  becausO  they  seeing,  SSe  not. 
They  "  saw,"  for  the  light  shone  on  them  as  never  light  shone  before ; 
but  they  "  saw  not  "  for  they  closed  their  eyes,    and  hearing,  they 

hear  not ;  neither  do  they  understand.   They  "  heard,"  for  He  taught 

them  who  "  spake  as  never  man  spake  ;"  but "  they  heard  not,"  for 
they  took  nothing  in,  apprehending  not  the  soul-penetrating,  life-giving 
words  addressed  to  them.  In  Mark  and  Luke,  what  is  here  expressed 
as  a  human  fact  is  represented  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  divine  purpose — 
"  that  seeing  they  may  see,  and  not  perceive,"  &c.  The  explanation 
of  this  lies  in  the  statement  of  the  foregoing  v^rse  —  that,  by  a  fixed 
law  of  the  divine  administration,  the  duty  men  voluntarily  refuse  to 
do,  and  in  point  of  fact  do  not  do,  they  at  lene^th  become  morally 
incapable  ot  doing.  14.  And  in  them  is  fulfftlea  — rather, '  is  fulfill- 
in^,'  oris  receiving  its  fulfilment  —  the  prophecy  Of  Esaias,  whlch 
saith  (Isaiah,  vi,  o,  10 — here  quoted  according  to  the  LXX.),    By 

hearing  ye  shall  near,  and  shall  not  understand,  &c.    They  were 

thus  judicially  sealed  up  under  the  darkness  and  obduracy  which  they 
deliberately  preferred  to  the  light  and  healing  which  Jesus  brought 

nigh  to  them.    16.  But  blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  tiiey  see ;  and 

your  ears,  for  they  hear: — q.d,^  *  Happy  ye,  whose  eyes  and 
ears,  voluntarily  and  gladly  opened,  are  drinking  in  the  light  divine/ 
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17-  For  verily  I  say  unto  yoo,  Thaf  many  prophets  and  riohteoos 
men  have  desired  — rather,  'coveted/  to  see  those  things  whloh  ye 
see,  and  have  not  seen  then ;  and  to  hear  those  things  which  ye 

hear,  and  have  not  heard  them.  Not  only  were  the  disciples  blessed 
above  the  blinded  just  spoken  of,  but  favoured  above  the  most  hon- 
oured and  the  best  that  lived  under  the  old  economy,  who  had  but 
l^limpses  of  the  things  of  the  new  kingdom,  just  sufficient  to  kindle 
m  them  desires  not  to  be  fulfilled  to  any  in  their  day.  In  Luke,  x. 
23,  24,  where  the  same  saying  is  repeated  on  the  return  of  the  Sev- 
enty—  the  words,  instead  of  "many  prophets  and  righteous  men," 
are  "  many  prophets  and  kings/*  for  several  of  the  Old  Testament 
saints  were  kings. 

Second  and  Seventh  Parables^  or  First  Pair:  The  Wheat  and 
THE  Tares,  and  The  Good  and  Bad  Fish  (v.  24-30 ;  36-43 ;  and 
47-50).  The  subject  of  both  these  Parables — which  teach  the  same 
truth,  with  a  slight  diversity  of  aspect  —  is 

The  mixed  CHARACTER  of  the  Kingdom  in  its  Present 
State,  and  the  FINAL  ABSOLUTE  SEPARATION  of  the 
Two  Classes. 

The  Tares  and  the  Wheat  {v,  ^4-30,  36-43).     24.  Another  parable 

put  he  forth  unto  them,  saying.  The  klnodom  of  heaven  ie  likened 
into  a  man  which  sowed  good  seed  in  nis  field.    Happily  for  us, 

these  exquisite  parables  are,  with  like  charming  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness, expounded  to  us  by  the  Great  Preacher  Himself.    Accordingly, 

we  pass  to  v.  36-38.  Then  Jesus  sent  the  multitude  away,  and  went 
into  the  house :  and  his  disciples  came  unto  him,  saying,  Declare 
onto  us  the  parable  of  the  tares  of  the  field,  &c.    in  the  parable 

of  the  Sower,  "  the  seed  is  the  word  of  God"  (Luke,  viii.  ii).  But 
here  that  word  has  been  received  into  the  heart,  and  has  converted 
him  that  received  it  into  a  new  creature,  a  "  child  of  the  kingdom," 
according  to  that  saying  of  James  (i.  18),  "  Of  His  own  will  begat  He 
us  with  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of 
His  creatures."  It  was  worthy  of  notice  that  this  vast  field  of  the 
world  is  here  said  to  be  Christ s  own — ^**  His  field,"  says  the  parable. 

(See  Psalm  ii.  8.)  25.  But  While  men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and 
sowed  tares  among  the  wheat,  and  went  his  way.    38.  The  tares  are 

the  children  of  the  wicked  one.  As  this  sowing  could  only  be  "  while 
men  slept,"  no  blame  seems  intended,  and  certainly  none  is  charged 
upon  *'  the  servants :"  it  is  probablv  just  the  dress  of  the  parable.     39. 

tne  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the  devil  — emphatically  ''His 

enemy"  (v.  25).  See  Genesis,  iii.  15  ;  I  John,  iii.  8.  By  "tares"  is 
meant,  not  what  is  in  our  husbandry  so  called,  but  some  noxious 
plant,  probably  darnel.  "  The  tares  are  the  childrei^  of  the  wicked 
one ;"  and  by  their  being  sown  "  among  the  wheat"  is  meant  their 
being  deposited  within  tne  territory  of  the  visible  Church.  As  they 
resemble  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  so  they  are  produced,  it  seems, 
by  a  similar  process  of  "  sowing" —  the  seeds  of  evil  being  scattered 
and  lodging  m  the  soil  of  those  hearts  upon  which  falls  the  seed  of 
the  word.  The  enemy,  after  sowing  his  "  tares,"  "  went  his  way  " — 
his  dark  work  soon  done,  but  taking  time  to  develop  its  true  charac- 
ter.  26.  But  when  the  blade  was  sprung  up,  and  brought  forth 
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fbuit,  then  appeared  the  tares  also  ^- the  growth,  in  both  cases  run- 
ning parallel,  as  antagonistic  principles  are  seen  to  do.    29.  So  the 

servants  of  the  householder  came— ^'-^m  Christ's  ministers  ~  and 
said  unto  him.  Sir,  didst  not  thou  sow  good  seed  in  thy  field?  from 

whence  then  nath  it  tares  ?  This  well  expresses  the  surprise,  disap- 
pointment, and  anxiety  of  Christ's  faithful  servants  and  people,  at  the 
discovery  of  "false  brethren"  among  the  members  of  the  Church. 

28.  He  said  unto  them,  An  enemy  hath  done  this.    Kind  words 

these  from  a  good  Husbandman,  honourablv  clearing  His  faithful 
servants  of  the  wrong  done  to  His  field.    Tne  servants  Sald  untO 

him,  Wilt  thou  that  we  go  then  and  gather  them  up?    Cf.  with  this 

question  of  James  and  John  (Luke,  ix.  54),  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we 
command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  consume  "  those  Samar- 
itans ?  In  this  kind  of  zeal  there  is  usuallv  a  large  mixture  of  carnal 
heat.  (See  James,  i.  20.)  29.  But  he  said,  Nay  — '  It  will  be  done 
in  due  time,  but  not  now,  nor  is  it  your  business.'    lest  While  ye 

pather  up  the  tares,  ye  root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them.  Noth- 
ing coula  more  clearly  or  forcibly  teach  the  difficulty  of  distinguish- 
ing the  two  classes,  and  the  high  probabilitv  that  in  the  attempt  to 

do  so  these  will  be  confounded.    30,  39.  Lei  both  grow  together — 

f>.,  in  the  visible  Church  —  until  the  harvest — till  the  one  have 
ripened  for  full  salvation,  the  other  for  destruction.  The  harvest  iS 
the  end  of  the  world  —  the  period  of  Christ's  second  coming,  and  of 
the  judicial  separation  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  Till  then, 
no  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  effect  such  separation.  But  to  stretch 
this  so  far  as  to  justify  allowing  openly  scandalous  persons  to  remain 
in  the  communion  of  the  Church,  is  to  wrest  the  teaching;  of  this  para- 
ble to  other  than  its  proper  design,  and  go  in  the  teeth  of  apostolic 

injunctions  (i  Corinthians  v.).    and  in  the  time  of  harvest  I  will  say 

to  the  reapers.  "And  the  reapers  are  the  angels."  But  whose 
angels  are  they  ?  "  The  Son  of  man  shall  send  forth  His  angels  "  (v. 
41 3  Cf.  I  Peter,  iii.  22 — "  Who  is  gone  into  heaven,  and  is  on  the 
right  hand  of  God ;  angels  and  authorities  and  powers  being  made 

siibject  unto  Him."  Gather  yo  together  first  the  tares,  and  bind 
them  in  bundles  to  burn  them  — "in  the  fire"  {v.  40)— but  oather 

the  wheat  into  my  barn.  Christ,  as  the  Judge,  will  separate  the  two 
classes  (as  in  ch.  xxv.  32).  It  will  be  observed  that  the  tares  are 
burned  before  the  wheat  is  housed ;  in  the  exposition  of  the  parable 
{v,  41,  43;  the  same  order  is  observed :  and  the  same  in  ch.  xxv.  46  — 
as  if  in  some  literal  sense,  "  with  thine  eyes  shalt  thou  behold  and 
see  the  reward  of  the  wicked"  (Psalm,  xci.  8).    41.  The  Son  of  man 

shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  his  king- 
dom— ^to  which  they  never  really  belonged.  They  usurped  their  place 
and  name  and  dbtward  privileges ;  but  "  the  ungodly  shall  not  stand 
in  the  judgment,  nor  sinners  [abide]  in  the  congree^tion  of  the  right- 
eous" (Psalm,  i.  5).    all  things  that  offend  —  all  those  who  have 

proved  a  stumbling-block  to  others,  and  them  whloh  do  Iniquity. 

The  former  class,  as  the  worst,  are  mentioned  first.    42.  And  Shall 

cast  them  Into  a  fUrnace — rather,  *  the  furnace '  of  fire :  there  shall 
be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  What  terrific  strength  of  lan- 
guage — the  **  casting  "  or  "  flinging  "  expressive  of  indignation,  abhor- 
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cnce,  contempt  (cf.  Psalm,  ix.  17 ;  Daniel,  x\\  ?} ;  *  ihc  furnace  of 
fire"  denoting  the  fierceness  of  the  torment ;  tht  "  wailing  "  signifying 
the  anguish  this  causes  ;  while  the  "  gnashing  of  teeth '  is  a  graphic 
way  of  expressing  the  despair  in  which  its  remedilessness  issues  (see 

ch.  viii.  12) !   43.  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in 

the  kinodon  of  their  Father  — as  if  they  had  been  under  a  cloud 
during  their  present  association  with  ungodly  pretenders  to  their 
character,  and  claimants  of  their  privileges,  and  obstructors  of  their 

course.    Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.    (See  Mark,  iv.  9.) 

The  Good  and  Bad  Fish  (v.  47-50).  The  object  of  this  brief  para- 
ble is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Tares  and  Wheat.  But  as  its  details 
are  fewer,  so  its  teaching  is  less  rich  and  varied.    47.     Again,  the 

kingdom  of  heaven  Is  liKo  unto  a  net,  that  was  cast  into  the  sea, 

ana  gathered  of  every  kind.  The  word  here  rendered  "  net"  signi- 
fies, a  large  drag-net^  wnich  draws  everything  after  it,  suffering  noth- 
ing to  escape,  as  distinguished  from  '  a  casting-net^  Mark,  i.  16-18. 
The  far-reaching  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  is  thus  denoted.  This  Gospel 
net  •'gathered  of  every  kind,"  meaning  every  variety  of  character. 

48.  Wnich,  when  It  was  full,  they  drew  to  shore  — for  the  sepa- 
ration will  not  be  made  till  the  number  of  the  elect  is  accomplished 
—  and  sat  down  —  expressing  the  deliberateness  with  which  the  judi- 
cial separation  will  at  length  t)e  made — and  gathered  the  good  Into 

vessels,  but  east  the  haoaway  —  ///.,  '  the  rotten,'  but  here  meaning, 
*  the  foul  *  or  *  worthless '  fish :  corresponding  to  the  "  tares"  of  the 

other  parable.    49.  So  Shall  It  he  at  the  end  of  the  world,  &c.    See 

V.  42.  We  have  said  that  each  of  these  two  parables  holds  forth  the 
same  truth  under  a  slight  diversity  of  aspect.  "What  is  that  diversity  ? 
First,  the  bad^  in  the  former  parable,  are  represented  as  vile  seed  sown 
amongst  the  wheat  by  the  enemy  of  souls  ;  in  the  latter,  as  foul  fish 
drawn  forth  out  of  the  great  sea  of  human  beings  by  the  Gospel  net 
itself.  Both  are  important  truths — that  the  Gospel  draws  within  its 
pale,  and  into  the  communion  of  the  visible  Church,  multitudes  who 
are  Christians  onlv  iik  name ;  and  that  the  injury  thus  done  to  the 
Church  on  earth  is  to  be  traced  to  the  wicked  one.  But  further, 
while  the' former  parable  gives  chief  prominence  to  the  present  mixt- 
ure of  good  and  bad,  in  the  latter,  tne  prominence  is  given  to  the 
future  separation  of  the  two  classes. 

Third  and  Fourth  FarabUs,  or  Second  Fair:  The  Mustard  Seed 
and  The  Leaven  (v.  31-33).  The  subject  of  both  these  parables,  as 
of  the  first  pair,  is  the  same,  but  under  a  slight  diversity  of  aspect, 
namely, 

The  growth  OF  THE  KINGDOM,  from  the  smallest 

BEGINNINGS  TO  ULTIMATE  UNIVERSALITY. 

The  Mustard  Seed  {v.  31,  32.)  31.  Another  parable  put  he  forth 
■nto  them,  saving,  Tne  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of 
nnstard  seed,  wnich  a  man  took,  and  sowed  In  his  field ;  32. 
Which  Indeed  Is  the  least  of  all  seeds— not  absolutely,  but  popu- 
larly and  proverbially,  as  in  Luke,  xvii.  6,  "  If  ve  had  faith  as  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,"  i.e,^  *  never  so  little  faith,     but  when  it  Is 

grown,  It  Is  the  greatest  among  herbs— not  absolutely,  but  in  rela- 
tion to  the  small  size  of  the  seed,  and  in  warm  latitudes  proverbiallgr 
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ffreat    and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birde  of  the  air  come  and 

lodge  in  the  branches  thereof.  This  is  added,  no  doubt,  to  express 
the  amplitude  of  the  tree.     But  as  this  seed  has  a  hot,  fiery  vigour, 

fives  out  its  best  virtues  when  bruised,  and  is  grateful  to  the  taste  of 
irds,  which  are  accordingly  attracted  to  its  branches  both  for  shelter 
and  food,  is  it  straining  the  parable,  asks  Trench,  to  suppose  that, 
besides  the  wonderful  growth  of  His  kingdom,  our  Lord  selected  this 
seed  to  illustrate  further  the  shelter,  repose,  and  blessedness  it  is  destined 
to  afford  to  the  nations  of  the  world? 

The  Leaven  {v.  33).  33.  Another  parable  spalie  he  unto  them; 
The  iiingdom  of  heaven  is  liice  unto  leaven,  which  a  woman  tooic 
and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  tiil  the  whole  was  ieavened. 

This  parable,  while  it  teaches  the  same  general  truth  as  the  foregoing 
one,  holds  forth,  perhaps,  rather  the  inward  growth  of  the  kingdom, 
while  the  "  Mustard  Seed  "  seems  to  point  chiefly  to  the  outward.  It 
being  a  woman's  work  to  knead,  it  seems  a  refinement  to  say  that 
"  the  woman  "  her6  r«presents  the  Church,  as  the  instrument  of  de- 
positing the  leaven.  Nor  does  it  yield  much  satisfaction  to  under- 
stand the  "  three  measures  of  meal  of  that  threefold  division  of  our 
nature  into  "  spirit,  soul,  and  body,"  alluded  to  in  i  Thessalonians,  v. 
23,  or  of  the  tnreefold  partition  of  the  world  among  the  three  sons 
of  Noah  (Genesis,  x.  32),  as  some  do.  It  yields  more  real  satisfaction 
to  see  in  this  brief  parable  just  the  all-penetrating  and  assimilating 
quality  of  the  Gospel,  by  virtue  of  which  it  will  yet  mould  all  insti- 
tutions and  tribes  of  men,  and  exhibit  over  the  whole  earth  one 
*'  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ.*'     34.  Aii  these  things 

spake  Jesus  unto  the  muititude  in  parabies ;  and  without  a  para- 
ble Spaice  he  not  unto  them — t'.^.,  on  this  occasion;  refraining  not 
only  from  all  naked  discourse,  but  even  from  all  interpretation  of 
these  parables  to  the  mixed  multitude.     35.  That  it  might  be  fui- 

fliied  which  was  spoicen  by  the  prophet,  saying  (Psalm,  bucviii.  2, 
nearly  as  in  LXX.),  I  wiiiopen  my  mouth  in  parabies,  &c.    Though 

the  Psalms  seem  to  contain  only  a  summary  of  Israelitish  history,  the 
Psalmist  himself  calls  it  "  a  parable,"  and  "  dark  sayings  from  of 
old  " — as  containing,  underneath  the  history,  truths  for  all  time,  not 
fully  brought  to  light  till  the  Gospel-day. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Parables,  or  Third  Pair:  The  Hidden  Treas- 
ure and  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price  (v.  44-46).  The  subject  of 
this  last  Pair,  as  of  the  two  former,  is  the  same,  but  also  under  a 
slight  diversity  of  aspect ;  namely. 

The  PRICELESS  VALUE  of  the  Blessings  of  the  Kingdom. 
And  while  the  one  parable  represents  the  Kingdom  as  found  without 
seeking,  the  other  holds  forth  the  Kingdom  as  sought  and  found,  • 

The  Hidden  Treasure  (v.  44).    44.  Again,  the  kingdom  of  hcaven 

Is  iike  unto  treasure  hid  in  a  fleid  — no  uncommon  thin^  in  unset- 
tied  and  half-civilized  countries,  even  now  as  well  as  in  ancient  times, 
when  there  was  no  other  way  of  securing  it  from  the  rapacity  of  neigh- 
bours or  marauders.    (Jeremiah,  xli.  8  ;  Job,  iii.  21  ;   Proverbs,  ii.  4.) 

the  which  when  a  man  hath  found  —  <>.,  unexpectedly  found—  be 

hidethy  and  for  Joy  thereof —  on  perceiving  what  a  treasure  he  had 
lighted  on,  passing  the  worth  of  all  he  possessed,  goeth  and  Selletb 
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all  that  he  hath,  and  buyeth  that  field  —  in  which  case,  by  Jewish 

law,  the  treasure  would  become  his  own. 

Tfu  Pearl  of  Great  Price  {v.  45,  46).     45.  Again,  the  klnodom  Of 

heaven  is  Hke  unto  a  merchantman,  seelcing  goodly  pearls :  46. 
WhOf  when  he  had  found  one  pearl  of  great  price,  went  and  sold 

all  that  he  had,  and  bought  it.  The  one  pearl  of  great  price,  instead 
of  being  found  bj^  accident,  as  in  the  formei^ase,  is  found  by  one. 
whose  Business  it  is  to  seek  for  such,  and  who  nnds  it  just  in  the  way 
of  searching  for  such  treasures.  But  in  both  cases  the  surpassing 
value  of  the  treasure  is  alike  recognized,  and  in  both  all  is  parted 
with  for  it.  51.  JesuS  Saith  unto  ihem  —  i.e.,  to  the  Twelve.  He 
had  spoken  the  fLnifour  in  the  hearing  of  the  mixed  multitude:  the 
last  three  He  reserved  till,  on  the  dismissal  of  the  mixed  audience.  He 

and  the  Twelve  were  alone  {v.  36,  &c.).  Have  ye  Understood  aO 
these  things  7  They  say  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord.  52.  Then  said  he 
unto  them,  Therefore  —  or  as  we  should  say.  Well,  then,  every 

scribe  —  or  Christian  teacher  ;  here  so  called  from  that  well-known, 
class  among  the  Jews.  (See  ch.  xxiiu  34.)  Which  is  instructed  untO 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  — himself  taught  in  the  mysteries  of  the 

Gospel  which  he  has  to  teach  to  others,  Is  like  unto  a  man  that  Is  an 
householder  which  bringeth  forth—'  tumeth '  or '  dealeth  out'— out 
of  his  treasure— his  store  of  divine  truth,  things  new  and  old— 

old  truths  in  ever  new  forms,  aspects,  applications,  and  with  ever  new 
illustrations. 

53-58.  How  Jesus  was  Regarded  by  His  Relatives.  (=Mark, 
vi.  1-6 ;  Luke,  iv.  16-30.)  53.  And  it  cameto  pass,  that  when  Jesus 
had  finished  these  parables,  he  departed  thence.    54-    And  when 

he  was  come  Into  his  own  country  —  !>.,  Nazareth:  as  is  plain  from 
Mark,  vi.  i.  See  John,  iv.  43,  wnere  also  the  same  phrase  ocours. 
This,  according  to  the  majority  of  Harmonists,  was  the  second  of  two 
visits  which  our  Lord  paid  to  Nazareth  during  His  public  ministry; 
but  in  our  view  it  was  his  ^rst  and  onfy  visit  to  it.  See  ch.  iv.  13  ; 
and  for  the  reasons,  see  Luke,  iv.  16-30.  whence  hath  this  man  this 
wisdom,  and  these  mighty  works ?—'  these  miracles.'  These  surely 
are  not  like  the  questions  of  people  who  had  asked  precisely  the  same 
questions  before,  who  from  astonishment  had  proceeded  to  rage,  and 
in  their  rage  had  hurried  Him  out  of  the  synagogue,  and  away  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill  whereon  their  city  was  built,  to  thrust  Him  down 
headlong,  and  who  had  been  foiled  even  in  that  object  by  His  passing 


His  stay  under  the  roof  of  His  earthly  parents,  wrought  along  with 

His  legal  father,    is  not  his  mother  called  Mary?— *  Do  we  not 

knpw  all  about  His  parentage?  Has  he  not  grown  up  in  the  midst 
of  us?  Are  not  all  His  relatives  our  own  townsfolk?  Whence,  then, 
such  wisdom  and  such  miracles?'  These  particulars  of  our  Lord's 
human  history  constitute  the  most  valuable  testimony,  first,  to  His 
true  and  real  humanity — for  they  prove  that  during  all  His  first 
thirty  years  His  townsmen  had  discovered  nothing  about  Him  differ- 
ent from  other  men ;  secondly,  to  the  divine  character  of  His  mission 
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-—  for  these  Nazarenes  proclaim  both  the  unparalleled  duincter  of 
His  teaching  and  the  reality  and  glory  of  His  miracles,  as  transcend- 
ing human  ability ;  and,  thirdly,  to  His  wonderful  humility  and  self- 
denial  —  in  that  when  He  was  such  as  they  now  saw  Him  to  be;  He 
yet  never  gave  any  indications  of  it  for  thirty  years,  because^'  His  hour 

was  not  yet  come.  And  his  brethren  Jamee,  and  Joees,  and  Slnoa, 
and  Judae  ?  56-  An#ii8  elsters,  are  they  not  all  with  us  7  Whence 
then,  hath  this  [man]  all  these  things?    An  exceedingly  difficult 

question  here  arises  —  What  were  these  "  brethren  "  and  •  sisters  "  to 
Jesus?  Were  they,  Firsts  His  full  brothers  and  sisters?  or.  Secondly^ 
Were  they  His  step-brothers  and  step-sisters,  children  of  Joseph  by  a 
former  marriage  ?  or,  Thirdly y  Were  they  His  cousins,  according  to  a 
common  way  of  speaking  among  the  Jews  respecting  persons  0?  col- 
lateral descent  ?  On  this  subject  an  immense  deal  has  been  written  ; 
nor  are  opinions  yet  by  any  means  agreed.  For  the  second  opinion 
there  is  no  ground  but  a  vague  tradition,  arising  probably  from  the 
wish  for  some  such  explanation.  •  The  first  opinion  undoubtedly  suits 
the  text  best  in  all  places  where  the  parties  are  certainly  referred  to 
(ch.  xiu  46 ;  and  its  parallels,  Mark,  lii.  31,  and  Luke,  xiii.  19 ;  our 
Dresent  passage,  and  its  parallel,  Mark,  vi.  3  ;  John,  ii.  12  ;  vii.  3  ;  y. 
10 ;  Acts,  i.  14).  But,  in  addition  to  other  objections,  many  of  the 
best  interpreters,  thinking  it  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  our 
Lord,  while  hanging  on  the  cross,  would  have  committed  His  mother 
to  John  if  He  had  had  full  brothers  of  His  own  then  alive,  prefer  the 
third  opinion  *  although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  our  Lord  might  have  good  reasons  for  entrusting  the  guardian- 
ship of  His  doubly  widowed  mother  to  the  beloved  disciple  in  pref- 
erence even  to  full  brothers  of  His  own.  Thus  dubiously  we  prefer 
to  leave  this  vexed  question,  encompassed  as  it  is  with  difficulties. 
As  to  the  names  here  mentioned,  the Jlrst  of  them,  "James,"  b  after- 
wards called  "the  Lord's  brother"  (see  Galatians,  L  19),  but  is  per- 
haps not  to  be  confounded  with  "James  the  son  of  Alpheus,"  one  of 
the  Twelve,  though  many  think  their  identity  beyond  dispute.  This 
question  also  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  not  without  im- 
portance :  since  the  James  who  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Acts,  was  apparently 
the  apostle,  but  is  by  many  regarded  as  "  the  Lord's  brother,"  while 
others  think  their  identity  best  suits  all  the  statements.  The  second  a( 
those  here  named,  "  JosES"  (or  Joseph),  who  must  not  be  confounded 
with  "  Joseph  called  Barsabas,  whowas  sumamed  Justus  "  (Acts,  L  23) ; 
and  the  /Aird  here  named  "  SiMON,"  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Simon  the  Kananite  or  Zealot  (see  ch.  x.  4).  These  three  are  no 
where  else  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  Tht  fourth  and  last- 
named,  "  Judas,"  can  hardly  be  identical  with  the  apostle  of  that 
name — though  the  brothers  of  both  were  of  the  name  of  "  James" — 
nor  (unless  the  two  be  identical,  was  this  Judas)  with  the  author  of 

the  catholic  Epistle  so  called.  58.  And  he  did  not  many  mighty 
works  there,  becanse  of  their  unbelief—"  save  that  He  laid  His 

hands  on  a  few  sick  folk,  and  healed  them  "  (Mark,  vi.  5).  See  Luke, 
iv.  i6-3a 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ver.  1-12,  Herod  thinks  Jesus  a  Resurrection  of  the  Mur- 
dered Baptist — Account  of  his  Imprisonment  and  Death. 
(=Mark,  vL  14-29;  Luke,  ix.  7-9).  The  time  of  this  alarm  of  Herod 
Antipas  appears  to  have  been  during  the  mission  of  the  Twelve,  and 
shortly  after  the  Baptist  —  who  had  lain  in  prison  for  probably  more 
than  a  year — had  been  cruelly  put  to  death. 

HertHfs  Theory  of  the  Works  of  Christ  (r.  i,  2).  I.  At  that  time 
Herod  the  tetrarch  —  Herod  Antipas,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Herod 
the  Great,  and  own  brother  of  Archelaus  (ch.  ii.  22),  who  ruled  as 
Ethnarck  over  Galilee  and  Perea.  heard  Of  the  fame  Of  JeSUS — 
"for  His  name  was  spread  abroad "  (Mark,  vi.  14).    2.  And  8aid  untO 

his  servants — his  counsellors  or  court  ministers,  This  is  John  the 
Baptist:  he  Is  risen  t^om  the  dead,  &c.    The  murdered  prophet 

haunted  his  guilty  breast  like  a  spectre,  and  seemed  to  him  alive  again 
and  clothed  with  unearthly  powers  in  the  person  of  Jesus. 

Accotmt  of  the  Baptises  Imprisonment  and  Death  (v.  3-12).  For 
the  exposition  see  Mark,  vi.  17-29. 

12-Zl.  Hearing  of  the  Baptist's  Death,  Tesus  Crosses  the 
Lake  with  the  Twelve,  and  Miraculously  Feeds  Five  Thous- 
and. (=Mark,  vi.  30-44 ;  Luke,  ix.  10-17 ;  John,  vi.  1-14.)  For  the 
exposition  of  this  Section  —  one  of  the  very  few  where  all  the  four 
Evangelists  run  parallel  —  see  Mark,  vi.  30-44. 

22-36.  Jesus  Crosses  to  the  Western  Side  of  the  Lake 
Walking  on  the  Sea.  (=Mark,  vi.  45  ;  John,  vi  X5-24.)  23.  He 
went  up  into  a  mountaih  apart  to  pray :  (i)  to  rest,  which  He  came 

to  this  "  desert  place"  on  purpose  to  do  before  the  miracle  of  the 
loaves,  but  coula  not  for  the  multitude  that  followed  Him  (see  Mark, 
▼i.  31);  and  (2)  ''topray^  (ch.  xiv.  23  ;  Mark,  vi.  46.)  But  from  His 
mountain-top  He  kept  watching  the  ship  (see  f.  18,)  and  doubtless 
prayed  both  for  them  and  with  a  view  to  the  new  manifestation  which 
He  was  to  give  them  of  His  glory.  24.  Tossed  with  waves:  and 
they  were  *'  now  in  the  midst  of  it,"  (v.  24.)  Mark  adds  this  graphic 
and  touching  particular,  "  He  saw  them  toiling  in  rowing,"  putting 
forth  all  their  strength  to  buffet  the  waves  and  bear  on  against  a  head 
wind,  but  to  little  effect,  "  He  saw  this  from  His  mountain-top  and 
through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  for  His  heart  was  all  with  them ; 
yet  would  He  not  go  to  their  relief  till  His  own  time  came."  26. 
Cried  out  for  fear— -"supposing  it  had  been  a  spirit."  (Mark,  vi. 
49.)  He  would  appear  to  them  at  first  like  a. dark  moving  speck  upon 
the  waters;  then  as  a  human  figure,  but  —  in  the  dark  tempestuous 
sky,  and  not  dreaming  that  it  could  be  their  Lord  —  they  take  it  for 
a  spirit.  (How  often  thus  we  miscall  our  chiefest  jnercies  —  not  only 
thinking  them  distant  when  they  are  near,  but  thinking  the  best  the 
worst !)  27.  It  is  I :  be  not  afraid.  Matthew  and  Mark  give,  before 
these  e^hiliiating  words,  that  to  them  well-known  one,  **  Be  of  good 
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cheer ! ''     There  is  something  is  those  two  little  words,  "  'Tis  I,"  {Gr. 

*  I  am/)  which  from  the  mouth  that  spake  it  and  the  circumstance  in 

which  it  was  uttered  passes  the  power  of  languap^e  to  express.     Here 

were  they  in  the  midst  of  a  ragmg  sea,  their  little  bark  the  sport  of 

the  elements,  and  with  just  enough  of  light  to  descry  an  object  on  the 

waters  which  only  aggravated  their  fears.     But  Jesus  deems  it  enough 

to  dispel  all  apprehension  to  let  them  know  that  He  was  there.   From. 

other  lips  that  "  I  am "  would  have  merely  meant  that  the  person 

speaking  was  such  a  one  and  not  another  person.     That,  surely,  would 

not  have  been  fitted  to  calm  the  fears  of  men  expecting  every  minute, 

it  may  be,  to  go  the  bottom.     But  spoken  by  one  who  at  that  moment 

was  '*  treading  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea  "  and  was  about  to  hush  the 

raging  elements  with  His  word,  what  is  it  but  the  Voice  which  cried 

of  old  in  the  ears  of  Israel,  seeking  to  "  gather  them  "  in  the  days  of 

Moses,  **  I  AM  ;"  **  I,  even  I,  am  He  !**  {ct  ch.  xviii.  5,  6  ;  viii.  58.) 

Only  now  that  word  is  "  made  flesh  and  dwells  among  us,"  uttering 

itself  from  beside  us  in  dear  familiar  tones  — "  It  is  the  Voice  of  my 

Beloved ! "    Was  this  apprehended  ?    There  was  one  in  the  boat  who 

outstripped  all  the  rest  in  susceptibility  to  such  sublime  appeals :  Not 

the  deep-toned  writer  of  this  Gospel — who  lived  to  soar  beyond  all 

the  apostles,  but  who  as  yet  was  too  young  for  prominence  and  all 

unripe — it  was  Simon-Barjonas.     (Here  follows  an  incident  recorded  by 

Matthew  alone ^  ch.  xiv.  28-31.)    "  Peter  answered  him  and  said.  Lord, 

if  it  be  Thou  (answering  his  Lord's  /)  bid  me  come  unto  thee  on  the 

water  —  not  ^let  me,*  but  give  me  the  word  of  command,    "  And  He 

said,  Come  ! "     Sublime  word,  issuing  from  a  spirit  conscious  of  power 

over  the  water,  to  bid  it  serve  both  Himself  and  whom  else  He 

pleased !    "  And  when  Peter  was  come   down  out  of  the  ship  he 

walked  on  the  water  to  come  to  Jesus."    '  It  was  a  bold  spirit  that 

could  wish  it;  more  bold  that  could  act  it  —  not  fearing  either  the 

softness  or  the  roughness  of  that  uncouth  passage.'     "  But  when  he 

saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he  was  afraid,  and  beginning  to  sink  he 

cried,  saying.  Lord,  save  me."     The  wind  was  as  boisterous  before, 

but  Peter  ^*saw  "  it  not ;  seeing  only  the  power  of  Christ,  in  the  lively 

exercise  of  faith.     Now  he  "  sees  "  the  fury  of  the  elements,  then  the 

power  of  Christ  to  bear  him  up  fades  before  his  view,  and  this  makes 

him  "  afraid  " —  as  how  could  he  be  otherwise  without  Any  felt  power 

to  keep  him  up?  —  then  he  "  begins  to  sink,"  and  finally,  conscious 

that  his  experiment  had  failed,  he  casts  himself,  in  a  sort  of  desperate 

confidence  upon  his  "  Lord "   for  deliverance !    "And   immediately 

Jesus  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  caught  him,  and  said  unto  him,  O 

thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?"     This  rebuke  wcls 

not  administered  while  Peter  was  sinking  —  not  till  Christ  had  him  by 

the  hand^  both  re-invigorating  his  faith  and  with  it  enabling  him  again 

to  walk  upon  the  crested  wave.     Bootless  else  had  been  this  loving 

reproof,  which  owns  the  faith  that  ventured  on  the  deep  upon  the 

bare  word  of  Christ,  but  asks  why  that  distrust  which  so  quickly 

marred  it.    How  rich  in  lessons  is  this  little  episode  ! 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Ver.  f-20.  Disoouhseoij  Ceremonial  Pollution.  (=Mark,  rii, 
x-23.)  The  time  of  this  Section  was  after  that  Passover  which  was 
nigh  at  hand  when  our  Lord  fed  the  five  thousand  (John,  vi.  4)  —  the 
third  Passover,  as  we  take  it,  since  His  public  ministry  began,  but 
which  He  did  not  keep  at  Jerusalem  for  the  reason  mentioned  in 

John  vii.  i.    I.  Then  oame  to  Jesus  scribes  and  Pharisees,  wliicli 

were  of—  or '  from '  Jerasalem.  Mark  says  they  *'  came  from  "  it :  a 
deputation  probably  sent  from  the  capital  expressly  to  watch  Him. 
As  He  haa  not  come  to  them  at  the  last  Passover,  which  they  had 
reckoned  on,  they  now  come  to  Him.  **And,"  says  Mark,  "when 
they  saw  some  of  His  disciples  eat  bread  with  defiled,  that  is  to  say, 
with  unwashen  hands  " — hands  not  ceremonially  cleansed  by  washing 
— '■*  they  found  fault.  For  the  Pharisees,  and  all  the  Jews,  except 
they  wash  their  hands  oft " — /i/.,  *  in  *  or  *  with  the  fist ;  *  i>.,  proba- 
bly, washing  the  one  hand  by  the  use  of  the  other — though  some 
understand  it,  with  o'ur  version,  in  the  sense  of  *  diligently,'  *  sedu- 
lously'— "eat  not,  holding  the  tradition  of  the  elders  ;  acting  relig- 
iously according  to  the  custom  handed  down  to  them.  *'  And  when 
they  came  away  from  the  market" — *And  after  market;*  after  any 
common  business,  or  attending, a  court  of  justice,  where  the  Jews,  as 
Webster  &  Wilkinson  remark,  after  their  subjection  to  the  Ro- 
mans, were  especially  exposed  to  intercourse  and  contact  with  heathens 
— "  except  they  wasfk  they  eat  not.  And  many  other  things  there  be, 
which  they  have  received  to  hold,  as  the  washing  of  cups  and  pots, 
brazen  vessels  and  tables " — rather,  *  couches,'  such  as  were  used  at 
meals,  which  probably  were  vatTtly  sprinkled  {or  ceremonial  purposes. 
"Then  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  asked  Him,"  saying,    2.  Wny  dO 

thy  disciples  transoress  the  tradition  of  the  elders  ?  for  they  wash 
not  their  hands  when  they  eat  bread.  3.  But  he  answered  and 
said  unto  them,  why  do  ye  also  transgress  the  commandment  of 

God  by  your  tradition  ?  The  charge  is  retorted  with  startling  power  : 
•The  tradition  they  transgress  is  but  marCs^  and  is  itself  the  occasion 
of  heavy  transgression,  undermining  the  authority  of  God*s  law*    4. 

For  God  commanded,  saying  (Exodus,  xx.  12 ;  &c.),  Honour  thy 
father  and  mother,  and  (Exodus,  xxi.  17 ;  &c.).  He  that  cursetn 
Ikther  or  mother,  let  him  die  the  death.  5-  But  ye  say,  Whoso- 
ever shall  say  to  his  father  or  his  mother.  It  is  a  gift— or  simply, 

•A  gift  r  In  Mark  it  is, "  Corban  !"  1.^.,  *  An  oblation  !'  meaning  any 
unbloody  offering  or  gift  dedicated  to  sacred  uses,    by  whatsoever 

thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me ;    6.  And  honour  not  his  Mher  or 

bis  mother,  [he  shall  be  free].— ^u/.,  •  It  is  true,  father— mother— 
that  by  giving  to  thee  this,  which  I  now  present,  thou  mightest  be 
profited  by  me  ;  but  I  have  gifted  it  to  pious  uses,  and  therefore,  at 
whatever  cost  to  thee,  I  am  not  now  at  liberty  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  it.'  "And."  it  is  added  in  Mark,  "ye  suffer  him  no  more  to  do 
aught  for  his  father  or  his  mother."    To  dedicate  property  to  God  is 
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indeed  lawful  and  laudable,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  filial  duty. 

Thus  have  ye  made  the  commandment  of  God  of  none  elfiBot— 
*  cancelled '  or '  nullified '  it — by  your  tradition.  ^,  Ye  hypocrites, 
well  did  Esaias  prophecy  of  you,^iao  (Isaiah,  xxix.  13),  8.  This 
people  draweth  nign  unto  me  with  their  mouth,  &c.    By  putting  the 

commandments  of  men  on  a  level  with  the  divine  requirements,  thtir 
whole  worship  ivas  rendered  vain  -^  a  principle  of  deep  moment  in  the 
service  of  God.  "  For,"  it  is  added  in  Mark,  vii.  8,  "  laying  aside  the 
commandment  of  God,  ye  hold  the  tradition  of  men,  as  the  washing 
of  pots  and  cups ;  and  many  other  such  like  thin^  ye  do."  The 
drivelling  nature  of  their  multitudinou  sobservahces  is  here  ix>intedly 
exposed,  in  contrast  with  the  manly  observance  of  "  the  command- 
ment of  God ; "  and  when  our  Lord  says,  "  Many  other  such  like 
things  ye  do,"  it  is  implied  that  He  had  but  given  a  specimen  of  the 
hideous  treatment  which  the  divine  law  received,  and  the  grasping 
disposition  which,  under  the  mask  of  piety,  was  manifested  by  the 

ecclesiastics  of  that  day.    10.  And  he  called  the  multitude,  and  said 

unto  them.  The  foregoing  dialogue,  though  in  the  people  s  hearing, 
was  between  Jesus  and  the  pharisaic  cavillers,  whose  object  was  to 
disparage  Him  with  the  people.  But  Jesus,  having  put  diem  down, 
turns  to  the  multitude,  who  at  this  time  were  prepared  to  drink  in 
everything  He  said,  and  with  admirable  plainness,  strength,  and 
brevity,  lays  down  the  great  principle  of  real  pollution,  by  which  a 
world  of  bondage  and  uneasiness  of  conscience  would  be  dissipated 
in  a  moment,  and  the  sense  of  sin  be  reserved  for  deviations  from  the 

holy  and  eternal  law  of  God.  .  Hear  knd  understand :  II.  Not  that 
which  ooeth  into  the  mouth  deflleth  a  man  \  but  that  which  cometh 

out  of  the  mouth,  this  deflleth  a  man.  This  is  expressed  even  more 
emphatically  in  Mark  (vii.  15, 16),  and  it  is  there  added,  "  If  any  man 
have  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  As  in  ch  xiii.  9,  this  so  oft  repeated 
saying  seems  des^pied  to  call  attention  to  the  fundamental  and  unU 
verseu  character  of  the  truth  it  refers  to.     12.  Then  came  his  dls- 

oiples  and  said  unto  him.  Knowest  thou  that  the  Pharisees  were 
tfrended  after  they  heard  this  saying  ?    They  had  given  vent  to 

their  irritation,  anci  perhaps  threats,  not  to  our  Lord  Himself,  from 
whom  they  seem  to  have  slunk  away,  but  to  some  of  the  disciples, 

who  report  it  to  their  Master.  13.  But  he  answered  and  said,  Every 
plant,  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted 

up.  *They  are  offended,  are  they?  Heed  it  not:  their  corrupt 
teaching  is  already  doomed  ;  the  Garden  of  the  Lord  upon  earth,  too 
long  cumbered  with  their  presence,  shall  yet  be  purged  of  them  and 
their  accursed  system  ;  yea,  and  whatsoever  is  not  of  the  planting  of 
My  heavenly  Father,  the  great  Husbandman  (John  xv.  i),  shall  share 

the  same  fate.'  14.  Let  them  alone:  they  be  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind.    And  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch. 

Striking  expression  of  the  ruinous  effect  of  erroneous  teaching  !    15. 

Then  answered  Peter  and  said  unto  him  —  "  when  He  was  entered 

into  the  house  from  the  people,"  says  Mark — Declare  untO  US  this 

fiarable.    16.  And  Jesus  said,  Are  ye  also  yet  without  understand- 
ng?     Slowness  of  spiritual  apprehension  in  His  genuine  disciples 
grieves  the  Saviour:  from  others  He  expects  no  better  (ch,  xiii* 1 1^ 
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17, 18.  Do  not  yd  yet  understand,  that  whatsoever  entereth  in  at 

the  month,  &c.  Familiar  though  these  sayings  have  now  become, 
what  freedom  from  bondii^e  to  outward  things  do  they  proclaim,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  how  searching  is  the  truth  which  they 
express — that  nothing  which  enters  from  without  can  really  defile  us  ; 
and  that  only  the  evil  that  is  in  the  heart,  that  is  allowed  to  stir  there, 
to  rise  up  in  thought  and  affection,  and  to  flow  forth  in  voluntary 

action,  really  defiles  a  man !    19.  For  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil 

thoughts  — *  evil  reasonings  ; '  referring  here  more  immediately  to 
those  corrupt  reasonings  which  had  stealthily  introduced  and  gradu- 
ally reared  up  that  hideous  fabric  of  tradition  which  at  length  practi- 
cally nullified  the  unchangeable  principles  of  the  moral  law.  But  the 
statement  is  far  broader  than  this,  zis.,  that  the  first  shape  which  the 
evil  that  is  in  the  heart  takes,  when  it  begins  actively  to  stir,  is  that 
of  'considerations'  or  *  reasonings'  on  certain  su£;gested  actions. 

murders,  adulteries,  fomioations,  thefts,  false  witness,  blasphe- 
mies— 'detractions,'  whether  directed  against  God  or  man:  here  the 
reference  seems  to  be  to  the  latter.  Mark  adds,  "  covetousness  "^or 
desires  alter  more ;  *'  wickednesses" —  here  meaning,  perhaps, '  malig- 
nities '  of  various  form  ;  '''deceit,  lasciviousness  " — meaning, '  excess ' 
or  '  enormity '  of  any  kind,  though  by  later  writers  restricted  to  lewd- 
ness ;  "  an  evil  eye" —  meaning,  all  looks  or  glances  of  envy,  jealousy, 
or  ill-will  towards  a  neighbour;  "pride,  foolishness" — in  the  Old 
Testament  sense  of  "  folly ;"  »>.,  criminal  senselessness,  the  folly  of 
the  heart.    How  appalling  is  this  black  catalogue !    2a  These  are 

the  things  which  defile  a  man ;  but  to  eat  with  unwashen  hands 

defUoth  not  a  man.  Thus  does  our  Lord  sum  up  this  whole  search- 
ing Discourse. 

21-28.  The  Woman  of  Canaan  and  Her  Daughter.  For  the 
exposition,  see  Mark,  vii.  24-30. 

29-39.  Miracles  of  Heaung — Four  Thousand  Miracu- 
lously Fed.    For  die  exposition,  see  Mark,  vii.  31  — viii  10. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Ver.  1-12.  A  Sign  from  Heaven  Sought  and  Refused  —  Cau- 
tion AGAINST  the  LeAVEN  OF  THE  PHARISEES  AND  SaDDUCEES. 
For  the  exposition,  see  Mark,  viii.  11-21. 

13-28.  Peter's  noble  Confession  of  Christ,  and  the  Bene- 
diction PRONOUNCED  UPON  HIM — CHRIST'S  FiRST  EXPLICIT  AN- 
NOUNCEMENT OF  His  APPROACHING  Sufferings,  Death,  and  Resu- 
RECTioN — His  Rebuke  of  Peter  and  Warning  to  all  the 
Twelve.  (=Mark,  viii.  27 ;  ix.  i ;  Luke,  ix.  18-27.)  The  time  of 
this  Section — whidi  is  beyond  doubt,  and  will  presently  be  men- 
tioned —  is  of  immense  importance,  and  throws  a  touching  interest 
around  the  incidents  which  it  records.  Peter's  Confession  and  the 
Benediction  pronounced  upon  him  (t/.  13-20).  13.  When  JesuS  Game 
Into  the  coasts  — '  the  parts  ; '  »>.,  the  territory  or  region  :  in 
Mark  (viii.  27)  it  is  "  the  towns"  or  '  villages.'    of  Cosarea  Philippl. 
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It  lay  at  the  foot  of  mount  Lebanon,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
in  the  territory  of  Dan,  and  at  the  northeast  extremity  of  Palestine. 
It  was  originally  called  Panium  (from  a  cavern  in  its  neighbourhood 
dedicated  to  the  god  Pan)  and  Pandas,  Philip  the  tetrarch,  the  only 
good  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  in  whose  domains  Paneas  lay,  having 
beautifie'd  and  enlarged  it,  changed  its  name  to  Cesarea^  in  honour  of 
the  Roman  emperor,  and  added  Philippi  aftef  his  own  name,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  other  Cesarea  (Acts,  x.  i)  on  the  northeast  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  (Josephus  Antiquties,  15, 10, 3  ;  18, 2,  i.) 
This  quiet  and  distant  retreat  Jesus  appears  to  have  sought,  with  the 
view  of  talking  over  with  the  Twelve  the  fruit  of  His  past  labours, 
and  breaking  to  them  for  the  first  time  the  sad  intelligence  of  His 
approaching  death,  he  asked  his  diSCipISS — "by  the  way,"  says 
Mark  (viii.  27),  and  "  as  He  was  alone  praying,"  says  Luke  (ix.  18)-— 

saying,  Whom— or  more  grammatically,  "  Who  "  do  men  say  that  I 

the  Son  of  man  am  ?  [or,  '  that  the  Son  of  man  is ' — ^recent  editors 
omitting  here  the  me  of  Mark  and  Luke  ;  though  the  evidence  seems 
pretty  nearly  balanced]  —  q,d.^  *  What  are  the  views  generally  enter- 
tained of  Me,  the  Son  of  man,  after  going  up  and  down  amone  them 
so  long?'  He  had  now  closed  the  first  great  ^age  of  His  mmistry, 
and  was  just  entering  on  the  last  dark  one.  His  spirit,  burdened, 
sought  relief  in  retirement,  not  only  from  the  multitude,  but  even  for 
a  season  from  the  1  welve.  He  retreated  into  **  the  secret  place  of 
the  Most  High,"  pouring  out  His  soul  "in  supplications  and  prayers, 
with  strong  crying  and  tears  "  (Hebrews,  v.  7).  On  rejoining  His  dis- 
ciples, and  as  they  were  pursuin?  their  quiet  joumev.  He  asked  them 

this  (question.    14.  And  they  said,  Some  say  that  thou  art  John  the 

Baptist  —  risen  from  the  dead.  So  that  Herod  Antipas  was  not  sin- 
gular in  his  surmise  (ch.  xiv.  I,  2).  SOmeEliaS  —  (cf.  Mark,  vi.  15,) 
and  others,  Jeremias.  Was  this  theory  suggested  by  a  supposed 
resemblance  between  the  "  Man  of  Sorrows "  and  *  the  weeping 
prophet?'  or  ono  Of  the  prophets  —  or  as  Luke  (ix. 8)  expresses  it, 
"  that  one  of  the  old  prophets  is  risen  again."  In  another  report  of 
the  popular  opinions  which  Mark  (vi.  15)  gives  us,  it  is  thus  expressed, 
"  That  it  is  a  prophet  [or]  as  one  of  the  prophets:" — in  other  words. 
That  He  was  a  prophetical  person,  resembling  those  of  old.     15.  He 

salth  unto  them,  6at  whom  — rather,  **  Who"  say  ye  that  I  am? 

He  had  never  put  this  question  before,  but  the  crisis  He  was  reach- 
ing made  it  fitting  that  He  should  now  have  it  from  them.  We  may 
suppose  this  to  be  one  of  those  moments  of  which  the  prophet  says, 
in  His  name,  **  Then  I  said,  I  have  laboured  in  vain ;  I  have  spent 
my  strength  for  nought  and  in  vain  "  (Isaiah,  xlix.  4) :  Lo  these  three 
years  I  come  seeking  fruit  on  this  fig  tree  ;  and  what  is  it?  As  the 
result  of  all,!  am  taken  for  John  the  Baptist,  for  Elias,  for  Jeremias, 
for  one  of  the  prophets.  Yet  some  there  are  that  have  beheld  My  glory, 
the  glory  as  of  the  Only  begotten  of  the  Father,  and  I  shall  hear 

their  voice,  for  it  is  sweet.  16.  And  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said, 
Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.    He  does  not  say, 

*  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  rulers  and  people,  are  all  perplexed  ;  and  shall 
we,  unlettered  fishermen,  presume  to  decide?*  But  feeling  the  light 
of  his  Master's  glory  shining  in  his  soul,  be  breaks  forth  —  not  'in  a 
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tame,  prosaic  acknowledgment, '/  believe  that  thou  art*  &c. — but  in 
ihe  language  of  adoration  —  such  as  one  uses  in  worshipt  "  Tuou 
ART  THE  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God  !"  He  first  owns 
Him  the  promised  Messiah{^e,  ch.  i.  i6) ;  then  he  rises  higher,  echoing 
the  voice  from  heaven  — "  This  is  m^  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  weu 
pleased ; "  and  in  the  important  addition  — "  Son  of  the  Living  God," 
—  he  recognises  the  essential  and  eternal  life  of  God  as  in  this  His 
Son  —  though  doubtless  without  that  distinct  perception  afterwards 

vouchsafed.    17.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Blessed 

art  thou.  Thoup;h  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Peter,  in  this  noble 
testimony  to  Chnst,  only  expressed  the  conviction  of  all  the  Twelve, 
yet  since  he  alone  seems  to  have  had  clear  enough  apprehensions  to 
put  that  conviction  in  proper  and  suitable  words,  and  courage  enough 
to  speak  them  out,  and  readiness  enough  to  do  this  at  the  right  time 
— so  he  only,  of  all  the  Twelve,  seems  to  have  met  the  present  want, 
and  communicated  to  the  saddened  soul  of  the  Redeemer  at  the  criti- 
cal moment  that  balm  which  was  needed  to  cheer  and  refresh  it.  Nor 
b  Jesus  above  giving  indication  of  the  deep  satisfaction  which  this 
speech  yielded  Him,  and  hastened  to  respond  to  it  by  a  signal 
acknowledgement  of  Peter  in  return.     Simon  Bar-Jona  ^-or, '  son  of 

iona'  (John,  i.  42)  or  Jonas  (John,  xxi.  15).  This  name,  denoting  his 
umble  fleshly  extraction,  seems  to  have  been  purposelv  here  men- 
tioned, to  contrast  more  vividly  with  the  spiritual  elevation  to  which 
divine  illumination  had  raised  him.  for  fiesh  and  blOOd  hath  not 
revealed  it  unto  thee— 'This  is  not  the  fruit  of  human  teaching.* 
but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  In  speaking  of  God,  Jesus,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  never  calls  Him,  *'  Our  Father"  (see  John,  xx.  17),  but 
either  **your  Father  ** — when  He  would  encourage  His  timid  believing 
ones  with  the  assurance  that  He  was  theirs,  and  teach  themselves  to 
call  Him  so  —  or,  as  here,  "My  Father,"  to  signify  some  peculiar 
action  or  aspect  of  Him  as  "  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.'*  18.  And  I  say  also  unto  thee :  —  q.d.,  'As  thou  hast  borne 
such  testimony  to  Me,  even  so  in  return  do  I  to  thee ; '  That  thoU  art 
Peter.  At  his  first  calling,  this  new  name  was  announced  to  him  as 
an  honour  afterwards  to  be  conferred  on  him  (John,  i.  43).  Now  he 
gets  it,  with  an  explanation  of  what  it  was  meant  to  convey,  and 
upon  this  rock.  As  "  Peter'*  and  "  Rock"  are  one  word  in  the  dialect 
familiarly  spoken  by  our  Lord — the  Aramaic  or  Syro-Chaldaic,  which 
was  the  mother  tongue  of  the  country — this  exalted  play  upon  the 
word  can  be  fullv  seen  only  in  languages  which  have  one  word  for 
both.  Even  in  the  Greek  it  is  imperfectly  represented.  In  French, 
as  Webster  &  Wilkinson  remark,  it  is  perfect,  Pierre — pierre.  I 
will  build  my  church — not  on  the  man  Simon  Bar-jona  ;  but  on  him 
as  the  heaven-taught  Confessor  of  such  a  faith.  "  My  Church,"  says 
our  Lord,  calling  the  Church  His  own  ;  a  magnificent  expression, 
remarks  Bengel,  regarding  Himself — nowhere  else  occurring  in  the 
Gospels,  and  the  gates  of  hell  —  *  of  Hades,'  or  the  unseen  world  ; 
meaning,  the  gates  of  Death :  in  other  words,  *  It  shall  never  perish.' 
Some  explain  it  of  *  the  assaults  of  the  powers  of  darkness  ;*  but 
though  that  expresses  a  glorious  truth,  probably  the  former  is  the  sense 

here.    19.  And  I  Will  Qive  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
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hStven — the  kingdom  of  God  about  to  be  set  up  on  earth— and 

whatsoever  thou  ebalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  boand  in  heaven; 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  In  heaven. 

Whatever  this  mean,  it  was  soon  expressly  extended  to  all  the  apostles 
(ch.  xviii.  i8) ;  so  that  the  claim  of  supreme  authority  in  the  Cnurch, 
made  for  Peter  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  then  arro^ted  to  them- 
selves by  the  Popes  as  the  legitimate  successors  of  St.  Peter,  is  base- 
less and  impudent.  As  Brst  in  confessing  Christ,  Peter  got  this 
commission  before  the  rest ;  and  with  these  "  keys,"  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  he  first  "  opened  the  door  of  faith  "  to  the  yews^  and  then, 
in  the  person  of  Cornelius,  he  was  honoured  to  do  the  same  to  the 
Gentiles,  Hence,  in  the  list  of  the  apostles,  Peter  is  always  first 
named.  See  ch.  xviii.  i8.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  not  in  all  the  New 
Testament  is  there  the  vestige  of  any  authority  either  claimed  or 
exercised  by  Peter,  or  conceded  to  him,  above  the  rest  of  the  apostles 
— a  thing  conclusive  against  the  Romish  claims  in  behalf  of  that 

apostle.  20.  Then  charged  he  his  disciples  that  they  should  tell 
no  man  that  he  was  Jesus  the  Christ.    Now  that  He  had  been  so 

explicit,  they  might  naturally  think  the  time  come  for  giving  it  out 
openly ;  but  here  they  are  told  it  had  not. 

Anncuncement  of  His  approaching  Deaths  and  Rebuke  of  Peter  (v, 
21-28).    The  occasion  here  is  evidently  the  same.    21.    From  that 

time  forth  began  Jesus  to  show  unto  his  disciples— /./.,  with  an 

explieitness  and  frequency  He  had  never  observed  before,  hoW  that  hS 

must  go  unto  Jerusalem,  and  suffiBr  many  things  ("and  be  rejected,** 
Matthew  and  Mark)  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes— » 

not  as  before,  merely  by  not  receiving  Him,  but  by  formal  deeds— • 

and  be  killed,  and  be  raised  again  the  third  day.    Mark  (viii.  32) 

adds,  that  "  He  spake  that  saying  openly  " — *  explicitly,'  or  *  without 
disguise.'  22.  Tnen  Peter  took  him  [aside],  apart  from  the  rest; 
presuming  on  the  distinction  just  conferred  on  him ;  showing  how 
unexpected  and  distasteful  to  them  all  was  the  announcement,  and 
began  to  rebuke  him  —  affectionately,  yet  with  a  certain  generous 

indignation,  to  chide  him,  saying,  Be  It  far  f^om  thee,  Lord  this  shall 

not  DC  unto  thee — /./.,  'if  I  can  help  it;'  the  same  spirit  that 
prompted  him  in  the  garden  to  draw  the  sword  in  His  behalf  (John, 
viii.  10).  23.  But  he  turned,  and  said  — in  the  hearing  of  the  rest* 
for  Mark  (viii.  33)  expressly  says,  "When  He  had  turned  about  and 
looked  on  His  disciples.  He  rebuked  Peter ; "  perceiving  that  he  had 
but  boldly' uttered  what  others  felt,  and  that  the  check  was  needed  by 
them  also.  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  —  the  same  words  as  He  had 
addressed  to  the  Tempter  (Luke,  iv.  8) ;  for  He  felt  in  it  a  Satanic 
lure,  a  whisper  from  hell,  to  move  Him  from  His  purpose  to  suffer. 
So  He  shook  off  the  Serpent,  then  coiling  around  Him,  and  "  felt  no 
liarm "  (Acts,  xxviii.  5).  How  quickly  has  the  "  rock  "  turned  to  a 
devil !  The  fruit  of  divine  teaching  the  Lord  delighted  to  honour 
in  Peter ;  but  the  mouth-piece  of  hell,  which  he  had  in  a  moment 
of  forgetfulness  become,  the  Lord  shook  off  with  horror.  thoU  art 
an  offence — '  a  stumbling-block '  unto  me :  *  Thou  playest  the  Tempter, 
casting  a  stumbling-block  in  my  way  to  the  Cross.  Could  it  succeed, 
where  wert  thou?  and  how  should  the  Serpent's  head  be  bruised?' 
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for  thou  ftavoarest  not^-'thou  thinkest  not'— the  things  that  be  of 

fiedy  but  those  that  be  of  men.  *  Thou  art  carried  away  by  human 
views  o{  the  way  of  setting  up  Messiah's  kingdom,  quite  contrary  to 
those  of  God.'  This  was  kindly  said,  not  to  take  off  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  rebuke,  but  to  explain  and  justify  it,  as  it  was  evident  Peter 
knew  not  what  was  in  the  bosom  of  his  rash  speech,  24.  Then  oaid 
Je6U8  UI|;tO  Hio  disciples.  Mark  (viii.  54)  says,  "When  He  had 
called  the  people  unto  Him,  with  His  disciples  also,  He  said  unto 
them  " — ^turning  the  rebuke  of  one  into  a  warning  to  all  —  If  any  mSB 

Will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross, 
and  follow  me.  25.  For  whosoever  will  save— 'is  minded  to  save^ 
or  bent  on  saving,  his  life  shall  loss  it;  and  whosoever  will  lose  his 

life  for  my  saice  shall  find  it.  See  ch.  x.  38.39.  'A  suffering  and 
dying  Me^iah  liketh  you  ill ;  but  what  if  His  servants  shall  meet  the 
same  fate  ?    They  may  not ;  but  who  follows  Me  must  be  prepared 

for  the  worst/  26.  For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose— or  'forfeit'  his  own  soul  ?  or  what  shall  a 

mail  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  Instead  of  these  weighty  words, 
which  we  find  in  Mark  also,  it  is  thus  expressed  in  Luke :  '*  If  he  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  himself,  or  be  cast  away,"  or  better,  *  If  he 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  destroy  or  forfeit  himself.'  How  awful  is 
the  stake  as  here  set  forth  I  If  a  man  makes  the  present  world — in 
its  various  forms  of  riches,  honours,  pleasures,  and  such  like  —  the 
object  of  supreme  pursuit,  be  it  that  he  gains  the  world ;  yet  alon^ 
with  it  he  forfeits  his  own  souL  Not  that  any  ever  did,  or  ever  wiU 
gain  the  whole  world — a  very  small  portion  of  it,  indeed,  falls  to  the 
K>t  of  the  most  successful  of  the  world's  votaries — but  to  make  the 
extravagant  concession,  that  by  giving  himself  entirely  up  to  it,  a  man 
gains  the  whol^  world ;  yet,  setting  over  against  this  sain  the  forfeiture 
of  his  soul  —  necessarily  following  the  surrender  of  his  whole  heart  to 
the  world— what  is  he  profited?  But,  if  not  the  whole  world,  yet 
possibly  something  else  may  be  conceived  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
soul.  Well,  what  is  it? — "Or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange 
for  his  soul  ?  "  Thus,  in  language  the  weightiest,  because  the  simplest, 
does  our  Lord  shut  lip  His  hearers,  and  all  who  shall  read  these  words 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  the  priceless  value  to  every  man  of  his  own 
soul.  In  Mark  and  Luke  the  following  words  are  added :  "  Whoso- 
ever therefore  shall  be  ashamed  of  Me  and  of  My  words  " — '  shall  be 
ashamed  of  belonging  to  me,  and  ashamed  of  My  Gospel,'  "  in  this 
adulterous  and  sinral  generation  "  (see  ch.  xii.  39),  "  of  him  shall  the 
Son  of  man  be  ashamed  when  He  cometh  in  the  glory  of  His  Father, 
with  the  holy  angels  "  (Mark,  viii.  38 ;  Luke,  ix.  26).  He  will  render 
back  to  that  man  his  own  treatment,  disowning  him  before  the  most 
august  of  all  assemblies,  and  putting  him  to  "  shame  and  everlasting 
conUmpV*  (Daniel,  xii.  2).  *  O  shame,'  exclaims  Bengel,  *■  to  be  put  to 
shame  before  God,  Christ,  and  angels!'*  The  sense  of  shame  is 
founded  on  our  love  of  reputation^  which  causes  instinctive  aversion 
to  what  is  fitted  to  lower  it,  and  was  given  us  as  a  preservative  from 
all  that  is  properly  shamefuL  To  be  lost  to  shame,  is  to  be  nearly 
past  hope.  (Zephaniah,  iii.  5  ;  Jeremiah,  vi.  15  ;  iii.  3.)  But  when 
Christ. and  "  His  words"  are  unpopular,  the  same  instinctive  desire  to 
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stand  well  ttntk  others  begets  that  temptation  to  be  ashamed  of  Him 
which  only  the  '  expulsive  power '  of  a  higher  affection  can  effectually 

counteract.    27  For  the  ^n  of  man  shall  cone  In  the  glocy  of  his 

Father  with  his  angels  — in  the  splendour  of  His  Father's  authority 
and  with  all  his  angelic  ministers,  ready  to  execute  His  pleasure ;  and 

then  he  shall  reward,  &c.  26.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Tnere  be  some 
standing  here — *some  of  those  standing  here/wnicn  shalljiot  taste 
of  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  ooming  in  his  kingdom — or, 

as  in  Mark  (ix.  i),  **  till  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God  come  with 
power ; "  or,  as  in  Luke  (ix.  27),  more  simply  still,  "  till  they  see  the 
kingdom  of  God."  The  reference,  beyond  doubt,  is  to  the  firm 
establishment  and  victorious  progress,  in  the  lifetime  of  some  then 
present,  of  that  new  Kingdom  of  Christ,  which  was  destined  to  work 
the  greatest  of  all  changes  on  this  earth,  and  be  the  grand  pledge  of 
His  final  coming  in  glory. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Ver.  1-13.  Jesus  IS  Transfigured — Conversation  about  Euas. 
(=Mark,  ix.  2-13;  Luke,  ix.  28.36.)    I.  Peter,  James  and  John — 

partners  before  in  secular  business ;  now  sole  witnesses  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Jairus's  daughter  (Mark,  v.  37),'  the  transfiguration,  and  the 
agony  in  the  garden  (Mark,  xiv.  33),  a  mountain  ^— not  7b^<7r,  accord- 
ing to  long  tradition,  with  which  the  facts  ill  cofnport,  but  some  one 
near  the  lake,  to  pray  —  for  the  period  he  had  now  reached  was  a 
critical  and  anxious  one.  (See  ch.  xvi.  13.)  But  who  can  adequately 
translate  those  "  strong  cryings  and  tears  ?  "  Methinks,  as  I  steal  bv 
His  side,  I  hear  from  Him  those  plaintive  sounds,  *  Lord,  Who  hath 
believed  Our  reports  ?  I  am  come  unto  mine  own  and  mine  own  re- 
ceive Me  not ;  I  am  become  a  stranger  unto  my  brethreti,  an  alien  to 
my  mother's  children :  Consider  mine  enemies,  for  they  are  many, 
and  they  hate  me  with  cruel  hatred.  Arise,  O  Lord,  let  not  man  pre- 
vail. Thou  that  dwellest  between  the  cherubim,  shine  forth :  Snow 
me  a  token  for  good :  Father,  glorify  Thy  name.'  2.  His  faoe  did 
shine.  The  light,  then,  it  would  seem,  shone  not  upon  Him  from 
without^  but  out  of  Him  from  within  :  He  was  all  irradiated,  was  in 
one  blaze  of  celestial  glory.  What  a  contrast  to  that  **  visage  more 
marred  than  men,  and  his  form  than  the  sons  of  men  ! "    (Isaiah,  lii. 

14.)    3.  Appeared  unto  them  Moses' and  Ellas — 'Who  would  have 

believed  these  were  not  angels  had  not  their  human  names  been  sub- 
joined ? '  [Bengel.]  (cf.  Acts  i.  10 ;  Mark,  xvi.  5.)  Moses  repre- 
sented "  the  law,"  ISlijah  "  the  prophets,"  and  both  together  the  whole 
testimony  of  the  Old  Testfiment  Scriptures,  and  the  Old  Testament 
saints,  to  Christ ;  now  not  borne  in  a  oook  but  by  living  men^  not  to  a 
coming  but  a  come  Messiah,  msibly^  for  they  "  appeared,"  and  audibly^ 
for  they  "  spake."  5.  A  ClOUd  —  not  one  of  our  watery  clouds,  but 
the  Shechinah-cloud  (see  ch.  xxiii.  39),  the  pavilion  of  the  manifested 
presence  of  God  with  His  people,  what  Peter  calls  "  the  excellent "  or 
''magnificent  glory"  (a  Peter  i.  17).    A  velCO  —  ** suck  a  voice,"  say* 
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Peter  emphatically ;  "  and  this  voice  (he  adds)  we  heard  when  we  were 
with  Him  in  the  holy  mount."  (2  Peter,  i.  17-18)  my  beloved  Son  .  . 
kear  Him  —  reverentialfy,  implicitly^  alone,  9.  JesuS  only — Moses 
and  Elias  are  gone.  Their  work  is  done  and  they  have  disappeared 
from  the  scene,  feeling  no  doubt  with  their  fellow-servants  the  Bap- 
tists, "  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease."  The  cloud  too  is 
gone,  and  the  naked  majestic  Christ,  braced  in  spirit,  and  enshrined 
in  the  reverent  affection  of  His  disciples,  is  left — to  suffer!  kept 
it  Ci086  —  feeling,  for  onoe  at  least,  that  such  things  were  un9ieet  as 
yet  for  the  general  gaxe. 
14-23.    Heaung  of  k  Demoniac  Boy  —  Second  Expucit  Ajy- 

NOUNCEMENT    BY    OUR   LORD    OF    HiS  APPROACHING    DeATH   AND 

Resurrection.  (3=  Mark,  ix.  14-32  ;  Luke,  ix.  37-45.)  The  time  of 
this  Section  is  sufficiently  denoted  by  the  events  which  all  the  narratives 
show  to  have  immediately  preceded  it  —  the  first  explicit  announce- 
ment of  His  death,  and  the  transfiguration  —  both  being  between  His 
tiiird  and  and  His  fourth  and  last  Passover. 

Healing  of  ike  Demoniac  and  Lunatic  Boy  (z/.  14-21).  For  the  ex- 
position of  this  portion,  see  Mark  ix.  14-32. 

Second  Announeemeni  ^f  His  Death  (z/,  xxii.  23).    22.  And  whilo 

tliey  abode  in  Galileo,  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Mark  (ix.  50)  as  usual, 

is  very  precise  here :  "And  they  departed  thence "  —  j.^.,  from  the 
scene  of  the  last  miracle  — "  and  passed  through  Galilee ;  and  He 
would  not  that  any  ma^  should  know  it."  So  this  was  not  a  preach* 
inf,  but  a  private,  journey  through  Galilee.  Indeed,  *His  public 
mmistry  in  Galilee  was  now  all  but  concluded.  Though  he  sent  out 
the  Seventy  after  this  to  .preach  and  heal,  Himself  was  little  more  in 
public  there,  and  he  was  soon  to  bid  it  a  final  adieu.  Till  this  hour 
arrived  He  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  Twelve,  preparing  them 

for  the  coming  events.  The  oon  of  man  shall  be  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  men  .  .  .  And  thev  wore  exoeediiif  sorry.    Though  the 

shock  would  not  be  so  great  as  at  the  first  announcement  {ch.  16,  xxi. 
22),  their  "  aorrow  "  would  not  be  the  less,  but  probably  the  greater, 
the  deeper  the  intelligence  went  dovoi  into  their  hearts,  and  a  new 
wave  dashing  upon  them  by  this  repetition  of  the  heavy  tidings.  Ac- 
coidii^ly,  Luke  (Ix.  43, 44),  connecting  it  with  the  scene  of  the  miracle 
just  recorded,  and  the  teaching  which  arose  out  of  it  —  or  possibly 
with  all  His  recent  teachings  — says  our  Lord  forwamed  the  Twelve 
that  they  ^would  soon  stand  in  need  of  all  that  teaching :  "  But  while 
they  wondered  every  one  at  all  things  which  Jesus  did.  He  said  unto 
His  disciples.  Let  these  sayings  sink  down  into  your  ears  ;  for  the  Son 
of  Man  shall  be  delivered,"  &c. :  *  Be  not  carried  off  your  feet  by 
the  grandeur  you  have  lately  seen  in  Me,  but  remember  what  I  have 
told  you,  and  now  tell  you  again,  that  that  Sun  in  whose  beams  ve 
now  rejoice  is  soon  to  set  in  midnieht  gloom.'  Remarkable  is  tne 
antithesis  in  those  words  of  our  Lord,  preserved  in  all  the  three  Nar- 
ratives — "  The  Son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  men** 
He  adds  (v.  45)  that  "  they  understood  not  this  saying,  and  it  was  hid 
from  them,  that  they  perceived  it  not " —  for  the  plainest  statements, 
when  they  encounter  long-continued  and  obstinate  prejudices,  are  seen 
through  a  distorting  and  dulling  medium  — ^'*  and  were  afraid  to  ask* 
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Him  ; "  deterred  partly  by  the  air  of  loftv  sadness  with  which  doubt- 
less  these  sayings  were  uttered,  and  on  which  they  would  be  reluctant 
to  break  in,  and  partly  by  the  fear  of  laying  themselves  open  to  rebuke 
for  their  shallowness  and  timidity.     How  artless  is  all  this ! 

24-27.  The  Tribute  Money.  The  time  of  this  section  is  evi- 
dently in  immediate  succession  to  that  of  the  preceding  one.  The 
brief  but  most  pregnant  incident  which  it  records  is  given  by  our 
Evangelist  alone — for  whom,  no  doubt,  it  would  have  a  peculiar  in- 
terest, from  its  relation  to  his  own  town  and  his  own  familiar  lake. 

24-  And  when  they  were  come  to  Capernaum,  they  that  reeeivwl 

tribote  money — *the  double  drachma;'  a  sum  eaual  to  two  Attic 
drachmas,  and  corresponding  to  the  Jewish  *' halt-shekel,"  payable 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  temple  and  its  services,  by  every  male 
Jew  of  twenty  years  old  and  upwards.  For  the  origin  of  this  annual 
tax,  see  Exodus,  xxx.  I3,  14 ;  2  Chronicles,  xxiv.  6,  9.  Thus,  it  will 
be  observed,  it  was  not  a  civil,  but  an  eccUiiastkal  tax.  The  tax 
mentioned  in  the  next  verse  was  a  civil  one.  The  whole  teaching  of 
this  very  remarkable  scene  depends  upon  this  distinction.  Came  tO 
Peter — at  whose  house  Jesus  probably  resided  wki)««t  Capernaum. 
This  explains  several 'thines  in  the  narrative.  an#  Mid,  Doth  not 
your  master  pay  tribute  ?  The  Question  seems  to  imply  that  the 
payment  of  this  tax  was  ^^oiuntary^hvx  expected:  or  what,  in  modem 
phrase,  would  be  called  a  '  voluntanr  assessment.'  35.  He  oaith,  Y08 
— ^.//.,  '  To  be  sure  He  does  ; '  as  if  eager  to  remove  even  the  suspi- 
cion of  the' contrary.  If  Peter  knew  —  as  surely  he  did  —  that  there 
was  at  this  time  no  money  in  the  bag,  this  reply  must  be  regarded  as 
a  great  act  of  faith  in  his  Master.     And  when  be  was  OOmO  intO 

the  hoaee  — igeter's,  Jeeue  prevented  bhn—* anticipated  him'  ac 

cording  to  the  old  sense  of  the  word  "  prevent,"  saying,  What  think* 
est  thou,  Simon?— -using  his  family  name  for  familiarity,  of  whom 

do  the  icings  of  the  earth  take  custom— meaning  custom  on  goods 

exported  or  imported  —  or  tribute  —  meaning  the  poll-tax,  payable 
to  the  Romans  by  every  one  whose  name  was  in  the  *  census.'  This, 
therefore,  it  will  be  observed,  Was  strictly  a  civil  tax.  of  tboir  OWn 
Ohiidren,  or  of  strangers.  This  cannot  mean  'foreigners,'  from 
whom  sovereic^ns  certainly  do  not  raise  taxes,  but  '  those  who  are  not 
of  their  own  family,'  t>.,  their  subjects.     26.  Peter  Saith  untO  him, 

Of  strangers — or,  *Of  those  not  their  children.'  Jesus  Said  unto 
him,  Then  are  the  ohiidren  free.     By  "the  children"  our  Lord 

cannot  here  mean  Himself  and  the  Twelve  together,  in  some  loose 
tense  of  their  near  relationship  to  God  as  their  common  Father.  For 
l:)esides  that  our  Lord  never  once  mixes  Himself  up  with  His  disciples 
in  speaking  of  their  relation  to  God,  but  ever  studiously  keeps  His 
relations  and  theirs  apart  (see,  for  example,  the  last  words  of  this 
chapter) — this  would  be  to  teach  the  right  of  believers  to  exemption 
from  the  dues  required  for  sacred  services,  in  the  teeth  of  all  that  Paul 
teaches  and  that  He  Himself  indicates  throughout.  He  can  refer 
here,  then,  only  to  Himself ;  using  the  word  "  children  "  evidently  in 
order  to  express  the  general  principle  observed  by  sovereigns,  who  do 
dot  draw  taxes  from  their  own  children,  and  thus  convey  the  truth 
'respecting  His  own  exemption  the  more  strikingly  :-^^^.,  *If  the 
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iOTerei|rn's  own  family  be  exempt,  you  know  the  inference  in  Mj 
case ; '  or  to  express  it  more  nakedly  than  Jesus  thought  needful  and 
fitting :  '  This  is  a  tax  for  upholding  My  Father's  House :  As  His  Son, 
then,  that  tax  is  not  due  by  Me  — I  am  frrb/  27.  Notwithstanding, 
lest  we  Sbenid  offlBnd  —  or  *  stumble '  —  them  —  all  ignorant  as  they 
are  of  My  relation  to  the  Lord  of  the  Temple,  and  should  misconstrue 
a  claim  to  exemption  into  indifference  to  His  honour  who  dwells  in 
it,  go  tlion  to  tne  sea  ^-Capernaum,  it  will  be  remembered,  lay  on 

the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  oast  an  liook,  and  take  up  tlie  fish  that 
Hret  cooieth  np ;  and  when  thou  hast  opened  his  mouth,  thou 

Shalt  find  a  pieoe  of  money—- *a  stater.*  So  it  should  hare  been 
rendered,  and  not  indefinitely,  as  in  our  version :  for  the  coin  was 
an  Attic  silver  coin  equal  to  two  of  the  fore-mentioned  "  didrachms  " 
of  half-a-shekel's  value,  and  so,  was  the  exact  sum  required  for  both. 

According,  the  Lord  adds,  thai  take,  and  give  unto  them  fbr  me 

and  thee  —  lit.,  *  instead  of  Me  and  thee  ; '  perhaps  because  the  pay- 
ment was  a  redempH<m  of  the  person  paid  for  (Exodui,  xxx.  12)  —  m 
which  view  Jesus  certainly  was  "  free.  *  If  the  house  was  Peter's,  this 
will  account  for  payment  being  provided  on  this  occasion,  not  for  all 
the  Twelve,  but  only  for  him  and  his  Lord.  Observe,  our  Lord  does 
not  say  **  for  us,"  but  "  for  Me  and  thee  ; "  thus  distinguishing  the  Ex- 
empted One  and  His  non-exempted  disciple. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Yer.  1-9.  Stiufe  among  the  Twelve  Who  should  be  Great- 
est IN  THE  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  with  Relative  Teaching. 
(=Mark,  ix.  33-50 :  Luke,  ix.  46-50.)     For  the  exposition  see  Mark, 

ix.  33-50. 

10-35.  Further  Teaching  on  the  same  Subject,  including 
the  Parable  op  the  Unmerciful  Debtor. 

Same  subject  (t/.  10-20).  10.  Take  heed  that  ye  deepiee — 
*stumble'  — not  eiM  of  theee  little  ones;*  Ibr  I  say  unto  von, 
That  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  hehold  the  ftice  of  my 

Father  which  Is  In  heaven.  A  difficult  verse  ;  but  perhaps  the  fof. 
lowing  may  be  more  than  an  illustration :  —  Among  men,  those  who 
nurse  and  rear  the  royal  children,  however  humble  in  themselves,  are 
allowed  free  entrance  with  their  charge,  and  a  degree  of  familiarity 
which  even  the  highest  state  ministers  dare  not  assume.  Probably  our 
Lord  means  that,  in  virtue  of  their  charge  over  His  disciples  (He- 
brews, i.  13 ;  John,  i.  51),  the  angels  have  errands  to  the  throne,  a 
welcome  there,  and  a  dear  familiarity  in  dealing  with  "  His  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven,"  which  on  their  own  matters  they  could  not  as- 
sume.   II.  For  the  Son  of  man  Is  come  to  save  that  which  was 

■=—  or  *  is '—  iMt.  A  golden  saying,  once  and  again  repeated  in  differ- 
ent forms.  Here  the  connection  seems  to  be,  'Since  the  whole 
abject  and  errand  of  the  Son  of  Man  into  the  world  is  to  save  the 
lost,  take  heed  lest,  by  causing  *  offences,'  ye  lose  the  saved.'  That 
&is  is  the  idea  intended  we  may  gathex  from  v,  14.    is,  13.    How 
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think  ye?    If  a  man  have  an  hundreil  sheep,  and  one  of  them 

be  gone  astray,  &c.  This  is  another  of  those  pregnant  sayings 
which  our  Lord  uttered  more  than  once.  See  the  delightful  parable  of 
the  lost  sheep  in  Luke,  xv.  4-7.  Only  the  object  there  is  to  show  what 
the  good  Shepherd  will  do,  when  even  one  of  His  sheep  is  lost,  to 
find  it ;  here  the  object  is  to  show,  when  found,  how  reluctant  he  is 
to  lose  it.    Accordingly,  it  is  added,  v,  14.     Even   SO  it  is  not  the 

will  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  that  one  of  these  little 

ones  should  perish.  How,  then,  can  He  but  visit  for  those  "of- 
fences" which  endanger  the  souls  of  these  little  ones?  15.  more- 
over, if  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell 
him  his  faults  between  thee  ana  him  alone ;  If  he  shall  hear 
thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother,  &c.    Probably  our  Lord  has 

reference  still  to  the  late  dispute,  Who  should  be  the  greatest? 
After  the  rebuke  —  so  gentle  and  captivating,  yet  so  dignified  and 
divine  —  under  which  they  would  doubtless  be  smarting,  perhaps  each 
would  be  saying,  it  was  not  /that  began  it,  it  was  not  I  that  threw 
out  unworthy  and  irritating  insinuations  against  my  brethren.  Be  it 
so,  says  our  Lord  ;  but  as  such  things  will  often  arise,  I  will  direct 
you  how  to  proceed.  Firsts  Neither  harbour  a  grudge  against  your 
offending  brother,  nor  break  forth  upon  him  in  presence  of  the  un- 
believing, but  take  him  aside,  show  him  his  fault,  and  if  he  owns  and 
makes  reparation  for  it,  you  have  done  more  service  to  him  than  even 

i'ustice  to  yourself.  Next^  If  this  fail,  take  two  or  three  to  witness 
low  just  your  complaint  is,  and  how  brotherly  your  spirit  in  dealing 
with  him.  Again^  If  this  fail,  bring  him  before  the  church  or  con- 
gregation to  which  both  belong.  Lastly,  If  even  this  fail,  regard 
nim  as  no  longer  a  brother  Christian,  but  as  one  "without  '* — as  the 

Jews  did  Gentiles  and  Publicans.  18.  Veriiv  I  Say  unto  you.  What- 
soever ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and 
whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven. 

Here,  what  had  been  granted  but  a  short  time  before  to  Peter  only 
(see  ch.  xvi.  16)  is  plainly  extended  to  all  the  Twelve  ;  so  that  whatever 
it  means,  it  means  nothing  peculiar  to  Peter,  far  less  to  his  pretended 
successors  at  Rome.  It  -has  to  do  with  admission  to  and  rejection 
from  the  membership  of  the  Church.     But  see  Tohn,  xx.  23.    la 

Again  I  say  unto  you,  That  if  two  of  you  shall  aoree  on  eartn 
as  touching  any  tnino  that  they  shafl  ask,  it  snail  be  done 
for  them  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  so.  For  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  in— or  *nnto'  my  name,  there  am 

I  in  the  midst  of  ihem.  On  this  passage  —  so  full  of  sublime  en- 
couragement  to  Christian  union  in  action  and  prayer — observe,  first, 
the  connection  in  which  it  stands.  Our  Lord  nad  been  speaking  of 
church-meetings,  before  which  the  obstinate  perversity  of  a  brother 
was,  in  the  last  resort,  to  be  brought,  and  whose  decision  was  to  be 
final  —  such  honour  does  the  Lord  of  the  Church  put  upon  its  lawful 
assemblies.  But  not  these  assemblies  only  does  He  deign  to  coun- 
tenance and  honour.  For  even  two  uniting  to  bring  any  matter  be- 
fore Him  shall  find  that  they  are  not  alone,  for  My  Father  is  with 
them,  says  Jesus.  Next,  observe  i\iQ  premium  here  put  upon  union  in 
frayer.    As  this  cannot  exist  with  fewer  than  two,  so  oy  letting  it 
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down  so  low  as  that  number.  He  gives  the  utmost  conceivable  en- 
couragement to  union  in  this  exercise.    But  what  kind  of  union  ?  Not 
an  agreement  merely  to  pray  in  concert,  but  to  pray  far  some  definite 
thing,     "  As  touching  any  thing  which  they  shall  ask/'  says  our  Lotd 
—  any  thing  they  shall  aeree  to  ask  in  concert.    At  the  same  time,  it 
b  plain  He  had  certain  mings  at  that  moment  in  His  eye,  as  most 
fitting  and  needful  subjects  for  such  concerted  prayer.     The  Twelve 
had  been  "  falling  out  by  the  way  "  about  the  miserable  question  of 
precedence  in  their  Master's  kingdom,  and  this,  as  it  stirred  their  cor- 
mptions,  had  given  rise  — or  at  least  was  in  danger  of  giving  rise  — 
to  "offences"  perilous  to  their  souls.    The  Lord  Himself  had  been 
directing  them  how  to  deal  with  one  another  about  such  matters. 
"  But  now  shows  He  unto  them  a  more  excellent  way."    Let  them 
bring  all  such  matters  —  yea,  and  everything  whatsoever  by  which 
either  their  own  loving  relationship  to  each  other,  or  the  good  of  His 
kingdom  at  large,  might  be  affected  —  to  their  Father  in  heaven  ;  and 
if  they  be  but  agreed  in  petitioning  Him  about  that  thing,  it  shall  be 
done  for  them  of  His  Father  which  is  in  heaven.    But  further,  it  is 
not  merely  union  in  prayer  for  the  same  thing  —  for  that  might  be 
with  very  jarring  idesu  of  the  thing  to  be  desired  —  but  it  is  to  sym- 
phonious  prayer,  to  prayer  by  kindred  spiiits,  members  of  one  family, 
servants  of  one  Lord,  constrained  by  the  same  love,  fightine  under 
one  banner,  cheered  by  assurances  of  the  same  victory  ;  a  living  and 
loving  union,  whose  voice  in  the  Divine  ear  is  as  the  sound  of  many 
waters.    Accordingly,-  what  they  ask  "  on  earth "  is  done  for  them, 
says  Jesus,  "  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heazfett. "    Not  for  nothing  does 
He  say  "of  MY  Father"  not  "your  Father  ;"  as  is  evident  from 
what  follows :  "  For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  «i»/!^  my 
name" — the  *  My*  is  emphatic,  "there  am  7  in  the  midst  of  them." 
As  His  name  would  prove  a  spell  to  draw  together  many  clusters  of 
His  dear  disciples,  so  if  there  should  be  but  two  or  three,  that  will  at- 
tract Himself  down  into  the  midst  of  them ;  and  related  as  He  is  to 
both  the  parties,  the  petitioners  and  the  Petitioned— > to  the  one  on 
earth  by  the  tie  of  His  assumed  flesh,  and  to  the  other  in  heaven  by 
the  tie  of  His  eternal  Spirit  — their  symphonious  prayers  on  earth 
would  thrill  upwards  through  Him  to  heaven,  be  carried  by  Him  into 
the  holiest  of  all,  and  so  reach  the  Throne.     Thus  will  He  be  the 
living  Conductor  of  the  prayer  upward  and  the  answer  downward. 
Pantile  of  the  Unmerciful  Debtor  (v.  21-35.)     «!•  Then    cane 

Peter  to  him,  and  eaid,  Lord,  how  oft  ehail  my  brother  ein 

againat  me,  and  I  forjive  him?  In  the  recent  dispute,  Peter 
had  probably  been  an  object  of  special  envy,  and  his  forwardness  in 
contmually  answering  for  all  the  rest  would  likely  be  cast  up  to  him 
• — and  if  so,  probably  by  Judas — notwithstanding  his  Master's  com- 
mendations. And  as  such  insinuations  were  perhaps  mftde  once  and 
again,  he  wished  to  know  how  often  and  how  lone  he  was  to  stand  it. 
tni  seven  times  ?  This  being  the  sacred  and  complete  number,  perhaps 
his  meaning  was,  Is  thereto  be  a  limit  at  which  the  needed  forbearance 

will  be  fullt  22.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  say  not  unto  thee. 
Until  seven  times;  but.  Until  seventy  times  seven —  /.^m  so  long 

•s  it  shall  be  needed  and  sought :  you  are  never  to  come  to  the  point 
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of  refusing  forgiveness  sincerely  asked.    (See  Luke  xvii.  3,  4.)    23. 

Therefore  — '  with  reference  to  this  matter,'  Is  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
likened  unto  a  certain  kinp,  which  would  take  account  of  hie 

servants  —  or  would  scrutinize    the   accounts  of    his  revenue^col- 

lectors.  24.  And  when  he  had  hegun  to  reckon,  one  was 
brought  unto  him,  which  owed  him  ten  thousand  talents.    If 

Attic  talents  are  here  meant,  10,000  of  them  would  amount  to  above 
a  million  and  a  half  sterling ;  if  Jewish  talents,  to  a  much  larger  sum. 

25.  But  forasmucti  as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his  lord  commanded 
him  to  be  sold,  and  his  wife  and  chiicfren,  and  all  that  he  had, 

and  payment  to  be  made.     (See  2  Kings,  iv.  i ;  Nehemiah,  V.  8 : 

Leviticus,  xxv.  39.)    26.  The  Servant  fiierefore  fell  down  and 

worshipped   him  —  or  did  humble  obeisance  to  him,  saying.  Lord, 

have  patience  with  me,  and    I  will   pay  thee  all.     This  was 

just  an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  the  claim  made  against 
him,  and  a  piteous  imploration  of  mercy.    27.  Then  the  lord  of 

that  servant  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  loosed  him,  and 

forgave  him  the  debt.  Payment  being  hopeless,  the  Master  is,  first, 
moved  with  compassion ;  next,  liberates  nis  debtor  from  prison  ;  and 

then  cancels  the  debt  freely.    28.  But  the  same  servant  went  out, 

and  found  one  of  his  fellow-servants.  Mark  the  difference  here. 
The  first  case  is  that  of  master  and  servant ;  in  this  case  both  are  on 
a  footing  of  equality.  (See  v.  33  below.)  which  OWed  him  an  huu* 
dred   pence,     if  Jewish  money  is  intended,  this  debt  was  to  the  other 

less  than  one  to  a  million,  and  he  laid  hands  on  him,  and  took 
him  by  the  throat^ 'he  seized  and  throttled  him,'  saving.  Pay 

of  the 


that  thou  OWest.     Mark  the  mercilessness  even  of  the  tone. 

2a  And  his  fellow-servant  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  besought 
him,  saying,  Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all. 

The  same  attitude,  and  the  same  words  which  drew  compassion  from 
his  master  are  here  employed  towards  himself  by  his  fellow-servant. 

30.  And   he  would  not:   but  went  and  oast  him  Into  prison, 

till  he  should  pay  the  debt,  &c.  Jesus  here  vividly  conveys  the 
intolerable  injustice  and  impudence  which  even  the  servants  saw  in 
this  act,  on  the  part  of  one  so  recently  laid  under  the  heaviest  obliga- 
tions to  their  common  ipaster.  32,  33.  Then  his  lord,  after  lie  had 
called  him,  said  unto  him,  0  thou  wicked  aervaiit,  &c.    Before 

bringing  down  his  vengeance  upon  him,  he  calmly  points  out  to  him 
how  shamefully  unreasonable  and  heartless  his  conduct  was ;  which 
would  give  the  punishment  inflicted  on  him  a  double  sting.    34.  And 

bis  lord  was  wroth,  and  delivered  him  to  the  tormentors^ 

more  than  jailors ;  denoting  the  severity  of  the  treatment  which  he 
thought  svch  a  case  demanded,  till  he  should  pay  all  that  was 
due  unto  him.    35.  So  likewise  —  inthisj^n/,or  on  this  principle, 

ihall  my  heavenly  Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye  from  your 
hearts  rorgive  Mt  every  om  bis  brotber  their  trespasoea. 
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CHAPTER  XrX. 

Ver.    1-12.      Final    Departure    from   Galilsb  —  Divorck. 
(=:Mark,  x.  1-12  ;  Luke,  ix.  51.) 

Farewell  to  GaHlee,     Z.  And  It  OaiM  to  p«tS,  I4iat  WlieR  JmU8 

had   fliiislied  these  sayings,  he  departed  from  Galilee.    This 

marks  a  very  solemn  period  in  our  Lord's  public  ministry.  So  slightly 
is  it  touched  here,  and  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  Mark  (x.  i), 
that  few  readen  probably  note  it  as  the  Redeemer's  Farewell  to  Gali- 
lee^ which  however  it  was.  See  the  subiime  statement  of  Luke  (ix. 
51),  which  relates  to  the  same  transition-stage  in  the  progress  of  our 
Lord's  work,  and  oame  lata  the  eoastS — or  'boundaries'— of 
Jvd^a  heysnd  Jordan  —  t.r.,  to  the  further,  or  east  side  of  the  Jor- 
dan, into  Perea,  die  dominions  of  Herod  Antipas.  But  though  one 
might  conclude  from  our  Evangelist  that  our  Lord  went  straight  from 
the  one  region  to  the  other,  we  know  Irom  the  other  Gospels  that  a 
considerable  time  elapsed  between  the  departure  from  the  one  and 
the  arrival  at  the  other,  during  which  many  of  the  most  important 
events  in  our  Lord's  public  life  occurred  —  probably  a  large  part  of 
what  is  recorded  in  Luke,  ix.  51,  onward  to  ch.  xviii.  15,  and  part  of 

John  vii.  2-11,  54.    3.  And  great  miltitlides  fWlowed  him;  and  he 

healed  them  there.  Mark  says  further  (x.  I),  that  "as  He  was  wont. 
He  tai^ht  them  there."  What  we  now  have  on  the  subject  of  Divorce 
is  some  of  that  teaching. 

Divorce  {v.  s-isV    3.  Is  It  lawfhl  fhr  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife 

Ihr  every  causer  Two  rival  schools  (as  we  saw  on  ch.  v.  31)  were 
divided  on  this  question — a  delicate  one,  as  BE  Wette  pertinently 
remarks,  in  the  dominions  of  Herod  Antipas.    4.  And  he  answered 

and  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  not  read,  that  he  which  made  them 
■t  the  heginning  made  them  male  and  female— or  better,  perhaps, 

<  He  that  made  them  made  them  from  the  beginning  a  male  ana  a 
female.'     5.  And  Sald,  for  this  cause— to  follow  out   this  divine 

appointment,  shall  a  man  leave  fkther  and  mother,  and  shail 
cleave  to  his  wifB :  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh  ?  &c.    Jesus 

here  sends  them  back  to  the  original  constitution  of  man  as  one  pair, 
a  male  and  a  female  ;  to  their  marriage,  as  such,  by  divine  appoint- 
ment ;  and  to  the  purpose  of  God,  expressed  by  the  sacred  historian, 
that  in  all  time  one  man  and  one  woman  should  by  marriage  become 
one  flesh— so  to  continue  as  long  as  both  are  in  the  flesh.  This  being 
Ce€ts  constitution,  let  not  man  break  it  up  by  causeless  divorces. 

7.  They  say  onto  him.  Why  did  Moses  then  command  to  give  a 
writino  of  divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away?   8.  He  saith  unto 

ihem,  Moses — as  a  civil  lawgiver,  because  of— or  *  having  respect  to ' 
the  hardness  of  your  hearu — looking  to  your  low  moral  state,  and 
your  inability  to  endure  the  strictness  of  the  original  law,  SUffiDred 
yon  to  put  away  your  wives — tolerated  a  relaxation  of  the  strictness 
of  the  marriage  bond — not  as  approving  of  it,  but  to  prevent  still 

greater  evils,  but  firom  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.    This  is 
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repeated,  in  order  to  impress  upon  His  audience  the  temporary 
and  purely  civil  character  of  this  Mosaic  relaxation.     9.  And  I  My 

unto  you.  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  except,  £:c.  See  ch. 
V.  33.    10.  His  disciples  say  unto  him,  If  the  case  or  the  man  be  so 

with  his  wife,  it  is  not  good  to  marry  :—^.^.,  *  In  this  view  of  mar- 
riage, surely  it  must  prove  a  snaire  rather  than  a  blessing,  and  had 
better  be  avoided  altogether/    11.  But  he  said  unto  th^m,  All  men 

cannot  reoefve  thissijflnftsave^^thiBy  to  whom  it  is  aiven:— f.</: 

*  That  the  unmarried  state  ii  h«ttBr,  is  a-  ^ying  not  for  every  one, 
and  indeed  only  for  such  as  it  is  divinely  intended  for.'  But  who  are 
these  ?  they  would  naturally  ask :  and  this  our  Lord  proceeds  to  tell 

them  in  three  particulars.  13.  For  there  are  somo  eunuchSi  whioh 
were  so  born  from  their  mother's  womb— persons  constitutionally 

either  incapable  of  or  indisposed  to  marriage  ;  and  there  are  SOmO 

eunuchs,  which  were  made  eunuehs  01  men--persons  rendered 
incapable  by  others ;  and  there  be  ounuchs,  which  liavemade  tbem- 
selves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sal(e— persons  who» 

to  do  God's  work  better,  deliberately  choose  this  state.    Such  was 

Paul  (I  Corinthians,  vii.  7).    He  that  is  able  to  receive  it,  let  him 

receive  it — *  He  who  feels  this  to  be  his  prof>er  vocation,  let  him  em- 
brace it ; '  which,  of  course,  is  as  much  as  to  say — *  he  only.'  Thus, 
all  is  left  free  in  this  matter. 

13-15.  Little  Children  Brought  to  Christ.  f=Mark,  x. 
13.16  ;  Luke,  xviii.  is-i?*)  Rebelled  them — ^repeatedly  the  disciples 
thus  interposed,  to  save  annoyance  and  interruption  to  their  Master, 
but,  as  the  result  showed,  always  against  the  mind  of  Christ,  (ch. 
XV.  23  ;  ch.  xviii.  39,  40.)  Here,  it  is  plain  from  our  Lord's  reply, 
that  they  thought  the  intrusipii  a  useless  pne,  as  in/ants  were  not 
capable  of  receiving  any  thing  from  Him.  His  ministrations  were 
for  grown  peapU.     14.  But  iCSUS — "  much  displeased^  says  Mark.  (z. 

14);  an  invaluable  addition,  said  Suffer  the  little  Children  to  como 

unto  me— and  forbid  thfim  not  What  words  are  these  from  the 
lips  of  Christ  1  The  price  of  them  is  above  rubies.  But  the  reason 
assigned,  For  Of  SUCh  is  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  "  of  heaven,"  as 
in  ch.  xix.  14,  completes  the  previous  information  here  conveyed ; 
especially  as  interpreted  by  what  immediately  follows : — And  he  tOOk 

them  up  in  his  arms,  put  his  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them. 

Mark,  x.  16.  It  is  surely  not  to  be  conceived  that  all  our  Lord  meant 
was  to  inform  us,  that  seeing  groTvn  people  must  become  childlike  in 
order  to  be  capable  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  therefore  they  should 
not  hinder  in/ants  from  coming  to  Him,  and  therefore  He  took  up 
and  blessed  the  infants  themselves.  Was  it  not  just  the  grave  mis- 
take of  the  disciples  that  infants  should  not  be  brought  to  Christ, 
because  only  grown  people  could  profit  by  Him,  which  "  much  dis- 
pleased "  our  Lord  ?  And  though  He  took  the  irresistible  opportu- 
nity of  lowering  their  pride  of  reason,  by  informing  them  tmit,  in 
order  to  enter  the  Kingdom,  *  instead  of  the  children  first  becoming 
Kke  them^  they  must  themselves  become  like  the  children^  [RiCHTER  in 
Stier]  this  was  but  by  the  way  ;  and  returning  to  the  children  them* 
selves^  He  took  them  up  in  His  gracious  arms,  put  His  hands  upon 
them  and  blessed  them,  for  no  conceivable  reason  but  to  show  Uiat 
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they  were  thereby  made  capable  AS  infants,  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
And  if  so,  then  *'  Can  any  man  forbid  water  that  these  should  not  be 
baptised  which  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  w^ll  as  we?"  (Acts, 
X.  47.)  But  snch  application  of  the  baptismal  water  can  have  no 
warrant  here,  save  where  the  infants  have  been  previously  brought  to 
Christ  Himself  for  his  benediction,  and  only  as  the  sign  and  seal  of 
that  benediction. 

The  Rich  Young  Ruler.  (=Mark,  x.  17-31 ;  Luke,  xviii.  18- 
3a)  This  case  presents  some  remarkable  points,  (i.)  The  man  was 
of  irreproachable  moral  character ;  and  this  amidst  all  the  tempta- 
tions of  youths  for  he  was  a  *'  young  man  "  (ch.  xix.  22),  and  wealth 
for  "  he  was  very  rich  '*  (v.  23  ;  ch.  xix.  22  ;  Mark,  x.  22)  But  (2.) 
restless  notwithstanding,  his  heart  craves  eternal  life.  (3.)  Unlike  the 
**  rulers/'  to  whose  class  he  belonged  (z^.  18),  he  so  far  believed  in 
Jesus  as  to  be  persuaded  He  could  authoritatively  direct  him  on  this 
vital  point  (4.)  So  earnest  is  he  that  he  comes  "  running  "  and  even 
"  kneeling  before  Him,"  and  that  when  He  was  gone  forth  into  the 
way  (Mark  x.  17), — the  highroad,  by  this  time  crowded  with  travelers 
to  the  Passover ;  undeterred  by  the  virulent  opposition  of  the  class 
he  belonged  to  as  a  "  ruler  "  and  by  the  shame  he  might  be  expected 
to  feel  at  broaching  such  a  question  in  the  hearing  of  a  crowd  and  on 
the  open  road.  17.  Wliy,  oi:c., — Did  our  Lord  mean  then  to  teach 
that  God  only  ought  to  be  called  "  good  ?  "  Impossible ;  for  that  had 
been  to  contradict  all  Scripture  teaching,  and  His  own,  too.  (Psalms, 
cxii.  5  ;  ch.  xxv.  21  ;  Timothy,  i.  "S.)  Unless  therefore  we  are  to 
ascribe  captiousness  to  our  Lord,  He  could  have  had  but  one  object, 
— /b  rcdse  the  youth's  ideas  of  Himself  as  not  to  be  classed  merely 
with  other  "  good  masters,"  and  declining  to  receive  this  title  apart 
from  the  "  One  "  who  is  essentially  and  only  "  eood."  This  indeed 
is  but  distantly  hinted  ;  but  unless  this  is  seen  m  the  background  of 
our  Lord's  words,  nothing  worthy  of  Him  can  be  made  out  of  them. 

S^ence,  Socinianism^  instead  of  having  any  support  here,  is  only 
ffled  by  it.)  18.  ThOH  shaK,  &c.  Our  Lord  purposely  confines 
himself  to  the  second  table,  which  he  would  consider  easy  to  keep, 
enumerating  them  all — ^for  in  Mark,  (x.  19)  "Defraud  not"  stands 
for  the  tenth  (else  the  eighth  is  twice  repeated).  20.  All  these,  &c. 
^Whal  lack  I  yet? — Ah!  this  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  his  heart. 
Doubtless  he  was  perfectly  sincere  ;  but  something  within  whispered 
to  him  that  his  keeping  of  the  commandments  was  too  easy  a  way  of 
getting  to  heaven.  He  felt  something  beyond  this  to  be  necessary  ; 
after  keeping  all  the  commandments  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
that  could  be  ;  and  he  came  to  Jesus  just  upon  that  point.  "  Then," 
says  Mark,  (x.  21),  "  Jesus  beholding  him  loved  him,"  or  *  looked 
lovingly  upon  him.*  His  sincerity,  frankness,  and  nearness  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  in  themselves  most  winning  qualities,  won  our 
Lord's  regard  even  though  he  turned  his  back  upon  Him — ^a  lesson 
to  those  who  can  see  nothing  lovable  save  in  the  regenerate.  22. 
SorrOWfkll  —  Mark:  "was  sad"  or  'sullen'  at  that  saying,  and 
••  went  away  grieved."  Sorry  he  was,  very  sorry,  to  part  with  Christ ; 
but  to  part  with  his  riches  would  have  cost  him  a  pang  more.  When 
Riches  or  Heaven,  on  Christ's  terms,  were  the  alternative,  the  result 
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showed  to  which  side  the  halance  inclined.  Thus  was  he  shown  to 
lack  the  one  all-comprehensive  requirement  of  the  law — the  absolute 
subjection  of  the  heart  to  God,  and  this  want  vitiated  all  his  other 
obediences.  24.  Easier  for  a  canel,  &c. — a  proverbial  expression 
denoting  literally  a  thing  impossible,  but  figuratively,  very  difficult. 
29.  An  hundrSu-fbldy  to  which  Mark  (x.  30),  gives  this  most  inter- 
esting addition.  "  Now  in  this  present  time,  houses  and  brethren, 
and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and  children,  and  lands,  with  persecutions." 
We  have  here  the  blessed  promise  of  a  reconstruction  of  all  human 
relationships  and  affections  on  a  Christiati  basis  and  in  a  Christian 
state^  after  being  sacrificed,  in  their  natural  form,  on  the  altar  of  lave 
to  Christ,  This  he  calls  "  manifold  more  " — "  an  hundred-fold  more  " 
—  than  what  they  sacrificed.  Our  Lord  was  Himself  the  first  to 
exemplify  this  new  adjustment  of  His  own  relationships,  (See  ch.  xii. 
49*  50  ;  and  2  Corinthians,  vi.  14-18.)  But  this  "  with  persecutions  ;" 
for  how  could  such  a  transfer  take  place  without  the  most  cruel 
wrenches  to  flesh  and  blood  ?  but  the  persecution  would  haply  follow 
them  into  their  new  and  higher  circle,  breaking  that  up  too  I  But 
best  of  all,  V  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasing/'    And 

When  the  shore  is  won  at  last, 

Who  will  count  the  billows  past  ?  —  Keble^ 

These  promises  are  for  every  one  who  forsakes  his  all  for  Christ. 

28.  Verily  I  $ay  uato  vou,  That  ve  which  have  followed  me  in  the 
Regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  Mtin  shall  ait  in  the  throne,  of  hie  glo- 
ry, ye  also  shall  sit  upon  12  thrones  Jadgina  the  12  tribes  of  Israel. 

Ye  who  have  now  adhered  to  me  shall,  in  the  new  kingdom,  rule,  or 
give  law  to,  the  great  Christian  world,  here  set  forth  in  Jewish  dress 
as  the  12  Tribes,  presided  oyer  by  the  12  Apostles  on  so  many 
judicial  thrones.  In  this  sense  certainly  the  promise  has  been  illus- 
triously fulfilled.  [Cal.,  Grot.,  Lft.,  &c.]  But  if  the  promise  refer 
to  the  yet  future  glory,  it  ^ints  to  the  high  persopal  distinction  of 
the  first  founders  of  the  Christian  Church. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Yer.  1-16.  Parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard, 
This  parable,  recorded  only  by  Matthew,  is  closely  connected  with  the 
end  of  ch.  19,  being  spoken  with  reference  to  Peter's  question.  How 
it  should  fare  with  those  who,  like  himself,  had  left  all  for  Christ  ?  It 
is  designed  to  show  that  while  they  would  be  richly  rewarded,  a  cer- 
tain equity  would    still  be    observed    towards  later  converts  and 

workmen  in  His  service,     i.  For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 

unto  a  man  that  is  an  householder,  &c.  The  figure  of  a  Vineyard, 
to  represent  the  rearing  of  souls  for  heaven,  the  culture  required  and 
provided  for  that  purpose,  and  the  care  and  pains  which  God  takes  in 
that  whole  matter,  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  Bible.  (Psalm 
Ixxx.  8-16  ;  Isaiah,  v.  1-7  ;   Jeremiah,  ii.  21 ;   Luke,  xx.  9-16  ;  John, 
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XV,  1-8.)  At  vintage-time,  as  Webster  &  Wilkinson  remark,  labour 
was  scarce,  and  masters  were  obliged  to  be  early  in  the  market  to 
secure  it.  Perhaps  the  pressins^  nature  of  the  work  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  comparative  paucity  of  labourers,  may  be  incidentally  sup- 
gested,  ch.  ix.  37,  38.  The  "  labourers,"  as  in  ch.  ix.  38,  are  first,  the 
offUuU  aervaats  of  Uie  Church,  but  after  them  and  along  with  them 
all  the  servants  of  Christ,  whom  He  has  laid  under  the  weightiest 

obligation  to  work  in  His  service.    2.  And  when  be  had  agreed  with 

theiaboorere  for  a  penny — a  usual  dav's  hire  (the  amount  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles),  he  eent  then  into  hIS 

vineyard.    3.  And  he  went  out  about  the  third  hour— about  nine 

o'clock,  or  after  a  fourth  of  the  working  day  had  expired  :  the  day  of 
twelve  hours  was  reckoned  from  six  to  six.  and  Oaw  Otboro  Otandlng 

idle— 'unemployed'— in  the  niarl(et-place.  4-  And  said  unto  then. 
60  ye  alao  into  the  vineyard :  and  whateoever  ie  right— *ju$t,^ 

'equitable,'  in  proportion  to  tneir  time — I  will   givo  yoU.       And 

tb^  went  their  way.    5*  Again  be  went  out  about  the  eixth  and 

aincfa  hour — about  noon  and  about  three  o'clock  afternoon — and  did 
likewiee — hiring  and  sending  into  his  vineyard  fresh  labourers  each 
time.  6.  And  MOUt  the  eleventh  hour— but  one  hour  before  the 
dose  of  the  working  day ;  a  most  unusual  hour  both  for  offering  and 

eng^ng— and  liMind  others  ttanding  idle,  and  salth,  Why  etand 

ye  liere  all  the  day  idle?  Of  course  they  had  not  been  there,  or  not 
been  disposed  to  offer  themselves  at  the  proper  time ;  but  as  they 
were  now  willing,  and  the  day  was  not  over,  and  "  vet  there  was 
room,"  they  also  are  engaged,  and  on  similar  terms  with  all  the  rest. 
8.  80  when  even  wae  OOne — »>.»  the  reckoning  time  between  mas- 
ters and    labourers  (see  Deuteronomy,  xxiv.  15) ;  pointing  to  the  day 

of  final  account— the  lord  of  the  vineyard  aaith  unto  hie  steward- 

answering  to  Christ  Himself,  represented  "  as  a  Son  over  his  own 
house  "  (Hebrews,  iii.  6 ;  see  ch.  xi.  27  ;  John,  iii.  35  ;  t.  %%  Call  the 

labourers,  and  give  then  their  hire,  beginnino  fron  the  last  unto 

the  first.     Remarkable   direction  this — *last  nired,  first  paid.'    9. 

And  when  they  cane  that  were  hired  about  the  eleventh  hour, 
they  received  every  nan  a  penny— a  full  day's  wages.  10.  But 
wben  the  first  eane,they  supposed  that  they  should  have  received 

■ore.  This  is  that  calculating,  mercenary  spirit  which  had  peeped 
out— though  perhaps  very  slightly  — in  Peter's  question  (ch.  xix.  37), 
and  which  this  parable  was  designed  once  for  all  to  put  down  among 

the  servants  of^  Christ.  11.  And  when  they  had  received  it,  they 
nurmured  against  the  oood  nan  of  the  house— rather  *  the  house- 
holder,' the  word  being  the  same  as  in  v.  x.  12.  Saying,  These  last 
have  wrought  [but]  one  hour,  and  thou  hast  nade  then  equal 
mto  us,  which  nave  borne  the  burden  and  heat — *  the  burning  heat ' 

of  the  day— who  have  wrought  not  only  longer  but  during  a  more 

trying  penod  of  the  day.     13.  But  he  answered  one  of  them  — 

doubtless  the  spokesman  of  the  complaining  partv  —  and  Said,  Friend. 

I  do  thee  no  wrong ;  did'st  not  thou  agree  with  ne  for  a  penny? 
...  15.  Is  it  not  lawfbl  fbr  ne  to  do  what  I  will  with  nine  own  ? 
Is  thine  eye  evil,  beeauee  I  an  good  ?  -^q,d.,  *  You  appeal  to  /usHce, 

sad  by  that  your  mouth  is  shut ;  for  the  sum  you  agreed  for  is  paid 
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vou :  Your  case  being  disposed  of,  with  the  terms  I  make  with  other 
labourers  you  have  nothing  to  do ;  and  to  -grudge  the  benevolence 
shown  to  others,  when  by  your  own  admission  you  have  been  hon- 
ourably dealt  with,  is  both  unworthy  envv  of  your  neiehbour,  and 
discontent  with  the  goodness  that  engaged  and  rewarded  you  in  his 

service  at  all.'  i6.  So  the  last  shall  bs  flrst,  and  the  first  last— f  .</. 

'  Take  heed  lest  by  indulging  the  spirit  of  these  '*  murmurers  "  at  the 
'*  penny "  given  to  the  last  hired,  ye  miss  your  own  penny,  though 
first  in  the  vineyard  ;  while 'the  consdousiiess  of  having  come  in  so 
late  may  inspire  these  last  with  such  a  humble  frame,  and  such 
admiration  ot  the  grace  that  has  hired  and  rewarded  them  at  all,  as 
will  put  them  into  the  foremost  place  in  the  end,'  fbr  Siany  IM  Oalled, 
llllt  rew  elieseo.  This  is  another  of  our  Lord's  terse  and  pregnant 
sayings,  more  than  once  uttered  in  different  connections.  (See  ch. 
xix.  30 ;  xxii.  14.)  The  **  calling "  of  which  the  New  Testament 
almost  invariably  speaks  is  what  divines  call  effectual  calling,  carrying 
with  it  a  supernatural  operation  on  the  will  to  secure  its  consent. 
But  that  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  it  here ;  the  "  called  "  being  em- 
phatically distinguished  from  the  **  chosen."  It  can  only  mean  here 
the  '  invited.'  And  so  the  sense  is,  Many  receive  the  invitations  of 
the  Gospel  whom  God  has  never  "  chosen  to  salvation  through  sanc- 
tification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  on  the  truth  "  (2  Thessalonians,  ii. 
13).  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  has  this  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
our  parable  ?  Probably  this  —  to  teach  us  that  men  who  have  wrought 
in  Christ's  service  all  their  days  may,  by  the  spirit  which  they  mani- 
fest at  the  last,  make  it  too  evident  that,  as  between  God  and  their 
own  souls,  they  never  were  chosen  workmen  at  all. 

17-28.  Third  explicit  Announcement  of  His  approaching 
Sufferings,  Death,  and  Resurrection  --  The  Ambitious  Re- 
QUEST  OF  James  and  John,  and  the  Reply.  (=Mark,  x.  32-45  ; 
Luke,  xviii.  31-34.)    For  the  exposition,  see  Mark,  x.  32-45. 

29-34.  Two  Blind  Men  healed.  (sMark,  x.  46-52;  Luke, 
xviii.  35-43.)  In  ch.  xx.  29,  &c.,  they  are  two^  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Demoniac  of  Gadara.  In  ch.  and  Mark,  (x.  46,  &c.)  the  occur- 
rence is  connected  with  Christ's  departure  frim  Jericho ;  in  Luke, 
with  his  approach  to  it.  Many  ways  of  accounting  for  these  slight 
diveigences  of  detail  have  been  proposed.  Perhaps,  if  we  knew  aU 
the  Jacts^  we  should  see  no  difficulty  ;  but  that  we  have  been  left  so 
far  in  the  dark  shows  that  the  thing  is  of  no  moment  any  way.  One 
thing  is  plain,  there  could  have  been  no  collusion  among  the  authors 
of  these  Gospels,  else  they  would  have  taken  care  to  remove  these 
*  spots  on  the  sun.'  3a  Son  of  David,  &c.  —  See  ch.  xii.  23.  80  HUOll 
thO  moro — ^that  importunity  so  commended  in  the  Syrophenidan 
women,  and  so  of^en  enjoined  (ch.  xi.  5,  &c. ;  xviii.  i,  &c.)  32.  CollOll. 
&c. — Mark  has  this  interesting  addition :  "  And  they  call  the  blind 
man,  saying  unto  him,  Be  of  good  comfort,  rise,  he  calleth  thee  "— 
)U8t  as  one  earnestly  desiring  an  interview  with  some  exalted  person, 
but  told  by  one  official  after  another  that  it  is  vain  to  wait,  as  he 
will  not  succeed  (they  know  it,)  yet  persists  in  waiting  for  some 
answer  to  his  suit,  and  at  length  the  door  opens,  and  a  servant 
appears,  saying,  *  You  will  be  admitted— he  has  called  you.'  And  an 
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there  no  other  suitors  to  Jesus  who  sometimes  fare  thus  ?  "  And  he; 
casting  away  his.  gannent "  —  how  lively  is  this  touch,  evidently  of  an 
eye-witness,  expressive  of  hi%  eaniestness  and  joy — '*  eame  to  Jesus." 
(Mark,  z.  49i,50.)  What  Will  ye,  &c.  —  to  try  them  ;  to  deepen  their 
present  consciousness  of  need  ;  and  to  draw  out  their  faith  in  Him.. 
Lord — ^*  Rahboum^  Mark^z*  5X-;  ^A.  emphatic  and  confiding  excla- 
mation. 


CttAPTER    XXL 

Ver.  1-9.  Christ's  Triumphal  Entry  Into  Jerusalem  on  th& 
First  day  of  the  Week.  (=Mark,  xi.  i-ii ;  Luke,  xix.  39-4P;. 
John.  xii.  12-19.)  i.  Qet||llhltl6  — "  hp.use  of  f\gs,;' a  village  which 
with  Bethany  lav  along  the  further  side  of  Mount  Olivetr  east  o£ 
Jerusalem.  3.  The  Lord  hath  needy  &c.^He  both  knew  all  and  ha£ 
the  key  of  the  human  heart.  Perhaps  the  owner  was  a  disciple.  7.. 
Set  him  thereqn  —  He  allowing  this,  as  befitting  the  state  He  was  for 
the  first  and  only  time  assuming.  MttKitude,  &c.  —  The  language* 
here  is  venr  graad,  intended  to  express  a  burst  of  admiration  far 
wider  mA  deeper  than  ever  had  been  witnessed  beibre.  o.  HosaiUML 
— UeooEd  is  he — '*  Hosanna  " — <>.,  \5ave  now!  the  words  of  Psalm 
cxviii.  25,  which  were  understood  to  refer  to  Messiah ;  and  so  they 
add,  "  to  the  Son  of  David,  blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  (Psalm  cxviii.  26)  Hosanna  in  the  highest.'*  This  was  the 
very  loftiest  style  in  which  He  could  be  saluted  the  promised  Deliv- 
erer. Hitherto  the  Lord  had  discouraged  all  demonstrations  in  his 
£sivonr;  latterly  He  had  began  an  opposite  course;  on  this  one  occasion 
He  seems  to  yield  His  whole  soul  to  the  wide  and  deep  acclaim  with 
a  mysterious  satisfaction,  regarding  it  as  so  necessary  a  part  of  the 
regal  dignity  in  which  as  l^ssiah  He  for  this  last  time  entered  the 
city,  that  if  not  offered  by  the  vast  multitude. 

10-22.  Stir  about  Him  in  the  City  —  Second  Cleansing  of 
the  Temple,  and  Miracles  there — Glorious  Vindication  of 
the  Childrek's  Testimony  —  The  Barren  Fig  Tree.  Cursed^ 
with  Lessons  from  it.  (=Mark,  xi.  11-26 ;  Luke,  xix.  45-48.)  For 
the  exposition,  see  Mark,  xi.  12-26. 

23-46.  The  Authority  of  Jesus  Questioned,  and  the  Reply 
— -The  Parables  of  the  Two  Sons,  and  of  the  Wicked  Hus- 
bandmen. (=Mark,  xi.  27  xii.  12  ;  Luke,  xx.  1-19.)  Now  com^ 
mences,  as  Alford  remarks,  that  series  of  parables  and,  discourses 
of  our  Lord  with  His  enemies,'  in  which  He  develops,  more  com- 
pletely than  ever  before.  His  hostility  to  their  hypocrisy  and  iniquity  ; 
and  so  they  are  stirred  up  to  compass  His  death. 

The  Authority  of  Jesus  Questioned,  and  the  Reply  {^,  23-27).     23. 

By  what  authority  doeet  thou  these  Ihings?— referring  particulady 

to  the  expulsion  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  from  the  temple,    and  whO 

gave  thee  this  authority  ?   24.    And  Jesus  answered  and  said 
into  them,  I  also  wiii  asK  you  one  thing  .  .  .  25.  The  baptism  of 

John  —  meaning,  his  whole  mission  and  ministry,  of  which  baptism 

was  the  proper  character,  whence  was  it  ?  from  heaven,  or  of  men  ? 
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What  wisdom  there  was  in  this  waT  of  meeting  their  question,  will 
best  appear  by  their  replj.     If  we  Mall  My,  FfOM  bMVM  ;  be  Will 

•ay  anto  as,  Why  dill  ye  aat  thaa  believe  hiai  ?— '  Why  did  ye  not 

believe  the  testimony  which  he  bore  to  Me,  as  the  promised  and 
expected  Messiah  ? '  for  that  was  the  burden  of  his  whole  testimony. 

26.  Bat  if  we  eball  My,  Of  bim  ;  we  fur  the  pMple— rather  the 

multitude.  In  Luke,  (xx.  6)  it  is,  '*  all  the  people  will  stone  us  '* — 
*  stone  us  to  death.'  for  all  boltl  Joba  M  a  propbet.  Crooked, 
cringing  hypocrites !    No  wonder  Jesus  gave  you  no  answer.    27 

And  they  Mswered  JeMe,  Md  Mid,  .We  Manot  tell.    Evidently 

their  difficulty  was,  how  to  answer,  so  as  neither  to  shake  their  deter- 
mination to  reject  the  claims  of  Christ  nor  damage  their  reoutation 
with  the  people.    For  the  truth  itself  they  cared  nothing  wnatever. 

Neither  teli  I  yea  by  what  aathority  I  do  tbOM  tbinfle.    What  com- 

posure  and  dignity  of  wisdom  does  our  Lord  here  display,  as  He  turns 
their  Question  upon  themselves,  and,  while  revealing  His  knowledge 
of  their  hypocrisy,  closes  their  mouths !  Taking  advantage  of  the 
surprise,  silence,  and  awe,  produced  by  this  reply,  our  Lord  followed 
it  immediately  up  by  the  two  following  parables. 

ParaSif  of  the  Two  Sons  (v.  28, 32)..   28.  Bat  what  thinic  VO?    A 

oertala  aiM  had  two  eoae ;  aad  be  eaaie  to  the  llrtt  and  e#l,  Sea, 

go  work  to-day  in  niy  vineyard— ^ for  true  religion  is  a  practical  thing, 

a  "bringing  forth  fruit  unto  God."    29.  He  aneworod  and  oald  I  will 

not.  Trench  notices  the  rudeness  of  this  answer,  and  the  total 
absence  of  any  attempt  to  excuse  such  disobedience,  both  character- 
istic ;  representing  careless,  reckless  sinners,  resisting  God  to  His 

face.  30.  And  be  caaie  to  the  eeoond,  and  eaid  likewiee.  And  be 
anewered  aad  eaid,  I  [go],  eir— 'I,  sir.'    The  emphatic  **!,"  here» 

denotes  the  self-righteous  complacency  which  says,  "  God,  I  thank 
thee  that  /  am  not  as  other  men  "  (Luke,  xviii,  11).  Md  WOnt  not. 
He  did  not  "  afterward  repent "  and  refuse  to  go  ;  for  there  was  here 
no  intention  to  go.  It  is  the  class  that  "  say  and  do  not "  (ch.  xxiii.  3) 
—  a  falseness  more  abominable  to  God,  says  Stier,  than  any  "I  will 

not. '  31.  Whether  of  them  twain  did  the  will  of  hie  Mher?  They 
eay  onto  htm.  The  Hret  Now  comes  the  application.  Jeeae  Mitn 
anto  them,  Veriiy  I  eay  ante  yon,  That  the  pubiioMe  and  the 

hariote  go  —  or  *  are  going ; '  even  now  entering,  while  ye  hold  back. 

into  the  kingdom  of  Goo  before  yon.    The  publicans  and  the  hai^ 

lots  were  the  first  son,  who,  when  told  to  work  in  the  Lord's  vineyard 
said,  I  will  not ;  but  afterwards  repented  and  went.  Their  early  life 
was  a  flat  tfnd  flagrant  refusal  to  oo  what  they  were  commanded  \  it 
was  one  continued  rebellion  i^ainst  the  authority  of  God.  "  The 
chief  priests  and  the  elders  of  the  people,"  with  whom  our  Lord  was 
now  speaking,  were  the  second  son,  wno  said,  I  go,  sir,  but  went  not. 
They  were  early  called,  and  all  their  life  long  professed  obedience  to 
God,  but  never  rendered  it ;  their  life  was  one  of  continued  disobedi- 
ence.   32.  For  John  oame  onto  yon  in  the  way  of  righteoueaoM— 

1.^.,  *  calling  you  to  repentance  ; '  as  Noah  is  styled  *  a  preacher  of 
righteousness '  (2  Peter,  ii.  5),  when  like  the  Baptist  he  warned  the 
old  worid  to  "  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come."  and  ye  believed  him 
not  —  "  They  did  not  reject  him  ; "  nay,  they  "  were  willing  for  a 
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son  to  rejoice  in  his  light "  (John,  v.  ^5) ;  but  they  would  not  receive 

his  testimony  to  Jesus,  biitlhe  fittblicans  and  tlie  harlott  believed 

hUi.  Of  the  publicans  this  is  twice  expressly  recorded,  Luke,  iii.  12  ; 
viL  29.  Of  the  harlots,  then,  the  same  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
though  the  fact  is  not  expressly  recorded.  These  outcasts  gladly 
believed  the  testimony  of  John  to  the  coming  Saviour,  and  so 
hastened  to  Jesus  when  He  came.     See  Luke,  vii.  37  ;  xv.  i,  &c.  and 

ye.  when  ye  had  eeen  it,  repented  not  afterward,  that  ye  might 

Believe  him.  Instead  of  being  "provoked  to  jealousy"  by  their 
example,  ye  have  seen  them  flocking  to  the  Saviour  and  getting  to 
heaven,  unmoved. 

ParabU  of  Uu  Wicked  Hushandmen  {v.  33-46).  33.    Hear  another 

parabie J  There  was  a  certain  householder,  whicii  planted  a  vine- 
yard. See  Luke,  xiii.  6.  and  hodflod  It  round  about,  and  digged  a 
winepress  in  it,  and  built  a  tower.  These  deUils  are  taken,  as  is 
the  basis  of  the  parable  itself,  from  that  beautiful  parable  of  Isaiah, 
T.  1-7,  in  order  to  fix  down  the  application  and  sustain  it  by  Old 
Testament  authority,  and  let  it  OUT  lo  huSbandmen.  These  are  just 
the  ordinary  spiritual  guides  of  the  people,  under  whose  care  and  cul- 
ture the  fruits  of  righteousness  are  expected  to  spring  up.  and  went 
ifptO  a  Ikreountry  — "for  a  long  time "  (Luke,  xx.  ^},  leaving  the 
vineyard  to  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  husbandly  dunng  the  whole 
time  of  the  Jewish  economv.    On  this  phraseology,  see  Mark,  iv.  26. 

34.  And  when  the  time  of  tne  fruit  drew  near,  he  sent  his  servants 

to  the  busbandnen.  By  these  "servants"  are  meant  the  prophets 
and  other  extraordinary  messei^ers,  raised  up  from  time  to  time.   See 

ch.  xxiii.  27.  that  they  miaht  receive  the  fruits  of  It  See  again 
Luke,  xiii.  6.  35.  And  the  husbandmen  took  his  servants,  and  beat 

one  — see  Jeremiah,  xxxvii.  15  ;  xxxviii.  6.  and  killed  anoiher — see 
Jeremiah,  xxvi  20-23.  aodstoned  another — see  2  Chronicles,  xxiv.  21. 
Compare  with  this  whole  verse  ch.  xxiii.  27,  where  our  Lord  reiterates 
these  charges  in  the  most  melting  strain.    36.  Again,  he  sent  Other 

•ervants  more  than  the  first;  and  they  did  unto  them  likewise— 

see  2  Kings,  xvii.  13  ;  2  Chronicles,  xxxvi.  15,  16 ;  Nehemiah,  ix.  26. 

37.  But  last  of  all  he  sent  unto  them  his  son,  saying,  They  will 

reverence  my  son.  In  Mark,  (xii.  6)  this  is  most  touchingly 
expressed :  "  Having  yet  therefore  one  son,  His  well-beloved.  He 
sent  Him  also  last  unto  them,  saying.  They  will  reverence  my  son." 
Luke's  version  of  it  too  (xx.  13)  is  striking:  "  Then  said  the  lord  of 
the  vineyard.  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  will  send  my  beloved  son  ;  it  may 
be  they  will  reverence  Him  when  they  see  Him."  Who  does  not  see 
that  our  Lord  here  severs  Himself,  by  the  sharpest  line  of  demar- 
cation, from  all  merely  Auman  messengers,  and  claims  for  Himself 
SonsHp  in  its  loftiest  sense  ?  (Cf.  Hebrews,  iii.  3-6.)  The  expression, 
"//  may  be  they  will  reverence  my  son,"  is  designed  to  teach  the 
almost  unimaginable  guilt  of  not  reverentially  welcoming  God's  Son. 

38.  But  when  the  husbandmen  saw  the  son,  they  said  among 

themselves — cf.  Genesis,  xxxvii.  19-20 ;  John,  xi.  47-53«  This  iS  the 
heir.  Sublime  expression  this  of  the  great  truth,  that  God's  inheri- 
tance was  destined  for,  and  in  due  time  is  to  come  into  the  possession 
of,  His  own  Son  in  our  nature  (Hebrews,  i.  2).    COfflO,  let  US  kill 
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htm,  and  let  us  seize  on  hie  inheritanee— that  so,  from  mere 

servants^  we  may  become  loreb.  This  is  the  deep  aim  of  the  depraved 
lieart ;  this  is  emphatically  "  the  root  of  all  evil."      39.    Ami  tbev 

•caught  him,  and  cast  him  out  of  the  vineyard— cf.  Hebrews,  xiit. 

I1-13  ("without  the  gate — without  the  camp");    I  Kines,  xxi.  13; 

John,  xix.  17,  and  slew  him.    40.    When  the  lord  therefore  of  the 

vineyard  OOneth.  This  represents  the  '  settling  time,'  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastics,  was  that  judicial  trial  of  the  nation 
and  its  leaders  which  issued  in  the  destruction  of  their  whole  state. 

-nvhatwlll  he  do  unto  those  hushandmen?  41-  They  say  unto  him, 
He  will  miserably  destroy  those  wicked  men —an  emphatic  alUtera- 

tion  not  easily  conveyed  in  English :  *  He  will  badly  destroy  those 
bad  men,' or  '  miserably  destroy  those  miserable  men,'  is  something 

like  it.  and  will  let  out  his  vineyard  unto  other  husbandmen 
which  shall  render  him  the  fruits  In  their  seasons.    If  this  answer 

was  given  by  the  Pharisees,  to  whom  our  Lord  addressed  the  parable, 
they  thus  unwittingly  pronounced  their  own  condemnation ;  as  did 
David  to  Nathan  the  prophet  (2  Samuel,  xii.  5-7),  and  Simon  the 
Pharisee  to  our  Lord  (Luke,  vii.  43,  &c.)  But  if  it  was  given,  as  the 
two  other  Evangelists  afi;ree  in  representing  it,  by  our  Lord  Himself, 
and  the  explicitness  of  the  answer  would  seem  to  favour  that  suppo- 
sition, then  we  can  better  explain  the  exclamation  of  the  Pharisees 
which  followed  it,  in  Luke's  report  —  "  And  when  they  heard  it,  they 
said,  God  forbid'*  —  His  whole  meaning  now  bursting  upon  them.  42. 

Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Did  ye  never  read  in  the  Scriptures  (Psalm 
cxviii.  22,  23),  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  &c.  A  bright 

Messianic  prophecy  which  reappears  in  various  forms  (Isaiah,  xxviii. 
16,  &c.),  and  was  made  glorious  use  of  by  Peter  before  the  Sanhe- 
drim (Acts,  iv.  11).     He  recurs  to  it  in  his  first  epistle  (i  Peter,  ii. 

4-6).    43.  Therefore  say  I  unto  you,  The  kingdom  of  God— God's 

Ansible  Kingdom,  or  Church,  upon  earth,  which  up  to  this  time  stood 

in  the  seed  of  Abraham,  shall  be  taken  froffl  vou,  and  jiven  to  a[ 
nation  bringing  forth  the  fruKs  thereof— <>.,  the  great  Evangelical 

community  of  the  faithful,  which,  after  the  extrusion  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  would  consist  chiefly  of  Gentiles,  until  "  all  Israel  should  be 
saved"  (Romans,  xi.  25,  26).    This  vastly  important  statement   is 

given  by  Matthew  only.  44.  And  whosoever  Shall  flBiil  on  thls  stono 
shall  be  broken ;  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fell,  it  will  grind  him 

'to  powder.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  here  a  Temple,  in  the  erection 
Xii  which  a  certain  stone^  rejected  as  unsuitable  by  the  spiritual  builders, 
5s,  by  the  great  Lord  of  the  House,  made  the  key-stone  of  the  whole. 
On  that  Stone  the  builders  were  now  "  falling  "  and  being  "  broken  " 
■(Isaiah,  viii.  15).  They  were  sustaining  great  spiritual  hurt ;  but 
soon  that  Stone  should  "  fall  upon  them '  and  "  gnnd  them  to  pow- 
der" (Daniel,  ii.  34,  35  ;  Zechanah,  xii.  3)  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
in  the  tremendous  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  personally^  as  unbe- 
lievers, in  a  more  awful  sense  still.-  45.  And  when  the  Chief  iirlests 
and  Pharisees  had  heard  his  parables — referring  to  that  of  the  Two 

Sons  and  this  one  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen,  they  perceived  that 

lie  spake  of  them.    46.  But  when  they  sought  to  lay  bands  on  him 

«—  wnich  Luke,  (xx.  19)  says  they  did  "  the  same  hour  "  hardly  able  to 
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restrain  their  rage,  they  ftared  the  MIlKitude  —  rather  '  the  multi- 
tndes'— because  theyWOk  hia  for  aprophet— just  as  they  feared  to  • 
say  John's  baptism  was  of  men,  because  the  masses  took  him  for  a 
prophet  (v.  26)b     Miserable  creatures !    So,  for  this  time,  **  they  left. 
Him  and  went  their  way  "  (Mark  xii.  za). 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

Ver.  I-I4b  Parablk  op  the  Marriage  of  the  Kino's  Son^ 
This  is  a  different  parable  from  that  of  the  Great  Supper,  in  Luke» 
xiv.  IS,  &c.,  and  is  recorded  by  Matthew  alone.    2.  The  kinod^"*  Of 

heaven  ie  like  unto  a  certalo  king,  which  made  a  marriage  ftor 

hie  eon.  '  In  this  parable,'  as.  Trench  admirably  remarks, '  we  see 
how  the  Lord  is  revealijig  Himself  in  ever  clearer  lieht  as  the  central 
Person  of  the  kingdom,  giving  here  a  far  plainer  hint  than  in  the 
last  parable  of  the  ihobility  of  His  descent  There  He  was  indeed 
the  Son,  the  only  and  beloved  one  (Mark,  xiL  6),  of  the  Householder : 
but  here  His  race  Is  royal,  and  he  appears  as  Himself  at  once  the 
King  and  the  King's  Son.  (Psalm  Ixxii.  i.)  The  last  was  a  parable 
of  the  Old  Testament  historv ;  and  Christ  is  rather  the  Ust  and 
greatest  of  the  line  of  its  prophets  and  teachers  than  the  Founder  of 
a  new. kingdom.  In.  that,  God  appears  demanding  something //-^^ 
men  ;  in  this,  a  parable  of.  grace,  God  appears  more  as  giving  some- 
thing to  them.  Thus,  as  often,  the  two  complete  each  other ;  this 
taking  vp  the  matter  where  the  other  left  it.'  The  "  marriage  "  of 
Jehovah  to  His  people  Israel  was  familiar  to  Jewish  ears ;  and  in 
Psalm  45  this  marriage  is  seen  consummated  in  the  Person  of 
Messiah  'the  King/  Himself  addressed  as  *God'  and  yet  as. 
anointed  by  '  His  GoD '  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  His  fellows. 
These  apparent  contradictories  (see  Luke  xx.  41-44)  are  resolved  in  this 
parable  ;  and  Jesus,  in  claiming  to  be  this  King's  Son,  serves  Himself 
Heir  to  all  thai  the  prophets  and  sweet  singers  of  Israel  held  forth 
as  to  yehovak*s  ineffably  near  and  endeanng  union  to  His  people,. 
But  observe  carefully,  that  the  Bride  does  not  come  into  view  in  this^ 
parable ;  its  design  being  to  teach  oertain  truths  under  the  figure  of 
guests  at  a  wedding  feast^  and  the  want  of  a  wedding  ^orK^i^if/,  which 
would  not  have  harmonized  with  the  introduction  of  the  Bride.  3. 
And  eent  forth  hie  eervants  —  representing  all  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  to  Oall  them  that  were  hidden — here  mei^ning  the  Jews, 
who  were  "  bidden  "  from  the  first  choice  of  them  onwards  through 
every  summons  addressed  to  them  by  the  prophets  to  hold  themselves, 
in  readiness  for  the  appearing  of  their  King,  to  the  weddittO — or 
the  piarriage  festivities,  when  the  preparations  were  all  concluded.. 
and  they  would  not  oome— as  the  issue  of  the  whole  ministiy  of 
tiM  Baptist,  our  Lord  Himself,  and  His  apostles  thereafter,  too  sadly 

showed.  4.  my  oxen  and  my  Mlinge  are  killed,  and  all  things 
are  ready:  oome  unto  the  marriage.    This  poinu  to  those  Gospel 

calls  after  Christ's  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  effusion  of  the 
Spirit,  to  which  the  pajrable  could  not  directly  allude,  but  when  only 
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it  could  be  said,  with  strict  propriety,  **  that  all  things  were  ready." 
Cf.  I  Corinthians,  v.  7,  8,  **  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us ; 
therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast: "  also  John,  vi.  51,  **  I  am  the  living 
bread  which  came  aown  from  heaven ;  if  an|r  man  eat  of  this  bread 


he  shall  live  for  ever :  and  the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh, 
which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world.*'    5.  But  they  made  liflht 

of  K.  and  went  their  ways,  one  to  hie  firR,  another  to  nie 


merofcandlee :    6.  And  the  remnant  took<  hie  eervante,  and  en 
treated  them  epiteftilly^*  insulted  them,'  and  slew  them.    These 

are  two  different  classes  of  unbelievers ;  the  one  simply  indifferent : 
the  other  absolutely  hostile — the  one,  contemptuous  scomers ;  the 
oi!titx,\A\Xtx  persecutors.  7.  Bvt  when  the  llinf  — the  Great  God, 
who  is  the  father  of  our  Lord  Tesus  Christ,  beard  thereof,  bO  was 
wroth  —  at  the  affront  put  both  on  His  Son,  and  on  Himself  who 
had  deigned  to  invite  them,  and  eont  Hirth  hiS  armlos.  The  Ro^ 
mans  are  here  styled  God's  armies,  just  as  the  Assyrian  is  styled  "  the 
rod  of  His  anger"  (Isaiah,  x.  5),  as  being  the  executors  of  His  judi- 
cial vengeance,    and  deetroyeid  thoee  mnrderere— and  in  what 

vast  numbers  did  they  do  it !  and  bumed  BO  their  CH^.  Ah ! 
Jerusalem,  once  "  the  city  of  the  Great  King  "  (Psalm  xlviii.  2),  and 
even  up  almost  to  this  time  (ch.  v.  35) ;  but  now  it  is  "  their  city  " — 
just  as  our  Lord,  a  day  or  two  after  this,  said  of  the  temple,  where 
God  had  so  long  dwelt, "  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  " 

(ch.  xxiii.  38) !  Cf.  Luke,  xix.  43, 44.  8.  The  wedding  Is  ready, 
but  they  whioh  were  bidden  were  not  worthy— for  how  should 

those  be  deemed  worthy  to  sit  down  at  His  table  who  had  affronted 
Him  by  their  treatment  of  His  gracious  invitation?  9.  60  ye  thoro- 
fMre  into  the  highways  —  the  great  outlets  and  thoroughfares, 
whether  of  town  or  country,  where  human  beings  are  to  be  found, 

and  as  many  as  ye  shall  And  bid  to  the  marriage— t./*.,  just  as 
they  are.  la  80  those  servante  went  out  into  the  hinnways. 
and  gathered  together  all  as  many  as  they  frand,  both  bad  and 

good  —  i.e,  without  making  any  distinction  between  open  sinners  and 
the  morally  correct.  The  Gospel  call  fetched  in  Jews,  Samaritans, 
and  outlying  heathen  alike.  Thus  far  the  parable  answers  to  that  of 
*  the  Great  Supper,'  Luke,  xiv.  16,  &c.    But  the  distinguishing  feature 

of  our  parable  is  what  follows:    11.  And  when  the  king  oame  in 

to  see  the  guests.  Solemn  expression  this,  of  that  omniseieni  in- 
spection .  of  every  professed  disaple  of  the  Lord  Jesus  from  age  to 
age,  in  virtue  of  which  his  true  character  will  be  judicially  proclaimed ! 
he  saw  there  a  man.  This  shows  that  it  ts  the  judgment  of  sif- 
dividuals  which  is  intended  in  this  latter  part  of  the  parable :  the  first 
part  represents  rather  national  judgment.  whIoh  had  not  On  a 
wedding  garment.  The  language  here  is  drawn  from  the  following 
remarkable  passage  in  Zephaniah,  i.  7,  8 :  — *^  Hold  thy  peace  at  ihe 
presence  of  the  Lord^God  ;  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand  :  for 
the  Lord  hath  prepared  a  sacrifice,  He  hath  bid  His  guests.  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  sacrince,  that  !  will 
punish  the  princes  and  the  king^s  children,  and  all  such  as  are  clothed 
with  stranee  apparel."  The  custom  in  the  East  of  presenting  festival 
garments  (see  Genesis,  xlv.  33 ;  3  Kings,  v.  33),  even  though  not 
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clearly  proved,  is  eertainty  presupposed  here.  It  undoubtedly  means 
something  which  they  bring  not  of  their  own  —  for  how  could  they 
have  any  such  dress  who  were  gathered  in  from  the  highways  indis- 
criminately?— but  which  they  receive  as  their  appropriate  dress. 
And  what  can  that  be  but  what  is  meant  by  '*  putting  on  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  as  **  The  Lord  our  Righteousness? "  (See  Psalm  xlv.  13, 
14.)  Nor  coold  such  language  be  stranee  to  those  in  whose  ears  had 
so  long  resounded  those  words  of  prophetic  joy  :  "  I  will  greatly  re- 
joice in  the  Lord,  my  soul  shall  be  joyiiil  in  my  God ;  for  He  hath 
clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  salvation,  He  hath  covered  me  with 
the  robe  of  righteousness,  as  a  bridegroom  decketh  himself  with  orna- 
ments, and  as  a  bride  adometh  herself  with  her  jewels  "    (Isaiah,  Ixi. 

10).  13.  Friendy  liow  et»6tt  thou  in  httker  net  having  a  wed- 
dlna  awwent?  And  lie  was  speeoiileet— being  self-condemned. 
13.  Then  said  tlie  Icing  to  tlie  servants— the  angelic  ministers  of 

divine  vengeance  (as  in  rh.  xiii.  41).    Bind  bin   hand  and  fMt — 

putting  it  out  of  his  iy wer  to  resist   and  take  him  away,  and  cast 

nin  into  enter  darkness.  So  ch.yiii.  12  ;  xxv.  3a  The  expression 
b  emphatic — 'the  darkness  which  is  outside.'  To  be  *  outside*  at  all 
— or,  in  the  language  of  Revelation,  xxii.  15,  to  be  *  without*  the 
heavenly  city,  excluded  from  its  joyous  nuptials  and  gladsome  fes- 
tivities—>  is  sad  enough  in  itself,  without  anything  else.  But  to  find 
themselves  not  only  excluded  from  the  brightness  and  glory  and  joy 
and  felicity  of  the  kingdom  above,  but  thrust  into  a  region  of  "dark- 
ness," with  all  its  horrors,  this  is  the  dismal  retribution  here  announced, 
that  awaits  the  unworthy  at  the  great  day.    [there]-* in  that  region 

and  condition,  shall  be  weepino  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Seech. 
xiiL  42.    14.  For  many  are  ealled,  but  ftw  are  ehosen.    So  ch. 

xix.  3a    See  ch.  xx.  16. 

15-40.  Entangling  Questions  about  Tribute,  the  Resur- 
rection, AND  THE  Great  Commandment,  with  the  Replies. 
(=Mark,  xii.  13-34 ;  Luke,  xx.  20-40.)  For  the  exposition,  see  Mark, 
xii.  13-34- 

41-46.  Christ  Baffles  the  Pharisees  by  a  Question  about 
David  and  the  Messiah.  (=Mark,  xii.  35-37  ;  Luke,  xx.  41-44.) 
For  the  exposition,  see  Mark,  xii.  35-37. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

Ver.  1-39.  Denunciation  op  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  — 
Lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  and  Farewell  to  the  Temple. 
(=:Mark,  xiL  38-40 ;  Luke,  xx.  45-47.)  For  this  long  and  terrible  dis- 
course we  are  indebted,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  verses  in  Mark 
and  Luke,  to  Matthew  alone.  But  as  it  is  only  an  extended  repeti- 
tion of  denunciations  uttered  not  long  before  at  the  table  of  a  Phari- 
see, and  recorded  by  Luke  (xl  37-54)^  we  may  take  both  together  in 
the  exposition. 

Denunciation  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  (v,  1-36).  The  first 
twelve  verses  were  addressed  more  immediately  to  the  disciples,  the 
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rest  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,      i.  Then  spake   Jtsns  io  the 

nuKitude— *to  the  multitudes,'  and  to  hie  dieciplee.  a.  Saying, 
The  ecribee  and  the  Pharieeee  eit    The  Jewish  teachers  stood  to 

read,  but  sat  to  expound  the  Scriptures,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing^ 
Luke,  iv.  i6  with  v.  ao.  In  Meeee'  seat  —  »>.,  as  interpreters  of  the 
law  given  by  Moses.     5.  All  therefore — ''.^.»  all  which,  as  sitting  in 

that  seat  and  teaching  cut  of  that  law,  they  Md  you  Observe,  that 

observe  and  do.  The  word  "  therefore  "  is  thus,  it  will  be  seen,  of 
great  importance,  as  limiting  those  injunctions  which  He  would  have 
Uiem  obey  to  what  they  fetched  from  the  law  itself.  In  requiring  im* 
plicit  obedience  to  such  injunctions,  He  would  have  them  to  recog- 
nize the  authority  with  which  they  taught  over  and  above  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  law  itself ^*^ an  important  principle  truly;  but  He  who 
denounced  the  traditions  of  such  teachers  (ch.  xv.  3)  cannot  have 
meant  here  to  throw  His  shield  orer  these.  It  is  remarked  by  Web- 
si^R  &  Wilkinson  that  the  warning  to  beware  of  the  scribes  is  given 
•by  Mark  and  Luke  without  any  qualification;  yie  charge  to  respect 
and  obey  them  being  reported  by  Matthew  alone,  indicating  for  whom 
this  Gospel  was  especially  written,  and  the  writer's  desire  to  conciliate 

the  Jews.  4.  For  they  bind  heavy  burdens  and  orievons  to  be 
borne,  and  lay  then  on  men's  shoulders ;  but  tney  themselves 
will  not  move  them— -"touch  them  not"  (Luke,  xi.  46),  with  one 

of  their  fingers — referring  not  so  much  to  the  irksomeness  of  the 
legal  rites,  though  they  were  irksome  enough  (Acts,  xv.  10),  as  to  the 
heartless  rigour  with  which  they  were  enforced,  and  by  men  of  shame- 
less inconsistency.     5.  But  all  their  works  they  do  for  to  be 

seen  of  men.    Whatever  good  they  do,  or  zeal  they  shoi^  has  but 

one  motive — ^  human  applause,  they  make  broad  their  phylacteries 

—  strips  of  parchment  with  Scripture-texts  on  them,  worn  on  the 
forehead,  arm,  and  side,  in  time  of  prayer,  and  enlarge  the  borders 
of  their  garments  —  fringes  of  their  upper  garments  (Numbers,  xv. 

37.40).    6.  And  love  the  uppermost  rooms.    The  word  "room"  is 

now  obsolete  in  the  sense  here  intended.  It  should  be  *  the  upper- 
most place,'  !>.,  the  place  of  highest  honour,     at  fBastS,  ano  the 

chief  seats  in  the  synagogues.  See  Luke,  xiv.  7,  8.  7.  And 
greetings  in  the  markets,  and  to  be  called  of  men,  Rabbi,  Rabbi. 

it  is  the  sjnrit  rather  than  the  letter  of  this  that  must  be  pressed ; 
although  the  violation  of  the  letter,  springing  from  spiritual  pride,  has 
done  incalculable  evil  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  reiteration  of 
the  word  *'  Rabbi "  shows  how  it  tickled  the  ear  and  fed  the  spiritual 

pride  of  those  ecclesiastics.  But  be  not  ye  calied  Rabbi;  for 
one  is  your  Master — Wour  Guide,  vour  Teacher.'  o.  And  Call  no 
man  your  father  upon  the  earth ;  ror  one  Is  your  Father,  which 

is  in  heaven,  &c.  To  construe  these  injunctions  into  a  condemna- 
tion of  every  title  by  which  church  rulers  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  flock  which  they  rule,  is  virtually  to  condemn  that  rule  itself ; 
and  accordingly  the  same  persons  do  both — but  against  the  whole 
strain  of  the  New  Testament  and  sound  Christian  judgment  But 
when  we  have  guarded  ourselves  against  these  extremes,  let  us  see  to 
it  that  we  retain  the  full  spirit  of  this  warning  against  that  itch  for 
ecclesiastical  superiority  woich  has  been  the  bane  and  the  scandal  of 
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Christ's  ministers  in  eveij  age.    (On  the  use  of  the  word  "  Christ " 

here,  see  ch.  1 1.)    ii.  But  he  that  !•  greatest  among  yoN  shall 

be  your  servant.  This  plainly  means,  '  shall  show  that  he  is  so  by 
becoming  your  servant ; '  as  in  ch.  xx.  27,  compared  with  Mark,  x. 

44-    12.  And  whosoever  shall  exalt  himselr  shall  be  abased. 

See  Luke  xviii.  14.  What  follows  was  addressed  ^more  immediately 
to  the  bribes  and  the  Pharisees.     13.  But  WOS  unto  VOU,  SCribes 

and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  fbr  ye  shut  up  the   Kingdom   of 

heaven  against  men.  Here  they  are  charged  with  shutting  heaven 
against  men :  in  Luke  xi.  52,  they  are  charged  with  what  was  worse, 
taking  away  the  key —  "  the  key  of  knowledge  "  —  which  means,  not 
the  key  to  open  knowledge,  but  knowledge  as  the  only  key  to  open 
heaven.  A  right  knowledge  of  God's  revealed  word  is  eternal  life,  as 
our  Lord  says  (John,  xvii.  3,  and  v.  39)  ;  but  this  they  took  away  from 
the  people,  substituting  for  it  their  wretched  traditions.     14.  Woe 

unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye  devour 

widows'  houses;  &c  Taking  advantage  of  the  helpless  condition 
and  confiding  character  of  *'  widows,*'  uey  contrived  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  their  property,  while  by  their  "  long  prayers  "  they  made 
them  believe  they  were  raised  far  above  "filthy  lucre."  So  much 
**  the  greater  damnation  "  awaits  them.  What  a  life-like  description 
of  the  Romish  clergy,  the  true  successors  of  those  scribes !     15.  Woo 

unto  you  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye  compass 
sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte— from  heathenism.  We 
have  evidence  of  this  in  Josephus.  and  when  he  Is  made,  ye 
make  him  two-fold  more  the  child  of  heH  than  yourselves— 

condemned,  for  the  hypocrisy  he  would  learn  to  practice,  both  by 
the  religion  he  left  ana  that  he  embraced.  16.  Woe  untO  yoU,  yo 
blind  guides.  Striking  expression  this  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  er- 
roneous teaching.  Our  Lord,  here  and  in  some  following  verses,  con- 
demns the  subtle  distinctions  they  made  as  to  the  sanctity  of  oaths, 
distinctions  invented  only  to  promote  their  own  avaricious  purposes. 

which  say,  Whosoever  shall  swear  by  the  Temple,  It  is  nmhing  ' 
—he  has  incurred  no  debt,  but  whosoever  shall  swear  by  the 

pold  of  the  temple  —  meaning  not  the  gold  that  adorned  the  temple 
Itself,  but  the  Carian  set  apart  for  sacred  uses  (see  ch.  xv.  5),  he  IS  a 
debtor  1  —  /./.,  it  is  no  longer  his  own,  even  though  the  necessities  of  a 
parent  might  require  it.     We  know  who  the  successors  of  these  men 

are.    but  whosoever  sweareth  by  the  gift  that  is  upon  it  he 

is  guilty.     It  should  have  been  rendered,  "  he  is  a  debtor,"  as  in  v, 

16.  19.  Ye  fools,  and  blind!  for  whether  is  greater,  the  gift, 
or  the  attar  that  sanctifleth  the  gift?  (See  Exodus  xxix.  37). 
20-22.  Whoso  therefore  shall  swear  by  the  altar,  &c.  See  ch. 
v.  33-37-    23.  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  I 

for  ye  pay  ttthe  of  mini  and  anise  — rather,  Mill,'  as  in  margin, 
and  cummin.  In  Luke  (xi.  42)  it  is  "  and  rue,  and  all  manner  of 
herbs."  They  grounded  this  practice  on  Leviticus,  xxvii.  30,  which 
they  interpreted  rigidly.  Our  Lord  purposely  names  the  most  trifling 
products  of  the  earth,  as  examples  of  what  they  punctiliously  exacted 

the  tenth  of.  and'havo  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, 
Judgment,  mercy,  and  fieitth.    in  Luke  (XL42)  it  is  **  judgment, 
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mercy,  and  the  love  of  God  "  —  the  expression  being  probably  varied 
by  our  Lord  Himself  on  the  two  different  occasions.  In  both,  His 
reference  is  to  Micah,  vi.  6-8,  where  the  prophet  makes  all  acceptable 
religion  to  consist  of  three  elements — "  doing  justly,  loving  mercy,  and 
walking  humbly  with  our  God  ;"-  which  third  element  pre-supposes 
and  comprehends  both  the  "  faith  "  of  Matthew  and  the  **  love "  of 
Luke.  See  Mark  xi.  29,  32,  33.  The  same  tendency  to  merge  greater 
duties  into  less  besets  even  the  children  of  God  ;  but  it  is  the  char^ 

acterisiic  of  hypocrius,   these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to 

leave  the  other  undone.  There  is  no  need  for  one  set  of  duties  to 
jostle  out  another ;  but  it  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  of  the  greater 
duties  our  Lord  says,  "  Ye  ought  to  have  done  "  them,  while  of  the 
lesser  He  merely  says,  "  Ye  ought  not  to  leave  them  undone."     24. 

Ye  blind  guides,  whieh  strain  at  a  gnat.    The  proper  rendering 

—  as  in  the  older  English  translations,  and  perhaps  our  own  as  it 
came  from  the  translators'  hands  —  evidently  is,  'strain  out.*  It  was 
the  custom,  says  Trench,  of  the  stricter  Jews  to  strain  their  wine, 
vinegar,  and  other  potables  through  linen  or  gauze,  lest  unawares  they 
should  drink  down  some  little  unclean  insect  therein,  and  thus  trans- 
gress (Leviticus,  xi.  20,  23,  41,  42) — just  as  the  Budhists  do  now  in 
Ceylon  and  Hindostan — and  to  this  custom  of  theirs  our  Lord  here 
refers,  and  SWalloW  a  Oamel  —  the  largest  animal  the  Jews  knew, 
as  the  "  gnat "  was  the  smallest ;  both  were  by  the  law  unclean,  25. 
within  they  are  full  of  extortion.  In  Luke  ^i.  30)  the  same  word 
is  rendered  "  ravening,"  i>.,  '  rapacity.'    26.  TnOU  blind   Pharisee, 

cleanse  first  that  which  Is  within  the  cup  and  platter,  that  the 
outside  of  them  may  be  clean  also.    In  Luke  (xi.  40)  it  is,  '*  Ye 

fools,  did  not  he  that  made  that  which  is  without  make  that  which  is 
within  also?" — *  He  to  whom  belongs  the  outer  life,  and  of  right  de- 
mands its  subjection  to  Himself,  is  the  inner  man  less  His?'  A 
remarkable  example  this  of  our  Lord's  power  of  drawing  the  most 
striking  illustrations  of  great  truths  from  the  most  familiar  objects 
and  incidents  in  life.*  To  these  words,  recorded  by  Luke,  He  adds 
the  following,  involving  a  principle  of  immense  value :  "  But  rather  give 
alms  of  such  things  as  ye  have,  and  behold,  all  things  are  clean  unto 
you."  (Luke  xi.  41.)  As  the  ^reed  of  these  hypocrites  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  their  character  (Luke,  xvL  14),  our  Lord  bids 
them  exemplify  the  opposite  character,  and  then  their  outside^  ruled 
by  this,  would  be  beautiful  in  the  eye  of  God,  and  their  meals  would 
be  eaten  with  clean  hands,  though  never  so  fouled  with  the  business 
of  this  worky  world.     (See  Eccksiastics,  ix.  7.)     27.  WoO  Unto  VOU, 

scribes  and  Pharisees,  hynocrites  1  for  ye  are  like  whited  (or 

*  whitewashed ')  sepulchres  (cf.  Acts,  xxiii.  3).  The  process  of  white- 
washing the  sepulchres,  as  Lightfoot  says,  was  performed  on  a  cer- 
tain day  every  year,  not  for  ceremonial  cleansing,  but,  as  the  follow- 
ing words  seem  rather  to  imply,  to  beautify  them.     whIch   Indeed 

appear  beautifkil  outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead  men's 

bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness.  What  a  powerful  way  of  convey- 
ing the  charge,  that  with  all  their  fair  show  their  hearts  were  full  of 
corruption  !  (Cf.  Psalm  v.  9 ;  Romans,  iii.  13.)  But  our  Lord  strip- 
ping off  the  ngure,  next  holds  up  their  iniquity  in  naked  coloUr&. 
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Wkerefbre  ¥•  be  wttiettes  uato  yoartelvM^  that  ye  are  tlie 
obildrea  er  tbem  which  killed  the  prepheU— «>.,  'ye  be  wit- 
nesses that  ye  have  inherited  and  voluntarily  served  yourselves  heirs 
to,  the  truth-hating,  prophet-killing,  spirit  of  your  fathers.'  Out  of 
pretended  respect  and  honour,  they  repaired  and  beautified  the 
sepulchres  of  tne  prophets,  and  with  whining  hypocrisy  said,  "  If  we 
haid  been  in  their  days,  how  differently  should  we  have  treated  these 
prophets?"  while  all  the  time  they  were  witnesses  to  themselves  that 
they  were  the  children  of  them  that  killed  the  prophets,  convicting 
themselves  daily  of  as  exact  a  resemblance  in  spirit  and  character  to 
the  very  class  over  whose  deeds  they  pretended  to  mourn,  as  child  to 
parent«  In  Luke  xi.  44,  our  Lord  gives  another  turn  to  this  figure 
of  a  grave :  "  Ye  are  as  graves  which  appear  not,  and  the  men  that 
walk  over  them  are  not  aware  of  them.'  As  one  might  unconsciously 
walk  over  a  grave  concealed  from  view,  and  thus  contract  ceremonial 
defilement,  so  the  plausible  exterior  of  the  Pharisees  kept  people  from 
perceiving  the  pollution  they  contracted  from  coming  in  contact  with 

such  corrupt  characters.  33.  Ye  terpents.  ye  generation  of  vipers/ 
bow  can  ye  eecape  the  damnation  of  hell  7    In  thus,  at  the  end 

of  His  ministry,  recalling  the  words  of  the  Baptist  at  the  outset  of 
his,  our  Lord  would  seem  to  intimate  that  the  only  difference  between 
their  condemnation  now  and  then  was,  that  now  they  were  ripe  for 
their  doom,  which  they  were  not  then.    34.  Wherefore,  behold,  I 

send  note  you  prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes.    The  / 

here  is  empluitic  ;  *  I  am  sending/  1^.,  '  am  about  to  send.'  In  Luke» 
xi.  49,  the  variation*  is  remarkable :  '*  Therefore  also,  said  the  wisdom 
of  God,  I  will  send  them,"  &c.  What  precisely  is  meant  by  "  the 
wisdom  of  God  "  here,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine.  To  us  it 
appears  to  be  simply  an  announcement  of  a  purpose  of  the  Divine 
Wisdom,  in  the  high  style  of  ancient  prophecy,  to  send  a  last  set  of 
messengers  whom  the  people  would  reject,  and  rejecting,  would  fill 
up  the  cup  of  their  iniquity.  But,  whereas,  in  Luke  it  is,  '  I,  the 
Wisdom  of  God,  will  send  them,'  in  Matthew  it  is,  '  I,  Jesus,  am 
sending  them ; '  language  only  befitting;  the  one  Sender  of  all  the 
prophets,  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  now  m  the  flesh.  They  are  evi- 
ilently  Evangelical  messengers,  but  called  by  the  familiar  Jewbh 
names  of  "  prophets,  wise  men,  and  scribes,"  whose  counterparts  were 
the  inspired  and  gifted  servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  for  in  Luke  (xi, 

49)  it  is  "prophets  and  apostles."  unto  the  blood  of  Zacharias, 
son  of  Baraohias,  whom  ye  slew  between  the  temple  and  the 

altar.  As  there  is  no  record  of  ^y  fresh  murder  answering  to  this 
description,  probably  the  allusion  is  not  to  any  recent  murder,  but  to 
2  Chronicles,  xxiv.  20-22,  as  the  last  recorded  and  most  suitable  case 
for  illustration.  And  as  Zachariah's  last  words  were,  "  The  Lord  re^ 
quire  it"  so  they  are  here  warned  that  of  that  generation  it  should 

be  required,    36.  Verily  I  Say  unto  yon.  All  these  things  shall 

come  upon  this  generation.  As  it  was  only  in  the  last  generation 
of  them  that  "  the  iniq^uity  of  the  Amorites  was  full "  (Genesis,  xv. 
16),  and  then  the  abominations  of  ages  were  at  once  completely  and 
awfully  avenged,  so  the  iniquity  of  Israel  was  allowed  to  accumulate 
from  age  to  age,  tiU  in  that  geaeratioa  it  came  to  the  fiiU,  and  the 
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whole  collected  vengeance  of  Heaven  broke  at  once  over  its  devoted 
head.  In  the  first  French  Revolution  the  same  awful  principle  was 
exemplified,  and  Christendom  has  not  done  with  it  yet. 

Lamentation  over  yerusalem^  and  Farewell  to  the  Temple  {v,  37-39). 

37.  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalen,  thou  that  klllest  the  propneU,  and 
stonest  them  which   are  sent  nnto  thee,  &c.     How  ineffably 

grand  and  melting  is  this  apostrophe !  It  is  the  very  heart  of  God 
pouring  itself  forth  through  human  flesh  and  speech.  It  is  this  in- 
carnation  of  the  innermost  life  and  love  of  Deity^  pleading  with  men, 
bleeding  for  them,  and  ascending  only  to  open  His  arms  to  them  and 
win  them  back  by  the  power  of  this  Story  of  matchless  love,  that  has  con- 
quered the  world,  that  will  yet "  draw  all  men  unto  Him/'  and  beautify 
and  ennoble  Humanity  itself!  "Jerusalem"  here  does  not  mean  the  mere 
city  or  its  inhabitants ;  nor  is  it  to  be  viewed  merely  as  the  metropolis 
of  the  nation^  but  as  the  center  of  their  religious  li/ei—^**^  the  city  of 
their  solemnities,  whither  the  tribes  went  up  to  give  thanks  unto  the 
name  of  the  Lord ;  '*  and  at  this  moment  it  was  full  of  them.  It  is 
the  whole  family  of  God,  then,  which  is  here  apostrophized,  by  a 
name  dear  to  every  Jew,  recalling  to  him  all  that  was  distinctive  and 
and  precious  in  his  religion.  The  intense  feeling  that  sought  vent  in 
this  utterance  comes  out  first  in  the  redoubling  of  the  opening  word 
"  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem ! "  but,  next  in  the  picture  of  it  which  He 
draws — "that  killest  the  prophets  and  stonest  them  which  are  sent 
unto  thee  ! "  — >  not  content  with  spuming  God*s  messages  of  mercy, 
that  canst  not  suffer  even  the  messengers  to  live  !  When  He  adds, 
**  How  of^en  would  I  have  gathered  thee  ! "  He  refers  surely  to  some- 
thing beyond  the  six  or  seven  times  that  He  visited  and  taught  in 
Jerusalem  while  on  earth.  No  doubt  it  points  to  "the  prophets," 
whom  they  "  killed  "  to  **  them  that  were  sent  unto  her,"  whom  they 
"  stoned."  But  whom  would  He  have  gathered  so  often  ?  "  Thee," 
truth-hating,  mercy-spuming,  prophet-killing  Jerasalem — how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  Thee  !  Compare  with  this  that  affecting  clause 
in  the  great  ministerial  commission,  "  that  repentance  and  remission 
of  sins  should  be  preached  in  His  name  among  all  nations,  beginning 
at  Jerusalem  !^^  (Luke,  xxiv.  47.)  What  encouragement  to  the 
heart-broken  at  their  own  long-continued  and  obstinate  rebellion  ! 
But  we  have  not  yet  got  to  the  whole  heart  of  this  outburst.  I  would 
have  gathered  thee.  He  says,  "even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wings."  Was  ever  imagery  so  homely  invested  with  such 
grace  and  such  sublimity  as  this,  at  our  Lord's  touch  ?  And  yet  how 
exquisite  the  figure  itself — of  pro^tion,  rest,  warmth,  and  all  man- 
ner  of  conscious  well-being  m  those  poor,  defenceless,  dependent 
little  creatures,  as  they  creep  under  and  feel  themselves  overshadowed 
by  the  capacious  and  kindly  wing  of  the  mother-bird !  If,  wandering 
beyond  hearing  of  her  peculiar  call,  they  are  overtaken  by  a  storm 
or  attacked  by  an  enemy,  what  can  they  do  but  in  the  one  case  droop 
and  die,  and  in  the  other  submit  to  be  torn  to  pieces?  But  if  they 
can  reach  in  time  their  place  of  safety,  under  the  mother's  wing,  in 
vain  will  an  enemy  try  to  drag  them  thence.  For  rising  into  strength, 
kindling  into  fury,  and  forgetting  herself  entirely  in  her  young,  she 
will  let  the  last  drop  of  her  blood  be  shed  out  and  perish  in  defence 
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of  her  precious  charge,  rather  than  yield  them  to  an  enemy's  talons. 
How  significant  all  this  of  what  Jesus  is  and  does  for  men  !  Under 
His  great  Mediatorial  wing  would  He  have  "eathered"  Israel.  For 
the  ^;ure,  see  Deuteronomy,  xxxii.  10-12 ;  Rutli,  ii.  12  ;  Psalms,  xvii. 
8  ;  xzxvi.  7  ;  Ixi.  4  ;  Ixiii.  7  ;  xci.  4  ;  Isaiah,  xxxi.  5  ;  Malachi,  iv.  a.  The 
ancient  rabbins  had  a  beautiful  expression  for  proselytes  from  the 
heathen — that  they  had  '  come  under  the  wings  of  the  Shechinah/ 
For  this  last  word,  see  v,  38.  But  what  was  the  result  of  all  this 
tender  and  mighty  love?  The  answer  is  "And  ye  would  not."  O 
mysterious  word !  mysterious  the  resistance  of  such  patient  Love  — 
mysterioas  the  liberty  of  adf-undoing !  The  awiul  dignity  of  the 
will^  as  here  expressed,  might  make  the  ears  to  tingle.  38.  Baholdy 
3flNnr  home  —  the  Temple,  beyond  all  doubt;  but  thHr  house  now, 
not  the  Lord's.  See  ch.  xxii.  7.  is  left  Mllto  yON  desolate  —  *  de- 
serted;'  i^.f  of  its  Divine  Inhabitant.  But  who  is  that?  Hear  the 
next  words:  39.  FOT  I  My  HHtO  yoil  —  and  these  were /^rx  last 
words  to  the  impenitent  nation:  see  opening  remarks  Mark,  xiii. 
—Ye  shall  «et  see  ne  kencefbrth.  What?  Does  Jesus  mean  that 
He  was  Himself  the  Lord  of  the  temple,  and  that  it  became  "  deserted  " 
when  Hk  finally  left  it?  It  is  even  so.  Now  is  thy  fate  sealed,  O 
Jerusalem,  for  the  elory  is  departed  from  thee !  That  glory,  once 
visible  in  the  holy  of  holies,  over  the  mercy-seat,  when  on  the  day  of 
atonement  the  blood  of  typical  expiation  was  sprinkled  on  it  and  in 
front  of  it  —  called  by  the  Jews  the  Sheckiftaky  or  the  Dwellings  as 
being  the  visible  pavilion  of  Jehovah  —  that  glory,  which  Isaiah  (ch. 
6)  saw  in  vision,  the  beloved  disciples  says  was  tJu  ghry  of  Christ 
(John,  xii.  41).  Though  it  was  never  risible  in  the  second  temple, 
Haggai  foretold  that  "  the  ghry  of  that  latter  house  should  be  greater 
than  of  the  forfner  "  (ch.  ii.  9),  because  **  the  Lord  whom  they  sought 
was  suddenly  to  come  to  His  Temple  "  (Malachi,  iii.  i),  not  in  a  mere 
bright  cloud,  but  enshrined  in  living  Humanity !  Yet  brief  as  well 
as  *'  sudden  "  was  the  manifestation  to  be ;  for  the  words  He  was  now 
uttering  were  to  be  His  very  last  within  its  precincts,    till  ye  shall 

say,  Blessed  is  he  that  oometh  in  the  nane  of  the  Lord  :  »>., 

till  those  "  Hosannas  to  the  Son  of  David  "  with  which  the  multitude 
had  welcoMed  Him  into  the  city— instead  of  "  sore  displeasing  the  chief 
priests  and  scribes"  (ch.  xxi«  15)— should  brtak  forth  from  the  whole 
nation,  as  their  glad  acclaim  to  their  once  pierced  but  now  acknowl- 
edged Messiah.  That  such  a  time  will  come  is  clear  from  Zachariah, 
xii.  10 ;  Romans,  xi.  26 ;  2  Corinthians,  iii.  15,  16,  &c.  In  what  sense 
they  shall  then  '*  see  Him,"  may  b«  gathered  from  Zachariah,  ii.  lo- 
13  ;  Ezekiel,  xxxvii.  23-28 :  xxxix.  2^29,  &c 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Ver.  1-51.    Christ's  Prophecy  of  the   Destruction  of  Je» 

RUSALBM,     AND     WARNINGS    SUGGESTED    BY    IT    TO    PREPARE    FOR 

His  Second  Coming.    (=Mark,  xiii.  1-37 ;  Luke,  xxi.  5-36.)    For 
the  exposition,  see  Mark,  xiii.  1-37. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Ver.  1*13.  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins.  This  and  the  fol- 
lowing parable  are  in  Matthew  alone,  i.  Th6B — at  the  time  referred 
to  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  the  time  of  the  Lord's 
Second  Coming  to  reward  his  faithful  servants  and  take  vengeance  on 

the  faithless.  Then  shall  the  klngdoM  ef  heavM  be  likeaed  unto 
ten  virgins,  which  took  their  lampe,  and  went  forth  to  Meet  the 

bridegroom.  This  supplies  a  key  to  the  parable,  whose  object  is,  in 
the  main,  the  same  as  that  of  the  last  parable  *~  to  illustrate  tM£ 
vigilant  and  expectant  altitude  of  faith^  in  respect  of  which  believers 
are  described  as  '*  thev  that  look  for  Him  "  (Hebrews,  ix.  38),  and 
*'  love  His  appearing '  (3  Timothy,  iv.  8).  In  the  last  parable  it  was 
that  of  servants  waiting  for  their  absent  Lord ;  in  this  it  is  that  of 
vii^n-attendants  on  a  Bride,  whose  duty  it  was  to  go  forth  at  night 
with  lamps,  and  "be  ready  on  the  appearance  of  the  Bridegroom  to 
conduct  the  Bride  to  his  house,  and  go  in  with  him  to  the  marriage. 
This  entire  and  beautiful  change  of  figure  brings  out  the  lesson  of 
the  former  parable  in  quite  a  new  light  But  let  it  be  observed  that, 
just  as  in  the  parable  of  the  Marriage  Supper,  so  in  this  —  the  Bride 
does  not  come  into  view  at  all  in  this  parable ;  the  Virgins  and  the 
Bridegroom  holding  forth  all  the  intended  instruction ;  nor  could  be- 
lievers be  represented  both  as  Bride  and  Bridal  Attendants  without 

incongruity.  3.  And  flvo  of  them  were  wise,  and  five  were  fool- 
ish. They  are  not  distinguished  into  good  and  bad,  as  Trench 
observes,  but  into  "wise"  and  "foolish" — just  as  in  ch.  vii.  35-37, 
those  who  reared  their  house  for  eternity  are  distinguished  into 
"  wise  "  and  "  foolish  builders ; "  because  in  both  cases  a  certain  degree 
of  good-will  towards  the  truth  is  assumed.  To  make  any  thing  of 
the  equal  number  of  both  classes  would,  we  think,  be  precarious,  save 
to  warn  us  how  large  a  portion  of  those  who,  up  to  the  last,  so  nearly 
resemble  those  that  love  Christ's  appearing  will  be  disowned  by  Him 

when  He  comes.  3.  They  that  woro  loolish  took  their  lamfis, 
and  took  no  oil  with  them :   4.  But  the  wise  took  oil  in  their 

vessels  with  their  lamps.  What  are  these  "lamps"  and  this 
"  oil  ?  "  Many  answers  have  been  given.  But  since  the  foolish  as 
well  as  the  wise  took  their  lamps  and  went  forth  with  them  to  meet 
the  Bridegroom,  these  lighted  lamps,  and  this  advance  a  certain  way 
in  company  with  the  wise,  must  denote  that  Christian  profession 
which  is  common  to  all  who  bear  the  Christian  name  :  while  the  in- 
sufficiency of  this  without  something  else,  of  which  tney  never  pos- 
sessed themselves,  shows  that  "  the  foolish  "  mean  those  who,  with  all 
that  is  common  to  them  with  real  Christians,  lack  the  essential  prep^ 
aration  for  meeting  Christ,  Then,  since  the  wisdom  of  "  the  wise  *' 
consisted  in  their  taking  with  their  lamps  a  supply  of  oil  in  their 
vessels,  keeping  their  lamps  burning  till  the  Bridegroom  came,  and 
so  fitting  them  to  go  in  with  Him  to  the  marriage  —  this  supply  of 
oil  must  mean  that  inward  reoHty  of  grace  which  alone  will  stand 
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when  He  appeareth  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire.  But  this  is 
too  general ;  tor  it  cannot  be  for  nothing  that  this  inward  grace  is 
here  set  forth  by  the  familiar  symbol  of  m/,  by  which  th£  Spini  of  all 
grace  is  so  constantly  represented  in  Scripture.  Beyond  all  doubt, 
this  was  what  was  symbolized  by  that  precious  anointing  oil  with 
which  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  consecrated  to  the  priestly  office  (Ex- 
odus, XXX.  23-35,  30) ;  by  **  the  oil  of  gladness  above  His  fellows  "  with 
which  Messiah  was  to  be  annointed  (Psalm  xiv.  7  ;  Hebrews,  i.  9),  even 
as  it  is  expressly  said,  that  **  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure 
unto  Him "  (John,  iii.  34) ;  and  by  the  bowl  full  of  eolden  oil,  in 
Zachariah's  vision,  which,  receiving  its  supplies  from  the  two  olive- 
trees  on  either  side  of  it,  poured  it  through  seven  golden  pipes  into 
the  golden  lamp-stand  to  Keep  it  continually  burning  bright  (Zacha- 
riah,  iv.)— for  the  prophet  is  expressly  told  that  it  was  to  proclaim 
the  great  truth,  "  Wot  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  bv  My  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  [shall  this  temple  be  built].  Wfko  art  thou,  O 
great  mountain  [of  opposition  to  this  issue]?  Before  Zerubbabel 
thou  shalt  become  a  plam  [or,  be  swept  out  of  the  way],  and  he  shall 
bring  forth  the  head-stone  [of  the  temple],  with  shoutings  [crying], 
Grace,  grace,  unto  it."  This  supply  of  oil,  then,  representmg  that 
inward  grace  which  distinguishes  ttie  wise  must  denote,  more  par- 
ticularly that  "  supply  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,"  which,  as  it  is 
the  source  of  the  new  spiritual  life  at  the  first,  b  the  secret  of  its  en- 
during character.  Everything  short  of  this  may  be  possessed  by 
*'  the  foolish ; "  while  it  is  the  possession  of  this  that  makes  **  the 
wise "  to  be " ready  "  when  the  Bridegroom  appears,  and  fit  to  "go 
in  with  Him  to  the  marriage."  Just  so  is  the  parable  of  the  Sower, 
the  stony  ground  hearers^  "  having  no  deepness  of  earth "  and  "  no 
root  in  themselves,"  though  they  spring  up  and  get  even  into  ear, 
never  ripen,  while  they  in  the  good  ground  bear  ttie  precious  grain. 

5.  While  tli6  bridegroom  tarried.    So  in  ch.  xxiv.  48,  "  My  Lord 

delayeth  His  coming ;"  and  so  Peter  says  sublimely  of  the  ascended 
Saviour,  **  Whom  the  heaven  must  receive  until  the  time^  of  restitu- 
tion of  all  things"  fActs,  iii.  21,  and  cf.  Luke,  xix.  11,  12).  Christ 
'*  tarries,"  amon^  other  reasons,  to  try  the  faith  and  patience  of  His 

people,   they  all  elomhered  aid  slept— the  wise  as  well  as  the 

foolish.  The  word  '*  slumbered  "  signifies,  simply,  *  nodded,'  or,  *  be- 
came drowsy ; '  while  the  word  "  slept "  is  the  usual  word  for  *  lying 
down  to  sleep  ; '  denoting  two  stages  of  spiritual  declension  —  first  that 
half-involuntary  lethargy  or  drowsiness  which  is  apt  to  steal  over  one 
who  falls  into  inactivity ;  and  then  a  conscious,  deliberate  yielding  to 
it,  after  a  little  vain  resistance.  Such  was  the  state  alike  of  the  wise 
and  the  foolish  virgins,  even  till  the  cry  of  the  Bridegroom's  approach 
awoke  them.  So  Ukewise  in  the  parable  of  the  Importunate  Widow : 
"When  the  Son  of  man  cometh,  shall  He  find  faitn  on  the  earth?" 
(Luke,  xviii.8.)  6.  And  at  Midnight — f.^.,  the  time  when  the  Bride- 
groom will  be  least  expected  :  for  **  the  day  of  the  Lord  so  cometh  as 
a  thief  in  the  night "  (I  Thessalonians,  v.  2),  there  waS  a  Cry  Blade, 

Behold,  the  brideQroom  eoneth:  go  ye  out  to  meet  him— 1>., 
*  Be  ready  to  welcome  him.'    7.  Thea  all  thooo  vlrglao  arooo,  and 

trimaod  their  lampe — the  foolish  virgins  as  well  as  the  wise.    How 
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very  long  do  both  parties  seem  the  same  —  almost  to  the  moment  of 
decision !  Looking  at  the  mere  form  of  the  parable,  it  is  evident 
that  the  folly  of  "  the  foolish  "  consisted  not  in  having  no  oil  at  all ; 
for  they  must  have  had  oil  enough  in  their  lamps  to  keep  them  burn- 
ing up  to  this  moment :  their  folly  consisted  in  not  making  provision 
against  its  exhaustion^  by  taking  with  their  lamp  an  ail-vessel  where- 
with to  replenish  their  lamp  from  time  to  time,  and  so  have  it  burning 
until  the  Bridegroom  should  come.  Are  we,  then — with  some  6ven 
superior  expositors — to  conclude  that  the  foolish  virgins  must  re- 
present true  Christians  as  well  as  the  wise,  since  only  true  Christians 
have  the  Spirit ;  and  that  the  difference  between  the  two  classes  con- 
sists only  in  the  one  having  the  necessary  watchfulness  which  the 
other  wants  ?  Certainly  not.  Since  the  parable  was  designed  to  hold 
forth  the  prepared  and  the  unprepared  to  meet  Christ  at  His  coming, 
and  how  the  unprepared  might,  up  to  the  very  last,  be  confound^ 
with  the  prepared  —  the  structure  of  the  parable  behoved  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  this,  by  making  the  lamps  of  the  foolish  to  bum,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  wise,  up  to  a  certain  point  of  time,  and  only  then 
to  discover  their  inability  to  bum  on  for  want  of  a  fresh  supply  of 
oil.  But  this  is  evidently  just  a  structural  device ;  and  the  real  dif- 
ference between  the  two  classes  who  profess  to  love  the  Lord's  ap- 
pearing is  a  radical  one — the  possession  by  the  one  class  of  an  en~ 
during  princitle  of  spiritual  Itfe^  and  the  want  of  it  by  the  other. 

8.  And  the  foolish  said  unto  the  wise,  Give  us  of  your  oil ;  for 

our  lamps  are  gone  out — rather,  as  in  the  margin,  '  are  going  out ;' 
for  oil  will  not  light  an  extinguished  lamp,  though  it  will  keep  a  burning 
one  from  going  out.  Ah !  now  at  length  they  have  discovered  not  only 
their  own  folly,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  other  class,  and  they  do  hom- 
age to  it.  They  did  not  perhaps  despise  them  before,  but  they 
thought  them  righteous  overmuch ;  now  they  are  forced,  with  bitter 
mortification,  to  wish  they  were  like  tkem«    9.  But  the  WfoS  SJISWered, 

[Not  so]:  Ifwt  there  be  not  enoiith  for  us  and  you.    The  words 

"  Not  so,  it  will  be  seen,  are  not  in  the  original,  wnere  the  reply  is 
very  elliptical  —  *  In  case  there  be  not  enoujp;h  for  us  and  you.'  A 
truly  wise  answer  this.    'And  what,  then,  if  we  shall  share  it  with 

you?    Why,  both  will  be  undone.'    but  .f|o  yo  rather  to  them  that 

sell,  and  buy  for  yourselves.  Here  again  it  would  be  straining 
the  parable  beyond  its  legitimate  design  to  make  it  teach  that  men 
may  get  salvation  even  after  they  are  supposed  and  required  to  have 
it  already  gotten.  It  is  merely  a  friendly  way  of  reminding  them  of 
the  proper  way  of  obtaining  the  needed  and  precious  article,  with  a 
certain  reflection  on  them  for  having'it  now  to  seek.  Also,  when  the 
parable  speaks  of  "  selling "  and  "  buying  "  that  valuable  article,  it 
means  simply,  *  Go,  get  it  in  the  only  legitimate  way.'  And  yet  the 
word  "  buy '  is  significant ;  for  we  are  elsewhere  bidden  "  buy  wine 
and  milk  without  money  and  without  prioe,"  and  "  buy  of  Christ  gold 
tried  in  the  fire,"  &c.  (Isaiah,  Iv.  i ;  Revelation,  iii.  18).  Now,  since 
what  we  pay  the  demanded  price  for  becomes  thereby  our  awn  prop- 
erty^ the  salvation  which  we  thus  take  gratuitously  at  God's  hands, 
being  bought  in  His  own  sense  of  that  word,  becomes  ours  thereby  in 
inalienable  possession,    'Cf.  for  the  language,  Proverbsi  xxiii.  23  ;  ch. 
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xii.  44.)  10.  And  while  they  went  te  buy  the  briden reom  came ; 
and  they  that  were  ready  went  in  witii  him  tc  the  marriaae ; 

and  the  door  was  ehut.  They  are  sensible  of  their  past  folly  ;  they 
have  taken  good  advice ;  they  are  in  the  act  of  getting  what  alone  they 
lacked :  a  very  little  more,  and  they  also  are  ready.  Bat  the  Bride- 
groom comes ;  the  ready  are  admitted  ;  "  the  door  is  shut/'  and  they 
are  undone.     How  graphic  and  appalling  this  picture  of  one  almost 

saved— but  lost  I    11.  Aftorwaril  came  also  the  other  virgins. 

SayinQy  Lord,  Lord,  open  to  ns.  In  ch.  vii.  22  this  reiteration  of 
the  name  was  an  exclamation  rather  of  surprise :  here  it  is  a  piteous 
cry  of  urgency,  bordering  on  despair.  Ah !  now  at  length  their  eyes 
are  wide  open,  and  they  realize  all  the  consequences  of  their  past 

folly.    12.  Bat  he  answered  and  said,  Verily  I  say  nnto  you,  I 

know  yon  not.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  difference  between  **I 
know  you  not "  here,  and  "  I  never  knew  you  "  in  ch.  vii.  23  —  as  if 
this  were  gentler,  and  so  implied  a  milder  faith,  reserved  for  **  the 
foolish"  of  this  parable — is  to  be  resisted,  though  advocated  by  such 
critics  as  Olshausen,  Stier,  and  Alford.  Besides  being  inconsist- 
ent with  the  general  tenor  of  such  language,  and  particularly  the 
solemn  moral  of  the  whole  (v.  13)  it  is  a  kind  of  criticism  which 
tampers  with  some  of  the  most  awful  warnings  regarding  the  future. 
If  it  be  asked  why  unworthy  guests  were  admitted  to  the  marriage  of 
the  King's  Son,  in  a  former  parable,  and  the  foolish  virgins  are  ex- 
cluded in  this  one,  we  may  answer,  in  the  admirable  words  of  Ger- 
hard, quoted  by  Trench,  that  those  festivities  are  celebrated  in  this 
life,  in  the  Church  militant ;  these  at  the  last  day,  in  the  Church  tri- 
umphant ;  to  those,  even  they  are  admitted  who  are  not  adorned  with 
the  wedding  garment ;  but  to  these,  only  they  to  whom  it  is  granted 
to  be  arrayed  in  fine  linen  clean  and  white,  which  is  the  righteousness 
of  saints  (Revelations,  xix.  8) ;  to  those,  men  are  called  by  the  trumpet 
of  the  Gospel ;  to  these,  by  the  trumpet  of  the  Archangel ;  to  those, 
who  enters  may  go  out  from  them,  or  be  cast  out ;  who  is  once  intro- 
duced to  these  never  goes  out,  nor  is  cast  out,  from  them  any  more ; 
wherefore  it  is  said,  *°The  door  is  shut."     13.   Watch   therefore: 

Ibr  ye  linow  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  wherein  t|ie  Son  of 

man  OOmeth.  This,  the  morsu  or  practical  lesson  of  the  whole  para- 
ble, needs  no  comment. 

14*30.  Parable  of  the  Talents.  This  parable,  while  closely 
resembling  it,  is  yet  a  different  one  from  that  of  The  Pounds,  in 
Luke,  xix.  11-27 ;  though  Calvin,  Olhausen,  Meyer,  &c.,  identify 
them  —  but  not  DE  Wette  and  Neander.  For  the  difference  between 
the  two  parables,  see  the  opening  remarks  on  that  of  The  Pounds. 
While — as  Trench  observes  with  his  usual  felicity  —  *  the  virgins  were 
represented  as  waiting  for  their  Lord,  we  have  the  servants  ivorking 
for  Him :  there  the  inward  spiritual  life  of  the  faithful  was  described  ; 
here  his  external  activity.  It  is  not,  therefore,  without  good  reason 
that  they  appear  in  their  actual  order — that  of  the  Virgins  first,  and 
of  the  Talents  following — since  it  is  the  sole  condition  of  a  profitable 
outward  activity  for  the  Kingdom  of  God,  that  the  life  of  God  be  dil. 
igently  maintained  within  the  heart.'  14,  For  [the  l(ingdom  Of 
heaven  is]  as  a  man.    The  ellipsis  is  better  supplied  by  our  transUu 
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tors  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  Mark  (xSii.  34),  "  [For  the  Son  of 
man  is]  as  a  man,"  &c.,  travelling  into  a  far  country  — or  more  simply, 
*  going  abroad'  The  idea  of  long  "  tariying  **  is  certainly  implied 
here,  since  it  is  expressed  in  v,  19.  who  called  his  OWn  Mrvants,  and 
delivered  unto  them  his  goods.  Between  master  and  slaves  this  was 
not  uncommon  in  ancient  times.  Christ's  *'  servants  "  here  mean  all 
who,  by  their  Christian  profession,  stand  in  the  relation  to  Him  of 
entire  subjection.  His  "goods"  mean  all  their  gifts  and  endow- 
ments, whether  original  or  acquired,  natural  or  spiritual.  As  all  that 
slaves  have  belongs  to  their  master,  so  Christ  has  a  claim  to  every- 
thing which  belongs  to  His  people,  everything  which  may  be  turned 
to  good,  and  He  demands  its  appropriation  to  His  service,  or  viewing 
it  otherwise,  they  first  offer  it  up  to  Him  ;  as  being  "  not  their  own, 
but  bought  with  a  price  "  (i  Corinthians,  vi.  19,  20),  and  He  "  delivers 
it  to  them  "  again  to  be  put  to  use  in  His  service.     15.  And  ttnto  One 

he  gave  live  talents,  to  another  two,  and  to  another  one.  While  the 

proportion  0/  ^/ts  is  different  in  each,  the  same  ^fidelity  is  required  of 
all,  and  equally  rewarded.  And  thus  there  is  perfect  equity.  tO  every 

man  according  to  his  several  ability — his  natural  capacity  as  en- 

listed  in  Christ's  service,  and  his  opportunities  in  providence  for 
employing  the  gifts  bestowed  on  him.  and  Straightway  toOk  hIS 
Journey.  Cf.  ch.  xxi.  33,  where  the  same  departure  is  ascribed  to 
God,  after  setting  up  the  ancient  economy.  In  both  cases,  it  denotes 
th^  leaving  of  men  to  the  action  of  all  those  spiritual  laws  and  influen- 
ces of  Heaven  under  which  they  have  been  graciously  placed  for  their 
own  salvation  and  the  advancement  of  their  Lord's  kingdom.  16.  Then 

he  that  had  received  the  five  talents  went  and  tradeawith  the  same 

—  expressive  of  the  activity  which  he  put  forth,  and  the  labour  he 

bestowed,  and  made  them  other  five  talents.  17.  And  liliewise  he 
that  had  received  two — rather,  *the  two'— he  also  gained  other 

two — each  doubling  what  he  received,  and  therefore  l^oth  equally 

faithful,  18.  But  he  that  hatf  received  one  went  and  digged  In 
the  earth,  and  hid  his  lord's  money — not  misspending,  but  simply 

making  no  use  of  it.  Nay,  his  action  seems  that  of  one  anxious  that 
the  gift  should  not  be  misused  or  lost,  but  ready  to  be  returned,  just 

as  he  got  it.  19.  After  a  long  time  the  lord  of  those  servants 
Cometh  and  recfconeth  with  them.  That  any  one— within  the  life- 
time  of  the  apostles,  at  least  —  with  such  words  before  them,  should 
think  that  Jesus  had  given  anv  reason  to  expect  His  Second  Appear- 
ing within  that  period,  would  seem  strange,  did  we  not  know  the 
tendency  of  enthusiastic,  ill-regulated  love  of  His  appearing  ever  to 

take  this  turn.  20.  Lord,  thou  doiiverodst  unto  me  five  taients : 
behold  I  have  gained  besides  them  five  talents  more.    How  beauti^ 

fully  does  this  illustrate  what  the  beloved  disciple  says  of  "boldness 
in  the  day  of  judgment,"  and  his  desire  that  "  when  He  shall  appear 
we  may  have  confidence,  and  not  be  ashamed  before  Him  at  His 

coming !"    (i  John,  iv.  17 ;  ii.  28.)  21.  His  lord  said  unto  him,  Well 

done — a  single  word,  not  of  bare  satisfaction,  but  of  warm  and  de- 
lighted commendation.    And  from  what  Lips  \  thOtt  hast  been  faith* 

All  over  a  few  thinos,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things  .  .  . 
32.   He  also  that  bad  received  two  talents  came  .  • .  good  and 
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MtMU  MTvait :  Ihoi  hati  bMR  flUtMl  over  a  f»w  tblngs,  I  will 

■lake  fbee  raler  over  Many  thiafS.  Both  are  commended  in  the  same 
ierms,  and  the  reward  of  both  is  precisebj  the  same,  (See  v,  15.)  Ob- 
serve also  the  contrasts :  *  Thou  hast  been  faithful  as  a  servant^  now 
be  a  ruier^  thou  hast  been  entrusted  with  a  few  things  ;  now  have 
dominion  over  many  things/  eatOT  tbOtt  lato  the  Joy  Of  thy  lord  — 
thy  Lord's  own  joy.    (See  John,  xv.  11 ;  Hebrews,  xri.  2.)    24.  Tbea 

he  whioh  bad  reoei^ed  the  oae  taleat  eaaie  aad  eaid.  Lord,  I  knew 
tbee  that  thoa  art  aa  bard — or  *  harsh,'  man.  The  word  in  Luke, 
(xix.  21)  is  "austere."  reaping  where  then  baet  net  eown,  and 
aatberlne  where  tboa  bast  aot  etrawed.    The  sense  is  obvious :  *  i 

knew  thou  wast  one  whom.it  was  impossible  to  serve,  one  whom  no- 
thing would  please ;  exacting  what  was  impracticable,  and  dissatisfied 
with  what  was  attainable.'  Thus  do  men  secretly  think  of  God  as  a 
hard  master,  and  virtually  throw  on  Him  the  blame  of  their  fruit- 
lessness.    25.  And  I  was  afraid  —  of  making  matters  worse  bv  med- 

dling  with  it  at  alL  and  woRt  and  bid  thy  talent  in  the  earth.  This 

depicts  the  conduct  of  all  those  who  shut  up  their  gifts  from  the  active 
service  of  Christ,  without  actuallv  prostituting  them  to  unworthy 
uses.  Fitly,  therefore,  may  it,  at  feast,  comprehend  those,  to  whom 
Trench  refers,  who,  in  the  early  Church,  pleaded  that  they  had 
enough  to  do  with  their  own  souls,  and  were  afraid  of  losing  them  in 
trying  to  save  others ;  and  so,  instead  of  being  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
thought  rather  of  keeping  their  own  saltness,  by  withdrawing  some- 
times into  caves  and  wildernesses,  from  all  those  active  ministries  of 
love  by  which  they  might  have  served  their  brethren.  ThoU  wicked 
aad  eiotbftal  eervaat.  "  Wicked  "  or  "  bad  "  means  '  false-hearted/ 
as  opposed  to  the  otners,  who  are  emphatically  styled  "^cwr/ servants.** 
The  addition  of  "  slothful "  is  to  mark  the  precise  nature  of  his  wick- 
edness ;  it  consisted,  it  seems  not  in  his  doing  anything  against^  but 

simply  nothing /br  his  master.  Tboff  knowest  that  I  reap  where  I 
eowed  not,  aid  gather  where  I  have  not  etrawed.    He  takes  the 

servant's  own  account  of  his  demands,  as  expressing  graphically 
enough,  not  the  "  hardness^  which  he  had  basely  imputed  to  him,  but 
simply  his  demand  of  *tf  projitablo  return  for  thigift  entrusted*    27. 

then  oughteet  tberefbre  to  have  put  my  money  to  the  exchangers 
—or,  *the  bankers,'  and  then  at  my  eoming  I  should  have  received 
miae  own  with  usury—*  or  *  interest.'  29.  Tor  unto  everyone  that 
batb  shall  be  given,  ftc.   See  ch.  xiil  12.    30.  And  oast  ye — '  cast 

e  out 'the  Unprofliable  servant— -*  the  useless  servant,'  that  does 
is  Master  no  service,  Into  OVtor  darknOSS — *  the  darkness  which  is 
outside/    On  this  expression  see  ch.  xxii.  13.    there  Shaii  be  weeping 

aad  'gnaebing  of  teeth.    See  ch.  xlii.  42. 

31-46.  The  Last  Judgment.  The  close  connection  between 
this  sublime  scene— peculiar  to  Matthew  —  and  the  two  preceding 
parables  is  too  obvious  to  need  pointing  out.     31.  When  the  Son  OT 

maa  sbaH  come  in  bis  glory— His /<^j<>w<7/^lory,  and  all  the  holy 

anoels  with  him.  See  Deuteronomy,  xxxiii.  2  ;  Daniel,  vii.  9.  10 ; 
Jude,  xiv. ;  with  Hebrews,  i.  6 ;  i  Peter,  iii.  22.  then  Shall  he  sit 
upon  the  throne  of  bis  glory  — the  glory  of  His  judicial  authority. 

3a.  And  before  Mm  sbafl  be  gathered  all  nations— or,  *  all  the  na- 
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tions.'  That  this  shoakL  be  understood  to  mean  the  heetUun  fuUisfu, 
or  all  except  believers  in  Christ,  will  seem  amazing  to  any  simple 
reader.  Yet  this  is  the  exposition  of  Olhausen,  Stier,  Keil,  Al- 
FORD  (though  latterly  with  some  diffidence),  and  of  a  number,  though 
not  all,  of  those  who  hold  that  Christ  will  come  the  Second  Time  be- 
fore the  Millenium,  and  that  the  saints  will  be  caught  up  to  meet 
Him  in  the  air  before  His  Appearing.  Their  chief  argument  is,  the 
impossibility  of  any  that  ever  knew  the  Lord  Jesus  wondering,  at  the 
Judgment  Day,  that  they  should  be  thought  to  have  done — or  left 
undone  ^-anything  **  unto  Christ."  To  that  we  shall  advert  when  we 
come  to  it.  But  here  we  may  just  say,  that  if  this  scene  do  not 
describe  a  personal,  public,  final  judgment  on  men,  according  to  the 
treatment  they  have  given  to  Christ  —  and  consequently  men  within 
the  Christian  pale — we  shall  have  to  consider  again  whether  our 
Lord's  teaching  on  the  greatest  themes  of  human  interest  does  indeed 
possess  that  incomparable  simplicity  and  transparency  of  meaning 
which,  by  universal  consent,  has  been  ascribed  to  it.  If  it  be  said. 
But  how  can  this  be  the  General  Judgment,  if  only  those  within  the 
Christian  pale  be  embraced  by  it  ?  —  we  answer,  What  is  here  de- 
scribed, as  it  certainly  does,  not  meet  the  case  of  all  the  family  of 
Adam  is  of  course  so  far  not  general.  But  we  have  no  right  to  con- 
clude that  the  whole  "  Judgment  of  the  great  day  *'  will  be  limited  to 
the  points  of  view  here  presented.    Other  explanations  will  come  up 

in  the  course  of  our  exposition,    and  be  shall  separate  then — now 

for  the  first  time  ;  the  two  classes  having  been  mingled  all  along  up 

to  this  awful  moment— as  a  Shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  fron  the 

Roats  (see  Ezekiel,  xxxiv.  17).  33.  And  he  shall^stt  the  sheep  on 
is  right  hand  —  the  side  of  honour  (i  Kings,  ii.  19 ;  Psalm,  xlv.  9  ; 
ex.  I,  &c.)  —  but  the  floats  on  the  left  —  the  side  consequently  of  dis- 
honour. 34.  Then  snail  the  King.  Magnificent  title,  here  for  the 
first  and  only  time,  save  in  paraboao!.!  language,  given  to  Himself  by 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  that  on  the  eve  of  His  deepest  humiliation  !  It 
is  to  intimate  that  in  then  addressing  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom  He 

will  put  on  all  His  regal  majesty,    say  unto  them  00  hIs  right  band. 

Cone  —  the  same  sweet  word  with  which  He  had  so  long  invited  all 
the  weary  and  heavy  laden  to  come  unto  Him  for  rest.  Now  it  is 
addressed  exclusively  to  such  as  have  come  and  found  rest.  It  is  still 
'*  Come,"  and  to  "  rest "  too  ;  but  to  rest  in  a  higher  style,  and  in  an* 

other  region,  ye  blesssd  OT  my  Father.  Inherit  the  kinndom  pre- 
pared for  you  from  the  fonndatlon  of  tne  world.    The  whole  story 

of  this  their  blessedness  is  given  by  the  apostle,  in  words  which  seem 
but  an  expansion  of  these :  **  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessinss  in 
heavenly  places  in  Christ ;  according  as  He  hath  chosen  us  in  Him 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  with- 
out blame  before  Him  in  love."  They  were  chosen  from  everlasting 
to  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  spiritual  blessings  in  Christ, 
and  so  chosen  in  order  to  hie  holy  and  blameless  in  love.  This  is  the 
holy  love  whose  practical  manifestations  the  King  is  about  to  recount 
in  detail ;  and  thus  we  see  that  their  whole  life  of  love  to  Christ  is 
the  fruit  of  an  eternal  purpose  of  love  to  them  in  Christ,    35.   FOT   I 
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mt  tti  hsMfporsd  •  •  •  thiitly  •  •  •  t  ttrMi06r  •  •  •  j^*  Nakod 
.  .  .  ttek  .  .  .  prtoM.  md  ye  oame  vnto  me.  37-39-  then  shall 
the  rifhteoM  anewer  bin,  &&  4a  And  the  Klnn  shall  answer  and 
say  nnto  them,  Verily  I  say  ante  yo«,  &c.  Astonishing  dialc^e  this 

between  the  Kii^,  from  tibe  Throne  of  His  gloiy,  and  His  wonder- 
ing people !    *'  I  was  an  hungered,  and  re  eave  Me  meat,"  &c. — 

*  Not  we,'  they  reply,  *  We  never  did  that.  Lord ;  we  were  bom  out  of 
due  time,  and  enjoyed  not  the  privilege  of  ministering  unto  Thee.' 

*  But  ye  did  it  to  these  My  brethren,  now  beside  yon,  when  cast  upon 
your  love/  *  Truth,  Lord,  but  was  that  doing  it  to  Thee  ?  Thy  name 
was  indeed  dear  to  us,  and  we  thought  it  an  honour  too  great  to  suffer 
shame  for  it.  When  among  the  destitute  and  distressed  we  discerned 
any  of  the  household  of  faith,  we  will  not  deny  that  our  hearts  leapt 
within  us  at  the  discovery,  and  when  their  knock  came  to  our  dwelU 
ing,  "our  bowels  were  moved,"  as  though  '*our  Beloved  Himself  had 
put  in  His  hand  by  the  hole  of  the  door,"  Sweet  was  the  fellowship 
we  had  with  them,  as  if  we  had  "  entertained  angels  unawares  ; "  all 
difference  between  giver  and  receiver  somehow  melted  away  under 
the  beams  of  that  love  of  Thine  which  knit  us  together ;  nay,  rather, 
as  they  left  us  with  gratitude,  for  our  poor  givings,  we  seemed  the 
debtors  —  not  they.  But  Lord,  were  we  all  that  time  in  company 
with  Thee  ? '  '  Yes,  that  scene  was  all  with  Me,'  replies  the  King  — 
'  Me  in  the  disguise  of  My  poor  ones.  The  door  shut  against  Me  by 
others  was  opened  by  you  *  —  "Ye  took  Me  in."  Apprehended  and 
imprisoned  by  the  enemies  of  the  truth,  ye  whom  the  truth  had  made 
free  sought  Me  out  diligently  and  found  Me ;  visiting  Me  in  My 
lonely  cell  at  the  risk  of  your  own  lives,  and  cheering  My  solitude  ; 
ye  gave  Me  a  coat,  for  I  shivered  ;  and  then  I  felt  warm.  With  cups 
of  cold  water  ye  moistened  My  parched  lips ;  when  famished  with 
hunger  ye  supplied  Me  with  crusts,  and  My  spirit  revived  —  "  Ye  did 
IT  UNTO  Me.  '  What  thoughts  crowd  upon  us  as  we  listen  to  such  a 
description  of  the  scenes  of  the  Last  Judgment  I  And  in  the  light  of 
this  view  of  the  heavenly  Dialogue,  how  bald  and  wretched,  not  to 
say  unscriptural,  is  that  view  of  It  to  which  we  referred  at  the  outset, 
which  males  it  a  Dialogue  between  Christ  and  heathens  who  never 
heard  of  His  name,  and  of  course  never  felt  anv  stirrings  of  His  love 
in  their  hearts  !  To  us  it  seems  a  poor,  superficial  objection  to  the 
Chnstian  view  of  this  scene,  that  Christians  could  never  be  supposed 
to  ask  such  questions  as  the  "  blessed  of  Christ's  Father  "  are  made 
to  ask  here.  If  there  were  any  difficulty  in  explaining  this,  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  other  view  is  such  as  to  make  tV,  at  least,  insufferable. 
But  there  is  no  real  difficulty.  The  surprise  expressed  is  not  at  their 
being  told  that  they  acted  from  love  to  Christ,  but  that  Christ  Him- 
self  was  the  Personal  Object  of  all  their  deeds  ;  —  that  they  found 
Him  hungry,  and  supplied  Him  with  food  ;  that  they  brought  water 
to  Him^  and  slaked  His  thirst ;  that  seeing  Him  naked  and  shiver- 
ing, they  put  warm  clothing  upon  Him,  paid  Him  visits  when  lying 
in  prison  for  the  truth,  and  sat  by  His  bedside  when  laid  down  with 
sickness.  This,  this  is  the  astonishing  interpretation  which  Jesus 
says  "the  King"  will  giv#to  them  of  their  own  actions  here  below. 
And  will  any  Christian  reply,  '  How  could  this  astonish  them  ?  Does 
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not  every  ChristUn  know  that  He  does  these  very  tlniigs,  wbea  He 
does  them  at  all,  just  as  they  are  here  rcpreseMted?'  Nay,  rather,  is 
it  conceivable  that  they  should  not  be  aslonished,  and  almost  dottbt 
their  own  ears,  to  hear  such  an  account  o^:  their  own  actions  upon 
earth  from  the  lips  of  the  Judge  ?  And  remember,  that  Judge  has 
come  in  His  gloiy,  and  now  sits  upon  the  Throne  of  His  glory,  and 
all  the  holy  angels  are  with  Him  ;  and  that  it  is  from  those  glorified 
Lips  that  the  words  come  forth,  *  Ye  did  all  this  unto  Me/  O  can  we 
imagine  such  a  word  addressed  to  ourselves^  and  then  fancy  ourselves 
replying,  *  Of  course  we  did  —  To  whom  else  did  we  anything  ?  It 
must  be  others  than  we  that  are  addressed,  who  never  knew  in  all 
their  good  deeds  what  they  were  about  ? '  Rather,  can  we  imagine 
ourselves  not  overpowered  with  astonishment,  and  scarcely  able  to 
credit  the  testimony^  borne  to  us  by  the  Kine  ?    41.  Then  tluill  ll^ 

•ay  «l»o  unto  then  on  the  left  hand.  Depart  from  ne,  ye  CHreed,  &c» 

*  As  for  you,  on  the  left  hand,  ye  did  nothing  for  Me.  I  came  to  you 
also,  but  ye  knew  Me  not ;  ye  had  neither  warm  affections  nor  kind 
deeds  to  bestow  upon  Me ;  I  was  as  one  despised  in  your  eyes.'  *  In 
our  eyes.  Lord  ?  We  never  saw  Thee  before,  and  never,  sure,  be- 
haved so  to  Thee.'  '  But  thus  ye  treated  these  little  ones  that  believe 
in  Me  and  now  stand  on  My  right  hand.  In  the  disguise  of  these 
poor  members  of  Mine  I  came  soliciting  your  pity,  but  you  shut  up  your 
bowels  of  compassion  from  Me ;  I  asked  relief,  but  ye  had  none  toi 
give  Me.  Take  back  therefore  your  own  coldness,  your  own  con- 
temptuous distance  ;  Ye  bid  Me  away  from  your  presence,  and  now  I 
bid  you  from  Mine  —  Depart  from  Me^  ye  cursed i'  46.  And  theoe 
ehali  go  away  —  these  "cursed"  ones.  Sentence,  it  should  seem» 
was  first  pronounced'-^iXL  the  hearing  of  the  wicked— -upon  the 
righteous ^  who  thereupon  sit  as  assessors  in  the  judgment  upon  the 
wicked,  (i  Corinthians,  vi.  a) ;  but  sentence  is  first  executed^  it  should 
seem,  upon  the  wicked^  in  the  sight  of  the  righteous— -whose  glory 
will  thus  not  be  beheld  by  the  wicked,  while  their  descent  into 
"  their  own  place "  will  be  witnessed  by  the  righteous,  as  Bengbu 
notes,  into  everlasting  punishment  — or,  as  in  v,  41,  "everlasting 
fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  Cf.  ch.  xiii.  42  ;  2  Thes- 
salonians,  i.  o,  &c.  This  is  said  to  be  "  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels,"  because  they  were  '*  first  in  transgression."  But  both 
have  one  doom,  because  one  unholy  character,  but  the  rlghteouS 
Into  life  eternal  —  Mife  everlasting.'  The  word  in  both  clauses, 
being  in  the  original  the  same,  should  have  been  the  same  in  the 
translation  also.  Thus  the  dedsioos  of  this  awAil  day  will  be  final* 
irreversible,  unending. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 
Ver.  1-16.    Christ's   Final  Announcement  op  His   Death, 

AS  NOW   WITHIN   Two  DaYS,  AND  THE  SIMULTANEOUS  CONSPIRACY 

OF  THE  Jewish  Authorities  to  compass  it— The  Anointing  at 
Bethany — Judas  agrees  with  the  Chief  Priests  to  Betray 
His  Lord.  (=Mark,  xtv.  i-ii;  Luke,  xxii.  i-6 ;  John,  xii.  i-ii.) 
For  the  exposition,  see  Mark,  xiv.  i-ii. 

17-30.  Preparation  for  and  Last  Celebration  of  the  Pass- 
over, Announcement  of  the  Traitor,  and  Institution  of  the 
Supper.  (Mark,  xiy.  12-26;  Luke,  xxii.  7-23  ;  John,  xiii.  1.3,  10,  ii, 

i8-3a)   TlM  irtt  day  of  tlie  feast  of  Hnleavenod  bread  —strictly 

the  15th  Nisam,  (part  of  our  March  and  April),  after  the  paschal 
lamb  was  killed ;  but  here  the  14th,  (Thursday.)  18.  And  He  sai  I,  60 
ioto  the  oKy.  He  Himself,  stayed  at  Bethany,  probably  during  the 
day.  2a  WhOR  tllO  OVOR  uras  eome  — about  6  p.m.  Between  three 
and  this  hour  the  lamb  was  killed,  (Exodus,  xii.  6,  margin).  21.  They 
did  eat — the  typical  ordinance  henceforth  disappears.  27.  Took  the 
cap  ^  the  first  of  several  partaken  of  in  this  service.  28.  Drink  yo 
all  of  It.  *  It  is  to  be  your  last  as  well  as  Mine,  until  the  Kingdom 
of  God  come,'  or,  as  it  is  beautifully  g^en,  29.  Until  that  day  when 

I  shall  drink  it  new  wtth  yon  In  my  Father's  Kingdom.    It  was  the 

point  of  transition  between  two  economies  and  their  two  great  festi- 
vals, the  one  about  to  close  forever,  the  other  immediately  to  open 
and  run  its  majestic  career  until  from  earth  it  be  transferred  to 
heaven. 

31*35.  The  Desertion  of  Jesus  by  His  Disciples,  and  the 
Fall  of  Peter  Foretold.  (=Mark,  xiv.  27-31 ;  Luke,  xxii.  31-38  ; 
John,  xiii.  36.38).  33.  Will  I  never  he  OffiDnded--  Honest-hearted, 
warmly-attached,  disciple,  thinking  thy  present  feelings  immovable  as 
a  rock,  thou  shalt  find  them  in  the  hour  of  temptation  unstable  as 
water :  **  I  have  been  praying  for  thee,**  therefore  thy  faith  shall  not 
perish;  but  thinking  tnis  superfluous,  thou  shalt  find  that  **he  that 
trusteth  in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool"    (Proverbs,  xxviii.  26). 

36'-46.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden.  (=Mark,  xiv.  32.42  ;  Luke, 
xxii.  39-46.)  36-46.  The  place  —  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  on 
the  west  or  city  side  of  the  mount.  Comparing  all  the  accounts  of 
this  mysterious  scene,  the  facts  appear  to  he  these :  (i.)  He  bid  9  of 
the  12  remain  "  here  "  while  He  went  and  prayed  "  yonder."  (2,)  He 
"  took  the  other  3,  Peter,  Tames,  and  Jonn,  and  began  to  be  sore 
amazed  (appalled),  sorrowful,  and  very  heavy  (oppressed),  and  said, 
My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death  "  —  *  I  feel  as  if  na- 
ture would  sink  under  this  load,  as  if  life  were  ebbing  out,  and  death 
coming  before  its  time  —  "  tarry  ye  here,  and  watch  with  Me  ; "  not, 
*  Witness  for  Me,'  but,  'Bear  Me  company.'  It  did  Him  good,  it 
seems,  to  have  them  beside  Him.  (3.)  But  soon  even  they  were  too 
much  for  Him  ;  He  must  be  alone.  "  He  was  withdrawn  from  them 
■bout  a  stone*8-cast "  —  though  near  enough  for  them  to  be  compe- 
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tent  witnesses  —  and  kneeled  down,  uttering  that  most  affecting 
prayer  (Mark,  xiv.  36),  that  if  possible  "the  cup,"  of  His  approach- 
ing death,  "  might  pass  from  Him,  but  if  not.  His  Father's  will  be 
done  ;  *'  implying  that  in  itself  it  was  so  purely  revolting  that  only 
its  being  the  Father's  will  would  induce  Him  to  taste  it,  but  then  in 
that  view  of  it  He  was  perfectly  prepared  to  drink  it  up.  It  is  no 
sfruggle  between  a  reluctant  and  a-  compliant  wi]l,'-bttt  between  two 
views  of  one  event  —  an  abstract  and  a  relative  view  of  it,  in  the  one 
of  which  it  was  revolting,  in  the  other,  welcome.  By  signifying  how 
it  felt  in  the  one  view,  He  shows  his  beautiful  oneness  with  ourselves 
in  nature  and  feeling  ;  by  expressing  how  he  regarded  it  in  the  other 
light.  He  reveals  his  absolute  obediential  subjection  to  His  Father. 
(4.)  On  this,  having  a  momentary  relief,  for  it  came  upon  Him,  we 
imagine,  by  surges,  He  returns  to  the  3  and  finding  them  sleeping. 
He  addresses  them  affectingly,  particularly  Peter^  as  in  Mark,  xiv.  37, 
38.  He  then  (5:)  goes  back,  not  now  to  kneel,  but  fell  on  his  face  on 
the  ground,  saying  the  same  words,  but  with  this  turn,  '*  If  this  cup 
may  not  pass,  &c.  (ch.  xxvi.  42.)  —  q,d.,  *  Yes,  I  understand  thi^  mys- 
terious silence  (Psalm,  xxii.  1-6) ;  it  may  not  pass ;  I  am  to  drink  it 
and  I  will  — "  Thy  will  be  done ! '  (6.)  Again,  for  a  moment 
relieved.  He  returns  and  finds  them  "  sleeping  for  sorrow,*'  warns  them 
as  before,  but  puts  a  loving  construction  upon  it,  separating  between 
the  "  willing  spirit  "  and  the  "  weak  flesh.  (7.)  Once  more,  return- 
ing to  His  solitary  spot,  the  lurges  rise  higher,  beat  more  tempestu- 
ously and  seem  ready  to  overwhelm  Him.  To  fortify  Him  for  this, 
"there  appeared  an  angel  unto  Him  from  heaven  strengthening 
Him"  —  not  to  minister  light  or  comfort,  (He  was  to  have  none  ot 
that,  and  they  were  not  needed  nor  fitted  to  convey  it,)  but  purely  to 
sustain  and  brace  up  sinking  nature  for  a  yet  hotter  and  fiercer  strug- 
gle. And  now.  He  b  "  in  an  agony,  and  prays  more  earnestly  — 
even  Christ's  prayer>  it  seems,  admitted  of  and  now  -demanded  such 
increase  —  and  His  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  (literally  clots) 
of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground."  What  was  this  ?  J^ot  His 
proper  scurificial  offering,  though  essential  to  it.  It  was  just  the  in- 
ternal struggle,  apparently  hushing  itself  before,  but  now  swelling 
up  again,  convulsing  His  whole  inner  man,  and  this  so  affecting  His 
animal  nature  that  the  sweat  oozed  out  from  every  pore  in  thick 
drops  of  blood,  falling  to  the  ground.  It  was  just  shnd^ring  nature 
and  indomitable  will  struggling  together.  But  again  the  cry.  If  it 
must  be.  Thy  will  be  done,  issues  from  His  lips,  and  all  is  over.  **  The 
bitterness  of  death  is  past."  He  has  anticipated  and  rehearsed  His 
final  conflict  and  won  the  victory  —  now  on  the  theatre  of  an  xnvtif- 
cible  will,  as  then  on  the  arena  of  the  Cross.  '  I  ttnll  suffer,'  is  the 
grand  result  of  Gethsemane :  "  It  is  finished,"  is  the  shout  that  bursts 
from  the  Cross.  The  Will  without  the  Deed  had  been  all  in  vain ; 
but  His  work  was  consumated  when  He  carried  the  now  manifested 
Will  into  the  palpable  Deed,  "  by  the  which  will  Tue  are  sanctified 
THROUGH  THE  OFFERING  OF  THE  BODY  OF  JeSUS  ChRIST  ONCE  FOR 

ALL."  (Hebrews,  x.  10.)  (8.)  At  the  close  of  the  whole  scene, 
finding  them  still  sleeping  (worn  out  with  continual  sorrow  and  rack- 
ing anxiety),  He  bids  them,  with  an  irony  of  deep  emotion,  **  sleep  on 
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now  and  take  their  rest,  the  hour  is  come,  the  Son  of  Man  is  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  sinners,  rise,  let  us  be  going,  the  traitor  is  at 
hand.**  And  while  He  spake,  Judas  approached  with  his  armed 
band.  Thus  they  proved  *'  miserable  comforters,"  broken  reeds  ;  and 
thus  in  His  whole  work  He  was  alonet  and  '*  of  the  people  there  was 
none  with  Him." 

47-56.  Bktrayal  and  Apprbhension  op  Jesus—- Flight  of 
His  Disciples.  (Mark,  xiv.  43-52 ;  Luke,  xxii.  47-54 ;  John,  xviii. 
1-12.)  48.  Now  be  that  betrayed  bin  bad  given  tbem  a  eign,  say- 
ing, Wbomeoever  I  eball  iiiee,  that  same  is  be,  bold  bim  mi  The 

cold-bloodedness  of  this  speech  was  only  exceeded  by  the  deed  itself. 
*'  And  Judas  went  before  them,  (Lake  xxii.  47,)  and  forthwith  he 
came  to  Jesus,  and  said.  Hail  Master,  and  kissed  Him."  (Ch.  xxvi, 
49,  cf.  Exodus,  iv.  57  ;  xviii.  7  ;  Luke,  Tii.  45.)  The  impudence  of 
this  atrocious  deed  shows  how  thoroughly  he  had  by  this  time  mas* 
tered  all  his  scruples.  If  the  dialci^e  Iwtween  oar  Lord  and  His 
captors  was  be/ore  this,  as  some  interpreters  think  it  was,  the  kiss  oi 
Judas  was  purely  gratuitous,  and  probably  to  make  good  his  right  to 
the  money  ;  our  Ix)rd  having  presented  Himself  unexpectedly  before 
them,  and  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  anyone  to  point  Him  out.  But 
a  comparison  of  the  narratives  seems  to  show  that  otir  Lord's 
"coming  forth"  to  the  band  was  subsequent  to  the  interview  of 
Judas.  50.  And  Jesus  said  unto  bim,  Friend  ~  not  the  endearing 
term  "  friend"  in  ch.  xv.  15,  but '  companion,'  a  word  used  on  occa- 
sions of  remonstrance  or  rebuke  (as  ch.  xx.  13  ;  xxii.  12.)  Wherefore 
arttboil  come?  Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss?  —  im- 
printing upon  the  foulest  act  the  mark  of  tenderest  affection  ?  What 
vwunded  feeling  does  this  express  !  Of  this  Jesus  showed  Himself 
on  various  occasions  keenly  susceptible  —  as  all  generous  and  beau- 
tiful natures  do.    51.  Drow  bis  sword,  and  strucK  a  servant  of  the 

bigb  priMt's,  and  smote  off  bis  ear.  John,  being  "  known  to  the 
High  Priests,"  the  mention  of  the  servant's  name. by  him  is  quite 
natural,  and  an  interesting  mark  of  truth  in  a  small  matter.  As  to 
the  right  ear,  specified  both  in  John  and  in  Luke,  the  man  was 
*  likely  foremost  of  those  who  advanced  to  seize  Jesus,  and  presented 
himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  combatant ;  hence  his  right  side  would 
be  exposed  to  attack.  The  blow  of  Peter  was  evidently  aimed  ver- 
tically at  his  head,'  [W.  &  W.]  Then  said  Jesus  —  "  Suffer  ye  thus 
far"  (Luke,  xxii.  51).  Put  up  thy  sword  into  the  sheath  ;  the  cup 
which  My  Father  hath  given  Me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?  —  This  ex- 
presses both  the  feelings  which  struggled  in  the  Lords 'breast  during 
the  agony  in  the  garden  —  aversion  to  the  cup  viewed  in  itself ^  but, 
in  the  light  of  the  Father's  will^  perfect  preparedness  to  drink  it  up, 
(See  Luke,  xxii.  39-46.)  Matthew  adds  to  the  address  to  Peter  the 

following:  — 52.  For  all tboy that talio tbo  sword  shall  perisb  by 

the  sword.  '  Those  who  take  the  sword  must  run  all  the  risks  of  hu- 
man warfare  ;  but  Mine  is  a  warfare  whose  weapons,  as  they  are  not 
carnal,  are  attended  with  no  such  hazards,  but  carry  certain  victory.' 
Thinkest  tbou  that  I  cannot  now  —  even  after  things  have  proceeded 

so  far—  pray  to  my  Father,  and  be  shall  presently  give  me  —  rath- 
er, 'place  at  my  disposal '-<- more  tluM  iwolve  legiMis  of  angels, 
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-with  allusion,  possibly,  to  the  one  angel  who  had,  in  His  agonr, 
^*  appeared  to  Him  from  heaven  strengthening  Him  "  (Luke,  xxii. 
43) ;  and  in  the  precise  number,  alluding  to  the  twelve  who  needed 
the  help.  Himself  and  His  eleven  disciples.  (The  full  complement 
of  a  leeion  of  Roman  soldiers  was  six  thousand.)    54.  But  how  then 

•hall  the  $orl|iture  be  fulfilled  that  thus  it  mutt  be  ?  He  could  not 

suffer  according  to  the  Scnptnie,  if  He  allowed  Hhnself  to  be  deliv- 
ered from  the  predicted  death.  "  And  He  touched  his  ear  and  healed 
him  (Luke,  xxii.  51) ;  for  "  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  destroy 
men's  lives  but  to  save  them "  (Luke,  ix.  j6),  and,  even  while  they 
were  destroying  His,  to  save  theirs.  55.  In  that  honr —  probably 
now,  on  the  way  to  judgment,  when  the  crowds  were  pressing  upon 

Him,  saM  Jeans  to  the  aiultltHdee,  Are  ye  oone  ont  as  against  a 
thief,  with  swords  and  staves,  for  to  take  me— expressive  of  the 

indignity  which  He  felt  to  be  thus  done  to  Him — I  sat  daHy  witil 

von  in  the  Temple,  and  ye  laid  no  hold  on  me.    But  this,  (adds 

Luke,  xxii.  53,)  "  is  your  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness."    56.  But 

all  this  was  done  that  the  Sorlptures  of  the  prophets  might  be 
IhHIiied.   Then  all  the  dieoiples  fbrsoofi  him  and  lied— thus  ful- 

filling  His  prediction,  Mark,  xiv.  37  ;  ch.  xvi.  32. 

5/- 75.  J BSU9  Arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrim,  Condemned 
TO  Die,  and  Shamefully  Entreated —  The  Fall  of  Peter. 
(=:Mark,  xiv.  53-72;  Luke,  xxii.  54-71;  John,  xviiL  X3-18,  24-27.) 
For  tl^  exposition,  see  Mark,  xiv.  53-72. 


CHAPTER   XXVIL 

Ver.  i«IO.  Jesus  led  away  to  Pilate —  Remorse  and  Suicide 
OF  Judas,.    (Mark,  xv.  i ;  Luke,  xxiii.  i  ;  John,  xviii.  28.) 

Jesus  Led  Away  to  Pilate  (v.  i,  2).  For  the  exposition  of  this 
portion,  see  John,  xviii.  28,  &c. 

Remorse  and  Suicide  of  Judas  (w.  3-10).  This  portion  is  peculiar 
to  Matthew.    On  the  progress  of  giiilt  in  the  traitor,  see  Mark,  xiv, 

i-ii ;  and  John,  xiii.  21-30.  3.  Tnen  Judas,  whIch  had  betrayed 
him,  when  ne  saw  that  he  was  eondemned.    The  condemnation, 

even  though  not  unexpected,  might  well  fill  him  with  horror.  But 
perhaps  this  unhappy  man  expected  that,  while  he  got  the  bribe,  the 
Lord  would  miraculously  escape,  as  He  had  once  and  again  done  be- 
fore out  of  His  enemies'  power :  and  if  so,  his  remorse  would  come 
upon  him  with  all  the  greater  keenness,  repented  himself —  but,  as 
the  issue  too  sadly  showed,  it  was  "  the  sorrow  of  the  world,  which 
worketh  death**  (2  Corinthians,  vii.   10).      and  brought  again  the 

thirty  pieoes  of  silver  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders.  A  remark- 
able illustration  of  the  power  of  an  awakened  conscience.  A  short 
time  before,  the  promise  of  this  sordid  pelf  was  temptation  enough 
to  his  covetous  heart  to  outweigh  the  most  overwhelming  obligations 
of  duty  and  love ;  now,  the  possession  of  it  so  lashes  nim  that  he 

cannot  use  it,  cannot  even  keep  it !  4.  Saying,  I  hsve  sinned  in  that 
\  have  betrayed  the  Innoeent  Mood.    What  a  testimony  this  to  je. 
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SOS  !  Judas  had  been  with  Him  in  all  circumstances  for  three  years ; 
his  post,  as  treasurer  to  Him  and  the  Twelve  (John,  xii.  6),  gave  him 
peculiar  opportunity  of  watching  the  spirit,  disposition,  and Ixabits  of 
his  Master  ;  while  his  covetous  nature  and  thievish  practices  would 
incline  him  to  dark  and  suspicious,  rather  than  frank  and  generous, 
interpretations  of  all  that  lie  said  and  did.  If,  then,  he  could  have 
fastened  on  one  questionable  feature  in  all  that  he  had  so  long  wit- 
nessed, we  may  be  sure  that  no  such  speech  as  this  would  ever  have 
escaped  his  lips,  nor  would  he  have  been  so  strong  with  remorse  as 
not  to  be  able  to  keep  the  money  and  survive  his  crime.  And  th€y 
i«M,  Whit  li  that  t»  a$  ?  tee  tnOH  to  that : — « Guilty  or  innocent  is 
nothing  to  us :  We  have  him  now  <^  begone  I '  Was  ever  speech  more 

hellish  uttered?    5.  And  he  caat  down  the  pieoee  of  eilver.    The 

sarcastic,  diabolical  reply  which  he  had  got,  in  place  of  the  sympathy 
which  perhaDs  he  expected,  would  deepen  his  remorse  into  an  agony. 
In  thoienipie— the  temple  proper,  commonly  called.* The  sanctuary,' 
or /the  holy  place,'  into  which  only  the  priests  might  enter.  How 
is  this  to  be  explained  ?  Perhaps  he  flung  the  money  in  after  them. 
But  thus  were  fulfilled  the  words  of  the  prophet  —  "I  cast  them  to 
the  potter  in  the  house  of  the  Lord"  (Zachariah,  xi.  13).    and  dO- 

fmrted,  and  went  and  handed  himeelf.  See,  fof  the  details.  Acts,  i. 
18.  6.  And  the  chief  nrieets  took  the  eilver  piecee,  and  said,  It  ie 
not  lawftil  Ibf  to  put  them  Into  the  treasury— '  the  Corban '  or  chest 

containing  the  money  dedicated  to  sacred  purposes  (see  ch.  xv.  5)  -> 
hOOaose  n  is  the  nrloe  of  hiOOd.  How  scrupulous  now !  But  those 
punctilious  scruples  made  them    unconsciously  fulfil   the  Scripture. 

9.  Then  was  ftotliiled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jerenrjr  the  proph- 
et, saying,  (Zachariah,  xi.  12,  13).  Never  was  a  complicated  proph- 
ecy, otherwise  hopelessly  dark,  more  marvellously  fulfilled.  Various 
conjectures  have  been  rormed  to  account  for  Matthew's  ascribing  to 
Jeremiah  a  prophecy  found  in  the  book  of  Zachariah.  But  since  with 
this  book  he  was  plainly  familiar,  having  quoted  one  of  its  most  re- 
markable prophecies  of^  Christ  but  a  few  chapters  before  (ch.  xxi.  4, 
5),  the  question  is  one  more  of  critical  interest  than  real  importance. 
Perhaps  the  true  explanation  is  the  following,  from  Lightfoot  : — 
'Jeremiah  of  old  had  the  first  place  among  the  prophets,  and  hereby 
he  comes  to  be  mentioned  above  all  the  rest  in  ch.  xvi.  14 ;  because  he 
stood  first  in  the  volumes  of  the  prophets  (as  he  proves  from  the 
learned  David  Ktmchi)  therefore  he  is  first  named.  When,  therefore, 
Matthew  produceth  a  text  of  Zachariah  under  the  name  of  Jeremy,  he 
only  cites  the  words  of  the  volume  of  the  prophets  under  his  name 
who  stood  first  in  the  volume  of  the  prophets.  Of  which  sort  is  that 
also  of  our  Saviour  (Luke,  xxiv.  44),  "  All  things  must  be  fulfilled 
which  are  written  of  me  in  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Psalms,"  or  the  Book  of  Hagiographa,  in  which  the  Psalms  were 
placed  first.' 

11^26.     jBSirS    AGAIN    BEFORE    PiLATB— He  SEEKS    TO    RELEASE 

Him,  but  at  length  delivers  Him  to  be  Crucified.    (=Mark, 
zv.  1-15  ;  Luke,  xxiii.  1-25  ;  John,  xviii.  28-40.)      For  the  exposition, 
see  Mark,  xv; 
27-33.    Jesus,  Scornfully  and  Cruelly  Entreated  of  the 
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Soldiers,  is  led  away  to  be  Crucified.  (=Mark,  xv.  16-22 ;  Luke, 
xxiii.  26-31 ;  John,  xix.  2,  17.)  For  the  exposition,  see  Mark,  xv. 
16-22. 

34-50.  Crucifixion  and  Death  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  (=Mark, 
xv.  25-37  '»  Luke,  xxiii.  33-46 ;  John,  xix.  i8-3a)  For  the  exposition, 
see  Mark,  xv. 

51-66.  Signs  and  Circumstances  following  the  Death  of 
THE  Lord  Jesus —  He  is  taken  down  from  the  Cross,  and  Bur- 
ied—  The  Sepulchre  is  Guarded.  (=rMark,  xv.  38-47;  Luke, 
xxiii.  47-56 ;  John,  xix.  31-42.) 

The  Veil  Rent  (v.  51),  51.  And,  behoid.  tlie  veil  of  the  temple 
wae  rent  in  twain  from  tlie  top  to  tlie  bottom.    This  was  the  thick 

and  sorgeottsly  wroi^jht  veil  which  was  hung  between  the  "holy 
place  and  the  "  holiest  of  all,*'  shutting  out  all  access  to  the  presence 
of  God  as  manifested  **  from  above  the  mercvseat  and  from  between  the 
cherubim : "  •—  "  the  Holy  Ghost  this  signifying,  that  the  way  into  the 
Jioliest  of  all  was  not  yet  made  manifest  (Hebrews,  ix.  8).  Into  this 
holiest  of  all  none  might  enter,  not  even  the  high  priest,  save  once  a 
year,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  and  then  only  with  the  blood  of 
atonement  in  his  hands,  which  he  sprinkled  *'  upon  and  before  the 
mercyseat  seven  times"  (Leviticus,  xvL  14^— to  sigmfy  tlut  aetess  fer 
sinners  to  a  holy  Cod  is  only  through  atoning  blooeL  But  las  they  had 
only  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  which  could  not  take  away  sins 
(Hebrews,  x.  4),  during  all  the  long  ages  that  preceded  the  death  of 
Christ,  the  thick  veil  remained ;  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  con- 
tinued to  be  shed  and  sprinkled ;  and  once  a  year  access  to  G^  through 
an  atoning  sacrifice  was  vouchsafed  —  in  apictitirt^  or  rather,  was  dra^ 
matically  represented^  in  those  symbolical  actions— > nothing  more.  But 
now^  the  one  atoning  Sacrifice  being  provided  in  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ,  access  to  this  holy  God  could  no  longer  be  denied ;  and  so 
the  moment  the  Victim  expired  on  the  altar,  that  thick  veil  which  for 
M)  many  ages  had  been  the  dread  symbol  of  separation  between  God 
nnd gtiilty  men  was,  without  a  hand  touching  it,  mysteriously  *'  rent  in 
twain  from  top  to  bottom  :'* —  *'  the  Holy  Ghost  this  signifying,  that 
the  way  into  we  holiest  of  all  was  now  made  manifest !"  How  em- 
phatic the  statement,  ^^  from  top  to  bottom;*  as  if  to  say.  Come  boldly 
now  to  the  Throne  of  Grace ;  the  veil  is  clean  gone ;  the  Mercyseat 
stands  open  to  the  gaze  of  sinners,  and  the  way  to  it  is  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  Him  —  "Who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  hath  offered 
Himself  without  spot  to  God  !"  Before,  it  was  deatn  to  go  in,  now  it 
is  death  to  stay  out.  See  more  on  this  glorious  subject  Hebrews,  r. 
19-22. 

j4n  Earthattake-^  The  Rocks  Rent^The  Graves  Opened,  that  the 
Saints  which  slept  in  them  might  Come  Forth  after  their  Lord's  Resur-^ 

rection(v,  52-53).    51.  And  the  earth  did  qaafce.    From  what  follows 

it  would  seem  that  this  earthquake  was  local,  having  for  its  object  the 
rending  of  the  rocks  and  the  opening  of  the  graves,  and  the  roeks 
rent  (*  were  rent ') —  the  physical  creation  thus  sublimely  prodaiming 
at  the  bidding  of  its  Maker,  the  conclusion  which  at  that  moment  was 
taking  place  in  the  moral  world  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  its 
history.    Extraordinary  rents  and  fissures  have  been  observed  in  the 
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locks  near  this  spot.  52.  And  the  graves  were  opened ;  and  many 
bodies  of  the  saints  whioh  slept  arose.     These  sleeping  saints 

(see  I  Thessalonians,  iv.  14)  were  Old  Testament  believers,  who  —  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  punctuation  in  our  version  —  were  quickened  into 
resurrection-life  at  the  moment  of  their  Lord's  death,  but  lay  in  their 
graves  till  His  resurrection,  when  they  came  forth.  But  it  is  far  more, 
natural,  as  we  think,  and '  consonant  with  other  scriptures,  to  under- 
stand that  only  the  graves  were  opened,  probably  by  the  earthquake, 
at  our  Lord's  death,  and  this  only  in  preparation  for  the  subsequent  _ 
exit  of  those  who  slept  in  them,  when  the  Spirit  of  Life  should  enter' 
into  them  from  their  risen  Lord,  and  along  with  Him  they  should 
come  forth,  trophies  of  His  victory  over  the  grave.  Thus,  in  the 
opening  of  the  graves  at  the  moment  of  the  Redeemer's  expiring,  there 
was  a  glorious  symbolical  proclamation  that  the  Death  which  had  just 
taken  place  had  "  swallowed  up  death  in  victory ;"  and  whereas  the 
saints  that  slept  in  them  were  awakened  only  by  their  risen  Lord,  to 
accompany  Him  out  of  the  tomb,  it  was  fitting  that  '*  the  Prince  of 
Life"  •♦should  be  the  First  that  should  rise  from  the  dead"  (Acts, 
xxvL  23 ;  I  Corinthians,  xv.  20,  23 :  Colossians,  i.  18  ;  Revelation,  i. 
5).  and  went  into  the  holy  city  —  that  city  where  He,  in  virtue  of 
whose  resurrection  they  were  now  alive,  had  been  condemned,  and 
appeared  unto  many — that  there  might  be  undeniable  evidence  of 
their  own  resurrection  first,  and  through  it  of  their  Lord's.  Thus, 
while  it  was  not  deemed  fitting  that  He  Himself  should  appear  again 
in  Jerusalem,  save  to  the  disciples,  provision  was  made  that  the  fact 
of  His  resurrection  should  be  left  in  no  doubt.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  resurrection  of  these  sleeping  saints  was  not  like 
those  of  the  widow  of  Nain's  son,  of  Jairus'  daughter,  of  Lazarus,  and 
of  the  man  who  "  revived  and  stood  upon  his  feet,"  on  his  dead  body 
touching  the  bones  of  Elisha  (2  Kings,  xiii.  21)  —  which  were  mere, 
temporary  recallings  of  the  departed  spirit  to  the  mortal  ho6y,  to  be 
followed  by  a  final  departure  of  it  **  till  the  trumpet  shall  sound." 
But  this  was  a  resyxTrecixon  once  far  all,  to  life  everlasting ;  and  so 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  went  to  glory  with  their  Lord,  as 
bright  trophies  of  His  victory  over  death. 

The  Centurion* s  Testimony  (r.  54).      54.  NoW  When  the  Centurion 
—  the  military  superintendent  of  the  execution,  and  they  that  were 

with  him  watt^hing  Jesus,  saw  the  earthquake— or  felt  it  and  wit- 
nessed its  effects,  and  thoso  things  that  were  done — reflecting  upon 

the  entire  transaction,  they  feared  greatly — convinced  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Divine  Hand,  saving,  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God. 

There  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  this  expression  was  used  in 
the  Jewish  sense,  and  that  it  points  to  the  claim  which  Jesus  made  to 
be  the  Son  of  God,  and  on  which  His  condemnation  expressly  turned. 
The  meaning,  then,  clearly  is,  that  He  must  have  been  what  He  pro- 
fessed to  be  ;  in  other  words,  that  He  was  no  imposter.  There  was 
no  medium  between  those  two.  See,  on  the  similar  testimony  of  the 
penitent  thief — ^  This  man  hath  done  nothing  amiss  " —  on  Luke,  xxiii. 
41. 

The  GalHean  Women  (v.  55,  56).    55.  And  many  women  were 
there  bebolding  afar  off,  whioh  followed  Jesus.   Theseinse  bare 
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would  be  better  brouciit  out  by  tbe  use  of  the  pluperfect,  *  which  had 
fbllowed  Jesus/  f^Oim  ealllee,  minlsterinil  unto,  lun.  As  these  dear 
women  had  ministered  to  Him  during  His  glorious  missionary  tours' 
in  Galilee  (see  Luke  viii.  1-3),  so  from  this  statement  it  shoula  seem 
that  they  accompanied  Him  and  ministered  to  His  wants  from  Gali- 
lee on  His  final  journey  to  Terusalem.     56.  AlROna  which  was  Mary 

Magdalene  (see  on  Luke  viii.  a),  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jamee  and 

ioees  —  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  or  rather  Clopas,  and  sister  of  the  Vir- 

fin  (John,  xix.  25).  See  ch.  xiii.  55,  56.  and  the  mother  of  Zebe- 
ee'S  children  — 1^.,  Salome:  cf.  Mark,  xv.  4a  All  this  about  the 
women  is  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  what  is  afterwards  to  be  related 
of  their  purchasing  spices  to  anoint  their  Lord's  body. 

The  Taking  Down  from  the  Cross  and  the  BuritU  (v.  57-60).    For 
the  exposition  of  this  portion,  see  John,  xix.  38-42. 

The  Women  mark  the  Sacrod  Spot^  that  they  might  recognize  it  on  com^ 

ing  thither  to  Anoint  the  Body  (v,  61).  61.  And  there  was  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, and  the  other  Mary  —  "the  mother  of  James  and  Joses," 

mentioned  before  (v.  56),  oittlng  over  agalnet  tbe  eepulchre.     See 

Mark,  xvi.  I. 

The  Sepulchre  Guarded  (v,  62-66).    62.  Now  the  next  day^  that  fbl- 

lowed  the  day  of  the  preparation—^/.^.,  after  six  o'clock  of  our.5<i/. 

urday  evening.  The  crucifixion  took  place  on  the  Friday,  and  all  was 
not  over  till  shortly  before  sunset,  when  the  Jewish  Sabbath  com- 
menced ;  and  **  that  sabbath  dav  was  an  high  day  "  Qohn,  xix.  31), 
being  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  Unleavened  Bread.  That  day  being 
over  at  six  on  Saturday  evening,  they  hastened  to  take  their  measures. 

63.  Saying,  Sir,  we  remember  that  that  deceiver— Never,  re- 
marks Bengel,  will  you  find  the  heads  of  the  people  calling  Jesus  by 
His  own  name.  And  yet  here  there  is  betrayed  a  certain  uneasiness, 
which  one  almost  fancies  they  only  tried  to  stifle  in  their  own  minds, 
as  well  as  crush  in  Pilate's,  in  case  he  should  have  any  lurkine  suspi- 
cion that  he  had  done  wrong  in  yielding  to  them.  OaiO.  while  lie  was 
yet  alive.  Important  testimony  this,  from  the  lips  of  His  bitterest 
enemies,  to  t/ie  reality  of  Chris fs  death  j  the  comer-stone  of  the  whole 
Christian  religion.  After  three  days — which,  according  to  the  cus- 
tomary Jewish  way  of  reckoning,  need  signify  no  more  than  '  after  the 
commencement  of  the  third  day.'     I  wlirriae  again  — '  I  rise,'  in  the 

Present  tense,  thus  reporting  not  only  the  fact  that  this  prediction  of 
[is  had  reached  their  ears,  but  that  they  understood  Him  to  look  for- 
ward confidently  to  its  occurring  on  the  very  day  named*  64.  Com- 
mand therefore  that  the  eepulchre  be  made  sure— by  a  Roman 

guard,  until  the  third  day  — after  which,  if  He  still  lay  in  the  grave, 
the  imposture  of  His  claims  would  be  manifest  to  all.    anof  say 

unto  the  people,  He  is  risen  from  the  dead.  Did  they  really  fear 
this?   so  the  last  error  shall  be  worse  than  the  first-;'  the  impos> 

ture  of  His  pretended  resurrection  worse  than  that  of  His  pretended 

Messiahship.    65.  Pilate  said  unto  them,  Ye  have  a  watch.    The 

guards  had  already  acted  under  orders  of  the  Sanhedrim,  with  Pilate's 
consent ;  but  probably  they  were  not  clear  about  employing  them  as  a 
night-watch  without  Pilate's  express  authority,  go  VOUr  way,  make 
it  as  sure  as  yO  Oaa— *  as  ye  know  how/  or  in  the  way  ye  deem 
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«eaiTest  Tfaosgh  there  may  be  no  irony  in  this  speech,  it  evidently 
insinuated  that  if  the  event  should  be  contrary  to  their  wish,  it  would 
not  be  for  want  of  sufficient  human  appliances  to  prevent  it.    66.  8o 

they  went,  and  marie  the  sepnlehre  eare,  seallag  the  etone— 

which  Mark  (xvi.  4)  says  was  "very  gveat,"  and  eettfng  a  Watoh  —to 
guard  it.  What  more  oonld  man  do  ?  But  while  they  are  trying  to 
prevent  the  resurrection  of  the  Prince  of  Life,  God  makes  use  of  their 
precautions  for  his  own  ends.  Their  stone-oovered,  seal-secured  sep- 
ulchre shall  preserve  the  sleeping  dust  of  the  Son  of  G*od  free  from 
all  indignities,  in  nndisturbra,  sublime  repose;  while  their  watch 
shall  be  His  guard  of  honour  until  the  angels  shall  come  to  take  their 
place ! 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Ver.  I-I5.  Glorious  Angeuc  Announcement  on  the  First 
Day  of  the  Week,  that  Christ  is  Risen — His  Appearance  to 
THE  Women — The  Guards  Bribed  to  give  a  False  account  or 
THE  Resurrection.     (=Mark,  xvi.  x-8  ;  Luke,  xxiv.  1-8 ;  John, 

XX.    I.) 

The  ResurrecHoH  Announced  to  the  Women  {v,  z-8).      I.  In  the  end 

of  the  eabbath,  as  it  hegan  to  dawn.    '  After  the  Sabbath,  as  it  ^ew 

toward  daylight.'  tOWard  the  Urot  day  of  the  week.  Luke  (xxiv.  I) 
has  it,  "  very  early  in  the  morning"  —  properly,  *at  the  6rst  appear- 
ance of  day-break  ; '  and  corresponding  with  this,  John  (xx.  z)  says, 
"  when  it  was  yet  dark."  See  Mark,  xvi.  2.  Not  an  hour,  it  would 
seem,  was  lost  by  those  dear  lovers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  oame  Mary 
Mtfldalene,  and  the  other  Mary  —  '*  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses^' 
(see  ch.  xxvii.  56,  61),  tO  000  tho  OOpulohre — with  a  view  to  the 
anointing  of  the  body,  for  which  they  had  made  all  their  prepara- 
tions.   See  Mark,  xvi.  i.    a.  And,  hohold,  there  wao  —  i.e,,  there  had 

been,  before  the  arrival  of  the  women,  a  great  earthquake ;  for  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  heaven,  &c.   And  this  was  the 

state  of  things  when  the  women  drew  near.  Some  judicious  critics 
think  all  this  was  transacted  while  the  women  were  approaching ;  but 
the  view  we  have  given,  which  is  the  prevalent  one,  seems  the  more 
naturaL  All  this  august  preparation — recorded  by  Matthew  alone  — 
bespoke  the  grandeur  of  the  exit  which  was  to  follow.  The  angel  sat 
upon  the  huge  stone,  to  overawe,  with  the  lightning-lustre  that  darted 
from  him,  the  Roman  guard,  and  do  honour  to  his  rising  Lord.    3. 

Hie  oountenanco— or,  'appearance,'  was  like  lightning,  and  hie 

raiment  white  as  enow — the  one  expressing  \iR!t  glory,  the  other  the 
purity  of  the  celestial  abode  from  which  he  came.    4.  And  for  fear 

of  him  tho  keepers  did  ohake,  and  hecame  as  dead  men.    is  the 

sepulchre  "  sure     now,  O  ye  chief  priests  ?     He  that  sitteth  in  the 

heavens  doth  laufh  at  you.  5.  And  the  anool  answered  and  said  un- 
to the  women,  Fear  not  ye.  The  "ye^'  here  is  emphatic,  to  con- 
trast their  case  with  that  of  the  guards.  *  Let  those  puny  creatures, 
nent  to  keep  the  Living  One  among  the  dead,  for  fear  of  Me  shake 
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and  become  as  dead  men  (v,  4) ;  but  ye  that  have  come  hither  on 
another  errand,  fear  not  ye/    for  I  know  that  VO  OOOk  JOOOS,  Which 

was  ornoilioil— '  Jesus  the  Crucified.'  6.  He  (s  not  horo ;  for  ho  io 
rioon.  ao  bo  oaiC  See  Luke,  xziv.  5.7.  Cono,  as  in  ch.  xi.  s8,  000 
the  piaoo  whore  the  lUNrd  lay.  Charminsr  invitation !  '  Come,  see 
the  spot  where  the  Lord  of  glory  lay :  now  it  is  an  empty  erave :  He 
lies  not,  but  He  lay  there.  Come,  feast  your  eves  on  it  I  But  see 
John.  XX.  12.  7.  And  90  qniokly,  and  toll  his  diOCipiOO.  For  a  prec- 
ious addition  to  this,  see  Mark,  xvi.  7.    that  hO  10  rIOOn  frOM  the 

dead;  and,  behold,  bo  goeth  before  yon  into  Qalllee— to  which 

those  women  belonged  (ch.  xxvii.  55).  thoro  Shall  VO  000  bin.  This 
must  refer  to  those  more  public  manifestations  of  Himself  to  lai^e 
numbers  of  disciples  at  once,  which  He  vouchsafed  only  in  Galilee  ; 
for  individually  He  was  seen  of  some  of  those  very  women  almost 
immediately  after  this  (v.  9,  10).  Io,  I  havo  told  yOtt.  Behold,  ye 
have  this  word  fropEi  the  world  o^  light !  8.  And  they  departed 
flUickly.  Mark  (xvi.  8)  says  "  thev  fled  "  fhmi  thO  SOpulchrO  with 
fear  and  great  Joy.  How  natural  this  combination  of  feelings  I  See 
a  similar  statement  of  Mark,  xvi.  11.  and  did  run  tO  bring  his  dls* 
eiples  word.  "  Neither  said  they  anything  to  any  man  [by  me  way] ; 
for  they  were  afraid  "  (Mark,  xvi.  8). 
Appearance  to  the  Women  (v.  9,  10).    This  appearance  is  recorded 

only  by  Matthew.  9.  And  OS  they  wont  to  tell  bis  disciples,  behold, 
Jesus  met  thoni,  say  inn,  All  ball  I — the  usual  salute,  but  from  the 
lips  of  Jesus  bearing  a  nigher  signification.     And  thOV  caniO  and 

held  him  by  the  feet.  How  truly  womanly  I  and  worobipped  him. 
10.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them.  Bo  not  afraid.  What  dear  associa- 
tions would  these  familiar  words— now  uttered  in  a  higher  style,  but 
by  the  same  Lips  —  bring  rushing  back  to  their  recollection  I    go  tell 

my  brethren  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  ohall  they  see 

me.  The  brethren  here  meant  must  have  been  His  brethren  after  the 
fiesh  (ch.  xiii.  55) ;  for  His  brethren  in  the  higher  sense  (see  John,  xx. 
17)  had  several  meetings  with  Him  at  Jerusalem  before  He  went  to 
Galilee,  which  they  would  have  missed  if  they  had  been  the  persons 
ordered  to  Galilee  to  meet  Him. 

The  Guards  Bribed  {v,  I1-15).     The  whole  of  this  important  por- 
tion is  peculiar  to  Matthew.    11.  Now  whon  thoy  woro  going — 

while  the  women  were  on  their  wav  to  deliver  to  His  brethren  the 
message  of  their  risen  Lord,  somo  Of  thO  watob  oamo  Into  thO  City, 

and  snowed  unto  the  chief  priests  all  the  things  that  wore  done. 

Simple,  unsophisticated  soldiers  I  How  could  ye  imagine  that  such 
a  tale  as  ye  had  to  tell  would  not  at  once  commend  itself  to  your 
sacred  employers  ?  Had  they  doubted  this  for  a  moment,  would  they 
have  ventured  to  go  near  them,  knowing  it  was  death  to  a  Roman 
soldier  to  be  proved  asleep  when  on  guard  ?  and  of  course  that  was 
the  only  other  explanation  of  the  case.  12.  And  Whon  they  WOrO  assem- 
bled with  the  elders.      But  Joseph  at  least  was  absent ;   Gamalial 

probably  also ;  and  perhaps  others,  and  had  taken  counsel,  they 
gave  laroe  money  unto  the  soldiers.    It  would  need  a  good  deal ; 

but  the  whole  case  of  the  Jewish  authorities  was  now  at  stake.  With 
what  contempt  must  these  soldiers  have  regarded  the  Jewish  ecclesi« 
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astics !    13.  Sayino»  Say  ye,  His  disciples  came  by  nialit,  and  stoie 

hfm  away  Wlliie  we  slept  — which,  as  we  have  observed,  was  a  capi- 
tal offence  for  soldiers  on  guard.  14.  And  If  this  coHie  to  tlie  govern- 
or's ears  —  rather,  *  If  this  come  before  the  governor ;  *  i>.,  not  in 
the  way  of  mere  report,  but  for  judicial  investigation,  we  will  per- 
suade tllm,  and  secure  you.  The  "  we  "  and  the  "  you  "  are  em- 
phatic  here  —  *  We  shall  [take  care  to]  persuade  him  and  keep  you 
from  trouble/  or  *  save  you  harmless.*  The  grammatical  form  of  this 
clause  implies  that  the  thing  supposed  was  expected  to  happen.  The 
meaning  then  is,  *  If  this  come  before  the  governor  —  as  it  likely  will 
—  we  shall  see  to  it  that,'  &c.  The  "persuasion"  of  Pilate  meant, 
doubtless,  quieting  him  by  a  bribe,  which  we  know  otherwise  he  was 
by  no  means  above  taking  (like  Felix  afterwards.  Acts,  xxiv.  26).  15.  So 

they  took  the  money,  and  did  as  they  were  taught — thus  consent- 
ing to  brand  themselves  with  infamy —  and  this  Saying  Is  commonly 
reported  amonjp  the  Jews  until  this  day— to  the  date  of  the  publi- 

cation  of  this  Gospel.  The  wonder  is  tnat  so  clumsy  and  incredible 
a  story  lasted  so  long.  But  those  who  are  resolved  not  to  come  to  the 
light  will  catch  at  straws.  Justin  Martyr,  who  flourished  about 
A.  D.,  170,  says,  in  his  'Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,'  that  the 
Jews  dispersed  the  story  by  means  of  special  messengers  sent  to  every 
country. 

16-20.  Jesus  Meets  with  the  Disciples  on  a  Mountain  in 
Galilee,  and  gives  forth  the  Great  Commission.  16.  Then  the 
eleven  disciples  went  away  Into  Galilee— but  certainly  not  before 

the  second  week  after  the  resurrection,  and  probably  somewhat  later. 

into  a  mountain  where  Jesus  had  appointed  them.    It  should  have 

been  rendered  '  the  mountain,'  meaning  some  certain  mountain  which 
He  had  named  to  them  —  probablv  the  night  before  He  suffered, 
when  He  said,  "  After  I  am  risen,  I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee  " 
(ch.  xxvi.  32  ;  Mark,  xiv.  28).  What  it  was  can  only  be  conjectured  ; 
but  of  the  two  between  which  opinions  are  divided  —  the  Mount  of  the 
Beatitudes  or  Mount  Tabor  —  the  former  is  much  the  more  probable, 
from  its  nearness  to  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  where  last  before  this  the 
Narrative  tells  us  that  He  met  and  dined  with  seven  of  them.  (John, 
xxi.  I,  &c.)  That  the  interview  here  recorded  was  the  same  with  that 
referred  to  in  one  place  only —  I  Corinthians,  xv.  6 —  when  "  He  was 
seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once  ;  of  whom  the  greater 
part  remained  unto  that  day,  though  some  were  fallen  asleep,"  is  now 
the  opinion  of  the  ablest  students  of  the  Evangelical  History.  Noth- 
ing can  account  for  such  a  number  as  five  hundred  assembling  at  one 
spot  but  the  expectation  of  some  promised  manifestation  of  their 
risen  Lord  ;  and  the  promise  before  His  resurrection,  twice  repeated 
after  it,  best  explains  this  immense  gathering.     17.  And  when  they 

saw  him,  they  worshipped  him ;  but  some  doubted— certainly  none 

of  "  the  Eleven,"  after  what  took  place  at  previous  interviews  in 
Temsalem.     But  if  the  five  hundred  were  now  present,  we  may  well 

believe  this  of  some  of  them.     19.  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all 

nations  —  rather  '  make  disciples  of  all  nations  ; '  for  **  teaching,"  in 
the  more  usual  sense  of  that  word,  comes  in  after\vards,  and  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  different  term,    baptizing  them  in  the  name.    It  should 
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be,  'into  the  name  ;'  as  in  x  Corinthians,  x.  a,  "  And  were  all  bap- 
tized unto  (or  rather  '  into  *)  Moses  ; "  and  Galatians,  iii.  27,  "  For  as 
manv  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ/'    Of  tb6  Father,  and 

of  tne  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  aa  Teaehing  then.    This  is 

teaching  in  the  more  usual  sense  of  the  term ;  or  instructing  the 
converted  and  baptized  disciples.    tO  ObSOrve  all  things  whatsoever 

I  have  coHimanded  you :  and,  lo,  I.    The  "/"  here  is  emphatic  it 

is  enough  that  /  am  with  VOU  alway  —  *  all  the  days ;'  f>..  til^  mak- 
ing converts,  baptizing,  ana  building  them  up  by  Christian  instruction, 

shall  be  no  more,    even  unto  the  end  of  ilie  world.    Amen.   This 

glorious  Commission  embraces  two  primary  departments,  the  Mis» 
sionary  and  the  Pastoral^  with  two  sublime  and  comprehensive  En» 
fouragements  to  undertake  and  go  through  with  them. 

First,  The  Missionary  department  \v.  18) :  "  Go,  make  disciples 
of  all  nations."  In  the  corresponding  passage  of  Mark  (xvi.  15),  it 
is,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture." The  only  difference  is,  that  in  this  passage  the  sphere^  in  its 
world-wide  compass  and  its  universality  of  objects^  is  more  fully  and 
definitely  expressed ;  while  in  the  former  the  great  etim  and  certain 
result  is  delightfully  expressed  in  the  command  to  "  make  disciples  of 
all  nations/'  '  Go,  conquer  the  world  for  Me ;  carry  the  glad  tidings 
into  all  lands  and  to  every  ear,  and  deem  not  this  work  at  an  end  till 
all  nations  shall  have  embraced  the  Gospel  and  enrolled  themselves 
My  disciples.'  Now,  Was  all  this  meant  to  be  done  by  the  Eleven 
men  nearest  to  Him  of  the  multitude  then  crowding  around  the  risen 
Redeemer?  Impossible.  Was  it  to  be  done  even  in  their  lifetime ? 
Surelv  not  In  that  little  band  Jesus  virtually  addressed  Himself  to 
all  who,  in  evenr  age,  should  take  up  from  them  the  same  work.  Be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  Church's  risen  Head  were  spread  out,  in  those 
Eleven  men,  all  His  servants  of  every  age  ;  and  one  and  all  of  them 
received  Hb  commission  at  that  moment.  Well,  what  next  ?  Set  the 
seal  of  visible  discipleship  upon  the  converts,  by  **  baptizing  them  in- 
to the  name,"  f>.,  into  the  whole  fullness  of  the  grace  **of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  as  belonging  to  them  who 
believe.  (See  2  Corinthians,  xiii.  14.)  This  done,  the  Missionary 
department  of  your  work,  which  in  its  own  nature  is  temporary,  must 
merge  in  another,  which  is  permanent.     This  is. 

Second,  The  Pastoral  department  (v,  20):  "Teach  them"  — 
teach  these  baptized  members  of  the  Church  visible  —  "  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you,"  My  apostles,  during  the 
three  years  ye  have  been  with  Me. 

What  must  have  been  the  feelings  which  such  a  Commission  awak- 
ened ?  *  We  con(juer  the  world  for  Thee,  Lord,  who  have  scarce  con. 
quered  our  own  misgivings  —  we,  fishermen  of  Galilee,  with  no  letters, 
no  means,  no  influence  over  the  humblest  creature  ?  Nay,  Lord,  do 
not  mock  us.'  '  I  mock  you  not,  nor  send  you  a  warfare  on  your  own 
charges.     For  *  —  Here  we  are  brought  to. 

Third,  The  Encouragements  to  undertake  and  go  through  with 
this  work.  These  are  two  ;  one  in  the  van,  the  other  in  the  rear  of 
Che  Commission  itself. 

First  Encouragement :  **  AU  power  in  heaven  "  -—  the  whole  power 
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of  Heaven's  love  and  wisdom  and  strength,  '*  and  all  power  in  eartk^ 

—  power  over  all  persons,  all  passions,  all  pfinciples,  all  movements. 

—  to  bend  them  to  this  one  high  object,  the  evangelization  of  the 
world  :  All  this  *'  is  given  ufUo  Me^  as  the  risen  Lord  of  all,  to  be- 
by  Me  placed  at  your  command — **  Go  ye  therefore."     But  there  re- 
mains a 

Second  Encouragement :    **  And  lo  I  I  am  with  you  all  the  days  " 

—  not  only  to  perpetuitv,  bnt  withont  one  day's  intermption,  "  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world.       The  "  Amen  "  is  of  doubtfaf  genninenesa- 
in  this  place.    If,  however,  it  belongiB  to  the  text  it  is  the  Evangelist's 
own  closing  words. 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MARK. 

That  the  Second  Gospel  was  written  by  Mark  is  universally  agreed  ;  chough 
by  what  Mark,  not  so.  The  great  majority  o£  critics  take  the  writer  to  be 
^*  John  whose  surname  was  Mark,"  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Acts,  and  who  was 
^*  sister's  son  to  Barnabas"  (Colossians,  iv.  to).  But  no  rea:»on  wnatever  is  as- 
signed for  this  opinion,  for  which  the  tradition,  though  ancient,  is  not  uniform ; 
and  one  cannot  but  wonder  how  it  is  so  easily  taken  for  granted  by  Wetstetn^ 
Hugy  Mever^  Ebrard^  Langt^  EUicotty  DavidsoHy  Tregtties^  &c.  Ai/brdgoes 
the  length  of  saving  it  ^  has  been  universally  believed  that  he  was  the  same  per- 
son with  the  John  Mark  of  the  Gospels.'  But  Grotius  thought  differently,  and 
so  did  Sckleirr mocker^  Campbell^  Burton  and  da  Costa  ;  and  the  grounds  on 
which  it  is  concluded  that  they  were  two  different  persons  appear  to  us  quite  un- 
answerable. ^  Of  John,  sumamed  Mark,'  savs  Campbell,  in  his  Preface  to  this 
Gospel,  *  one  of  the  first  things  we  learn  is,  that  he  attended  Paul  and  Barnabas 
in  their  apostolical  journeys,  when  these  two  traveled  together  (Acts,  xii.  35 ; 
xiii.  ^.  And  when  afterwards  there  arose  a  dispute  between  them  concerning 
him,  insomuch  tnat  they  separated,  Mark  accompanied  his  uncle  Barnabas,  and 
Silas  attended  Paul.  When  Paul  was  reconciled  to  Mark,  which  was  probably 
soon  after,  we  find  Paul  again  employing  Mark's  assistance,  recommending  hip, 
and  giving  him  a  very  honorable  testimony  (Colossians,  iv.  xo ;  3  Timothy,  iv. 
iz :  Philemon,  xxiv).  But  we  hear  not  a  syllable  of  his  attending  Peter  as  his 
minister,  or  assisting  him  in  any  capacity ;  and  yet,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
no  tradition  is  more  ancient,  more  uniform,  and  better  sustained  by  internal 
evidence,  than  that  Mark,  in  his  Gospel,  was  but  '  the  interpreter  of  Peter,' 
who,  at  the  close  of  his  first  Epistle,  speaks  of  him  as  *  Marcus  my  son*  (z  Peter, 
v.  z^,)  that  IS,  without  doubt,  nis  son  in  the  Gospel—converted  to  Christ  through 
his  instrumentality.  And  when  we  consider  how  little  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul  were  together — how  seldom  they  ever  met — how  different  were  their  ten- 
dencies, and  how  separate^heir  spheres  of  labor,  is  there  not,  in  the  absence  of 
all  evidence  of  the  fact,  something  approaching  to  violence  in  the  supposition 
that  the  same  Mark  was  the  intimate  associate  of  both  ?  Mn  brief,'  adds  Camp- 
bell, *  the  accounts  given  of  Paul's  attendant,  and  those  of  Peter's  interpreter, 
concur  in  nothing  but  the  name,  Mark  or  Marcus;  too  slight  a  circumstance  to 
conclude  the  sameness  of  the  person  from,  especially  when  we  consider  how  com- 
mon the  name  was  at  Rome,  and  how  customar\'  it  was  for  the  Jews  in  that  age 
to  assume  some  Roman  name  when  they  went  nither.' 

Regarding  the  Evangelist  Mark,  then,  as  another  person  from  PauKs  com- 
panion in  traveL  all  we Icnow  of  his  personal  history  is  that  he  was  a  convert^  as 
we  have  seen,  of  the  apostle  Peter.  But  as  to  his  Cospel,  the  tradition  regarding 
Peter's  hand  in  it  is  so  ancient,  so  uniform,  and  so  remarkably  confirmed  by  in- 
ternal evidenoCj  that  we  must  regard  it  as  an  established  fact.  ^  Mark,'  says 
Papias  (according  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  EccUsiasticai  History^  3  39) 
*  becoming  the  interpreter  0/  Peter ^  wrote  accurately,  though  not  in  order, 
whatever  he  remembered  of  what  was  either  said  or  done  by  Christ ;  for  he  was 
neither  a  hearer  of  the  Lord  nor  a  follower  of  Him,  but  afterwards,  as  I  said  [he 
was  a  follower,]  of  Peter,  who  arranged  the  discourses  for  use,  but  not  according 
to  the  order  in  which  they  were  uttered  by  the  Lord.'  To  the  same  effect  Iren- 
oeus  {adversus  Heereses^  3'  '  -^  *  Matthew  published  a  Gospel  while  Peter  and 
Paul  were  preaching  and  founding  the  Church  at  Rome  ;  and  after  their  depart- 
uze  (or  decease,)  Mark,  the  disciple  and  interpreter  0/  Peter y  he  also  gave 
forth  to  us  in  writing  the  things  which  were  preached  by  Peter.'  And  Clement 
of  Alexandria  is  still  more  specific,  in  a  passage  preserved  to  us  bv  Eusebius 
(*  Ecclesiastical  History,'  6.  14;)  *  Peter,  having  publicly  preached  the  word  at 
Rome,  and  spoken  forth  the  Gospel  by  the  Spirit,  many  of  those  present  exhort- 
ed^ Mark,  «j  haviug  long  been  a  follower  ofkis^  and  remembering  what  he  had 
said,  to  write  what  had  been  spoken  ;  and  that  having  prepared  the  Gospel,  he 
delivered  it  to  those  who  had  asked  him  for  it ;  which,  when  Peter  came  to^  the 
knowledge  of,  he  neither  decidedly  forbade  nor  encouraged  him.'  Eusebius's 
own  testimony,  however,  from  other  accounts,  is  rather  different :  that  Peter's 
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spirit  what  had  been  done,  was  delighted  with  the  zeal  of  those  iren,  and  sane* 
timed  the  reading  of  the  writing  (that  is,  of  this  Gospel  of  Mark)  in  the  churches* 
(Ecclesiastical  History^  a.  15).  And  giving  in  another  of  his  works  a  similar 
statement,  he  says  that  *  Peter,  from  excess  of  humility,  did  not  think  himself 
qualified  to  write  the  gospel ;  but  Mark,  his  acquaintance  and  pupil,  is  said  to 
have  recorded  his  relations^  of  the  actions  of  Jesus.  And  Peter^  testifies  these 
things  of  himself ;  for  all  things  that  are  reconfed  by  Mark  are  said  to  be  mem- 
oirs of  Peter*s  discourses.'  It  is  needless  to  iro  further — to  Origtn^  who  sa^s 
Mark  composed  his  Gospel  *  as  Peter  guide<r  or  *  directed  him,  who,  in  his 
Catholic  Epistle,  calls  him  htt  son,'  &c ;  and  to  ^fr^me^who  but  echoes  Eusebtus. 

This,  certainly,  is  a  remarkable  chain  of  testimonv  ;  which^  confirmed  as  it  is 
by  such  striking  internal  evidence,  nuiy  be  regardea  as  establishing  the  fact  that 
the  Second  Gospel  was  drawn  up  mostly  from  materials  furnished  by  Peter. 
In  i/a  Costa's  '  Four  Witnesses*  the  reader  will  find  this  internal  evidence  de- 
tailed at  length,  though  all  the  examples  are  not  equally  convincing.  But  if  the 
reader  will  refer  to  pur  remarks  on  Mark,  xvi.  7,^  and  John,  xviii.  37,  he  will 
have  conyincins  evidence  of  a  Petrine  hand  in  this  Gospel. 

It  remains  omy  to  advert,  in  a  word  or  two,  to  the  readers  for  whom  this  Gos- 

?el  was,  in  the  first  instance,  designed,  and  the  date  of  it.  That  it  was  not  for 
ews  but  Geuiilesy  is  evident  from  the  great  number  of  explanations  of  Jewish 
iMafes,  opinions,  and  places,  which  to  a  Jew  would  at  that  time  have  beeo  «u- 
perfluouf^  but  were  highly  needful  to  a  Gentile.  We  can  here  but  refer  to  chs. 
B.  18  {I  vn.  3,  a;  xii.  18;  xfii.  3;  xiv.  la;  xv.  43,  for  examples  of  these.^  Regard- 
ing the  date  ot  this  Gospel— about  which  nothing  certain  is  koDwn^f  the  tra^ 
dition  reported  by  Irenaeuscan  be  relied  on,  that  it  was  written  at  Rome, '  after 
the  departure  of  Peter  and  Paul,*  and  if  by  that  word  'departure'  we  are  to  un- 
derstand their  deaths  we  may  date  it  somewhere  between  the  years  64  and  68 ; 
bat  io  all  likelihood  this  it  too  late.  It  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  to  dat*  it 
Mght  or  tea  years  earlier. 


THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING  TO 

SAINT  MARK. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Ver.  1-8.    The  Preaching  AND  Baptism  OF  John.    (=  Matthew, 
lii.  1-12 ;  Luke,  iii.  1-18.)    i.  The  beginniiig  of  the  gospel  of  Jeeuo 

Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  By  the  "  Gospel'^  of  Jesus  Christ  here  is 
evidently  meant  the  blessed  Story  which  our  Evangelist  is  about  to 
tell  of  His  Life,  Ministry,  Death,  Resurrection,  and  Glorification,  and 
of  the  begun  Gathering  of  Believers  in  His  Name.  The  abruptness 
with  whi(^  he  announces  his  subject,  and  the  energetic  brevity  with 
which,  passing  by  all  preceding;  events,  he  hastens  over  the  minbtry 
of  John  and  records  the  Baptism  and  Temptation  of  Jesus— as  if 
impatient  to  come  to  the  rublic  Life  of  the  Lord  of  glory — have 
often  been  noticed  as  characteristic  of  this  Gospel ;  a  Gospel  whose 
direct,  practical  power  and  singularly  vivid  setting  impart  to  it  a 
preciousness  peculiar  to  itself.  What  strikes  every  one  is,  that  though 
the  briefest  ot  all  the  Gospels,  this  is  in  some  of  the  principal  scenes 
of  our  Lord's  history  the  fullest.  But  what  is  not  so  obvious  is,  that 
wherever  the  finer  and  subtler  feelings  of  humanity,  or  the  deeper 
and  more  peculiar  hues  of  our  Loras  character  were  brought  out, 
these,  though  they  should  be  lightly  passed  over  by  all  the  other 
Evangelists,  are  sure  to  be  found  here,  and  in  touches  of  such  quiet 
delicacy  and  power,  that  though  scarce  observed  by  the  cursory  reader, 
they  leave  indelible  impressions  upon  all  the  thoughtful,  and  furnish 
a  key  to  much  that  is  in  the  other  Gospels.  These  few  opening  words 
of  the  Second  Gospel  are  enough  to  show,  that  though  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Evan^list  to  record  chiefly  the  outward  and  palpable 
facts  of  our  Lord  s  public  life,  he  recognized  in  Him,  in  common 
with  the  Fourth  Evangelist,  the  glory  of  the  Only  becotten  of  the 
Father.     2.  As  it  is  written  in  the  Prophets  (Malachi,  iii.  x ;  and 

Isaiah,  xl.  3),  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  faoe,  which 
shall  prepare  thy  way  befbre  fliee.  3.  The  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wlldernessy  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths 

straight.  The  second  of  these  quotations  is  given  by  Matthew  and 
Luke  in  the  same  connection,  but  they  reserve  the  former  Quotation 
till  they  have  occasion  to  return  to  the  Baptist,  after  his  imprisonment 
(Matthew,  xi.  10  ;  Luke,  vii.  27).  [Instead  of  the  words,  "  as  it  is 
written  in  the  Prophets,'*  there  is  weighty  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
following  reading :    "  As  it  is  written  in  Isaiah  the  prophet,*'    This 
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heading  is  adopted  by  all  the  latest  critical  editors.  If  it  be  the  true 
(me,  it  is  to  be  explained  thus  —  that  of  the  two  quotations,  the  one 
from  Malachi  is  but  a  later  development  of  the  great  primary  one  in 
Isaiah«  from  which  the  whole  prophetical  matter  here  quoted  takes  its 
name.  But  the  received  text  is  quoted  by  iRENiCUS,  before  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  and  the  evidence  in  its  favour  is  greater  in 
amount,  if  not  in  weight.  The  chief  objection  to  it  is,  that  if  this 
was  the  true  reading,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  other  one  could 
have  got  in  at  all ;  whereas,  if  it  be  not  the  true  reading,  it  is  very 
<asy  to  see  how  it  found  its  way  into  the  text,  as  it  removes  the  start- 
linjg  difficulty  of  a  orophecy  beginning  with  the  words  of  Malachi 
being  ascribed  to  Isaiah.]  For  the  exposition,  see  Matthew,  iiL 
x-6,  II. 

9-11.  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  Descent  of  the  Spirit  upon 
Him  immediately  thereafter.  (=  Matthew,  iii.  13.17  ;  Luke,  iii. 
21,  22.)    See  Matthew,  iii.  13-17. 

12, 13.  Temptation  of  Christ.  (=  Matthew,  iv.  i-ii ;  Luke, 
ir.  1*13.)    See  Matthew,  iv.  i-ii. 

14-20.  Christ  BEGINS  His  Galilean  Ministry — Calling  of 
Simon  and  Andrew,  James  and  John.    See  Matthew,  iv.  12-22. 

2l«39i  HsAiiKO  of  a  Demoniac  in  the  Synagogue  of  Caper- 
naum,  AND  THEREAFTER  OF  SiMON'S   MoTHER-IN-LAW  AND  MANY 

OTHERS — Jesus,  next  day,  is  found  in  a  Solitary  Place  at 
Morning  Prayers,  and  is  entreated  to  return,  but  declines, 
AND  goes  FORrrit  on  His  First  Missionary  Circuit.  (=Luke,  iv. 
31-44  ;  Matthew,  viii.  14.17 ;   iv.  23-25.)    21.  And  they  weilt  illtd 

Cafieriiaain— see  Matthew,  iv.  13— and  straightway  on  the  Sab- 
baHi  day  be  entered  into  the  synagogue,  and  taught.    This  should 

have  been  rendered, '  straightway  on  the  Sabbaths  He  entered  into 
the  synagogue  and  taught,'  or  '  continued  to  teach.'  The  meaning  is, 
that  as  He  began  this  practice  on  the  very  first  Sabbath  after  coming 
to  settle  at  Capernaum,  so  He  continued  it  regularly  thereaAer.    22. 

And  they  were  astonished  at  hia  dootrine — or  *  teaching ' — refer. 

ring  quite  as  much  to  the  manner  as  the  matter  of  it    fbr  he  tSUght 

then  as  one  that  had  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes.  See 
Manhew,  vit.  28,  29.    23.    And  thsro  was  In  their  synagogue  a 

•an  with  {Kt,  *  in ')  an  unclean  spirit— {>.,  so  entlrel^r  under  demo- 
niacal power'that  his  personality  was  sunk  for  the  time  in  that  of  the 
spirit.  The  frequency  with  which  this  character  of  *  impurity*  is 
ascribed  to  evil  spirits  —  some  twenty  times  in  the  Gospels-— is  not 

to  be  overlooked,   and  he  cfied  out.    24.  Sayhig,  Let  [its]  alone  — 

or  rather,  perhaps,  '  kh !  *  expressive  of  mingled  astonishment  and 
ttrror.  what  havo  we  to  do  with  thee-— an  expression  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament,  (i  Kings,  xvii.  18  ;  2  Kings,  iii. 
13  ;  2  Chronicles,  xxxv.  21,  &c.)  It  denotes  *  entire  separation  of  in- 
terests :* — qxl.^  *  Thou  and  we  have  nothing  in  common:  we  want 
not  Thee  ;  what  wouldst  Thou  with  us  ? '  For  the  analogous  applica- 
tion of  it  by  our  Lord  to  His  mother,  see  John,  ii.  4.  [^thou]  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  ?  —  *  Jesus,  Nazarene  ! '  an  epithet  origmally  given  to 
express  contempt,  but  soon  adopted  as  the  current  designation  by 
diose  who  held  our  Lord  in*  honour  (Luke,  xviii.  37 ;  ch.  xvi.  6 ;  Acts, 
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ii.  22)  — art  ttioa  coma  to  deotroy  at?    In  the  case  of  the  Gada- 

rene  demoniac  the  question  was,  "  Art  Thou  come  hither  to  torment 
us  before  the  time  ?  (Matthew,  viii.  29.)  Themselves  tormentors  and 
destroyers  of  their  victims,  they  discern  in  Jesus  their  own  destined 
Tormentor  and  Destroyer,  anticipating  and  dreading  what  they  know 
and  fe«l  to  be  awaiting  them  !  Conscious,  too,  that  their  power  was 
but  permitted  and  temporary,  and  perceiving  in  Him,  perhaps,  the 
Woman's  Seed  that  was  to  bruise  the  head  and  destroy  the  works  of 
the  devil,  they  r^ard  His  approach  to  them  on  this  occasion  as  a 
signal  to  let  go  their  grasp  of  this  miserable  victinL  I  koow  tkoo 
who  thOtt  art,  the  Holy  One  of  God.  This  and  other  even  more  glo- 
rious  testimonies  to  our  Lord  were  given,  as  we  know,  with  no  good 
will,  but  in  hope  that  by  the  acceptance  of  them  He  might  appear  to  the 
people  to  be  in  league  with  evil  spirits— a  calumny  which  Hii'etie- 
mies  were  ready  enough  to  throw  out  against  Him.  But  a  Wiser 
than  either  was  here,  ^o  invariably  rejected  and  silenced  the  testi- 
monies that  came  to  Him  from  beneath,  and  thus  was  able  to  rebut 
the  imputations  of  His  enemies  against  Him  (Matthew,  xii.  24-30). 
The  expression,  "  Holy  One  of  Ck>d,"  seems  evidently  taken  from 
that  Messianic  Psalm  (xvi.  10),  in  which  He  is  styled  "  Thine  Holy 

One."    25.  And  Jeotto  relNtked  him,  oaying,  Hon!  thy  peace,  and 

OOme  out  of  him.  A  glorions  word  of  command.  Bbngbl  remarks 
that  it  was  only  the  testimony  home  to  Himself  which  our  Lord 
meant  to  silence.  .  That  he  should  afterwards  cry  out  for  fear  or  rage 

(z^.  26)  He  would  right  willingly  permit.    26.  And  wlien  the  ttncloan 

spirit  had  tora  Mm.  Luke»  (iv.  55)  says,  *'  When  he  had  thrown  him 
in  the  midst"  Malignant  cruelty — just  showing  what  he  nvwA/have 
done,  if  permitted  to  go  further :  it  was  a  last  fling  J  and  oried  Witll 
a  loud  voice  -*-  the  voice  of  enforced  submission  and  despair  —  hO 
came  out  of  him.  Luke,  (iv.  35)  adds,  *'  and  hurt  him  not."  Thus 
impotent  were  the  malignity  and  lage  of  the  impure  spirit  when  un- 
der the  restraint  of  *'  the  Stronger  than  the  strong  one  armed  "  (Luke, 

xi.  21, 22).  27.  What  thinp  ia  tblo?  what  new  motrine  ('  teaching*) 

la  thia  ?  The  audience,  rightly  apprehending  that  the  miracle  was 
wrought  to  illustrate  the  teaching  and  display  the  character  and  glory 
of  the  Teacher,  begin  by  asking  what  novel  kind  of  teachinsflthts 
could  be,  which  was  so  marvellously  attested.    27.  And  immediately 

hie  fkme  apread  abroad  throuffhout  all  the  region  round  about 

Galilee  —  rather,  '  the  whole  r^on  of  Galilee ; '  though  some,  as 
Meyer  and  Ellicott,  explain  it  of  the  countrv  surrounding  Galilee. 

29.  Apd  forthwith,  when  they  were  oome  out  of  the  eynagogue-*- 
so  also  in  Luke,  iv.  38,  thov  entered  into  the  houee  of  Simon  and 
Andrew,  with  Jamea  and  John.    The  mention  of  these  four — which 

is  peculiar  to  Mark  —  is  the  first  of  those  traces  of  Peter's  hand  in 
this  Gospel,  of  which  we  shall  come  to  many  more.  The  house  being 
his,  and  the  disease  and  cure  so  nearly  affecting  himself,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  this  minute  specification  of  the  number  and  names  of 
the  witnesses  ;  interesting  also  as  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  sa- 
cred triumvirate  of  Peter  and  James  and  John  are  selected  from- 
amongst  the  rest,  to  be  a  threefold  cord  of  testimony  to  certain 
events  in  their  Lord's  life  (see  ch.  v.  37)  —  Andrew  being  present  on 
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this  occasion,  as  the  occmrence  took  place  in  his  own  house.  30.  Bit 

Sinoai's  wife's  nother  lay  •ick  of  a  ftver.    Luke,  as  was  natural 

in  "  the  beloved  physician  "  (Colossians,  iv.  14),  describes  it  profess- 
ionally ;  calling  it  a  "  great  fever/'  and  thus  distinguishing  it  from  that 
lighter  kind  which  the  Greek  physicians  were  wont  to  call  '*  small 
fevers/'  as  Galen,  quoted  by  Wetstein,  tells  us.  and  anoil  —  or 
'immediately'  they  tell  bim  of  her  —  naturally  honing  that  His 
compassion  and  power  towards  one  of  His  own  disciples  would  not 
he  less  signally  dis]>layed  than  towards  the  demon ized  stranger  in  the 

synagc^^ue.    31.  And  he  came  and  took  her  by  the  hand  —  rather, 

'  And  advancing,  He  took  her,'  &c.  The  beloved  physician  again  is 
very  specific :  "  And  He  stood  over  her/'  and  lifiea  her  up.  This 
act  of  condescension,  much  felt  doubtless  by  Peter,  is  recorded  only 

by  Mark,  and  immediately  the  fever  left  her,  and  she  ministered 

unto  them  —  preparing  their  Sabbath  meal :  in  token'  both  of  the 
perfectness  and  immediateness  of  the  cure,  and  of  her  gratitude  to 

the  glorious  Healer.    32.  And  at  even,  when  the  sun  did  set— so 

Matthew,  viii.  16.     Luke  ^iv.  40)  says  it  was  setting,    they  brouoht 

unto  him  ail  that  were  Diseased,  and  them  that  were  possessed 

with  devils — 'the  demonized/  From  Luke,  xiii.  14,  we  see  how 
unlawful  they  would  have  deemed  it  to  bring  their  sick  to  Jesus  for  a 
cure  during  the  Sabbath  hovrrs.  They  waited,  therefore,  till  these 
were  over,  and  then  they  brought  them  in  crowds.  Our  Lord  after- 
wards took  repeated  occasion  to  teach  the  people  by  example,  even 
at  the  risk  of  His  own  life,  how  superstitious  a  strainine  of  the  Sab- 
bath rest  this  was.    33.  And  all  the  city  was  gathered  together  at 

tbe  door  —  of  Peter's  house :  1.^.,  the  sick  and  those  who  brought 
them,  and  the  wondering  spectators.  This  bespeaks  the  presence  of 
an  eye-witnees,  and  is  one  of  those  lively  specimens  of  word  painting 

so  frequent  in  this  GospeL  34.  And  be  healed  many  that  were  sick 
of  divers  diseases,  and  east  out  many  devils.    In  Matthew,  viii. 

16,  it  is  said,  "  He  cast  out  the  spirits  with  His  word  ; "  or  rather, 

'  with  a  word ' — a  word  of  command,    and  sufflBred  not  the  devils 

to  speak,  because  they  knew  bim.  Evidently  they  wou/d  have 
spoken,  if  pennitted,  proclaiming  His  Messiahship  in  such  terms  as 
in  the  synagogue  ;  but  once  in  one  day,  and  that  testimony  immedi- 
ately silenced,  was  enough.  See  v.  24.  After  this  account  of  His 
miracles  of  healing,  we  have  in  Matthew,  viii.  17,  this  pregnant  quo- 
tation, "  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the 
prophet,  saying  (liii.  4),  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our 
sicknesses.'^  35.  And  In  the  morning  — 1>.>  of  the  day  after  this 
remarkable  Sabbath  ;  or,  on  the  First  day  of  the  week.  His  choosing 
this  day  to  inaugurate  a  new  and  elorious  stage  of  His  public  work, 

should  be  noted  by  the  reader,    rising  up  a  great  while  before  day 

—  •  while  it  was  yet  night,'  or  long  before  day-break.  He  went  out  -^ 
from  Petei^s  house,  where  He  slept,  all  unperceived,  and  departed 

Into  a  solitary  place,  and  there  prayed — or,  *  continued  in  prayer/ 

He  was  about  to  begin  His  first  preaching  and  healing  Circuit ;  and 
as  on  similar  solemn  occasions  (Luke,  v.  16  ;  vi.  12  ;  ix.  18  ;  xxviii. 
29 ;  ch.  vi.  46),  He  spent  some  time  in  special  prayer,  doubtless 
with  a  view  to  it  What  would  one  not  give  to  have  been,  during  the 
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stillness  of  those  my  momii^  hours,  within  hearing — not  of  His 
"  strong  crying  and  tears/'  for  He  had  scarce  arrived  at  the  stage  for 
that  — ^l>ut  of  His  calm,  exalted  anticipations  of  the  work  which  lay 
immediately  before  Him,  and  the  outpourings  of  His  soul  about  it  into 
the  bosom  of  Him  that  sent  Him  !  xle  had  doubtless  enjoyed  some 
uninterrupted  hours  of  such  communings  with  His  heavenly  Father 
ere  His  friends  from  Capernaum  arrived  in  search  of  Him.  As  for 
them,  they  doubtless  expected,  after  such  a  day  of  miracles,  that  the 
next  day  would  witness  similar  manifestations.  When  morning  came, 
Peter,  loath  to  break  in  upon  the  repose  of  his  glorious  Guest,  would 
await  His  appearance  beyond  the  usual  hour ;  but  at  length,  wonder- 
ing at  the  stillness,  and  gently  coming  to  see  where  the  Lord  lay,  he 
finds  it  —  like  the  sepulchre  afterwards  —  empty  !  Speedily  a  party 
is  made  up  to  go  in  search  of  Him,  Peter  naturallv  leading  the  way. 

36.  And  Simon  nnd  they  thnt  were  with  him  followed  after  him — 

rather,  'pressed  after  Him.'  Luke,  (iv.  43)  says  " The  multitudes 
sought  after  Him : "  but  this  would  be  a  party  from  the  town.  Mark, 
having  his  information  from  Peter  himself,  speaks  only  of  what  re- 
lated directly  to  him.  "  They  that  were  with  him  "  would  probably 
be  Andrew  his  brother,  James  and  John,  with  a  few  other  choice 
brethren.    37.  And  when  they  had  found  him  — evidently  after  some 

search,   they  8aid  nnto  him,  Ail  men  eeek  for  thee.    By  this  time, 

"  the  multitudes  "  who,  according  to  Luke,  "  sought  after  Him  "  and 
who,  on  going  to  Peter's  house,  and  there  learning  that  Peter  and  a 
few  more  were  eone  in  search  of  Him,  had  set  out  on  the  same 
errand  —  would  have  arrived,  and  **  came  unto  Him  and  stayed  Htm, 
that  He  should  not  depart  from  them  "  (Luke,  iv.  42) ;  all  now  urg- 
ing His  return  to  their  impatient  townsmen.  38.  And  ho  taM  untO 
them,  Let  us  no  —  or,  according  to  another  reading, '  Let  us  go  else- 
where/ Into  the  next  towns  —  rather,  *  unto  the  neighbouring  village 
towns ; '  meaning  those  places  intermediate  between  towns  and  vil- 
lages, with  which  the  western  side  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  was  studded, 

that  I  may  preach  there  also:  for  therefore  came  I  forth— not 

from  Capernaum,  as  DB  Wette  miserably  interprets,  nor  from  His 

frivacy  in  the  desert  place,  as  Meyer,  no  better,  but  from  the 
ather.  Cf.  John,  xvi.  28,  '*  I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  am 
come  into  the  world,"  &c.  —  another  proof,  by  the  way,  that  the  lofty 
phraseology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  not  unknown  to  the  authors  of 
the  others,  though  their  design  and  point  of  view  are  different.  The 
language  in  which  our  Lord's  reply  is  given  by  Luke,  (iv.  43)  express- 
es the  nigh  necessity  under  which,  in  this  as  in  every  other  step  of 
His  work.  He  acted  —  "I  must  preach  the  kingdom  of  God  to  other 
cities  also  ;  for  therefore  "  —  or, '  to  this  end '  —  "am  I  sent."  An 
act  of  self-denial  it  doubtless  was,  to  resist  such  pleadings  to  return 
to  Capernaum.  But  there  were  overmastering  considerations  on  the 
other  side. 

40-45.    Healing  of  a  Leper,    (= Matthew,   viii.  1-4 ;   Luke» 
▼•  X3-l6.)    See  Matthew,  viii.  x-4. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Ver.  1-12.  Healing  OF  a  Paralytic.  (= Matthew,  ix.  1.8  ;  Luke^ 
▼.  17-26.)  This  incident,  as  remarked  in  Matthew,  ix.  i,  appears  to- 
follow  next  in  order  of  time  after  the  cure  of  the  Leper  (ch.  1.  40-45). 

I.  Aad  agaiR  be  eatered  latoCapernaam— "His  own  city  "(Mat- 
thew,  ix.  i),  and  it  was  noised  that  he  was  in  the  heuse— no  doubt 
of  Simon  Peter  (ch,  L  90).  2.  And  Straightway  many  were  gath- 
ered together,  Insoniooh  that  there  was  no  room  to  reeeive  tnem, 

BO,  not  so  nueh  as  about  the  door.  This  is  one  of  Mark's  p^raphic 
touches.  No  doubt  in  this  case,  as  the  scene  occurred  at  his  inform- 
ant's own  door,  these  details  are  the  vivid  recollections  of  that  hon- 
oured disciple.    And  he  preached  the  word  onto  them— 1>.,  in. 

doors ;  but  in  the  hearing,  doubtless,  of  the  multitudes  that  pressed 
around.  Had  He  gone  rorth,  as  He  naturally  would,  the  pandytic's 
faith  would  have  had  no  such  opportunity  to  display  itself.  Luke  (v. 
17)  furnishes  an  additional  and  very  important  incident  in  the  scene 
— as  follows:  "And  it  came  to  pass  on  a  certain  day,«as  He  was 
teaching,  that  there  were  Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the  law  sitting  by, 
which  were  come  out  of  every  town,"  or  *  village,'  "  of  Galilee,  and 
Jndea,  and  Jerusalem."  This  was  the  highest  testimony  yet  borne  to 
our  Lord's  growing  influence,  and  the  necessity  increasingly  felt  by 
the  ecclesiastics  throughout  the  country  of  coming  to  some  definite 
judgment  regarding  Him.  "  And  the  power  of  the  Lord  was  [pres* 
entj  to  heal  them ' —  or,  *  was  [efficacious]  to  heal  them,'  t>.,  the  sick 
that  were  brought  before  Him.  So  that  the  miracle  that  is  now  to  be 
described  was  only  the  most  glorious  and  worthy  to  be  recorded  of 
many  then  performed  ;  and  what  made  it  so  was  doubtless  the  faith 
which  was  manifested  in  connection  with  it,  and  the  proclamation  of 
the  forgiveness  of  the  patient's  sins  that  immediately  preceded  it.  3. 
And  they  OOme  unto  him  —  i^^  towards  the  house  where  He  was, 

bringing  one  sicli  of  the  palsy— "lying  on  a  bed"  (Matthew,  ix. 

2),  whieh  was  borne  of  four — a  graphic  particular  of  Mark  only. 

4.  And  when  they  eould  not  eome  nigh  unto  him  for  the  press — 

or,  as  in  Luke,  "  when  they  could  not  find  by  what  way  they  might 
brine  him  in  because  of  the  multitude,"  they  •♦  went  upon  the  house- 
top ' —  the  flat  or  terrace-roof,  universal  in  eastern  houses^  and  un- 
covered the  roof  where  ho  was;  and  when  they  had  brolcen  it  up, 
they  let  down  the  bed— or  portable  couch,  wherein  the  sici(  of  the 

palsy  lay.  Luke  says,  they  "  let  him  down  through  the  tiling  with 
nis  coucn  into  the  midst  before  Jesus."  Their  whole  object  was  to 
hriw  thepoHifU  into  the  presence  of  ^esus  ;  and  this  not  being  possi- 
ble in  the  ordinary  way,  for  the  multitude  that  surrounded  Him,  they 
took  the  very  unusual  method  here  described  of  accomplishing  their 
object,  and  succeeded.  Several  explanations  have  been  given  of  the 
way  in  which  this  was  done  ;  but  unless  we  knew  the  precise  plan  of 
the  house,  and  the  part  of  it  from  which  Jesus  taught  -—  which  may 
have  been  a  quadiongle  or  open  court,  within  the  buildings  of  whic^ 
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Peter's  house  was  one,  or  a  gallery  covered  by  a  verandah  —  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  precisely  how  the  thing  was  done.  One  thing, 
however,  is  clear,  that  we  have  both  the  accounts  from  an  eye-witness. 
5.  When  Jesus  saw  their  ftlith.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  three 
narratives  call  it  '*  their  faith  "  which  Jesus  saw.  That  the  patient 
himself  had  faith,  we  know  from  the  proclamation  of  his  forgiveness, 
which  Tesus  made  before  all ;  and  we  should  have  been  apt  to  con- 
clude that  his  four  friends  bore  him  to  Jesus  merely  out  of  benevolent 
compliance  with  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  poor  sufiererw  But  here 
we  learn,  not  only  that  his  bearers  had  the  same  faith  with  himself, 
but  that  Jesvs  marked  it  as  a  faith  which  was  not  to  be  defeated  — -  a 
faith  victorious  over  all  difficulties.  This  was  the  iaith  for  which  He 
was  ever  on  the  watch,  and  which  He  never  saw  without  marking, 
and,  in  those  who  needed  anything  from  Him,  richly  rewarding,  he 
said  Hnto  the  sick  of  the  palsy.  Son,  "be  of  good  cheer '^(Mat- 
thew, ix.  2),  thy  siflS  be  forgiven  thee.  By  the  word  "be,"  our  trans- 
lators perhaps  meant  *'  are,"  as  in  Luke  (v.  20).  For  it  is  not  a  com- 
mand to  his  sins  to  depart,  but  an  authoritative  proclamation  of  the 
man's  pardoned  state  as  a  believer.  And  yet,  as  the  Pharisees  under- 
stood our  Lord  to  be  dispensing  pardon  by  this  saying,  apd  Jesus  not 
only  acknowledges  that  they  were  right,  but  founds  his  whole  ar- 
gument upon  the  correctness  of  it,  we  must  regard  the  saying^  as  a 
royal  proclamation  of  the  man's  forgiveness  by  llim  to  whom  it  be- 
longed to  dispense  it ;  nor  could  such  a  style  of  address  be  justified  on 
any  lower  supposition.  (See  Luke,  vii.  41,  &c.)  6.  Bllt  there  were 
certain  of  the  scribes— "and  the  Pharisees"  (Luke,  v.  21).  Sitting 
there  —  those  Jewish  ecclesiastics  who,  as  Luke  told  us,  "  were  come 
out  of  every  village  of  Galilee,  and  Judea,  and  Jerusalem,"  to  make 
their  observations  upon  this  wonderful  Person,  in  anything  but  a  teach- 
able spirit,  though  as  yet  their  venomous  and  murderous  feeling  had 

not  showed  itself;  and  reasonino  in  their  hearts.  7*  Why  doth 
this  man  thus  speaic  blasphemies?  who  can  forgive  sins  but  6od 

only?  In  this  second  question  they«  expressed  a  great  truth.  (See 
Isaiah,  xliii.  25  ;  Micah,  vii.  18  ;  Exodus,  xxxiv.  6,  7,  &c.)  Nor  was 
their  first  question  altogether  unnatural,  though  in  our  Lord's  sole 
case  it  was  unfounded.  That  a  man,  to  all  appearance  like  one  of 
themselves,  should  claim  authority  and  power  to  forgive  sins,  they 
could  not,  on  the  first  blush  of  it,  but  regard  as  in  the  last  degree 
startling  ;  nor  were  they  entitled  even  to  weigh  such  a  claim,  as  wor- 
thy of  a  hearing,  save  on  supposition  of  resistless  evidence  afforded 
by  Him  in  support  of  the  claim.  Accordingly,  our  Lord  deals  with 
them  as  men  entitled  to  such  evidence,  and  supplies  it ;  at  the  same 
time  chiding  them  for  rashness,  in  drawing  harsh  conclusions  regard- 
ing Himself.  8.  Why  reason  ye  these  things — or,  as  in  Matthew, 
"  Wherefore  think  ye  evil "  in  your  hearts  ?  9.  Whether  is  it  eas- 
ier to  eay  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  Thy  sins  be  (or  *  are ')  forgiven 
thee :  or  to  say,  Arise,  and  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk  ?    '  Is  it 

easier  to  command  away  disease  then  to  bid  away  sin?  If,  then,  I  do 
the  one  which  you  can  see,  know  thus  that  I  have  done  the  other* 

which  you  cannot  see.'  10.  But  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man 
hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins — *  that  foxgivlng  powei  dwells  in 
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the  Person  of  this  Mkn,  and  h  exercised  by  Hint  while  on  this  earth 
and  gotnir  out  a*4  im  witk  you ' — <ll«  §tlHl  to  Ht^"  siek  Of  Ihe  palsy,) 

II.  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise,  Mdtak^ap  thy  bed,  and  go  thy  way  fNto 

thine  henee.  This  taking  up  the  portable  couch,  and  walking  home 
with  it,  was  designed  tofeiove  tfc^  (X>mpreteness  of  the  cure.    12.  And 

hHRediatetv  he  arose,  took  ap  the  hed.    *  Sw«et  saying ! '  says  Ben. 

GEL :  *  The  bed  liad  bom«  the  man '  now  the  man  bore  the  bed.'  and 
went  fbfth  hefbre  them  all — proclaiming  by  that  act  to  the  muTtitude, 
whose  wondering  eyes  would  follow  him  as  he  pressed  through  them, 
that  He  who  could  work  such  a  glorious  miracle  of  healing,  must  in- 
deed "have  power  otfeafth  to  ft>fgiv^  sins.**  We  ffOVer  saw '  it  on 
this  fluhfon — 'never  saw  it  thus,'  or,  as  we  say,  'never  saw  the 
like.'  In  Luke  (v.  26)  it  is, "  We  have  seen  strange  (or  *  unexpected  *) 
things  to-day"— referring  both  to  the  miracles  wrought  artd  the  for- 
giveness of  ans  pronounced  by  Human  Lips.  In  Matthew,  (ix.'  8),  it 
is,  "  They  marvelled,  and  glorified  God,  which  had  given  such  power 
untp.  men/\  At  forgiving  power  they  wondered  not,  but  that  a 
man,  to  all  appearailce  like  one  of  themselves,  should  possess  it ! 

18-17.    Lkvl's  (or  Matthew's)  Call  AJn)  Feaot.    (=MAtthew, 
ix.  0-13  ;  Luke,  v.  27-32.)    See  Matthew,  ix.  9-13. 
'    18-22.    Discourse  on  Fasting.     (= Matthew,  ix.  14-17 ;  Luke, 
T.  33-39.)    See  Matthew,  ix.  14-17. 

2^28.    Plucking  Corn-ears  on  the  Sabbath  day.     (= Mat- 
thew, xiu  1-8  ;  Luke,  vi.  1-5.)    See  Matthew,  xii.  1-8. 


CHAPTER  in. 
V«r,  1-12.    The  Healing  of  a  Withered  Hand  on  the  Sabbath 

DAY     AND   retirement  OF  TeSUS   TO  AVOID    DANGER.      (=  Matthew, 

xii.  9-21  ;  Luke,  vi.  6-1 1.)    See  Matthew,  xii.  9-21. 

13-19.    The  Twelve  Apostles  Chosen.    See  Matthew  x.  1-5. 

20-30.  Jesus  is  Charged  with  Madness  and  Demoniacal 
Possession  —  His  Reply.  (= Matthew,  xii.  22-37;  Luke,  xi.  14-26.) 
See  Matthew,  xii.  22-37. 

31-35.  His^  Mother  and  Brethren  seek  to  Speak  with  Him, 
AND  THE  Reply.  (=  Matthew,  xii.  46-50  ;  Luke,  viii.  19-21.)  See 
Matthew,  xii.  46-50. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Ver.  f-29.  Parablb  of  the  Sower  — Reasons  for  Teaching 
IN  Parables  —  Parables  of  the  Seed  GfiowfNG  "W*  Know  Not 
How<  AND  OF  THE  MusTARD  SEED.     (= Matthew,  xiii.  r-23,  31,  32  ; 

Luke,  viii.  4-18.)    I.  And  he  beoan  again  to  teach  by  the  sea-side ; 
and  there  was  gathered  nnto  bim  a  great  mvltitttde— or,  according 

to  another  well-supported  reading,  '  a  mighty,'  or  *  immense  multi- 
tude/ SO  that  be  entered  into  a  ship— rather,  'into  the  ship,' 

meaning  the  one  mentioned  in  ch.  iii.  9.    (See  Matthew,  xii.  15).  and 

sat  in  the  sea ;  and  the  whole  nnftftude  was  by  the  sea  on  the  lanil 
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-—crowded  on  the  aea-shote  to  listen  to  Him.     SeeMattlvew,  idii. 

X,  a.    s.  Ami  He  UmM  IIimi  luuiy  thkiM  by  paraJMM,  ami  taM 

■■to  flMM  in  hhl  4OfliH90  --^^r  '.teaching/ 

Parable  of  tlu  Sower  (z/.  3-9,  i^-ao).    After  this  panible  if  locorded, 

the  Evangelist  uvs,  v.  za  And  whM  he  wta  alonoi  they  that  were 
ahout  hin  with  the  twelve  — *  probah^  ^hMf  imho  fol W««  Him  most 

closely  and  were  firmest  in  discipleship»  next  to  the  Twelve,  aeked 
of  hin  the  parahle.  The  reply  would  seem  to  intimate  that  this 
parable  of  tne  Sower  was  of  that  fundamental,  comprehensive,  and 
mtroductory  character  which  we  have  assigned  to  it,  (see  Matthew, 

xiii.  \\  13.  iUewipe  ROtthie  paraMe?  aaa  liowthea  will  ye  kaow 

ail  parablee  ?  Probably  this  was  said  not  so  much  in  the  spirit  of 
rebuke,  as  to  call  their  attention  to  the  exposition  o£  it  which  He 
was  about  to  give,  and  so  train  them  to  the  r^ht  apprehension  of  His 
future  parables.  As  in  the  parables  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  in  Matthew,  xiii.,  we  shall  take  this  parable  and  the  Lord's 
own  exposition  of  the  different  parts  of  it  together. 
The  Sower,  the  Seed,  and  the  Soiu    3.  Hearkea :  Beholdf  there 

weat  oat  a  eower  to  eow.   What  means  this?   14.  The  eower  eew- 

eth  the  word — or,  as  in  Luke  (viii  iii  "Now  the  parable  is  this: 
The  seed  is  the  word  of  God.**  But  who  b  "  the  sower  ?  "  This  is  not 
expressed  here,  because  if  "  the  word  of  God  "  be  the  seed,  every 
scatterer  of  that  precious  seed  must  be  regarded  as  a  sower.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  parable  of  the  Tares  it  is  said,  "  He  that  soweth  the 
good  seed  is  the  Son  of  Man,"  as  **  He  that  soweth  the  tares  is  the 
devil "  (Matthew,  xiii.  37,  38).  But  these  are  only  the  great  unseen 
parties,  struggling  in  this  world  fot  the  possession  of  man.  Each  of 
these  has  his  agents  among  men  themselves  ;  and  Christ's  ^cnts  in 
the  sowing  of  the  good  seed  are  i^  preachers  of  the  word.  Thus,  as 
in  all  the  cases  about  to  be  describe,  the  Sower  is  the  same,  and  the 
seed  is  the  same,  while  the  result  is  entirely  different,  the  whole  dif- 
ference must  lie  in  the  soiU^  which  means  the  different  states  of  the 
human  heart.  And  so,  the  great  general  lesson  held  forth  in  this 
parable  of  the  Sower  is,  That  however  faithful  the  preacher,  and  how 
pure  soever  his  message, /A^  effect  of  the  preaching  of  the  word  depends 
upon  the  state  of  the  hearer's  heart.     Now  follow  the  cases. 

First  Case:  The  Way-side.     4.  And  It  came  to  paee,  ae  he 

eowed,  eome  fell  bv  the  wayelde  — by  the  side  of  the  hard  path 
through  the  field,  where  the  soil  was  not  broken  up :  and  the  fowlo 

[of  the  air]  oame  and  devoured  it  up.    Not  only  could  the  seed  not 

get  beneath  the  surface,  but  "it  was  trodden  down"  (Luke,  viii.  5), 
and  afterwards  picked  up  and  devoured  by  the  fowls.    What  means 

this?  15.  And  theee  are  they  by  the  way-elde,  where  the  word 
le  eown ;  but,  when  they  have  heard,  &c.— or,  more  fully,  Matthew, 

xiii.  19,  "  When  any  one  heareth  the  word  of  the  kingdom,  and  un- 
derstandeth  it  not,  then  cometh  the  wicked  one,  and  catcheth  away 
that  which  was  sown  in  his  heart,"  ^he  great,  tjmth  hece  taught  is, 
that  Hearts  ail  unbroken  and  hard  are  no  fit  soil  for  saving  truth.  They 
apprehend  it  not  (Matthew,  xiii.  iQ^f^  God's  means  of  refijtoring  them 
to  Himself ;  it  penetrates  not,  makes  no  impression,  buf  lies  loosely  on 
the  surfrce  of  the  heart,  till  the  wicked  one  •—  afraid  of  losing  a  vie- 
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tim  by  his  "  believing  to  salvation  "  (Luke,  viii.  la)  —  finds  some  friv- 
olous subject  by  whose  greater  attractions  to  draw  off  the  attention, 
ttid  strai^tway  it  is  gone.     Of  how  many  hearers  of  the  word  is  this 
the  graphic  but  painful  history  I 
Second  Case  :  Thx  Stony,  or  rather.  Rocky  Ground.     5.  And 

•MM  fell  M  ttwy  aromd,  wfc«re  It  had  not  wueh  eartb  — *the 

rocky  ground  ;'  in  Matthew  (xiii.  5),  '  the  rocky  places  ; '  in  Luke, '  the 
rock.'  The  thing  intended  is,  not  ground  with  stones  in  it,  which 
would  not  prevent  the  roots  striking  downward,  but  ground  where  a 
ouite  thin  surface  of  earth  covers  a  rock.    What  means  this  ?    16. 

md  tlieae  art  tliey  likawiaa  wlilch  art  sown  on  atony  ground.  &c. 

**  Immediately  "  the  seed  in  such  case  "  spring  up  "  —  all  the  quicker 
from  the  shallowness  of  the  toil  —  **  because  it  has  no  depthof  earth.** 
But  the  sun,  beatine  on  it,  as  quickly  scorches  and  withers  it  up, "  be- 
cause it  has  no  root  '  («»•  6),  and  *'  lacks  moisture  "  (Luke,  viii.  6).  The 
great  truth  here  taught  is  that  Hearts  superficiaify  impressed  are  apt 
io  receive  the  truth  with  readiness^  and  even  with  joy  (Luke,  viii.  13) ; 
hut  the  heat  of  tribulation  or  persecution  because  of  the  word,  or  the 
trials  which  their  new  profession  brings  upon  them  quickly  dries  uf 
their  relish  for  the  truth,  and  withers  all  the  hasty  fromtse  of  fruit 
which  they  showed.  Such  disappointing  issues  of  a  faithful  and  awak- 
ening ministry — alas,  how  frequent  are  they? 

Third  Case  :  Thr  Thorny  Ground.    7.  And  OOnO  fell  amono 

tkorna.  and  tha  thorna  grew  ap,  and  choked  It,  and  it  yielded 

M  firait.  This  case  is  that  of  ground  not  thoroughly  cleaned  of  the 
thistles,  &C. ;  which,  rising  above  the  good  seed,  '*  choke  "  or  "  smoth- 
er" it,  excluding  light  and  air,  and  drawing  away  the  moisture  and 
nchness  of  the  soil.  Hence  it  "  becomes  uufnutiul "  (Matthew',  xiiu 
92) ;  it  grows,  but  its  growth  is  checked,  and  it  never  ripens.  The 
avU  here  is  neither  a  hard  or  a  shallow  soil — there  is  j^v/Zxi^j/ enough, 
and  depth  enough  ;  but  it  is  the  existence  in  it  of  what  draws  all  the 
moisture  and  nchness  of  the  soil  away  to  itself,  and  ^o, starves  the 
fUmt.      What  now  are  these  *' thorns?"      18.  And  these  are  they 

Which  are  aown  aMong  theme;  eacli  aa  hear  the  word.  19.  And 
the  oarea  of  thia  world,  and  the  deoeitfelneea  of  riohee,  and  the 
laata  of  other  things  entering  in — or  "the  pleasures  of  this  life" 
(Luke,  viii.  14X  oholie  tho  word,  and  it  beoometh  anfruitfek  First, 

**  The  cares  of  this  world "  —  anxious,  unrelaxing  attention  to  the 
business  of  this  present  life  ;  second,  "  The  deceitfulness  of  riches" 
— of  those  riches  which  are  the  fruit  of  this  worldly  "  care  ;"  third, 
"  The  pleasures  of  this  life,"  or  "  the  lusts  of  other  things  entering 
in  "  —  the  enjoyments,  in  themselves  it  may  be  innocent,  which  worldly 
prosperity  enables  one  to  indulge.  These  ^^  choke"  or  ** smother"  the 
word  ;  drawing  off  so  much  of  one's  attention,  absorbing  so  much  of 
one's  interest,  and  using  up  so  much  of  one's  time,  that  only  the 
dregs  of  these  remain  for  spiritual  things^  and  a  lagged,  hurried,  and 
heartless  formalism  is  at  length  all  the  religion  of  such  persons. 
What  a  vivid  picture  is  this  of  the  mournful  condition  of  many,  es- 
pecially in  gxeat  commercial  countries,  who  oi|ce  promised  much 
fruit  I     "  They  bring  no  fruit  to  perfection  "  (Luke,  viii.  14) ;  indicat- 
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ing  how  mtich  growth  there  may  be,  in  the  early  stages  of  such  a  case, 
and  promise  of  fruit  — which  after  all  never  ripens. 

Fourth  Case :  The  Good  Ground.  8.  And  Other  tMI  en  gowl 
jround,  and  did  yield  firuity  &c.  The  goodness  of  this  last  soil  con^ 
sists  in  its  qualities  being  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  other  three 
soils :  from  its  softness  ana- tenderness,  receiving  and  cherishing  the 
seed  ;  from  its  depth,  allowing  it  to  take  firm  root,  and  not  quickly 
losing  its  moisture ;  and  from  its  cleanness,  giving  its  whole  vigour 
and  sap  to  the  plant.  In  such  a  soil  the  seed  **  brings  forth  fruit,"  in 
an  different  degrees  of  profusion,  according  to  the  measure  in  whf£|l 
the  soil  possesses  those  qualities.  Sb  aa  And  these  are  they  whioti 
are  sown  on  good  ground ;  such  as  hear  the  word,  and  receive  it, 
andhring  l^rth  fruit,  some  thirty-tbid,  some  sixty,  and  some  an 

hundred.  A  heart  soft  and  tender,  stirred  to  its  deptns  on  the  great 
things  of  eternity,  and  jealously  guarded  frott  worldly  engrossments, 
such  only  is  the  "honest  ana  good  heart**  (Luke,  viii.  15),  whidi 
"  keeps,"  i.e.t  "  retains**  the  seed  of  the  word,  and  bears  fruit  just  in 
proportion  as  it  is  such  a  heart.  Such  "bring  forth  fruit  with 
patience"  (v.  1 5),  or  continuance,  •enduring  to  the  end;*  in  contrast 
with  those  in  whom  the  word  is  **  choked^  and  brings  no  fruit  to 
perfection.  The  '*  thirty-fold  "  is  designed  to  express  the  lowest  de- 
gree of  fruitfulness ;  the  "  hundred-fold  "  the  highest^  and  the  **  sixty* 
fold  **  the  intermetttat^  d^rees  of  fruitfulness.  As  '  a  hundred-fold,' 
though  not  unexampled  {Genesis,  xzvi.  12),  is  a  rare  return  hi  the  nat- 
ural husbandry,  so  the  highest  degrees  of  spiritual  fruitfulness  are  too 
seldom  witnessed.  The  closing  words  of  this  introductory  parable 
seemed  designed  to  call  attention  to  the  fundamental  and  universal 

character  of  it.  9.  And  ho  Said  uuto  them,  He  that  hath  ears  to 
hear,  iet  him  hear. 

Reason  for  Teaching  in  Parables  {v.  1 1,  12).     II,  12.  And  hOSafd 

unto  them,  Unto  you  It  Is  given  to  know  the  mystery  of  the 
kinodom  of  God :  but  unto  them,  &c.  See  Matthew,  xiii.  10-17.  21. 
Andf  he  said  unto  them,  is  a  candle— or  'lamp'— brought  to  he 
put  under  a  bushel,  or  under  a  bed?  and  not  to  be  set  on  a 

candlestick  ?  —  "  that  they  which  enter  in  may  see  the  light  **  (Luke, 
viii.  16).     See  Matthew,  v.  15,  of  which  this  is  nearly  a  repetition. 

22.  For  there  is  nothino  hid,  which  shall  not  be  manifested,  &c. 

See  Matthew,  x.  26,  27  ;  but  the  connection  there  and  here  is  slightly 
different.  Here  the  idea  seems  to  be  this :  —  'I  have  privately  ex- 
pounded to  you  these  great  truths,  but  only  that  ye  may  proclaim 
them  publicly  ;  and  if  ye  will  not,  others  will.  For  these  are  not  de- 
signea  for  secrecy.  They  are  imparted  to  be  diffused  abroad,  and 
they  shall  be  so  ;  yea,  a  time  is  coming  when  the  most  hidden  things 

shall  be  brought  to  light.'    23.  If  any  man  have  ears  to  hear,  let 

him  hear.     This  for  the  second  time  on  the  same  subject  (see  v.  9). 

24.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Take  heed  what  ye  hear.    In  Luke 

(viii.  18)  it  is,  "  Take  heed  how  ye  hear."    The  one  implies  the  other, 

but  both  precepts  are  very  weighty,  with  what  measure  ye  mete, 
it  shall  be  measured  to  you.    See  Matthew,  vii.  2.    and  unto  you 

that  hear — »>.,  thankfully,  teachably,  profitably,  shall  more  be  given. 

#25.  For  he  that  bath,  to  him  shall  be  given ;  and  he  that  hath 
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Mi,  fron  Mm  •ball  be  taken  even  that  whieh  be   bath— oi 

'*seemeth  to  have/'  or  *thinketh  he  hath.'  See  Matthew,  xiii.  12. 
This  "  having  "  and  **  thiiricins  he  hath  "  are  not  different ;  for  when 
it  hangs  loosely  upon  him,  and  is  not  appropriated  to  its  proper  endi 
and  uses,  it  both  u  and  is  not  his. 

Parabk  of  the  Seed  Growing  We  Know  Not  How  (v.  26.29).  "^^u 
beautiful  parable  is  peculiar  to  Mark.  Its  design  is  to  teach  the  /«- 
perceptible  Growth  of  the  word  sown  in  the  heart,  from  its  earliest 
stage  of  development  to  the  ripest  fruits  of  practical  righteousness. 

26.  So  ia  tbe  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  ahouid  east  seed  into 
tbe ground:  27.  And  should  sieqi,  and  rise  night  and  day— go 

about  his  other  ordinary  occupations,  leaving  it  to  the  other  well- 
known  laws  of  vegetation  under  the  genial  influences  of  heaven. 
This  is  the  sense  of  "  the  earth  bringing  forth  fruit  of  herself ,*  in  the 

next  verse.  28.  For  the  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  herself;  first 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  eom  in  the  ear.  Beauti- 
ful allusion  to  the  succession  of  similar  stages,  though  not  definitely- 
marked  periods,  in  the  Christian  life,  and  generally  in  the  kingdom 

of  God.  29.  But  when  the  fruit  is  brought  fbrth— to  maturity, 
immediately  he  putteth  inthestokle,  because  the  harvest  is  come. 

This  charmmgly  points  to  the  transition  from  the  earthly  to  the  heav- 
enly condition  of  the  Christian  and  die  Church. 

Parable  of  the  Mustard  Seed  (v.  30-32).  For  the  exposition  of  this 
portion,  see  Matthew,  xiii.  31,  32. 

33.  And  with  many  such  parables  spake  he  the  word  unto 
them,  as  they  were  able  to  hear  it.    Had  this  been  said  in  the 

corresponding  passage  of  Matthew,  we  should  have  concluded  that 
what  that  Evangelist  recorded  was  but  a  specimen  of  other  parables 
spoken  on  the  same  occasion.  But  Matthew  (xiii.  34)  says,  "All  these 
tnings  spake  Jesus  unte  the  multitude  •  in  parables  ; "  and  as  Mark 
records  only  some  of  the  parables  which  Matthew  gives,  we  are  war- 
ranted to  infer  that  the  "  many  such  parables  "  alluded  to  here  mean 
no  more  than  the  full  complement  of  them  which  we  find  in  Matthew. 

34.  But  without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto  them.  See  Matthew, 
ziiL  34.  and  when  they  were  alone,  he  expounded  all  things  to 
bis  disciples.    See  v,  22. 

35 — V.  20.  Jesus,  Crossing  thb  Sea  of  Galilee,  miracu- 
lously Stills  a  Tempest  —  He  Cures  the  Demoniac  of  Gadara. 
(=  Matthew,  viii.  23-34;  Luke,  viii.  22-39.)  '^^^  time  of  this  Section 
is  very  definitely  marked  by  our  £vangelist,  and  by  him  alone,  in  the 
opening  words. 

yesus  Stills  a  Tempest  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (v.  35-41).  35.  And 
the  same  day-^on  which  He  spoke  the  memorable  parables  of  the 
preceding  Section,  and  of  Matthew,  xiii.,  when  the  OVeu  wascOUie. 
See  ch.  yi.  35.  This  must  have  been  the  earlier  evening — what  we 
should  call  the  afternoon— •  since  after  all  that  passed  on  the  other 
side,  when  He  returned  to  the  west  side,  the  people  were  waitine  for 
Him  in  great  numbers  {v^2i;  Luke,  viii.  40).     he  saith  unto  them, 

Let  us  pass  over  nnto  the  other  side-— to  the  east  side  of  the 

lake,  to  grapple  with  a  desperate  case  of  possession,  and  set  the  cap- 
tive free,  and  to  give  the  Gadarenes  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
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message  of  salvation,  amid  the  vonder  which  that  marvellous  care  was 
fitted  to  awaken  and  the  awe  which  the  subsequent  events  could  not 

but  strike  into  them.  36.  And  When  they  hatf  sent  away  the  nul- 
titude,  they  took  him  even  as  he  was  in  the  ship—  ».^.,  without  anv 

preparation,  and  without  so  much  as  leaving  the  vessel,  out  of  which 
He  had  been  all  day  teaching.  And  there  WOfO  alSO  with  him  Other 
little  ships— with  passengers,  probably,  wishing  to  accompany  Him. 

37.  And  there  arose  a  greatstormof  wind— 'a  tempest  of  wind.' 

To  such  sudden  squalls  the  sea  of  Galilee  is  very  liable  from  its  posi- 
tion, in  a  deep  basin,  skirted  on  the  east  by  lofty  mountain-ranges, 
while  on  the  west  the  hills  are  intersected  by  narrow  ^rges  through 
which  the  wind  sweeps  across  the  lake,  and  raises  its  waters  with 

great  rapidity  into  a  storm,     and  the  wavos  beat  into  the  ship — 

*kept  beating  lor  *  pitching  on  the  ship,'  SO  that  it  was  noW  fUll  — 
rather,  '  so  that  it  was  already  filling/  In  Matthew  (viii  24),  "  inso- 
much that  the  ship  was  covered  with  the  waves ; "  but  this  is  too 
strong.  It  should  be, '  so  that  the  ship  was  getting  covered  by  the 
waves.'  So  we  must  translate  the  word  used  in  Luke  (viiu  23)  ^  not 
as  in  our  version  —  "  And  there  came  down  a  storm  on  the  lake,  and 
they  were  filled  [with  water]" — but  *thev  were  getting  filled,' «./., 
those  who  sailed  ;  meaning,  of  course,  that  their  ship  was  so,    38.  And 

he  was  In  the  hinder— or  stem,  part  of  the  ship,  asleep  on  a  pillow 

—either  a  place  in  the  vessel  made  to  receive  the  head,  or  a  cushion 
for  the  head  to  rest  on.  It  was  evening  ;  and  after  the  fatigues  of  a 
busy  day  of  teaching  under  the  hot  sun,  having  nothing  to  do  while 
crossing  the  lake,  He  sinks  into  a  deep  sleep,  which  even  this  tempest 
raging  around  and  tossing  the  little  vessel  did  not  disturb,    and  tiiev 

awake  him,  and  say  un&  him,  Master  or  *  Teacher.'    In  Luke  (viiu 

24)  this  is  doubled  —  in  token  of  their  life-and-death-eamestness— » 
"  Master,  Master."  oarost  thOU  not  that  WO  perish  ?  Unbelief 
and  fear  made  them  sadly  fon»t  their  place,  to  speak  so.  Luke  has 
it,  "  Lord,  save  us,  we  perish.  When  those  accustomed  to  fish  upon 
that  deep  thus  spake,  the  danger  must  have  been  imminent  They 
say  nothing  of  what  would  become  of  Him,  if  they  perished  ;  nor 
think  whether,  if  He  could  not  perish,  it  was  likely  He  would  let  this 
happen  to  them  :  but  they  hardly  knew  what  they  said.  39.  And  hO 
arose,  and  rebuked  the  wind  — "and   the  raging  of  the  water" 

(Luke,  viii.  24),  and  said  unto  the  sea,  Peaee,  be  still— two  sub- 

lime  words  of  command,  from  a  Master  to  His  servants,  the  elements. 

And  the  wind  ceased,  and  there  was  a  grsat  calm.  The  sudden 

hushing  of  the  wind  would  not  at  once  have  calmed  the  sea,  whose 
commotion  would  have  settled  only  after  a  considerable  time.  But 
the  word  of  command  was  given  to  both  elements  at  once.    4a  And 

he  saM  unto  them,  Why  are  ye  so  flMu-ftil  ?    There  is  a  natural 

apprehension  under  danger ;  but  there  was  unbelief  in  their  fear.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  how  considerately  the  Lord  defers  this  rebuke  tiH 
He  had  first  removed  the  danger,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  would 
not  have  been  in  a  state  to  listen  to  anything,  hOW  is  It  that  yo  have 
no  faith  ?  ^—  next  to  none,  or  none  in  present  exercise.  In  Luke  it  is, 
"  Why  are  ye  fearful,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ?  "  Faith  they  had,  for  they 
applied  to  Christ  for  relief ;  but  liUUf  for  they  were  afraid,  though 
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Christ  was  in  the  ship.  Faith  dispels  fear,  h«t  only  in  proportion  to 
its  strength.    41.  And  tiiey  fWtiA  exceedingly — were  struck  with 

deep  awe,  and  Said  one  to  anotbery  What  manner  of  man  ie  thie. 
tliat  even  the  wind  and  the  eea  obey  him  ?  —  *  What  is  this  ? '    Israel 

has  all  along  been  singing  of  Jehovah,  *'  Thou  mlest  the  raging  of 
the  sea :  when  the  waves  thereof  arise,  thou  stillest  them  !"  "The 
Lord  on  high  is  mightier  then  the  noise  of  many  waters,- yea,  than  the 
mighty  waves  of  the  sea  I "  (Psalm,  Ixxxix,  9  ;  zciii.  4.)  But,  lo,  in 
this  very  boat  of  ours  is  One  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  who  with 
His  word  of  command  hath  done  the  same !  Exhausted  with  the 
fatigues  of  the  day,  He  was  but  a  moment  ago  in  a  deep  sleep,  undis- 
turbed by  the  howling  tempest,  and  we  had  to  awake  Him  with  the 
cry  of  our  terror ;  but  rising  at  our  call.  His  majesty  was  felt  by  the 
raging  elements,  for  they  were  instantly  hushed^"  What  Mannek 
OF  Man  is  this  !  '* 


CHAPTER  V. 
Glorious  Cure  of  the  Gadarene  Demomae  (v.  I*ao).     X.  And  they 

oame  over  unto  the  other  aide  of  the  tea,  Into  the  oonntry  of  the 
Sadarenee.  a.  And  when  be  wae  oome  out  of  the  ebip,  immedi- 
ately (see  V.  6)  there  met  bim  a  man  with  an  nnclean  epirit-*- 

'*  which  had  devils  (or  '  demons  *)  long  time "  (Luke,  viii.  27).  In 
Matthew  (viii.  28),  '*  there  met  Him  two  men  possessed  with  devils." 
Though  there  be  no  discrepancy  between  these  two  statements  — 
more  than  between  two  witnesses,  one  of  whom  testifies  to  something 
done  by  one  person,  while  the  other  affirms  that  there  were  two  —  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  principal  details  here  given  could  apply  to 

more  than  one  case.     3.  Who  bad  bit  dwelling  among  the  tombe. 

Luke  says,  *'  He  ware  no  clothes,  neither  abode  in  any  house."  These 
tombs  were  hewn  out  of  the  rocky  caves  of  the  locality,  and  served 
for  shelters  and  lurkii^^places  (Luke,  viii.  26).     4.  Booauee  that  be 

bad  been  often  bound  with  fettere  and  cbaine,  &c.    Lukesavs  (viii. 

29)  that "  often  times  it  (the  unclean  spirit)  had  caught  him  ;  *  and 
after  mentioning  how  they  had  vainly  tried  to  bind  him  with  chains 
and  fetters,  because  **  he  brake  the  bands,"  he  adds,  *'  and  was  driven 
of  the  devil  (or  '  demon  *)  into  the  wilderness."  The  dark  tyrant- 
power  by  which  he  was  held  clothed  him  with  super-human  strength, 
and  made  him  scorn  restraint.  Matthew  (viii.  28)  says  he  wsv3  "  ex- 
ceeding fierce,  so  that  no  man  might  pass  by  that  way.      He  was  the 

terror  of  the  whole  locality.  5.  And  alwayo,  ttifbt  and  day,  be  wae 
in  the  monntalne,  and  In  the  tombs,  orying,  and  ontting  himself 

Witb  stones.  Terrible  as  he  was  to  others,  he  himself  endured  untold 
misery,  which  sought  relief  in  tears  and  self-inflicted  torture.    6.  Bvt 

when  be  saw  Jeevs  afar  olT,  be  ran  and  worshipped  him— not 

with  the  spontaneous  alacrity  which  says  to  Jesus,  '*  Draw  me,  we  will 
run  after  Thee,"  but  inwardly  compelled,  with  terrific  rapidity,  before 
the  Judge,  to  receive  sentence  of  expulsion.      7.  What  have  I  to  dO 

Witb  thee,  Jesns,  Son  of  Ibo  most  bigb  CM?   I  bdjure  thee  by 
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God,  th«t  tbM  tarmMrl  ne  not  — or,  as  in  Matthew,  Tiii.  3Q,  "Alt 
Thou  come  to  torment  us  before  the  time  ?  "  See  di.  i.  24.  Behold  the 
tormentor  aatfeipating,  dreadkig,  and  entreating  exemption  from  tor^ 
ment  /  In  Christ  they  di^em  their  destined  Tormentor ;  the  time, 
they  know,  is  fixed,  and  they  feel  as  if  it  were  come  already !  (Jamesi^ 
ii.  19.)  8.  (For  he  said  Hnto  kin— *t.^.,  before  the  unclean  spirit 
cried  out,  CORO  Ottt  of  the  nan,  unclean  spirit  I)  Ordinarily,  obe- 
dience  to  a  command  of  this  nature  was  immediate.  But  here,  a  cer- 
tain delay  is  permitted,  the  more  si^ally  to  manifest  the  power  of 
Christ  and  accomplish  His  purposes.  9.  And  he  atiied  Mm,  What  is 
thy  name  ?  The  object  of  this  (question  was  to  extort  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Tinilence  of  demoniacal  power  by  which  this  victim  was 

enthralled.    And  he  answered,  eaymg,  My  name  is  Legion,  for 

we  ari'  many  —  or,  as  in  Luke,  "  because  many  devils  (or '  demons ') 
were  entered  into  him.'*  A  legion,  in  the  Roman  army,  amounted,  at 
its  full  complement,  to  six  thousand  ;  but  here  the  word  is  used,  as 
such  words  with  us,  and  even  this  one,  for  an  indefinitely  large  num- 
ber—  large  enough  however  to  rush,  as  soon  as  permission  was  given, 
into  two  thousand  swine  and  destroy  them.      la  And  he  besoiight 

him  much  that  he  would  not  send  them  away  out  of  the  country. 

The  enttealy,  it  will  be  observed,  was  made  by  om  spirit,  but  in  behalf 
of  many^^  "  Me  besought  Him  not  to  send  tkim"  &c— just  as  in  the 
former  verse,  "  Ae  answered  we  are  many."  But  what  do  they  mean 
by  entreating  so  earnestly  not  to  be  ordered  out  of  the  country  ?  Thttr 
next  petition  (v,  12)  will  make  that  clear  enough,  ii.  Now  there  was 
there,  nigh  unto  the  mountains  —  rather,  *  to  the  mountain,'  accoid- 
in^  to  what  is  clearly  the  true  reading.  In  Matthew,  viii.  50,  they  are 
said  to  have  been  "  a  good  way  ofil'*  But  these  expressions,  far  from 
being  inconsistent,  only  confirm,  by  their  precision,  the  minute  accu- 
racy of  the  narrative,  a  great  herd  of  swine  feeding.  There  can 
hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  owners  i>i  these  were  Jews,  since  to  them 
our  Lord  had  now  come  to  proffer  His  services.    •This  will  explain 

what  follows:  12.  And  all  tne  devils  besought  him.  saying  — "if 
Thou  cast  us  out  "(Matthew,  viii.  31).  Send  US  Intotno  swins,  that 

we  may  enter  into  tliom.  Had  they  spoken  out  all  their  mind, 
perhaps  this  would  have  been  it :  'If  we  must  quit  our  hold  of  this 
man,  suffer  us  to  continue  our  work  of  mischief  in  another  form,  that 
by  entering  these  swine  and  thus  destroying  the  people's  property,  we 
may  steel  their  hearts  against  Thee  !  13.  And  forthwith  iosus  gaVO 
them  leave.  In  Matthew  this  is  given  with  majestic  brevity  — 
**Go|"  The  owners,  if  Jews,  drove  an  illegal  trade;  if  heathens, 
they  insulted  the  national  religion :   in  either  case  the  permission  was 

just.  And  the  unclean  spirits  went  out  (of  the  man),  and  entered 
Into  the  swine ;  and  the  nerd  ran  violentty  — or  *  rushed'  down  a 
steep  place— 'down  the  hanging  cliff,'  Into  the  sea  (they  were 

about  TWO  thousand),  The  numl^r  of  them  is  given  by  our  graphic 
Evangelist  alone,  and  WOrO  Choked  In  the  sea  —  or  "perished  in 
the  waters  "  ^Matthew,  viii.  32).  14.  And  they  that  fCQ  the  swlno 
fled,  and  told  it — "  told  every  thing,  and  what  was  befallen  to  the 
possessed  of  the  devils  "  (Matthew,  viii.  33),  In  the  Cltv,  and  in  the 

country.   And  they  went  out  to  see  what  tt  was  that  was  dots. 
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Thus  had  they  the  evidence  both  of  the  herdamen  ondoftheirown  senses, 
to  the  reality  of  both  miracles.  15.  And  they  OOIM  tO  JmiS.  Wat. 
thew  (viii.  34)  says,  **  Behold,  the  whole  city  came  oat  to  meet  Jesus." 

ud  tee  him  that  was  possessed  with  the  devil—'  the  demonized 

oex^n,'  and  liad  the  legien, sitting  — "at  the  feet  of  Jesus/'  adds 
Luke  (viii.  35) ;  in  contrast  with  his  former  wild  and  wandering  hab- 
its, and  Clotlied.  As  our  Evangelist  had  not  told  us  that  he  "  ware 
no  clothes,"  the  meaninz  of  this  statement  could  only  have  been  con- 
jectured but  for  the  "  beloved  physician  "(Luke,  viii.  27),  who  supplies 
the  missing  piece  of  information  here.  This  is  a  striking  case  of  what 
are  called  Undesigned  Coincidences  amongst  the  different  Evangelists  ; 
one  of  them  taking  a  thing  for  graatad,  as  &miliarly  known  at  the 
time,  but  which  we  should  never  have  known  but  for  one  or  more  of 
the  others,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  which  some  of  their  state- 
ments would  be  unintelligible.  The  clothing  which  the  poor  man 
would  feel  the  want  of,  the  mom^t  his  consciousness  returned  to  him, 
was  doubtless  supplied  to  him  by  some  of  the  Twelve,  and  in  his 
rigllt  mind  —  but  now,  O  in  what  a  lofty  sense  !  (Cf.  an  analogous, 
though  a  different  kind  of  dase,  Daniel,  iv.  34-37.)  and  they  were 
afraid.  Had  this  been  awe  only,  it  had  been  natural  enough ;  but 
other  feelings,  alas !  of  a  darker  kind,  soon  showed  themselves.    16. 

And  they  that  saw  it  told  them  how  it  bef)»li  to  him  that  was  pos- 
sessed with  the  devil  C  the  demonized  peraoa')  and  also  ooncern- 

ing  the  swine.     Thus  had  they  the  double  testimony  of  the  herds* 

men  and  their  own  senses.    17.  And  tboy  began  to  pray  him  to  de* 

part  out  of  their  coasts.  Was  it  the  owners  only  bf  the  valuablv 
property  now  lost  to  them  that  did  this  ?  Alas,  no  1  For  Luke  (viiL  ^ 
37)  says,  "  Then  the  whole  multitude  of  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes 
round  about  sought  Him  to  depart  from  them  ;  for  they  were  taken 
with  great  fear."  The  evil  spirits  had  thus,  alas !  their  object.  Irri- 
tated, the  people  could  not  suffer  His  presence  ;  yet  awe-struck,  they 
dared  not  order  Him  off:    so  they  entreat  Him  to.  withdraw,  and-" 

He  takes  them  at  their  word.  18.  he  that  bad  been  possessed  with 
the  devil  prayed  him  that  he  might  be  with  him— the  grateful 

heart,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  demons,  clinging  to  its  wondrous  Bene« 
factor.  How  exquisitely  natural !  19.  Howbeit  Jesns  suffered  him 
not,  &c.  To  be  a  missionary  for  Christ,  in  the  region  where  he  was 
so  well  known  and  so  long  dreaded,  was  a  far  nobler  calling  than  to 
follow  Him  where  nobody  had  ever  heard  of  him,  and  where  other 
trophies  not  less  illustrious  could  be  raised  by  the  same  power  and 

grace.     20.  And  be  departed,  and  began  to  publish— not  only 

among  his  friends,  to  whom  Jesus  more  immediately  sent  him,  but  in 
Decapoiis — so  called,  as  being  a  region  of  ten  cities.    (See  Matthew,' 

iv.  25.)    how  great  things  Jesns  bad  done  for  bim ;  and  all  men 

did  marvel.  Throughout  that  considerable  region  did  this  monument 
of  mercy  proclaim  his  new-found  Lord ;  and  some,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
did  more  than  '*  marvel." 

21-43.  The  Daughter  op  Jairus  Raised  to  Life  —  The  Wo- 
man WITH  AN  Issue  of  Blood  Healed.  (=  Matthew,  ix.  18-26; 
Luke,  viii.  4^56.)    The  occasion  of  this  scene  will  appear  presently. 

yairu^  Daughter  {p,  21-24).    2i-  And  wbon  Jesus  was  passed 
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over  again  byahip  unto  the  otiier  side— from  the  Gadarene  side 

of  tfie  lake,  where  He  had  parted  with  the  healed  demoniac^  to  the 

west  side,  at  Capernaum — mucli  people  gatiiered  unto  him — who 

"gladly  received  Him  ;  for  they  were  all  waitinir  for  Him  "  (Luke» 
viii.  40).  The  abundant  teaehiog  of  that  day  (ch.  !▼.  i,  &c.,  and 
Matthew,  xiii.)  had  only  whetted  the  people's  appetite ;  and  disap- 
pointed, as  would  seem,  that  He  haa  left  them  in  the  evening  to 
cross  the  lake,  they  remain  hanging  about  the  beach,  having  got  a 
hint,  probably  through  some  01  His  disciples,  that  He  would  be 
back  tne  same  evening.  Perhaps  they  witnessed  at  a  distance  the 
sudden  calming  of  the  tempest.    The  tide  of  our  Lord's  popularity 

was  now  fast  rising,  and  00  was  nigh  nnto  the  tea.  22.  And,  be- 
hold, there  cometh  one  of  the  raiere  of  the  eynaaogue  —  of  which 

class  there  were  but  few  who  believed  in  Jesus  (Jonn,  vii.  48).  One 
would  suppose  from  this  that  the  ruler  had  been  with  the  multitude 
on  the  shore,  anxiously  awaiting  the^etum  of  Jesus,  and  immediately 
on  His  arrival  had  accosted  Him  as  here  related.  But  Matthew  (ix. 
18)  tells  us  that  the  ruler  came  to  Him  while  He  was  in  the  act  of 
speaking  at  his  own  table  on  the  subject  of  fasting ;  and  as  we  must 
suppose  that  this  converted  publican  ought  to  know  what  took  place 
on  tbat  memorable  occasion  when  he  made  a  feast  to  his  Lord;  we 
conclude  that  here  the  right  order  is  indicated  by  the  First  Evange- 
list alone.  JalrttO  by  name — or  *  Jaeims.'  It  is  the  same  name  as 
Jair^  in  the  Old  Testament  (Numbers,  xxxii.  41 ;  Judges,  x.  3 ;  Es* 

ther,  il  5).    and  when  he  eaw  hint,  he  ftll  at  hie  feet  —  in  Matthew 

Qx.  18),  "  worshipped  Him."    The  meaning  is  the  same  in  both.  23. 

And  beeounht  him  greatly,  eaying,  INy  little  dauahter.    Luke  (viii. 

42)  says,  '*  He  had  one  only  daughter,  about  twelve  years  of  age." 
Acconling  to  a  well-known  rabbin,  quoted  by  Lightfoot,  a  daugh- 
ter, till  she  had  completed  her  twelfth  year,  was  called  '  little,'  or  'a 
little  maid  ; '  after  that, '  a  young  woman '  lleth  at  the  point  of  death. 
Matthew  gives  it  thus :  "  My  daughter  is  even  now  dead "  —  *  has 
just  expired.'  The  news  of  her  death  reached  the  father  after  the 
cure  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood :  but  Matthew's  brief  ac- 
count gives  only  the  result^  as  in  the  case  of  the  centurion's  servant 

(Matthew,  viii.  5,  &c).  oome  and  lay  thy  hands  on  her,  that  she 
maybe  healed  :  and  she  shall  live— or,  'that  she  may  be  healed 

and  live,'  according  to  a  fully  preferable  reading.  In  one  of  the  class 
to  which  this  man  belonged,  so  steeped  in  prejudice,  such  faith  would 
imply  more  than  in  others. 

The  Woman  with  an  Issue  of  Blood  Healed  {v.  24-34).    24.  And 

Jesus  went  with  him ;  and  muoh  people  followed  him,  and  thronged 

him.     The  word  in  Luke  is  stronger  —  'choked,'  *  stifled  Him.'    26. 

And  had  suffered  many  things  of  many  physlolans.  The  expres- 
sion perhaps  does  not  necessarily  refer  to  the  suffering  she  endured 
under  medical  treatment,  but  to  the  much  varied  treatment  which  she 

underwent  and  had  Spent  all  that  she  had,  and  was  nothing  bet- 
tered, but  rather  grew  worse.  Pitiable  ca^,  and  effectingly  aggra- 
vated  ;  emblem  of  our  natural  state  as  fallen  creatures  (Ezekiel,  xvi. 
5,  6),  and  illustrating  the  worse  than  vanity  of  all  hut^an  remedies 
for  spiritual  maladies  (Hosea,  v.  13).     The  higher  design  of  all  our 
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Lord's  miracles  of  healing  irresistibly  su^^gests  this  way  of  vfe#%ng 
the  present  case,  the  propriety  of  which  will  still  more  ftPP^&f  &s  we 

ptroceed.    37.    When  she  had  hecrft  af  fesus,  oame.    This  was  the 

right  experiment  at  last.  What  had  she  "  heard  of  Jesus  ?  "  No  doubt 
it  was  His  marvellous  cures  she  had  heard  of ;  and  the  hearing  of 
these,  in  connection  with  her  bitter  experience  of  the  vanity  of  ap- 
plying to  any  other,  had  been  blessed  to  the  kindling  in  her  soul  of  a 
firm  confidence  that  He  who  had  so  willingly  wrought  such  cures  on 
others  was  able  and  would  not  refuse  to  heal  her  also.      In  the  presS 

behind— shrinking,  yet  seeking,  and  touched  hie  oarment.    Ac- 

cording  to  the  ceremonial  law,  the  touch  «f  any  one  having  the  dis- 
ease which  this  woman  had  would  have  defiled  the  person  touched. 
Some  think  that  the  recollection  of  this  may  account  for  her  stealth- 
ily approaching  Him  in  the  crowd  behind,  and  touching  but  the  hem 
of  His  garment  But  there  was  an  instinct  in  the  faith  which  broueht 
her  to  Jesus,  which  taught  her,  that  if  that  touch  could  set  her  free 
firom  the  defiling  disease  itself,  it  was  impossible  to  communicate  de- 
filement to  Him,  and  that  this  wondrous  Healer  must  be  above  such 
laws.    28.  For  the  said --"  within  herself"  (Matthew,  ix.  21).  If  I 

■my  tMoh  hot  Ms  elothes,  I  shall  be  whole— 1>.»  if  I  may  but  come 

in  contact  with  this  glorious  Healer  at  alL      Remarkable  faith  this  ! 

29.  And  strai|(htway  the  fountain  of  her  blood  was  dried  np.    Not 

only  was  *'  her  issue  of  blood  stanched  "  (Luke,  viii.  44),  but  the  cause 
of  it  was  thoroughly  removed,  insomuch  that  by  her  bodily  sensations 
she  immediately  knew  herself  perfectlv  cured.  30.  And  JOSUS  imme- 
diately knowing  inhimself  that  virtue— or 'efficacy'  — had  gone 

out  Oi  bin.  He  was  conscious  of  the  forth-going  of  His  healing 
power,  which  was  not«-as  in  prophets  and  apostles  —  something 
foreign  to  Himself  and  imparted  merely,  but  what  He  had  dioelUng 

vnthim  Him  as  **  His  own  fullness."  turned  him  about  in  the  press 
—  or  *  crowd ' — and  said|  Who  tonehed  0^  slothes  ?    31.  And  his 

diseiples  said  unto  him.  Luke  says  (viii.  45),  "  When  all  denied, 
Peter  and  they  that  were  with  Him,  said,  Master,"  ThoU  sesst  the 

nnltitsde  thronging  thee,  and  sayest  thou.  Who  touched  me? 

'  Askest  thou,  Lord,  who  touched  Thee  7  Rather  ask  who  touched 
Thee  not  in  such  a  throng.'  "  And  Jesus  said,  Somebody  hath  toudied 
Me  " — *a  certain  person  hath  touched  Me,*  "  for  I  perceive  that  vir- 
tue is  gone  out  of  Me  "  (Luke,  viii.  46).  Yes,  the  multitude  "  throned 
and/r(fjj^</ Him  "  —  they  jostled  against  Him,  but  all  involuntatify  ; 
they  were  merely  carried  along ;  but  one,  one  only —  "a  certain  per- 
son—  TOUCHED  Him,"  with  the  conscious,  voluntary,  dependent 
touch  of  faith,  reaching  forth  its  hand  expressly  to  have  contact  with 
Him.  This  and  this  only  Jesus  acknowledges  and  seeks  out.  Even 
so,  as  AuGUSTiN  long  ago  said,  multitudes  still  come  similarly  close  to 
Christ  in  the  means  of  graces  but  all  to  no  purpose^  being  only  sucked 
into  the  crowd.  The  voluntary,  living  contact  of  faith  is  that  electric 
conductor  -which  alone  draws  virtue  out  of  Him.    3a.  And  he  looiied 

round  about  to  see  her  that  had  done  this  thing -^  not  for  the  pur- 

pose  of  summoning  forth  a  culprit,  but,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to 
obtain  from  the  healed  one  a  testimony  to  what  He  had  done  for  her. 

33.  But  the  woman,  fearing  and  trembling,  knowing  what  was  done 
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In  b^r — alarmed,  as  a  humble,  shrinking  female  would  naturally  be, 
at  the  necessity  of  so  public  an  exposure  of  herself,  yet  conscious 
that  she  had  a  tale  to  tell  which  would  speak  for  her.    came  and  fell 

dewn  before  him,  and  told  him  all  the  truth.     In  Luke  (viii.  47)  it 

is,  "  When  the  woman  saw  that  she  was  not  hid,  she  came  trembling 
and  falling  down  before  Him,  she  declared  unto  Him  before  all  the 
people  for  what  cause  she  had  touched  Him,  and  how  she  was  healed 
munediately."  This,  though  it  tried  the  modesty  of  the  believing 
woman,  was  just  what  Christ  wanted  in  dragging  her  forth,  her  pub- 
lic testimony  to  the  facts  of  her  case  —  the  disease  with  her  abortive 
efforts  at  a  cure,  and  the  instantaneous  and  perfect  relief  which  her 
touching  the  Great  Healer  had  brought  her.  34.  And  he  said  unto 
her,  Daughter—  "  be  of  good  comfort "  (Luke,  viii.  48).     thy  faith 

hath  made  thee  whole ;  go  in  peace,  and  be  whole  of  thy  plague. 

Though  healed  as  soon  as  she  believed,  it  seemed  to  her  a  stolen  cure 
—  she  feared  to  acknowledge  it.  Jesus  therefore  sets  His  royal  seal 
upon  it.  But  what  a  glorious  dismissal  from  the  lips  of  Him  who  is 
"  our  Peace  "  is  that  "  Go  in  peace  1" 

Jairu/  Daughter  Raised  to  Life  (v.  ^^^^,     35.  Thy  daughter  IS 

dead:  why troublest thou  the  Master— 'the  Teacher'— a»yflir- 
Sher  ?  36.  he  saith  unto  the  ruler  of  the  synaooaue,  Be  not  an^aid, 

Vlly  beliavs.  Jesus  knowinff  how  the  heart  of  the  agoniaed  father 
would  sink  at  the  tidings,  and  the  reflections  at  Xh^  delay  yrhUcli  would 
be  apt  to  rise  in  his  mind,  hastens  to  reassure  him,  and  in  his  accus- 
tomed style:  "Be  not  afraid,  only  believe" — words  of  unchanging 
preciousness  and  power !  How  vividly  do  such  incidents  bring  out 
Christ's  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  tender  sympathy !  (He- 
brews, iv.  15).  37.  And  he  sufTered  no  man  to  follow  him,  save 
Peter,  and  James,  and  John  the  brother  of  James.  See  ch.  L  29. 
38.  And  be  osmeth— rather  'they  come'— to  the  bouss  of  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and  seetbibe  tumult,  and  them  that  wept 

and  wailed  greatly  —  "  the  minstrels  and  the  people  making  a  noise" 
(Matthew,  tx.  23) — lamenting  for  the  dead.  (See  2  Chronicles,  xxxv. 

25 ;  Jeremiah,  ix*  20 ;  Amo6,  v.  16.)  39.  And  when  he  was  coms  in, 
he  saith  unto  them,  Why  make  ye  this  ado,  and  weep  ?  the  damsel  Is 

not  dead,  but  Sieepetb  —  so  brief  her  state  of  death  as  to  be  more 
like  a  short  sleep.  40.  And  they  laughed  him  to  scorn  —  rather, 
simply,  •  laughed  at  him  *  —  "  knowing  that  she  was  dead  "  (Luke, 
viii.  53) ;  an  important  testimony  this  to  the  reality  of  her  death.  But 
when  he  had  put  them  all  out  The  word  is  strong  —  *  when  He  had 
put,'  or  *  turned  them  all  out '  meaning  all  those  who  were  making 
this  noise,  and  any  others  that  may  have  been  there  from  sympathy, 
that  only  those  might  be  present  who  were  most  nearly  concerned, 
and  those  whom  (le  had  Himself  brought  as  witnesses  of  the  great 

act  about  to  be  done,  he  talcetb  the  father  and  the  mother  of  the 
damsel,  and  them  that  were  with  him  (Peter,  and  James,  and  John), 
and  entereth  In  where  the  damsel  was  lying.    41.  And  he  took  the 

damsel  by  the  band — as  He  did  Peter's  mother-in-law  (ch.i.  31)  — 
and  said  unto  her,  Talitha  cuml.  The  words  are  Aramaic,  or  Syro- 
Chaldaic,  the  then  language  of  Palestine.  Mark  loves  to  give  such 
wonderful  words  just. as  they  were  spoken.    See  ch.  vii.  34 ;  xiv.  3& 
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42.  And  tiraif  htway  the  danMl.  The  word  here  is  different  from 
tkat  in  v.  39,  40,  41,  and  signifies  '  young  maiden/,  or  '  little  girl/ 
arose  and  walked  —  a  vivid  touch  evidently  from  An  eye-witness  — 

fw  the  was  ef  the  age  of  twelveyeare.  And  they  were  astonish- 
ed with  a  great  astonishment.     llLe  language  here  is  the  strongest. 

43-  And  he  eharged  them  straltly — or  strictly,  that  no  man  shouid 

linow  it.  The  only  reason  we  can  assign  for  this  is  His  desire  not  to 
let  the  pufalic  feeling  regarding  Him  come  too  precipitately  to  a  crisis. 

and  commanded  that  eometbing  shouid  be  given  her  to  eat— in 

token  of  perfect  restoration. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

Yer.  1-6.  Christ  Rejected  at  Nazareth.  (=  Matthew,  xiil 
54-58 ;  Lake,  iv.  16-30.)    See  Matthew,  xiii.  53-58. 

7-13.  Mission  ok  the  Twelve  Apostles.  (= Matthew,  x.  i, 
5-15  ;  Lnke,  ix.  1-6.)    See  Matthew,  x.  I,  5-15. 

14-29.  Herod  thinks  Jesus  a  Resurrection  of  the  Mur- 
dered Baptist — Account  of  his  Death.  (=  Matthew,  xiv.  1-12 ; 
Luke,  ix.  7-9.) 

Herocts  View  of  Christ  {v»  14-16).  14.  And  llinfl  Herod — f>., 
Herod  Antipas,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  own 
brother  of  Archelans  (Matthew,  ii.  2a),  who  ruled  as  Ethnarch  over 

Gaiike  and  Perea.     heard  Of  him;  (fhr  his  name  was  spread 

abroad:) and  he  said  — "nnto  his  servants"  (Matthew,  xiv.  2),  his 

councillors  or  court-ministers,  That  John  the  Baptist  was  risen  ^m 

the  dead.    The  murdered  prophet  haunted  his  guilty  breast  like  a 
spectre,  and  seemed  to  him  olive  again  and  clothed  with  unearthly 

Sswers,  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  15.  Others  Said,  That  it  is  Eiias. 
nd  others,  That  K  is  a  prophet,  or  as  one  of  the  prophets.  See 
Matthew,  xvi.  14.  16.  But  When  Horod  heard  thereof,  tie  said,  it 
is  John,  whom  I  heheaded :  he  is  risen  from  the  dead — *  Himself 

has  risen  ; '  as  if  the  innocence  and  sanctity  of  his  faithful  reprover 
had  not  suffered  that  lie  should  lie  long  dead. 

Account  of  the  Baptist  s  Imprisonment  aiui  Death  (w.  17-20).     17. 

For  Herod  himself  had  sent  Ihrth,  and  laid  hold  upon  John,  and 

honnd  him  in  prison — in  the  castle  of  Machsems,  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  Herod's  dominions,  and  adjoining  the  Dead  Sea.  (Jo- 
sephus.  Antiquities,  xviii.  5,  s.)  for  Herodias^  Saice.  She  was  the 
grand-daughter  of  Herod  the  Great,  his  brother  Philip's  WifS— 
and  therefore  the  niece  of  both  brothers.  This  Philip,  however,  was 
not  the  tetrai^h  of  that  name  mentioned  in  Luke,*iii.  I  (see  there), 
but  one  whose  distinctive  name  was  *  Herod  Philip,'  another  son  of 
Herod  the  Great,  who  was  disinherited  by  his  father.  Herod  Antip- 
as' own  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia ;  but  he 
prevailed  on  Herodias,  his  half-brother  Philip's  wife,  to  forsake  her 
nnsband  and  U^e  with  him,  on  condition,  says  Josephvs  (A  nti^uitieSf 
xviii.  5,  i),  that  he  should  put  away  his  own  wife.  This  involved  him 
afterwards  in  a  wsr  with  Aretas,  who  totally  defeated  him  and  de- 
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Btroyed  his  anny,  from  the  effects,  of  which  he  wms  never  able  to  r^ 
cover  himself.  i8.  For  John  hatf  said  unto  Herod,  It  is  not  lawftii 
Ibr  thee  to  have  thy  brother's  with.    Noble  adellty !    It  was  not 

lawful  because  Herod's  wife  and  Herodias'  husband  were  both  living ; 
and  further,  because  the  parties  were  within  the  forbidden  degxees  of 
consanguinity  (see  Leviticus,  zx.  21)  ;  Herodias  being  the  daughter 
of  Aristobulis,  the  brother  of  both  Herod  arid  Phuip  (Josbphits, 

xviii.  5, 4).    19.  TberefiDre  Herodias  had  a  quarrel  against  him— 

rather,  as  in  the  margin,  *  had  a  grudge  against  him.'  rrobably  she 
was  too  proud  to  speak  to  him  ;  still  less  would  she  quarrel  with  him. 

and  would  have  liilled  him ;  but  she  could  not :     20.  For  Herod 

ftared  John  —  but,  as  Bengel  notes,  Tohn  feared  not  Herod,   icnow- 

ing  that  he  was  a  Just  nan  and  an  holy.    Cf.  the  case  of  Elijah  with 

Ahab,  after  the  murder  of  Naboth  (i  Kings,  xxi.  20).  and  Ob- 
served him  —  rather,  as  in  the  margin,  *kept'  or  'saved  him;'  t.^., 
from  the  wicked  designs  of  Herodias,  who  had  been  hatching  for 
some  pretext  to  get  Herod  entangled  and  committed  to  despatch  him. 

and  when  he  heard  him,  be  did  many  things*- many  good  things 

nnder  the  influence  of  the  Baptist  on  ms  conscience ;  ano  beard  hlHI 
gladly — a  striking  statement  this,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our 
graphic  Evangelist  alone  ;  illustrating  the  working  of  contrary  prin- 
ciples in  the  slaves  of  passion.  But  this  only  shows  how  far  Herod- 
ias must  have  wrought  upon  him,  as  Jezebel  upon  Ahab,  that  he 
should  at  length  agree  to  what  his  awakened  conscience  kept  him 
long  from  executing.  21.  And  when  a  convenient  day  (for  the  pur- 
poses of  Herodias)  waS  COmOy  that  HOTOd  —  rather,  'A  convenient 

day  being  come,  when  Herod,'  on  bis  birth  day.  made  a  snopsrto  bis 
lords,  high  captains,  and  chief  [estates]  of  Galilee.    This  graphic 

minuteness  of  detail  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  the  tragic  narrative. 

22.  And  when  the  daughter  of  the  said  Herodias— 1>..  her  daugh- 

ter  by  her  proper  husband,  Herod  Philip :    Her  name  was  Salome 

(josEPHus,  lb.),  came  in,  and  danced,  and  pleaseit  Merod  and  tbeoi 
that  sat  with  him.  the  king  said  unto  the  damsel — *  the  girl.'  (See 
ch.  V.  42.)   Ask  of  me  wbattoover  tbou  wilt,  and  I  will  give  it  thee. 

23.  And  he  —  the  king,  so  called,  but  only  by  courtesy  (see  v,  14)  — 

sware  unto  her,  Whatsoever  thou  shait  ask  of  me,  unto  the  half 

of  my  kingdom.  Those  in  whom  passion  and  luxury  have  destroyed 
self-command  will  in  a  capricious  moment  say  &nd  do  what  in  their 
€ool  moments  they  bitterly  regret.  24.  And  SllO  said,  TbO  bead  Of 
John  the  Baptist.  Abandon^  women  are  more  shameless  and  heart- 
less than  men.  The  Baptist's  fidelity  marred  the  pleasures  of  Herod- 
iaa,  and  this  was  too  good  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  him  to  let 

slip.  25.  I  will  that  thou  give  me  by  and  by  —  rather,  *  at  once,'  In 
a  charger  ~  or  large  flat  *  trencher ' — the  bead  of  John  the  Baptist. 
26.  And  the  king  was  exceeding  sorry.    With  his  feelings  regarding 

John,  and  the  truths  which  so  told  upon  his  conscience  from  that 
preacher's  lips,  and  after  so  often  and  carefully  saving  him  from  his 
paramour^s  rage,  it  must  have  been  very  galUng  to  nnd  himself  at 
length  entrapped  by  his  own  rash  folly.  yet  XSt  bis  Oatb's  sakS. 
See  how  men  of  no  principle,  but  troublesome  conscience,  will  stick 
at  breaking  a  rash  oath,  while  yielding  to  the  commission  of  the  worst 
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crimes !  and  for  their  sakM  which  sat  with  him — under  the  in', 
fiuence  of  that  false  shame,  which  could  not  brook  being  thought  to 
be  troubled  with  religious  or  moral  scruples.    To  how  many  has  this 

proved  a  fatal  snare !   he  woeid  ROt  reject  her.    27.  And  imnediate- 

iy  the  kV^%  eeet  an  exemitiener  •— one  of  the  guards  in  attendance. 
The  word  is  Roman,  denoting  one  of  the  Imperial  Guard.      and 

cenmanded  hie  head  te  be  hreught :  and  he  went  and  beheaded 

him  in  prieon  —  after,  it  would  seem,  more  than  twelve  months'  im- 
prisonment. Blessed  martyr !  Dark  and  cheerless  was  the  end  re- 
served for  thee :  but  now  thou  hast  thy  Master's  benediction,  "  Bless- 
ed is  he  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  Me  "  (Matthew,  xi.  6),  and 
hast  found  the  life  thou  gavest  away  (Matthew,  x.  39).  But  where  are 
they  in  whose  skirts  is  found  thy  blood  ?    sB.  And  hrcnght  hie  bead 

in  a  charper,  and  oave  it  to  the  dameei:  and  the  dameel  gave  It 

to  lier  HHliher.  Herodias  did  not  shed  the  blood  of  the  stem  re- 
prover ;  she  only  got  it  done,  and  then  gloated  over  it,  as  it  streamed 

m>m  the  trunkless  head.  39.  And  when  hie  dieciploe  heard  of  it— 
ijg^  the  Baptist's  own  disciples,  they  camo  and  took  up  hie  corpee, 

and  laid  it  in  a  tomb — "  and  went  and  told  Jesus  *'(Matthew,  xiv.  12). 
If  these  disciples  had,  up  to  this  time,  stood  apart  from  Him,  as  ad- 
herents of  Jotin  (Matthew,  xi.  3),  perhaps  they  now  came  to  Jesus, 
not  without  some  secret  reflection  on  Him  for  His  seeming  neglect  of 
their  master ;  but  perhaps,  too,  as  orphans,  to  cast  in  their  lot  hence- 
forth with  the  Lord's  disciples.  How  Jesus  felt,  or  what  He  said,  on 
receiving  this  intelligence,  is  not  recorded  ;  but  He  of  whom  it  was 
said  as  He  stood  by  the  grave  of  His  friend  Lazarus,  "  Jesus  wept," 
was  not  likely  to  receive  such  intelligence  without  deep  emotion. 
And  one  reason  why  He  might  not  be  unwilling  that  a  small  body  of 
John's  disciples  should  cling  to  him  to  the  last,  might  be  to  provide 
some  attached  friends  who  should  do  for  his  precious  body,  on  a  small 
scale,  what  was  afterwards  to  be  done  for  His  own. 

30-56.  Thb  Twelve,  on  their  Return,  haying  reported 
THB  Success  of  their  Mission,  Jesus  Crosses  the  Sea  of  Gal- 
ilee WITH  THEM,  Teaches  the  People,  and  miraculously  Feeds 

THEM  to  the  number   OF  FiVE  THOUSAND  —  HE   SENDS   HiS   DlS- 

ciples  by  Ship  again  to  the  Western  side,  while  Himself  re- 
turns AFTERWARDS  WALKING  ON  THE  SEA  —  INCIDENTS  ON  LaND- 

ING.  (=  Matthew,  xiv.  13-36;  Luke,  ix.  10-17;  John,  vi.  1-24.)  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  all  the  four  streams  of  sacred  text  run  parallel.  The 
occasion,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  this  grand  Section  are  thus 
brought  before  us  with  a  vividness  quite  remarkable. 

Fiv€  Thousand  Miraculously  Fed  {y,  30-44).  30.  And  the  apostles 
OatberedthenisehfMtegetlMr—- probably  at  Capernaum,  on  return- 
ing from  their  mission  {v,  7-13)— and  told  him  all  things,  both  what 
tbay  had  done,  and  what  tbey  bad  taught.     Observe  the  various 

reasons  He  had  for  crossing  to  the  other  side.  First,  Matthew,  (xiv. 
13)  says,  that  *'  when  Jesus  heard  "  of  the  murder  of  His  faithful  fore- 
runaer — from  those  attached  disciples  of  his  wh^  had  taken  up  his 
body  and  laid  it  in  a  sepulchre  (see  t/.  29)  —  "He  departed  by  ship 
into  a  desert  pli^ce  apart ; "  either  to  avoid  some  apprehended  conse* 
qaenpes  to  Himself,  arising  from  the  Baptist's  deatn  (Matthew,  x.  23), 
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or  more  probably  to  be  able  to  indulge  in  those  feelings  which  that 
affecting  event  had  doubtless  awakened,  and  to  which  the  bustle  of 
the  multitude  around  Him  was  very  unfavourable.  Next,  since  He 
must  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Twelve  with  the  deepest  interest, 
and  probably  with  something  of  the  emotion  which  He  experienced 
on  the  return  of  the  Seventy  (see  Luke,  x.  17-22),  He  sought  privacy 
for  undisturbed  reflection  on  this  begun  preaching  and  progress  ra 
His  kingdom.  Once  more,  He  was  wearied  with  the  multitude  of 
"  comers  and  goers  "  —  depriving  Him  even  of  leisure  enough  to  take 
His  food  —  and  wanted  rest :  **  Come  ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  des- 
ert place,  and  rest  a  while,"  &c.  ^  Under  the  combined  influence  of  all 
these  considerations,  our  Lord  sought  this  change.  32.  Aad  they  de- 
parted iiit0  A  desert  place  by  ship  private^— "over  the  sea  of 

Galilee,  which  is  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  says  John  (vi.  i),  the  only  one 
of  the  Evangelists  who  so  fully  describes  it ;  the  others  having  writ- 
ten when  their  readers  were  supposed  to  know  something  of  it,  while 
the  last  wrote  for  those  at  a  greater  distance  of  time  and  place.  This 
"  desert  place  '*  is  more  definitely  described-  by  Luke  (ix.  10)  as  "  be- 
longing to  the  city  called  Bethsaida."  This  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  town  so  called  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  (see  Matthew, 
xi.  ai).  This  town  lay  on  its  north-eastern  side,  n^ar  where  the  Jor- 
dan empties  itself  into  it ;  in  Gaulonitis,  out  of  the  dominions  of 
Herod  Antipas,  and  within  the  dominions  of  Philip  the  Tetrarch 
(Luke,  iii.  l).  who  raised  it  from  a  village  to  a  city,  and  called  it  Ju-^ 
liasy  in  honor  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus  (Tosephus,  Antiq'- 

uiHes,  xviii.  2,  i).    33.  And  the  pecple— '  the  multitudes'  eawthen 

departiag,  and  nuuiy  knew  him.  The  true  reading  would  seem  to  be : 
'And  many  saw  them  departing,  and  knew  or  recognized  [them] '  — 
and  ran  afbot.  Here,  perhaps,  it  should  be  rendered  *  by  land '  — 
running  round  by  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  taking  one  of  the  fords 
of  the  river,  so  as  to  meet  Jesus,  who  was  crossing  with  the  Twelve 

by  ship,   thither  oat  of  all  cKlee.  and  outwent  them— got  before 

them,  and  oame  tooether  unto  him.  How  exceedingly  graphic  is 
this !  every  touch  of  it  betokening  the  presence  of  an  eye-witness. 
John  (vi.  3)  says,  that  "  Jesus  went  up  into  a  mountain  "  —  somewhere 
m  that  hilly  range,  the  green  table-land  which  skirts  the  eastern  side 

of  the  lake.     34.  And  Joeut,  when  he  oanw  out— of  the  ship— 

'  having  gone  on  shore/    eaw  nnoh  people — '  a  great  multitude,*  and 

was  moved  with  oompaeeion  toward  them,  heoauee  they  were  as 
sheep  not  having  a  shepherd.    At  the  sight  of  the  multitudes  who 

had  followed  Him  by  land  and  even  got  before  Him,  He  was  so  mov- 
ed, as  was  His  wont  in  such  cases,  with  compassion,  because  they 
were  like  shepherdless  sheep,  as  to  forego  both  privacy  and  rest  that 
He  might  minister  to  them.  Here  we  have  an  important  piece  of  in- 
formation from  the  Fourth  Evangelist  (John  vi.  4),  '*And  the  passover, 
a  feast  of  the  Jews,  was  nigh  "  —  rather, '  Now  the  passover,  the  feast 
of  the  Jews,  was  nigh.'  This  accounts  for  the  multitudes  that  now 
crowded  around  Hyn.  They  were  on  their  way  to  keep  that  festival 
at  Jerusalem.  But  Jesus  did  not  go  up  to  this  festival,  as  Tohn  ex- 
pressly tells  us  (ch.  vii.  i)  —  remaining  in  Galilee,  because  the  ruling 

Jews  sought  to  kill  Him.   35.  And  when  the  day  was  now  ftur  spem 
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—  "  began  to  wear  away  "  or  '  decline/  says  Lnke  (ix.  12).  Matthew 
(xiv.  15)  says,  "  when  it  was  evening ;"  and  yet  he  mentions  a  later 
evening  of  the  same  day  (v.  23).  This  earlier  evening  began  at  three 
o'clock  P.M.;  the  later   b^^  at   sunset.      36.   SCMfl  fliein  away. 

tliat  they  may  fo  into  the  ceaatry  roaad  ahoat  aaa 
lata   the    villagee,  aad    bay   theaieeivee    bread;    for    they 

have  aothiag  to  eat.  John  tells  tis(vL  5,6)  that  "Jesus  said  to 
Hiilip,  Whence  shall  we  ony  bread,  that  these  may  eat?  (And  this* 
He  said  to  prove  him :  for  He  Himself  knew  what  He  would  do.) " 
The  subject  may  have  been  introduced  by  some  remark  of  the  disci- 
ples ;  but  the  precise  order  and  form  of  what  was  said  by  each  can 
hardly  be  gathered  with  precision,  nor  is  it  of  any  importance.    37. 

He  aaewered  aad  aaid  aate  tbeai,  "They  need  not  depart"  (Mat- 

thew,  xiv.  16).      Give  ye  themte  eat — doubtless  said  to  prepare 

them  for  what  was  to  follow.  Aad  they  sav  Bate  hha.  Shall  we  ao 
aad  bay  two  haadred  peaayworth  of  bread,  aad  aive  theai  to  eat  ? 

**  Philip  answered  Him,  Two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  is  not 
sufficient  for  them,  that  every  one  of  them  may  take  a  little  "  (John, 

vi  7).  38.  He  eaith  aato  them,  How  maay  loavee  have  ye  ?  go  and 
eee.    Aad  whea  they  kaew,  they  eay,  Five,  aad  two  flanee.   John 

is  more  precise  and  fulL  **  One  of  his  disciples,  Andrew,  Simon 
Peter^s  brother,  saith  unto  Him,  There  b  a  lad  nere  which  hath  five 
barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes :  but  what  are  they  among  so 
many  ?  "  (John,  vi.  8,  9.)  ProlMibly  this  was  the  whole  stock  of  pro-, 
visions  then  at  the  command  of  the  disciples—  no  more  than  enough 
for  one  meal  to  them  —  and  entrusted  for  the  time  to  this  lad.  *'  He 
said.  Bring  them  hither  to  me  "  (Matthew,  xiv.  18).    3q.  Aad  he  COm- 

BMUided  them  to  make  all  alt  dowa  fay  oomimBiee  apoa  the  green 

graaa — or  *  green  hay ; '  the  rank  grass  of  those  bushy  wastes.  For, 
as  John  (vi.  10)  notes,  '*  there  was  much  grass  in  the  place/'    40.  And 

they  eat  down  in  ranke,  by  handrede  and  by  flftiee.    Doubtless  this 

was  to  show  at  a  glance  the  numbers  fed,  and  to  enable  all  to  witness 
in  an  orderly  manner  this  elorious  miracle.    41.  And  when  he  had 

takea  the  Ave  loavee  aao  the  two  llehee,  he  looked  op  to  heavea. 

Thus  would  the  most  distant  of  them  see  distinctly  what  He  was  doing. 
aad  bleeeed.  John  says,  "  And  when  He  had  given  thanks."  The 
sense  is  the  same.  This  thanksgiving  for  the  meat,  and  benediction 
of  it  as  the  food  of  thousands,  was  the  crisis  of  the  miracle,  and  brake 

the  loavee,  aad  gave  them  to  hie  dieoiplee  to  eet  before  them  •—  thus 

virtnallv  holding  forth  these  men  as  His  future  ministers,     and  the 

two  llanea  divided  he  among  them  all.   43.  And  they  did  all  eat, 

and  were  tilled,  ah  the  four  Evangelists  mention  tnis ;  and  John 
(vi.  11)  adds,  "and  likewise  of  the  fishes,  as  much  as  they  would"  — 
to  show  that  vast  as  was  the  multitude,  and  scanty  the  provisions,  the 
meal  to  each  and  all  of  them  was  a  plentiful  one.  "  When  they  were 
filled.  He  said  unto  His  disciples.  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  re- 
main, that  nothing  be  lost "  (Jonn,  vi.  12).  This  was  desiened  to  bring 
out  the  whole  extent  of  the  miracle.    43.  And  they  toOK  00  twelve 

baakete  fhll  of  the  fhigmeate«  and  of  the  ftehee.    "  Therefore  (says 

John,  vi.  13).  they  gathered  them  together,  and  filled  twelve  baskets 
iritb  the  foigaae&ts  of  the  five  barley  loaves,  which  remained  over  and 
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above  unto  them  that  had  eaten."  The  article  here  rendered  "  bas- 
kets "  in  all  the  four  narratives  was  part  of  the  luggage  taken  by  Jews 
on  a  journey «-  to  carry,  it  is  said,  both  their  provisions  and  nay  to 
sleep  on,  that  they  might  not  have  to  depend  on  Gentiles,  and  so  run 
the  risk  of  ceremonial  pollution.  In  this  we  have  a  striking  corrob- 
oration of  the  truth  of  me  four  narratives.  Internal  evidence  renders 
it  clear,  we  think,  that  the  first  three  Evangelists  wrote  independent- 
ly of  each  other,  though  the  fourth  must  have  seen  all  the  others.  But 
here,  each  of  the  first  three  Evangelists  uses  the  same  word  to  express 
the  apparently  insignificant  circumstance,  that  the  baskets  employed 
to  gather  up  the  fragments  were  of  the  kind  which  even  the  Roman 
satirist,  Juvenal,  knew  by  the  name  of  cophinus;  while  in  both  the 
narratives  of  the  feeding  of  the  Four  Thousand  the  baskets  used  are 
expres&ly  said  to  have  been  of  the  kind  called  spuris,     (See  ch.  viii. 

19, 20.)   44.  Aflil  they  thai  did  ett  of  the  loaves  were  [about]  five 

thOMSand  men — ** besides  women  and  children"  (Matthew,  xiv.  21). 
Of  these,  however,  there  would  probably  not  be  many ;  as  only  the 
males  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  approaching  festival. 

yesus  Re-crasses  to  ike  Western  side  of  the  Lake^  Walking  on  the 
Sea  (v,  45-56).  One  very  important  particular  given  by  John  alone 
(vL  15)  introduces  this  portion  :  "  When  Jesus  therefore  perceived  that 
they  would  take  Him  by  force,  to  make  Him  a  king.  He  departed  again 

into  a  mountain  Himself  alone."  45.  And  straightway  he  Con- 
strained his  disciples  to  get  Into  the  ship,  and  to  go  to  the  other 
side  befbre— him— unto  fiethsaida  —  Bethsaidaof  Galilee  (John, 
xii.  2i).  John  says  they  "  went  over  the  sea  towards  Capernaum"  — 
the  wind,  probablv,  occasioning  this  slight  deviation  from  the  direction 
of  Bethsaida.  While  he  seiK  away  the  pejople-^'the  multitude/ 
His  object  in  this  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  misdirected  excitement  in 
His  favour  (John,  vi.  15),  into  which  the  disciples  themselves  may  have 
been  somewhat  drawn.  The  word  '*  constrained  "  implies  reluctance 
on  their  part,  perhaps  from  unwillingness  to  part  with  their  Master 
and  embark  at  nicht,  leaving  Him  alone  on  tne  mountain.    46.  And 

when  he  had  sent  them  away,  he  departed  into  a  mountain  to  pray 

—  thus  at  length  getting  that  privacy  and  rest  which  He  had  vainly 
sought  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  day ;  opportunity  also  to  pour 
out  His  soul  in  connection  with  the  extraordmary  excitement  in  His 
favour  that  evening  —  which  appears  to  have  marked  the  zenith  of 
His  reputation,  for  it  began  to  decline  the  very  next  day ;  and  a  place 
whence  He  might  watch  the  disciples  on  the  lake,  pray  for  them  in 
their  extremity,  and  observe  the  right  time  foe  coming  to  them,  in  a 
new  manifestation  of  His  glory  on  the  sea.  48.  And  when  evonwas 
come  —  the  latter  evening  (see  v,  35).  It  had  come  even  when  the 
disciples  embarked  (Matthew,  xiv.  23 ;  John,  vi.  16).    the  Ship  WaS 

in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  he  alone  on  the  land.    John  says  (vi.  17), 

"It  was  now  dark,  and  Jesus  was  not  come  to  them."  Perhaps  they 
made  no  great  effort  to  push  across  at  first,  having  a  lingering  hope 
that  their  Master  would  yet  join  them,  and  so  allowed  the  darkness  to 
come  on.  "  And  the  sea  arose  (adds  the  beloved  disciple,  vi.  18),  by 
reason  of  a  great  wind  that  blew."    48.  And  he  Saw  tnsm  toiling  in 

rowing;  for  the  wind  was  contrary  unto  them— putting  forth  all 
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their  strength  to  buffet  the  waves  and  bear  on  against  a  head-wind, 
but  to  little  effect.  He  "saw"  this  from  His  mouti tain-top,  and 
through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  for  His  heart  was  all  with  them  i 
yet  would  He  not  go  to  their  relief  till  His  own  time  came.  ail« 
about  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night  The  Jews,  who  used  to  divide 
the  night  into  three  watches,  latterly  adopted  the  Roman  division  in- 
to four  watches,  as  here.  So  that,  at  the  rate  of  three  hours  to  each, 
the  fourth  watch  reckoning  from  six  P.  M.,  would  be  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  "  So  when  they  had  rowed  about  five  and  twenty  or 
thirty  furlongs  "  Qohn,  vi  19) — rather  more  than  half  way  across. 
The  lake  is  about  seven  miles  broad  at  its  widest  pajrt.  So  that  in 
eight  or  nine  hours  they  had  only  made  some  three  and  a-half  miles. 
By  this  time,  therefore,  they  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  exhaustion 
and  despondency  bordering*  on  despair ;  and  now  at  length,  having 

tried  them  long  enough,  he  coflieth  unto  then,  walking  upon  the  sea 

—  "and  drawing  nieh  unto  the  ship"  (John,  vi.  19),  and  WOUld  have 
passed  by  them  —  but  only  in  the  sense  of  Luke,  xxiv.  28  ;  Genesis* 
xxxii.  36 ;  cf.  G  enesis,  zviiL  3,  5  ;  xlii.  7.    40.     But  When  they  saw 

him  ufalking  npon  the  sea,  they  supposed  It  had  been  a  spirit  and 

cried  out  —  "for  fear"  (Matthew,  xiv.  26).  He  would  appear  to 
them  at  first  like  a  dark  moving  speck  upon  the  waters ;  then  as  a  hu- 
man figure  ;  but  in  the  dark  tempestuous  sky,  and  not  dreaming  that 
It  could  be  their  Lord,  they  take  it  for  »  spirit.    Cf.  Luke,  xxiv.  37. 

5a  For  they  all  saw  hini,  and  were  troubled.  And  immediately  he 
talked  with  them, and  saith  unto  them,  Be  of  aood  cheer;  Km  I; 

be  not  afraid.  There  is  something  in  these  two  little  words  —  given 
by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John  —  '*  'Tis  I,"  which  from  the  mouth  that 
spake  it  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  uttered,  passes  the 
power  of  language  to  express.  Here  were  they  in  the  midst  of  a  rag- 
ing sea,  their  little  bark  the  sport  of  the  elements,  and  with  just 
enough  of  light  to  descry  an  object  on  the  waters  which  only  a^^- 
vated  their  fears.  But  Jesus  deems  it  enough  to  dispel  all  apprehen- 
sion to  let  them  know  that  He  was  there.  From  other  lips  that  **  I 
am  "  would  have  merely  meant  that  the  person  speaking  was  such  a 
one  and  not  another  person.  That,  surely,  woula  have  done  little  to 
calm  the  fears  of  men  expecting  every  minute,  it  may  be,  to  to  to  the 
bottom.  But  spoken  by  One  wno  at  that  moment  was  "  treadmg  upon 
the  waves  of  the  sea,"  and  was  about  to  hush  the  raging  elements  with 
His  word,  what  was  it  but  the  Voice  which  cried  of  old  in  the  ears  of 
Israel,  even  from  the  days  of  Moses,  "  I  am  ;"  "  I,  even  I,  am  He  !" 
Cf.  John,  xviii.  5,  6 ;  viii.  58.  Now,  that  word  is  "  made  flesh,  and 
dwells  among  us,"  uttering  itself  from  beside  us  in  dear  familiar  tones 

—  "  It  is  the  Voice  of  My  Beloved  ! "  How  far  was  this  apprehended 
by  these  frightened  disciples  ?  There  was  one,  we  know,  in  the  boat 
who  outstripped  all  the  rest  in  susceptibility  to  such  sublime  appeals. 
It  was  not  tne  deep-toned  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  who,  though 
he  lived  to  soar  beyond  all  the  apostles,  was  as  yet  too  young  for  promi- 
nence, and  all  unripe.  It  was  Simon  Barjonas.  Here  follows  a  very 
remarkable  and  instructive  episode,  recorded  by  Matthew  alone : — 

Peter  ventures  to  Walk  upon  the  sea  (Matthew,  xiv.  28-32).   28.  "  And 
Peter  answered  Him,  and  said,  Lord,  If  it  be  Thou,  bid  me  come  uhto 
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Thee  on  the  water  ;**  not '  iet  me/  but '  give  me  the  word  of  cifmmand* 
^- '  command/  or  *  order  me  to  come  unto  Thee  upon  the  waters.' 
39.  '  And  He  said,  Come,"  Sublime  word,  issuing  from  One  con- 
scious of  power  over  the  raging  element,  to  bid  it  serve  both  Himself* 
and  whomsoever  else  He  pleased !  **  And  when  Peter  was  come  down 
out  of  the  ship,  he  walked  upon  the  water  "  —  *  waters '  —  *'  to  come  to 
Jesus/'  *  It  was  a  bold  spirit/  says  Bishop  Hall,  *  that  could  wish  it ; 
more  bold  that  could  act  it  —  not  fearing  either  the  softness  or  the 
roughness  of  that  uncouth  passage/  3a  "  But  when  he  saw  the  wind 
boisterous,  he  was  afraid ;  and  beginning  to  sink,  he  cried,  saying. 
Lord,  save  me/'  The  wind  was  as  boisterous  before,  but  Peter  "satp* 
it  not ;  seeing  only  the  power  of  Christ,  in  the  lively  exercise  of  faith. 
Now  he  "  sees  "  the  fury  of  the  elements,  and  immediately  the  power 
of  Christ  to  bear  him  up  fades  before  his  view,  and  this  makes  him 
"  afraid  "-^  as  how  could  he  be  otherwise,  without  any  felt  power  to 
keep  him  up?  He  then  "  begins  to  sink ;"  and  finally,  conscious  that 
his  experiment  had  failed,  he  casts  himself,  in  a  sort  of  desperate  con« 
fidence,  upon  his  **Lord"  for  deliverance!  31.  "And  immediately 
Jesus  stretched  forth  His  hand,  and  caught  him,  and  said  unto  him,  O 
thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?"  This  rebuke  was 
not  administered  while  Peter  was  sinkinj(%  nor  till  Christ  had  him  by 
the  hand;  first  reinvigorating  his  faith  and  then  with  it  enabling  him 
again  to  walk  upon  the  crested  wave.  Bootless  else  had  been  this 
loving  reproof,  which  owns  the  faith  that  had  ventured  on  the  deep 
upon  the  bare  word  of  Christ,  but  asks  why  that  distrust  which  so 
quickly  marred  it  ?  32.  "  And  when  they  w^re  come  into  the  ship 
rjesus  and  Peter),  the  wind  ceased/'  51.  And  he  went  Up  onto  then 
into  the  ehip.  John,  (vi.  21)  says,  "  Then  they  willingly  received  Him 
into  the  ship"  —  or  rather,  *  Then  were  they  willing  to  receive  Him' 
(with  reference  to  their  previous  terror) ;  but  implying  also  a  glad  wel- 
come, their  first  fears  now  converted  into  wonder  and  delieht.  "  And 
immediately,"  adds  the  beloved  disciple,  '*  they  were  at  the  land  whith- 
er they  went,"  or  '  were  bound.'  This  additional  miracle,  for  as  such 
it  is  manifestly  related,  is  recorded  by  the  Fourth  Evangelist  alone. 
As  the  storm  was  suddenly  calmed,  so  the  little  bark  —  propelled  by 
the  secret  power  of  the  Lord  of  nature  now  sailing  in  it — glided 
through  the  now  unruffled  waters,  and,  while  they  were  wrapt  in  won- 
der at  what  had  happened,  not  heeding  their  rapid  motion,  was  found 
at  port,  to  their  still  further  surprise. 

"  Then  are  they  glad,  because  at  rest 
And  quiet  now  they  be  ; 
So  to  the  haven  He  them  brings 
Which  they  desired  to  see." 

Matthew,  (xiv.  33)  says,  "  Then  they  that  were  in  the  ship  came  (r.^., 
ere  they  got  to  land)  and  worshipped  him,  saying,  Of  a  truth  Thou  art 
the  Son  of  God."    But  our  Evangelist  is  wonderfully  striking,    and 

the  wind  ceased;  and  they  were  sore  amazed  in  themeelvee  he- 

yond  measure,  and  wondered.  The  Evangelists  seems  hardly  to  find 
language  strong  enough  to  express  their  astonishment.     52.  For  they 

considered  not  the  miracle  of  the  loaves ;  for  their  heart  was  har- 
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dra6d.  What  a  singular  statement !  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that 
if  they  had  but  "  considered  (or  reflected  upon)  the  miracle  of  the 
loaves,  wrought  but  a  few  hours  before,  they  would  have  wondered  ai 
nothing  which  He  might  do  within  the  whole  circle  of  power  and 
grace. 

Incidents  on  Landing  (v,  53-56).    The  details  here  are  give^  with 
a  rich  vividness  quite  peculiar  to  this  charming  Gospel.     53.  And 

whei  they  bad  pasted  over,  they  cane  Into  the  land  of  Gennetaret — 

from  which  the  lake  sometimes  takes  its  name,  stretching  along  its  wes- 
tern shore.  Capernaum  was  their  landing-place,  (John,  vi.  24,  25).  and 
drew  to  the  enore  —  a  nautical  phrase,  nowhere  else  used  in  the  New 

Testament.  54.  And  when  they  were  oome  out  of  the  ship,  ttralfht- 

way  they  knew  him  —  "  immediately  they  recG^ized  him ;"  t./.,  the 

people  did.    55.  and  hooan  to  carry  about  In  beds  thoee  that  were 

SiCR,  where  they  heard  he  was.  At  this  period  of  our  Lord's  minis- 
try the  popular  enthusiasm  in  His  favour  was  at  its  height.    56.  and 

besougnt  hini  that  they  might  touch  if  it  were  but  the  border  of  his 

garment  —  having  heard,  no  doubt,  of  what  the  woman  with  the  issue 
of  blood  experienced  on  doing  so  (ch.  v.  25-99),  and  perhaps  of  other 
unrecorded  cases  of  the  same  nature,  and  as  many  aS  touched  [him] 
—  or  '  it '  —  the  border  of  His  garment,  were  maoe  whoiC.  All  this 
they  continued  to  do  and  to  experience  while  our  Lord  was  in  that 
region.  The  Hme  corresponds  to  that  mentioned  (John,  vii.  i),  when 
He  "  walked  in  Galilee,  instead  of  appearing  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
Passover,  '*  because  the  Jews,"  »>.,  the  rulers^  "  sought  to  kill  Him  "— 
while  the  people  sought  to  enthrone  Him ! 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Ver.  1-23.  Discourse  on  Ceremonial  Pollution.  (=  Matthew, 
zv.  i-2(^.    See  Matthew,  xv.  1.2a 

24-3/.  The  Syrophenici AN  Woman  and  her  Daughter — A 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Man  Healed.    (=  Matthew,  xv.  21-31.) 

The  Syrophenician  IVoman  and  her  Daughter  {v.  24-30).  The  first 
words  of  this  narrative  show  that  the  incident  loUowed,  in  point  of 
time,  immediately  on  what  precedes  it.    24.  And  from  thenco  hO 

aroee,  and  went  into,  or,  *  unto,'  the  bordere  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  — 

the  two  great  Phenician  sea-ports,  but  here  denoting  the  territory 
generally,  to  the  frontiers  of  which  Jesus  now  came.  But  did  Jesus 
actually  enter  this  heathen  territory  ?  The  whole  narrative,  we  think 
proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  He  did.  His  immediate  object 
seems  to  have  been  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  the  Pharisees  at  the  wither- 
ing exposure  He  had  just  made  of  their  traditional  religion,  and  en- 
tered Into  an  houee,and  would  have  no  man' know  it— because  He 

had  not  come  there  to  minister  to  heathens.  But  though  not  "  sent 
but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel"  (Matthew,  xv.  24).  He 
hindered  not  the  lost  sheep  of  the  vast  Gentile  world  from  coming  to 
Him,  nor  put  them  away  when  they  did  come  —  as  this  incident  was 
designed  to  show,    bllt  he  COUld  not  be  hid.  Christ's  fame  had  early 
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7>read  from  Galilee  to  this  very  region  (ch.  iii.  8  ;  Luke,  vi.  17).    25. 
or  a  certain  woman,  whooo  young  daughter  had  an  unclean  spirit 

—  or,  as  in  Matthew,'  was  badly  demonized/ beard  of  hlffl  —  one 
wonders  how  ;  but  distress  is  quick  of  hearing :  and  Ml  at  his  feet : 
16.  The  woman  was  a  Greek  — i>m  'a  Gentile/  as  in  the  margin :  a 
SyrOflhenician  by  nation  —  so  called  as  inhabiting  the  Phenician  tract 
€t  Syria.  JuveKal  uses  the  same  term,  as  was  remarked  hy  Justin 
Martyr  and  Tertullian.  Matthew  calls  her  "  a  woman  of  Canaan" 
^a  more  intelligible  description  to  his  Jewish  readers  (cf.  Tudses,  L 

30, 32, 33).    and  she  besought  him  that  he  would  cast  forth  the 

devil  out  of  her  daughter— "She  cried  unto  Him,  saying,  Have 
mercy  on  me,  O  Lord,  Son  of  David ;  my  daughter  is  grievously  vexed 
with  a  devil "  (Matthew,  xv.  22).  Thus,  though  no  Israelite  herself, 
she  salutes  him  as  Israel's  promised  Messiah.  Here  we  must  go  to 
Matthew,  xv.  23-2$,  for  some  important  links  in  the  dialogue  omitted 
lyy  our  Evangelist.  23.  "But  he  answered  her  not  a  word."  The 
design  of  this  was  Hrst,  perhaps,  to  show  that  He  was  not  sent  to 
such  as  she.  He  had  said  expressly  to  the  Twelve  "  Go  not  into  the 
way  of  the  Gentiles"  (Matthew,  x.  5) ;  and  being  now  amongst  them 
Himself,  He  would,  for  consistency's  sake,  let  it  be  seen  that  He  had 
not  gone  thither  for  missionary  f^VLT^oses,  Therefore  He  not  only  kept 
silence,  but  had  actually  left  the  house  and  —  as  will  presently  appear 

—  was  proceeding  on  His  way  back,  when  this  woman  accosted  Him. 
But  another  reason  for  keeping  silence  plainly  was  to  try  and  to  whet 
her  faith,  patience,  and  perseverance.  And  it  had  the  desired  effect : 
"She  cried  after  them**  which  shows  that  He  was  already  on  His  way 
from  the  place.  "  And  His  disciples  came  and  besought  Him,  saying. 
Send  her  away ;  for  she  crieth  after  us."  They  thought  her  trouble- 
some with  her  importunate  cries,  just  as  they  did  the  people  who 
brought  young  children  to  be  blessed  of  Him,  and  they  ask  their  Lord 
to  *'  send  her  away,"  i>.,  to  grant  her  request  and  be  rid  of  her ;  for 
we  gather  from  His  reply  that  thev  meant  to  solicit  favour  for  her, 
though  not  for  her  ^ake  so  much  as  their  own.  24.  "  But  He  answer- 
cd  and  said,  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
IsraeU'  —  a  speech  evidently  intended  for  the  disciples  themselves,  to 
satisfy  them  that,  though  the  grace  He  was  about  to  show  to  this  Gentile 
believer  was  beyond  His  strict  commission.  He  had  not  gone  ^onta* 
neously  to  dispense  it.  Yet  did  even  this  speech  open  a  gleam  ot  hope, 
could  she  have  discerned  it.  For  thus  might  she  have  spoken :  '  I  am 
not  SENT,  did  He  say  ?  Truth,  Lord,  Thou  comest  not  hither  in  quest 
of  Mj,  but  I  come  in  quest  of  Thee  ;  and  must  I  go  empty  away  ?  So 
did  not  the  woman  of  Samaria,  whom  when  Thou  foundest  her  on 
Thy  way  to  Galilee,  Thou  sentest  away  to  make  many  rich  !  *  But 
this  our  poor  Syrophenician  could  not  attain  to.  What,  then,  can  she 
answer  to  such  a  speech?  Nothing.  She  has  reached  her  lowest 
depth,  her  darkest  moment ;  she  will  just  utter  her  last  cry :  25. 
"  Then  came  she  and  worshipped  Him,  saying.  Lord,  help  me  !** 
This  appeal,  so  artless,  wrung  from  the  depths  of  a  believing  heart, 
and  remmding  us  of  the  Publican's  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner," 
moved  the  Redeemer  at  last  to  break  silence  —  but  in  what  stvle  ? 
Here  we  return  to  our  own  Evangelist.    27.  But  JesuS  said  Unto  tier, 
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Let  the  children  llrtt  be  filled.  \&  there  hope  for  me  here  ?  '  « Filled 
FIRST?*  *Then  my  turn,  it  seems,  is  coming!'  —  but  then,  "  The 
CHILDREN  first?  "  Ah  !  when,  on  that  rule,  shall  my  turn  ever  come !' 
But  ere  she  has  time  for  these  ptonderines  of  His  word,  another  wonl 

comes  to  supplement  it.   for  it  \t  not  meet  to  take  the  children's 

bread,  and  to  cast  it  unto  the  dogs.  Is  this  the  de^^th  of  her  hopes? 
Nay,  but  it  is  life  from  the  dead.  Out  of  the  eater  shall  come  forth 
meat  (Judges,  xiv.  14).  '  At  evening  time  it  shall  be  light  (Zechariah, 
xiv.  7).  •  Ha  !  I  have  it  now.  Had  He  kept  silence,  what  could  I 
have  done  but  go  unblest  ?  but  He  hath  spK)ken,  and  the  victory  is 

mine.'    28.  And  She  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Yes,  Lord  — or, 

as  the  same  word  is  rendered  in  Matthew,  xv.  27,  "  Truth,  Lord,"  yet 

the  dogs  eat  of  the  children's  crumbs  —  "  which  fall  from  their  mas- 

ter's  table  "  (Matthew).  '  I  thank  Thee,  O  blessed  One  for  that  word! 
That's  my  whole  case.  Not  of  the  children  ?  True.  A  dog?  True 
also  ;  Yet  the  dogs  under  the  table  are  allowed  to  eat  of  the  childsen's 
crumbs  —  the  droppings  from  their  master's  full  table  ;  Give  me  that, 
and  I  am  content ;  One  crumb  of  power  and  grace  from  Thy  table 
shall  cast  the  devil  out  of  my  daughter.'  O  what  lightning-quicknesB^ 
what  reach  of  in!»tinctive  ingenuity,  do  we  behold  in  this  heathen  wo- 
man! 29.  And  he  said  umo  her— "O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith" 
(Matthew,  xv.  28).  As  Bengel  beautifully  remarks,  Tesus,  "mar- 
velled "only  at  two  things — yiw'M  and  unbelief  (Sc^  Luke,  viL  9). 

For  this  sayino  go  thy  way ;  the  devil  is  gone  out  of  thy  daughter. 

That  moment  the  deed  was  done.     36.  And  when  she  WSS  COmS  tO 

her^house,  she  found  the  devil  gone  out,  and  her  daughter  laid  upon 

the  bed.  But  Matthew  is  more  specific :  "  And  her  daughter  was 
made  whole  from  that  very  hour."  The  wonderfulness  of  this  case  ia 
all  its  features  has  been  felt  in  every  a^e  of  the  Church,  and  the  bala 
it  has  administered,  and  will  yet  administer,  to  millions  will  be  knows 
only  in  that  day  that  shall  reveal  the  secrets  of  all  hearts. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Man  Healed  («'.  31-37)-     31-  And  again,  depart- 
ing ttvm  the  coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  ne  oagie  unto  the  sea  of 

Salllee — or,  according  to  what  has  very  strong  claims  to  be  r^rded 
as  the  true  text  here,  *  And  again,  departing  from  the  coasts  of  Tyic^ 
He  came  through  Sidon  to  the  sea  of  Galilee.'  The  MSS.  in  favov 
of  this  reading,  though  not  the  most  numerous,  are  weighty,  while 
the  versions  agreeing  with  it  are  among  the  most  ancient ;  and  all  the 
best  critical  editors  and  commentators  adopt  it.  In  this  case  we  must 
understand  that  our  Lord,  having  once  gone  out  of  the  Holy  Land 
the  length  of  Tyre,  proceeded  as  far  north  as  Sidon,  though  without 
ministering,  so  far  as  appears,  in  those  parts,  and  then  bent  His  steps 
in  a  south-easterly  direction.  There  is  certainly  a  difficulty  in  the 
supposition  of  so  long  a  detour  without  any  missionary  object ;  and 
some  may  think  this  sufficient  to  cast  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  re- 
ceived reading.  Be  this  as  it  may,  on  returning  from  these  coasts  of 
Tvre,  He  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  coasts —or  frontiers  — 
of  DecapoliS  —  crossii^  the  Iprdan,  therefore,  and  approaching  the 
lake  on  its  east  side.  Here  Matthew,  who  omits  the  details  of  the 
cure  of  this  deaf  and  dumb  man,  introduces  some  particulars,  front 
whigh  we  learn  that  it  was  only  one  of  a  great  number.    "  And  Jesus," 
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says  that  Evangelist  (xv.  29*31),  "  departed  from  thence,  and  came 
nigh  unto  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  went  up  into  a  mountain" — the 
mountain-range  bounding  the  lake  on  the  north-east,  in  Decapolis  : 
"  And  great  multitudes  came  unto  Him,  having  with  them  lame, 
blind,  dumb,  maimed  "  —  not  *  mutilated,'  which  is  but  a  secondary 
sense  of  the  word,  but '  deformed '  —  "  andmany  others,  and  cast  them 
down  at  Jesus'  feet ;  and  he  healed  them  :  insomuch  that  the  multi- 
tude"— '  the  multitudes'  —  "  wondered,  when  they  saw  the  dumb  to 
speak,  the  maimed  to  be  whole,  the  lame  to  walk,  and  the  blind  to 
see  ;  and  they  glorified  the  God  of  Israel "  —  who,  after  so  long  and 
dreary  an  absence  of  visible  manifestation,  had  returned  to  bless  His 
people  as  of  old  (cf.  Luke,  vii.  16).  Beyond  this  it  is  not  clear  from 
the  Evangelist's  language  that  the  people  saw  into  the  claims  of  Jesus. 
AVell,  of  these  cases  Mark  here  singles  out  one,  whose  cure  had  some- 
thing peculiar  in  it.  32.  And  they  bring  unto  him  one  that  was 
deaf. . .  and  they  beseeoh  him  to  put  his  hand  upon  him.    In  their 

«agemess  they  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  too  officious.  Though 
usually  doing  as  nere  suggested.  He  will  deal  with  this  case  in  His 

own  way.    33.  And  he  umIi  hin  aside  from  the  multitude— as  in 

another  case  He  "  took  the  blind  man  by  the  hand  and  led  him  out 
of  the  town  "  (ch.  viii.  23),  probably  to  fix  his  undistracted  attention 
on  Himself  and,  by  means  of  certain  actions  He  was  about  to  do,  to 
awaken  and  direct  his  attention  to  the  proper  source  of  relief,  and 
put  his  ingers  into  his  ears.  As  his  indistinct  articulation  arose 
from  his  deafness,  our  Lord  addresses  himself  to  this  first.  To  the 
impotent  man  He  said,  *'  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  ? "  to  the  blind 
men,  "  What  will  ye  that  I  shall  do  unto  you  ?  "  and  "  Believe  ye  that 
I  am  able  to  do  this  ?  "  (John,  v.  6  ;  Matthew,  xx.  32  ;  ix.  28).  But  as 
this  patient  could  kear  nothing,  our  Lord  substituted  symbolical  ac- 
tions upon  each  of  the  otgans  affected,  and  he  spIt  ano  tOUChsd  hIS 
tongue  —  moistening  the  man's  parched  tongue  with  saliva  from  His 
own  mouth,  as  if  to  lubricate  the  organ  or  facilitate  its  free  motion  ; 
thus  indicating  the  source  of  the  healing  virtue  to  be  His  own  person. 
(For  similar  actions,  see  ch.  viii.  23 ;  John,  ix.  6.)  34.  And  looking 
up  to  heaven  —  ever  acknowledging  His  Father,  even  while  the  Heal- 
ing was  seen  to  flow  from  Himself  (see  John,  v.  19).  he  sighod  '- 
'  over  the  wreck,'  says  Trench,  '  which  sin  had  brought  about,  and 
the  malice  of  the  devil  in  deforming  the  fair  features  of  God's  original 
creation.'  But,  we  take  it,  there  was  a  yet  more  painful  impression 
of  that  "  evil  thing  and  bitter  "  whence  all  our  ills  have  sprung,  and 
which  when  "  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sicknesses  " 
(Matthew,  viii.  17),  became  mysteriously  his  own. 

In  thought  of  these  His  brows  benign. 

Not  even  in  healing,  cloudless  shine.  —  Keble, 

and  saith  unto  him,Ephphatha,  that  Is,  Be  opened.    Our  Evangd- 

ist,  as  remarked  on  ch.  v.  41,  loves  to  give  such  wonderful  words  just 

as  they  were  spoken.    35.  And  Straightway  his  ears  were  opened. 

This  is  mentioned  first,  as  the  source  of  the  other  derangement,    and 

the  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake  plain.  The  cure 

was  thus  alike  instantaneous  and  perfect.    36.  And  he  Ohargod  them 
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tiwtthey  thMld  tell  no  nan.    Into  this  yery  region  he  had  sent  the 

man  out  of  whom  had  been  cast  the  legion  of  devils,  to  proclaim; 
*•  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  him  "  (ch.  v.  19).     Now  He  will  have 
them  *'  tell  no  man."    But  in  the  former  case  there  was  no  danger  of 
obstructing  His  ministry  by  "blazing  the  matter"  (ch.  i.  45),  as  He 
Himself  had  left  the  region  ;  whereas  now  He  was  sojourning  in  it> 

but  the  more  he  charged  them,  §0  much  the  more  a  great  deal 

they  publlehed  it.  They  could  not  be  restrained ;  nay,  the  prohibit 
tion  seemed  only  to  whet  their  determination  to  publish  His  fame. 

37.  And  were  beyond  measure  astonished,  saying,  He  hath  done  all 

thinijS  well  —  reminding  us,  says  Trench,  of  the  words  of  the  first 
creation  (Genesis,  i.  31,  LXX.),  upon  which  we  are  thus  not  unsuita* 
bly  thrown  back,  for  Christ's  work  is  in  the  truest  sense  "  a  new  crea- 
tion,   he  maketb  both  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak.  — 

"  and  they  glorified  the  God  of  Israel "  (Matthew,  xv.  31).  See  v.  31 
of  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ver.  i-26.  Four  Thousand  Miraculously  Fed — A  Sign 
PROM  Heaven  Sought  and  Refused — The*  Leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees — A  Blind  Man  at  Bethsaida  Re- 
stored TO  Sight.  (=  Matthew,  xv.  32  ;  xvi.  12.)  This  Section  of 
miscellaneous  matter  evidently  follows  the  preceding  one  in  point  of 
time,  as  will  be  seen  by  observing  how  it  is  introduced  by  Matthew. 

Feeding  of  the  Four  Thousand  (v.  1-9).       I.  in  thoSO  days  the 

multitode  being  very  great ...  2.  I  have  compassion  on  the  multi- 
tude —  an  expression  of  that  deep  emotion  in  the  Redeemer's  heart 
which  always  preceded  some  remarkable  interposition  for  relief.  (See 
Matthew,  xiv.  14 ;  xx.  34  ;  Mark,  i.  41  ;  Luke,  vii.  13  ;  also  Matthew, 
ix.  36,  before  the  mission  of  the  Twelve  :  cf.  Judges,  ii.  18  ;  x.  16.) 

because  they  have  now  been  with  me,  in  constant  attendance,  three 
days,  and  have  nothing  to  eat :  3.  And  if  I  send  them  away  fhst- 
ing  to  their  own  houses,  they  will  fiihit  by  the  way.  In  their  eag- 
erness they  seem  not  to  have  thought  of  the  need  of  provisions  for 
such  a  length  of  time ;  but  the  Lord  thought  of  it.  In  Matthew  (xv. 
32)  it  is,  "  I  will  not  send  them  away  fasting  "  —  or  rather,  *  To  send 

them  away  fasting  I  am  unwilling.  4.  From  whence  can  a  matt 
satisfy  these  men  with  bread  here  in  the  wilderness?  Though  the 

question  here  is  the  same  as  when  He  fed  the  five  thousand,  they 
evidently  now  meant  no  more  by  it  than  that  they  had  not  the  means 
of  feeding  the  multitude  ;  modestly  leaving  the  Lord  to  decide  what 
was  to  be  done.  And  this  will  the  more  appear  from  His  not  now 
trying  them  as  before,  by  saying,  *'  They  need  not  depart,  give  ye  them 
to  eat ;  '*  but  simply  asking  what  they  had,  and  then  giving  His  direc- 
tions.   5.  And  he  asiied  them,  How  many  loaves  have  ye  7  And  they 

•aid,  Seven.  It  was  important  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  that 
the  precise  number  of  the  loaves  should  be  brought  out.    Thus  also 

does  the  di«tinctaes$  of  the  two  miracles  appear,     9.  And  they  that 
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had  eaten  were  about  fbur  thoueand :  and  he  sent  them  away. 

Had  not  our  Lord  distinctly  referred,  in  this  very  chapter  and  in  two 
successive  sentences  to  the  feeding  of  the  Five  and  of  the  Four  Thou- 
sand, as  two  distinct  miracles,  many  critics  would  have  insisted  that 
they  were  but  two  different  representations  of  one  and  the  same  minu 
clca  as  they  do  of  the  two  expulsions  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  from 
the  temple,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  But 
even  in  spite  of  what  our  Lord  says,  it  is  painful  to  find  such  men  as 
Neander  endeavoring  to  identify  the  two  miracles.  The  localities, 
though  both  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  were  different :  the  time 
was  different :  the  preceding  and  following  circumstances  were  differ- 
ent :  the  period  during  which  the  people  continued  fasting  was  dif- 
lerent  —  m  the  one  case  not  one  entire  day,  and  in  the  other  three 
days :  the  number  fed  was  different «-  five  thousand  in  the  one  ca$e» 
in  the  other  four  thousand  :  the  number  of  the  loaves  was  different— 
five  in  the  one  case,  in  the  other  seven  :  the  number  of  the  fishes  in 
the  one  case  is  definitely  stated  by  ail  the  four  Evangelists  —  two :  in 
the  other  case  both  give  theno  indefinitely — "a  few  small  fishes:"  in 
the  one  case  the  multitude  were  commanded  to  sit  down  "  upon  the 
green  grass  ; "  in  the  other,  **  on  the  ground  ;  ^  in  the  one  case  the 
number  of  the  baskets  taken  up  filled  with  the  fragments  was  twelve ; 
in  the  other  seven :  but  more  than  all,  perhaps,  because  apparently 
quite  incidental,  in*  the  one  case  the  name  given  to  the  kind  of  bask- 
ets is  the  same  in  all  the  four  narratives —  the  c(^hinus(s^^  ch.  vi.43) ; 
in  the  other  case  the  name  given  to  the  kind  of  baskets  used,  while  it 
is  the  same  in  both  the  narratives,  is  quite  different  —  the  spuris^  a 
basket  large  enough  to  hold  a  man's  body,  for  Paul  was  let  down  in 
one  of  these  from  the  walls  of  Damascus  ^Acts,  ix.  25).  It  might  be 
added,  that  in  the  one  case  the  people,  m  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm, 
would  have  taken  Him  by  force  to  make  Him  a  king  ;  in  the  other 
case  no  such  excitement  is  recorded.  In  view  of  these  things,  who 
could  have  believed  that  these  were  one  and  the  same  miracle,  even  if 
the  Lord  Himself  had  not  expressly  distinguished  them  ? 

Sign  from  Heaven  Sought  [v,  ia.13).    10.  And  Straightway  he  en- 
tered into  a  ship  •— '  into  the  ship '  or  *  embarked,'  with  his  dlsciples, 

and  came  into  the  parts  of  Oalmanutha.    In  Matthew  (xv.  39)  it  is 

**  the  coasts  of  Magdala."  Magdala  and  Dalmanutha  were  both  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  and  probably  not  far  apart.  From  the 
former  the  surname  "  Magdalene  "  was  probably  taken,  to  denote  the 
residence  of  one  of  the  Maries.  Dalmanutha  may  have  been  a  vil- 
lage, but  it  cannot  now  be  identified  with  certainty,     ii.  SSOil- 

ing  of  him  a  sign  from  heaven,  tempting   him  — not  in  the 

least  desiring  evidence  for  their  conviction,  but  hoping  to  entrap 
Him.  The  first  part  of  the  answer  is  given  in  Matthew  alone 
(xvi.  3,  3) ;  *'  He  answered  and  said  unto  them.  When  it  is  even- 
ing, ye  say,  It  will  be  fair  weather ;  for  the  sky  is  red.  And  in 
the  morning  it  will  be  foul  weather  to*day ;  for  the  sky  is  red  and 
lowTing  "  —  *  sullen '  or  *  gloomy.'  "  Hypocrites  !  ye  can  discern  the 
face  of  the  sky ;  but  can  ye  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  ? " 
The  same  simplicity  of  purpose  and  careful  observation  of  the  symp- 
toms of  approaching  events  which  they  showed  in  common  things 
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would  enable  them  to  "  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  *'  —  or  rather 
'*  seasons,"  to  which  the  prophets  pointed  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  Messiah.  The  sceptre  had  departed  from  Judah ;  Daniel's  seventy 
wc;)^  were  expiring,  &c. ;  and  many  other  significant  indications  of 
the  close  of  the  old  economy,  and  preparations  for  a  freer  and  more 
•comprehensive  one,  might  have  been  discerned.    But  all  was  lost 

upon  them.    12.  AmI  Ee  tiflMil  deeply  ii  hie  eplrtt.    The  Ian- 

guage  is  very  strong.  These  glimpsei  mio  the  interior  of  the  Re- 
deemer's he«t,  in  ^ich  our  Evangelist  abounds,  are  more  precious 
than  rubies.  The  state  of  the  Phiurisaic  heart,  which  proinpted  this 
desire  for  a  fresh  sign,  went  to  his  very  souL  and  ealthy  Why  doth 
Ifaie  generatiOR T- "  tbis  wicked  and  adulterous  generation"  (Mat- 
thew, xvi.  4),  eeek  after  a  eign?— when  they  have  had  such  abun- 
dant evidence  already.  There  ehall  no  eign  be  givea  uato  thie  geaera- 

iioa  —  Kt.;  'If  there  shall  h%  given  to  this  generation  a  sign;'  a 
Jewish  way  of  expressing  a  solemn  and  peremptory  determination  to 
the  contrary  (cf.  Hebrews,  iv.  5  ;  Psalm,  xcv.  11,  Margin).  *  A  gener- 
ation incapable  of  appreciating  such  demonstrations  shall  not  be 
gratified  with  them.'  In  Matthew,  xvL  4,  He  added,  "  but  the  sign 
of  the  prophet  Jonas."    See  Matthew,  xii.  39,  40.    13.  And  he  left 

theai — no  doubt  with  tokens  of  displeasure,  and  entering  into  the 
ehlp  again,  departed  to  the  other  side. 

The  Leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  Saddueees  (v.  1401).     14.  Now 

the  dieclplee  had  HMrgottentotake  bread,  neither  had  they  in  the 

ehlp  with  them  more  than  one  loaf.  This  b  another  example  of  that 
graphic  circumstantiality  which  gives  such  a  charm  to  this  briefest  of 
the  four  Gospels.  The  circumstance  of  the  "one  loaf"  only  remain- 
ing, as  Webster  &  Wilkinson  remark,  was  more  suggestive  of  their 
Master's  recent  miracles  than  the  entire  absence  of  provisions.    15. 

And  he  eharged  then,  eaying,  Take  heed,  beware  of  the  leaven 

of  the  Pharieeee  — "and  of  the  Saddueees "  (Matthew,  xvi.  6),  and 
of  the  leaven  of  Herod.  The  teaching  or  **  doctrine  "  (Matthew,  xvi. 
12)  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Saddueees  was  quite  different,  but  both 
were  equally  pernicious  ;  and  the  Herodlans,  though  rather  a  political 
party,  were  equally  envenomed  against  our  Lord's  spiritual  teaching. 
See  Matthew,  xii.  14.  The  penetrating  and  </f^imi// quality  of  leaven, 
for  good  or  bad,  is  the  ground  of  the  comparison.    16.  And  they  rea- 

eoned  among  theneelvee,  eaying,  It  ie  beoanee  we  have  no  bread. 

But  a  little  ago  He  was  tried  with  the  obduracy  of  the  Pharisees ;  now 
He  is  tried  with  the  obtuseness  of  His  own  disciples.  The  nine 
•questions  following  each  other  in  rapid  succession  (v,  17-21),  show 
how  deeply  He  was  hurt  at  this  want  of  spiritual  a|^rehension,  and 
worse  still,  their  low  thoughts  of  Him,  as  if  He  would  utter  so  solemn 
a  warning  on  so  petty  a  subject.  It  will  be  seen,  however —  from  the 
very  form  of  their  conjecture,  "  It  is  because  toe  have  no  bread,"  and 
our  Lord's  astonishment  that  they  should  not  by  that  time  have 
known  better  what  He  took  up  His  attention  with — that  He  ever 
left  the  whole  care  for  His  own  temporal  wants  to  the  twelve  :  that  He 
did  this  so  entirely,  that  finding  they  were  reduced  to  their  last  loaf 
they  felt  as  if  unworthy  of  such  a  trust,  and  could  not  think  but  that 
the  same  thought  was  in  their  Lord's  mind  which  was  pressing  upon 
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their  own ;  bnt  that  in  this  they  were  so  far  wrong  that  it  hurt 
His  feelings — sharp  just  in  proportion  to  His  love  — that  such  a 
thought  of  Him  should  have  entered  their  minds !  Who  that  like 
Angels,  "  desire  to  look  into  these  things  "  will  not  prize  such  glimp* 

ses  above  gold?    17.  have  ¥•  yoar  heart  yet  hardened?    How 

strong  an  expression  to  use  of  true-hearted  disciples  !    See  ch.  vi  52. 

18.  Having  eyee,  tee  ye  net  ?  and  havino  ears,  hear  ye  not  ?  See 
Matthew,  xiiL  13.  and  do  ve  not  renenher?  19.  When  I  brake 
the  five  loaves  among — *  the ' — Ave  thousand,  how  many  baskets 
fUll  of  fragments  took  ye  op  ? . .  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand  ? 

—  *  do  not  understand  that  the  warning  I  gave  you  could  not  have 
been  prompted  by  any  such  petty  consideration  as  the  want  of  loaves 
in  your  scrip/  Profuse  as  were  our  Lord's  miracles,  we  see  from  thb 
that  they  were  not  wrought  at  random,  but  that  he  carefully  noted 
their  minutest  details,  and  desired  that  this  should  be  done  by  those 
who  witnessed,  as  doubtless  by  all  who  read  the  record  of  them.  Even 
the  different  kind  of  baskets  used  at  the  two  miraculous  feedings,  so 
carefully  noted  in  the  two  narratives,  are  here  also  referred  to  ;  the 
one  smaller,  of  which  there  were  twelve,  the  other  much  larger,  of 
which  there  were  seven. 

Blind  Man  at  Beiksaida  Restored  to  Sight  {v.  22-^).  83.  And  be 
Cometh  to  Bethsaida  — Bethsaida-Julias,  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  lake,  whence  after  this  He  proceeded  to  Cesarea  Philippi  {v,  27) 

—-and  tbey  bring  a  Mind  man  unto  Mm,  and  besought  him  to  touch 
him.    See  ch.  viL  32.   23.  And  betook  the  biind  man  by  the  band, 

and  led  him  out  of  the  town.  Of  the  deaf  and  dumb  man  it  is  merely 
said  that  *'  He  took  him  aside"  (ch.  vii.  33) ;  but  this  blind  man  He 
led  by  the  handout  of  the  town,  doin^  it  Himself  rather  than  employ- 
ing another  —  great  humility,  exclaims  Bengkl!  —  that  He  might 
gam  his  confidence  and  raise  his  expectation,    and  Vrbon  lie  bad  spit 

on  his  eyes —  the  or^an  affected.  See  ch.  viL  33.  and  nut  his  hands 
upon  him,  he  asked  bim  If  be  saw  ought  84.  And  no  looked  up, 
and  said,  I  see  men  as  trees,  walkino.    This  is  one  of  the  cases 

in  which  one  edition  of  what  is  called  the  received  text  differs  from 
another.  That  which  is  decidedly  the  best  supported,  and  has  als6 
internal  evidence  on  its  side  is  this :  '  I  see  men  ;  for  I  see  [them]  as 
trees  walking '  — 1>.,  he  could  distinguish  them  from  trees  only  by 
their  motion  ;  a  minute  mark  of  truth  in  the  narrative,  as  Alford 
observes,  describing  how  human  objects  had  appeared  to  him  during 
that  gradual  failing  of  sight  which  had  ended  in  blindness.  2$.  After 

that  he  put  his  hands  again  upon  his  eyes,  and  made  him  look  up ; 
and  he  was  restored  and  saw  every  man  clearly.    Perhaps  the  one 

operation  perfectly  restored  the  eyes^  while  the  other  imparted  imme- 
diately the/ar»//y^/Mrf»^/^;<.  It  is  the  only  recorded  example  of  a 
progressive  cure,  and  it  certainly  illustrates  similar  methods  in  the  spir- 
itual kingdom.  Of  the  four  recorded  cases  of  sight  restored,  all  the 
patients  save  one  either  eame  or  were  brought  to  the  Physician.  In 
the  case  of  the  man  bom  blind,  the  Physician  eame  to  the  patient.  So 
some  seek  and  find  Christ ;  of  others  He  is  found  who  seek  Him  not. 

26.  Neither  go  into  the  town,  nor  tell  it  to  any  in  the  town. 
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Besides  the  vsia]  ressons  against  soing  about  *'  blaang  the  matter," 
retirement  in  this  case  would  be  salutary  to  himself. 

27-3d.  Peter's  noble  Confession  of  Christ  —  Our  Lord's 
First  expuctt  Announcement  of  His  Approaching  Sufferings, 
Death  and  Resurrection  —  His  Rebuke  of  Peter,  and  Warn- 
ing TO  ALL  THE  TWELVE.  {^  Matthew,  xvi«  1^7  ;  Luke,  iz.  iS-a6.) 
For  the  exposition,  see  Matthew,  xvi«  13-28. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Var.  1-13.  Jesus  is  Transfigured  —  Conversation  about 
EUAS.  (=  Matthew,  xvi.  28 ;  xvii.  13  ;  Luke,  ix.  27-36.)  For 
the  exposition,  see  Matthew,  xvii.  1-13. 

l4-o2.  Heaung  of  A  Demoniac  Boy — Second  Explicit  An- 
nouncement OF  His  Approaching  Death  and  Resurrection. 
(=  Matthew,  xvii.  14*23  ;  Luke,  ix.  37-45.) 

Healing  of  ike  Demamac  bov  (v,  14-29).     14.  And  whea  be  MHe  tO 

hit  dlaciplM,lie  saw  a  great  naKitude  alioattheai,aadtheaeribea 

qaeetianiaf  with  theai.  This  was  '*  on  the  next  day,  when  they  were 
come  down  from  the  hill "  (Luke,  ix.  37).  The  Transfiguration  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place  at  night.  In  the  morning,  as  He  came 
down  from  the  hill  on  which  it  took  place  —  with  Peter,  and  James, 
and  John  —  on  approaching  the  other  nine,  He  found  them  surround- 
ed by  a  great  multitude,  and  the  scribes  disputing  or  discussing  with 
them.  No  doubt  these  cavillers  were  twitting  the  apostles  of  Jesus 
with  their  inability  to  cure  the  demoniac  boy  of  whom  we  are  pre- 
sently to  hear,  and  insinuating  doubts  even  of  their  Master's  ability 
to  do  it ;  while  they,  zealous  for  their  Master's  honour,  would  no 
doubt  refer  to  His  past  miracles  in  proof  of  the  contrary.    15.  And 

atraightaray  all  the  people — '  the  multitude '  —  whea  ibey  heheM 
him.  were  greatly  aauued^ or,  *were  astounded'  — aad  ranning 

to  nini  aaltfted  niai.  The  singularly  strong  expression  of  surprise, 
the  sudden  arrest  of  the  discussion,  and  the  rush  of  the  multituae  to- 
wards Him,  can  be  accounted  for  by  nothing  less  than  somethinp; 
amazing  in  His  appearance.  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  Hu 
countenance  tttil  retained  traces  of  His  trans ftguratum-glory.  (See 
Exodus,  xxxiv.  29,  3a)  So  Bengel,  de  Wette,  Meyer,  Trench, 
Alford.  No  wondker,  if  this  was  the  case,  that  they  not  only  ran  to 
to  Him,  but  saluted  Him.  Our  Lord,  however,  takes  no  notice  of 
what  had  attracted  them,  and  probably  it  gradually  faded  away  as  He 
drew  near ;  but  addressing  Himself  to  the  scribes.  He  demands  the 
subject  of  their  discussion,  ready  to  meet  them  where  they  had  pressed 
hard  upon  His  half-instructed,  and  as  3ret  timid  apostles.     16.  And  he 

atked  the  eeribeo,  What  oaeetion  ye  with  then  ?    Ere  they  had 

time  to  reply,  the  father  of  the  boy,  whose  case  had  occasioned  the 
dispute,  himself  steps  forward  and  answers  the  question ;  telling  a 
piteous  tale  of  deafness,  and  dumbness,  and  fits  of  epilepsy — ending 
with  this,  that  the  disciples,  though  entreated,  could  not  perform  the 

care.    17.  And  000  of  the  aaltnade  aaewered  aad  eaia,  Matter,  I 
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have  bronoM  unto  thee  my  son — "  mine  only  child  "  (Luke,  ix.  38), 

which  hath  a  dumb  spirit  —  a  spirit  whose  operation  had  the  effect 
of  rendering  his  victim  speechless,  and  deaf  also  (v,  25).  In  Matthew's 
report  of  the  speech  (xvii.  15),  the  father  says  '*he  is  lunatic;"  this 
being  another  and  most  distressing  effect  of  the  possession.    18.  And 

wheresoever  he  taketh  him,  he  teareth  him;  and  he  foameth,  and 
gnasheth  with  his  teeth,  and  pineth  away— rather,  'becomes  with- 

ered,'  *  dried  up/  or  'paralyzed  ;'  as  the  same  word  is  everywhere  else 
rendered  in  the  New  Testament.  Some  additional  particulars  are 
given  by  Luke  and  by  our  Evangelist  below.  "  Lo/'  says  he  in  Luke,  ix. 
39,  "  a  spirit  taketh  him,  and  he  suddenly  crieth  out ;  and  it  teareth 
him  that  he  foameth  again,  and  bruising  him  hardly  (or  with  difficultv) 

departeth  from  him."    And  I  soaiie  to  thy  disciples  that  they  shoola 

cast  him  out ;  and  they  could  not  Our  Lord  replies  to  the  father 
by  a  severe  rebuke  to  the  disciples.  As  if  wounded  at  the  exposure 
before  such  a  multitude,  of  the  weakness  of  his  disciples'  faith,  which 
doubtless  He  felt  as  a  reflection  on  Himself,  He  puts  them  to  the 
blush  before  all,  but  in  language  fitted  only  to  raise  expectation  of 

what  Himself  would  do.  19.  He  ans%ireretn  him  and  saithi  0  faith- 
less jeneratlon— "and  perverse,"  or  'perverted '(Matthew,  xvii.  17  ; 

Luke,  uc  41),  how  long  snail  I  be  with  you  ?  bow  long  shall  I  suffer 

you? — language  implying  that  it  was  a  shame  to  them  to  want  the 
faith  necessary  to  perform  this  cure,  and  that,  it  needed  some  patience 
to  put  up  with  them.  It  is  to  us  surprising  that  some  interpreters,  as 
Chrysostom  and  Calvin,  shoald  represent  this  rebuke  as  addressed, 
not  to  the  disciples  at  all,  but  to  the  scribes  who  disputed  with  them. 
Nor  does  it  much,  if  at  all,  mend  the  matter  to  view  it  as  addressed 
to  both,  as  most  expositors  seem  to  do.  With  Bengel,  de  Wetie, 
and  Meyer,  we  regard  it  as  addressed  directly  to  the  nine  apostles 
who  were  unable  to  expel  this  evil  spirit.  And  though,  in  ascribing 
this  inability  to  their  *  want  of  faith'  and  the  *  perverted  turn  of  mind 
which  they  had  drunk  in  with  their  early  training,  the  rebuke  would 
undoubtedly  apply,  with  vastly  greater  force,  to  those  who  twitted  the 
poor  disciples  with  their  inability ;  it  would  be  to  change  the  whole 
nature  of  the  rebuke  to  suppose  it  addressed  to  those  who  YitAnofaith 
at  ally  and  were  wholly  perverted.  It  was  because  faith  sufficient 
for  curing  this  youth  was  to  have  been  expected  of  the  disciples,  and 
because  they  should  by  that  time  have  got  rid  of  the  perversity  in 
which  they  had  been  reared,  that  Jesus  exposes  them  thus  before 
the  rest.  And  who  does  not  see  that  this  was  fitted,  more  than 
anything  else,  to  >impress  upon  the  bystanders  the  severe  loftiness 
of  the  training  He  was  giving  to  the  Twelve,  and  the  unsophisticated 
footing  He  was  on  with  them?  Bring  him  Untomo.  The  order  to 
bring  the  patient  to  Him  was  instantly  obeyed :  when,  lo  !  as  if  con- 
scious of  the  presence  of  his  divine  Tormentor,  and  expecting  to  be 
made  to  quit,  the  foul  spirit  rages  and  is  furious,  determined  to  die 
hard,  doing  all  the  mischief  he  Can  to  this  poor  child  while  yet  with- 
in his  grasp.  20.  And  they  brought  him  unto  him ;  and  when  he 
saw  him,  straightway  the  spirit  tare  him.  Just  as  the  man  with  the 

legion  of  demons,  **  when  he  saw  Jesus,  ran  and  worshipped  him " 
(ch.  ▼.  6),  so  this  demon,  f»h€U  he  saw  Him,  immediately    tare  him." 
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The  feefing  of  terror  9xl6.  rage  was  t&e  same'in  both  cases,    and  h6 

fell  on  the  gromd  and  iMdIowed,  foamftifl.    Still  Jetas^tloes  nothing, 

but  keeps  conversing  with  the  father  about  the  case  —  partly  to  have 
its  desperate  features  told  out  by  him  who  knew  them  best,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  spectators :  partly  to  let  its  virulence  have  time  to  show 
itself ;  and  partly  to  deepen  the  exercise  of  the  father's  soul,  to  draw 
out  his  faitn,  and  thus  to  prepare  both  him  and  the  bystanders  for 

what  He  was  to  do.  21.  And  be  asked  his  father.  How  long  Is  it  ago 
since  this  came  unto  him  ?   And  he  said,  Of  a  child,  &c.    Having 

told  briefly  the  affectine  features  of  the  case,  the  poor  father,  half  dis- 
pirited by  the  failure  of  the  disciples  and  the  aggravated  virulence  of 
the  malady  itself  in  presence  of  their  Master,  yet  encouraged  too  by 
what  he  had  heard  of  Christ,  by  the  severe  rebuke  He  had  given  to 
His  disciples  for  not  having  faith  enough  to  cure  the  ^y,  and 
by  the  di^itv  with  which  He  had  ordered  him  to  be  brought 
to  Him — m  this  mixed  state  of  mind,  he  closes  his  description  of  the 

case  with  these  touching  words :  but  if  thou  canst  do  anj^hing,  have 

compassion  on  us,  and  help  us  -- ''  us,"  says  the  father ;  for  it  was  a 
sore  family  affliction.  Cf.  the  language  of  the  Syrophenician  woman 
regarding  her  daughter,  "  Lord, help  me"  Still,  notning  is  done ;  the 
man  is  but  struggling  into  faith  :  it  must  come  a  step  farther.  But 
he  had  to  do  with  Him  who  breaks  not  the  bruised  reed,  and  who 
knew  how  to  inspire  what  He  demanded.  The  man  had  said  to  Him, 
**If  thou  eanst  do ;^  23.  JesUS  —  retorting  upon  him,  said  UntO 
him,  If  thou  canst  believe :    The  man  had  said,  *  If  thou  canst  do 

any  thing  f*  Tesus  replies,  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  be- 

lieveth  — '  My  doing  all  depends  on  thy  believing.'  To  impress  this 
still  more.  He  redoubles  upon  the  believing :  *'  If  thou  canst  believe, 
all  thines  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth."  Thus  the  Lord  helps 
the  birth  of  faith  in  that  struggling  soul ;  and  now,  though  with  pain 
and  sore  travail,  it  comes  to  the  birth,  as  Trench,  borrowing  from 
Olshausen,  expresses  it.  Seeing  the  case  stood  still,  waiting  not 
Upon  the  Lord's  power  but  his  own  faith,  the  man  became  immedi> 
ately  conscious  of  conflicting  principles,  and  rises  into  one  of  the  nob- 
lest utterances  on  record.  24.  And  Straightway  the  father  of  the 
child  cried  out,  and  said  with  tears,  Lord.  I  believe ;  help  thou 

mine  unbelief:  —  q.d.,  "Tis  useless  concealing  from  Thee,  O  Thou 
mysterious,  mighty  Healer,  the  unbelief  that  still  struggles  in  this 
heart  of  mine ;  but  that  heart  bears  me  witness  that  I  do  believe  in 
Thee ;  and  if  distrust  still  remains,  I  disown  it,  I  wrestle  with  it, 
I  seek  help  from  Thee  against  it '  Two  things  are  very  remarkable 
here  :  First,  the  felt  an3  owned  presence  of  unbelief  which  only  the 
strength  of  the  man*s  faith  could  nave  so  revealed  to  his  own  consci- 
ousness. Second,  His  appeal  to  Christ  for  help  against  his  felt  unbelief 
—  a  feature  in  the  case  quite  unparalleled,  and  sho^^dng,  more  than 
all  protestations  could  have  done,  the  insight  he  had  attained  into 
the  existence  oiapotuer  in  Christ  more  glorious  than  any  he  had  besought 
for  his  poor  chiltC  The  work  was  done ;  and  as  the  commotion  and 
confusion  in  the  crowd  was  now  increasing,  Jesus  at  once,  as  Lord 
of  spirits,  gives  the  word  of  command  to  the  dumb  and  deaf  spirit 
to  be  gone,  never  again  to  return  to  his  victim.    96.  And  the  Spirit 
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cried, and  rent hin sore, and cmm put  ef  kin;  aadhe  wuae  Me 
dead;  iaeenuoh that  naayeald,  Ne  le  dead.  The  malignant, cruel 

spirit,  now  conscious  that  Lis  time  was  come,  ^thers  up  his  whole 
strength,  with  intent  by  a  last  stroke  to  kill  bis  victim,  and  had  nearly 
succeeded.  But  the  IjDrd  of  life  was  there  ;  the  Healer  of  all  mala- 
dies, the  Friend  of  sinners,  the  Seed  of  woman,  "  the  Stronger 'than 
the  strong  man  armed,'*  was  there.  The  very  faith  which  Christ  de- 
clared to  be  Aiough  for  everything  being,  now«  found,  it  was  not  possible 
that  the  serpent  should  prevail.  Fearfully  is  he  permitted  to  bruise 
the  heel,  as  m  this  case  ;  but  his  own  head  shall  go  for  it  —  his  works 
shall  be  destroyed  (i  John,  iii.  8).    37.  Bllt  JeSHS  took  fcim  ky  tke 

kaad,  aad  lifted  fcim  up ;  and  ke  arose.  28.  Wky  coald  not  we  cast 
kin  oat  7   so.  And  ke  said  nnto  tken,  Tkis  kino  ean  come  fbrtk  ky 

notking  kut  ky  prayer  and  futini— ;!./.,  as  nearlv  all  good  interpret- 
ers are  agreed, '  this  kind  of  evil  spints  cannot  be  expelled,'  or  *  so 
desperate  a  case  of  demoniacal  pc^session  cannot  be  cured,  but  by 
prayer  and  fasting.'  But  since  the  Lord  Himself  says  that  His  disci- 
ples could  not  fast  while  He  was  with  them,  perhaps  Uiis  was  designed, 
as  Alford  hints,  for  their  after  guidance  —  unless  we  take  it  as  but 
a  definite  way  of  expressing  the  general  truth,  that  great  and  difficult 
duties  require  special  preparation  and  self-deniaL  But  the  answer 
to  their  question,  as  given  by  Matthew  (xvii.),  is  more  full ;  **  And 
Jesus  said  unto  them,  Because  of  your  unbelief.  For  verily  I  say 
nnto  you.  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say 
unto  this  mountain,  remove  hence  to  yonder  place,  and  it  shall  re- 
move ;  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  unto  you  "  {v.  20).  See  ch. 
xi.  23.  **  Howbeit  this  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  praver  and  fast- 
ing" {^.  21):  f>.,  though  nothing  is  impossible  to  faith,  yet  such  a 
height  of  faith  as  is  requisite  for  such  triumphs  is  not  to  be  reached 
either  in  a  moment  or  without  effort — either  with  God  in  prayer 
or  with  ourselves  in  self-denying  exercises.  Luke  (ix.  43)  adds,  "  And 
they  were  all  amazed  at  the  mighty  power  of  God "  —  'at  the  ma- 
jesty '  or  '  mightiness  of  God,'  in  this  last  miracle,  in  the  transfigura- 
tion, &c. ;  or,  at  the  divine  grandeur  of  Christ  rising  upon  them  daily. 
Seamd  Explicit  Announcement  of  His  Approaching  Death  and  /Res- 
urrection {v.  30.32).  30.  And  tkey  departed  tkence,  and  passed — 
*were  passing  along '  tkrougk  Qailieo  j  and  ke  would  not  tkat  any 

man  SkOUld  linow  AL  By  comparing  Matthew,  xvii.  22,  23,  and  Luke, 
ix.  43,  44,  with  this,  we  ^ther,  that  as  our  Lord's  reason  for  going 
through  Galilee  more  privately  than  usual  on  this  occasion,  was  to 
reiterate  to  them  the  announcement  which  had  so  shocked  them  at 
the  first  mention  of  it,  and  thus  familiarize  them  with  it  by  little  and 
little,  so  this  was  His  reason  for  enjoining  silence  upon  them  as  to 

their  present  movements.    31.  For  ke  taugkt  kis  disoiplos,  and  said 

untOlkem — "Let  these  saying  sink  down  into  your  ears " (Luke, ix. 
44) ;  not  what  had  been  passing  between  them  as  to  His  grandeur, 

but  what  He  was  now  to  utter,  **  for "  Tko  SCO  Of  man  is  delivered. 

The  use  of  the  present  tense  expresses  how  near  at  hand  He  would 
have  them  to  consider  it.  As  Bengel  says,  ste]>s  were  already  in 
course  of  being  taken  to  bring  it  about.  Into  tke  kands  of  men.  This 
remarkable  antithesis —  *'  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  delivered  into  the 
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hands  cXmen'* — it  is  wdrthy  of  notice,  is  in  all  the  three  Evangel. 
isU.  and  th«y  shall  kill  hln— ^^.,  *  Be  not  carried  off  your  feet  by 
all  that  grandeur  of  Mine  which  ye  have  lately  witnessed,  but  bear 
in  mind  what  I  have  already  told  you  and  now  distinctly  repeat,  that 
that  Sun  in  whose  beams  ye  now  rejoice  is  soon  to  set  in  midnight 

eloom/    and  afl«r  be  is  killed,  he  shall  rise  the  third  day.    32.  But 

they  HderstOOd  not  that  sayina  —  *'  and  it  was  hid  from  them,  [sol 
that  they  perceived  it  not "  (Luke,  ix.  45),  and  were  afHlid  tO  ask 
bin.  Their  most  cherished  ideas  were  so  completely  dashed  by  such 
announcements,  that  they  were  afraid  of  laying  themselves  open  to 
rebuke  by  asking  Him  any  questions.  But  *'they  were  exceeding 
sorry  "  (Matthew,  xvii.  23).  While  the  other  Evangelists,  as  Web- 
ster &  Wilkinson  remark,  notice  their  ignorance  and  their  fear,  St. 
Matthew,  who  was  one  of  them,  retains  a  vivid  recollection  of  their 
sorrow. 

33-50.  Strife  among  the  Twelve  who  should  be  Greatest 
IN  THE  Kingdom  op  Heaven,  with  Relative  Teaching — Inci- 
dental Rebuke  of  John  for  Exclusiveness.  (=r Matthew,  xviii. 
1-9 ;  Luke,  ix.  46-50.) 

Strife  among  the  Twelve^  with  Relative  Teaehing  {v.  33-37).     33. 

What  was  It  that  ye  dispnted  aMeag  yearselves  by  the  way  ? 

From  this  we  gather  that  after  the  painful  communication  He  hiad 
made  to  them,  the  Redeemer  had  allowed  them  to  travel  so  much  of 
the  wajr  by  themselves  ;  partly,  no  doubt,  that  He  might  have  privacy 
for  Himself  to  dwell  on  what  lay  before  Him,  and  partly  that  they 
might  be  induced  to  weigh  together  and  prepare  themselves  for  the 
terrible  events  which  He  had  announced  to  them.  But  if  so,  how 
different  was  their  occupation  !    34.  Bttt  they  held  thslr  |ieace :  f&t 

a  the  way  they  had  olspiited  aiaonf  themselves,  wbe  shoald  he 
S  greatest.  From  Matthew,  xviii.  i,  we  should  infer  that  the  subject 
was  introduced,  not  by  our  Lord,  but  by  the  disciples  themselves,  who 
came  and  asked  Jesus  who  should  be  greatest.  Perhaps  one  or  two 
of  them  first  referred  the  matter  to  Jesus,  who  put  them  off  till  they 
should  all  be  assembled  together  at  Capernaum.  He  had  all  the  while 
"  perceived  the  thought  of  their  heart "  (Luke,  ix.  47) ;  but  now  that 
they  were  all  together  *'  in  the  house,"  He  questions  them  about  it, 
and  they  are  put  to  the  blush,  conscious  of  the  temper  towards  each 
other  which  it  had  kindled.  This  raised  the  whole  question  afresh, 
and  at  this  point  our  Evangelbt  takes  it  up.  The  subject  was  sug- 
gested by  the  recent  announcement  of  the  Kingdom  (Matthew,  xvi. 
19-28),  the  transfiguration  of  their  Master,  and  especially  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  three  of  them  at  that  scene.    35.  If  any  man  dssire  tO 

be  first,  the  same  shall  be  last  of  all,  and  servant  of  all — i.^., '  let 

him  be  such  ;  he  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  last  and  lowest  place. 
See  ch.  x.  42-45.  ^t.  And  hO  toOk  a  child  — '  a  little  ahild'  (Mat- 
thew,  xviii.  2) ;  but  the  word  is  the  same  in  both  places,  as  aUo  in 

Luke,  ix.  47.    and  set  him  In  the  midst  of  them :  and  when  he  had 

taken  him  in  bis  arms.  This  beautiful  trait  is  mentioned  by  our 
Evangelist  alone,  he  said  snto  them.  Here  we  must  go  to  Matthew 
(xviii,  3,  4)  for  the  fiist  part  of  this  answer :  —  **  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
except  ye  be  cooverted^  sa4  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not 
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enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven:'*  —  ^.df., ' Conversion  mast  be 
thorough ;  not  only  must  the  heart  be  turned  to  God  in  general,  and 
from  earthly  to  heavenly  things,  but  in  particular,  except  ye  be  con- 
verted from  that  carnal  ambition  which  still  rankles  within  you,  into 
that  freedom  from  all  such  feelings  which  ye  see  in  this  child,  ye  have 
neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  kingdom  at  all ;  and  he  who  in  this  feature 
has  most  of  the  child,  is  highest  there,'  Whosoever,  therefore, 
shall  "  humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  :"  "  for  he  that  is  (willing  to  be)  least  among  vou 
all,  the  same  shall  be  great "  (Luke,  ix.  48).  And  Whosoever  snall 
receive  one  of  euch  Ohndren  —  so  manifesting  the  spirit  unconsciously 

displayed  by  this  child,  ifl  my  name— from  love  to  Me,  reeeiveth 
me ;  and  wnoeoever  ehall  receive  me,  receivetli  not  me,  but  him  that 

cent  me.    See  Matthew,  x.  40. 

Incidental  Rebuke  of  John  for  Exclusiveruss  (z/.  38-41).    38.  And 

John  anewered  him,  eaving.  Maeter,  we  eaw  one  oaatina  cot  devils 
in  thy  name,  and  he  fbiioweth  not  ne :  and  we  forbade  him,  becanse 

he  followeth  not  ua.  The  link  of  connection  here  with  the  foregoing 
context  lies,  we  apprehend,  in  the  emphatic  words  which  our  Lord  had 
iust  uttered,  **  in  My  name."  *  O,'  mterposes  John  —  young,  warm, 
bat  aot  aufikiently-  apprebendiiw  Christ's  teaching  in  these  matters  — 
*  that  reminds  me  of  something  that  we  have  just  done,  and  we  should 
like  to  know  if  we  did  right.  We  saw  one  casting  out  devils  "  in 
Thy  name"  and  we  forbade  him,  because  he  followeth  not  us.  Were 
we  right,  or  were  we  wrong  ?  *  Answer  — '  Ye  were  wrong.*  *  But 
we  did  it  because  he  followeth  not  us?'    *  No  matter.'    39.  But 

JesHO  said,  Forbid  him  not :  for  there  is  no  man  which  shaii  do  a 
miraele  in  my  name,  that  can  iightiy  — or,  'soon,'  t>.,  'readily,' 
speaii  evil  of  me.   4o>  For  be  that  le  not  against  us  is  on  our  part. 

Two  principles  of  immense  importance  are  here  laid  down  :  *  First, 
No  one  will  readily  speak  evil  of  Me  who  has  the  faith  to  do  a  miracle 
in  My  name ;  and  Second,  If  such  a  person  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
against  us,  ye  are  to  hold  him  for  us.'  Let  it  be  carefully  observed 
that  our  Lord  does  not  say  this  man  sYiOMldnot  have  "  followed  them," 
nor  yet  that  it  was  indifferent  whether  he  did  or  not ;  but  simply 
teaches  how  such  a  person  was  to  be  regarded,  although  he  did  net  — 
vt!f.,  as  a  reverer  of  His  name  and  a  promoter  of  His  cause.    41.  For 

whosoever  shail  give  you  a  cup  of  water  to  drinii  in  my  name,  be- 
cause ye  beiong  to  Cnrist,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shali  not  lose 
his  reward.    See  Matthew  X.  42. 

Continuation  of  Teaching  suggested  by  the  Disciples*  Strife  (v.  42-50.) 
What  follows  appears  to  nave  no  connection  with  the  incidental  re- 
proof of  John,  immediately  preceding.  As  that  had  interrupted  s6me 
important  teaching,  our  Lora  hastens  back  from  it,  as  if  no  such  in- 
terruption had  occurred.  42.  And  whosoevor  Shall  olfend  one  of 
these  little  ones  that  believe  in  me —or,  shall  cause  them  to  stumble ; 

referring  probably  to  the  effect  which  such  unsavoury  disputes  as  they 
had  held  would  have  upon  the  inquiring  and  hopeful  who  came  in 
contact  with  them,  leadmg  to  the  belief  that  after  all  they  were  no 

better  than  others.  It  is  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neoiu    The  word  here  is  simply  *  millstone,'  without 
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pressing  of  which  kind.  But  in  Matthew,  xviii.  6,  it  is  the  '  ass- 
turned  '  kind,  far  heavier  than  the  small  hand-mill  turned  b^  female 
slaves,  as  in  Luke,  xvii.  35.  It  is  of  course  the  same  which  is  meant 
here,  and  he  were  cast  into  the  set —  meaning,  that  if  by  such  a 
death  that  stumbling  were  prevented,  and  so  its  eternal  consequences 
averted,  it  would  be  a  happy  thing  for  them.  Here  follows  a  striking 
veise  in  Matthew,  xviii.  7,  '*  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences  1 
—  *  There  will  be  stumblings  and  falls  and  loss  of  souls  enough  from 
the  world's  treatment  of  disciples,  without  any  addition  from  you : 
dreadful  will  be  its  doom  in  consequence  ;  see  that  ye  share  not  in  it.' 
"  For  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by 
whom  the  offence  cometh  !  '*  *  The  struggle  between  light  and  dark- 
ness will  inevitably  cause  stumblings,  but  not  less  guilty  is  he  who 

wilfully  makes  anv  to  stumble.'  43.  And  If  thy  band  efflind 
ihee,  out  it  elT:  it  1$  better  fbr  thee  to  enter  into  Ufe  maimed,  than 

having  two  hands  to  go  into  hell.  See  Matthew,  v.  29,  30.  The  only 
difference  between  the  words  there  and  here  is,  that  there  they  refer 
to  impure  inclinations  ;  here  to  an  ambitious  disposition,  an  irascible 
or  quarrelsome  temper,  and  the  like  ;  and  the  injunction  is,  to  strike 
at  the  root  of  such  dispositions  and  cut  off  the  occasions  of  them.    47. 

And  if  thine  eye  olTend  thee,  pluclc  it  out :  it  it  better  for  thee  to 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God  with  one  eye,  than  having  two  eyes  to 
tie  oast  into  heli  fire :    48-  Where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire 

is  not  qnenehed.  See  Matthew,  y.  30  ;  and  on  the  words  "  hell "  and 
**  hell'fire,"  or  *  the  hell  of  fire : '  see  Matthew,  v.  23.  The  "  unquench- 
ableness  '*  of  this  fire  has  alreadv  been  brought  before  us  (see  Matthew, 
iii.  12) ;  and  the  awfully  vivid  iaea  of  an  undying  worm,  everlastingly 
consuming  an  nnconsumable  body,  is  taken  from  the  closing  words  of 
the  Evangelical  prophet  (Isaiah,  Ixvi.  24),  which  seem  to  have  furnished 
the  later  Jewish  Church  with  its  current  phraseology  on  the  subject  of 

future  puishment  (see  Lightfoot).  49.  Tor  every  one  Shall  be  salted 
with  fire,  and  every  saorlfice  shall  be  salted  with  salt.    A  difficult 

verse,  on  which  much  has  been  written  —  some  of  it  to  little  purpose. 
•*  Every  one,"  probably  means  *  Every  follower  of  mine ;  and  the  "  fire  " 
with  which  he  *'  must  be  salted  "  probably  means  *  a  fiery  trial '  to  sea- 
son him.  (Cf.  Malachi,  iii.  2,  &c.)  The  reference  to  salting  the  sac- 
rifice is  of  course  to  that  maxim  of  the  Levitical  law,  that  every  ac- 
ceptable sacrifice  must  be  sprinkled  with  salt,  to  express  symbolically 
its  soundness,  sweetness,  wholesomeness,  acceptability.  But  as  it  had 
to  be  rwisted  first,  we  have  here  the  further  idea  of  a  salting  with  fire. 
In  this  case,  **  eveir  sacrifice,"  in  the  next  clause,  will  mean,  *  Every 
one  who  would  be  found  an  acceptable  offering  to  God  ; '  and  thus  the 
whole  verse  may  perhaps  be  paraphrased  as  follows  :  '  Every  disciple 
of  Mine  shall  have  a  fiery  trial  to  undergo,  and  every  one  who  would 
be  found  an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell,  a  sacrifice  acceptable  and  well- 
pleasing  to  God,  must  have  such  a  saltings  like  the  Levitical  sacrifices.' 
Another,  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  far-fetched  as  well  as  harsh,  interpre- 
tation—  su^ested  first,  we  believe,  by  Michaelis,  and  adopted  by 
Alexander  —  takes  the  "  every  sacrifice  which  must  be  salted  with 
fire  '*  to  mean  those  who  are  "  cast  into  hell,"  and  the  preservative 
effects  of  this  salting  to  refer  to  the  preservation  of  the  lost  not  only 
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in  but  by  means  of  the  fire  of  hell.  Their  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
other  interpretation  changes  the  meaning  of  the  "  fire,"  and  the  char- 
acters toOf  from  the  lost  to  the  saved,  in  these  verses.  But  as  our  Lord 
confessedly  ends  His  discourse  with  the  case  of  His  own  true  disciples, 
the  transition  to  them  in  the  preceding  verse  is  perfectly  natural ; 
whereas  to  apply  the  preservative  salt  of  the  sacrifice  to  the  preserv- 
ing  quality  of  hell-fire,  is  equally  contrary  to  the  symbolical  sense  of 
salt  and  the  Scripture  representations  of  future  torment.  Our  Lord 
has  still  in  His  eye  the  unseemly  jarrings  which  had  risen  among  the 
Twelve,  the  peril  to  themselves  of  allowing  any  indulgence* to  such 
passions,  and  the  severe  self-sacrifice  which  salvation  would  cost  them. 

50.  Salt  is  good ;  biit  if  tlie  salt  liave  lost  Ills  saltness—its  power 

to  season  what  it  is  brought  into  contact  with,  wlierewitil  will  ye  Ma- 
•on  K?  How  is  this  property  to  be  restored?  See  Matthew,  v.  13. 
Have  Oalt  In  yonroelves  —  *  See  to  it  that  ve  retain  in  yourselves 
those  precious  qualities  that  will  make  you  a  blessing  to  one  another, 
and  to  all  around  you;'  and  —  with  respect  to  the  miserable  strife 
out  of  which  all  this  discourse  has  sprung,  in  one  concluding  word  — 
have  peace  one  with  another.  This  is  repeated  in  i  Thessalonians, 
V.  13. 

CHAPTER    X. 

Ver.  1-12.  Final  Departure  from  Galilee — Divorce.  (= 
Matthew,  xix.  I-12;  Luke,  ix.  51.)    See  Matthew,  xix.  1-12. 

13-16.  Little  Children  Brought  to  Christ.  (= Matthew, 
xix.  13-15  ;  Luke,  xviii.  15-17.)    See  Matthew,  xix.  13-15. 

17-31.  The  Rich  Young  Ruler.  (=  Matthew,  xix.  16-30 ;  Luke, 
xviii.  18-30.)    See  Matthew,  xix.  16-30. 

32-45.  Third  Explicit  and  still  Fuller  Announcement  of 
His  Approaching  Sufferings,  Death,  and  Resurrection  —  The 
Ambitious  Request  of  James  and  John,  and  the  Reply.  (= 
Matthew,  xx.  17-28  ;  Luke,  xviii.  31-34.) 

Third  Announcement  of  His  approaching  Sufferings^  Deaths  and 

Resurrection  (z/.  32-34).    31.    And  they  were  in  the  way —or  on  the 

road,  going  up  to  Jeruaalem — in  Perea,  and  probably  somewhere  be- 
tween Ephriam  and  Jericho,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  to 
the  north-east  of  Terusalem.  and  JesuS  went  hoforo  them  — as 
Grotius  says,  in  the  st^le  of  an  intrepid  Leader,  and  they  were 
amazed  —  or  '  struck  with  astonishment '  at  His  courage  in  advancing 

to  certain  death,    and  as  they  fotiowed,  they  were  afraid — for  their 

own  safety.  These  artless,  life-like  touches  —  not  only  from  an  eye- 
witness, but  one  whom  the  noble  carriage  of  the  Master  struck  with 
wonder  and  awe  —are peculiar  to  Mark,  and  give  the  second  Gospel  a 
charm  all  its  own  ;  making  us  feel  as  if  we  ourselves  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  scenes  it  describes.    Well  might  the  poet  exclaim, 

'  The  Saviour,  what  a  noble  flame 
Was  kindled  in  His  breast. 
When,  hasting  to  Jerusalem, 
He  march'd  before  the  rest !  * — Cawptr, 
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AmHlhus  Request  MARK  X.  of  Janus  and  Johiu 

Aid  he  took  ftfaia  tlM  twelve —  referring  to  His  previous  announce- 
ment on  this  sad  subject    and  befall  to  tell  them  what  thlnge  ehoeld 

happen  liato  hin  —  *  were  going  to  befall  Him.'  The  word  expresses 
something  already  begun  but  not  brought  to  a  head,  rather  than  some- 
thing wholly  future.    33.  Savlag,  Beheld,  we  go  up  to  Jeroealen— 

for  the  last  time,  aiMl "— "  all  things  that  are  written  by  the  prophets  con- 
cemixig  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  accomplished  "  (Luke,  xviii.  31).  the 

8o«  of  naa  ehaU  be  delivered  eato  the  chief  prl«rts.  and  unto  the 
eerlbeo :  and^  they  ehall  ooadeain  him  to  death,  aao  ohall  deliver 

bin  to  the  Qentllee.  This  is  the  first  express  statement  that  the  Gen- 
tiles would  combine  with  the  Jews  in  His  death  ;  the  two  grand  divi- 
sions of  the  human  race  for  whom  He  died  thus  taking  part  in 
crucifying  the  Lord  of  Glory,  as  Webster  &  Wilkinson  observe.    34. 

Aad  tney  ehall  meek  him,  and  ehall  ecoarge  him,  and  ehall  epit  upon 
him,  aad  ehall  kill  him:  and  the  third  day  he  ehall  riee  again. 

Singularly  explicit  as  this  announcement  was,  Luke  (xviii.  34)  says 
"  they  understood  none  of  these  things  ;  and  this  saying  was  hid  from 
them,  neither  knew  they  the  things  whidi  were  spoken."  The  meaning 
of  the  words  Uiey  could  be  at  no  loss  to  understand,  but  th^ir  import  in 
relation  to  His  Messianic  kingdom  they  could  not  penetrate ;  the 
whole  prediction  being  right  in  the  teeth  of  their  preconceived  no- 
tions. That  they  should  have  clung  so  tenaciously  to  the  popular 
notion  of  an  wifsuffering  Messiah,  may  surprise  us  ;  but  it  gives  inex- 
pressible weight  to  their  after-testimony  to  a  suffering  and  dying 
Saviour. 

AmHtiaus Request  of  James  and  John  —  The  Reply  (v.  35-45).    35. 

And  Jamee  and  John,  the  eone  of  Zebedee,  oome  note  him,  eaying. 

Matthew  (xx.  20)  says  their  "  mother  came  to  Him  with  her  sons, 
worshiping  Him  and  desiring,"  &c.  (Cf.  Matthew,  xxvii.  56,  with  ch. 
zv.  40.)  Sidome  was  her  name  (ch.  xvi.  i).  We  cannot  be  sure  with 
which  of  the  parties  the  movement  originated ;  but  as  our  Lord,  even 
in  Matthew's  account  addresses  Himself  to  James  and  John,  making 
no  aocOttnt  of  the  mother,  it  is  likely  the  mother  was  merAy  set  on  by 
them.  The  thought  was  doubtless  suggested  to  her  sons  l^  the  recent 
promise  to  the  Twelve  of  "  thrones  to  sit  on,  when  the  Son  of  man 
should  sit  on  the  throne  of  His  glory  "  (Matthew,  xix.  28) ;  but  after 
the  reproof  so  lately  eiven'them  (ch.  ix.  33,  &c.)  they  get  their  mother 

to  speak  for  them.    Maeter,  we  woold  that  then  ehouldeet  do  for  ue 

Whateoever  we  ehall  deeire  — thus  cautiously  approaching  the  sub- 
ject   36.  And  he  eald  onto  them.  What  would  ye  that  I  ehould  do 

i^  yott  7  Though  well  aware  what  was  their  mind  and  their  mother's, 
our  Lord  would  nave  the  unseemly  petition  uttered  before  all.    37. 

Grant  ue  that  we  may  eit,  one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on 

thy  left  hand.  In  thy  glory — f>.,  Assign  to  us  the  two  places  of  high- 
est honour  in  the  coming  kingdom.  The  semblance  of  a  plea  for  so 
presumptuous  a  request  might  possibly  have  been  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  two  usually  leaned  on  the  breast  of  Jesus,  or  sat  next 
Him  at  meals,  while  the  other  was  one  of  the  favoured  three.     38. 

Bnt  Jeeue  eald  unto  them.  Ye  know  not  what  ye  aek.    How  gentle 

the  reply  to  such  a  request,  preferred  at  such  a  time,  after  the  sad  an- 
nouncement just  made !    oan  ye  drink  of  the  oup  that  I  drink  of  7 
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Ambitious  Request  MARK  X.  of  yames  and  Joktk 

To  *  drink  of  a  cup  *  is  in  Scripture  a  figure  for  getting  one's  fill  either 
of  good  (Psalm,  xvi.  5  ;  xxiii.  5  ;  cxvi.  13 ;  Jeremiah,  xvi.  7)  or  of  ill 
(Psalm,  Ixxv.  8  ;  John,  xviii.  11  ;  Revelation,  xiv.  10).     Here  it  is  the 

cup  of  suffering,  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  bap- 
tized with  ?  (Cf.  for  the  language,  P^lm  xlii.  7.)  The  object  of 
this  question  seems  to  have  been  to  try  how  far  these  two  men  were 
capable  of  the  dignity  to  which  they  aspired ;  and  this  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  he  who  is  able  to  suffer  most  for  His  sake  will  be  the  near- 
est to  Him  in  His  kingdom.    39.  Ami  they  8«ld  iHito  bin,  We  ean. 

Here  we  see  them  owning  their  mother's  petition  for  them  as  their 
own ;  and  doubtless  they  were  perfectly  sincere  in  professing  their 
willingness  to  follow  their  Master  to  any  suffering  He  might  have  to 
endure.  Well,  and  they  shall  have  to  do  it.  As  for  yames^  he  was 
the  first  of  the  apostles  who  was  honoured,  and  showed  himself  able, 
to  be  baptized  with  his  Master's  baptism  of  blood  (Acts,  xiL  i,  2); 
while  John^  after  going  through  all  the  persecutions  to  which  the 
infant  Church  was  exposed  from  the  Jews,  and  sharing  in  the  strug- 
gles and  sufferings  occasioned  by  the  first  triumphs  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Gentiles,  lived  to  be  the  victim,  after  all  the  rest  had  got 
to  glory,  of  a  bitter  persecution  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  for  the  word 
of  God  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.  Yes,  they  were  dear  be- 
lievers and  blessed  men,  in  spite  of  this  unworthy  ambition,  and  thfir 
Lord  knew  it ;  and  perhaps  the  foresight  of  what  they  would  have  to 
pass  through,  and  the  courageous  testimony  He  would  vet  receive  from 
them,  was  the  cause  of  that  eentleness  which  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  in 

His  reproof.  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Yeehali  indeed  drink  of  the 
cup  that  i  drinic  of;  and  witli  the  baptism  that  lam  baptized  withal 

Shail  ye  be  baptized.  No  doubt  this  prediction,  when  their  sufferings 
at  length  came  upon  them,  cheered  them  with  the  assurance,  not  that 
they  would  sit  on  His  right  and  left  hand  —  for  of  that  thought  they 
would  be  heartily  ashamed  —  but  that  "  if  they  suffered  with  Him, 
they  should^be  also  glorified  tc^ether."    40.  But  to  Oit  on  my  rigbt 

hand  and  on  my  left  hand  is  not  mine  to  give :  but  [it  ebali  be  given 
to  them]  fbr  whom  it  is  prepared — '*  of  my  Father  "  (Matthew,  XX.  23). 
The  supplement  which  our  translators  have  inserted  is  approved  by 
some  good  interpreters,  and  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  rendered 
*'  but "  is  certainly  in  favour  of  it.  Bub  oesides  that  it  makes  the 
statement  too  elliptical  —  leaving  too  many  words  to  be  supplied  —  it 
seems  to  make  our  Lord  repudiate  the  right  to  assign  to  each  of  His 
people  his  place  in  the  kingdom  of  glory ;  a  thing  whidi  He  nowhere 
else  does,  but  rather  the  contrary.  It  is  true  that  He  says  their  place 
is  "  prepared  for  them  by  His  Father."  But  that  is  true  of  their  ad- 
mission to  heaven  at  all ;  and  yet  from  His  great  white  throne  Jesas 
will  Himself  adjudicate  the  kingdom,  and  authoritatively  invite  into 
it  those  on  His  right  hand,  calling  them  the  "  blessed  of  His  Father ;" 
so  little  inconsistency  is  there  between  the  eternal  choice  of  them  by 
His  Father,  and  that  public  adjudication  of  them,  not  only  to  heaven 
in  general,  but  each  to  his  own  position  in  it,  which  aU  Scripture 
assigns  to  Christ.  The  true  rendering,  then,  of  this  clause,  we  take 
it,  is  this :  '  But  to  sit  on  My  right  hand  and  on  My  left  hand  is  not 
Mine  to  give,  save  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared.'    When  therefore 


Ambitious  Request  MARK  X.  of  James  and  John^ 

He  sa3rs,  '*  It  is  not  Mine  to  give/'  the  meaning  is, '  I  cannot  give  it  as 
9i  favour  to  whomsoever  I  please^  or  on  a  principle  of  /at*ouritism  :  it 
belongs  exclusively  to  those  for  "whom  it  is  prepared/  &c.  And  if 
this  be  His  meaning,  it  will  be  seen  how  far  our  Lord  is  from  dis- 
claiming the  right  to  assign  to  each  his  proper  place  in  His  Kingdom; 
that  on  the  contrary.  He  expressly  asserts  it,  merely  announcing  that 
the  principle  of  distribution  is  quite  different  from  what  these  peti- 
tioners supposed.  Our  Lord,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  deny  the 
petition  of  James  and  John,  or  say  they  shall  not  occupy  the  place  in 
His  kingdom  which  they  now  improperly  sought :  —  for  aught  we 
know,  that  may  be  their  true  place.  All  we  are  sure  of  is,  that  their 
asking  it  was  displeasing  to  tiim  **  to  whom  all  judgment  is  commit- 
ted/' and  so  was  not  fitted  to  gain  their  object,  but  just  the  reverse. 
(See  what  is  taught  in  Luke,  xiv.  8-ii.)  One  at  least  of  these  breth- 
ren, as  Alford  strikingly  remarks,  saw  on  the  right  and  on  fhe  left 
hand  of  their  Lord,  as  He  hung  upon  the  tree,  the  crucified  thieves: 
and  bitter  indeed  mast  have  been  tae  remembrance  of  this  ambitious 

prayer  at  that  moment.  41.  And  when  the  tM  heard  it,  th«y  began 
to  be  niHoh  dieiilenseil  with  James  and  John —or  "  were.moved  with 

indignation,"  as  the  same  word  is  rendered  in  Matthew,  xx.  24.  The 
expression  '*  began  to  be,**  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Gos- 
pels, means  that  more  passed  than  is  expressed,  and  that  we  have  but 
the  result.  And  can  we  blame  the  ten  for  the  indignation  which 
they  felt  ?  Yet  there  was  probably  a  spice  of  the  old  spirit  of  rivalry 
in  it,  which  in  spite  of  our  Lord's  recent  lengthened,  diversified  and 
most  solemn  warnings  against  it,  had  not  ceased  to  stir  in   their 

breasu.  42.  Bot  Jeeut  called  themto  him,  and  saith  unto  them,  Ye 
know  that  they  which  are  accounted  to  rule— are  recognized  or 
acknowledged  as  rulers,  ovoT  the  Gontileo  oxercised  lordship  over 
them :  ano  their  great  ones  exercise  authority  upon  them— as 

superiors  exorcising  an  acknowledged  authority  over  inferiors.    43. 

But  so  shall  it  not  be  among  you :  but  whosoever  will  be  great 
among  you,  shall  be  your  minister— a  subordinate  servant.  44. 
And  whosoever  of  you  will  be  the  ohiefest  —  or  *  first,'  shall  be  — 

}>.,  '  let  him  be,'  or  *  ^all  be  he  who  is  prepared  to  be '  servant  of  all 
—  one  in  the  lowest  condition  of  service.    45.  For  even  the  Son  of 

man  came  not  to  be  ministered  untO|  but  to  minister,  and  to  qive  his 

lift  a  ransom  for —or,  '  instead  of  many :  — ^.<^.,  *  In  the  kingdom 
about  to  be  set  up  this  principle  shall  have  no  place.  All  M^  servants 
shall  there  be  equal ;  and  the  only  **  greatness  "  known  to  it  shall  be 
the  ereatness  of  humility  and  devotedness  to  the  service  of  others. 
He  Uiat  goes  down  the  deepest  in  these  services  of  self-denying  hu- 
mility shall  rise  the  highest  and  hold  the  "  chiefest "  place  in  that 
kingdom ;  even  as  the  Son  of  man,  whose  abasement  and  self-sacrifice 
for  others,  transcending  all,  gives  Him  a  right  of  place  above  all  \ 
As  "  the  Word  in  the  beginning  with  God,"  He  Vfos  ministered  unto ; 
and  as  the  risen  Redeemer  in  our  nature  He  now  is  ministered  unto, 
''angels  and  authorities  and  powers  being  made  subject  unto  Him" 
(i  Peter,  iii.  22) ;  but  not  for  this  came  He  hither.  The  Served  of  all 
came  to  be  the  Servant  pf  all ;  and  His  last  act  was  the  grandest  Ser- 
vice ever  beheld  by  the  universe  of  God — "  He  gave  His  Lifs  a 
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Th£  Barren  Fig  MARK  XI.  Tree  Curses, 

Ransom  for  Many  ! "'  "  Many  "  is  here  to  be  taken,  not  in  contrast 
with  few  or  with  a//,  but  in  opposition  to  one  —  the  one  Son  of  man 
for  the  many  sinners. 

46-52.    Blind  Ba&timsus  Healed.     (= Matthew,  xx.  29-34; 
Luke,  jcviii.  35-43.)    See  Matthew,  xx.  29-34. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Ver.  I-II.  Christ's  Triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  on 
THE  first  day  OF  THE  WEEK.  (= Matthew,  xxi.  1-9 ;  Luke,  xix.  29- 
40  ;  John,  xii.  12*19.)    See  Matthew,  xxi.  1-9. 

11-26.  The  Barren  Fig  Tree  Cursed,  with  Lessons  from  it — 
Second  Cleansing  of  the  Temple,  on  the  second  and  third 
days  of  the  week.    (=  Matthew,  xxi.  12-22  ;  Luke,  xix.  45-48.)    ix. 

And  Jmus  entered  Into  Jeruealem,  and  into  the  temple ;  and  when 
he  had  looked  ronnd  ahont  upon  ^  or  *  surveyed '  all  tninoe,  and  now 
the  even-tide  was  eone,  he  went  out  unto  Bethany  wRh  the  twelve. 

Thus  briefly  does  our  Evangelist  dispose  of  this  His  ilrst  day  in  Je- 
rusalem, after  the  triumphu  entry.  Nor  do  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Gospels  give  us  more  light.  But  from  Matthew  (xxi.  10, 11, 14-16)  we 
learn  some  additional  and  precious  oarticulars,  for  which  see  Luke, 
xix.  45-48.  It  was  not  now  safe  for  tne  Lord  to  sleep  in  the  City,  nor 
from  the  day  of  His  Triumphal  Entry,  did  He  pass  one  night  in  it» 
save  the  last  fatal  one. 

The  Barren  Fig  Tree  Cursed  {v.  12-14).  12.  And  00  the  morroW. 
The  Triumphal  Entry  being  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  this  follow- 
ing day  was  Monday,  when  thoy  woro  oouM  froui  Bethany— "  in  the 

morning"  (Matthew,  xxL  18) — hO  was  houory.  How  was  that? 
Had  He  stolen  forth  from  that  dear  roof  at  Bethany  to  the  **  mountain 
to  pray,  and  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to  God  ?  **  (Luke,  vL  12)  ; 
or,  "  in  the  mominc,"  as  on  a  former  occasion,  **  risen  up  a  great 
while  before  day,  and  departed  into  a  solitary  place,  and  these  prayed  ^ 
(ch.  i.  35) ;  not  breaking  His  fast  thereafter,  but  bending  His  steps 
straight  for  the  city,  that  He  might  '*  work  the  works  of  Him  that 
sent  Him  while  it  was  day?"  (fohn,  ix.  4).  We  know  not,  though 
one  loves  to  linger  upon  and  trace  out  the  every  movement  of  that 
life  of  wonders.  One  thing,  however,  we  are  sure  of —  it  was  real 
bodily  hunger  which  He  now  sought  to  allay  by  the  fruit  of  this  fig 
tree,  "  if  haply  He  might  find  anything  thereon ;  '*  not  a  mere  scene 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  a  lesson,  as  some  early  heretics  main- 
tained, and  some  still  seem  virtually  to  hold.  13.  And  eeolng  a  llg 
tree.  (In  Matthew,  xxi.  19,  it  is  '  one  fig  tree,'  but  the  sense  is  the 
same  as  here,  '  a  certain  fig  tree,'  as  in  Matthew,  viii.  19,  &c.)  Beth- 
phage,  which  adjoined  Bethany,  derives  its  name  from  its  being  a  fig' 
region  —  ' Hoxxst  of  figs.'  afar  OfT  having  leaves  — and  therefore 
promising  fruit,  which  in  the  case  of  fi?s  comes  before  the  leaves. 

he  came.  If  haply  he  might  find  anything  thereon:  and  when  he 
oame  to  it,  he  feund  notAnq  hut  leaves;  fbr  the  time  of  figs  was 

not  [yet].    What  the  precise  import  of  this  explanation  is,  interpret- 
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Lessms  from  the  MARK  XI.      Cursing  of  the  Fig  Tree, 

ers  are  not  agreed.  Perhaps  all  that  is  meant  is,  that  as  the  proper 
fig  season  had  not  arrived,  no  fruit  would  have  been  expected  even  of 
this  tree  but  for  the  leaves  which  it  had,  which  were  in  this  case  pre- 
maturely and  unnaturally  developed.     14.  And  JesU9  answered  and 

eaid  nnto  tt,  Ne  hmw  eat  fruit  of  thee  hereafter  for  ever.    Thar 

word  did  not  make  the  tree  barren,  but  sealed  it  up. in  its  own  barren- 
ness.   See  on  Matthew,  xiii.  13-15.    And  hie  dnciplet  heard  it— 

and  marked  the  saying.  This  b  introduced  as  a  connecting  link,  to 
explain  what  was  afterwards  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  as  the  narra- 
tive has  to  preceed  the  other  transactions  of  this  day. 

Second  dleansing  of  the  Temple  (r.  15-18).  As  the  first  cleansine 
was  on  His  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  (John,  ii.  13-22),  so  this  second 
cleansing  was  on  His  last,  den  of  tnievet  —  banded  together  for 
plunder,  reckless  of  principle.  The  mild  term  "  house  of  merchan- 
dise," used  on  the  former  occasion,  was  now  unsuitable.  Sougllt — 
'continued  seeking,'  i>.,  "daily,"  as  He  taught. 

Lessons  from  the  Cursing  of  the  Fiz  Tree  (v.  20-26).  20.  And  in 
the  norninil  —  of  Tuesday,  the  third  day  of  the  week:  He  had 
slept,  as  during  all  this  week,  at  Bethany,    as  they  passed  by — 

going  into  Jerusalem  again,  they  saw  the  fla  tree  dried  up  front  the 

roots  —  no  partial  blight,  leavmg  life  in  the  root ;  but  it  was  now 
dead,  root  and  branch.  In  Matthew,  xxi.  19,  it  is  said  it  withered 
away  as  soon  as  it  was  cursed.  But  the  full  blight  had  not  appeared 
probably  at  once  ;  and  in  the  dusk  perhaps,  as  they  returned  to  Beth- 
any, they  had  not  observed  it.  The  precision  with  which  Mark  dis- 
tinguishes the  days  is  not  observed  by  Matthew,  intent  only  on  hold- 
ing up  the  truths  which  the  incident  was  designed  to  teach.  In 
Matthew  the  whole  is  represented  as  taking  place  at  once,  just  as  the 
two  stages  of  Jairus'  daughter  —  dyine  and  dead  —  are  represented 
by  him  as  one.  The  only  difference  is  oetween  a  more  summary  and 
a  more  detailed  narrative,  each  of  which  only  confirms  the  other.    21. 

And  Peter  oaliing  to  remembrance  saith  unto  him— satisfied  that  a 

miracle  so  very  peculiar  a  miracle,  not  of  blessings  as  all  His  other  mira- 
des,  but  of  cursings  could  not  have  been  wrought  but  with  some 
higher  reference,  and  fully  expecting  to  hear  something  weighty  on 

the  subject :  INaster,  behoM,  the  fig  tree  which  thou  cursedst  is 

withered  away  —  so  connecting  the  two  things  as  to  show  that  he 
traced  the  death  of  the  tree  entirely  to  the  curse  of  his  Lord.  Mat- 
thew (xxi.  20)  gives  this  simply  as  a  general  exclamation  of  surprise 
by  the  disciples  "  how  soon     the  blight  had  taken  effect.    22.  And 

Jestts  answering  saith  unto  them,  Have  fiilth  in  God.  23.  For 
verily  I  eayunto  you,  That  whoeoever  shall  say  unto  this  mountain, 
Be  thou  removed  ...  he  shall  have  whateoever  he  saith.    Here  is 

the  lesson  now.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  supposed  —  that  they 
might  wish  a  mountain  removed  and  cast  into  tne  sea,  a  thing  far 
removed  from  anything  which  they  could  be  thought  actually  to  de- 
sire —  it  is  plain  that  not  physical  out  moral  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of  His  kingdom  were  in  the  Redeemer's  view,  and  that  what  He  de- 
signed to  teach  was  the  ereat  lesson,  that  no  obstacle  should  be  able  to 
ttand before  a  confiding  flith  in  God.    24.  Therefore  I  say  untO  yOU, 

IVbai  tMngs  soever  ye  desire,  when  ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  re- 
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oeive  them,  and  ve  shall  have  them.    This  verse  only  gefuroHtes 

the  assurances  of  the  former  verse  ;  which  seems  to  show  that  it  was 
designed  for  the  special  encouragement  of  evangelistic  and  missionary 
efforts,  while  this  is  a  directory  for  prevailing  prayer  in  general,    25. 

And  when  ye  stand  praying,  nrgive,  If  ye  Save  aigM  against  any ; 
that  your  father  also  which  is  In  heaven  may  forgive  you  your 

trespasses,  &c.  This  is  repeated  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(see  Matthew,  vi.  14,  15) ;  to  remind  them  that  if  this  was  necessary 
to  the  acceptableness  of  /z// prayer,  much  more  when  great  things  were 
to  be  asked  and  confidently  expected, 

27-33.    The  Authority  of  Jesus  Questioned  —  His  Reply. 
(= Matthew,  xxi.  23-37 ;  Luke,  xx.  1-8.)    See  Matthew,  xxi.  23-27. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Ver.  1-12.  Parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen.  (=Mat. 
thew,  xxi.  33-46;  Luke,  xx.  9-18.)    See  Matthew,  xxi.  33-46. 

13-40.  Entangling  Questions  about  Tribute,  the  Resur- 
&BCT10N,  and  the  Great  Commandment,  with  the  Replies  — 
Christ  baffles  the  Pharisees  by  a  Question  about  David,  and 
Denounces  the  Scribes.  (= Matthew,  xxii.  15-46 ;  Luke,  xx.  20-47.) 
The  time  of  this  Section  app)ears  to  be  still  the  third  day  of  Christ's 
last  week — Tuesday.  Matthew  introduces  the  subject  by  saying 
(xxii.  15),  •*'  Then  went  the  Pharisees  and  took  counsel  how  they  might 

entangle  Him  in  His  talk."    13.    And  they  send  unto  him  certain 

Cf  the  Pharleeee  —  "  their  disciples,"  says  Matthew  ;  probably  young 
and  zealous  scholars  in  that  hardening  school,  and  of  the  Herodlane. 
See  Matthew,  xxii.  16.  In  Luke,  xx.  20,  these  willing  tools  are  called 
"  spies,  which  should  feign  themselves  just  (or  *  righteous  *)  men,  that 
they  might  take  hold  of  His  words,  that  so  they  might  deliver  Him 
nnto  the  power  and  authority  of  the  governor."  Their  plan,  then, 
was  to  entrap  Him  into  some  expression  which  might  be  construed 
into  disaffection  to  the  Roman  government ;  the  Pharisees  -them- 
selves being  notoriously  discontented  with  the  Roman  yoke. 

Tribute  to  Cesar  (z;.  14-17).  14.  And  when  they  were  come,  they 
say  unto  him,  Maeter—  or  *  teacher'— we  know  that  thou  art  true, 
and  carest  for  no  man ;  for  thou  regardest  not  the  person  of  men, 
but  teachest  the  way  of  God  in  truth.    By  such  flattery— though 

thev  said  only  the  truth — they  hoped  to  throw  Him  off  His  guard. 

Is  It  lawful  to  oive  tribute  to  Cesar,  or  not?  It  was  the  civil  poll-tax 

paid  by  all  enrolled  in  the*  census.'  See  Matthew,  xvii.  25.  15.  Shall  WO 
give,  or  shall  we  not  give?  But  He,  knowing  their  hypocrisy  — 
"their  wickedness"  Matthew,  xxii.  18  ;  "  their  craftiness "  Luke,  xx. 
23.  The  malignity  of  their  hearts  took  the  form  of  craft,  pretending 
what  they  did  not  feel  —  an  anxious  desire  to  be  guided  aright  in  a 
matter  which  to  a  scrupulous  few  might  seem  a  question  of  some  diffi- 
culty. Seeing  perfectly  through  this.  He  said  unto  them,  Why  tempt 
ye  me?  — "hypocrites?  "bring  me  a  penny  that  I  may  see  it— or 

"the  tribute  money"  (Matthew,  xxii.  19).    16.  And  tnoy  brought 
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It.    And  he  tatth  unto  them,  Whose  is  this  Image  ^  stamped  upon 

the  coin,  and  superscription? — the  words  encircling  it  on  the  ob- 
verse side.  Ana  they  said  unto  him,  Cesar's.  17-  And  Jesus  an-^ 
swering  said  unto  them,  Render  to  Cesar  the  things  that  are  Ce- 
sar's. Putting  it  in  this  general  form,  it  was  impossible  for  sedition 
itself  to  dispute  it,  and  yet  it  dissolved  the  snare,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's.  How  much  is  there  in  this  profound  but  to 
them  startling  addition  of  the  maxim,  and  how  incomparable  is  the 
whole  for  fullness,  brevity,  clearness,  weight  I  and  they  marvelled  at 
Him  —  "at  His  answer,  and  held  their  peace*'  (Luke,  xx.  26),  '*and 
left  Him,  and  went  their  way  "  (Matthew,  xxii.  22). 

The  Resurrection  {v,  18-27).    18.  Then  oomo  ttoto  him  the  Ssddu- 
cees,  which  say  there  is  no  resurrection— *' neither  angel  nor 

spirit  **  (Acts,  xxiii  -"^     ""  '  .    .  ,.  .      ^  ..      . 

Acts,  xxiii 

wrote  unto 
leave  his  wifs 

no  seed ;  iastof  all  the  woman  died  also.  23.  In  the  resurrection 
therefbre  when  they  shall  rise ...  24.  Do  ye  not  therefbre  err,  be- 
cause ye  know  not  the  Scriptures--  regarding  the  future  state,  nei- 
ther  the  power  of  God? — before  which  a  thousand  such  difficulties 

Vanish.  25.  For  when  they  shall  rise  from  the  dead,  they  neither 
marry,  nor  are  given  In  marriage  —  "  neither  can  they  die  any  more  " 

(Luke,  XX.  36).  Marriage  is  ordained  to  perpetuate  the  human  family ; 
but  as  there  will  be  no  breaches  by  death  in  the  future  state,  this  or- 
dinance will  cease,    but  are  as  the  angels  which  are  Jn  heaven.  In 

Luke  it  is  "  equal  unto  the  angels  ; "  but  as  the  subject  is  death  and 
resurrection,  we  are  not  warranted  to  extend  the  equality  here  taught 
beyond  the  one  point  —  the  immortality  of  their  nature.  A  beautiful 
clause  is  added  in  Luke — "and  are  the  children  of  God"  —  not  in 
respect  of  character^  which  is  not  here  spoken  oC  but  of  nature  •— 
'^  being  the  children  of  the  resurrection,*  as  rising  to  an  undecaying 
existence  (Romans,  viii.  21,  23)  and  so  being  the  children  of  their 
Father's  immortality  ^i  Timothy,  vi.  16).     26.  And  as  touching  the 

dead,  that  they  rise ;  nave  ye  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses—  "  Even 

Moses "  (Luke,  xx.  37),  whom  they  had  just  quoted  for  the  purpose  of 
entanglinfir  Him,  hoW  in  the  bUsh,  God  Spske  unto  him  —  either  'at 

the  bush,  as  the  same  expression  is  rendered  in  Luke,  xx.  37,  fV., 
when  he  was  there  ;  or  *  in  the  (section  of  his  history  regarding  the) 
bush.'     The  structure  of  our  verse  suggests  the  latter  sense,  which  is 

not  unusual,  saying  (Exodus,  iii.  6),  lam  the  God  of  Abraham,  and 
the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ?  27.  He  is  not  the  God 
of  the  dead  but  [tne  God]  of  the  living  —  not '  the  God  of  dead  but 

{the  God]  of  living  persons.'  The  word  in  brackets  is  almost  certain- 
y  an  addition  to  tne  genuine  text,  and  critical  editors  exclude  it. 
"  For  all  live  unto  Him  Luke,  xx.  38 — *  in  His  view,'  or  *in  His  es- 
timation.' This  last  statement  —  found  only  in  Luke  —  though 
adding  nothing  to  the  ar;gument,  is  an  important  additional  illus- 
tration. It  is  trae,  indeed,  that  to  God  no  human  bein^  is  dead 
or  ever  will  be,  but  all  mankind  sustain  an  abiding  conscious  rela- 
tion to  Him  ;  but  the  "  all "  here  mean  "  those  who  shall  be  accounted 
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worthy  to  obtain  that  world."  These  sustain  a  gracious  covenant* 
relation  to  God  which  cannot  be  dissolved.  (Cf.  Romans,  vi.  lo,  ii.) 
In  this  sense  our  Lord  affirms  that  for  Moses  to  call  the  Lord  the 
"  God  **  of  His  patriarchal  servants,  if  at  that  moment  they  had  no 
existence,  would  be  unworthy  of  Him.  He  **  would  be  ashamed  to 
be  called  their  God,  if  He  had  not  prepared  for  them  a  city  "  (He- 
brews, xi.  i6).  It  was  concluded  by  some  of  the  early  fathers,  from 
our  Lord's  resting  His  proof  of  the  Resurrection  on  such  a  passage 
as  this,  instead  of  quoting  some  much  clearer  testimonies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  the  Sadducees,  to  whom  this  was  addressed,  acknowl- 
edged the  authority  of  no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  but  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  and  this  opinion  has  held  its  ground  even  till  now.  But  as 
there  is  no  ground  for  it  in  ^e  New  Testament,  so  Josephus  is  silent 
upon  it,  merely  saying  that  they  rejected  the  Pharisaic  traditions.  It 
was  because  the  Pentateuch  was  regarded  by  all  classes  as  the  funda- 
mental source  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  and  all  the  succeeding  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  but  as  developments  of  it,  that  our  Lord  would 
show  that  even  there  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  was  taught. 
And  all  the  rather  does  He  select  this  passage,  as  being  not  a  bare 
annunciation  of  the  doctrine  in  question,  but  as  expressive  of  that 
glorious  truth  out  of  which  the  /Resurrection  springs.  "  And  when 
the  mulitude  heard  this,  (says  Matthew,  xxii.  33),  they  were  astonished 
at  His  doctrine.'*  "  Then  (adds  Luke,  xx.  39,  40)  certain  of  the  scribes 
answering  said.  Master  '*  —  *  Teacher,'  "  Thou  hast  well  said  "  —  en- 
joying His  victory  over  the  Sadducees.  "  And  after  that  they  durst 
not  ask  Him  any  [question  at  all]" — neither  party  could ;  both  being 
for  the  time  utterly  foiled. 

The  Great  Commandment  (v.  28-34).  "  But  when  the  Pharisees  had 
heard  that  He  had  put  the  Sadducees  to  silence,  they  were  gathered 
together  "  (Matthew,  xxii.  34).  And  one  Of  the  toribet  —  "  a  lawyer," 
says  Matthew  (xxii.  35) ;  f  .^.,  a  teacher  of  the  law.  oanie.  and  having 

heard  them  feaeonlna  together,  and  perceiving  that  he  had  answer- 
ed them  well,  asked  him  —  manifestly  in  no  bad  spirit.  When  Mat- 
thew therefore  says  he  came  "  tempting,"  or  *'  trying  him,"  as  one  of 
the  Pharisaic  party  who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  defeat  lie  had  given  to  the 
Sadducees,  we  may  suppose  that  though  somewhat  priding  himself 
upon  hi.«i  insight  into  the  law,  and  not  indisposed  to  measure  his  knowK 
edge  with  One  in  whom  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  believe,  he  was 
nevertheless  an  honest -hearted  fair  disputant.  Which  Is  the  llrst 
commandment  of  all  ?  —  first  in  importance :  the  primary,  leading 
commandment,  the  most  fundamental  one.  This  was  a  question  which, 
with  some  others,  divided  the  Jewish  teachers  into  rival  schools.  Our 
Lord's  answer  is  in  a  strain  of  respect  very  different  from  what  He 
showed  to  cavillers  —  ever  observing  His  own  direction.  "  Give  not 
that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before 
swine ;  lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet,  and  turn  again  and 

rend  you  "  (Matthew,  vii.  6).  29.  And  Jesus  answered  him,  The  first 

of  all  the  commandments  Is.  The  readings  here  vary  considerably. 
TiscHENDORF  and  Tregelles  read  simply,  *  the  first  is  ; '  and  they 
are  followed  by  Meyer  and  Alford.  But  though  the  authority  for 
the  precise  form  of  the  received  text  is  slender,  a  form  almost  identi* 
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cal  with  it  seems  to  have  most  weight  of  authority.  Onr  Lord  here  gives 
His  explicit  sanction  to  the  distinction  between  commandments  of  a 
more  fundamental  and  primary  character,  and  commandments  of  a 
more  dependent  and  subordinate  nature :  a  distinction  of  which  it  is 
confidently  asserted  by  a  certain  class  of  critics  that  the  Jews  knew 
nothing,  that  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  nowhere  lay  down,  and  which 
has  been  invented  by  Christian  divhies.    (Cf.  Matthew,  xxiii.  23.) 

Hear,  0  Israel ;  the  Lent  ear  6ed  is  oae  Lerd.    This  every  devout 

Jew  recited  twice  every  day,  and  the  Jews  do  it  to  this  day :  thus 
keeping  up  the  great  ancient  national  protest  against  the  polytheisms 
and  pantheisms  of  the  Heathen-world  ;  it  is  the  great  utterance  of  the 
national  faith  in  One  Living  and  Personal  God — "OnIE  Jehovah  !" 
30.  Aad  tbea  Shalt.  We  have  here  the  language  of  laWy  expressive 
of  God's  claims.  What  then  are  we  here  bound  down  to  do?  One 
word  is  made  to  express  it.  And  what  a  word  !  Had  the  essence  of 
the  divine  law  consisted  in  deeds^  it  ^ould  not  possibly  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  a  single  word ;  for  no  one  deed  is  comprehensive  of  all 
others  embraced  in  the  law.  But  as  it  ccmsists  in  an  affection  of  the 
soul^  one  word  suffices  to  express  it—*  but  only  one.  Fear^  though  due 
to  God  and  enjoined  by  Him,  is  limited  in  its  sphere  and  distant  in 
character.  Trusty  Hop^^  and  the  like,  though  essential  features  of  a 
right  state  of  heart  towards  God,  are  called  into  action  only  by/fr- 
sonal  necessity^  and  so  are  — >  in  a  good  sense,  it  is  true,  but  still  are 
properly— j^(/£rA  affections  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  respect  to  our 
own  well-deing.  But  Lovi  is  an  aU-inclusive  affection,  embracing  not 
only  every  other  affection  proper  to  its  Object,  but  all  that  is  proper 
to  be  done  to  its  Object ;  for  as  love  spontaneously  seeks  to  please  its 
Object,  so,  in  the  case  of  men  to  God,  it  is  the  native  well-spring  of  a 
voluntary  obedience.  It  is,  besides,  the  most  personal  of  all  affections. 
One  may  fear  an  event,  one  may  hope  for  an  event,  one  may  rejoice  in 
an  event ;  but  one  can  love  only  a  Person,  It  is  the  tenderest,  the 
most  unselfish,  the  most  divine  of  all  affections.  Such,  then,  is  the 
affection  in  which  the  essence  of  the  divine  law  is  declared  to  consist 
—  Tboa  Skall  love.  We  now  come  to  the  glorious  Object  of  that  de- 
manded affection.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lori|  thy  6od  —  t.^.,  Jehovah, 
the  Self-Existent  One,  who  has  revealed  Himself  as  the  **  I  Am,"  and 
there  is  **  none  else  ;**  who,  though  by  His  name  Jehovah  apparently 
at  an  unapproachable  distance  from  His  finite  creatures,  yet  bears  to 
Thee  a  real  and  definite  relationship,  out  of  which  arises  His  claim 
and  Thy  duty — of  LovB.  But  with  what  are  we  to  love  Him  ?  Four 
things  are  here  specified.  First,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  " 
with  thy  heart.  This  sometimes  means  '  the  whole  inner  man '  (as 
Proverbs,  iv.  23) ;  but  that  cannot  be  meant  here  ;  for  then  the  other 
three  particulars  would  be  superfluous.  Very  often  it  means  '  our 
emotional  nature  *  —  the  seat  ox  feeling  as  distmgui^ed  from  our  in- 
tellectual nature  or  the  seat  of  thought,  commonly  called  the  "  mind  " 
(as  in  Philippians,  iv.  7).  But  neither  can  this  be  the  sense  of  it 
here  ;  for  here  the  heart  is  distinguished  both  from  the  "  mind  "  and 
the  '*  soul."  The  "  heart,"  then,  must  here  mean  the  sincerity  of  both 
the  thoughts  and  the  feelings ;  in  other  words,  '  uprightness '  or  '  true^ 
heartednesSf*  as  opposed  to  a  kyprocHHcal  or  divided  affection.    But 
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next.  " Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God**  wttb  tliy  80al.  This  is 
designed  to  command  our  emotional  nature :  *  Thou  slialt  put  feeling 
or  warmth  into  thine  affection.'  Further,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  "  wHh  thy  nind.  This  commands  our  intellectual  nature : 
*  Thou  shalt  put  intelligence  into  thine  affection '  ^  m  opposition  to  a 
blind  devotion,  or  mere  devoteeism.  Lastly,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  **  wifll  thy  8trMmUl.  This  commands  our  energies : 
'  Thou  Shalt  put  intensity  into  tl)ine  alfection '  -» **>  Do  it  with  thy 
might  **  (Ecclesiastes,  ix.  lo).  Taking  these  four  things  together,  the 
command  of  the  Law  is,  'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
powers  —  with  a  sincere^  a  fervid^  an  intelligent^  an  energetic  love.' 
iBut  this  is  not  all  that  the  Law  demands.  God  will  have  all  these 
aualities  m  their  most  perfect  exercise*  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  "  says  the  Law  "  with  cUl  thy  heart,**  or  with  perfect  sincerity ; 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  soul,"  or,  with  the 
utmost  fervour ;  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
mind/'  or  in  the  fullest  exercise  of  an  enlightened  reason  ;  and,  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thv  God  with  all  thy  strength,",  or,  with  the  whole 
energy  of  our  being !  So  much  for  the  First  commandment.  31.  And 
the  second  ie  like— "unto  it **  (Matthew,  xxii.  39);  as  demanding 
the  same  affection,  and  only  the  extension  of  it,  in  its.proper  measure, 
to  the  creatures  of  Him  whom  we  thus  love  —  our  brethren  ixk.  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  same  nature,  and  neighbours^  as  connected  with  us 
by  ties  that  render  each  dependent  upon  and  necessary  to  the  other. 

tnou  shalt  love  thy  nelcdibour  as  thyself.    Now.  as  we  are  not  to 

love  ourselves  supremelv,  this  is  virtually  a  command,  in  the  first 
place,  not  to  love  our  neighbour  with  all  our  heart  and  soul  and  mind 
and  strength.  And  thus  it  is  a  condemnation  of  the  idolatry  of  the 
creature.  Our  supreme  and  uttermost  affection  is  to  be  reserved. for 
God.  But  as  sincerely  as  oupselves  we  are  to  love  all  mankind,  and 
with  the  same  readiness  do  and  suffer  for  them  as  we  should  reasona- 
bly desire  them  to  show  to  us.  The  golden  rule  (Matthew,  vii.  12)  is 
here  our  best  interpreter  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  claims. 

There  is  none  other  connandment  greater  than  these —or,  as  in 

Matthew,  xxii.  40.  "  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  Law 
and  the  Proohets  "  (see  Matthew,  v.  17).  It  is  as  if  He  had  said, '  This 
is  all  Scripture  in  a*nutshell ;  the  whole  law  of  human  duty  in  a  port- 
able, pocket  form.'  Indeed,  it  is  so  simple  that  a  child  may  under- 
stand it,  so  brief  that  all  may  remember  it,  so  comprehensive  as  to 
embrace  all  possible  cases.  And  from  its  very  nature  it  is  ufuhangea^ 
ble.  It  is  inconceivable  that  God  should  require  from  His  rational 
creatures  anything  less^  or  in  substance  anything  else,  under  any  </i>- 
pensation,  in  any  world,  at  any  fetiod  throughout  eternal  duration.  He 
cannot  but  claim  this  —  all  tnis — alike  in  heavon,  in  earth,  BXid  in 
hell  /  And  this  incomparable  summary  of  the  Divine  Law  belonged  to 
the  yewish  Religion  !  As  it  shines  in  its  own  self-evidencing  splendour, 
so  it  reveals  its  own  true  source.  The  Religion  from  which  the  world 
has  received  it  could  be  none  other  than  a  God^given  Religion  I    33. 

And  the  scribe  said  aato  him,  Well,  Master— '  Teacher,'  then  hast 
said  the  truth :  for  there  is  one  [God] :  and  there  Is  none  other  but 

be.    The  genuine  text  here  seems  clearly  to  have  been,  "  There  is 
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One,**  iHthont  tlie  woid  *"  God : "  and  so^ftearW  all  oritkaLadkors  and 
'expiwitofs  icad.  33.  Aii.to  Itve  Mm  witli « thy  htwrt , .  •  Mii  to> 
IpvtJiit  Mighboiir  as  MmmN;  k  nort  tluMi  aH  wlitit  NnwI  «Ar* 

ii^  and  taerMeM  —  more»  f>.,  than  all  positive  iii6tituti(»i9 ;  there- 
by showing  insist  into  the  euential difference  betweait  what  is  moral. 
and  its  own  nature  umckmmgiea^let  ui4'  what  is  obligatory  only  Seemnw 
mjcimd  and  onlv  w  hmr  as  en/nned.  34.  And  WMfl  Jasut  StW  that 
he  aatwered  dbereetly— rather,  *  intelligently 'or  'sensibly;'  not 
only  in  a  good  spirit,  but  with  a  promiang  measure  of  insight  into 

miritual  things,  ht  %M  MMto  hia,  ThOH  art  aot  fv  frwi  tha  king- 

Ml  af  6otf  — for  he  had  bat  io  ffilawouta  little  further  y/haX  he 
seemed  sincerely  to  own,  to  find  hb  way  into  the  kingdom.  He 
lieedcd  only  the  experience  of  another  eminent  scribe  who  at  a  later 
period  said,  "  We  know  that  the  lawisjpiriikal,  bttt  lam  AifVMi/,sotd< 
dndor  an ;"'vHu>  exclaimed,  "O  wretched  man  that  I  am!  Who 
shall  deliver  mtV  YklX  #ho  added,**  I  thank  €k>d  throt^  Jesus 
Christ  f "  (Romans,  vii.  14,  34,  25.)  Perhaps  among  the  '*  great  com- 
pany of  the  priests  "  and  other  Jewish  ecclesiastics  who  "  were  obe- 
dient to  the  faith,"  ahnost  immofliaiely  after  th«  dav  of  Pentacost 
(Ads,  vi.  7)  this  upright  lawyer  was  one.  But  for  all  ms  nearness  to 
the  kingdom  of  God,  it  may  be  he  never  entered  it.  And  no  man  af- 
ter thai  dnrtt  aek  any  f  nmien  -^  all  feeling  that  Itkev  were  no  match 
fer  Him,  and  that  it  was  vain  to  enter  the  lists  with  Him. 
Christ  Baffles  the  Pharisees  regarding  David  {v.  35-37).     35.  And 

Jeeie  anewered  and  eaid,  wfliiM  be  taiifM  hr  the  temple— and 

"  while  the  Pharisees  were  gathered  together  "  (Matthew,  xxii.  41). 

New  say  the  eeribee  that  Chnet  It  the  eon  of  David  7  —  How  come 

tiiey  to  give  it  out,  diat  Messiah  is  to  be  the  son  of  David  ?  In  Mat- 
thew, Jesus  asks  them,  '*'What  think  ye  of  Christ  ? "  or  of  the  prom- 
ised and  expected  Messiah?  *'  Whose  son  is  He  (to  he)?  They  say 
unto  Him,  the  son  of  David."  -  The  sense  is  the  same.  "  He  saith 
unto  them.  How  then  doth  David  in  spirit  call  Him  Lord?"  (Mat- 
thew, xxii.  42, 43.)  36.  For  David  himself  said  by  the  Holy  6host 
(Psalm  ex.  I},  The  Lord  said  to  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  band, 
till  I  make  thine  enemiee  thy  fiMrtstoel.  37-  David  therefore  him- 
self calleth  him  Lord ;  and  wbenoe  is  be  then  his  son?    There  is 

but  one  solution  of  this  difficulty.  Messiah  is  at  once  inferior  to 
David  as  his  son  according  to  the  flesh,  and  superior  to  him  as 
the  Lord  of  a  kingdom  of  which  David  is  himself  a  subject,  not  the 
sovereign.  The  Human  and  Divin  enatures  of  Christ,  and  the  spirit- 
ualkv  of  His  kingdom  —  of  which  the  highest  earthly  sovereigns 
are  honoured  if  they  be  counted  worthy  to  be  its  subjects  —  furnish 
the  only  key  to  this  ^uzzl^.  And  the  COmmon  people  —  or  '  the  im- 
mense crowd,'  bearo  bim  ||iadly.  *  ''And  no  man  was  able  to  answer 
Him  a  word  :  neither  durst  any  man  from  that  day  forth  ask  Him 
any  more  questions  "  (Matthew,  xxii.  46). 

The  Scribes  Denounced  (v,  38-40).  38.  And  be  Said  Unto  tbOffl  In 
bis  doctrine  —  rather,  Mn  His  teaching  ;'  implying  that  this  was  but 
a  specimen  of  an  extended  Discourse,  which  Matthew  ^ives  in  full  (ch. 
xxiii.)^     Luke  says  (xx.  45)  this  was  "  in  the  audience  of  all  the  people ' 

•aid  unto  His  dUciplest"    Beware  of  the  soribee«  wbiob  love— or 
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'like*  to  90  in  loiHi  dMMng  (see  on  Matthew,  acxSiL  5),  tnd  pov^I 
MlHtatione  In  tlia  iiiaHc«f*pMrt.  3^  And  the  ohief  teate  In  the 
tynigo^M.  and  «he  upiMmioet  roome,  or  '^tiotu,  tf  fteeto* 
See  on  this  love  of  distinction,  Luke  xiv.  7 ;  and  on  MattheW,  vL  5» 
4a  Which  d«vour  widows'  hoHtet,  and  for  a  pretenoo  make  long 
prayart :  theaa  shall  raoolva  graatar  damnation*  They  took  ad* 
vantage  of  their  helpless  condition  and  confiding  character,  to  obtam 
possession  of  their  property,  while  by  their  "long  prayers"  they  made 
them  believe  they  were  raised  far  above  "  filthy  hicre/'  So  much  the 
"  ffreater  damnation "  awaited  them.  (C£  •  Matthei^  zxiil  33.)  A 
life-like  description  this  of  the  Romish  deigy,  the  true  successors  of 
"  the  scribes.'' 

41*44.  Tm  Widow's  Two  Mrrss.  (sLuke,  zxi.  1-4.)  aat 
down  ovar  against  tba  traasury,  probably  to  rest,  for  He  had  con* 
tinued  long  teaching  on  foot  in  the  temple-oourt-*tha  paopla  oast 
money  Into  the  traaaury,  and  mahy  rioh  oast  In  muoh ;  <*.&,  into 
chests  deposited  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  temple  to  receive  the 
offerings  of  the  people  towards  its  maintenance.     (2  Kings,  ziL  9^ 

John,  viii.  2a)  two  mitaa — which  make  a  flirthlng,  the  smallest 
ewish  coin.  '  She  might  have  kept  one.'  [Bengkl]  mora  In  than 
all— in  proportion  to  her  means,  which  is  God's  standard,  2  Corin- 
thians, viil  12.  ^  thair  abundanoo^-^^tbeir- M/#rfKM^;'  what 
they  had  *  to  spare,'  or  beyond  what  they  needed.  Or  har  want  -*- 
'hef  deficiency^  of  what  was  less  than  her  own  wants  reouired,  " all 
the  living  she  had"  *all  tbatahe  had,  her  whole  subsistenoe/  Nvti^  (i.) 
As  temple-offering  are  needed  still,  for  the  service  of  Christ  at  home 
and  abroad^ so  ^^ looking  down^^  now^.as  them  **up^  He  ^sees*^  toh^ 
"cast  in  "  and  how  mtuh,  (2.)  Christ* s  standard  of  commendable  offers 
in^  is  not  our  superfl  ity  but  our  deficiency  ^^^noX.  what  will  never  be 
missed,  but  what  costs  us  some  real  sacrifice,  and  just  in  proportion 
to  the  relative  amount  of  that  sacrifice.    See  2  Corinthians,  viii.  1-3. 


.     CHAPTER  Xni. 
Ver.  I*37.  Christ's  Prophecy  op  thk  Dsstruction  of  Jkru* 

SALEM,  AND   WARNINGS    SUGGESTED    BY    IT   TO    PREPARE   FOR    HiS 

Second  Coming.  (=:  Matthew,  zxi  v.  1-51;  Luke,  an.  j-36.)  Jesus 
had  uttered  all  His  mind  against  the  Jewish  ec^esiastics,  exposing 
their  character  with  withering  plainness,  and  denouncing,  in  language 
of  awful  severity,  the  judgments  of  God  against  thbm  for  that  un&ith- 
fulness  to  their  trust  which  was  bringing  ruin  upon  the  nation.  He 
had  closed  this  His  last  public  Piscourse  (Matthew,  xxiii.)  by  a  pas- 
sionate Lamentation  over  Terusalem,  and  a  solemn  fiu-ewell  to  the 
Temple.  "  And  (says  Matthew,  xxiv.  i)  Jesus  went  out,  and  departed 
firom  the  temple  "  —  never  more  to  re-enter  its  precincts,  or  open  His 
mouth  in  public  teaching.  With  this  act  ended  his  public  ministry. 
As  He  withdrew,  says  Oi;5Hausen,  the  gracious  presence  of  God  left 
the  sanctuary;  and  the  Temple,  with  all  its  service,  and  the  whole 
theocratic  constitution,  was  given  over  to  destruction.     What  im- 
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M«d]mtd|T  followed  is,  as  «raAl;iiiost  nuBiitelT  aiid^ftiphically  described 

bT  our  Evangelist,    i.  kui  M  ke  wmit  tilt  of  tM  te«ple,  Me  if  Ms 

«tel|rfM  Mftk  ■■!•  kVm,  The  other  Eyaiiffelists  are  less  definite. 
"As  some  spake,"  says  Luke:  "His  disciples  came  to  Him,"  sayi 
Matthew.  Doubtless  it  was  the  speech  of  one,  the  mouth-piece,  likelj, 
of  others.  Matter  ^ '  Teacher,'  ttt  what  MMMr  tf  tttttt  Mtf 
vhiA  MIdhigt  artlMrt  — wondering,  probably,  how  so  massive  a 
oile  could  be  overthrown,  as  seemed  implied  hi  our  -Lord's  last  words 
Mgardiag  it.  JosxpHUs,  who  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  wonder- 
ful structure,  speaks  of  stones  forty  cubits  long  {Jimrisk  War,  v.  5, 
i.X  and  says  the  pillars  supporting  the  j>orches  wore  twenty-five  cubits 
high,  all  of  one  stone,  and  that  the  whiteataaarble  (lb.,  v.  9.  ^  Six 
days'  battering  at  the  walls,  daring -the  siege,  made  no  impression  upon 
them  (lb.,  vi  4.  i).  Some  of  the  under-building,  yet  remaining,  and 
other  woiiis,  are  probably  as  old  as  the  first  temple.    2.  And  Jttllt 

tMwtrhif  taid  aitt  llln,  Stttt  tbtH  tbttt  grtat  iMlldingt  ?   *  Ye 

eall  My  attention  to  these  things?'  I  hate  see  them.  Ye  point  to 
their  massive  and  durable  appearance :  now  listen  to  their  fate.' 
tlMTt  tkall  ntt  bt  Itf  t  —  **  left  here  "  (Matthew,  xxiv.  2).  ttt  ttttt 
■ptt  atttbtr,  that  thmfll  ttt  bt  thrdWt  dtwt.  Titus  ordered  the 
whole  city  and  temple  to  be  denaolbhed  [Josbphus,  J,  9V,,  vit  i.  i.]  ; 
Eleazar  wished  they  had  all  died  before  seeing  that  holy  city  destroyed 
by  enemies'  hands,  and  before  th4l  temple  Was  so- profanely  4fu^  u^  ab., 

Tii.  8.  7).    3.  And  at  bttat  nptn  tht  tittnt  tf  Olivtt,  tvtr  againti 

tilt  ttnplt.  On  their  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethany  they  would 
cross  mount  Olivet ;  on  its  summit  He  seats  Himself,  over  against  the 
temple,  having  the  city  all  spread  out  under  His  eye.  How  graphic- 
ally B  this  set  before  us  by  our  Evangelist.    Peter  and  Jamtt  and 

Joan  and  Andrew  aaktd  him  trivatety. '  The  other  Evangelists  tell 

OS  merely  that  "the  disciples'  did  so.  But  Mark  not  only  says  it 
was  four  of  them,  but  names  them  ;  and  they  were  the  first  ptatemi^H 

of  the  Twelve.  4.  Tail  ttt,  whtt  tball  tbttt  tblngt  be?  and  what 
tball  be  the  ti«n  wbtn  all  tbttt  tblngt  tball  bt  niMlltd  7— **  and 

what  shall  be  the  sign  of  Thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world  ?  " 
They  no  doubt  looked  upon  the  date  of  all  these  things  as  one  and  the 
same,  and  their  notions  of  these  things  themselves  were  as  confused  as 
of  the  times  of  them.  Our  Lord  takes  His* own  way  of  meeting  their 
questions. 

Prophecies  of  the  Destruction  of  yerusalem  (v.  5-31).     5.  And  JttUt 

aiitwerlng  them  began  tt  tay,  fakt  bted  lett  any  man  dtttivt  yen : 
6.  Ftr  many  tball  oone  In  my  name,  tayina,  I  am  [Chritt]  (see  Mat- 
thew, xxiv.  5)  —  "  and  the  time  draweth  nign  "  —  (Luke,  xxi.  8) ;  that 
is,  the  time  of  the  kingdom  in  its  full  splendour,  and  tball  dtCtlvt 
Mtiiy.  *'  Go  ye  not  therefore  after  them "  (Luke,  xxi.  8).  The  re- 
ference here  seems  not  to  be  to  pretefoded  Messiidis,  deceiving  those 
who  rejected  the  claims  of  Jesus,  of  whom  indeed  there  were  plenty  — 
for  our  Lord  is  addressing  His  own  genuine  disciples  •—  but  to  persons 
pretendinj;  to  be  Jesus  Himself,  retumed  in '  glory  to  take  possession 
of  Hb  Kingdom.  This  gives  peculiar  force  to  the  words,  "  Go  ye 
not  therefore  after  them."  7.  And  Whet  yt  tbtH  btar  tf  wart  and 
irt  tf  wart,  bt  yt  ntt  trtnbled— ace  on  v.  13,  and  compare' 
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Isaiah»  yiil  t '-14^  ftr  «iob  thiiifs  Mist  ■e«l«^« ;  b«t  tli6  end  thall 

MA  fte  Vtt  Jjk  LnicB  <xxL  9),  "  the  end  isHot  by  and  by."  or  *  im- 
mediately.'  Worse  must  come  before  all  is.fxver*  8.  TiNHMa^tlM 
beoimiiBflt  tf  Mrrowt  —  *of  travail-pangs/  to  which  heavy  calamities 
are  compared.  (See  Jeremiah,  iv.  31,  &c.)  The  annals  of  Tacitus 
leU  us  bow  tUe  Roman  vfwld  was.  convulsed,  before  tM  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  by  rival  claimants  of  the  imperial  .p«rple.  .^  Btft  tak^ 
heed  to  yoartelvet:  for  — "befose  all  these  things';  (Luke,  zxL 
12) ;  ijt^  before  these  public  calamities  come,  they  thtll  deliver  JfOtf 

up  to  oonnoilo :  «nd  in  the  oynagogiiet  ye  shall  be  tieaten.    These 

refer  to  ecciesiastical  prooeetungs  against  them,     aod  ye  shall  bO 

brought  before  rulers  aadkiags— before  ^tW/ tribunals  next,  for 
ny  sake,  for  a  tostlBioay  against  them  -^  rather  *  unto  them '  -r  to 

give  you  an  opportunity  df  bearing  testimony  to  Me  before  them.  In 
the  Acts  6f  the  Apostles- we  have  the  best  commentary  on  this  an** 

Bouncement   (Of.  Mi^t^cw,  xl  17, 1^.)    la  And  the  goifiel  must 

first  be  publislied  a»ong  all  nations— "  for  a  witness,  and  then  shall 
the  end  come  "  (Matthew,  xxiv.  14).  God  never  sends  judgment  with- 
out ^previous  warning ;  and  there  can  be  no  diG»ttbt  that  the  Tcswa; 
already  dispersed  over  ^aost  kn^wn  couiitfi«i»  h^d  nearly  all  heard 
the  Gospel  '*  as  A  witness,"  before  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state.  The 
same  pnncipal  was  repeated. and  will  repeat  itself  to  "  the  end."     11. 

But  when  tliey  shall  lead  you,  and  deliver  yon  up,  take  no  thought 
befereband— ibe  not  oiviiow  l^fomhaiid#  what  .ye  shall  speak, 

neither  do  ye  premeditate:  .'Be  not  filled  with  apprehension,  ua 
the  prospect  of  such  public  appearances  for  Me,  lest  ye  should  bring 
discredit  upon  My  name,  nor  think  it  necessary  to  prepare  beforehand 

what  .ye  are  to  say.'  but  whatsoever  shall  be  given  you  in  that  hour, 
that  speak  ye :  for  it  Is  not  ye  that  speak».  bd  the  My  Most.  £ke 
on  Matthew,  x.  19,  sa    13.  And  yo  shall  be  hated  of  ail  men  for  my 

,  name's  sake.  Matthew  (xxiv.  12)  adds  this  importMnt  intimation  ; 
'*And  because  iniquity  shall  »abound,.th<c  iov^  of  many"  —  *of  the 
many,'  or  'of  thie  most ;' .m«i of. the ^enerali^y  of. professed  disciples 
^"  shall  wax  cold."  Sad  illustrations  of  the  effect  of  abounding 
iniquity  -in  cooling  the  love  even  of  faithful  disciples  we  have  in  the 
EpistU  of  James^  written  about  the  period  here  referred  to,  and  too 

frequently  ever  since,    but  be  that  thall  onduro  unto  the  end,  the 

same  shall  be  saved.  See  on  Matthew,  X.  21,  22  ;  and  cf.  Hebrews, 
X.  3S,  39»  M'hich  is  a  msmiiest  allusion  to  these  words  of  Christ ;  also 
Revelation,  iL  lou  Luke  adds  thes^  re-assuring  words  :  V  But  there 
shall  not  an  hair  of  your  heads  perish  "  (xxL  18).  Our  Lord  bad,  Just 
said  (Luke,  xxi.  16)  that  thev  should  be  ptU  to  death  ;  showing  that 
this  precious  promise  is  far  above  immunity  from  mere  bodily  harm, 
and  furnishing  a  key  to  the  right  interpretation  of  Psalm  xci.,  and  such 
like.  14.  But  wiien  ye  Sball  see—  "  Jerusalem  compassed  by  armies  '* 
-!-  *  bv  encamped  armies  ; '  in  other  words,  when  ye  shall  see  it  be^ 

sieged,  and  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the 
prophet,  standing  where  it  ought  not— f>.,  as  explained  in  Mat- 

thew  (xxiv.  15),  "  standing  in  the  holy  place."  (let  him  that  readetb 
-7-readeth  that,  piophecyt  UUderstMi-)  I'h&t  "  the  abomination  of 
4esolatioQ  "  here  sUttded  to  w^s.  in|ead«d  to  point,  tp  t)ie  "^4^19^^ 
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ensigns,  as  the  symbols  of  an  idolatrous  and  so  unclean  Pagan  power, 
may  be  gathered  by  comparing  what  Luke  says  in  the  corresponding 
-?6rse  (xxi.  20) ;  and  commeiUators  are  agreed  on  it.    It  is  worthy  <n 
notice,  as  confirming  this  interpretation,  that  in  I  Maccabees,  i.  54-^ 
which,  though  Apocryphal  Scripture^  is  authentic  history  —  the  ex- 

Jression  of  Daniel  is  applied  to  the  idolatrous  profanation  of  the 
ewish  altar  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  then  let  then  that  be  III  Judea 
et  to  the  neimtalBS.  The  ecclesiastical  historian,  EusEBius,  early 
in  the  fourth  century,  tells  us  that  the  Christians  fled  to  /'///a,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Perea,  being  '*  prophetically  directed  "  —  perhaps 
by  some  prophetic  intimation  more  explicit  than  this,  which  would  be 
their  chart  —  and  that  thus  they  escaped  tlve  predicted  calamities  by 
which  the  nation  was  overwhelmed.     15.  Aw  let  hin  that  l«  Oil  the 

boaee-top  not  go  down  lata  the  hoaaa»  aekther  eater  tberela,  to 
take  anytblag  oat  of  Ms  boaoe :  ^  <>,.  let  him  take  the  outside  flight 

of  steps  from  the  roof  to  the  ground  ;  a  graphic  way  of  denoting  the 
extreme  urgency  of  the  easCi  and  the  danger  of  being  tempted,  by  the 
desire  to  save^hit  property,  to>  delaV.  tiU  escprpfe  should  become  im* 

possible.  16.  Aad  lei  Wia  thatie  m  the  tela  not  tura  baek  agabi 
fbr  to  take  ap  hia  aanaeat.  17.  Bat  woe  to  theai— or, '  alas  for 
them,'  that  are  wtth  ehlMy  and  to  theai  that  give  sack  In  thoee 

days  —  in  consequence  of  the  t^ggmvatcd  suffering  which  those  con- 
ditions would  involve.    18.  And  pray  ye  that  year  flight  may  be  not 

la  the  wiatof  -^  i^^aking  escape  perilous,  or  tempting  you  to  delay 
your  flight.  Matthew  (xxiv.  ae)  adds,  /'.aisither  on.  die  Sabbath  diy/' 
when,  from  fear  of  a  breach  of  its  saci^  rest,  they  might  be  induced 

to  remain.  19.  For  In  thoso  dayo  eball  be  ainiotion,  each  as  was 
not  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  wblcb  6od  oreated  ante  this 

time,  neither  Sball  be.  Such  language  is  not  unusual  in  the  Old 
Testament  with  reference  to  tremendous  calamities.  But  it  is  matter 
of  literal  fact,  that  there  was  crowded  into  the  period  of  the  Jewish 
War  an  amount  and  complication  of  suffering  perhaps  unparalleled  ; 
as  the  narrative  of  Josephus, -examined  closely  and  arranged  under 

different  heads,  would  show.  3o.  And  except  that  the  Lord  had 
abortened  thooe  dayo,  no  fleah  — 1>..  no  human  life  -•  sbonid  be 
aaved ;  but  fbr  the  elect's  sake,  whom  he  hath  chosea,  he  bath 

aharloaed  the  days.  But  foK  this  merciful  «' shortening/'  brought 
about  by  a  remarkable  concnrrenoe  of  causes,  the  whole  nation  would 
have  perished,  in  which  there  }ret  remained  a  remnant  to  be  aAer- 
wards  gathered  out.  This  portion  of  the  prophecv  closes,  in  Luke, 
with  the  following  vivid  ana  important  glance  at  the  subsequent  for- 
tunes of  the  chosen  people  :  "  And'  they  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  an^ 
shall  be  led  away  captive  into  all  nations :  and  Jerusalem  shall  be 
trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  ful- 
filled "  (Luke,  xxi.  24).  The  language  as  well  as  the  idea  of  this  re- 
markable statement  is  taken  from  Daniel,  viii.  10,  13.  What,  then, 
is  its  import  here?  It  Implies,  first,  that  a  time  is  coming  when  Teru- 
■salem  shall  cease  to  be  "  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles  ;  '*  which  it 
was  then  by  Pagan,  and  since  and  till  now  is  by  Mohammedan  un<- 
believers :  and  next,  it  implies  that  the  period  when  this  treading 
down  of  Jemsfdem  by  the  Gentiles  is  to  cease  will  be  when  "  the 
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timet  of  the  Gentiles  are  fulfilled  "  or  '  completed.*  But  what  does  this 
mean  ?  We  may  gather  the  meaning  of  it  from  Romans,  xi.,  in  which 
the  divine  purposes  and  procedure  towards  the  chosen  people  from 
first  to  last  are  treated  in  detail.  In  v,  25  of  that  chapter,  these  words 
of  our  Lord  are  thus  reproduced  :  '*  For  I  would  not,  brethren,  that 
ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mystery,  lest  ye  should  be  wise  in  your 
own  conceits ;  that  blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel,  until  tUb 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in/'  See  the  ekpositfon  of  that  verse, 
from  which  it  will  appear  that  —  "  till  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be 
come  in  **  —  or,  in  our  Lord's  phraseology,  "  till  the  times  of  the  Gen- 
tiles be  fulfilled  "-^  does  not  mean  '  till  the  general  conversion  of  the 
world  to  Christ,'  but '  till  the  Gentiles  have  had  their /»//  time  of  that 
place-  in  the  Church  which  the  Jews  had  before  them.'  Af^er  that 
period  of  dntiHsm,  as  before  <if-  Juddism^  "Jerusalem  **  and.  Israel, 
no  longer  "  trodden  down  by  the  Gentiles  "but'  '*  grafted  into  their 
own  olive  tree,"  shall  constitute,  with  the  believing  Gentiles,  one 
Church  of  God,  and  fill  the  whole  earth.    What  a  bright  vista  does 

this  open  up !  21.  And  then,  if  any  man  thall  say  to  yon,  Lo,  here 
is  Chrisit  sr,  lo,  [hs  Is]  iMem:  Mievs  llliii  not.    So  Luke,  xviL 

93.  No  one  can  read  JoSk^hits'  account  of  what  took  place  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  without  seeing  how  strikingly  this  was 

iaifiiied.   to  sodooo,  if  It  wsrs  DosslMe,  even  the  elect — Implying 

that  tihis,  though  all  but  done,  will  prove  impossible.  What  a  precious 
assurance  I    (Cf.  2  Thessalonians,  li.  9-12.)    23.     Bat  take  VS  heed : 

behold,  I  have  foretold  yoii  all  things.    He  had  just  told  them  that 

the  seduction  of  the  elect  would  prove  impossible ;  but  since  thu 
would  be  aU  but  accomplished,  He  bids  them  be  on  their  guard,  as 
the  proper  means  of  avevtkig  that  catastrophe.  In  Matthew  (xxiv. 
26<>28)  we  have  some  additional  particulars  :  '*  Wherefore,  if  thev  shall 
say  unto  you.  Behold,  He  is  in  the  desert ;  go  not  forth  :  behold.  He 
is  in  the  secret  chambers ;  believe  it  not.  For  as  the  lightning 
Cometh  out  of  the  east,  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west ;  so  sluiU  also 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be."  See  on  Luke,  xvii.  23,  24.  "  For 
wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  |^thered  t<^ether.'* 

See  on  Luke,  xvii.  37.    24.  But  in  those  davs,  after  that  tribala- 

tlon^-"  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days"  (NTatthew, 

xxiv.  2q)  ;  the  sun  snail  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  five 
her  lignt.    25.  And  the  stars  of  heaven  shall  fAli— "  and  upon  the 

earth  distress  of  nations,  with  pexplexity  ;  the  sea  and  the  waves  roar- 
ing ;  men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those 
thmgs  which  are  coming  on  the  earth  "  (Luke,  xxi.  25,  26).    and  tbO 

powers  that  are  in  heavens  haK  be  shaken.    Though  the  grandeur  of 

this  language  carries  the  mind  over  the  head  of  all  periods  but  that  of 
Christ's  Second  Coming,  nearly  every  expression  will  be  found  used 
of  the  Lord's  coming  in  terrible  national  judgments :  as  of  Babylon 

1  Isaiah,  xiii.  9-13) ;  of  Idumea  (Isaiah,  xxxiv.  i,  2,  4,  8-10)  ;  of  Eg3rpt 
Ezekiel,  xxxii.  7,  8)  :  compare  also  Psalm  xviii.  7-15  ;  Isaiah,  xxiv.  i, 
17*19  >  Joel,  ii.  10,  II,  &c.  We  cannot  therefore  consider  the  mere 
strength  of  this  language  a  proof  that  it  refers  exclusively  or  primarily 
to  the  precursors  of  the  final  day,  though  of  course  in  '*  that  day "  it 
will  have  its  most  awful  fulfilment.    J6.  And  then  Shall  they  SSO  tho 
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Sm  of  miR  eoMliifl  in  the  elomte  wtth  great  pewer  and  glory,   la 

Matthew,  xxW.  30,  this  is  given  most  fully :  **  And  then  shall  appear 
the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven  ;  and  then  shall  all  the  tribe^  of 
the  earth  mourn,  and  they  shall  see  the  Son  of  man/'  &c.  That  this 
language  finds  its  highest  interpretation  in  the  Second  Personal 
Coming  of  Christ,  il  most  certain.  But  the  question  is,  whether  that 
be  the  primary  sense  of  it  as  it  stands  here  ?  Now  if  the  reader  will 
turn  to  Daniel,  vii.  13,  14,  and  connect  with  it  the  preceding  verses, 
he  will  find,  we  think,  the  true  key  to  our  Lord  s  meaning  here. 
There  the  powers  that  oppressed  the  Church  —  symbolized  by  rapa- 
cious wild  beasts  —  are  summoned  to  the  bar  of  die  great  God,  who 
as  the  Ancient  of  days  seats  Himself,  with  His  assessors,  on  a  burn- 
ing Throne  :  thousand  thousands  ministering  to  Him,  and  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  standing  before  Him.  **  The  judgment  is  set, 
and  the  books  are  opened,"  Who  that  is  guided  by  the  were  words 
would  doubt  that  this  is  a  description  of  the  Final  Judgment?  And 
yet  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  it  is  not^  but  a  description  of  a  vast 
tempniU  judgment,  upon  ornniKd  bodies  of  men,  for  their  incurable 
hostility  to  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  Well,  after  the  doom  of 
these  has  heen  prononnoed  and  exeeufiBd,  and  foam  thus  prepared  for 
the  anobstmctea  dcnatoyiaent  of  the  kingdom  of  God  over  the  earth, 
what  follows ?  " .1  saw  in  the  night  vision8,and  behold,  ope  like  TitK 
Son  of  Man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heiven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient 
of  days,  and  they  (the  angelic  attendants)  brought  Him  near  before 
Him."  For  what  purpose  ?  To  receive  investiture  in  the  kingdom, 
which,  as  Messiah,  of  ri^ht  belonged  to  Him.  Accordingly,  it  is 
added,  '*  And  there  was  given  Him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  king- 
dom, that  all  peoples,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  Him  :  His 
dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and 
His  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed."  Comparing  this 
with  our  Lord's  words,  He  seems  to  us,  by  **  the  Son  of  man  (on  which 
phrase,  see  on  John,  i.  51)  eoming  in  the  clouds  with  gteat  power  aacd 
glory,"  to  mean,  that  when  judicial  vengeance  shall  once  have  been 
executed  upon  Jerusalem,  and  the  ground  thus  cleared  for  the  un- 
obstructed estat^shment  of  His  own  kingdom.  His  true  regal  claims 
and  rights  would  be  visibly  and  glorioudy  asserted  and  manifested. 
See  on  Luke,  ix.  28  (with  its  parallels  in  Matthew  and  Mark),  in 
which  nearly  the  same  language  is  employed,  and  where  it  can  hardly 
be  understood  of  anything  else  than  the  full  and  free  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  But  what  is 
that  "  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven  ?  "  Interpreters  are  not  agreed. 
But  as  before  Christ  came*  to  destroy  JemsaJemsome  a|ipalling  por- 
tents were  seen  in  the  air,  so  before  His  Personal  appearing  it  is  liteely 
that  yamt^xn^  analogous  will  be  witnessed,  though  of  what  nature  it 

would  be  vain  to  conjecture.    27.  And  thott  shall  ho  send  his  anoels 

—  '*  with  a  CTcat  sound  of  a  trumpet  "  (Matthew,  xxiv.  31),  and  SbaH 
gathor  togcnhor  his  eiOCt,  &c.  As  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  anciently 
gathered  together  by  sound  of  trumpet  (Exodus,  xix.  13,  16,  19 ; 
Leviticus,  xxiix.  24 ;  Psalm  IxxxL  3-5),  so  any  mighty  gathering  of 
God's  people,  by  divine  command,  is  represented  as  collected  by  sound 
of  trumpet  (Isaiahi  xxvii.  13  ;  d  Revelation,  xi.  15) :  and  the  mudistiy 
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idf  aml^  employtd  in  all  die  p«at  operations  of  Proridenoe,  is  liere 
held  rorth  as  the  agency  by  which  the  present  assembling  of  the  elect 
is  to  be  accomplimed.  Lightfoot  thus  explains  it :  *  When  Jeru- 
salem shall  be  reduced  to  ashes,  and  that  wicked  nation  cut  on  and 
rejected,  then  shall  the  Son  of  man  send  His  ministers  with  the 
trumpet  of  the  Gospel,  and  they  shall  gather  Hh  elect  of  the  several 
nations,  from  the  four  comeoi  of  heaven  :  so  that  God  shall  not  want 
a  Church,  although  that  ancient  people  of  His  be  rejected  and  cast 
.off :  but  that  ancient  Jewish  Church  being  destroyed,  a  new  Church 
shall  be  called  out  of  the  Gentiles.'  But  though  something  like  this 
.appears  to  be  the  primary  sense  of  the  verse,  in  relation  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  the  language  swells 
■beyond  any  gathering  of  the  human  family  into  a  Church  upon  earth, 
and  forces  the  thou^ts  onward  to  that  gathering  of  the  Church  **  at 
the  last  trump,"  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  which  is  to  wind  up  the 
present  scene.  Still,  this  is  not  in  our  judgment,  the  direct  subjcM^t  of 
the  prediction :  for  the  next  verse  limits  the  whole  prediction  to  the 
generation  then  existing.  88.  Nowleani  ft  parftbla«f  th0  fig  tTM — 
*  Now  from  the  fig  tree  leam  the  parable,'  or  the  high  lesson  which 

this  teaches :  WhM  lier  brafloh  M  yet  leader,  ftM  pattelli  iMrtk 
leavet— '  iu  leaves.'  89.  So  ye,  in  like  mmmt,  when  ye  ehall  eee 
tlieee  thieM  eeme  to  ptse  -—  rather,  *  coming  to  pass,'  know  tkftt  K-^ 
'*  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (Luke,  xxi.  31),  le  mjjlh,  even  «l  the  doore — 

^hat  is,  the  full  manifestation  of  it :  for  till  then  it  admitted  of  no  full 
development.  In  Luke  (xxu  28)  the  following  words  precede  these : 
*'  And  when  these  things  begin  to  come  to  pass,  then  look  up,  and  lift 
up  your  heads ;  for  your  redemption  draweth  nigh  "  •—  their  redemp- 
tion, in  the  first  instance  certainly,  from  Jewish  oppression  (i  Thes> 
salonians,  ii.  14-16  ;  Luke,  xi.  53):  but  in  the  highest  sense  of  these 
words,  redemption  from  all  the  oppressions  and  miseries  of  the  present 
state  at  the  Second  Appearing  or  the  Lord  Jesus.    3a  Verity  I  eay 

HAto  yen,  tint  thie  oenerfttlen  ehall  net  paes  till  aN  tbeee  tbinie  bi 

dene  ^  or  "  fulfilled^'  (Matthew,  xxiv.  34 ;  Luke,  xxi,  32).  Whether 
we  take  this  to  mean  tnat  the  whole  #ould  be  fulfilled  within  the 
limits  of  the  generation  then  current,  or,  according  to  a  usual  way  of 
speakinp;,  that  the  generation  then  existing  would  not  pass  away  with* 
out  seeing  a  6egun  fulfilment  of  this  prediction,  the  facts  entirely 
correspond.  For  either  the  whole  was  fulfilled  in  the  destruction  ac- 
complished by  Titus,  as  many  think  ;  or  if  we  stretch  it  out,  accord- 
ing to  others,  till  the  thorough  dispersion  of  the  Jews  a  little  later, 
under  Adrian,  every  requirement  of  our  Lord's  words  seems  to  be 

met.    31.  Heaven  and  earth  ehall  paee  away ;  M  my  worde  eiiaN 

net  paee  away-— the  strongest  possible  expression  of  the  divine 
authority  by  which  He  spake :  not  as  Moses  or  Paul  might  have  said 
of  their  own  inspiration,  for  such  language  would  be  unsuitable  in  any 
merely  human  mouth. 

Warnings  to  Prepare  for  the  Comity  of  Christ  Suggested  by  the 
foregoing  Prophecy  {v,  32-37).  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  fore- 
going prophecy,  as  our  Lord  approaches  the  crisis  of  the  day  of  ven- 
geance on  Jerusalem,  and  redemption  for  the  Church  —  at  which  stage 
find  analogy  between  that  and  the  day  of  final  vengeance  and  re* 
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demption  waxes  more  striking'—  His  language  rises  and  swelli-bejOnfl 
all  temporal  and  partial  vengeance,  beyond  all  earthly  deliverances 
and  enlargements^  and  ushers  us  resistlessly  into  the  scenes  of  the 
final  day.  Acoofdingly,  in  these  six  concluding  verses  it  is  manifest 
that  preparation  for  "  THAT  day  "  is  what  our  Lord  designs  to  incul- 
tate.     32.  But  of  that  day  and  that  hour-^f^^  the  precise  time, 

knawetii  no  auui— /iV.,  'no  one,'  no,  mrt  the  angola  which  are  in 
heaven,  neither  the  Son,  bnt  tlie  Father.   This  very  remarkable 

statement  regarding  *'the  Son"  is  peculiar  to  Mark.  Whether  it 
means  that  the  Son  was-  not  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the  knowU 
edge  referred  to,  or  simply  that  it  was  not  among-tke  things  which  He 
had  received  to  communicate — has  been  matter  of  much  controversy 
even  amongst  the  firmest  believers  in  the  proper  Divinity  of  Christ* 
In  the  latter  sense  it  was  taken  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
ancient  Fathers,  and  by  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  mdst  of  the 
elder  Lutherans ;  and  it  is  so  taken  by  Bengel,  Langb,  Webster  & 
Wilkinson.  Chrysostom,  and  others,  understood  it  to  mean  that 
ets  Man  our  Lord  was  ignorant  of  this.  It  is  takeii  literally  by  Cal- 
vin, Grotius,  de  Wette,  Meyer,  Fritzsche,  Stier,  Alford,  and 
Alexander.  33.  Take  ye  heed,  watch  and  pray :  for  ye  Itnow  not 
when  the  time  Is.    34.  (ror  the  Son  of  man  ie]  ao  a  man  taiiinp  a 

fur  Jovmey,  etc.  The  idea,  thus  far,  is  similar  to  that  in  the  openmg 
part  of  the  parable  of  the  talents  (Matthew,  xxv:  14,  15).  and  OOm* 
nandedthe  porter — or  *the  gate-keeper,' to  watch  — pointing  to 
the  official  duty  of  the  ministers  of  religion  to  give  warning  of  ap- 
proaching danger  to  the  people.  35.  Watch  ye  therefore ;  for  ye 
know  not  when  the  master  of  the  honee  oometh,  at  even,  or  at 
midnight,  or  at  the  coek-crowing,  or  in  the  morning— an  allusion 

to  the  four  Roman  watches  of  the  night.    36.  Lest,  COming  SUddoniy. 

he  find  you  sieeping.     See  Luke,  xii.  3^-40,  43^46.     3;^.  Am 

what  I  say  unto  you  —  this  Discourse,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
delivered  in  private,  I  say  unto  oH,  Watch— anticipating  ami  re- 
tpiiring  the  difTusion  of  His  teaching  by  them  amongst  all  His  dis- 
ciples, and  its  perpetuation  through  all  time. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ver.  i-ll.  The  Conspiracy  of  the  Jewish  Authorities  to  Put 
Jesus  to  Death  —  The  Supper  and  the  Annointing  at  Bethany 
—  Judas  Agrees  with  the  Chief  Priests  to  Betray  his  LoHd. 
(  =  Matthew,  xxvi.  1-16;  Luke,  xxii.  1-6;  John,  xii.  i-ii).  The 
events  of  this  Section  appeared  to  have  occurred  on  the  fourth  day  of 
the  Redeemer's  Last  Week— the  Wednesday* 

Conspiracy  of  the  Jewish  Authorities  to  put  Jesus  to  Death  {v,  I,  2), 

I.  After  two  days  was  the  feast  of  the  passover  and  of  unleaven- 
ed hread.  The  meaning  is,  that  two  days  after  what  is  about  to  be 
mentioned  the  Passover  would  arrive;  in  other  words,  what  fol- 
lows occurred  two  days  before  the  feast,    and  the  ohiof  prioots  and 

the  sorlhes  sought  how  they  night  taiie  him  by  eraft,  and  put  him 

to4 
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to  dealll.  From  Matthew's  fuller  acooant  fch.  xzri.)  we  learn  that 
our  Lord  announced  this  to  the  Twelve  as  follows,  being  the  first  an- 
nouncement to  them  of  the  precise  time :  "  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  Jesus  had  finished  all  these  sayings  "^-referring  to  the  contents 
of  ch.  xxiv.,  xxY.,  which  He  delivered  to  His  disciples ;  His  public 
ministry  being  now  closed:  from  Hia  fropkeHioi  He  is  now  passing 
into  His  Priestly  office,  although  all  along  Himself  took  our  infirm* 
ittes  and  bare  our  sicknesses-—"  He  said  unto  His  disciples,  Ye  know 
that  after  two  days  is  [the  feast  of]  the  Passover,  and  the  Son  of  man 
is  betrayed  to  be  cruciHed."  The  first  and  the  iast  steps  of  His  final 
sufferings  are  brought  together  in  this  brief  announcement  of  all  that 
was  to  take  place.  The  Passover  was  the  first  and  the  chief  of  the 
three  great  annual  festivals,  commemorative  of  the  redemption  of 
God's  people  from  Egypt,  through  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  a 
lamb  oivihely  appointed  to  be  dain  for  toat  end  ;  the  destroying  an- 
gel, "  when  he  saw  the  blood, /orxtM^  OTfer  "  the  Israelitish  houses,  on 
which  that  blood  was  seen,  when  he  came  to  destroy  all  the  first  bom 
in  the  land  of  £g3rpt  (Exodus,  xii.)  —  bright  typical  foreshadowing 
of  the  great  Sacrince,  and  the  redemption  effected  thereby.  Accord- 
ingly, **  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  who 
is  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working,"  it  was  so  ordered 
that  precisely  at  the  Passover  season,  "  Christ  our  Passover  should  be 
sacrificed  for  us."  On  the  day  following  the  Passover  commenced 
**  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,"  so  called  because  for  seven  days 
only  unleaven  bread  was  to  be  eaten  (Ekodus,  xii.  i8-2a)  See  i 
Corinthians,  v.  6-8.  We  are  further  told  by  Matthew  (xxvi.  3)  that 
the  consultation  was  held  in  the  palace  of  Caiaphas  the  high  priest, 
between  the  chief  priests,  (the  scribes),  and  the  elders  of  the  people 
how  "  they  might  take  Jesus  by  subtlety  and  kill  Him."  2.  Bllt  tney 
taM,  Not  on  the  feast  [dayl  — rather,  'not  during  the  fjgast;'  not 
until  the  seven  days  of  unleavened  bread  should  be  over,  leaf 
there  be  an  uproar  of  the  people.  In  consequence  of  the  vast  in- 
-flux  of  strangers,  embracing  all  the  male  population  of  the  land  who 
had  reached  a  certain  age,  there  were  witnin  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
at  this  fesfival  some  two  millions  of  people ;  and  in  their  excited 
state,  the  danger  of  tumult  and  bloodshed  among  "  the  people,"  who 
for  the  most  part  took  Jesus  for  a  prophet,  was  extreme.  (See  JoSR- 
PHUS,  Antiquities^  xx.  5,  3.)  What  plan,  if  any,  these  ecclesiastics 
fixed  upon  for  seizing  our  Lord,  does  not  appear.  But  the  proposal 
of  Judas  being  at  once  and  eagerly  gone  mto,  it  is  probable  they 
were  till  then  at  some  loss  for  a  plan  sufiiciently  quiet  and  yet  effect- 
ual. So,  just  at  the  feast  time  shall  it  be  done  ;  the  unexpected  offer 
of  Tudas  relieving  them  of  their  fears.  Thus,  as  Bengel  renuirks, 
did  the  divine  counsel  take  effect. 

The  Supper  and  the  Anointing  at  Bethany  Six  Days  be/ore  the  PasS" 
over  (v,  3-9).  The  time  of  this  part  of  the  narrative,  is  /our  days  be^ 
fore  what  has  just  been  related.  Had  it  been  part  of  the  regular  train 
of  events  which  our  Evangelist  designed  to  record,  he  would  probably 
have  inserted  it  in  its  proper  place,  before  the  conspiracv  of  the  Jew- 
ish authorities.  But  haying  come  to  the  treason  of  Judas,  he  seems 
to  have  gone  back  upon  the  scene  as  to  what  probably  gave  immediate 
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occasion  to  the  awful  deed.  3.  And  beiiifl  Ir  Bethaiiy»  ii  the  hoMe 
of  SiMon  the  leper,  as  be  eat  tt  meal,  there  caiM  a  weiaaii.    It 

was  "  Maxy,"  as  we  learn  ftom  John,  xii.  3.  havlag  an  alalMMter 
bex  of  ointment  of  epikenard  — pure  nard,  a  celebrated  aromatic^ 
(See  Song  of  Solomon,  i.  12.)    very  preciono  —  "  very  costly  "  (John, 

xii.  3),  and  eke  brake  the  bwc,  and  poured  it  on  hie  head— "and 

annointed/'  adds  John,  *'  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  His  feet  with  her 
hair :  and  the  house  was  filled  with  the  odour  of  the  ointment."  The* 
only  use  of  this  was  to  refresh  and  exhilarate — a  grateful  compliment 
in  the  East,  amidst  the  closeness  of  a  heated  atmosphere,  with  many^ 
guests  at  a  feast  Such  was  the  form  in  which  Maxys  love  to  Christ,, 
at  so  much  cost  to  herself,  poured  itself  out    4.  And  there  WOTO 

eo«e  that  bad  IndlgnaAlon  witbin  tbemeelvee  and  eaM,  Matthew 

says  (xxvi.  8),  *'Bttt  men  His  diacipleit  saw  it,  Uiey  had  indignation, 
saying."  The  spokesman,  however,  was  none  of  the  true-hearted 
Eleven— as  we  learn  from  John  (xii.  4):  *'Then  saith  one  of  His 
disciples,  Judas  Iscariot,  Simon's  son,  which  should  betray  Him.** 
Doubtless  the  thought  stirred  first  in  kis  breast,  and  issued  from*  his 
base  lips ;  and  some  of  the  rest,  ignorant  of  his  true  character  and 
feeling^  and  carried  away  by  his  plausible  speech,  might  for  the  mo* 
ment  feel  some  chagrin  at  the  apparent  waste.    Why  wao  tbie  waste 

of  the  ointment  made?    5.  for  it  might  have  been  eold  for  more 

than  three  handred  penee  —  between  nine  and  ten  pounds  sterling, 

and  have  been  given  to  the  poor.    And  they  mnrmnred  againet  her. 

"  This  he  said,"  remarks  John,  and  the  remark  is  of  exceeding  im- 
portance, '*  not  that  he  cared  for  the  poor  but  because  he  was  a  thief, 
and  had  the  bag  " —  the  scrip  or  treasure  chest ;  "  and  bare  what  was 
put  therein"  —  not  'bare  it  off'  by  theft,  as  some  understand  it.  It 
IS  true  that  he  did  this ;  but  the  expression  means  simply  that  he  had 
charge  of  it  and  its  contents,  or  was  treasurer  to  Jesus  and  the 
Twelve.  What  a  remarkable  arrangement  was  this,  by  which  an 
avaricious  and  dishonest  person  was  not  only  taken  into  the  number 
of  the  Twelve,  but  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  their  little  property  ! 
The  purposes  which  this  served  are  obvious  enough  ;  but  it  is  Uifther 
noticeable,  that  the  remotest  hint  was  never  given  to  the  Eleven  of 
his  true  character,  nor  did  the  disciples  most  favoured  with  the  inti* 
macy  of  Jesus  ever  suspect  him,  till  a  few  minutes  before  he  volun- 
tarily separated  himself  from  their  company  —  for  ever!    '6.  And 

Jeene  eald,  Let  her  alone ;  why  tronbie  ye  her  ?  ebe  bath  wrought 

a  good  work  on  me.  It  was  gobd  in  itself,  and  so  was  acceptable  to 
Christ ;  it  was  eminently  seasonable,  and  so  more  acceptable  still ; 
and  it  was  "what  she  could,"  and  so  most  acceptable  of  all.  7. 
For  ye  have  the  poor  with  you  ahvaye  —  referring  to  Deuteronomy, 

XV.  II,  and  wheneoever  ye  will  ye  may  do  them  good :  but  me  ye 

have  not  alwaye  —  a  gentle  hint  of  His  approaching  departure,  by 
One  who  knew  the  worth  of  His  own  presence.  8.  She  hath  done 
what  ebe  OOUld  —  a  noble  testimonv,  embodying  a  principle  of  im- 
mense importance,    ehe  h  oofflo  anrohand  to  anoint  my  body  to 

the  burying  —  or,  as  in  John  (xiL  7),  "  Against  the  day  of  My  burying 
hath  she  kept  this."  Not  that  she,  dear  heart,  thought  of  His  burial; 
much  less  reserved  any  of  her  xuurd  to  anoint  her  dMd  Lord*    But  as 
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the  time  was  so  near  at  hand  when  that  office  would  have  to  be  per- 
formcd,  and  she  was  not  to  have  that  pnvikge  even  after  the  spices 
were  kreught  for  the  purpose  (ch.  zvi.  i),  He  lovingly  regards  it  as  done 
now,  *  In  the  act  of  love  done  to  Him,'  say»  Olshauskn  beautifaUy, 
she*  has  erected  to  herself  an  eternal  monument,  as  lasting  as  the 
Gospel,  the  eternal  Word  of  God.  Froni  generation  to  generation 
this  remarkable  prophecy  of  the  Lord  has  been  fulfilled ;  and  even 
we,  in  explaining  this  saying. of  the  Redeemer,  of  necessity  contii- 
bute  to  its  accomplishment.'  '  Who  but  Himself,'  asks  Stier,  '  had 
the  power  to  ensure  to  anv  work  of  man,  even  if  resounding  in  his 
own  time  through  the  whole  earth,  an .  imperishable  remembrance  in 
the  stream  of  history?  Behold  once  more  here  the  majesty  of  His 
royal  Judicial  suprenaicy  in  the  government  of  the  wOrlo,  in  this 

"  Verily  I  say  unto  you."  ^  la  Ano  J wlas  Itoariot.  MM  of  the  twelve, 
went  Mute  the  chief  prieete,  to  betray  him  ente  tnem — >>.,  to  make 

his  proposals  and  to  oargain  with  them,  as  appears  from  Matthew's 
fuller  statement  (ch.  xxvi.),  which  says,  he  "  went  unto  the  chief  priests, 
and  said,  What  will  ye  give  me,  and  I  will  deliver  Him  unto  you  ? 
And  they  covenanted  with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver"  (v.  15). 
The  thirty  pieces  of  silver  were  thirty  shekels,  the  fine  paid  for  man 
or  maid-servant  accidently  killed  (Exodus,  xxi.  32),  and  equal  to  be* 
tween  four  and  five  pounds  sterling  -^ "  a  goodly  price  that  I  was 

{>rized  at  of  them  !"  (Zechariah,  xi.  13.)     Ii.  And  when  tiiey  hewil 
t,  they  were  giai,  and  tirenleed  te  fpive  iilm  money.    Matthew 

alone  records  the  precise  sum,  because  a  remaricable  and  complicated 

Srophecy,  which  he  was  afterwards  to  refer  to,  was  fulfilled  by  it. 
nd  he  eonglit  how  he  might  eonveniently  betray  him— or,  as  more 

full^  given  in  Luke,  (xxii.  o),  "  And  he  promised,  and  sought  oppor« 
tunity  to  betray  Him  unto  them  in*  the  absence  of  the  multitude." 
That  he  should  avoid  an  "  uproar  "  or  *  riot '  among  the  people,  which 
probably  was  made  an  essential  condition  by  the  Jewish  authorities, 
was  thus  assented  to  by  the  traitor  ;  into  w^om,  says  Luke,  (xxii.  3). 
'*  Satan  entered,"  to  put  him  upon  this  hellish  deed. 

12-26.  Preparation  for  and  Last  Celebration  of  the  Pass- 
over—Announcement OF  the  Traitor-^  Institution  of  the 
Supper.  (=  Matthew,  xxvi.  17-30;  Luke,  xxii.  7-23,  39;  John,  xiiL 
8I-30.)    See  Matthew,  xxvi.  i7-3a 

27-3I.  The  Desertion  of  Jesus  by  His  Disciples,  and  the 
Faul  of  Peter,  Foretold.  (==  Matthew,  xxvi.  31-35;  Luke,  xxii. 
31-38  ;  John,  xiii.  36-38.)    iSee  Matthew,  xxvi.  31-35. 

32-42.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden.  (= Matthew,  xxvi.  36-46 ; 
^uke,  xxii.  39-46.)    See  Matthew,  xxvi.  36-46. 

43-52.  Betrayal  and  Apprehension  of  Jesus —  Fught  op 
His  D1SCIPLE&  (=s Matthew,  xxvi.  47-56;  Luke,  xxii.  47-53;  John, 
xviii.  1-18.)    See  Matthew,  xxvi.  47-56. 

63-72.  Jesus  Arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrim,  Condemned 
TO  Die,  and  Shamefully  Entreated— The  Fall  of  Peter. 
<=Matthew,  xxvi.  57-75  ;  Luke,  xxii.  54*71;  John,  xviii.  13-18,  94-27.) 
Had  we  only  the  first  three  Gospels,  we  should  have  concluded  that 
our  Lord  was  led  immediately  to  Caiaphas,  and  had  before  the  Coun- 
cil.   But  as  the  Sanhedrim  could  haxdty  have  been  brou^t  toother 
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at  fhe  dead  hoar  of  night —-bf  whkh  time  our  Lord  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  oncers  sent  to  take  Htm— •  and  as  it  was  only  "as  soon 
as  it  was  day  **  that  the  Conncil  met  (LnbC)  aaii.  66),  wt  should-  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  knowing  what  wm  done  with  Him  during 
those  intervening  hours.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  however,  all  this  is 
cleared  up,  and  a  very  important  addition  to  our  infoimation  is  made 
(Tohn,  xviii.  13,  14,  X9*34).  Let  us  endeavor  to  trace  the  events  in 
the  true  order  of  succession,  and  in  the  detail  supplied  by  a  com- 
parison of  all  the  four  streams  of  text. 

Jtsus  is  hr^Hght privaUfy  before  Anmu^  the  Father4n'la'W  of  Caia- 
phas  (J<^m,  xviii.  13,  14).  13.  "And  they  led  Him  away  to  Annas 
first ;  for  he  was  father-in-law  to  Caiaphas,  which  was  the  high  priest 
that  same  year."  This  successful  Annas,  as  Elucott  remarks,  was 
appointed  high  priest  by  Quirinus  a.d.  12,  and  aAer  holding  the  office 
for  several  years,  was  deposed  by  Valerius  Gratus,  Pilate's  predecessor 
in'  the  procuiatorship  of  Judea  [Josephus,  AfUiqmties^  xviii.  2,  i, 
&C.]  He  appeaiB,  however,  to  have  possessed  vast  influence,  having 
obtained  the  high  priesthood,  not  only  for  his  son  Eleasar,  and  his 
son-in-law  Caiaphas,  but  subseqently  for  four  other  sons,  under  the 
last  of  whom  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  was  put  to  death  (lb., 
XX.  9,  i).  It  is  thus  highly  probable  that,  besides  having  the  title  of 
'*  high  priest  *'  merely  as  one  who  had  filled  the  office,  he  to  a  great 
degree  retained  the  powers  he  had  formerly  exercised,  and  came  to  be 
r^arded  practically  as  a  kind  of  rightful  high  priest.  14.  "Now 
Caiaphas  was  he  which  gave  counsel  to  the  Jews,  that  it  was  expedi- 
ent that  one  man  ^ould  die  for  the  people/' .  See  John,  xi.  50. 
What  passed  between  Annas  and  our  Lord  during  this  interval  the 
beloved  disciple  reserves  till  he  has  related  the  b^inning  of  Peter's 
€all.  To  this,  then,  as  recorded  by  our  own  Evangelist,  let  us  mean- 
while listen. 

PeUr  obtains  Access  witkin  tke  QHodras^U  of  thi  High  Priests 
Pesidenee^  and  Warms  Himself  at  the  Fire  iv,  ^3,  54).    53.  Aad  they 

led  Jetue  away  to  the  M|ih  prlett :  aad  wKb  bl«  were  Meeflibled  — 

or  rather,  'there  gathered  together  unto  Him,'  aU  the  Chief  prieete 

aad  the  eldere  and  the  eiMrlbee.    it  was  then  a  full  and  formal 

meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Now,  as  the  first  three  Evangelists  place 
all  Peter^s  denials  of  his  Lord  after  this,  we  should  naturally  conclude 
that  they  took  place  whiie  our  Lord  stood  before  the  Sanhedrim,  But 
besides  that  the  natural  impression  is  that  the  scene  around  the  fire 
took  place  over-night^  the  second  crowing  of  the  coch^  if  we  are  to 
credit  ancient  writers,  would  occur  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
watdi,  or  between  three  and  four  in  the  morning.  By  that  time, 
however,  the  council  had  probably  convened,  being  warned,  perhaps, 
that  they  were  to  prepare  for  being  called  at  any  hour  of  the  morning, 
should  the  Prisoner  be  successfully  secured.  If  this  be  correct,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  only  the  last  of  Peter's  three  denials  would  take 
place  while  our  Lord  was  under  trial  before  the  Sanhedrim.  One 
thing  more  may  rehire  explanation.  If  our  Lord  had  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  residence  of  Annas  to  that  of  Caiaphas,  one  is  apt  to 
wonder  that  there  is  no  mention  of  His  being  marched  from  the  one 
to  the  other.    But  die  building,  in  all  likelihood,  was  one  and  the 
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Mine ;  in  Which  cmse  He  would  merely  have  to  be  taken,  perhapi 
across  the  court,  from  one  chamber  to  another.  54.  Alld  PinST  fol- 
lowed hin  afer  OC  OVOO  Into -^ or  'from  Ax,  even  to  the  interior 
of/  the  palace  of  tm  higll  prieot  *  An  Oriental  house/  says  ROB^ 
INSON,  '  is  usually  built  around  a  quadrangular  interior  court ;  into 
which  there  is  a  passage  (sometimes  arched)  through  the  front  part  of 
the  house,  dosed  next  the  street  by  a  heavy  folding  Mte,  with  a 
smaller  wicket  for  sinsle  persons,  kept  by  a  porter.  The  interior 
court,  often  paved  or  flagged,  and  open  to  the  sky,  is  the  kaU,  which 
our  translators  have  rendered  "palace,"  where  the  attendants  made  a 
fire ;  and  the  passage  beneath  the  front  of  the  house,  from  the  street 
to  this  court,  is  the  porch*  The  place  where  Jesus  stood  before  the 
high  priest  may  have  been  an  open  room,  or  place  of  audience  on  the 
groundfloor,  in  the  rear  or  on  one  side  of  the  court ;  such  rooms, 
open  in  front,  being  customary.  It  was  close  upon  the  court,  for 
Jesus  heard  all  that  was  going  on  around  the  fire,  and  turned  and 

looked  upon  Peter  (Luke,  xxii.  61.)'    And  lie  eat  witli  the  oervante, 

and  warmed  himeelf  at  the  fire.  The  graphic  details,  here  omitted, 
are  supplied  in  the  other  Gospels.  John,  xviii.  18,  **  And  the  servants 
and  otticers  stood  there  (that  is,  in  the  hall,  within  the  quadrangle 
open  to  the  skyX  who  had  made  a  fire  of  coals,"  or  *  charcoal '  (in  a 
brazier  probably),  for  it  was  cold/'  John  alone  of  all  the  Evangelists 
mentions  the  material,  and  the  coldness  of  the  night,  as  Webster  & 
Wilkinson  remark.  The  elevated  situation  of  Jerusalem,  observes 
Tholuck,  renders  it  so  cold  about  Easter,  as  to  make  a  watch-fire  at 
nieht  indispensible.  "  And  Peter  stood  with  them  and  warmed  him- 
seu/'  **  He  went  in  (sAys  Matthew,  xxvi.  58),  and  sat  with  the  ser- 
vants to  see  the  end**  These  two  minute  statements  throw  an  inter- 
esting light  on  each  other.  His  wishing  to  '*  see  the  end,"  or  issue  of 
these  proceedings,  was  what  led  him  into  the  palace,  for  he  evidently 
feared  the  worst.  But  once  in,  the  serpent  coil  is  drawn  closer  ;  it  is 
a  cold  night,  and  whv  should  not  he  take  advantage  of  the  fire  as 
well  as  others  ?  Besides,  in  the  talk  of  the  crowd  about  the  all  en- 
grossing topic,  he  may  pick  up  something  which  he  would  like  to  hear. 
Poor  Peter ! — But  now,  let  us  leave  him  warming  himself  at  the  fire, 
and  listening  to  the  hum  of  talk  about  this  strange  case  by  which  the 
subordinate  officials,  passing  to  and  fro  and  crowding  around  the  fire 
in  this  open  court  would  while  away  the  time ;  and  following  what 
appears  the  order  of  the  Evangelical  Narrative,  let  us  turn  to  Peter's 
Lord. 

Jesus  is  Interrogated  hy  Annas — His  Dignified  Refly —  Is  TreaUd 
toith  Indignity  by  one  of  the  Ojficials — His  Meeh  RAuhe  (John,  xviii. 
19-23).  We  have  seen  that  it  is  only  the  Fourth  Evangelist  who  tells 
us  that  our  Lord  was  sent  to  Annas  first,  over  nieht,  until  the  Sanhe- 
drim could  be  ?ot  together  at  earliest  dawn.  We  have  now,  in  the 
same  Gospel,  the  deeply  instructive  scene  that  passed  during  this 
non-official  interview.     19.  "  The  high  priest  [Annas]  then  asked 

iesns  of  His  disciples  and  of  His  doctrine** ^probaoly  to  entrap 
lim  into  some  statements  which  might  be  used  against  Him  at  the 
trial.  From  our  Lord's  answer  it  would  seem  that  *'  His  disciples  '^ 
were  understood  to  be  some  secret  party,    ao.  "  Jesus  aniwered  him. 
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I  tpake  openly  to  the  world"— cf.  ch.  Tii.  4.  He  speaks  of  "His 
paoUc  teaching  as  now  a  past  thing — as  now  all  over.  **  I  ever 
taught  in  the  synagogue  ana  in  the  temple,  whither  the  Jews  always 
lesort,"  coortinc  publicitv,  though  with  sublime  noiselessness,  "  and 
in  secret  have  i  said  nothing"— rather,  'spake  I  nothing/  that  is, 
nothing  different  from  what  He  taught  in  public ;  all  His  private 
communications  with  the  Twelve  being  but  explanations  and  develop- 
ments of  His  public  teaching.  (Cf.  Isaiah,  uv.  19 ;  xlviii.  16.)  31. 
**  Why  askest  ttiou  Me?  ask  them  which  heard  Me  wlwt  I  have  said 
to  them" — rather,  *what  I  said  nnto  them:'  "behold,  they  know 
what  I  said."  From  this  mode  of  replying,  it  is  evident  that  our 
Lord  saw  the  attempt  to  draw  Him  into  self-criminatioo,  and  resenied 
it  by  falling  back  upon  the  right  of  every  accused  party  to  have  some 
charge  laia  against  Him  by  competent  witnesses.  33.  '*  And  when 
He  had  thus  spoken,  one  of  the  officers  which  stood  by  struck  Jesus 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  saying,  Answerest  Thou  the  hi|^  priest 
90? "(See  Isaiah,  1.  6.)  It  would  seem,  from  Acts,  xxiii.  3,  that  this 
summary  and  undigni£ed  way  of  punishing  what  was  deemed  inso- 
lence in  the  accused  had  the  sanction  even  of  the  high  priests  them- 
selves. 33.  "  Jesus  answered  him.  If  I  have  spoken  evil  "  —  rather, 
'If  I  spoke  evil,*  in  reply  to  the  high  priest,  "bear  witness  of  the 
evil ;  but  if  well,  why  smitest  thou  Me  ?  "  He  does  not  say,  '  if  not 
evil,'  as  if  His  i*^ly  had  been  merely  unobjectionable  ;  but "  if  weU^ 
which  seems  to  challenge  something;  altogether  fitting  in  the  remon- 
strance He  had  addtessed  to  the  high  pnest.  From  our  Lord's  pro- 
cedure here,  by  the  way,  it  is  evident  enoueh  that  His  own  precept  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  -—  that  when  smitten  on  the  one  cheek  we 
are  to  turn  to  the  smiter  the  other  also  (Matthew,  v.  39) —  is  not  to  be 
taken  to  the  letter. 

Annas  Sends  Jtsu^  to  Caiaphas  (v.  34).  34.  "  [Now]  Annas  had 
sent  Him  bound  unto  Caiaphas  the  high  priest."  On  the  meaning  of 
this  verse  there  is  mn^  arversity  of  opinion,  and  according  as  we 
understand  it  will  be  the  conclusion  we  come  to,  whether  there  was 
but  one  hearing  of  our  Lord  before  Annas  and  Caiaphas  together,  or 
whether,  accoraing  to  the  view  we  have  given  above,  there  were  two 
kearings — a  preliminary  and  informal  one  before  Annas,  and  a  for- 
mal and  official  one  before  Caiaphas  and  the  Sanhedrim.  If  our 
translators  have  given  the  right  sense  of  the  verse,  there  was  but  one 
hearing  before  Caiaphas ;  and  then  this  34th  verse  is  to  be  read  as  a 
parenthesis^  merely  supplementing  what  was  said  in  v.  13.  This  is 
the  view  of  Calvin,  Bsza,  Grotius,  Bengel,  db  Wette,  Meyer, 
LucKE,  Tholuck.  But  there  are  decided  objections  to  this  view. 
First,  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  Maturat  sense  of  the  whole  pas- 
sage, embracing  v.  13,  14  and  19-34,  is  that  of  a  preliminary  non- 
official  hearing  before  "  Annas  fijst,"  the  particulars  of  which  are 
accordingly  recorded  ;  and  then  of  a  transference  of  our  Lord  from 
Annas  to  Caiaphas.  Second,  On  the  other  view,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  why  the  Evangelist  should  not  have  inserted  v.  34  immediately 
after  v»  13  ;  or  rather,  how  he  could  well  have  done  otherwise.  As 
it  stands,  it  is  not  only  quite  out  of  its  proper  place,  but  comes  in 
most  perpleziagly.    Whereas,  if  we  take  it  as  a  simple  statement  oC 
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fiftct,  that  after  Annas  had  finished  his  interview  with  J^ns,  as  re*, 
corded  in  v.  19-23,  he  transferred  Him  to  Cciaphas  to  be  formally 
tried,  all  is  clear  and  natural.  Third,  The  pluperfect  sense  "had 
sent "  is  in  the  translation  only ;  the  sense  of  the  original  word  being 
simply  *  sent/  And  though  there  are  cases  where  the  aorist  here  used 
has  the  sense  of  an  English  plupediect,  this  sense  is  not  to  be  put 
upon  it  unless  it  be  obvious  and  indisputable.  Here  that  is  so  fav 
from  being  the  case,  that  the  pluperfect  *■  had  sent '  is  rather  an  un«i 
warrantable  interpretation  than  a  simple  transioHon  of  the  word ;  in- 
forming the  reader  that,  acceding  to  the  inew  of  our  translators ^  our 
Lord  "  nad  been  "  sent  to  Caiaphas  before  the  interview  just  recorded 
by  the  Evangelist;  whereas,  if  we  'translate  the  verse  literally— > 
Annas  sent  Him  bound  unto  Caiaphas  the  high  priest "  —  we  get  just 
the  information- we  expect,  that  Annas,  having  merely  * precognosced* 
the  prisoner,  hoping  to  draw  something  out  of  Him,  *'  sent  Him  to 
Caiaphas "  to  be  formally  tried  before  the  proper  tribunal.  This  is 
Uie  view  of  Chrysostom  and  Augustin  among  the  Fathers ;  and  of 
the  modems,  of  Olsmausen,  Schleibrmacher,  Neandbr,  Ebrard, 
WiESELER,  Lange,  Luthardt.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  text  of 
our  second  Gospel,  and  in  it  to— 

Tke  Judicial  Trial  and  Condemnation  of  the  Lord  ^sus  by  the  San^ 
hedfim  (v,  55-64).  But  let  the  reader  observe,  that  though  this  is  in- 
troduced by  the  Evangelist  before  any  of  the  denials  of  Peter  are 
recorded,  we  have  given  reasons  for  concluding  that  probably  the  first 
two  denials  took  place  while  our  Lord  was  with  Annas,  and  the  last 
onlv  during  the  trial  before  the  Sanhedrim.    55.  And  the  Chi6f  pHetto 

and  all  the  oeiincil  sought  for  witneet  afalnet  Jeeus  to  put  him  to 

death  :  Matthew  (xxvi.  59)  says  they  "  sought  false  witness."  They 
knew  they  could  find  nothing  valid ;  but  having  their  Prisoner  to 
bring  before  Pilate,  they  behoved  to  puihe  a  case,  and  fOUnd  none  — 
none  that  would  suit  their  purpose,  or  make  a  decent  e^round  of  charge 

before  Pilate.    56.  For  Many  bear  fUae  wltneoe  agaTnot  him.    From 

their  debasing  themselves  to  **  seeh "  them,  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
they  were  hrioed  to  bear  false  witness  ;  though  there  are  never  want- 
ing sycophants  enough,  ready  to  sell  themselves  for  nought,  if  they 
may  but  get  a  smile  from  those  above  them  :  see  a  similar  scene  in 
Acts,  vi.  1 1-14.  How  is  one  reminded  here  of  that  complaint.  "  False 
witnesses  did  rise  up :  they  laid  to  My  charge  things  that  I  knew  not ! " 

(Psalm  xxxv.  11).    feut  their  witneee  agreed  not  together,    if  even 

two  of  them  had  been  agreed,  it  would  have  been  greedily  enough  laid 
hold  of,  as  all  that  the  kw  insisted  upon  even  in  capital  cases  (Deu- 
teronomy, xvii.  6).  But  even  in  this  they  failed.  One  cannot  but 
admire  the  providence  which  secured  this  result ;  since,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  seems  astonishing  that .  those  unscrupulous  prosecutors  and 
their  ready  tools  should  so  bungle  a  business  in  whicn  they  felt  their 
whole  interests  bound  up,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  even  a  plausible  case,  the  effect  on  the  procuress  of 
the  Gospel  might  for  a  time  have  been  injurious.  But  at  the  very 
time  when  His  enemies  were  saying,  "God  hath  forsaken  Htm  ;  per« 
secute  and  take  Him  ;  for  there  is  none  to  deliver  Him  **  (Psalm  Ixxi. 
Xi),  He  whose  Witness  He  was  and  whose  work  He  was  doing  waa 
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keeping  Him  ts  HM  ftppTe  of  His  eye,  a.nd  while  He  was  making  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  wai  r^strainine  the'  remainder  of  that 

wrath  (Psalm  Ixxvi.  lo).    57.  And  tliere  aiiM6  eerUdii,  and  btre  fUse 

wttness  agallitt  him  —  Matthew  (xxvi.  60)  is  more  precise  here  :  "  Ai 
the  last  came  two  false  witnesses."  As  no  two  had  before  agreed  in 
anything,  they  felt  it  necessarf'  to  secttre  a  dvplicaf e  testimony  to 
something,  but  they  were  long  of  succeeding.  And  what  was  it,  when 
at  length  it  was  brought  forward?    tAytHO.  $%.  We  hMrd llim  say,  I 

wHI  deatray  tMataaiple,  tKat  la  aiade  witli  haada;  aad  withia  three 
daya  I  wHi  balld  another  made  wHhottt  handa.    On  this  charge, 

observe,  first,  that  eager  as  His  enemies  were  to  find  criminal  matter 
against  our  Lx>rd,  they  had  to  go  back  to  the  outset  of  His  ministry^ 
His  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  more  than  three  years  before  this.  In  all 
that  He  said  and  did  after  that,  though  ever  increasing  in  boldness, 
they  could  find  nothing :  Next,  that  even  then,  they  fix  only  on  one 
speech,  of  two  or  three  words,  which  they  dared  to  adduce  against 
Him  :  Further,  they  most  manifestly  pervert  the  speech  of  our  Lord. 
We  say  not  this  because  in  Mark's  form  of  it,  it  differs  from  the  report 
of  the  words  given  by  the  Fourth  Evan^list  (John,  ii.  18-23)  —  the 
only  one  of  the  Evangelists  who  reports  it  all,  or  mentions  even  any 
visit  paid  by  our  Lord  to  Jerusalem  before  His  last  — >  but  because  the 
one  report  bears  truth,  and  the  other  falsehood,  on  its  face.  When 
our  Lord  said  on  that  occasion,  **  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three 
days  I  will  raise  it  up  "  they  mighty  for  a  moment,  have  understood 
Him  to  refer  to  the  temple  out  of  whose 'courts  He  had  swept  the 
buyers  and  sellers.  But  after  they  had  expressed  their  astonishment 
at  His  words,  in  that  sense  of  them,  and  reasoned  upon  the  time  it 
had  taken  to  rear  the  temple  as  it  then  stood,  since  no  answer  to  this 
appears  to  have  been  given  by  our  Lord,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
they  should  continue  in  the  persuasion  that  this  was  reallv  His  mean- 
ing. But  finally,  even  if  the  more  ignorant  among  them  had  done  so, 
it  IS  next  to  certain  that  the  eedesiastics^  who  were  the  persetutors  in 
this  case  did  not  beHeve  that  this  was  His  meaning.  For  in  less  than 
three  days  after  this  they  went  to  Pilate,  saying,  "  Sir,  we  remember 
that  that  deceiver  said,  while  He  was  yet  alive,  after  three  days  I  wiU 
rise  again "  (Matthew,  xxvii.  63).  Now  what  utterance  of  Christ 
known  to  His  enemies,  could  this  refer  to,  if  not  to  this  very  saying 
about  destroying  and  rearing  up  the  temple  ?  And  if  so,  it  puts  it 
beyond  a  doubt  that  by  this  time,  at  least,  they  were  perfectly  aware 
that  our  Lord's  words  referred  to  His  death  by  their  hands  and  His 
resurrection  by  His  own.     But  this  is  confirmed  by  the  next  verse. 

59.  Bat  neither  so  did  their  witaeee  agree  together — f>.,  not  even 

as  to  so  brief  a  speech,  consisting  of  but  a  few  words,  was  there  such 
a  concurrence  in  their  mode  of  reporting  it  as  to  make  out  a  decent 
case.  In  such  a  charge  everything  depmded  on  the  very  terms  alleged 
to  have  been  used.  For  every  one  must  see  that  a  very  slight  turn, 
either  way,  given  to  such  words,  would  make  them  either  something 
like  indicbable  matter^  or  else  a  ridiculous  ground  for  a  criminal  charge 
—  would  either  give  them  a  colourable  pretext  for  the  charge  of  im- 
piety which  they  were  bent  on  making  out,  or  else  make  the  whole 
saying  appear^  on  the  worst  view  that  could  be  taken  of  it,  as  mcre^r 
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some  mystical  or  empty  bout.  60.  AlltweresI  tll«H  KOthiM  ?  what 
It  it  which  thtM  witllMt  aitlMt  thee  ?  Clearly,  they  felt  that  tktir 
€tnt  had  failed^  and  bf  this  artfal  question  the  high  priest  hoped  to 
mttfrom  His  own  mouth  what  they  had  in  vain  tried  to  obtain  from 
their  false  and  contradictory  witnesses.    But  in  this,  too,  they  failed. 

61.  But  be  held  hit  peace,  aad  aaewered  notbiaf.    This  must  have 

nonplused  them.  But  they  were  not  to  be  easily  baulked  of  their 
objecL    Afaia  the  high  prieet*- arose  .(Matthew,  xxvi.  62),  matters 

having  now  come  to  a  crisis,  and  atked  him,  aad  tald  aate  hiai,  Art 
tboa  the  Christ,  the  tea  of  the  Bieeeed  7   Why  our  Lord  should 

have  answered  this  question,  when  He  was  silent  as  to  the  former,  we 
might  not  have  quite  seen,  but  for  Matthew,  who  says  ^xxvi  63)  that 
the  hi^h  priest  put  Him  upon  solemn  oath^  saying,  "  I  adjure  Thee  by 
the  livine  God,  that  Thou  tell  us  whether  Thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God.  Such  an  adjuration  was  understood  to  render  an  answer 
legally  necessary  (Leviticus,  v.  z).  62.  Aad  Jeeas  said,  I  aai  —  or,  as 
in  Matthew,  xxvi.  64,  "  Thou  ha^t  said  [it]."  In  Luke,  however  (xxii. 
70),  the  answer,  "  Ye  say  that  I  am,"  should  be  rendered  —  as  db 
Wettk,  Meyer,  Ellicott,  and  the  best  critics  >£'«€  that  the  pre- 
position requires — *  Ye  say  [it],  for  I  am  [so].'  Some  words,  how- 
ever, were  spoken  by  our  Lord  before  giving  His  answer  to  this 
solemn  question.  These  are  recorded  by  Luke  alone  (xxii.  67,  68) : 
"  Art  Thou  the  Chrbt  (they  asked)?  tell  us.  And  He  said  unto  them« 
If  I  tell  you,  ye  will  not  believe :  and  if  I  also  ask "  —  or  *  interro- 
gate '  "  you,  ye  will  not  answer  Me,  nor  let  Me  go."  This  seems  to 
Save  been  uttered  before  giving  His  direct  answer,  as  a  calm  remon- 
•trance  and  dignified  protest  against  the  prejudgment  of  His  case  and 
the  unCsimess  of  their  mode  of  procedure.  But  now  let  us  hear  the 
rest  of  the  answer,  in  which  the  conscious  majesty  of  Jesus  breaks 
forth  from  behind  the  dark  cloud  which  overhung  Him  as  He  stood 
before  the  Council :  aad  (in  that  character)  ye  ehall  eee  the  eoa  of 

aiaa  eittiaf  oa  the  right  bead  of  power,  aad  oemiag  ia  the  oioade 

of  beavea.  In  Matthew  (xxvi.  64)  a  slightly  different  but  interesting 
turn  is  given  to  it  by  one  word :  "  Thou  hast  said  [it]  :  nevertheless 
-»  We  prefer  this  sense  of  the  word  to  '  besides,'  which  some  recent 
critics  aecide  for  —  *'  I  say  unto  you.  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son 
of  man  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven."  The  word  rendered  **  hereaAer  "  means,  not  *  at  some  future 
time '  (as  now  "  hereafter "  commonly  does),  but  what  the  English 
word  originally  signified,  *  after  here/  '  after  now '  or  '  from  this  tmie/ 
Accordingly,  in  Luke,  xxii.  69,  the  words  used  mean  *  from  now.'  So 
that  though  the  reference  we  have  given  it  to  the  day  of  His  glorious 
Second  Appearing  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  doubt,  He  would,  by 
using  the  expression, '  From  this  time,'  convey  the  important  thought 
which  He  had  before  expressed,  immediately  after  the  traitor  left  the 
Supper-table  to  do  his  dark  work,  **  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified  " 
(Jolui,  xiii.  31).  At  this  moment,  and  by  this  speech,  did  He  "  wit^ 
ness  the  good  confessicvi "  emphatically  and  properly,  as  the  apostle 
says,  I  Timothy,  vi.  13.  Our  translators  render  the.  words  there, 
"  Who  before  Pontius  Pilate  witnessed  ; "  referring  it  to  the  admission 
of  His  being  a  King^t  in  the  presence  of  Cesar's  own  chief  representa- 
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tive.  But  it  shotild  be  rendered,  as  LtTTHSlt  renders  it  and  as  the 
best  interpreters  now  understand  it,  *  Who  under  Pontius  Pilate  wit- 
nessed/ &e.  '''In  this  view  of  it,  the  apostle  is  referring  not  to  what 
our  Lord  confessed  ^/Jt^  Pilate — which;  though  noble,  was  not  of 
such  primary  importance  -^  but  to  that  sublime  confession  which, 
under  Pilate's  administration.  He  witnessed  before  the  only  com- 
petent tribunal  on  such  occasions,  the  Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Council 
of  God's  chosen  nation  that  He  was  THE  Messiah,  and  the  Son  of 
THE  Blessed  One  ;  in  the  former  word  owning  his  Supreme  Official, 
in  the  Utter  His  Supreme  Persona/  Dignity.  63.  The"  the  high 
priest  rent  hie  Olethee.     For  this  expression  of  horror  at  btaspfumy, 

see  2  Kings,  xviii.  37.  and  saith.  Wnst  need  we  any  Hirther  wit- 
neseee  ?   64.  Ye  have  beard  the  btasphemy.    (See  John,  x.  33.)    in 

Luke  (xxii.  71),  **  For  we  ourselves  have  heard  of  His  own  mouth  "  — 
an  affectation  of  religious  horror,    what  thittlc  ve  ?    '  Sav  what  the 

verdict  is  to  be.'    And  thev  all  condemned  him  to  be  guiify  of  death 

—  or  of  a  capital  crime,  which  blasphemy  against  God  was  according 
to  the  JewiA  Mw  (Levittcus,  tociv.  16).  Yet  not  absolutely  all ;  for 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  "  a  good  man  and  a  just,"  was  one  of  that 
Council,  and  *  he  was  not  a  eonsentinr  party  to  the  counsel  and  deed 
of  them,'  for  that  is  the~  strict  sense  6?  the  words  of  Luke,  xxiii.  50,  51. 
Probably  he  absented  himself,  and  Nicodenius  also,  from  this  meeting 
of  the  Council,  the  temper  of  which  they  would  know  too  well  to 
expect  their  voice  to  be  listened  to  ;  and  in  that  case,  the  words  of  our 
Evangelist  are  to  be  taken  strictly,  that,  without  one  dissentient  voice, 
"  all  [present]  condemned  Him  to  be  guilty  of  death." 

The  Blessed  One  is  now  Shamefully  Entreated  (v.  65).  Every  word 
here  must  be  carefully  observed,  and  the  s^eral  accounts  put  tdgether, 
that  we  may  lose  none  of  the  awful  indignities  about  to  be  described. 

65.  And  eome  began  to  epit  on  him— or,  as  in  Matthew,  xxvi.  67, 

"  to  spit  in  [or 'into']  His  face."  Luke  (xxii.  63)  says  in  addition, 
"And  the  men  that  held  Jesus  mocked  Him"  —  or  cast  their  jeers 
at  Him.  and  to  cover  hfs  face  —  or  *  to  blindfold  Him '  (as  in  Luke, 
xxii.  64),  and  to  bnffBt  him.  Luke's  word,  which  is  rendered  "  smote 
Him  "  (xxii.  63),  is  a  stronger  one,  conveying  an  idea  for  which  we 
have  an  exact  equivalent  in  English,  but  one  too  colloquial  to  be  in** 

serted  here,    [^and  began]  to  say  onto  him,  Prophesy.    In  Matthew, 

xxvi.  68  this  is  given  more  fully :  "  Prophesy  unto  us,  thou  Christ, 
Who  is  he  that  smote  Thee?"  The  sarcastic  fling  at  Him  as  "  the 
Christ,**  and  the  demand  of  Him  in  this  character  to  name  the  unseen 
perpetrator  of  the  blows  inflicted  on  Him,  was  in  them  as  infamous 
as  to  Him  it  must  have  been,  and  was  intended  to  be,  stinging,     and 

the  servants  did  strilie  them  with  the  palms  of  their  hands— or 

"  struck  Him  on  the  face  "  (Luke,  xxii.  64).  Ah !  Well  did  He  say 
prophetically,  in  that  Messianic  prediction  which  we  have  often 
referred  to,  "  I  gave  My  back  to  the  smiters,  and  My  cheeks  to  them 
that  plucked  on  the  hair :  I  hid  not  My -face  from  shame  and  spit^ 
ting !"  (Isaiah,  1.  6).  "  And  many  other  things  blasphemously  spake 
they  against  Him  "  (Luke,  xxii.  65).  This  general  statement  is  im- 
portant, as  showing  that  virulent  and  varied  as  were  the  recorded 
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affronts  put  up<m  Him,  they  are  but  %  smaU  ^cimen  of  what  He 
endured  on  that  dark  occasion. 

Pettt  s  First  Denial  of  Jds  Lord  (v.  66^).  66.  Anfl  M  Peter 
WM  beMttll  il  the  palaoe.  This  Uttk  word^^m/aM'^— oneof 
our  Evangelist's  grapnic  touches  —  is  most  important  for  the  right 
understanding  of  what  we  may  call  the  topography  of  the  scene.  We 
must  take  it  in  connection  with  Matthew's  word  (xxvi  69).  "  Now 
Peter  sat  without  in  the  palace"-^ or  quadrangular  court,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  fire  would  be  burning :  and  crowding  around  and 
buzzing  about  it  would  be  the  menials  and  others  who  had  been 
admitted  within  the  court.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  oourt,  probably, 
would  be  the  memorable  chamber  in  which  the  trial  was  held — open 
to  the  courts  likely,  and  not  for  from  the  Jire  (as  we  gather  from  Luke, 
xxii.  61),  but  on  a  higher  level ;  for  (as  our  verse  says)  the  court,  with 
Peter  in  it,  was  "  beneath "  it.  The  ascent  to  the  Council-chamber 
was  perhaps  by  a  short  flight  of  steps.  If  the  reader  will  bear  this 
explanation  in  mind,  he  will  find  the  intensely  interesting  details 

which  follow  more  intelligible,   there  oeneth  ene  ef  the  Maide  ef 

the  hioh  prieet-*"  the  damsel  that  kept  the  door"  (John,  xviiL  17). 
The  Jews  seem  to  have  employed  women  as  porters  of  their  doors 

(Acts,  xii.  13).   67.  And  when  ehe  eaw  Peter  wamiiHi  bineelf,  ebe 

loeked  upen  hia.  Luke  (xxil  56)  is  here  more  ^phic ;  "  But  a 
certain  maid  beheld  him  as  he  sat  by  the  fire  "  —  /i/.,  *  by  the  light,* 
which,  shining  full  upon  him,  revealed  him  to  the  girl—  "  and  earnestly 
looked  upon  him  "  —  or  '  fixed  her  gaze  upon  him.'  His  demeanour 
and  timidity,  which  must  have  attracted  notice,  as  so  geneFally  hap* 
pens,  *  leading,'  says  Olshausen,  '  to  the  recognition  of  him.     and 

eaJd,  And  then  alec  wast  with  Jeeue  ef  Nazareth — '  with  Jesus  the 

Nazarene,'  or,  '*  with  Jesus  of  Galilee  "  (Matthew,  xxvi.  69).  The  sense 
of  this  is  given  in  John's  report  of  it  (xviii.  17),  '*  Art  not  thou  also 
one  of  this  man's  disciples?"  t>.,  thou  as  well  as  "  that  other  disciple," 
whom  she  knew  to  be  one,  but  did  not  challenge,  perceiving  that  he 
was  a  privileged  person.  In  Luke  (xxii.  56)  it  is  given  as  a  remark 
made  by  the  maid  to  one  of  the  bystanders-^ "this  man  was  also 
with  Him."  If  so  expressed  in  Peter's  hearing — drawing  upon  him 
the  eyes  of  every  one  that  heard  it  (as  we  know  it  did,  Matthew,  xxvi. 
70),  and  compelling  him  to  answer  to  it  —  that  would  explain  the 
different  forms  of  the  report  naturally  enough.  But  in  such  a  case 
this  is  of  no  real  importance.    68.    But  he  denied  — "  before  all " 

(Matthew,  xxvi.  70).  eayino,  I  knew  net,  neither  understand  I  what 
then  eayest^  in  Luke, "  I  know  Him  not."   And  he  went  out  into 

the  porch  —  the  vestibule  leading  to  the  street  —  no  doubt  finding  the 
fire-place  too  hot  for  him ;  possil^y  also  with  the  hope  of  escaping-^ 
hut  that  was  not  to  be,  and  perhaps  he  dreaded  that  too.  Doubt&ss, 
by  this  time  his  mind  would  be  getting  into  a  sea  of  commotion,  and 
would  fluctuate  every  moment  in  its  resolves.  AND  THE  COCK 
CREW.    See  Luke,  xxiu  34.    This,  then,  was  the  First  Denial. 

Pettf^s  Second  Denials*/  his  Lord  (v.  Ixxix.  70).  There  is  here  a 
Terbal  difference  among  the  Evangelists,  which,  without  some  informa- 
tion which  has  been  withheld,  cannot  be  quite  extricated.  69.  And  a 
maid  saw  him  again  «  or,  *  a  girl.'     It  might  be  rendered  *  the  girl ; ' 
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bat  this  would  not  necessarily  mean  the  same  one  as  before,  but  miffht,' 
and  probably  does»  mean  just  the  female  who  had  charge  of  the  <k>ot 
or  gate  near  which  Peter  now  was.  Accordingly,  in  Matthew,  xxvi. 
71,  she  is  expressly  called  "  another  [maid]."  But  in  Luke  it  is  a 
male  setrant :  **  And  after  a  little  whUe  (from  the  time  of  the  first 
denial)  another  "  ->-i.«.,  as  the  word  signifies,  *  another  male '  servant. 
But  there  is  no  re«l  dilficuHy,  as  the  ^allonge,  MohaUyv  after  being 
made  by  one  was  reiterated  by  another.  Accoroingly,  in  John,  it  is, 
*'  They  said  therefore  unto  him,"  &c.,  as  if  more  than  one  challenged 

him  at  once,   and  beoaii  to  -My  to  tfteM  that  vtood  by,  This  it  out 

of  then  —  or,  as  in  Matthew,  xxvi.  71  ^—  "  This  [feUowJ  was  also  with 
Jesus  the  Nazarene."  7a  Ami  he  dooioil  4t  ftO**"-  ^^^  ^uke,  "  Man,  I 
am  not."  But  worst  of  all  in  Matthew  —  **  And  again  he  denied  with 
an  oath,  I  do  not  know  the  man  "  (xxvi.  72).  This  was  the  Second 
Denial,  more  vehement,  alas  !  than  the  first. 

Petei^s  Third  Dknial  of  his  Lord  (v.  70-72).  And  a  little 
after — **  about  the  space  of  one  hour  after  "  (Luke,  xxii.  59),  thev 

that  atood  by  said  again  to  Peter,  Surely  tlion  art  one  of  them :  for 
thou  art  a  Galilean,  and  thy  speeoh  agreoth  thereto  —  "  bewrayeth 

(or  '  discovereth ')  thee  "  (Matthew,  xxvi.  73).  In  Luke  it  is  *'  Another 
confidently  affirmed,  saying,  Of  a  truth  this  [fellow]  also  was  with 
Him ;  for  he  is  a  Galilean.'  The  Galilean  dialect  had  a  more  Syrian 
cast  than  that  of  Judea.  If  Peter  had  held  his  peace^  this  peculiarity 
had  not  been  observed ;  but  hopine,  probablv,  to  put  them  ofi*  the 
scent  by  joining  in  the  fireside^talk^'t  only  tnus  discovered  himself. 
The  Fourth  Gospel  is  particularly  interesting  here :  "  One  of  the 
servants  of  the  high  pnest,  being  his  kinsman  (or  kinsman  to  him) 
whose  ear  Peter  cut  off,  saith.  Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden  with 
Him?"  (John,  xviii.  26.)  No  doubt  his  relationship  to  Malchus 
drew  his  attention  to  the  man  who  had  smitten  him,  and  this  enabled 
him  to  identify  Peter.  'Sad  reprisals!'  exclaims  Bengel.  Poor 
Peter !  Thou  art  caught  in  thine  own  toils  ;  but  like  a  wild  bull  in  a 
net,  thou  wilt  toss  and  rage,  filling  up  the  measure  of  thy  terrible 
declension  by  one  more  denial  of  thy  Lord,  and  that  the  foulest  of  all. 
71.  Bnt  be  began  to  Cnree  —  'to  anathematize,'  or  wish  himself 
accursed  if  what  he  was  now  to  say  was  not  true,  and  to  Owear — or 

to  take  a  solemn  oath,  eayino,  I  icnow  not  thie  man  of  whom  ye 
apeak.  73.  And  THE  SEGOND  TIME  THE  COGK  CREW.  The  other 
three  EvangeKsts,  who  mention  but  one  crowing  of  the  cock  —  and 
that  not  the  first,  but  the  second  and  last  one  of  Mark  ^  all  say  the 
cock  crew  *'  immediately,"  but  Luke  says,  **  Immediately,  while  he 
yet  spake,  the  cock  crew  '*  (xxiu  60).  Alas  I  -^  Bnt  now  comes  the 
wonderful  sequeL 

The  Redeemen^s  Look  upon  Peter,  ami  Peter^s  Bitter  Tears  {v.  72  ; 
Luke,  xxii«  61,  62).  It  has  been  observed  that  while,  the  beloved 
disciple  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  Evangelists  who  does  pot  record 
the  repentance  of  Peter,  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  who  records  the 
Affecting  and  most  beautiful  scene  of  his  complete  restoiatidn.  (John, 
XXI.  15-17.)  Luke,  xxii.  61 ;  "And  the  Lord  turned  and  looked  upon 
Peter."  How  ?  it  will  be  asked.  We  answer.  From  the  chamber  in 
which  the  trial  was  going  on,  in  the  direction  of  th^  court  where  Peter 
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then  stood  —  in  the  way  already  explained.  See  v,  66.  Our 
Second  Evangelist  makes  no  mention  of  this  look,  but  dwells  on  the 
warning  of  his  I^rd  about  the  double  crowing  of  the  cock,  which 
would  announce  his  triple  fall,  as  what  rushed  stinginglj  to  his  recol- 
lection and  made  him  dissolve  in  tears.     And  Pmr  Called  tO  mind 

the  worde  that  Jeeiis  said  vote  him,  Before  the  cock  crow  twice, 
thou  Shalt  deny  me  thrice.    And  when  he  thoualit  thereon  he  wept 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  statement  of  the  First  Evangelist  (Matthew^ 
xxvi.  75),  save  that  like  "  the  beloved  physician,'*  he  notices  the  "  bit- 
terness "  of  the  weeping.  The  most '  precious  lihk,  however,  in  the 
whole  chain  of  circumstances  in  this  scene  is  beyond  doubt  that  *'  look  " 
of  deepest,  tenderest  import  reported  by  Luke  alone.  Who  can  tell 
what  lightning  flashes  of  wounded  love  and  piercing  reproach  shot 
from  that  "  look"  .through  the  eye  of  Peter  into  his  heart!  '*  And 
Peter  remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  He  had  said  unto  him» 
Before  thie  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  Me  thrice.  And  Peter  went 
out  and  wept  bitterly/*  How  different  from  the  sequel  of  Judas'  act ! 
Doubtless  tne  hearts  of  the  two  men  towards  the  Saviour  wete  per<» 
fectly  different  from  the  first ;  and  the  treason  of  Judas  was  but  the 
consummation  of  the  wretched  man's  resistance  of  the  blaze  of  light 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  had  lived  for  three  years,  while  Peter's  denial 
was  but  a  momentary  obscuration  of  the  heavenly  light  and  love  to 
his  Master  which  ruled  his  life.  But  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
blessed  revulsion  which  made  Peter  "  weep  bitterly"  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  this  heart'^iercine  "  look  "  which  his  Lord  gave  him.  And  re- 
membering the  Saviour^  own  words  at  the  table,  '*  Siknon,  Simon. 
Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat ;  but  I 
frayed  fw  thee^  that  thy  faith  fail  not^*  may  we  not  say  that  this  prayer 
fet€hed  dawn  all  that  there  was  in  that  **  look  "  to  pierce  and  break  the 
heart  of  Peter,  to  keep  it  from  despair,  to  work  in  it  "  repentance  unto 
salvation  not  to  be  repented  of,'*  and  at  length,  under  other  healing 
touches,  to  **  restore  his  soul  ?  "    (See  Mark,  xvi.  7.) 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Ver.  1-37.  Jesus  is  Brought  Before  Pilate— At  a  Second 
Hearing,  Pilate,  after  Seeking  to  Release  Him,  Delivers  Him 
Up  —  After  being  Cruelly  Entreated,  He  is  Led  Away  to  bb 
Crucified. — Crucifixion  and  Death  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  (=Mat- 
thew,  xxvii.  32-50 ;  Luke,  xxiii.  26-46 ,  John,  xix.  17-30  ;  Matthew, 
xxvi.  I.  2,  11-31 ;  Luke,  xxiii.  1-6,  13-25  ,  John,  xviii.  28  —  xix.  16.) 

21-87.  Cbuoipixion  and  Dsath  of  thb  Lord  Jb8u&  (^ 
Matthew  27.  8:^(K);  Luke  23.  26-46:  John  19.  17-80.)  See  on  John 
19.  17-80. 

8S-47.     SlOKB   ABD  ClRCtmSTAKOBe    FOLLOWnrO  THB   DSAIV 

ov  Thb  Lord  Jbsi7B.^Hb  I8  taxxn  Dowf  frok  thb  Cbom 
▲in>  BuRiBD  —Thb  Sbfulohbb  ib  Ouabded.  (—Matthew  27. 
51  06;  Luke  28.  45,  47-56;  John  19.  81-42.)  Bee  on  Matthew  27* 
51^;  and  on  John  19.  81-42. 
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CHAPTER  XVI, 

Ver.  I-20.    Amgeuc  Annocngembnt  to  thu  Womvn  on  ths 

FuLST  Day  of  the  Webk,  that  Chri^  is  Risrn — His  Appear- 
ances AFTER  His  Ri^URRECTiON-—liis>AscENSiON -7  Triumphant 
Proclamatidn  of  His  Gospel.  (s=  Matthew,  xxviiL  x-io,  z6-3o; 
Luke,  xxiv.  1-51  ;  John,  xx.  i,  2,  11-29.) 

The  Resurrection  Anmounctd  to  the  Women  (v,  i-iS).     I.  And  whai 
the  tAbbatll  WU  dm!  —  that  U,  at  suoset  of  our  Saturday,  Mary 

MagditeM—see  Luke,  viii  2,  and  Marv  the  ntther  of  Janes— 

James  the  Less  (see  ch.  xv.  40),  and  SalONIO  —  the  mother  of 
Zebedee's  sons  (c£.  ch.  xv.  40  with  Matthew,  xxvii.  56),  had  bought 

tweet  apicee,  tliat  they  night  cone  and  anoiat  bin.    The  word  is 

simply  '  bought.'  But  our  translators  are  perhaps  right  in  renderhig 
it  here  '  had  bought,'  since  it  would  appear,  from  Luke,  xxiiL  $6^  that 
the^  had  purchased  them  immediately  after  the  Crucifixion,  on  the 
Friday  evening,  during  the  short  interval  that  remained  to  them  before 
sunset,  when  uie  Sabbath  rest  began  ;  and  that  they  had  only  deferred 
using  them  to  anoint  the  body  till  the  Sabbath  rest  should  be  over. 

tot  this  "  anointing,"  see  John,  xix.  40.  2.  And  very  early  in  tbo 
morning— see  Matthew,  xxviii.  i,  the  firtt  day  of  the  weeli,  they 
cane  unto  the  eepniobre  at  the  rieing  of  the  ano— not  quite  liter- 
ally, but  *  at  earliest  dawn ;'  according  to  a  way  of  speaking  not  un* 
common,  and  occurring  sometimes  in  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  our 
Lord  rose  on  the  third  day  ;  having  lain  in  the  grave  part  of  Friday, 
the  whole  of  Saturday,  and  part  of  the  following  First  day.  3.  And 
they. said  anonfthonselveo— as  they  were  approaching  the  sacred 

spot.  Who  ohaH  roil  as  away  the  atone  firon  the  door  of  the  oenni- 

Obre  ?  ...  for  it  was  very  oreat.  On  reaching  it  they  Bnd  their 
difficulty  gone  —  the  stone  already  rolled  away  by  an  unseen  hand. 
And  are  there  no  others  vtho^  when  advancing  to  duty  in  the  face  of 
appalling  difficulties^  find  their  stone  rolled  away?     5.  And  entering 

Into  the  eepniobre,  they  saw  a  young  nan.    In  Matthew,  xviii.  2, 

he  is  called  **  the  angel  of  the  Lord ; "  but  here  he  is  described  as  he 
appeared  to  the  eye,  in  the  bloom  of  a  life  that  knows  no  decay.  In 
Matthew  he  is  represented  as  sitting  on  the  stone  outside  the  sepul- 
chre ;  but  since  even  there  he  says,  '*  Cotne^  see  the  place  where  the 
Lord  lay  "  (xxviii.  ^),  he  seems,  as  Alford  sa^s,  to  haye  gone  in  with 
them  from  without ;  only  awaiting  their  amval  to  accompany  them 
into  the  hallowed  spot,  and  instruct  them  about  it.  sitting  on  tbO 
right  side — having  respect  to  the  position  in  which  his  Lord  had 
lain  there.  This  trait  is  peculiar  to  Mark  ;  but  cf.  Luke,  i.  11.  cloth<- 
ed  in  a  long  white  garment.    For  its  length,  see  Isaiah,  vi.  I  ;  and  for 

ito  whiteness,  see  Matthew,  xxviii.  3.  and  thev  were  afn'ighted. 
6.  Ami  be  saith  unto  tbejin,  Be  not  affrighted— a  stronger  word 
than  "  Fear  not"  in  Matthew.  Yo  seek  Josos  of  Nazareth,  wbioh 
was  oruoiflOd  — '  the  Nazarene.  the  Crucified.'    be  la  risen ;  be  is 
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not  h«re.  See  Luke,  xxiv.  5,  6.  behold  the  place  where  they 
laid  him.    See  Matthew,  xxviii.  6.    7.  But  (0  your  way,  tell  his 

discipleo  and  Peter.  This  Second  Gospel,  being  drawn  up  —  as  all 
the  earliest  tradition  states  —  under  the  eye  ofPeter^  or  from  materials 
chiefly  furnished  by  him,  there  is  something  deeply  afTecting  in  the 
preservation  of  this  little  clause  by  Mark  alone,    that  he  QOeth  before 

you  into  Qalllee :  there  ehall  ye  oee  him,  as  heaald  unni  you.'  See 
Matthew,  xxviii  7.  8.  And  they  went  out  quickly,  and  lied  from 
the  sepulchre ;  for  they  trembled  and  were  amazed — 'for  tremor 
and  amazement  seized  them.'    neither  said  they  any  thing  to  any 

man ;  for  they  were  afraid.  How  intensely  natural  and  simole  is  this  I 
Appearances  of  Jesus  After  His  Resurrecti4m{^,f^l?i),  9.  NOW  when 

Jesus  was  risen  early  the  first  day  of  the  weefci  heapH^i^  fii^ 
to  Mary  Magdalene,  out  of  wNom  he  had  oast  ssven  devils^    There 

is  some  difficulty  heni,  and  different  ways  of  removing  it  have  been, 
adopted.  She  ^ad  gone  with  the  other  women  to  the  sepulchre  {y,  i), 
parting  from  them,  perhaps^  before  their  interview  with  the  angel,  and 
on*finding  Peter  and  John  she  had  come  with  them  back  to  the  spot ; 
and  it  was  at  this  second  visit,  it  would  seem,  that  Jesus  appearexi  ta 
this  Mary,  as  detailed  in  John,  xx.  1 1-18.  Toa  woman  was  this  honour 
given  to  he  the  first  that  saw  the  risen  Redeemer  ;  and  that  woman  was 

NOT  his  virgin-mother,  ii.  And  they,  whon  they  had  heard  that  ho 
wae  alive,  and  had  been  seen  of  her,  believed  not.    This,  which  is 

once  and  again  repeated  of  them  all,  is  most  important  in  its  bearing 
^n  their  sub^uent  testimony  to  His  resurrection  at  the  risk  of  life 

itself.  12.  After  that  he  appeared  In  another  Ibrm  (cf.  Luke,  xxiv.  16) 
unto  two  of  them,  as  they  walked,  and  went  Into  the  countnr.  The 

reference  here,  of  course,  is  to  His  manifestation  to  the  two  aisciples 

£>ing  to  Emmaus,  so  exauisitely  told  by  the  third  Evangelist  (see 
uke,  xxiv.  13,  &c.).  13.  And  they  went  and  told  it  unto  the  residue : 
neither  believed  they  them  ...  15.  And  ho  said  unto  them,  Go  yo 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  ta  every  creature.    See 

John,  XX.  ip.23  ;  and  Luke,  xxiv.  36-49.  16.  He  that  hellevotb 
and  ie  baptized.  Baptism  is  here  put  for  the  external  signature  of 
the  inner  Miith  of  the  heart,  just  as  "confessing  with  the  mouth"  is  in 
Romans,  x.  to;  and  there  also  as  here  this  outward  manifestation^ 
once  mentioned  as  the  proper  fruit  of  feith,  is  not  repeated  in  what 

follows  (Romans,  x.  11).    sliall  bo  savcd ;  but  he  that  believeth  not 

shall  be  damned.  These  awful  issues  of  the  reception  or  rejection  of 
the  Gospel,  though  often  recorded  in  other  connections,  are  given  in 
this  connection  only  by  Mark.     1 7.  And  thOSO  Signs  shall  follOW  them 

that  believe  ...  18.  They  shall  taks  up  serpents,  &c    These  two 

verses  also  are  peculiar  to  Mark. 

The  Ascension  and  Triumphant  Proclamation  of  the  Gospel  there» 
after  (v.  19.20).  29.  80,  then,  after  the  Lord — an  epithet  applied  to 
Jesus  by  this  Evangelist  only  in  the  two  concluding  verses,  when  he 
comes  to  His  glorious  Ascension  and  its  subsequent  fruits.    It  is  most 

frequent  in  Luke,  had  spolcen  unto  them,  he  was  received  up  Into 
heaven.    See  Luke,  xxiv.  50,  51.   and'  sat  on  the  right  hand  of 

God.  This  great  truth  is  here  only  related  as  a  fact  in  the  Gospel 
History,    In  that  exalted  fttitude  He  appeared  toStepben  (Acts,  vii 

•39 
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S5>  56)  i  *nd  it  is  Uiereafter  perpetoally  referred  to  as  His  proper  ooh* 

4ition  in  glory.  9tk  Afttf  tb^wtiitfortli,and  prMehedevervivliere, 
tke  Lord  wtfrfciKf  witli  ttit «,  Md  eonilriiiing  the  word  wfth  tignt 

Ibllowlag,  Anes.  We  have  in  this  dosing  verse  a  most  important 
link  of  connection  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where  He  who 
directed  all  the  morements  of  the  infimt  Church  is  perpetually  styled 
«*THK  LORD;"  thus  illustrating  His  own  promise  for  the  founding 
•ad  building  up  of  the  Church,  '*Ia  I  AM  with  you  alway  1"    * 


INTRODUCTION. 


THB  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 

ST.  LUKE, 

THB  writer  of  this  Gospel  Is  unlversany  allowed  to  hsve  been  Lucis(sii 
abbreviated  form  of  Lucanus.  as  Silas  of  SUvanus),  thottgfh  he  Is  not 
expressly  named  either  in  the  Gospel  or  in  the  Acts.  From  Golosslans,  4. 14, 
we  learn  that  he  was  a  **  physician ;"  and  by  comparing  that  verse  with  v.  xo, 
ic— in  which  the  apostle  enumetates  all  those  of  the  circamcision  who  were 
then  with  him,  but  does  not  mention  Luke,  though  he  immediatelv  afterward 
sends  a  salutation  from  him — we  gather  that  Luke  was  not  a  bom  j  ew.  Some 
have  thought  he  was  a  freedman  {iHitrtiMtu).  as  the  Romans  devolved  the 
healing  art  on  persons  of  this  class  and  on  their  slaves,  as  an  occupation  beneath 
themMives.  His  intimate  acquatntance  with  Jewish  customs,  and  his  facility 
in  Helyraic  Greek,  seem  to  show  that  he  was  an  early  convert  to  the  Jewish 
Faith ;  and  this  is  curiously  confinaed  br  Acts,  ax.  S7-a9.  where  we  find  the 
Jews  enraged  at  Paul's  supposed  introduction  of  Greeks  into  the  temple, 
because  they  had  seen  "  Tropoimus  the  Bphesian  "  with  him ;  and,  as  we  know 
that  Luke  was  with  Paul  on  that  ooca^n,  k  would  seem  that  they  had  taken 
him  for  a  Jew,  as  they  made  no  mention  of  him.  On  the  other  hand,  his  fluency 
in  classical  Greek  confiims  Ms  Gentile  origin.  The  time  when  he  joined  Paurs 
Company  is  clearly  Indicated  In  the  Acts  by  his  changing  <at  ch.  x6. 10)  from 
themird  person  singular  C*he*')  to  the  ftrst  person  plural  r*we").  From 
that  time  he  hardly  ever  left  the  apostle  tltl  near  the  period  ot  his  martyrdom 
(9  Timothy,  4.  xx).  Eusebius  makes  him  a  native  of  Antioch.  If  so,  he  would 
have  every  advantage  for  culthradng  the  liteniture  of  Greece,  and  such  medical 
knowledge  as  was  tnen  possessed.  That  he  died  a  natural  death  is  generally 
agreed  among  the  ancients ;  Gregory  Nazianzen  alone  affirming  thatne  died  a 
martyr.  840 


Intbodogtion. 

The  tim*  amd/Zmtt  of  the  publication  of  hi«  Gotpel  are  atilce  uncertain.  Rut 
«•  CHD  appfOKimata  t»  it.  it  mutt  at  aav  rata  na^  been  usned  before  the 
Acts,  fpr  there  tbe  ^*  Gotpel  '*"  is  expressly  referred.  l;o  as  the  qaine  autbprlB 
**  former  treatise  **  (Acts,  t.  i).  ]!!f6'w  the  book  of  the'  Abts  was  not  published 
lor  two  whole  years  after  Paurslarrival  as  a  prisoner  at  Rome,' for  It  conclude* 
with  a  reference  to  this  period ;  but  probably  it  was  pnblished  aoon  after  that, 
which  would  appear  to  have  been  early  in  the  year  63*  Before  that  time,  theo, 
we  liave  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  Gospel  of  Luke  was  in  circulation,  tnousk 
lUie  majority  of  critics  make  it  later.  It  we  date  It  somewhere  between  A.  !>• 
50  and  60,  we  shall  probably  be  near  the  ti:«th ;  but  nearer  it  we  cannot  wMh 
any  certainty  come.  Conjectures  as  to  the  place  of  publication  are  too  uncer- 
tain to  be  mentioned  here. 

That  it  was  addressed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Gentile  readers^  is  beyond 
doubt  This  is  no  more,  as  Davidson  remarks,  (^^  Introduction,"  p.  x86),  than 
was  to  have  been  expected  from  the  companion  ot  an  **  apostle  of  the  Gentfles,** 
who  had  witnessed  marvelous  changes  in  the  condition  of  many  heathens  by 
the  reception  of  the  Go^el .  But  the  explanations  in  his  Gospel  of  things 
known  to  every  Jew,  and  which  could  only  be  intended  for  Gentile  readers, 
make  this  quite  plain  —  see  chs.  i.  96;  4.  31  j  8.  96;  sx.  37;  92.  x :  24.  x%.  A 
number  of  other  minute  particulars,  both  of  things  inserted  and  of  tninga 
omitted,  confirm  the  conclusion  that  it  was  Gentiles  whom  this  Evangelist  had 
In  the  first  instance  in  view. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  classical  sfyie  of  Greek  which  this  ETSngeliat 
smites— just  what  might  have  been  expected  from  an  educated  Greek  and  traveled 

Shysidan.  But  we  have  abo  observed  that  along  with  this  he  shows  a  wonderful 
exibility  of  style,  so  much  so,  that  when  he  comes  to  relate  transactions  wholly 
Jewish,  where  the  speakers  and  actors  and  incidenu  are  all  Jewish,  he  writes  in 
such  Jewish  Greek  as  one  would  do  who  had  never  been  out  m  Palestine  or  mixed 
with  any  but  Jews.  In  Da  Costa's  *Four  Witnesses*  will  be  found  some  traces 
of  'the  t>ek>ved/Ar'*^>«f '  »  this  Gospel,  f  ut  far  nioi:e  striking  and  important 
aie  the  traces  in'  it  of  his  intimate  connectiofi  with  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
That  one  who  was  so  long  and  so  constantly  in  the  4ociet)f  of  that  master-mind 
has  in  such  a  work  as  this  shown  no  traces  of  that  connection,  no  stamp  of  that 
mind,  is  hardly  to  be  believed.  Writers  of  Introductions  seem  not  to  see  it,  and 
take  no  notice  of  it.  But  those  who  look  into  the  interior  of  it  will  soon  discover 
evidences  enough  in  it  of  a  Pmulitu  cast  of  mind.  Referiag  for  a  number  of  de- 
tails to  Da  C06TA,  we  notice  here  only  two  examples:  In  i  Corinthians  si.  93, 
Paul  ascribes  to  an  exnress  revelation  from  Christ  Himself  the  account  of  the 
Institution  of  the  LorcTs  Supper  which  he  there  gives.  Now,  if  we  find  this  ac- 
count differing  in  small  yet  striking  particulars  fix>m  the  accounts  given  by 
Matthew  and  Mark,  but  agreeing  to  the  letter  with  Luke^s  account,  it  can  hardly 
admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  one  had  it  from  the  other;  and  in  that  case,  of  course. 


-'Likewise  also  the  cup,  »fter  tuMtr^  saymg,*^Ac;  while  Paul  says,  "after 
the  same  manner  He  totdc  the  cup  t^htn  Ht  hud  x»/>#rAf,  saying,  Ac;  whereas 
neither  Matthew  nor  Mark  mentum  tl»t  this  was  after  nipper.    But  stm  more 


How  can  one  who  reflects  on  this  resist  the  oonvKtion  of  a  Pauline  stamp  in  this 
Gospel  ?  The  other  proof  of  this  to  which  we  ask  the  reader**  attention  is  in  the 
fact  that  Paul,  in  enumerating  the  parties  by  whom  Chnst  was  seen  after  His 


Peter  at  all.  When  the  disciples  had  returned  from  Emmaus  to  tell  their  breth- 
ren how  the  Lord  had  appeared  to  them  in  the  way,  and  how  He  had  made  Him- 
self known  to  them  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  they  were  aset,  as  I'tl^^lT^i^'lJf^ 
they  had  time  to  utter  a  word,  with  this  wonderful  piece  of  news,  1  he  Lord  as. 
risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to  Simon  *'  (Luke  •4.  34>>  .  .  ^ 
Other  points  connected  with  this  Gospel  will  be  adverted  to  in  the  ComascntHT. 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 

SAINT   LUKE. 

CHAPTER  L 

'  1-4.  Is  arppears  from  the  acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Apostolic 
Epistles,  that  the  earliest,  preaching  of  the  gospel  consisted  of  .a 
brief  summary  of  the  facts  of  our  Lord's  earthly  history,  with  a  few 
words  of  pointed  application  to  the  parties  addressed.  Of  these 
astonishing  facts,  notes  would  aatundly  be  taken  and  digesU  put 
into  circulation.  It  is  to  such  that  Luke  here  refers ;  and  in  terms 
-of  studied  respect,  as  narratives  of  what  was  "  believed  surely,"  or 
'*'on  sure  grounds"  amon||^  Christians,  and  drawn  up  from  the 
testimony  of  **  eve-witnesses  and  ministering  servants  of  the  word." 
But  when  he  adds  that  **  it  seemed  good  to  him  also  to  write  in 
•order,  having  traced. down  all  things  with  exactness  from  their 
first  rise,"  it  is  a  vinual  claim  for  his  own  gospel  to  supersede 
these  '*manv"  narratives.  Accordingly,  while  not  one  of  them 
has  survived  i^e  wreck  of  time,  this  and  the  other  canonical  gos- 
pels live,  and  shall  live,  the  only  fitting  vehicles  of  those  life- 
bringing  facts  which'  have  made  all  things  new.  Apocirphal  or 
ispurious  gospels,  upheld  by  parties  unfriendly  to  the  truths  exhib- 
ited in  the  canonicad  gospels,  have  not  perished;  but  those  well- 
meant  and  substantially  correct  narratives  here  referred  to,  used 
only  while  better  were  not  to  be  had,  were  by  tacit  consent  allowed 
to  merge  in  the  four  peerless  documents  which  from  age  to  age, 
and  with  astonishing  unanimity,  have  been  accepted  as  the  written 
Charter  of  all  Christianity,  i.  to  set  Ibrth  ill  order-— more  simply^ 
'^  to  draw  up  a  narrative,'  from  the  beoinolof — that  is,  of  His  pub- 
-lie  ministry,  as  is  plain  from  what  follows,  from  IhO  very  llrst — 
that  is,  from  the  veiy  earliest  events ;  referring  to.  those  precious 
4etails  of  ihe  birth  and  early  life,  not  only  of  our  Lord,  but  of  his 
forerunner,  which  we  owe  to  Luke  alone,  in  order — or  "con- 
secutively"—  in  contrast,  probably,  with  the  disjointed  produc- 
tions to  which  he  had  referred.  But  this  must  not  be  pressed  too 
far ;  for,  on  comparing  it  with  the  other  gospels,  we  see  that  in 
some  particulars  the  strict  chronological  order  is  not  observed  la- 
this gospel,  nfiet  exeellent — or  'most  noble' — a  title  of  rank 
applied  by  this  same  writer  twice  to  Felix  and  once  to  Festus 
<Acts,  23.  26 ;  24.  3  ;  26.  25).  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  *'  Theoph- 
ilus  "  was  chief  magistrate  of  some  city  in  Greece  or  Asia  Minor. 
{Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  that  tlioo  mightest  know— 'know 
thoroughly.'  Iiast  iMOn  initniete:3 —  ' orally  instructed'—/!/., 
*  catechized '  or  '  catechetically  taught,'  at  first  as  a  catechumen  or 
•candidate  for  Christian  Baptism. 

5-25.  Announcement  of  the  Forerunner.  5.  Herod — See 
on  Matthew,  2.  i.  eoorse  of  Allia — or  Abijah — the  eighth  of  the 
twenty-four  orders  or  courses  into  which  David  divided  the  priests. 
3ee  I  Chronicles,  24.  i,  4,  10.  Of  these  courses  only  four  returned 
after  the  captivity  (Ezra,  2.  36^39),  which  were  again  subdivided 
Into  twenty-four— retaining  the  ancient  name  and  order  of  each. 


Announcement  LUKE  I.  of  ike  Fore^unneK 

They  took  the  whole  temple-service  for  a  week  each,  his  wifiB  WIS 
of  the  daughtort  of  Aaria — ^The  priestrmight  marry  into  any  tribe» 
but  '  it  was  most  commendable  of  all  to  marry  one  of  the  priest's 

line.'  [LicHTFooT.]  6.  ooniMuidneiitt  and  onlinaiioes — The  one 

expressing  their  moral — the'  other  their  ^^/vntcm^i/— obedience. 
[alvin  &  Bengal.]  Cf.  Ezekiel,  ii.  20;  Hebrews,  9.  i.  It  has 
been  denied  that  any  such  distinction  was  known  to  the  Jews  and 
New  Testament  writers.  But  Mark,  12.  33,  and  other  passages^ 
put  this  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  7.  So  with  Abndiam  and 
Sarah,  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  Elkanah  and  Hannah,  Manoah  and 
his  wife.  9.  his  lot  to  barn  llloease^Th&  part  assigned  to  each 
priest  in  his  week  of  sevice  was  decided  by  lot.  Three  were  em- 
ployed at  the  offering  of  incense— to  remove  the  ashes  of  the 
former  service ;  to  bring  in  and  place  on  the  golden  altar  the  pan 
filled  with  hot  burning  coals  taken  from  the  altar  of  burnt-offering ; 
and  to  sprinkle  the  incense  on  the  hot  coals  ;  and,  v^ile  the  smoke 
of  it  ascended,  to  make  intercession  for  the  people.  This  was  the 
most  distinguished  part  of  the  service  (Revelation,  8.  3),  and  this 
was  what  fell  to  tho  lot  of  Zacharias  at  this  time.  [Lightfoot.] 
la  prayiag  without — outside  the  court  in  front  ^f  the  temple, 
where  stood  the  altar  of  burnt-offering ;  the  men  and  women  in 
separate  courts,  but  the  altar  visible  to  alh  the  tiaio  of  Jnoease — 
which  was  offered  along  with  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice 
of  every  day;  a  beautiful  symbol  of  the  acceptableness  of  the 
ioerifice  offered  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  with  coals  from 
whose  altar  the  incense  was  burnt  (Leviticus,  16.  12,  13).  This 
again  was  a  symbol  of  the  "living  sacrifice"  of  themselves  and 
their  services  offered  daily  to  God  by  the  worshippers.  Hence 
the  language  of  Psalm  141.  2 ;  Revelation,  8.  3.  But  that  the 
acceptance  of  this  daily  offering  depjsnded  on  the  expiatory  virtue 
pre^supposed  in  the  burnt-offering,  and  pointing  to  the  one  "  sacri- 
fice of  a  sweet-smellinff  savour  "  (Ephesians,  5.  2),  is  evident  from 
Isaisdi,  6.  6,  7.  II.  rignt  side — the  south  side,  between  the  altar 
and  the  candlestick,  Zacharias  being  on  the  north  side,  in  front  of 
the  altar,  while  offering  incense.  [Webster  and  Wilkinson.] 
But  why  there  ?  The  right  was  the  favourable  side,  Matthew,  25. 
33  [ScHOTTGBN  &  Wetstein  in  Meyer],  cf.  Mark,  16.  5.  13.  thy 
prayer  ie  heard  —  doubtless  for  offsprinp^  which  by  some  presenti- 
ment he  even  yet  had  not  despaired  of.  John*— the  same  as 
" Johanan,"  so  frequent  in  the  Old  Testament,  meaning  'Jehovah's 
gracious  gift.'  14.  Shall  rsjoioe — so  they  did  (v.  58.  66)  ;  but  the 
meaning  rather  is,  *•  shall  have  cause  to  rejoice'-* it  would  prove 
to  many  a  joyful  event,  i  s*  great  III  the  Sight  of  the  Lord — nearer 
to  Him  in  official  standing  than  all  the  prophets.  See  on  Mat- 
thew, II.  10,  II.  drinil  neither  Wiae,  IlO. — t.  ^.,  shall  be  a  NaxariU, 
or  '  a  separated  one,'  Numbers,  6.  2,  &c.  As  the  leper  was  the 
living  symbol  of  sin,  so  was  the  Nazarite  of  holinets ;  nothing 
inflaming  was  to  cross  his  lips  ;  no  razor  to  come  on  his  head  ;  no 
ceremonial  defilement  to  be  contracted.  Thus  was  he  to  be  "holy 
to  the  Lord  (ceremonially)  all  the  days  of  his  separation."  This 
separation  was  in  ordinary  cases  temporary  and  voluntary ;  only 
Samson  (Judges,  13.  7),  Samuei(i  Samuel,  i,  zi),  and  yokn  Baptists 
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w«re  Nazarites  from  the  womb.  It  was  fitting  that  the  utmosi 
severity  of  legal  (^btttocration  should  be  seen  in  Christ's  foremin- 
ner.  He  was  the  ReautV  and  Pbrfection  of  the  Nazarite  with- 
out  the  symk^l,  which  pembed  in  tbat  living  realization  of  it :  — 
^  Such  an  High  Priest  became  us,  who  was  bbparatb  from  sin- 
ners" (Hebrews,  7.  26).   Mled  wttli  tli6  NoVv  QlMit  froai...wo«b~ 

a  holy  vessel  for  future  service.  z6. 17.  A  religions  and  moral 
reformer^  Elijah-like,  he  should  be  (Malachi,  4.6,  where  the  '*tum« 
ing  of  the  people's  heart  to  the  Lord  "  is.borrowed  from  i  Kings, 
18.37).  In  both  cases  their  success,  though  ^vrrt/,  was /<iffkW — 
the  fM/k'<w  was  not  gained.  lMf(M*8  him — before  "the  Lord  their 
God,"  V,  16.  By  comparing  this  with  Malachi,  3.  i,  and  Isaiah, 
40. 3,  it  is  plainly  "  Jehovah  "  in  the  flesh  of  Messiah  [Calvin  & 
OlshausenI  before  whom  John  was  to  go  as  a  herald  to  announce 
his  approach,  and  a  pioneer  to  prepare  his  way.  li  the  spirit  — 
after  the  model.  aiNl  ftmw  of  EliM —  not  his  miraculous  power, 
for  "John  did  no  miracle**  (John,  10.  41^,  but  his  power  in  "turn- 
ing the  heart,"  or  with  like  success  in  his  ministry.  Both  fell  on 
degenerate  times ;  -  both  witnessed  fearlessly  for  God ;  neither 
appeared  much  save  in  the  direct  exercise  of  their  ministry;  both 
were  at  the  head  of  schools  of  disciples ;  the  success  of  both  was 
similar.  tktlMre  to  tbo  Ohildrei — taken  Hterally,  this  denotes  the 
rtsi»ratioH  of  parental  fidelity  [MsYER,  &c.],  the  decay  of  which  is 
the  beginning  of  religious  and  social  corruption  —  one  prominent 
feature  of  the  coming  revival  being  put  for  the  whole.  But  what 
follows,  explanatonr  of  this,  rather  suggests  ^fig%native  sense.  If 
"  the  disobedient "  be  "  the  children,"  and  to  "  the  fathers  "  belongs 
"the  wisdom  of  the  just"  [Bengel],  the  meaning  will  be,  'he 
shall  bring  back  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  nation  into  their  degen- 
erate children/  [Calvin,  &c.]  So  Elijah  invoked  "/«(/  God  of 
Abraham^  Isaac  and  Israel^  when  seeking  to  "  turn  their  heart  back 
again  "  (i  Kings,  18.  36,  37).  t«  IMto ready,  &e. — more  cleariy, 
'  to  make  ready  for  the  Lord  a  prepared  people,'  to  have  in  readi* 
ness  a  people  prepared  to  welcome  Him.  Such  preparation  re- 
quires, in  every  9^  and  every  soul^  an  operation  corresponding  to 
the  Baptist's  ministry.  18.  whereby,  &,C.  —  Mary  believed  what 
was  far  liarder  without  a  sign«  Abraham,  though  older,  and 
doubtless  Sarah  ioo«  when  the  same  promise  was  made  to  him, 
"staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God  through  unbelief,  but  was 
strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God."  This  was  what  Zacharias 
failed  in.  19.  Qafcriel—- signifying  'man  of  God,'  the  same  who 
appeared  to  Daniel  at  the  time  of  incense  (Daniel,  9.  3i),  and  to 
Mary,  v.  a6.  ttaad,  IbO.  —  as  his  attendant,  cf.  i  Kings,  17.  i. 
2a  wnb — 'speechless,'  net  able — deprived  of  the  power  of 
speech,  v,  64.  He  aaked  a  sign^  and  now  he  got  it.  mitli  the  day, 
&e.  —  see  on  f/.  64.  si.  waited  —  to  receive  from  him  the  usual 
benediction.  Numbers,  6,  23-27.  tarried  eo  long — It  was  not 
usual  to  tarry  long,  lest  it  should  be  thought  vengeance  had 
stricken  the  people's  representative  for  something  wrong.  [Light. 
FOOT.]  82.  epeeoilieee*-'dumb,'  and  deaf  also,  see  v.  62.  24.  hid 
ive  mentlM— till  the  event  was  put  beyond  doubt  and  became 
apparent. 
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26*38.  Annunciation  op  Ckust.  Soe  on  Matthew,  i.  i8^i. 
96..$ixth  mMth— of  Elisabeth's  time.   JoMph,  of  th«  hone  of 

Ihivid — see  on  Matthew,  i.  j6.  98.  highly  Ikvoored— a  word 
only  once  used  elsewhere  (Ephesians,  1.6,''  made  accepted  '*) :  cC 
tf.  30b  "  Thou  hast  found  favour  with  God."  The  mistake  of  the 
Vulgatds  renderiog,  *full  of  grac^i'  has  been  taken  abundant 
advantage  by  the  RcMpish  Chvrch.  •A%  the  mother  of  our  Lord, 
she  was  the  most  "  blessed  among  women  "  in  external  distinc* 
tion ;  but  let  them  hear  to  the  Ix>rd's  own  wordSf  "  Nay,  rather 
blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it."  See  on 
ch.  II.  37.  31.  The  angel  purposely  conforms  his  language  to 
Isaiah's  famous  prophecy,  ch.  7. 14.  [Calvin.]  32, 33.  This  is  but 
an  echo  of  the  sublime  prediction,  Isaiah,  9. 6,  7.  34.  How,  1^  — 
not  the  unbelief  of  Zacharias,  "Whereby  shall  I  know  this?"  but» 
taking  the  fact  for  granted,  "  How  is  U  to  be^  90  contrary  to  the 
unbroken  law  of  human  birth?"  Instead  of  reproof,  therefore, 
her  question  is  answered  in  mysterious  detail.  35.  Holy  Gboot-^ 
see  on  Matthew,  i«  18.  power  of  the  higheot— the  immediate 
energy  of  the  Godhead  conveyed  by  the  Holy  Ghost.   OVOrohodOW 

—  a  word  suggesting  how  gentle,  while  yet  efficacious,  would  be 
this  Power  [Bengem  ;  and  its  mysterious  secrecy,  vrithdrawn,  as 
if  by  a  cloud,  from  human  scrutiny.    [Calvin.1    thot  hoiv  thiM 

born  of  thee— 'that  holy  offspring  of  thine.'   therefore,  soH  of 

God  —  That  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  in  His  divine  and  eternal 
nature  is  clear  from  all  the  New  Testament ;  yet  here  we  see  that 
Sonship  efflorescing  into  human  and  palpable  manifestation  by 
his  being  born,  through  "  the  power  of  the  Highest,"  an  Infant  of 
days.  We  must  neither  think  of  a  doubU  Sonship,  as  some  do; 
harshly  and  without  all  ground,  nor  deny  what  is  here  plainly 
expressed,  the  coipiedton  <  between  His  human  birth  and  his 
proper  personal  Sonship^  .36.  thy.  OOUSln — *  relative,'  but  how 
near  the  word  says  not.  OQAOOlvOd,  Jbo.  —  this  was  to  Mary  an 
unsought  sign,  in  reward  of  her  faith.  37.  for,  IbC.  —  referring  to 
what  was  said  by  the  angel  to  Abraham  in  like  case,  Genesis,  18. 
14,  to  strengthen  her  faith.  38.  Marvellous  faith  in  suck  circum- 
stances ! 

39-56.  Visit  of  Mary  to  Euzabeth.  39.  hill  oountry — the 
mountainous  tract  running  along  the  middle  of  Judea,  from  North 
to  South.  [Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  with  haote— transported 
with  the  announcement  to  herself  and  with  the  tidings,  now  first 
made  known  to  her,  of  Elizabeth's  condition,  a  city  of  JudO— ; 
probably  Hebron  (see  Joshua,  ao.  7  ;  21.  11.)   40.  eolutod  Elizabeth 

—  now  returned  from  her  seclusion,  v.  24.  41.  habo  leaped  — 
From  I/.  44,  it  is  plain  that  this  maternal  sensation  was  somediing 
extraordinary — a  sympathetic  emotion  of  the  unconscious  babe, 
at  the  presence  of  tne  mother  of  his  Lord.  42-44.  What  beautiful 
superiority  to  envy  have  we  here  !  High  as  was  the  distinction 
conferred  upon  herself,  Elizabeth  loses  sight  of  it  altogether,  in 
presence  of  one  more  honoured  still ;  upon  whom,  with  hef 
unborn  Babe,  in  an  ecstacy  of  inspiration,  she  pronounces  a  bene- 
diction, feeling  it  to  be  a  wonder  unaccountable  that  "  the  mothet 
of  her  Lord  should  come  to  htr**    *  Turn  this  as  we  will,  we  shall 
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never  be  able  to  see  the  propriety  of  calling  an  unborn  cliil<3 
**Lord/'  but  by  supposing  Elizabeth,  like  the  prophets  of  old, 
enlightened  to  perceive  the  Messiah's  Divitu  nature*  [Ol^ 
HAUSBN.]  "The  mother  of  wry  Z<?n/"— but  not  ^ My  Leufy^  (Ct 
ch.  20. 42  ;  John,  20.  28).  [Bengel.]  45.  An  additional  benedic- 
tion  on  the  Virgin  for  her  implicit  faith,  in  tacit  and  delicate  con- 
trast  with  her  own  husband,  for,  Ho.  —  rather,  as  in  the  margin, 
'that/  46-55.  A  magnificent  canticle,  in  which  the  strain  of 
Hannah's  ancient  song,  in  like  circumstances,  is  caught  up,  and 
just  slightly  modified  and  sublimed.  Is  it  unnatural  to  suppose 
that  the  spirit  of  the  blessed  Virgin  had  been  dra^  beforehand 
into  mysterious  sympathy  with  the  Ideas  and  the  tone  of  this  hymn, 
so  that  when  the  life  and  fire  of  inspiration  penetrated  her  whole 
soul  it  spontaneously  swept  the  chords  of  this  song,  enriching  the 
Hymnal  of  the  Church  with  that  spirit-stirrinff  canticle  which  has 
resounded  ever  since  from  its  temple-walls?  In  both  songs,  those 
holy  women,  filled  with  wonder  to  behold  '*  the  proud,  the  mighty, 
the  rich,"  passed  by,  and,  in  their  persons,  the  lowliest  chosen  to 
usher  in  the  greatest  eventift,  sing  of  this  as  no  capricious  move- 
ment, but  a  great  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God,-  by  which  he  delights 
to  **put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats  and  exalt  them  of  low  degree!* 
In  both  songs  the  strain  dies  away  on  Christ  ;  in  Hannah's,  under 
the  name  of  "  Jehovah's  King" — to  whom,  through  all  his  line, 
from  David  onwards  to  himself.  He  will  "give  strength;"  His 
"Anointed,"  whose  horn  He  will  exalt  (i  Samuel,  2.  10);  in  the 
Virgin's  song,  it  is  the  "Help"  promised  to  Israel  by  all  the 
prophets.  My  tO«l...lliy  •pirit— "all  that  is  within  me"  (Psalm 
103.  i).  my  saviour — Mary,  poor  heart,-  never  dreamt,  we  see,  of 
her  own  'immaculate  conception*— in'  the  offensive  language  of 
the  Romanists — any  more  than  of  her  own  immaculate  life. 
holpoil—Cl  Psalm  8a.  19,  *  I  have  laid  help  on  One  that  is 
mighty.?  Ao  HO  SfiaRe  to  our  firtliers—  The  sense  requires  this 
eUnue  to  be  read  as  a  parenthesis.  (Cf.  Micah^  7.  20 ;  Psalm  98.  3.) 
1^  over — the  perpetuity  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  as  expressly 
promised  by  the  angel,  v.  53.  56.  abodo  Wtttl  hor  about  throo 
HMNrtllO — What  an  honoured  roof  was  that  which,  for  such  a 
period,  overarched  these  cousins  !  and  yet  not  a  trace  of  it  is  now 
to  be  seen,  while  the  progeny  of  those  two  women  —  the  one  but 
the  honoured  pioneer  of  the  other  —  have  made  the  world  new. 
returueil  to  her  own  hOUee —  at  Nazareth,  after  which  took  place 
what  is  recorded  in  Matthew  1. 18-25. 

67-80.  Birth  and  Circumcision  of  John — Song  of  Zacharias, 
AND  Progress  of  thb  Child.  59.  eif^lth  day  —  The  law  (Genesis, 
17. 12^  was  observed,  even  though  the  eighth  day  after  birth  should 
be  a  Sabbath  (John,  7.  23 ;  and  see  Philippians,  3.  5),  called  him  — 
Ut.,  "were  calling"  —  f ./.,  (as  we  should  say)  'were  for  calling." 
The  fMMn'Mi^  of  children  at  baptism  has  its  origin  in  the  Jewish 
custom  at  circumcision  (Genesis,  21. 3, 4) ;  and  the  names  of  Abram 
and  Sarai  were  changed  at  its  first  performance  (Genesis,  17.  5, 15). 
62.  UMllO  Oiaaa — showing  he  was  deaf,  as  well  as  dumb.  63. 
"all  — at 


his  giving  the  same  name,  not  knowing  of  any 
eommanication  between  them  on  the  subject.    MOUtb  opened  flK 
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i^iattly  —  on  thus  paipabij  showing  his  full  faith  in  the  vision, 
for  disbelieving  which  he  had  been  struck  dumb  («/.  13,  30).  65. 
Hmt —  religious  awe ;  under  the  impression  that  God's  hand  was 
specially  in  these  events  (Cf.  ch.  5.  26 ;  7.  16  ;  8.  37).  66.  hand  of 
tiie  Lord  was  with  h in  —  by  special  tokens  marking  him  out  as 
one  destined  to  some  great  work  (i  Kings,  18.  46 ;  3  Kings,  3.  15  ; 
Acts,  II.  31).  68-79.  There  is  not  a  woni  in  this  noble  burst  of 
divine  song  aboui  his  own  child ;  like  Elizabeth  losing  sight 
entirely  of  self,  in  the  glory  of  a  Greater  than  both.  Lord  God  of 
Israol — the  ancient  covenant-God  of  the  peculiar  people,  vititod 
aatf  rodOOMOd  —  1.  ^.,  in  order  to  redeem;  returned  after  long 
absence,  and  broken  his  long  silence  (see  on  Matthew,  15.  31).  In 
the  Old  Testament,  God  is  said  to  **  visi^ "  chiefly  ioi  jud^tmint^  in 
the  New  Testament  for  mercy.  Zacharias  would,  as  yet,  have  but 
imperfect  views  of  such  **  visiting  and  redeeming,"  ''  saving  from 
and  delivering  out  of  the  band  of  enemies  "  (v.  71.  74).  But  this 
Old  Testament  phraseology',  used  at  first  with  a  lower  reference,  is, 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  loftier  and  more  comprehensive 
kingdom  of  God,  equally  adapted  to  express  the  most  spiritual 
conceptions  of  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  bora  of 
talvatloa — «.  e^  'strength  of  salvation'  or  'mighty  Salvation/ 
meaning  the  Saviour  Himself,  whom  Simeon  calls  "  Thy  Salva- 
tion" (ch.  8. 30).  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  those  animals  whose 
strength  is  in  their  horns  (Psalm  18.  a  ;  75.  10 ;  13a.  17).  69.  houoo 
of  David  —  ThU  shows  that  Mary  must  have  been  known  to  be  of  the 
royeU  Uniy  independent  of  Joseph,  of  whom  Zacharias,  it  he  knew 
anything,  could  not  know  that  after  this  be  would  recognize  Mar>% 

aiaoo  tbo  world  bogan — or,  *  from  the  earliest  period.'  tbo  aeroy 
proBilood...bio  My  oov6Raiit..tbo  oath  to  AbraJian  — The  whole 
work  and  kingdom  of  Messiah  is  represented  as  a  mercy  pledged 
on  oath  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  lo  be  sealized  at  an  appointed 
period;  and  at  length,  in  "the  fullness  of  the  time,"  gloriously 
made  good.  Hence,  not  only  ^^  graced'  or  the  thing  promised  ;  but 
** truth"  ox  fidelity  to  the  promise,  are  said  to  ** come  by  Jesus 
Christ "  (John,  i.  17).  that  ho  WOUld  orailt  us,  IkC.-—  How  com- 
prehensive  is  the  view  here  given  I  (i.)  TUe purpose  of  all  redemp* 
tion  —  "that  we  should  sertfe  Him"  —  t.  e^  "the  Lord  God  of 
Israel"  (v.  68).    The  word  signifies  religious  service  distinctively 

—  *  the  priesthood  of  the  New  Testament.'  [Bengel.]  (2.)  The 
nature  of  this  service  — **  in  holiness  and  righteousness  before 
Him"  —  or,  as  in  his  presence  (Cf.  Psalm  56.  13).    (3.)  lis  freedom 

—  "being  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies."  (4.)  Its 
fearlessness — might  serve  Him  without  fear."  (5.)  lis  duration  — 
"  all  the  days  of  our  life."  76-79.  Here  are  the  dying  echoes  of 
this  song;  and  very  beautiful  are  these  closing  notes — like  the 
setting  sun,  shorn  indeed  of  its  noontide  radiance,  but  skirting 
the  horizon  with  a  wavy  and  quivering  light  —  as  of  molten  g^old 

—  on  which  the  eye  delights  to  gaze,  till  it  disapoears  from  the 
view.  The  song  passes  not  here  from  Christ  to  John,  but  only 
from  Christ  direct,  to  Christ  as  heralded  by  his  forerunner,  thoo 
child  —  not  "  my  son  "  —  this  child's  relation  to  himself  being  lost 
ia:his  relation  to  a  Greater  than  either.    Propbot  of  tho  HiJBOOt, 
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Iter  ttdu  slialt  go  befbre  kin — i.  /., "  the  Highest."  As  "  the  Most 
High  **  is  an  epithet  in  Scripture,  only  of  the  supremi  God^  it  i^ 
inconceivable  that  inspiration  should  apply  this  term,  as  her^ 
undeniably,  to  Christ,  unless  he  were  "  God  over  all,  blessed  for 

ever "  (Romans,  9.  5).   to  |ive  knowtedge  of  talvatkm  —  to  sound 

the  note  of  a  needea  and  provided  *'  salvation,"  was  the  noble  office 
of  John,  above  all  that  preceded  him ;  as  it  is  that  of  all  subse- 
quent ministers  of  Christ ;  but  infinitely  loftier  was.  it  to  be  the 
*'  Salvation  "  itself  (v.  69,  and  ch.  2.  30).  by  tho  renisoion  of  tllli 
—  this  stamps  at  once  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  salvation  here 

intended,  and  explains  v.  71, 74.   Through  the  tender  merey,  4.0. 

— the  sole  spring,  necessarily,  of  all  salvation  for  sintuts.  day- 
•priag  from  oa  kigh,  4.0.  — either  Christ  Himself,  as  the  *'  Sun  qf 
righteousness "  (Malachi,  4.  3),  arising  on  a  aark  world  [Beza, 
Grotius,  Calvin,  DeWkttk,  Olshausen,  &c.],  or  the  li^ht  which 
He  sheds.  The  sense,  of  course,  is  one.  79.  (Cf.  Isaiah,  9.  2 ; 
Matthew,  4.  13-17).  **  That  St.  Luke,  of  all  the  Evangelists,  should 
have  obtained  and  recorded  these  inspired  utterances  of  Zacharias 
and  Mary  —  is  in  accordance  with  his  character  and  habits,  as 
indicated  in  v.  1-4.**  [Webster  k  Wilkinson.]  80.  And  the 
child,  4c.  —  'a  concluding  paragraph,  indicating,  in  strokes  full 
of  ffrandeur,  the  bodily  and  mental  development  of  the  Baptist ; 
and  bringing  his  life  up  to  the  period  of  his  public  appearance.* 

JOlshausen!]  Id  the  tfeeerti  —  probably  "the  wilderness  of 
udea  **  (Matthew,  3.  i),  whither  he  had  retired  early  in  life,  in  the 
Nasarite  spirit,  and  where,  free  from  rabbinical  influences  and 
alone  with  God,  his  spirit  would  be  educated,  like  Moses  in  the 
desert,  for  his  future  high  vocation.  hIS  ehOWing  nnto  loroel  — 
the  presentation  of  himself  before  his  nation,  as  Messiah's  fore- 
runner. 

*  CHAPTER  II. 

i-7.  Birth  ov  Christ,  z.  Cesar  Augostue  — the  first  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  all  the  world  —  so  the  vast  Roman  Empire 
was  termed,  taxed  —  'enrolled,'  or  'register  themselves.'  2. 
1lrat..when  CyrenilM,  &0.  —  a  very  perplexing  verse,  inasmuch  as 
Cyrenius,  or  Quirinus,  appears  not  to  have  been  governor  of 
Syria  for  about  ten  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  "  taxing  *' 
under  his  administration  was  what  led  to  the  insurrection  men- 
tioned in  Acts,  5.  37.  That  there  was  a  taxing,  however,  of  the 
whole  Roman  Empire  under  Augustus,  is  now  admitted  by  all ; 
and  candid  critics,  even  of  sceptical  tendency,  are  ready  to  allow 
that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  real  inaccuracy  in  the  statement 
of  our  evangelist.  Many  superior  scholars  would  render  the 
words  thus,  'This  registration  was  previous  to  Cyrenius  being 
governor  of  Syria'  —  as  the  word  "first"  is  rendered  in  John,  i, 
15 ;  15.  18.  In  this  case,  of  course,  the  difficulty  vanishes.  But 
it  is  perhaps  better  to  suppose,  with  others,  that  the  registration 
may  have  been  ordered  with  a  view  to  the  taxation,  about  the  time 
of  our  Lord's  birth,  though  the  taxing  itself — an  obnoxious  meas- 
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ure  in  Palestine  —  was  not  carried  out  till  |he  t^iifie  of  Quirinus. 
3.  went... to  his  own  city  —  the  city  df  his  exhaction^  according  to 
the  Jewish  custom,  not  of  his  abode^  which  was  the  usual  Roman 
method.  4.  5.  Not  only  does  Joseph,  who  was  of  the  royal  line, 
go  to  Bethlehem  (i  Samuel,  16.  i),  but  Maty  too  —  not  from  choice 
surely  ip  her  condition,  but,  probably,  for  personal  enrolment,  as 
herself  an  heiress,  espousea  Wffe  —7  now,  without  doubt,  taken 
home  to  him,  as  related,  Matthew,  I,  liS  ;  25, 6.  while... there,  Hc. — 
Mary  had  up  to  this  time  been  living  at  the  wrong  place  for  Mes- 
siah s  birth.  A  little  longer  stay  at  Nazareth,  and  the  prophecy 
would  have  failed.  But  lo !  with  no  intention  certainly  on  her 
part  much  less  of  Cesar  Augustus,  to  fulfil  the  prophecy,  she  is 
brought  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem,  and  at  that  nick  of  time  her 
period  arrives,  and  her  Babe  is  born  (Psalm  118.  23).  'Every 
creature  walks  blindfold  ;  only  He  that  dwells  in  light  knows 
whither  they  go.*  [Bishop  Halu]  7.  fIrst-born—:  So  Matthew, 
I.  25-,  26,  yet  the  law,  in  speaking  of  the  first-bom,  regardeth  not 
whether  any  were  born  after  or  no,  but  only  th^t  none  were  born 
before.  [LiGHTFOOT.]  Wrapt  him... laid  him — the  mother  herself 
did  so.  Had  she  then  none  to  help  her?  It  would  seem  so  (2 
Co.  8.  9.)  a  manger  — '  the  manger,  the  bench  toward  which  the 
horses*  heads  were  tied,  on  which  their  food  could  rest.  [Web- 
ster &  Wilkinson.]  no  room  in  the  inn  —  a  square  erection, 
open  inside,  where  travelers  put  up,  and  whose  back  parts  were 
used  as  stables.  The  ancient  tradition,  that  our  Lord  was  born  in 
a  grotto  or  cave,  is  quite  consistent  with  this,  the  country  being 
rocky.  In  Mary's  condition  the  journey  would  be  a  slow  one,  and 
ere  they  af rived  tlie  inri  would  be  pre-occupied  —  affecting  antici- 
pation of  the  recieption  He  was  throughout  to  meet  with  (John  i. 
11).  But  some  ' guests  went  and  came,'  not  'rudely,'  but  rever- 
ently. God  sent  visitors  of  his  own  to  pay  court  to  the  new-born 
King.  * 

8-20.  Angelic  Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds  —  their 
Visit  to  the  New.bobn  Babe.  8.  Abiding  in  the  fields  —  suying 
there,  probably  in  huts  or  tents.  watCh  by  night  —  or,  'night- 
watches,'  taking  their  turn  of  watching.  From  about  Passover 
time  in  April  until  autumn,  the  flocks  pastured  constantly  in  the 
open  fields,  the  shepherds  lodging  there  all  that  ""time.  (From 
this  it  seems  plain  that  the  period  of  the  year  usually  assigned  to 
our  Lord's  birth  is  too  late.)  Were  these  shepherds  chosen  to 
have  the  first  sight  of  the  blessed  &abe  without  any  respect  to 
their  own  state  of  mind?  That,  at  least,  is  not  God's  way.  *  No 
doubt,  like  Simeon  (v.  25),  they  were  among  the  waiters  for  the 
Consolation  of  Israel'  [Olshausen]  ;  and,  if  the  simplicity  of 
their  rustic  minds,  their  quiet  occupation,  the  stillness  of  the  mid- 
night hours,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  deep  blue  vault  above  them 
for  the  heavenly  music  which  was  to  fill  their  ear,  pointed  them 
out  as  fit  recipients  for  the  first  tidings  of  an  Infant  Saviour,  the 
congenial  meditations  and  conversations  by  which,  we  may  sup. 
pose,  they  would  beguile  the  tedious  hours  would  perfect  their 
preparation  for  the  unexpected  visit.  Thus  was  Nathaniel  en- 
gaged, all  alone,  but  not  unseen,  under  the  fig-tree,  in  unconscfotts 
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pieparation  for  his  first  interview  with  Jesus.  (See  on  John,  i.  48.) 
So  was  the  rapt  seer  on  his  lonely  rock  *'  in  the  spirit  on  the 
Lord's  day/*  little  thinking  that  this  was  his  preparation  for  hear- 
ing behind  him  the  trumpet-voice  of  the  Son  of  man  (Revelation, 
1. 10,  &c).  But  if  the  shepherds  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood 
had  the  firsts  the  sages  from  afar  had  the  next  sight  of  the  new- 
bom  Kinff.  Even  so  still,  simpHcitv  first,  science  next,  finds  its 
way  to  Christ.  9.  gtory  Of  the  Lord — *the  brightness  or  glory 
which  is  represented  as  encompassing  all  heavenly  'visions,' 
[Olshausen/]  sore  aflraid  —  so  it  ever  was  (Daniel,  10.  7.  8  ; 
Luke,  I.  12 ;  Revelation,  i.  17).  Men  have  never  felt  easy  with 
the  invisible  world  laid  suddenly  open  to  their  gaze.  It  was 
never  meant  to  be  permanent ;  a  momentary  purpose  was  all  it 
was  intended  to  serve.  10.  to  all  people  — '  to  the  whole  people,' 
f.  ^.,  of  Israel ;  to  be  by  them  afterward  opened  up  to  the  whole 
world.  (See  on  v.  14.)  11.  lintO  yOU  Is  born,  &.C. — you  shepherds, 
Israel,  mankind.  [Bengel.]  Cff.  Isaiah,  9.  6,  "  Unto  us  a  Child 
is  born."  It  is  a  Birth  —  '•  The  Word  is  made  fleshr  When  ? 
"  This  day."  Where?  "/»  the  city  of  David"  — m  th^  right 
Une  and  at  the  right  spot;  where  prophecy  bade  us  look  for 
Him,  and  faith  accordingly  expected  Him.  How  dear  to  us 
should  be  these  historic  moorings  of  our  faith  !  With  the  loss 
of  them  all  substantial  Christianity  is  lost.  By  means  of 
them  how  many  have  been  kept  from  making  shipwreck, 
and  attained  to  a  certain  external  admiration  of  Him,  ere  yet 
they  have  fully  "beheld  his  glory."  a  Saviour  —  not  One  who 
shall  be  a  Saviour,  but  '*  bom  a  Saviour"  Christ  the  Lord — '  mag- 
nificent appellation  !'  [Bengel.]  *This  is  the  only  place  where 
these  words  come  together ;  and  I  se^  no  way  of  understanding 
this  "Lord"  but  as  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  Jehovah.' 
[Alford.]    13.  a  sign— 'the  sign.'  the  babe— 'a  Babe.'  a  man- 

S\f —  'the  manger.'  The  sign  was  to  consist,  it  seems,  solely  in 
e  overpowering  contrast  between  the  things  Just  said  of  Him 
and  the  lowly  condition  in  which  they  would  find  Him  :  —  'Him 
whose  goin^  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting,  "  ye 
shall  find  a  Babe ;"  Whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain, 
"wrapt  in  swaddling  bands;**  the  '* Saviour,  Christ  the  Lord," 
lying  in  a  manger!'  Thus  early  were  these  amazing  contrasts, 
which  are  His  chosen  style,  held  forth.  (See  2  Corinthians,  8.  9.) 
13.  snddeRly— as  if  only  waiting  till  their  fellow  had  done,  with 
the  angel — who  retires  not,  but  is  joined  by  others,  come  to  seal 
and  to  celebrate  the  tidings  he  has  brought,  heavenly  host  —  or 
'army,*  an  tfmj'  celebrating  peace  I  [Bengel]  'transferring  the 
occupation  of  their  exalted  station  to  this  poor  earth  which  so 
seldom  resounds  with  the  pure  praise  of  God '  [Olshausen]  ;  to 
let  it  be  known  how  this  event  is  regarded  in  heaven  and  should 
be  regarded  on  earth,  glory,  &C. — brief  but  transporting  hymn . — 
not  only  in  articulate  humah  speech,  for  our  behoof,  but  iii  tunable 
measure,  in  the  form  of  a  Hebrew  parallelism  of  two  complete 
clauses,  and  a  third  one  onW  amplifying  the  second,  and  so  with- 
out a  connecting  "and.**  The  ''^ glory  to  God"  which  the  hew-born 
"  Ssiviour  "  was  to  briv^o",  is  the  first  note  of  this  sublime  hymn :  to 
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this  answers,  in  the  second  clause,  "  the  peace  on  earth,**  of  which 
He  was  to  be  "the  Prince"  (Isaiah,  9.  6) — probably  sun^  re8> 
ponsively  by  the  celestial  choir:  while  quick  follows  the  glad  echo 
of  this  note,  probably  by  a  third  detachment  of  the  angelic  chor- 
isters—  ** Good-will  to  men."  *They  say  not,  glory  to  God  in  heaven^ 
where  angels  are,  but,  using  a  rare  expression,  ^*in  the  highest 
(heavens),"  whither  angels  aspire  not,'  Hebrews,  i.  3,4.  [Bengel.] 
"Peace ".with  God  is  the  grand  necessity  of  a  fallen  world.  To 
bring  in  this,  and  all  other  peace  in  its  train,  was  the  prime  errand 
of  the  Saviour  to  this  earth,  and,  along  with  it.  Heaven's  whole 
"good'Will  to  men"  —  the  Divine  complacency  on  a  new  foot- 
ing—  descends  to  rest  upon  men,  as  upon  the  Son  Himself,  in 
whom  God  is  "well-pleased."  (Matthew,  3.  17,  the  same  word  as 
here.)  15.  |et  US  go,  ItO. — lovely  simplicity  of  devoutness  and 
faith,  this !  They  are  not  taken  up  with  the  angels,  the  glory  that 
invested  them,  and  the  lofty  straiife  with  which  they  filled  the  air. 
Nor  do  they  say,  Let  us  go  and  see  if  this  be  true — they  have  no 
misgivings.  But  let  us  go  and  see  this  thing  which  is  come  to  pass^ 
which  the  Lord  hath  made  htown  unto  us"  Does  not  ^his  confirm 
the  view  given  on  v.  8,  of  the  spirit  of  these  humble  men  ?  16. 
with  haste— Cf.  ch.  i.  30  ;  Matthew,  28.  8  ("did  run") ;  John,  4. 
28  ("left  her  water-pot,*  as  they  do  their  flocks,  in  a  transport). 
found  Mary,  ILo. — '  mysteriously  guided  by  the  Spirit  to  the  right 
place  through  the  obscurity  of  the  night.'  [Olshausen.I  a  manger 
— *  the  manger,'  as  before.  17.  made  known  abroad  —  before  their 
return  (v.  20),  and  thus  were  the  first  evangelists.    FBengel.]    20. 

glorifying  and  praising  God,  fcc— the  latter  word,  used  of  the 

«ong  of  tne  angels  (v.  13),  and  ch.  19.  37,  and  ch.  24.  53,  leads  us 
to  suppose  that  theirs  was  ^  song  too,  probably  some  canticle 
from  the  Psalter  —  meet  vehicle  for  the  swelling  emotions  of  their 
simple  hearts  at  what  "  they  had  heard  and  seen" 

21.  Circumcision  of  Christ — Here  only  recorded,  and  even 
here  merely  alluded  to,  for  the  sake  of  the  name  then  given  to  the 
holy  Babe,  "  Jesus,"  or  Saviour  (Matthew,  i.  21  ;  Acts,  13.  23). 
Yet  in  this  naming  of  Him  "  Saviour,"  in  the  act  of  circumcising 
Him,  which  was  a  symbolical  and  bloody  removal  of  the  body  of 
sin,  we  have  a  tacit  intimation  that  they  "had  need"  —  as  Joha 
said  of  His  Baptism  —  rather  to  be  circumcised  by  Him  *'with 
the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  in  the  putting  off  of  the 
bodv  [of  the  sins]  of  the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ" 
(Colossians,  2. 11),  and  that  He  onl^  "  suffered  it  to  be  so,  because 
thus  it  became  Him  to  fulfill  all  righteousness"  (Matthew,  3.  15). 
Still  the  circumcision  of  Christ  had  a  profound  bearing  on  His 
own  work  —  by  few  rightly  apprehended.  For  since  "  he  that  is 
circumcised  is  a  debtor  to  do  the  whole  law"  (Galatians,  5.  3),  Jesus 
thus  bore  about  with  Him  in  his  very  flesh  the  seal  of  a  voluntary 
obligation  to  do  the  whole  law  —  by  Him  only  possible  in  the 
flesh  since  the  fall.  And  as  He  was  "  made  under  the  law "  for 
no  ends  of  His  own,  but  only  "  to  redeem  them  thai  were  under  the 
law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons "  (Galatians,  4. 
4.  5),  the  obedience  to  which  His  circumcision  pledged  Him  vras 
a  redeeming  obedience  —  that  of  a  "  Saviour."      And,  finally,  as 
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"  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law  "  by  "  beiug 
made  a  rvr^^  for  us  "  (Galatians,  3.  13),  we  must  regard  Him,  in 
His  circumcision,  as  brought  under  a  palpable  pledge  to  be 
**  oMient  unto  deaths  even  the  death  of  the  cross  "  (Philippians,  2.  8). 

22-40.  Purification  of  thb  Virgin. —  Presentation  of  the 
Babe  in  the  Temple. —  Scene  there  with  Simeon  and  Anne. 
22.  24.  her  pllrilleation  —  Though  the  most  and  best  copies  read 
'*  their/'  it  was  the  mother  only  who  needed  purifying  from  the 
legal  uncleanness  of  child-bearing.  "  The  days  "  of  this  purifica- 
tion for  a  male  child  were  forty  in  all  (Leviticus,  la.  2.  4),  on  the 
expiry  of  which  the  mother  was  required  to  offer  a  lamb  for  a 
bumt-oflTering,  and  a  turtle-dove  or  a  young  pigeon  for  a  sin-offer- 
ing. If  she  could  not  afford  a  lamb,  the  mother  had  to  bnng 
another  turtle-dove  or  young  pigeon  ;  and,  if  even  this  was 
bejrond  her  means,  then  a  portion  of  fine  flour,  but  without  the 
usual  fragrant  accompaniments  of  oil  and  frankincense,  as  it 
represented  a  sin-offering  (Leviticus,  12.  6-8  ;  5.  7-11).  From  the 
intermediate  offering  of  **  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  or  two  young 
pigeons,"  we  gather  that  loseph  and  the  Virgin  were  in  poor  cir- 
cumstances (2  Corinthians,  8.  9),  though  not  in  abject  poverty. 
Being  a  first-bom  male,  they  '*  bring  him  to  Jerusalem,  to  present 
him  to  the  Lord."  All  such  had  been  claimed  as  '*  holy  to  the 
Lord,"  or  set  apart  to  sacred  uses,  in  memory  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  first-born  of  Israel  from  destruction  in  Egypt,  through  the 
sprinkling  of  blood  (Exodus,  13.  2).  In  lieu  of  these,  however, 
one  whole  tribe,  that  of  Levi,  was  accepted,  and  set  apart  to 
occupations  exclusively  sacred  (Numbers,  3.  11-38);  and  whereas 
there  were  273  fewer  iJevites  than  first-born  of  all  Israel  on  the 
first  reckoning,  each  of  these  first-born  was  to  be  redeemed  by  the 
payment  of  five  shekels,  yet  not  without  being  ^^ presented  (or 
brought)  unto  our  Lord^  in  token  of  his  rightful  claim  to  them  and 
their  service  (Numbers,  3.  44-47  ;  18.  15,  16).  It  was  in  obedi- 
ence to  this 'Ma^  of  Moses,"  that  the  Virgin  presented  her  babe 
unto  the  Lord  *in  the  east  gate  of  the  court  called  Nicanor's 
Gate,  where  herself  would  be  sprinkled  by  the  priest  with  the 
blood  of  her  sacrifice.'  [Lightfoot.]  By  that  Babe,  in  due  time, 
we  were  to  be  redeemed,  "not  with  corruptible  things  as  silver 
and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  6f  Christ"  (i  Peten  i.  18, 
19),  and  the  consuming  of  the  mother's  burnt-offering,  and  the 
sprinkling  of  her  with  the  blood  of  her  sin-offering,  were  to  find 
there  abiding  realization  in  the  "living  sacrifice"  of  the  Christian 
mother  herself,  in  the  fullness  of  a  "heart  sprinkled  from  an  evil 
conscience,"  by  "  the  blood  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin."  25.  just 
— upright  in  his  moral  character,    devoirt — of  a  religious  frame 

of  spirit,    waitfnji  fbr  the  Consolation  of  Israel— a  beautiful  title 

of  the  coming  Messiah,  here  intended,  the  Holy  Ghost  was, 
Sttpematorally,  upon  bim— Thus  was  the  Spirit,  after  a  dreary 
absence  of  nearly  400  years,  returning  to  the  Church  to  ouicken 
expectation,  and  prepare  for  coming  events,  revealed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost — impljnng  beyond  all  doubt,  the  personality  of  the  Spirit. 

should  see  death  till  ne  bad  seen— 'sweet  antithesis!'  [Bengel.] 

How  would  the  one  sight  gild  the  gloom  of  the  other  '    He  was, 
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probably,  by  this  time,  advanced  in  years,  37,  a8.  The  Spirit 
guided  him  to  the  temple  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Virgin 
was  about  to  present  Him  to  the  Lord.  29.  took  bin  up  In  hit 
arns — immediately  recognizing  in  the  child,  with  unhesitating 
certainty,  the  promised  Messiah,  without  needing  Mary  to  inform 
him  of  what  had  happened  to  her.  [Olshausen.]  The  remarkable  act 
of  taking  the  babe  in  his  arms  must  not  be  overlool^ed.  It  was  as 
if  he  had  said, '  This  is  all  my  salvation  and  all  my  desire '  (a 
Samuel,  23.  5).  29.  Lord — 'master,'  a  word  rarely  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  selected  here  with  peculiar  proprietv,  when 
<he  aged  saii^,  feeling  that  his  last  object  in  wishing  to  live  had 
now  been  attained,  only  awaited  his  Master's  word  of  command 
to  ** depart."  now  lettest,  &0. — more  clearly  'now  thou  art  re^ 
leasing  thy  servant  ;*  a  patient  yet  reverential  mode  of  expressing 
a  desire  to  depart.  y:i.  seen  thy  Salvation — many  saw  this  child, 
nav,  the  full-grown  "*  man,  Chnst  Jesus,"  who  never  saw  in  him 
**  God's  Salvation.**  This  estimate  of  an  object  of  sight,  an  un- 
conscious, helpless  babe,  was  pure  faith.  He  "beheld  his  glory" 
(John,  I.  14).     In  another  view,  it  was  pru^r  faith  rewarded  by 

f  ^resent  sight.  31,  32.  all  DOOple — 'all  the  peoples,'  mankind  at 
arge.  a  light  to  the  Gentllee— then  in  thick  darkness,  glory  of 
thy  ierael — already  thine,  and  now,  in  the  believing  portion  of  it, 
so  be  so  more  gloriously  than  ever.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
"swan-like  song,  bidding  an  eternal  farewell  to  this  terrestrial  life' 
[Olshausen],  takes  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  kingdom 
<of  Christ  than  that  of  Zacharias,  though  the  kingdom  they  sing  of 

is  one.  34,  35.  set— appointed,  ful  and  rising  again  of  many 
In  Israel,  and  for  a  sign  spoken  against— perhaps  the  former  of 

these  clauses  expresses  the  two  stages  of  temporary  "  fall  of  many 
in  Israel"  through  unbelief,  during  our  Lord's  earthly  career,  and 
ithe  subsequent  "  rising  again  "  of  the  samepersims  after  the  effusion 
of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  threw  a  new  light  to  them  on  the  whole 
subject ;  while  the  latter  clause  describes  the  determined  enemies 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Such  opposite  views  of  Christ  are  taken  from 
age  to  age.  yea,  &C.  —  'Blessed  as  thou  art  among  women,  thou 
shah  have  thine  own  deep  share  of  the  struggles  and  sufferings 
which  this  Babe  is  to  occasion' — pointing  not  only  to  the  con- 
tinued obloquy  and  rejection  of  this  Child  of  hers,  those  agonies 
of  His  which  she  was  to  witness  at  the  cross,  and  her  desolate 
condition  thereafter,  but  to  dreadful  alternations  of  faith  and  un- 
belief, of  hope  and  fear  regarding  Him,  which  she  would  have  to 
pass  through,  that  the  thoughts,  IkC. — men's  views  and  decisions 
regarding  Christ  are  a  mirror  in  which  the  veir  "  thoughts  of  their 
hearts"  are  seen.  36.  37.  Anna — or,  Hannah,  a  prophetSSS — 
another  evidence  that  '*  the  last  times  "  in  which  God  was  to  "  pour 
out  his  spirit  upon  all  flesh  "  were  at  hand,  of  the  trihe  of  Aser 
—  one  of  the  ten  tribes,  of  whom  many  were  not  carried  captive, 
and  not  a  few  re-united  themselves  to  Judah  after  the  return  from 
Babylon.  The  distinction  of  tribes,  though  practically  destroyed 
by  the  captivity,  was  well  enough  known  up  to  their  final  disper- 
sion (Romans,  11.  i ;  Hebrews,  7. 14);  nor  is  it  now  entirely  lost. 
lived,  &C. — she  had  lived  seven  years  with  her  husband,  ana  been 
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a  widow  eighty-four  years ;  so  that  if  she  married  at  the  earliest 
marriageable  age,  twelve  years,  she  could  not  at  this  time  be  less* 

than  103  years  old.   departed  not  from  the  temple— was  fouiid 

there  at  all  stated  houffs  of  the  day,  and  even  during  the  night> 
services  of  the  temple  watchmen  (Psalm  134,  i,  2),  "Serving  God 
with  fastings  and  prayer."  (See  i  Timothy,  5.  5,  suggested  by  this.> 
coming  in — 'presenting  herself/  She  had  been  there  already,  but 
now  is  found  '  standing  by,'  as  Simeon's  testimony  to  the  blessed 
Babe  died  away,  ready  to  take  it  up  Mn  turn'  (as  the  word  rend- 
ered "likewise"  here  means),  to  ail  them,  &C.  —  the  sense  is, '  to 
all  them  in  Jerusalem  that  ^wete  looking  fof  redemption'  saying 
in  effect,  In  that  Babe  are  wrapt  up  all  your  expectations.  If  this 
was  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  when  numbers  flocked  to  the  temple,  it 
would  account  for  her  having  such  an  audience  as  the  words 
imply.  [Alpord.]  39.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  fix  the 
precise  order  in  which  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  with  the  flight  into 
and  return  from  Egypt  (Matthew,  2),  are  to  be  taken,  in  relation 
to  the  circumcision  and  presentation  of  Christ  in  the  temple,  here: 
recorded.  It  is  perhaps  best  to  leave  this  in  the  obscurity  in  which 
we  find  it,  as  the  result  of  two  independent,  though,  if  we  knew 
all,  easily  reconcileable  narratives.  40.  His  mental  development 
kept  pace  with  his  bodily,  and  '*  the  grace  of  God,**  the  divine 
favour,  rested  manifestly  and  increasingly  upon  Him.  See  v.  52. 
41-52.  First  Conscious  Visit  to  Jerusalem. — *  Solitary  flow- 
eret out  of  the  wonderful  enclosed  garden  of  the  thirty  ^ears» 
plucked  precisely  there  where  the  swollen  bud,  at  a  distinctive 
crisis  (at  twelve  years  of  age),  bursts  into  flower.  To  mark  that  is 
assuredly  the  design  and  the  meaning  of  this  record.'  [Stiek.! 
went  up  —  'were  wont  to  go.*  Though  males  only  were  required 
to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  three  annual  festivals  (Exodus,  23^ 
14-17),  devout  women,  when  family  duties  permitted,  went  also^ 
as  did  Hannah  (i  Samuel,  I.  7),  and,  as  we  here  see,  the  mother  of 
Jesus.  42.  when  twelve  years  old  —  At  this  age  every  Jewish  boy 
was  styled  *  a  son  of  the  law,'  being  put  under  a  course  of  instruc* 
tion  and  trained  to  fasting  and  attendance  on  public  worship,  be- 
sides being  set  to  learn  a  trade.  At  this  age  accordingly  our  Lord 
is  taken  up  for  the  first  time  to  Jerusalem,  at  the  Passover  season, 
the  chief  of  the  three  annual  festivals.  But  O,  with  what  thoughts 
and  feelings  must  this  Youth  have  gone  up  !  Long  ere  He  beheld 
it,  He  had  doubtless  "  loved  the  habitation  of  God's  house  and  the 
place  where  his  honour  dwelt"  (Psalm  26.  8),  a  love  nourished,  we 
may  be  sure,  by  that  "word  hid  in  His  heart,'*  with  which  in  after 
life  He  showed  so  perfect  a  familiarity.  As  the  time  for  His  first 
visit  approached,  could  one's  ear  kave  caught  the  breathings  of 
His  young  soul,  he  might  have  heard  Him  whispering,  "As  the 
hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after 
Thee,  O  God.  The  Lord  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all 
the  dwellings  of  Jacob.  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me.  Let 
us  go  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy 
gates,  O  Jerusalem  I**  (Psalm  42.  i ;  87,  2  ;  122.  i,  2.)  On  catch- 
ing the  first  view  of  "the  city  of  their  solemnities,"  and  high  above 
all  in  it,  "  the  place  of  God's  rest,"  we  hear  Him  saying  to  Himr 
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self,  "  Beauti/ul  for  situatioa,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  is  Mount 
Zion,  on  the  sides  of  the  north,  the  citj  of  the  great  King :  Out  of 
Zion,  the  perfection  of  Beauty,  God  doth  shine  **  (Psalm  48.  2 ; 
50.  2).  Of  his  feelings  or  actions  during  Jill  the  eight  days  of  the 
feast  not  a  word  is  said.  As  a  devout  child,  in  company  with  its 
parents.  He  would  go  through  the  services,  keeping  His  thoughts 
to  himself.  •  But  methinks  I  hear  Him,  after  the  sublime  services 
of  that  feast,  saying  to  Himself,  "  He  brought  me  to  the  banquet- 
ing house,  and  his  banner  over  me  was  love.  I  sat  down  under 
his  shadow  with  great  delight,  and  his  fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste" 
(Song  of  Solomon,  2.  3, 4).  43.  as  tbey  returned— if  the  duties 
of  lite  must  give  place  to  worship,  worship,  in  its  turn  must  give 
place  to  them.  Jerusaltm  is  good,  but  JNazareth  is  good  too ;  let 
him  who  neglects  the  one,  on  pretext  of  attending  to  the  other, 

ponder  this  scene.   43.  tarried  behind ...  Joseph  and  his  Mother 

knew  not — accustomed  to  the  discretion  and  obedience  of  the  lad ' 

EOlshausen],  they  mif  ht  be  thrown  off  their  guard.    44.  sosgilt 
Jm  among  (heir  liinsfolk  and  aoquaintaaoes— On  these  sacred 

journeys,  whole  villages  and  districts  traveled  in  groups  to- 
gether, partly  for  protection,  partly  for  company ;  and  as  the  well- 
disposed  would  beguile  the  tediousness  of  the  way  by  good  dis- 
course, to  which  the  child  Jesus  would  be  no  silent  listener,  they 
expect  to  find  him  in  such  a  group.  45,  46.  After  three  sorrowing 
days,  they  find  him  still  in  Jerusalem,  not  gazing  on  its  architect- 
ure, or  surveying  its  forms  of  busy  life,  but  in  the  temple — not 
the  "  sanctuary  **  (as  in  ch.  i.  9),  to  which  only  the  priests  had 
access,  but  in  some  one  of  the  inclosures  around  it,  where  the 
rabbins  or  "  doctors  *'  taught  their  scholars,  bearing . . .  aslling — 
the  method  of  question  and  answer  was  the  customary  form  of 
rabbinical  teaching ;  teacher  and  learnfsr  becoming  by  turns  ques- 
tioner and  answerer,  as  may  be  seen  from  their  extant  works. 
This  would  give  full  scope  for  all  that  *'  astonished  them  in  His 
understanding  and  answers."  Not  that  he  assumed  the  office  of 
teaching — "His  hour"  for  that  "was  not  yet  come,'*  and  His 
furniture  for  that  was  not  complete :  for  He  had  yet  to  '*  increase 
in  wisdom  '*  as  well  as  "  stature  "  {v.  52).  In  fact,  the  beauty  of 
Christ's  example  lies  very  much  in  His  never  at  one  stage  of  His 
life  anticipating  the  duties  of  another.  All  would  be  in  the  style 
and  manner  of  a  learner,  "  opening  his  mouth  and  panting."  "  His 
soul  breaking  for  the  longing  that  it  had  unto  God's  judgments 
at  all  times"  (Psalm  1x9.  20),  and  now  more  than  ever  before, 
when  finding  Himself  for  the  first  time  in  his  Father's  house. 
Still  there  would  be  in  ffis  questions  far  more  than  in  thnr answers; 
and  if  we  may  take  the  frivojous  interrogatories  with  which  they 
afterward  plied  Him,  about  the  woman  that  had  seven  husbands 
and  such  like,  as  a  specimen  of  their  present  drivelling  questions, 
perhaps  we  shall  not  greatly  err,  if  we  suppose  that  "  the  ques- 
tions" which  He  now  "asked  them"  in  return,  were  just  the 
germs  of  those  pregnant  question^nvith  which  he  astonisned  and 
silenced  them  in  after  years  :  — "  IVhat  think  ye  of  Chfist?  Whose 
Son  is  He?  If  David  call  him  Lord,  hoxo  is  he  then  His  son?"* 
"  Which  is  the  first  and  great  commandment?  "     "  Who  is  my  neighs 
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bourr^  about  ny  Father's  butineaa  —  lit,,  '  in '  oi*at  my  Father's  \ 
i.  e.^  cither  'about  my  Father's  affairs*  or  *  in  my  Father's  courts* — 
where  He  dwells  and  is  to  be  found — about  I/ts  hand,  so  to  speaks 
This  latter  shade  of  meaning,  which  includes  the  former,  is,  per* 
haps,  the  true  one.  Here  he  felt  Himself  at  home,  breathing  His 
own  proper  air.  His  words  convey  a  gentle  rebuke  of  their 
obtuseness  in  requiring  Him  to  explain  this.  'Once  here,  thought 
ye  I  should  so  readily  hasten  away?  Let  ordinary  worshippers 
be  content  to  keep  the  feast  and  be  gone ;  but  is  this  all  ye  have- 
learnt  of  me?'  Methinks  we  are  here  let  into  the  holy  privacies 
of  Nazareth  :  for  sure  what  He  says  they  should  have  known,  He 
must  have  given  them  ground  to  know.  She  tells  him  of  the 
sorrow  with  which  His  father  zn^  she  had  sought  Him.  He  speaks 
of  no  father  but  one,  saying,  in  effect,  *  My  father  has  not  been 
seeking  me ;  I  have  been  with  Him  all  this  time  ;  the  King  hath 
brought  me  into  His  chambers.  His  left  hand  is  under  my  head, 
and  His  right  hand  doth  embrace  me  (Song  of  Solompn,  i.  4  ;  2. 6). 
How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand?'  (Mark,  8.  21.)  50,  51. 
nnderttOOd  not — probably  He  had  never  expressly  said  as  much, 
and  so  confounded  them,  though  it  was  but  the  true  interpretation 
of  many  things  which  they  had  seen  and  heard  from  him  at  home. 
(See  on  John,  14.  4,  5.)  But  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  now  He 
threw  off  the  filial  yoke,  and  became  his  own  Master  henceforth, 
and  theirs  too,  it  is  purposely  added,  "And  He  went  down  with 
them,  and  was  subject  unto  them**  The  marvel  of  this  condescen- 
sion lies  in  its  coming  after  such  a  scene,  and  such  an  assertion 
of  His  higher  Sonship  ;  and  the  words  are  evidently  meant  to  con- 
vey this.  '  From  this  time  we  have  no  more  mention  of  Joseph,  The 
next  we  hear  is  of  his  "mother  and  brethren"  (/ohn  2.  Z2);^ 
whence  it  is  inferred,  that  between  this  time  and  tiie  commence- 
ment of  our  Lord's  public  life,  Joseph  died*  [AlfordJ,  having  now 
served  the  double  end  of  being  the  protector  of  our  Lord's  Virgin- 
mother,  and  affording  Himself  the  opportunity  of  presenting  a 
matchless  pattern  of  subjection  to  both  parents.  52.  See  on  v,  40. 
atatare — or  better,  perhaps,  as  in  the  margin  'age/  which  implies 
the  other.  This  is  all  the  record  we  have  of  the  next  eighteen 
years  of  that  wondrous  life.  WhM  seasons  of  tranquil  meditation 
over  the  lively  oracles,  and  holy  fellowship  with  His  Father  ;  what 
inlettings,  on  the  one  hand,  of  light,  and  love,  and  power  from  on 
high,  and  outgoings  of  filial  supplication,  freedom,  love  and  joy 
on  the  other,  would  these  eighteen  years  contain !  And  would 
they  not  seem  "  but  a  few  days,"  if  they  were  so  passed,  however 
ardently  he  might  long  to  be  more  directly  "  about  His  Father^s 
business?*" 

CHAPTER  HL 

1-20.  Preaching,  Baptism  and  Imprisonment  of  John. 
See  on  Matthew,  3.  1-12  ;  Mark,  6.  17,  &c.  i,  2.  Here  the  curtain 
of  the  New  Testament  is,  as  it  were,  drawn  up,  and  the  greatest  of 
all  epochs  of  the  church  commences.  Even  our  Lord's  own  age 
(t/.  23),  is  determined  by  it.  [Bengel.]  No  such  elaborate  chrono- 
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logical  precision  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament, 
:and  it  comes  fitly  from  him  who  claims  it  as  the  peculiar  recom- 
-roendation  of  his  gospel,  that  he  had  '  accurately  traced  down  all 
ihings  from  the  first'  (ch.  i.  3).     Here,  evidently,  commences  his 

.proper  narrative,     the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius— reckoning 

irom  the  period  when  he  was  admitted,  three  years  before  Au- 
.^ustus'  death,  to  a  share  of  the  empire  [Webster  &  Wilkinson], 
^bout  the  end  of  the  year  of  Rome  779,  or  about  four  years  before 
4he  usual  reckoning.  Pilate.,  governor  of  Judea — his  proper  title 
was  Procurator,  but  with  more  than  the  usual  powers  of  that 
.office.  After  holding  it  about  ten  years,  he  was  ordered  to  Rome, 
■to  answer  to  charges  brought  against  him,  but  ere  he  arrived 
Tiberius  died  (A.  D.  35),  and  soon  after  Pilate  committed  suicide. 
.Herod  —  See  on  Mark,  6. 14.  Philip — a  different  and  very  superior 
JPhilip  to  the  one  whose  wife  Herodias  went  to  live  with  Herod 
Antipas.  See  Mark,  6.  17.  Iturea — to  the  North  East  of  Pales- 
tine :  so  called  from  Ishmael's  son  Jtur  or  Jetur  (i  Chronicles,  I. 
.31]^  and  anciently  belonging  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
Trachonltis — farther  to  the  North  East,  between  Iturea  and  Da- 
.mascus :  a  rocky  district,  infested  by  robbers,  and  committed  by 
Augustus  to  Herod  the  Great  to  keep  in  order.  Abilene — still 
'more  to  the  North  East,  so  called  from  Abila,  eighteen  miles  from 
Damascus.  [Robinson.]  Annas  and  Caiaphas  high  priests — 
the  former,  though  deposed,  retained  much  of  his  influence,  and, 
probably,  as  Sagan  or  deputy,  exercised  much  of  the  power  of  the 
high  priesthood  along  with  Caiaphas  (John,  18.  13;  Acts,  4.  6). 
Both  Zadok  and  Abiathar  acted  as  high  priests  in  David's  time 
(2  Samuel,  15.  35),  and  it  seems  to  have  become  the  fixed  practice 
«o  have  two  (3  Kings,  25.  18).    word  of  God  cafflo  unto  John— 

Such  formulas;  of  course,  are  never  used  when  speaking  of  Jesus, 
because  the  Divine  nature  manifested  its^elf  in  Him  riot  at  cer- 
tain isolated  moments  of  his  life.  He  was  the  one  everlasting 
manifestation  of  the  Godhead — The  Word.  [Olshausen.]  5.  every 
valleVy  &C. — levelling  2LTidi  smoothing,  obvious  figures,  the  sense  of 
vhich  is  in  the  first  words  of  the  proclamation,  *^  Prepare  ye  the  way 
^f  the  Lordy  all  flosh,  &C. — (Quoted  literally  from  the  S»eptuagint 
of  Isaiah,  40.  5.)  The  idea  is  tnat  every  obstruction  shall  be  so  re- 
moved as  to  reveal  to  the  whole  world  the  Salvation  of  God  in 
Him  whose  name  is  the  "  Saviour."  (Cf.  Psalm  98.  3  ;  Isaiah,  11. 
jo;  49-6;  52.  10  •  Luke,  2.  31,  32;  Acts,  13.  47.)  10-14.  What 
shall  we  do  then  r — to  show  the  sincerity  of  our  repentance.  twO 
OOatSy  &0. — directed  against  the  reigning  avarice,  poblioans... 
^xaot  no  more,  &0. — directed  against  that  extortion  which  made 
the  publicans  a  bye-word.  See  on  ch.  19.  2,  8.  80ldiers...d0  Vio- 
lence to  none — the  word  signifies  to  'shake  thoroughl3%'*and  so  to 
'intimidate,'  probably  in  order  to  extort  money  or  other  property. 
accuse  falsely — acting  as  informers  vexatiously,  on  frivolous  or 
false  grounds,  content  with  your  wages— 'rations.'  We  may 
take  this  as  a  warning  against  mutiny,  which  the  officers  attempted 
to  suppress  by  largesses  and  donations.  [Webster  &  Wilkinson.] 
And  thus  the  "fruits"  which  would  evidence  their  repentance 
were  just  resistance  to  the  reigning  sins,  particularly  of  the  class 
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to  which  the  penitent  belonged,  and  the  manifestation  of  an  oppo- 
site spirit.     15-17.  whether  he  were  the  Christ— showing;  both 

how  successful  he  had  been  in  awakening  the  expectations  of 
Messiah's  immediate  appearing,  and  the  high  estimation  andevem 
reverence,  which  his  own  character  commanded.    John  answeretfy 
I^C. — either  to  the  deputation  from  Jerusalem  (see  John  i.  iq^&c), 
or  on  some  other  occasion,  simply  to  remove  impressions,  derog* 
atory  to  his  blessed  Master  which  he  knew  to  be  taking  hold  of 
the  popular  mind.    Saying  unto  them  aily  Ho. — in  solemn  pro- 
testation.  So  far  from  entertaining  such  a  thought  as  laying  claim 
to  the  honors  of  Messiahship,  the  meanest  services  I  can  render 
to  that  '*  Mightier  than  me  that  is  coming  after  me,"  are  too  high, 
an  honor,  for  me.     Beautiful  spirit,  distinguishing  this  servant  of 
Christ  throughout!    one  migntier  thai  T— 'the  mightier  than  I.'^ 
18.  many  otner  things.  &C. — such  as  we  read  in  John,  I.  29,  33^ 
34;  3.  27-36.    19,  20.  but  Herod,  IlO.  —  See  on  Mark,  6.  14,  &c. 
and  for  all  the  evils  which  Herod  had  done— important  fact  hera 

only  mentioned,  showing  how  thormigh-going  was  the  fidelity  of 
the  Baptist  to  his  royal  hearer,  and  how  strong  must  have  been 
the  workings  of  conscience  in  that  slave  of  passion  when,  notwith^ 
standing  such  plainness,  he  "  did  many  things  and  heard  John 
gladly"  (Mark,  6.  20,  26). 

21,  22.  Baptism  op  and  Descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  Jesus^ 
See  Matthew,  3.  13-17.    when  ail  the  people  were  baptized -^ 

that  He  might  not  seem  to  be  merely  one  of  tne  crowd.  Thus,  as 
He  rode  into  Jerusalem  upon  an  ass,  "  wAeteon  yet  never  matt  saV* 
(ch.  19.  30),  and  lay  in  a  sepulchre  "  wherein  was  never  man  yet 
laid**  (John,  19.  41),  so  in  His  baptism  He  would  be  **  separate  from. 


sinners,** 


23-38.  Genealogy  of  Jesus.   23.  he  began-  to  be  about  thirty 

— f.  ^.,  'was  about  entering  on  his  thirtieth  year.**  So  oue  trans« 
lators  have  taken  the  word  [and  so  Calvin,  B^za,.  Bloomfield» 
Webster  &  Wilkinson,  &c.]  :  but  'was  about  thirtv  years  of  age 
^hen  he  begun  (his  ministry),'  makes  better  Greek,  and  is  prob* 
ably  the  true  sense.  [Bengkl,  Olshausen,  De  Wette,  Meyer» 
Alford,  &c.]    At  this  age  the  priests  entered  on  their  office 

(Numbers,  4.  3).    being,  as  was  supposed,  the  son  of  Joseph,  &;c. 

—  Have  we  in  this  genealogy,  as  well  as  Matthew's,  the  line  of 
yosephf  or  is  this  the  line  of  Mary? — a  point  on  which  there  has 
been  great  difference  of  opinion  and  much  acute  discussion. 
Those  who  take  the  former  opinion  contend  that  it  is  the  natural 
sense  of  this  verse,  and  that  no  other  would  have  been  thought  of 
but  for  its  supposed  improbability  and  the  uncertainty  which  it 
seems  to  throw  over  our  Lord's  real  descent.  But  it  is  liable  to 
another  difficulty,  vrx.,  that  in  this  case  Matthew  makes  "  JacoB^^ 
while  Luke  makes  **IIeli,**  to  be  Joseph's  father ;  and  though  the 
same  man  had  often  more  than  one  name,  we  ought  not  to  resort 
to  that  supposition,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  without  necessity.  And 
then,  though  the  descent  of  Mary  from  David  would  be  liable  to 
no  real  doubt,  even  though  we  had  no  table  of  her  line  preserved 
to  us  (see,  for  example,  ch.  i.  2.32,  and  on  ch.  2.  5),  still  it  does 
seem  unlikely — we  say  not  incredible — that  two  genealogies  of 
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our  Lord  should  be  preserved  to  us,  neither  of  which  gives  his 
real  descent.  Those  who  take  the  latter  opinion,  that  we  hav« 
here  the  line  of  Mary ^  as  in  Matthew  that  of  yosepk — here  his  real 
there  his  reputed  Mug — explain  the  statement  about  Joseph,  that 
he  was  ^*  the  son  of  Heli,"  to  mean  that  he  was  his  son-in-law,  as 
the  husband  of  his  daughter  Mary  (as  in  Ruth,  i.  ii,  12),  and 
believe  that  Joseph's  name  is  only  introduced  instead  of  Mary's, 
in  conformity  with  the  Jewish  custom  in  such  tables.  Perhaps 
this  view  is  attended  with  fewest  difficulties,  as  it  certainly  is  the 
best  supported.  However  we  decide,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know 
that  not  a  doubt  was  thrown  out  by  the  bitterest  of  the  early  ene- 
mies of  Christianity  as  to  our  Lord* s  real  descent  from  David.  On 
comparing  the  two  genealogies,  it  will  be  found  that  Matthew, 
writing  mor^  immediately  for  yews,  deemed  it  enough  to  show 
that  the  Saviour  was  sprung  from  Abraham  and  David  ;  whereas 
Luke,  writing  more  immediately  for  Gentiles,  traces  the  descent 
back  to  Adam,  the  parent  stock  of  the  whole  human  family,  thus 
showing  him  to  be  the  promised  "  Seed  of  the  woman."  'The  pos- 
sibility of  constructing  such  a  table,  comprising  a  period  of 
thousands  of  years,  in  an  uninterrupted  line  from  father  to  son, 
of  a  family  that  dwelt  for  a  long  time  in  the  utmost  retirement 
would  be  inexplicable,  had  not  the  members  of  this  line  been  en* 
dowed  with  a  thread  by  which  they  could  extricate  themselves 
from  the  many  families  into  which  eveiy  tribe  and  branch  was 
again  subdivided,  and  thus  hold  fast  and  know  the  member  that 
was  destined  to  continue  the  lineage.  This  thread  was  the  hope 
that  Messiah  would  be  born  of  the  race  of  Abraham  and  David. 
The  ardent  desire  to  behold  Him  and  be  partakers  of  His  mercy 
and  glory  suffered  not  the  attention  to  be  exhausted  through  a 
period  embracing  thousands  of  years.  Thus  the  member  destined 
to  continue  the  lineage,  whenever  doubtful,  became  easily  dis- 
tinguishable, awakening  the  hope  of  a  final  fulfilment,  and  keep- 
ing it  alive  until  it  was  consummated.'  [Olshausen.]  24.30.  MR 
of  Mattbaty  &.C.  —  See  on  Matthew,  i.  13-15.  In  v.  27,  Salathiel  is 
called  the  son,  while  in  Matthew,  i.  12,  he  is  called  the  father  di 
Zerubbabel.  But  they  are  probably  different  persons.  38. 
of  God— Cf.  Acts,  17.  28. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

M3.  Temptation  of  Christ.— And  Jesfls  beino  ftoll  Of  tbo 
Holy  Ghost  returned  ft-om  Jordan  and  wae  led,  &6.— Mark's 

expression  has  a  startling  sharpness  about  it — "  Immediately  the 
Spirit  driveth  Him,"  *putteth,*  or  'hurrieth,  Him  forth,*  or  *  im- 
pelleth  Him.'  (See  the  same  word  in  Mark,  i.  43 ;  5. 40 ;  Matthew, 
9.  25  ;  13.  52 ;  John,  10. 4.)  The  thought  thus  strongly  expressed 
is  the  mighty  constraining  impulse  of  the  Spirit  under  which  He 
went;  while  Matthew's  more  gentle  expression,  "was  led  up," 
intimates  how  purely  voluntarily  on  his  own  part  this  action  was. 
Into  the  wilderness  — probably  the  wild  Judean  desert.  The  par- 
ticular  spot  which  tradition  has  fixed  upon  has  hence  got  the  name 
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of  Quarantana  or  Quanmtaria,  from  the  forty  davSp — 'an  almost 
perpendicular  wall  of  rock  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  plain/  f  Robinson's  PaltsHm,]  The  supposition  of  those  who 
inchne  to  place  the  Temptation  amongst  the  mountains  of  Moab 

is,  we  think,  very  improbable,    being  forty  days  tempted  Of  the 

devil  —  The  GreeJk  word  {jtdtaxein)  means  simply  to  try  or  make 
proof  of ;  and  when  ascrioed  to  God  in  his  dealings  with  men,  it 
means,  and  can  mean  no  more  than  this.  Thus,  Genesis,  22.  i, 
**  It  came  to  pass  that  God  did  tempt  Abraham,"  or  put  his  faith 
to  a  severe  proof.  XSee  Deuteronomy,  8.  2.)  But  for  the  most  part 
in  Scripture  the  word  is  used  in  a  bad  sense,  and  means  to  entice, 
solicit  or  provoke  to  sin.  Hence  the  name  here  given  to  the 
wicked  one — "the  tempter"  (v.  3).  Accordingly,  to  be  tempted 
here  is  to  be  understood  both  ways.  The  Spirit  conducted  Him 
into  the  wilderness  simply  to  have  His  faith  tried;  but  as  the  agent 
in  this  trial  was  to  be  the  wicked  one,  whose  whole  object  would 
be  to  seduce  Him  from  His  allegiance  to  God,  it  was  a  temptation 
in  the  bad  sense  of  the  term.  The  unworthy  inferenqe  which  some 
would  draw  from  this  is  energetically  repelled  by  an  apostle 
(James,  i.  13-17).  of  the  devil — The  word  signifies  a  slanderer — 
one  who  casts  imputations  upon  another.  Hence  that  other  name 
given  him  (Revelation,  12. 10),  "The  accuser  of  the  brethren,  who 
accuseth  them  before  our  God  day  and  night,"  (Mark  1. 13)  says, 
"He  was  forty  days  tempted  of  Satan,  ^  word  signifying  an 
adversary^  one  who  lies  in  wait  for,  or  sets  himself  in  opposition  to, 
another.  These  and  other  names  of  the  same  fallen  spirit  point 
to  different  features  in  his  character  or  operations.  What  was  the 
high  design  of  this?  First,  as  we  judge,  to  give  our  Lord  a  taste 
of  what  lay  before  Him  in  the  work  He  had  undertaken ;  next,  to 
make  trial  of  the  glorious  furniture  for  it  which  He  had  just 
received  ;  further,  to  give  Him  encouragement,  by  the  victory  now 
to  be  won,  to  go  forward  spoiling  principalities  and  powers,  until 
at  length  He  should  make  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over 
them  in  His  Cross  ;  that  the  tempter,  too,  might  get  a  taste,  at  the 
verv  outset,  of  the  new  kind  of  material  in  Man  which  he  would 
find  he  had  here  to  deal  with  ;  finally,  that  He  might  acquire  ex- 
perimental ability  "  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted  "  (Hebrews, 
2. 18).  The  temptation  evidently  embraced  two  stages :  the  one 
continuing  throughout  the  forty  days'  fast ;  the  other,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  that  period.  First  Stack  :  "When  they  were  quite 
ended."  he  afterward  hungered  — evidently  implying  that  the 
sensation  of  hunger  was  unfelt  during  all  the  forty  days  ;  coming 
on  onlv  at  their  close.  So  it  was  apparently  with  Moses  (Exodus, 
34.  28)  and  Elijah  (i  Ki.  19.  8)  for  the  same  period.  A  super- 
natural power  of  endurance  was  of  course  imparted  to  the  body, 
but  this  probably  operated  through  a  natural  law — the  absorption 
of  the  Redeemer's  spirit  in  the  dread  conflict  with  the  tempter. 
(See  on  A.  9.  9.)  Had  we.  only  this  Gospel,  we  should  suppose 
the  temptation  did  not  begin  till  after  this.  But  it  is  clear,  from 
Mark's  statement  that  "He  was  in  the  wilderness  forty  davs 
tempted  of  Satan,"  and  Luke's  "  being  forty  days  tempted  of  the 
devil,"  that  there  was  a  forty  days'  temptation  be/on  the  three  spe- 
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cific  temptations  afterward  recorded..  And  this  is  what  we  have 
called  the  First  Stage.  What  the  precise  nature  and  object  of  the 
forty  days'  temptation  was  is  not  recorded.  But  two  things  seem 
plain  enough.  First,  the  tempter  had  utterly  failed  of  his  object, 
else  it  had  not  been  renewed  ;  and  the  terms  in  which  he  opens 
his  second  attack  imply  as  much.  But  further,  the  tempter*s 
whole  object  during  the  forty  days  evidently  was  to  get  Him  to 
distrust  the  heavenly  testimony  borne  to  Him  at  His  baptism  as 
THE  Son  op  God — to  persuade  Him  to  regard  it  as  but  a  splendid 
illusion — and,  generally,  to  dislodge  from  His  breast  the  con- 
sciousness of  His  Sonship.  With  what  plausibility  the  events  of 
His  previous  history  from  the  beginning  would  be  urged  upon 
Him  in  support  of  this  temptation  it  is  easy  to  imagine.  And  it 
makes  much  in  support  of  this  view  of  the  forty  days'  temptation, 
that  the  particulars  of  it  are  not  recorded ;  for  how  the  details  of 
such  a  purely  internal  struggle  could  be  recorded  it  is  hard  to 
spe.  If  this  be  correct,  how  naturally  does  the  Second  Stage  of 
the  temptation  open !  In  Mark's  brief  notice  of  the  temptation 
there  is  one  expressive  particular  not  given  either  by  Matthew  or 
by  Luke  —  that  "  He  was  with  (he  wild  beasts,"  no  doubt  to  add 
terror  to  solitude,  and  aggravate 'the  horrors  of  the  whole  scene. 

If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones  be  made 

bread — rather,  *  loaves,'  answering  to  "stones"  in  the  plural; 
whereas  Luke,  having  said,  *'  Comman4  this  stone,"  in  the  sing- 
ular, adds,  "that  it  be  made  bread,''  in  the  singular.  The  sensa- 
tion of  hunger,  unfelt  during  all  the  forty  days,  seems  now  to  have 
come  on  in  all  its  keenness — no  doubt  to  open  a  door  to  the 
tempter,  of  which  he  is  not  slow  to  avail  himself:  ^.  </.,  'Thou 
still  cliagest  to  that  vainglorious  confidence,  that  thou  art  the  Son 
of  God,  carried  away  by  those  illusory  scenes  at  the  Jordan.  Thou 
wast  born  in  a  stable — but  thou  art  the  Son  of  God  !  hurried  off  to 
Egypt  for  fear  of  Herod's  wrath — bu^  thou  art  the  Son  of  God!  a 
carpenter^s  roof  supplied  thed  with  u  home,  and  in  the  obscurity 
of  a  despicable  town  of  Galilee  thou  hast  spent  thirty  years — yet 
still  thou  art  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  a  voice  from  heaven,  it  seems, 
proclaimed  it  in  thine  ears  at  the  Jordan  !  Be  it  so;  but  after 
that^  surely  thy  days  of  obscurity  and  trial  should  have  an 
end.  Why  linger  for  weeks  in  this  desert,  wandering  among  the 
wild  beasts  and  craggy  rocks,  unhonoured,  unattended,  unpitied, 
ready  to  starve  for  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life?  Is  this  befitting 
"the  Son  of  God?"  At  the  bidding  of  "the  Son  of  God"  sure 
those  stones  shall  all  be  turned  into  loaves,  and  in  a  moment  pre- 
sent an  abundant  repast?'  4.  It  Is  Written  (Deut.  8.  3),  Man  Snall 
not  live  by  bread  alone  — more  emphatically,  as  in  the  6r./Not 
bv bread  alone  shall  man  live' — but  by  every  WOrd  of  God.  Of 
all  passages  in  O.  T.  scripture,  non^  could  have  been  pitched 
upon  more  apposite,  perhaps  not  one  so  apposite,  to  our  Lord's 
purpose.  "The  Lord  led  thee  (said  Moses  to  Israel,  at  the  close 
of  their  journe)'ings)  these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  to  humble 
thee,  and  to  prove  thee,  to  know  what  was  in  thine  heart,  whether 
thcu  wouldest  keep  his  commandments,  or  no.  And  he  humbled 
thee  and  suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thee  with  manna,  which 
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thoU'kncwest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know;  that  he  might 
make  thee  know  that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  onIy/*&c.  *Now, 
if  Israel  spent,  not  forty  days,  but  forty  years  in  a  waste,  howling 
wilderness,  where  there  was  no  means  of  human  subsistence,  not 
starving,  but  divinely  provided  for,  on  purpose  to  prove  to  every 
age  that  human  support  depends  not  upon  bread,  Lut  upon  God's 
unfailing  word  of  promise  and  pledge  of  all  needful  providential 
care,  am  I,  distrusting  this  word  of  God,  and  despairing  of  relief, 
to  take  the  law  into  my  own  hand  ?  True,  the  Son  of  God  is  able 
enough  to  turn  stones  into  bread :  but  what  the  Son  cf  God  is 
able  to  do  is  not  the  present  question,  but  what  is  Man's  duty 
under  want  of  the  necessaries  01  life.  And  as  Israel's  condition 
in  the  wilderness  did  not  justify  their  unbelieving  murmurings 
and  frequent  desperation,  so  neither  would  mine  warrant  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Son  of  God  in  snatching  despairingly 
at  unwarranted  relief.  As  man,  therefore,  I  will  await  divine 
supply,  nothing  doubting  that  at  the  fitting  time  it  will  arrive.' 

And  he  brought  him  to  Jerusalem  and  set  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the 

temple — *  the  pinnacle,*  a  certain  well-known  projection.  Whether 
this  refer  to  the  highest  summit  of  the  temple,  which  bristled  with 
golden  spikes  (Joseph.  Antiq,  5.  5,  6) ;  or  whether  it  refer  to 
another  peak,  on  Herod*s  royal  portico,  overhanging  the  ravine  of 
Kedron,  at  the  valley  of  Hinnom — an  immense  tower  built  on  the 
very  edge  of  this  precipice,  from  the  top  of  which  dizzy  height  Jo- 
sephus  says  one  couici  not  look  to  the  bottom  {Antiq.  15.  it,  5) — 
is  not  certain  ;  but  the  latter  is  probably  meant.  6.  And  said  UntO 
him,  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God— As  this  temptation  starts  with  the 
same  point  as  the  first — our  Lord's  determination  not  to  be  dis- 
puted out  of  His  Sonship  —  it  seems  to  us  clear  that  the  one  came 
directly  alter  the  other ;  and  as  the  remaining  temptation  shows 
that  the  hope  of  carrying  that  point  was  abandonecf,  and  all  was 
staked  upon  a  desperate  venture,  we  think  that  remaining  tempta- 
tion IS  thus  shown  to  be  the  last ;  as  will  appear  still  more  when 
we  come  to  it.  cast  thyself  down  ("from  hence,"  L.  4.  9) :  for  it  iS 
written  (Ps.  91.  11,  12).  'But  what  is  this  I  see?'  exclaims  stately 
Bishop  Hall,  'Satan  himself  with  a  Bible  under  his  arm  and  a 
text  m  his  mouth  I'  Doubtless  the  tempter  having  felt  the  power 
of  God's  word  in  the  former  temptation  was  eager  to  try  the  effect 

of  it  from  his  own  mouth  (2  Co.  11. 14).  He  shall  give  his  angels 
charge  over  thee;  to  keep  thee,  and  In  their  hands  they  shall  bear 
thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone.— 

The  quotation  is  precisely  as  it  stands  in  the  Heb,  and  LXX., 
save  that  after  the  first  clause  the  words,  "to  keep  thee  in  all  thy 
ways,"  is  here  omitted.  Not  a  few  good  expositors  have  thought 
that  this  omission  was  intentional,  to  conceal  the  fact  that  this 
would  not  have  been  one  of  **His  ways,"  i.  ^.,  of  duty.  But  as 
our  Lord's  reply  makes  no  allusion  to  this,  but  seizes  on  the  great 
principle  involved  in  the  promise  quoted  ;  so  when  we  look  at  the 
promise  itself,  it  is  plain  that  the  sense  of  it  is  precisely  the  same 
whether  the  clause  in  question  be  inserted  or  not.     7.  JesUS  said 

unto  him,  It  is  written  again  (Deut.  6.  16)—^.  </.,  *True,  it  is  so 

written,  and  on  that  promise  I  implicitly  relv  but  in  using  it 
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there  is  another  scripture  which  must  not  be  forgotten.  Thos 
Shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God.  ~  Preservation  in  danger  is 
divinely  pledged :  shall  I  then  (reate  danger,  either  to  put  the 
promised  security  sceptically  to  the  proof,  or  wantonly  to  demand 
a  display  of  it  ?  That  were  to  "  tempt  the  Lord  my  God/'  which, 
being  expressly  forbidden,  would  forfeit  the  right  to  expect  pres- 
ervation/ and  the  devil  taking  him  up  Into  an  high  mountain 
shewed  unto  Him  all  the  kingdoms  of  tne  world  In  a  moment  of 

time — "in  a  moment  of  time;"  a  clause  which  seems  to  furnish 
a  key  to  the  true  meaning.  That  a  scene  was  presented  to  our 
Lord's  natural  eyes  seems  plainly  expressed.  But  to  limit  this  to 
the  most  extensive  scene  which  the  natural  eye  could  take  in,  is 
to  give  a  sense  to  the  expression,  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,** 
quite  violent.  It  remains,  then,  to  gather  from  the  expression, 
"in  a  moment  of  time" — which  manifestly  is  intended  to  intimate 
some  supernatural  operation — that  it  was  permitted  to  the 
tempter  to  extend  preternaturally  for  a  moment  our  Lord's  range 
of  vision,  and  throw  a  "glory"  or  glitter  over  the,scene  of  vision ; 
a  thing  not  inconsistent  with  the  analogy  of  other  scriptural  state- 
ments regarding  the  permitted  operations  of  the  wicked  one.  In 
this  case,  the  "  exceeding  height  of  the  *'  mountain  "  from  which 
this  sight  was  behela  would  favour  the  effect  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  devil  said  unto  Him.  all  this  power  will  i  give  theo 
and  the  glory  of  them,  for  that  is  delivered  unto  me,  and  to  whom- 
soever I  will  I  give  it— "and  the  glory  of  them,"  Matthew  having 
already  said  that  this  was  "showed  Him,"  did  not  need  to  repeat 
it  here — "for  that  is,"  or  *has  been,*  "delivered  unto  me,  and  to 
whomsoever  I  will  I  give  it."  Was  this  wholly  false?  That  were 
not  like  Satan's  usual  policy,  which  is  to  insinuate  his  lies  under 
cover  of  some  truth.  What  truth,  then,  is  there  here  ?  We  answer^ 
Is  not  Satan  thrice  called  by  our  Lord  Himself,  "the  prince  of 
this  world?"  (John,  12.  31 ;  14.  30;  16.  11 ;)  does  not  the  apostle 
call  him  "  the  god  of  this  world  ?"  (2  Corinthians,  4.  4 ;)  and  still 
further,  is  it  not  said  that  Christ  came  to  destroy  by  His  death 
"him  that  hath  the  poiver  of  deaths  that  is,  the  devil?**  (Hebrews, 
2.  14.)  No  doubt  these  passages  only  express  men's  voluntary 
subjection  to  the  rule  of  the  wicked  one  while  they  live,  and  his 
power  to  surround  death  to  them,  when  it  comes,  with  all  the 
terrors  of  the  wages  of  sin.  But  as  this  is  a  real  and  terrible  swsjy, 
so  all  Scripture  represents  men  as  righteously  sold  under  it.  In 
this  sense  he  speaks  what  is  not  devoid  of  truth,  when  he  says, 
"All  this  is  delivered  unto  me."  But  how  does  he  deliver  this 
"  to  whomsoever  he  will  ?  "  As  employing  whomsoever  he  pleases 
of  his  willing  subjects  in  keeping  men  under  his  power.  In  this 
case  his  offer  to  our  Lord  was  that  of  a  deputed  supremacy  com- 
mensurate with  his  own,  though  as  his  gift  and  for  his  ends.    If 

thou  therefore  wilt  worship  me  all  shall  be  thine.— This  was 

the  sole,  but  monstrous  condition.  No  Scripture,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  quoted  now,  because  none  could  be  found  to  support 
so  blasphemous  a  claim.  In  fact,  he  has  ceased  now  to  present 
his  temptations  under  the  mask  of  piety,  and  stands  out  unblush- 
ingly  as  the  rival  of  God  Himself  in  his  claims  on  the  homage  of 
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men.  Despainag  of  success  as  an  angel  of  light,  he  throws  off 
all  disguise,  and  with  a  splendid  bribe  solicits  divine  honour. 
This  again  sho«rs  that  we  are  now  at  the  last  of  the  temptations, 
and  that  Matthew's  order  is  the  true  one.    And  Jesut  gMwered 

and  Mid  Hgto  hiin.  Get  thee  behind  ae,  Satan.— Since  the  tempter 

has  now  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  stands  forth  in  his  true  char- 
acter, our  I/>rd  no  longer  deals  ¥nth  him  as  a  pretended  friend 
and  pious  counselor,  but  calls  him  by  his  right  name  —  His 
knowledge  of  which  from  the  outset  He  had  carefully  concealed 
till  now-^and  orders  him  off.  This  is  the  final  and  conclusive 
evidence,  as  we  think,  that  Matthew's  must  be  the  right  order  of 
the  temptations*  For  who  can  well  conceive  of  the  tempter's  re- 
turning to  the  assault  after  this,  in  the  pious  character  again,  and 
hoping  still  to  dislodge  the  consciousness  of  His  Sonship ;  while 
our  Lord  must  in  that  case  be  supposed  to  quote  Scripture  to  one 
He  had  called  the  Devil  to  his  face — thus  throwing  His  pearls 
before  worse  than  swine  ?  fbr  it  ie  written  (Deuteronomy,  6.  13) : 
Thus  does  our  Lord  part  with  Satan  on  the  rock  of  Scripture, 
Tiien  ellllt  WOreili|l.  In  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  it  is,  "  Thou  shall 
/mr/'*  but  as  the  sense  is  the  same,  so  "  worship  "  is  here  used  to 
show  emphatically  that  what  the  tempter  claimed  was  preciselv 
what  God  had  forbidden,  the  Lord  thy  Ckid,  end  hiffl  only  sbalt 
then  eerve. — The  word  ** serve"  in  the  second  clause,  is  one  never 
used  bv  the  LXX.  of  any  but  religious  service ;  and  in  this  sense 
exclusively  is  it  used  in  the  New  Testament,  as  we  find  it  here. 
Once  more  the  word  "  only/'  in  the  second  clause  —  not  expressed 
in  the  Hekrew  and  LXX.— is  here  added  to  bring  out  emphatically 
the  negative  ziiA  prohibitory  feature  of  the  command.  (See  Galati- 
ans,  3.  10,  for  a  similar  supplement  of  the  word  *'  all "  in  a  quota- 
don  from  Deuteronomy,  27.  26.)  And  when  the  devil  had  encled  aii 
tiM  temptationi  he  departed  from  Him  Ibr  a  eeaeon.— The  definite 

"  season  "  here  indicated  is  expressly  referred  to  by  our  Lord  in 
John,  14.  30^  and  Luke,  22.  52,  53. 

14-32.  Jesus,  Entemno  on  His  Public  Ministry,  makxs  a 
Circuit  of  Galileb — Rejection  at  Nazareth.  N.  B, — A 
large  gap  here  occurs,  embracing  the  important  transactions  in 
Galilee  and  Jerusalem  which  are  recorded  in  John,  i.  29  to  4.  54, 
and  which  occurred  before  John's  imprisonment  (John,  3.  24) ; 
whereas  the  transactions  here  recorded  occurred  (as  appears  from 
Matthew,  4.  12, 13)  after  that  event.  The  visit  to  Nazareth  recorded 
in  Matthew,  13.  54^58  (and  Mark,  6. 1-6),  we  take  to  be  not  a  later 
visit,  but  the  same  with  this  first  one  ;  because  we  cannot  think 
that  the  Nazarenes,  after  being  so  enraged  at  His  first  display 
of  wisdom  as  to  attempt  His  destruction,  should,  on  a  second  dis- 
play of  the  same,  wonder  at  it  and  ask  how  He  came  by  it,  as  if 
they  had  never  witnessed  it  beforow  ae  hie  cueton  was  —  Cf.  Acts, 
17.  2.  17.  etood  up  to  read*-* Others  besides  rabbins  were  allowed 
to  address  the  congregation.  See  Acts,  13.  15.  18,  19.  To  have 
fixed  on  any  passage  announcing  His  sufferings  (as  Isaiah,  53), 
would  have  been  unsuitable  at  that  early  stage  of  His  ministry. 
But  He  selects  a  passage  announcing  the  sublime  object  of  His 
whole  mission,  its  Divine  character,  and  His  special  endowments 
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for  it ;  expressed  in  the  first  person  and  so  singularly  adapted  to 
the  firtt  opening  of  the  moUth  in  Hts  prophetic  capacity,  that  it 
seems  as  if  made  expressly  for  this  occasion  It  is  from  the  well- 
known  section  of  Isaiah's  proph^ies  vrhose  burden  is  that  mys- 
terious '*  Servant  op  the  LoRt>,"  despised  of  man,  abhorred  of 
the  nation,  but  before  Whom  kings  on  seeing  Him  are  to  arise, 
and  princes  to  worship  ;  in  visage  more  marred  than  any  man 
and  His  form  than  the  sons  of  men,  yet  sprinkling  many  nations ; 
labouring  seemingly  in  vain,  and  spending  His  strength  for 
nought  and  in  vain,  yet  Jehovah's  Servant  to  raise  up'  the  tribes  of 
Jacob  and  be  His  Salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  (Isaiah,  49, 
&c.).  The  quotation  is  chieflv  from  the  Septuagint  version,  iised 
in  the  synagogues.  acC6|ltable  year — an  allusion  to  the  Jubilee 
year  (Leviticus,  25.  10),  a  year  ofuniversal  release  for  person  and 
property.  See  also  Isaiah,  49.  8;  2  Corinthians,  6.  8.  As  the 
maladies  under  which  humanity  groans  are  here  set  forth  under 
the  names  of  poverty^  broken-heartedness^  hondage^  blindness^  brtdsed- 
ness  (or  crushedness\  so,  as  theglorioas  Healer  of  all  these  mal- 
adies, Christ  announces  Himself  in  the  act  of  reading  it,  stopping 
the  ouotation  just  before  it  comes  to  "the  day  of  vengeance, 
which  was  only  to  come  on  the  rejecters  of  His  message  (John,  3, 
17).  The  first  words,  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  Mr," 
have  been  noticed  since'  the  days  of  the  Church  fathers,  as  an 
illustrious  example  of  Father^  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  being  exhib- 
ited as  in  distinct  yet  harmionious  action  in  the  scheme  of  salva^ 
tion.  20.  the  minister — the  Chazan  or  synagogue-officer,  all 
eyee  fhttened  on  Him  —  astounded  at  His  putting  in  such  claims, 

21.  began  to  say,  &0. — His  whole  address  was  just  a  detailed 
application  to  Himself  of  this  and  perhaps  other  like  prophecies, 

22.  graeious  words — *^the.  words  of  grace,'  referring  both  to  the 
richness  of  his  matter  and  the  sweetness  of  His  manner  (Psalm 
45.  2).  is  not  this,  &0.-^See  on  Matthew,  13.  54-56.  They  knew 
he  had  received  no  rabbinical  education,  and  any  thing  suter- 
natural  they  seemed  incapable  of  conceiving.  23.  ihls  provero  — 
like  our  ' Charity  begins  at  home.'  whatsoever,  ItO.  —  'Strange 
rumours  have  reached  our  ears  of  thy  doings  at  Capernaum  ;  but 
if  such  power  resides  in  thee  to  cure  the  ills  of  humanity,  why  has 
none  of  it  yet  come  nearer  home,  and  why  is  all  this  alleged  power 
reserved  for  strangers?'  His  choice  of  Capernaum  as  a  place  of 
residence  since  entering  on  public  life  was,  it  seems,  already  well- 
known  at  Nazareth ;  and  when  He  did  come  thither,  to  give  no 
displays  of  His  power  when  distant  places  were  ringing  with  His 
fame,  wounded  their  pride.  He  had  indeed  "  laid  his  hands  on  a 
few  sick  folk  and  healed  them,"  Mark,  6.  5 ;  but  this  seems  to 
have  been  done  quite  privately,  the  general  unbelief  precluding 
any  thing  more  open.  24;  and  he  said,  &e. — He  replies  to  the 
one  proverb  by  another,  equally  familiar,  which  we  express  in  a 
rougher  form  —  'Too  much  familiarity  breeds  contempt'  Our 
Lord's  long  residence  in  Nazareth  merely  as  a  townsman  had 
made  him  too  common,  incapacitating  them  for  appreciating  Him 
as  others  did  who  were  less  fttmiliar  vn'fh  his  ntery^y  demednotarin 
private  life,     A  most  important  prinoiple  to  which  the  wise  will 
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pay  due  rega^d^'  (/Sao  «1jk>  M9i||HiT%(ytef64^  which-  our  Lord  h.Mn. 
self  ever- acted.)  35-^7*  But  I  toiiyOtt,.lMB.-^ialling  back  for  sup- 
port  on  the  well-known  examples  of  Elijah  and  Eliaha  (Eliseus), 
whose  miraculous  power,  passing  ^y-t^se  who  were  if€fir^  ex- 
pended itself  on  those  at  a  iistoHcef^y^a.  on  heathens^ '  tbq:two  great 
prophets  who  stand  at  the  qommenjcc^nvent  f^f  prophetic  antiqiiily, 
and  whose  miracles  strikingly  prepared  those  of  .our  Lord.  As 
He  intended  like  them  to  feed /the: poor  and  cleanse  the  lepers, 
He  points  to  these  miracles  of  mercy ^  and  not  to  the  7^/  from  heaven 
and  the  bears  that  tore  the  mockers/  [Stier.]  three  years  and 
eix  M9tll»^-39  .{am^s,  s*  X7*  in/^Ui^i^g  .perhaps  the  six  months 
after  tlu  last  faH  of  nun,  when  th^re, would  be  little  or  |iooe*i^t 
any  rate  ;  whereas  in  \  Kings,  zS.  i,  whii;h  says  the  rain  returned 
"  in  the  third  year/.'  that  period  is  probably  not  reckoned.,    save.^. 

•avinii  — '  but  only.   (Cf.  Mark,  13. 39.  Grtek:)   Sarepta— ''  Zarep- 

hath,    I  Kings,  1.7.  9,  a  heathen  viUa^  b^ween  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

(See  Mark,  7.  24.)   28, 29.  when  they  heard  theea  things -^the^ 

allusions  .to  the  heathen^  just  as  afterwaird  with  Paul/  (Acts^  22. 
2X«  2?).  rase  ap-^  broke  up  the  senri^^r  irreverently  and  rushed 
forth,  thrust  Mni — with  violence^  as  Ift:  prisoner  in  their  hands. 
brow,  IbS. — :Nazareth,  though  inot.bv^ilt  on  the  ridge >of  a,  JbgilUis  in 
part  eur^unded  by  one  tQ-;the  we9t,.^h^ing  6CveraLs(i^J^>preci- 
pices.  (See  2  Chronicles,  25.  12.;  2  Kings*  9.  33.  It  was^mode 
iA  capital  punishment  not  unusual  among  the  Romans  s^nd  other^.) 
This  was  the  first  insult  which  the  Son  of  God  received,  and  it 
cainie./rom  ^  them  of  bis  own  household  i "  (Matthew.  10,  .3^)  30. 
paaainfl  through  the  aiidst,  A^O. — evidently  in  a  miraci^lous'Wfiy, 
though  perhaps  quite  noiselessly,  leading  them  to  wonder  after- 
ward what  spell,  could  have  cpme  over,  tbiei|Vi.(bat  thi^  s^j^oweid 
him  to  escape.  (Similar  escapes,  however,  in.  times  of  persecution 
are  not  unexampled.)  31.  down  tO  GapemaUBl  —  it  lay  on  the  sea 
of  Galijee  (Matthew,  4.  13),  whereas  Nazareth  lay  high. 

38-41.    Demonxac:  H^i^Ai.BOt  :.3i.  And  came  down  to  Caper- 
naam,  a  eity  of  Galilee,  and  taupM  tliem  on  the  Sabbath  di^ — ll^e 

moaning  is,  that  as  He  began  this  practice  on  the  very  first  Sabbath 
after,  coming  to  settle  at  Capernaum,  so  He  continued  it  regUiUrly 

thereafter.    32.. And  they  were  astoniehod  .at  his  dootrine— or 

*  teaching'  —  referring  quite  as  much  to  the  manner  as  the  matter 

of  it.  33-  And  in  the  aynagoon^  there. was  a  nan,  which  had  a 
spirit  of  an  unoiean  devil — so  entirely  under  demonical  power 
that  his  personality  was  sunk  for  tho  time  in  that  of  the  spipt. 
The  frequency  with  which  this  character  of  *  impprity '  \%  ascf ibf  d 
to  evil  spirits — some  twenty,  tiities  in  the  Gospels — is  not,  to  be 

overlooked,  and  cried  out,  34*  Sayjng,  Le([usjaloner-or,r9iher, 

perhaps,  *  ah! '  expressive  of  mingled,  ai^isnmen^  and  terror,  whet 
nave  we  to  do  with  thee — An  expression  of  frequent  occurrence  ia 
the  O.  T.    (i  Ki.  17. 18;  2  Ki.  3. 13;  2  Chr.  35,  21,  &c.)    It  denolcs 

*  entire  separation  of  interests  : ' — q,  i,  '  Thou  and  we  have  nothing  in 
common:  we  want  not  Thee:  what  wouldst  thou  with  us?*  For 
the  analogous  application  of  it  by  our  Lord  to  His  mother,  see  on 
J.  2.  4.  [thou]  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  — '  Jesus,  Nazarene  ! '  an  epithet 
originally  given  to  express  contempt,  but  soon  adopted  as  the  cur- 
ses 
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rent  designation  by  those  who  held  our  Lord  in  honour  (L.  i8.  37; 
dk,  i6.  6 ;  A.  2.  22).  art  tkM  OWe  to  iwlray  m7— in  the  case 
of  the  Gkidarene  demoafaic  the  question  was,  **Art  thoa  come 
hitherto  torment  us  before  the  time?"  (M.  8.  29.)  Themselves 
tormentors  and  destroyei^  of  their  victims,  they  discern  in  Jesus 
theit  own  "destined  Tormentor  and  Destroyer,  anticipating  and 
dreading  what  they  know  and  feel  to  be  awaiting  them  I  Con* 
scious,  too,  thkt  their  power  was  but  permitted  and  temporary,  and 
perceiving  in  Him,  perhaps,. the  Woman's  Seed  that  was  to  bruise 
the  heiid  and  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  they  regard  His 
approach  to  them  on  this  occasion  as  a  signal  to  let  go  their  grasp 

<tf  this  miserable  victim.   I  kilow  thae  wfio  thoii  art,  tfca  Nafy  Oae 

of  Qod  —  This  and  other  even  more  glorious  testimonies  to  our 
Lord  were  given,  as  we  know,  with  no  good  will,  but  in  hope  that 
by  the  acceptance  of  them  He  might  appear  to  the  people  to  be  in 
league'  with  evil  spirits  —  a  calumny  which  His  enemies  were 
ready  enough  to  throw  out  against  Him.  But  a  Wiser  than  either 
was  here,  who  invariably  rejected  and  silenced  the  testimonies 
that  came  to  Him  from  betieath,  and  thus  was  able  to  rebut  the 
imputations  of  His  enemies  against  him  (M.  12.  24-30).  The 
expression,  *'Holy  One  ctf  God,'*  seems  evidently  taken  from  that 
Messianic  Psalm  (16.  io>,  in  which  He  is  styled  *'  Thine  Holy  One.'* 

3S.  AiMl  Jeaiis  rebuked  Mn,  taylng,  Hold  thy  peace,  aad  oomo  o«t 

of  fliai'— A  glorious  word  of  command.  Bknoel  remarks  that  it 
was  only  the  testimony  borne  to  Himself  which  our  Lord  meant  to 
silence.    That  he  should  afterward  cry  out  for  fear  or  rage  (v.  26) 

He  would  right  willingly  permit.    35.  "  When  he  had  thrown  Mm 

in  the  midst" — Malignant  cruelty — just  showing  what  he  wouid 
have  done,  if  permitted  to  go  further :  it  was  a  last  fling !  ho  caMO 
OVt  of  him  and  liurt  him  not  ^  Thus  impotent  were  the  malignity 
and  rage  of  the  impure  spirit  when  under  the  restraint  of  *'the 
Stronger  than  the  strong  one  armed  "  (L.  11,  ai,  22). 

38-41..  Peter's  Mother-in-Law,  and  Many  Others,  Healed. 
Matthew,  8. 14-17.  41.  eufferedthom  not  to  speak— the  marginal 
readirtg  here  is  wrong.  Our  Lord  ever  refused  testimony  from 
devils,  for  th£  very  reason  why  they  were  eager  to  give  it,  because  He 
and  they  teould  thus  seem  to  be  one  interest,  as  His  enemies  actu- 
ally all^d.  (Matthe#,  12.  24,  &c.)    Acts,  16,  16-18. 

42-44.  Jesus,  Sought  Out  at  Morning  Prayer,  and  En- 

TltEATBD  TO  StAY,  J>BCUNES  FROM  THE  URGENCY  OF  HiS  WoRK. 

Mark,  i.  35-39,  where  we  learn  how  early  He  retired,  and  how  He 
was  engaged  in  solitude'  when  they  came  seeking  Him.  stayed 
bim — 'were  staying  him,'  or  sought  to  do  it.  What  a  contrast  to 
the  Gadarenes !  The  nature  of  His  mission  required  Him  to  keep 
moving,  that  all  might  hear  the  glad  tidings.  (Matthew,  8.  34.) 
I  must,  &e.—  but  duty  only  could  move  Him  to  deny  entreaties  so 
grateful  to  His  spirit. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

1-11.  Miraculous  Draught  of  Flr^His'^^ — Call  op  Prter, 
James  and  John. — Not  their  yfrx/call,  however,  recorded  John, 
I*  35^42 ;  nor  their  second^  recorded  Matthew,  4.  18-22 ;  but  their 
/^VdT and  last  before  their  appointment  to  th6  apostleship.  That 
these  calls  were  all  distinct  and  prognssive^  seems  quite  plain. 
(Similar  stages  are  observable  in  other  eminent  servants  of  Christ.) 
3.  taught  out  of  the  ship— Matthew,  13.  2.  4.  fbr  a  draught- 
munificent  recompense  for  the  use  of  his  boat.  5.  Master — be« 
tokening  not  surely  a  first  acquaintance,  but  a  relationship  alreadv 
formed,  all  night — the  usual  time  of  fishfng  then  (John,  21.  3), 
and  even  now  reter,  as  fisherman,  knew  how  hopeless  it  was  to 
"letdown  his  net**  a^^ain,  save  as  a  mere  act  of  faith,  "at  His 
word**  of  command,  which  carried  in  it,  a^  it  ever  does,  assurance 
of  success.  (This  shows  he  must  have  been  already  and  for  some 
time  a  follower  of  Christ.)  6.  net  brake — rather  *  was  breaking,' 
or  'beginning  to  break,'  as  v.  7.  "beginning  to  sink.'*  8.  depan, 
ILo. — Did  Peter  then  wish  Christ  to  leave  nim  ?  Verily  no.  His 
all  was  wrapt  up  in  Him.  (John,  6.  68.)  T  was  rather,  *  Woe  is 
me.  Lord  I  How  shall  I  abide  this  blaze  of  glory?  A  sinner  such 
as  I  am  is  not  fit  companv  for  Thee/  (Cf.  Isaiah,  6.  5.)  10.  fhar 
not«  Simon  —  this  shows  now  the  Lord  read  Peter's  speech.  The 
mare  highly  they  deemed  of  Him^  ever  the  more  grateful  tt  was  to  the 
Redeemet^s  spirit.  Never  did  they  tain  Hihi  by  manifesting  too  lofty 
conceptions  of  Him,  from  henceforth — niarking  a  new  stage  of 
their  connection  with  Christ.  The  last  was  pimply,  "I  will  make 
you  fishers."  flihers  of  men— *  What  wilt  thou  think,  Simon, 
overwhelmed  by  this  draught  of  fishes,  when  I  shall  bring  to  thv 
net  what  will  beggar  all  this  glory?'  Matthew,  4.  18.  11.  'ftirsook 
ail — They  did  this  before  (Matthew,  4.  20) :  now  they  do  it  again  ; 
and  yet  after  the  Crucifixion  they  are  at  tiieir  boats  once  more. 
(John,  21.  3.)  In  such  a  business  this  is  easily  conceivable.  After 
Pentecost,  however,  they  appear  to  have  finely  abaadoned  their 
secular  calling. 

12-16.  Leper  Healbd. 

17-26.  Paralytic  Healed.— (Matthew,  9.  i-l)  17.  Pharteees 
and  doctors.  ..eltting  by — the  highest  testimony  jret  borne  to  our 
Lord's  growing  influence,  and  the  necessity  increasingly  felt  by 
the  ecclesiastics  throughout  the  country  of  coming  to  some  definite 
judgment  regarding  Him.  power  OT  the  LorO  present  — with 
Jesus,    to  heal  them  — the  sick  people.     18.  hoUSetop— the  flat 

roof,   through  the  tiling . . .  before  Jesus — (Mark,  2.  2).    24.  take 

up  thy  couch — 'sweet  saying !   The  bed  had  borne  the  man  ;  now 
the  man  shall  bear  the  bed.' I^Bengel.]  . 
27-32.  Levi's  Call  and  Fbast.— Matthew,  g.  p-13 ;  and  Mark,  2. 

14.  27.  And  after  these  things  he  went  fbrth — 1.  ^.,  from  the  scene 

of  the  paralytic's  cure  in  Capernaum,  toward  the  shore  of  the  sea 
of  Galilee,  on  which  that  town  lay.  Mark,  as  usual,  pictures  the 
scene  more  in  detail,  thus  (2.  13) :  "And  He  went  forth  again  by 
the  sea-side ;  and  all  the  multitude  resorted  unto  Him,  and  He 
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(Leviticus,  13.  14),  held  forth, a  conning  remedy  "for  sin  and  for  un- 
cleanness"  (Psalm,  51.  7  ;  2  Rings,  5.  i',  7,  10,  13,  14;,  the  numer- 
ous cases  of  leprosy  wi^h  which  our  Lord  came  in  contact,  and  the 
glorious  cures  of  them  which  He  wrought,  were  a  fitting  manifes- 
tation of  the  work  wmch  he  came  to  accomplish.  In  this  view,  it 
deserves  to  be  notlce'd,  that  the  first  of  our  Lord's  miracles  of  heal- 
ing, recorded  by  Matthew,  is  this  cure  of  a  leper.    whO  seeinci  JesiiS 

fen  on  his  face,  and  besougbt  him,  saying,  Lord,  If  thou  will,  thou 

canst  makei  me  clean.  As  this  is  the  only  cure  of  leprosy  recorded 
by  all  the  three  first  ^Evangelists,  it  \^as  probably  the  first  case  of 
the  kind,  and  if  so,  t))is  leper's  faith  in  the  power  of  Christ  must 
have  been  formed  in  him  b}'  what  he  had  heard  of  His  other  cures. 
And  how  striking  a  faith  is  it !  He  does  not  say  he  believed  Him 
able,  but  with  a  brevity  expressive  of  a  confidence  that  knew  no 
doubt,  he  says  simply,  V  Thou  canst."  But  of  Christ's  willingness 
to  heal  him  he  was  not 'so  sure.  It  needed  more  knowledge  of 
Jesus  than  he  could  be  .supposed  to  have  to  assure  him  of  that. 
But  one  thing  he  was  sure  of;  tliat'Jie  had  but  to  "  will "  it.  This 
shows  with  w)iat  "  worship "  of  Christ  this  leper  fell  on  his  face 
before  Him.  Clear,' ttUological  knowledge  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
was  not  then  possessed  even  by  those  who  were  most  with  Him 
and  nearest  to  Him.  Much  less  could  full  insight  into  all  that  we 
know  of  the  Only  beig^tten  of  the  Father  be  expected  of  this  leper. 
But  he  who  at  that  moment  felt  and  owned  that  to  heal  an  incura- 
ble disease  needed  but  the  y^^/ of  the  Person  who  stood  before  him, 
had  assuredly  that  very  faith  in  the  germ  which  now  casts  its  crown 
before   Him  that  loved   us,  and   would   at  any  time  die  for  His 

blessed  name.  13.  And  he  put  forth  his  band  and  touched  him,  say- 
ing, I  will ;  be  thou  clean.  Such  a  touch  occasioned  ceremonial  defile- 
ment (Leviticus,  5.  3) ;  even  as  the  leper's  coming  near  enough  for 
contact  was  against. the  Levitical  regulations  (Leviticus^  13.46). 
But  as  the  man's  faitk  told  him  there  would  be  no  case  for  such 
regulations,  if  the  cu^e  he  hoped  to  experience  should  be  accom- 
plished, so  He  who  had  healing  in  His  wing  stranscended  all  such 
statutes  ;  "  saying,  I  will ;  be  thou  clean."  How  majestic  those 
two  words!  By  not  assuring  the  man  of  YHs power  Xo  heal  him» 
He  delightfully  «ets  His  seal  to  the  man's  previous  confession  of 
that  power ;  and  by  assuring  him  of  the  one  thing  of  which  he  had 
any  doubt,  and  for  which  he  waited  —  His  will  to  do  it  —  He  makes 
a  claim  as  Divine  as  the  cure  which  immediately  followed   ft. 

14.  And  he  charg^ed  him  to  tell  no  man.    A  hard  condition  this 

would  seem  to  a  gi'atefui  heart,  whose  natural  language,  in  such  a 
case,  is,  "Come,  hear  all  ye  that  fear  God,  and  I  will  declare  what 
He  hath  done  for  my  soul"  (Psalm  66.  16).     We  shall  presently 

see  the  reason  for  it.  but  go  and  show  thyself  to  the  pnest,  anci 
offer  for  thy  cleansing  according  as  Moses  commanded— a  pal- 
pable >vitness  that  the  Great  Healer  had  indeed  come,  and  that 
"God  had  visited  His  people.*' 

17-26.  Paralyti.c  Healed.— (Matthew, 9.  i-S.)  17.  Pharlseea 
and  doctors .  .^^  Sittilig  by -rthp  highest  testimony  yet  borne  to 
our  Lord's  growing  influence,  and  the  necessity  increasingly  felt 
by  the  ecclesiastics  throughout  (he  country  of  coming  to  some 
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definite  judgment  regarding  Him.  power  Of  the  Lord  present  — 
with  Jesus.    tO  heal  them  —  the  sick  people.     l8.  hoosetop  —  the 

fiat  roof,   throagh  the  tiling .  - .  before  Jesus— (Mark,  2.  2).    24. 

take  up  thy  couch  — *' sweet   saying!    The   bed   had  borne  the 
man  ;  now  the  man  sliall  bear  the  bed."     [Bengel.] 
27-32.  Levi's  Call  and  Feast.  —  Matthew,  o.  9-13  ;  and  Mark. 

2. 14.    27.  And  after  these  things  he  went  fortn  —  i.  e.,  from  the 

scene  of  the  paralytic's  cure  in  Capernaum,  toward  the  shore  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  on  which  that  town  lay.  Mark,  as  usual, 
pictures  the  scene  more  in  detail,  thus  (2.  13):  "And  He  went 
forth  again  by  the  sea-side  ;  and  all  the  multitude  resorted  unto 
Him,  and  He  taught  them  "  —  or  "  kept  teaching  them."  an^  SaW 
a  publican,  named  Levi  —  in  their  lists  of  the  twelve  apostles,  how- 
ever,  Mark  and  Luke  give  him  the  name  of  Matthew,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  name  by  which  he  was  known  as  a  disciple. 
While  he  himself  sinks  his  family  name,  he  is  careful  not  to  sink 
his  occupation,  the  obnoxious  associations  with  which  he  would 
place  over  against  the  grace  that  called  him  from  it,  and  made  him 
an  apostle.  Mark  alone  tells  us  (2.  14)  that  he  was  '*  the  son  of 
Alpheus"  —  the  same,  probably,  with  the  father  of  James  the  less. 
From  this  and  other  considerations  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he 
must  at  least  have  heard  of  our  Lord  before  this  meeting.  Un- 
necessary doubts,  even  from  an  early  period,  have  been  raised 
about  the  identity  of  Levi  and  Matthew.  No  English  jury,  with 
the  evidence  before  them  which  we  have  in  the  Gospels,  would 
hesitate  in  giving  in  an  unanimous  verdict  of  identity,  sitting  at 
the  receipt  of  custom — as  a  publican,  which  Luke  (5.  27)  calls 
him.  It  means  the  place  of  receipt,  the  toll-house  or  booth  in 
'Vhich  the  collector  sat.  Being  in  this  case  by  the  sea-side,  it 
might  be  the  ferry-tax,  for  the  transit  of  persons  and  goods  across 

the  lake,  which  he  collected,    and  he  said  unto  him,  ? oilow  me  — 

witching  words  these,  from  the  lips  of  Him  who  never  employed 
them  without  giving  them  resistless  efficacy  ih  the  hearts  of  those 
they  were  spoken  to.  And  he  "  left  all "  (Luke,  5.  28),  arose  and  fol- 
lowed him.    29.  Levi  made  him  a  great  feast — Matthew  merely 

says,  "  He  sat  at  meat ; "  and  Mark  and  Luke  say  that  it  was  in 
Levi's  *'  own  house,"  while  Matthew  merely  says,  "  He  sat  at  meat 
in  the  house**  Whether  this  feast  was  made  now,  or  not  till  after- 
ward, is  a  point  of  some  importance  in  the  order  of  events,  and 
not  agreed  among  harmonists.  The  probability  is,  that  it  did  not 
take  place  till  a  considerable  time  afterward.  For  Matthew,  who 
ought  surely  to  know  what  took  place  while  his  Lord  was  speak- 
ing at  his  own  table,  tells  us  that  the  visit  of  Jairus,  the  ruler  of 
the  synagogue,  occurred  at  that  moment  {v,  18).  But  we  know 
from  Mark  and  Luke  that  this  visit  of  Jairus  did  not  take  place 
till  after  our  Lord^s  return,  at  a  later  period,  from  the  country  of 
the  Gadarenes.  (Mark,  5.  21,  &c.,  Luke,  8.40,&c.)  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  feast  was  not  made  in  the  novelty  of  his  disciple- 
ship,  but  after  Matthew  had  had  time  to  be  somewhat  established 
in  the  faith ;  when,  returning  to  Capernaum,  his  compassion  for 
old  friends,  of  his  own  calling  and  character,  led  him  to  gather 
them  together  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
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gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of  His  Master's  mouth,  if 
haply  they  might  experience  a  like  change,    a  great  COfllpany 

of  pubtloans  and  of  otbort  sat  down  with  tbea  — in  all  sucn 

cases  the  word  rendered  "sat**  is  "reclined,**  in  allusion  to 
the  ancient  mode  of  lying  on  couches  at  meals.  30.  tbolr 
OOrlbes  —  a  mode  of  expression  showing  that  Luke  was  writ- 
ing for  (7^n//^f.  Scribes  and  Pharisees  murmured  ~  murmured 
or  muttered,  and  said  unto  his  disciples  —  not  venturing  to  put 
their  question  to  Jesus  himself.  Why  do  ye  eat  and  drink  uritii 
pubiioana  and  sinners?— see  Luke.  15.  2.  31.  and  leans 
answering,   They  that   be  whole   need   not  a  physician,  but 

they  that  are  sick  —  q.d.,  "Ye  deem  yourselves  whole;  Mv 
mission,  therefore,  is  not  to  you  ;  the  physician's  business  is  with 
the  sick ;  therefore  eat  I  with  publicans  and  sinners.'*  O,  what 
myriads  of  broken  hearts,  of  sin-sick  souls,  have  been  bound  up 

by  this  matchless  saying !  for  i  am  not  come  to  Call  the  rlohteouSy 

but  sinners  [to  repentance]  —  The  words  inclosed  in  bracTcets  are 
of  doubtful  authority  here,  and  more  than  doubtful  authority  in 
Mark,  2.  17  ;  but  in  Luke  they  are  undisputed.  We  have  here  just 
the  former  statement  stripped  of  its  figure.  "  The  righteous  "  are  the 
whole  ;  "  sinners,'*  the  sick.  When  Christ  "  called  '*  the  latter,  as 
He  did  Matthew,  and  probably  some  of  those  publicans  and  sin- 
ners  whom  he  had  invited  to  meet  with  Him,  it  was  to  heal  them 
of  their  spiritual  maladies,  or  save  their  souls :  "  The  righteous," 
like  those  miserable,  self-satisfied   Pharisees,  *'  He  sent  empty 


away." 


3o-39.  Fasting.  —  Matthew,  9.  14-17.  The  incongruities  men^ 
tioned  in  v.  36-38  were  intended  to  illustrate  the  diflference  between 
the  genius  of  the  old  and  the  new  economies,  and  the  danger  of 
mixing  up  the  one  with  the  other.  As,  in  the  one  case  supposed, 
"the  rent  is  made  worse,'*  and  in  the  other,  "the  new  ^ne  is 
spilled,*'  so  by  a  mongrel  mixture  of  the  ascetic  ritualism  of  the  old 
with  the  spiritual  freedom  of  the  new  economy^  both  are  disfigured  and 
destroyed.  The  additional  parable  in  v,  39,  which  is  peculiar  to 
Luke,  has  been  variously  interpreted.  But  the  "  new  wine  '*  seems 
plainly  to  be  the  evangelical  freedom  which  Christ  was  introdu- 
cing ;  and  the  old,  the  opposite  spirit  of  Judaism :  men  long 
accustomed  to  the  latter  could  not  be  expected  "straightway**  — 
all  at  once  —  to  take  a  liking  for  the  former.  ^.  </.,"  These  in- 
quiries about  the  diflference  between  My  disciples  and  the  Phar- 
isees," and  even  John's,  are  not  surprising :  they  are  the  eHect  of  a 
natural  revulsion  against  sudden  change^  which  time  will  cure ;  the 
new  wine  will  itself  in  time  become  old^  and  so  acquire  all  the  added 
charms  of  antiquity.  What  lessons  does  this  teach,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  those  who  unreasonably  cling  to  what  is  getting  anti- 
quated ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  hastv  reformers  who  have  no  patience 
with  the  timidity  of  their  weaker  brethren  ! 
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CHAPTER  VL 

1-5.  Plucking  Corn  Ears  on  Sabbath.  Matthew,  i3.  i-S ;  and 
Mark,  a.  23.38.  I.  SMNNid  Sabbtth  after  the  Urtt  — an  obscure 
expression,  occurring  here  only,  generally  understood  to  mean  the 
first  Sabbath  after  the  second  day  of  unleavened  bread.  The  rea- 
sons cannot  be  stated  here,  nor  is  the  opinion  itself  quite  free  from 
difficulty.  5.  Lord  alto  —  rather  "  even,'*  as  Matthew,  13. 8.  of  the 
SaUntb  —  as  naked  a  claim  to  aU  the  authority  of  Him  who  gave 
the  law  at  Mount  Sinai  as  could  possibly  be  made.  ^.  </.,  "  I  have 
said  enough  to  vindicate  the  men  ye  carp  at  on  my  account ;  ^ut 
in  this  place  is  the  Lord  of  the  laWt  and  they  have  His  sanction,** 
Mark,  2.  28. 

6:11.  Withered  Hand  Healed.  Matthew,  13.  9, 15  ;  and  Mark, 
3.  1-7.  watched  whether,  40. — in  Matthew  this  is  put  as  an 
ensnaring  question  of  theirs  to  o\ir  Lord,  who  accordingly  speaks 
to  the  state  of  their  hearts^  r.  9,  just  as  if  they  had  spoken  it  out. 

9.  ^hod  or  evil,  eave  or  deetroy  — By  this  novel  way  of  putting 

His  case,  our  Lord  teaches  the  great  ethical  principle,  that  to 
neglect  any  opportunity  of  doing  good  is  to  incur  the  guilt  of  doing  evil; 
and  by  thisiaw  He  bound  His  own  spirit.  (Mark,  3.  4.)  11.  filled 
with  Biadneee  —  the  word  denotes  senseless  rage — at  die  confusion 
to  which  our  Lord  had  put  them,  both  by  word  and  deed,  what 
to  do  wHh  Jeeus  —  not  so  much  whether  to  get  rid  of  him,  but  how 
to  conipass  it.    (Matt.  3.  6.) 

12-19.  The  .Twelve  Apostles  Chosen  —  Gathering  Multi- 
tudes—  Glorious  Healings.  13, 13.  went  out  —  probably  from 
Capernaum,    all  nlj|ht  In  prayer . . .  and  when  day,  he  called,  &c.— 

the  work  with  which  next  day  began  shows  what  had  been  the 
burden  of  this  n/f^/'j*  devotions.  As  He  directed  His  disciples 
to  pray  for  *'  labourers"  just  before  sending  themselves  forth  (see 
Matthew,  9.  37 ;  10.  i),  so  here  we  find  the  Lord  Himself  in 
prolonged  communion  with  His  Father  in  preparation  for  the 
solemn  appointment  of  those  men  who  were  to  give  birtli  to  His 
Church,  and  from  whom  the  world  in  all  time  was  to  take  a  new 
mould.  How  instructive  is  this !  13-16.  See  Matthew,  10.  2-4. 
17.  In  the  plain  —  b)'  some  rendered  "  on  a  level  place,'*  i.  ^.,  a  piece 
of  high  taolc-land,  by  which  they  understand  the  same  thin^,  as 
*'  on  the  mountain,"  where  our  Lord  delivered  the  sermon  recorded 
by  Matthew  (5.  i),  of  which  they  take  this  following  discourse  of 
Luke  to  be  but  an  abridged  form.  But  as  the  sense  given  in  our 
version  is  the  more  accurate,  so  there  are  weighty  reasons  for  con- 
sidering the  discourses  different.  This  one  contains  little  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  other ;  it  has  woes  of  its  own,  as  well  as  the 
beatitudes  common  to  both  ;  but,  above  all,  that  of  Matthew  was 
plainly  delivered  a  good  while  ^^^^cr,  while  this  was  spoken  after 
the  choice  of  the  twelve,  and  as  we  know  that  our  Lord  delivered 
some  of  His  weightiest  sayings  more  than  once,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  supposing  this  to  be  one  of  his  more  extended  repetitions ; 
nor  could  any  thing  be  more  worthy  of  it.  19.  healed  —  kept 
healing,  denoting  successive  acts  of  mercy  till  it  went  over  **tf//" 
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that  needed.  There  is  something  unusually  grand  and  pictorial 
in  this  touch  of  description.  20, 21.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
the  benediction  is  pronounced  upon  the  "  poor  in  spirit"  and  those 
who  **  hunger  and  thirst  a/tc'r  righteousness"  (Matthew,  5.  3,  6.) 
Here  it  is  simply  on  the  "  poor"  and  the  "hungry  now.'*  In  this 
form  of  the  discourse,  then,  our  Lord  seems  to  have  had  in  view 
*'  the  poor  of  this  xoorkl,  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom 
which  God  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  Him,"  as  these  very 
beatitudes  are  paraphrased  by  James  (2,  5).  laugfl  —  how  charm- 
ing is  the  liveliness  of  this  word,  to  express  what  in  Matthew  is 
called  being  "comforted!"  separate  yOU  — whether  from  their 
Churchy  by  excommunication,  or  from  their  society  ;  both  hard  to 
flesh  and  blood.  22.  For  the  Son  of  Man's  sake  —  Cf.  Matthew. 
5.  II,  "for  MY  sake;"  and  immediately  before,  "for  righ/eovsness' 
sake"  {v.  10).  Christ  thus  hinds  up  the  cause  of  righteousmess  in  the 
world  with  the  reception  of  Himself .  23.  leap  fbr  ]oy — a  livelier 
word  than  "  be  exceedingly  glad"  or  "  exult."  Matthew,  5. 12  ;  24.  25. 
rich  .  .  .  fbll .  • .  laugh  — who  have  all  their  good  things  »nd  joyous 
feelings  here  and  now,  in  perishable  objects,  received  your  Con- 
solation—see  ch.  16.  25.  shall  hunger— their  inward  craving 
strong  as  ever,  but  the  materials  of  satisfaction  forever  gone. 
26.  all  speak  well  of  you  —  alluding  to  the  court  paid  to  the  false 
prophets  of  old.  (Micah,  2.  11.)  For  the  principle  of  this  woe,  and 
its  proper  limits,  see  John,  15.  19,  27,  36.  See  Matthew,  5.  44-48 ; 
7.  12  ;  and  14.  12-14,  37,  38.  See  Matthew,  7.  i,  2 ;  but  this  is 
much,  fuller  and  more  graphic.  39.  can  the  blind,  &.C.  —  not 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  recorded  by  Matthew  in  another 
and  very  striking?  connection,  ch.  15.  14.  40.  the  disciple,  &.C.^ — 
a,  d.,  "The  disciples  aim  to  Come  up  to  his  master,  and  he  thinks 
nimself  complete  when  he  does  so  ;  if  you  then  be  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind,  the  perfection  of  one's  training  under  you  will  only 
land  him  the  more  certainl}'  in  one  common  ruin  with  your- 
selves."   41-49-  Matthew,  7.  3-5,  16-27.    4i-  and  why  beholdest 

thou  the  mote  —  ''splinter,"  here  verv  well  rendered  "mote,"  de- 
noting any  small  fault,  that  Is  In  thy  brother's  eye,  but  con- 
siderest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?— denoting  the 

much  greater  fault  which  we  overlook  in  ourselves.    42.  Either 

how  canst  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  Brother,  let  me  pull  out  the 
mote  that  is  in  thine  eye,  when  thou  thyself  beholdest  not  the 
beam  that  is  In  thine  own  eye  ?  Thou  hypocrite,  cast  out  first 
the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shait  thou  see  clearly 
to  pull  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye  —  Our  Lord 

uses  a  most  hyperbolical,  but  not  unfamiliar,  figure,  to  express 
the  monstrous  inconsistency  cf  this  conduct.  The  "hypocrisy" 
which  not  without  indignation.  He  charges  it  with,  consists  in 
the  pretense  of  a  zealous  and  compassionate  charity,  which  can- 
not possibly  be  real  in  one  who  suiTcrs  worse  faults  to  lie 
uncorrected  in  himself.  He  only  is  fit  to  be  a  reprover  of  others 
who  jealouslv  and  severely  judges  himself.  Such  persons  will 
not  only  be  slow  to  undertake  the  office  of  censor  on  their  neigh- 
bours, but,  when  constrained  in  faithfulness  to  deal  with  them,  will 
make  it  evident  that  they  do  it  with  reluctance  and  not  satisfaction, 
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with  moderation  and  not  exaggeration,  with  hrve  and  not  harshness. 

43.  For  a  good  treo  bringeth  not  Ibrth  corrupt  fmit;  neither 
doth  a  corrupt  treo  bring  forth  good  fruit — Obvious  as  i^  the  truth 

here  expressed  in  different  forms  —  that  the  heart  determines  arwl 
is  the  only  proper  interpreter  of  the  actions  of  our  life  —  no  one 
who  knows  how  the  Church  of  Rome  makes  a  merit  of  actions, 
quite  apart  froiii  the  motives  that  prompt  theifk,  an'd  how  the  same 
tendency  manifests  itself  from  time  to  time  even  among  Protes- 
tant Christians,  can  think  it  too  obvious  to  be  inlsisted  on  by  the 
teachers  of  Divine  truth.  Hire  follows  a  wholesome  digression. 
46.  And  why  call  ye  me,  Lord,  Lord  — the  reduplication  of  the  title 

"  Lord  *'  denoting  zeal  in  according  it  to  Christ  (see  Mark,  14.  45). 
Yet  our  Lord  claims  and  expects  this  of  all  His  disciples,  as  when 
he  washed  their  feet,  "  Ye  call  me  Master  and  Lord  ;  and  ye  say 

well,  for  so  I  am"  (John,  13.  13).    and  laid  the  foundation  on  a 

rocll  —  the  rock  of  true  discipleship,   or  genuine  subjection   to 

Christ.  49.  But  he  that  heareth,  and  doeth  not,  is  liite  a  roan  that 
without  a  foundation  built  an  house  upon  the  earth  — denoting  a 

Ipose  foundation  —  that  of  an  empty  profession  and  mere  external 

services,  against  which  the  stream  did  beat  vehemently,  and  im- 
mediately it  fell ;  and  the  ruin  of  that  house  was  great  —  terrible 

the  ruin  !  How  lively  must  this  imagery  have  been  to  an  audience 
accustomed  to  the  fierceness  of  an  Eastern  tempest,  and  the  sud- 
denness and  completeness  with  which  it  sweeps  every  thing  un- 
steady before  it ! 

CHAPTER  VII. 

l-iO.  Cextur ion's  Servant  Healed.  Matthew,  8.  5-13.  4.  he 
was  worthy.  &,C.  —  a  testimony  most  precious,  coming  from  those 
who  probably  were  strangers  to  the  principle  from  which  he  acted. 
(Ecclesiastes,  7.  i.)  loveth  our  nation  having  found  that  "salva- 
tion was  of  the  Jews,"  he  loved  them  for  it.  DUilt,  &C.  —  his  love 
took  this  practical  and  appropriate  form. 

11-17.  Widow  of  Nain's  Son  Raised  to  Life.  (In  Luke 
only.)  II.  Nain  —  a  small  village  not  elsewhere  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  and  onlv  this  once  probably  visited  by  our  Lord  ;  it  lay 
a  little  to  the  soutn  of  Mount  Tabor,  about  twelve  miles  from  Ca- 
pernaum. 12.  carried  out  —  "was  being  carried  out."  Dead 
bodies,  being  ceremonially  unclean,  were  not  allowed  to  be  buried 
within  the  cities  (though  the  kings  of  David's  house  were  buried 
in  the  city  of  David),  and  the  funeral  was  usually  on  the  same  dav 
as  the  death,  only  SOU,  &rC.  —  affecting  particulars,  told  with 
delightful  simplicity.  13,  14.  the  Lord  —  "This  sublime  appella- 
tion is  more  usual  with  Luke  and   John  than  Matthew ;  Mark 

holds  the  mean."  [Bengfx.]    saw  her,  had  compassion,  &c. —^ 

What  consolation  to  thousands  of  the  bereaved  has  this  single 
verse  carried  from  age  to  age.  14,  15.  What  mingled  majesty  and 
grace  shines  in  this  scene !  The  Resurrection  and  the  Life  in 
human  flesh,  with  a  word  of  command,  bringing  back  life  to  the 
dead  body  ;  Incarnate  Compassion  summoning  its  absolute  power 
to  dry  a  widow*s  tears !     16.  visitod  his  people  —  more  than  bring- 
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inff  back  the  days  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.     (i  Kings,  17.  17-24 ; 
2  Kings,  4.  32-37 ;  Matthew,  15.  31.) 

18-35.  The  Baptist's  Message,  the  Reply,  and  Consequent 
Discourse.  Matthew,  11.  2-14.  29,  30.  and  aJi  the  people  that 
heard  —  *'on  hearing  (this)."  These  are  the  observations  of  the 
evangelist^  not  of  our  Lord-  and  the  publicans  —  a  striking  clause. 
instflled  Qod,  beina  baptized,  &.0.  —  rather, "  having  been  baptized." 
The  meaning  is,  They  acknowledged  the  Divine  wisdom  of  such 
a  preparatory  ministry  as  John's,  in  leading  them  to  Him  who  now 
spake  to  them  (see  ch.  1. 16,  17);  whereas  the  Pharisees  and  law- 
yers, true  to  themselves  in  refusing  the  baptism  of  John,  set  at 
nought  also  the  merciful  design  of  God  in  the  Saviour  himself,  to 
their  own  destruction.  31-35.  the  Lord  Mid,  &C.  —  As  cross, 
capricious  children,  invited  by  their  playmates  to  join  them  in 
their  amusements,  will  play  with  them  neither  at  weddings  nor 
funerals  (juvenile  imitations  of  the  joyous  and  mournful  scenes 
of  life,  so  that  generation  rejected  both  John  and  his  Master :  the 
one  because  he  was  too  unsocial  —  more  like  a  demoniac  than 
a  rational  man ;  the  other,  because  he  was  too  much  the  reverse, 
given  to  animal  indulgences,  and  consorting  with  the  lowest 
classes  of  society.  But  the  children  of  Wisdom  recognize  and 
honour  her  whether  in  the  austere  garb  of  the  Baptist  or  in  the 
more  attractive  style  of  his  Master,  whether  in  the  Law  or  in  the 
Gospel,  whether  in  rags  or  in  ro)ralty  ;  for  "  the  full  soul  loaiheth 
an  honeycomb^  but  to  the  hungry  soul  every  bitter  thing  is  sweet," 
(Proverbs,  27.  7.) 

36-50.  Christ's  Feet  Washed  with  Tears.  37,38.  aeinner 
— one  who  had  led  a  profligate  life.  N.  B.  There  is  nc ground  what' 
ever  for  the  popular  notion  that  this  woman  was  Mary  Magdalene^  nor 
do  we  know  what  her  name  was.  See  ch.  8.  2.  an  alabaster  bOX 
of  ointment  —  a  perfume-vessel,  in  some  cases  very  costly  (John, 
12. 5).  "  The  ointment  has  here  a  peculiar  interest,  as  the  offering 
by  a  penitent  of  what  had  been  an  accessory  in  her  unhallowed 
work  of  sin."  [Alforp.]  at  hl8  feet  behind  him  — the  posture 
at  meals  being  a  reclining  one,  with  the  feet  out  behind,  began 
to  waeh,  &0.  —  to  "  water  with  a  shower.*'  The  tears,  which  were 
quite  involuntary^  poured  down  in  a  flood  upon  His  naked  feet, 
as  she  bent  down  to  kiss  them  ;  and  deeming  them  rather  fouled 
than  washed  by  this,  she  hastened  to  wipe  them  off  with  the  only 
towel  she  had,  the  long  tresses  of  her  own  hair,  "  with  which  slaves 
were  wont  to  wash  their  master's  feet."  [Stier.]  klssed — the 
word  signifies  "  to  kiss  fondly,  to  caress,"  or  to  "  kiss  again  and 
again,"  which  v.  45  shows  is  meant  here.  What  prompted  this  ? 
Much  love^  sptinging  from  a  sense  of  much  forgiveness.  So  says  He 
who  knew  her  heart,  v.  47.  Where  she  had  met  with  Christ  before, 
or  what  words  of  His  had  brought  life  to  her  dead  heart  and 
a  sense  of  Divine  pardon  to  her  guilty  soul,  we  know  not.  But 
probably  she  was  of  the  crowd  of  "  publicans  and  sinners  "  whom 
mcarnate  Compassion  drew  so  often  around  Him,  and  heard  from 
His  lips  some  of  those  words  such  as  never  man  spake,  "  Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  labour,"  &c.  No  personal  interview  had  up 
to  this  time  taken  place  between  them ;  but  she  could  keep  her 
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feelings  no  longer  to  herself,  and  having  found  her  way  to  Him 
(and  entered  along  with  hiniX  *^*  45  (they  burst  forth  in  this  surpass- 
ing), yet  most  artless  style,  as  if  her  whole  soul  would  go  out  to 
Him.  39.  the  pharitee — who  had  formed  no.  definite  opinion  of 
our  Lord,  and  invited  Him  apparently  to  obtain  materials  for  a 
judgment,  tpako  withiR  hintelft  40.  —  "  Ha !  I  have  Him  now; 
He  plainly  knows  nothing  of  the  person  He  allows  to  touch  Him, 
and  so,  He  can  be  no  prophet"  Not  so  fast,  Simon ;  thou  hast 
not  seen  through  thy  Guest  yet,  but  He  hath  seen  through  thee. 
40-43.  Like  Nathan  with  David,  our  Lord  conceals  His  home- 
thrust  under  the  veil  of  a  parable,  and  makes  His  host  himself 
pronounce  upon  the  case.  The  two  debtors  are  the  woman  and 
Simon  ;  the  criminality  of  the  one  was  ten  times  that  of  the  other 
(in  the  proportion  of  "  500"  to  '*  50") ;  but  both  being  equally  in* 
solvent,  both  are  with  equal  frankness  forgiven  ;  and  Simon  is 
made  to  own  that  the.greatest  debtor  to  forgiving  mercy  will  cling 
to  her  Divine  Benefactor  with  the  deepest  gratitude.  Does  our 
Lord  then  admit  that  Simon  was  a  forgiven  man  ?  Let  us  see. 
45-47*  I  entered  ...  ao  water  —  a  compliment  to  guests.  Was 
this  ''much  love?"  Was  it  anyt  ao  kite— of  salutation. 
How  much  love  was  here?  Any  at  a/if  with  Oil .  • .  aot  aaelnt 
— even  common  aUve-ai/  in  contrast  with  the  woman's  **  ointment " 
or  aromatic  balsam.  What  evidence  was  thus  afforded  of  any  feel* 
ing  which  forgiveness  prompts?  Our  Lord  speaks  this  with  deli- 
cate politeness,  as  if  iwr/at  these  inattentions  of  His  host,  which 
though  not  invafiahly  shown  to  guests,  were  the  cnstonmr)'  marks 
of  studied  respect  and  regard.  The  inference  is  plain — only  one 
of  the  debtors  was  really  forgiven^  though  in  the  first   instance  to 

give  room  for  the  play  of  withheld  feelings,  the  forgiveness  of 
oth  is  supposed  in  the  parable,    her  elne  which  are  aiaay— ^ 

"  those  many  sins  of  hers,"  our  Lord,  who  admitted  how  much 
more  she  owed  than  the  Pharisee,  now  proclaims  in  naked  terms 
the  forgiveness  of  her  guilt,  for  —  not  because^  as  if  love  were 
the  cause  of  forgiveness,  but  " inasmuch  as,"  or  "in  proof  of 
which."  The  latter  clause  of  the  verse,  and  the  whole  structure 
of  the  parable,  plainly  shows  this  to  be  the  meaning,  little  for- 
glvea  . .  .  toveta  little  —  delicately  ironical  intimation  of  no  love 
and  no  forgiveness  in  the  present  case.  48.  oald  aato  her,  liO. — 
an  unsought  assurance,  usually  springing  up  unexpected  in  the 
midst  of  active  duty  and  warm  affections,  while  often  it  flies  from 
those  who  mope  and  are  paralysed  for  want  of  it.  49,  50.  they 
that  sat . . .  who  It  this  ?  4c.  —  no  wonder  they  were  startled  to 
hear  One  who  was  reclining  at  the  same  couch,  and  partaking  of 
the  same  hospitalities  with  themselves,  assume  the  awful  prerog- 
ative of  "even  forgiving  sins."  But  so  Car  from  receding  from 
this  claim,  or  softening  it  down,  our  Lord  only  repeats  it,  with 
two  precious  additions :  one,  announcing,  what  was  the  one  secret 
of  the  '*  forgiveness "  she  had  experienced,  and  which  carried 
"  salvation  "  in  its  bosom  ;  the  other,  a  glorious  dismissal  of  her 
in  that  "peace"  which  she  had  already  felt,  but  is  now  assured 
she  has  His  full  warrant  to  enjoy  I  This  wonderful  scene  teaches 
two  very  weighty  truths  :  (i.)  tJumgh  there  be  degrees  of  guilty  insoU 
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vetuy^  or  inability  to  wife  out  the  dishonour  done  to  Goa^  is  common  to 
aU  sinners.  (2.)  As  Christ  is  the  Great  Creditor  to  whoM  all  debt^ 
whether  great  or  small^  contracted  by  sinnertis  owing^  so  to  Him  be^ 
longs  the  prerogative  of  forgiving  it.  <  This  latter  truth  is  brbught 
out  in  the  structure  and  application  of  the  present  parable  as  it 
i«  nowhere  else.  Either  then  Jesus  was  a  blasoheming  deceiver, 
or  He  is  God  manifest  in  the  fl^sh. 

* 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

1-3.  A  Galilean  Circuit,  with  the  Twelve  and  certain 
Ministering  Women.  (In  Luke  only).  went  —  "traveled/' 
"  made  a  progress."  tbroighout  every  city  and  village— **  through 

town  and  village."  preaching,  &0.  —  the  Prince  of  itinerant 
Preachers  scattering  far  and  wide  (he  seed  of  the  Kingdom. 
certain  women  healed,  &C.  —  on  whom  He  had  the  double  claim 
of  having  brought  healing  to  their  bodies  and'  new  life  to  their 
souls.  Drawn  to  Him  by  an  attraction  more  than  ■  magnetic,  they 
accompany  Him  on  this  tour  as  His  a/m^n^Tr— ^itainistering  unto 
Him  of  their  substance.  Blessed  Saviour)  It  melts  us  to  see 
Thee  living  upon  th^  Idte  of  Thy  ransomed  people.  That  thej 
bring  Thee  their  pobr  6ffenngs  we  wonder  not.  Thou  hast  sowti 
unt<>  them  spiritual  things,  and  they  think  it;  as  well  they  might, 
a  small  thing  that  Thoii  shOuldst  reap  their  carnal  things,  (i 
Corinthians,  9.  11.)  But  dost  Thou  take  it  at  their  hand,  and 
subsist  upon  it.  "O  the  depth  of  the  riches" — of  this  poverty 
of  His.  Mary  Magdalene  —  i.e.,  probably,  of  JIfagdala,  OA  which 
see  Matthew,  15.  39.  went  —  rather  "  had  gone.'*  seven  devlls  — 
(Mark,  16.  9).  It  is  a  great  wrong  to  this  honoured  woman  to 
identify  her  with  the  once  profligate  woman  of  ch.  7.  37,  and  to 
call' all  such  penitlBAts  Magdalens.  The  mistake  has  arisen  from 
confotinding  unhappy  demoniacal  possession  with  the  conscious 
entertainment  of  diabolic  impuHty,  or  supposing  the  one  to  have 
been  inflicted  as  a  punishment  for  th^  other  ^— for  which  there  is 
not  the  least  scriptural  ground.  Joanna,  wifto  Of  Chuza,  Herod't 
eteward  —  If  the  steward  of  such  a  godless,  cruel  and  licentious 
wretch  as  Herod  Antipas  (see' Mark,  6.  14,  &c.)  differed  greatly 
from  himself,  his  post  would  be  no  easy  or  enviable  onei  That' 
he  wa^  a  di^iple  of  Christ  is  very  improbable,  though  he  might 
be  'favourably  disposed  toward  Htm.  But  what  we  kilownot  of 
him.  and  may  fear  he  wanted,  we  are  sure  his  wife  possessed. 
Hedled  either  of  "evil  spirits'*  or  some  One  of  the  "  infirmities" 
here  referred  to— the  ordinary  diseased  of  humanity — she  joins 
in  the  Saviour's  train  of  grateful,'  clinging  followers.  Of  **  Su- 
sanna/' next  mentioned,  we  know  ftothing  but  the  name,  and  that 
here  only.  But  her  services  on  this  memorable  occasion  have  im- 
mortalized her  name.  "  Wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be  preached 
throughout  the  whole  world,  this  also  that  she  hath  done,**  in 
ministering  to  the  Lord  of  her  substance  on  his  Galilean  tour, 
*' shall  be  spoken  of  as  a  memorial  of  her!'*  (Mark,  14.  9.)  Ilaiiy 
Othere  —  «.«•.,  many  oth^er  heated  women.  What  a  train !  and  aft 
ministering  unto  Him  of  their  substance,  and  He  allowing  them 
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to  do  it  and  subsistiqg  upon  it !  "  He  wno  was  the  support  ot  the 
spiritual  life  of  His  people  disdained  not  to  be  supported  by  them 
in  the  body.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  penetrate  so  Car  into  the 
depths  of  poverty  as  to  live  upon  the  alms  of  love.  He  oaW  fed 
others  miiaculously  ;  foe. Himself,  He  lived  upon  the  love  of  His 
people.  He  gave  all  things  -to  man,  HiSt  l|rethTen»  a^d  .rto^iirtid 
all  things  from  them,  enjoying  thereby  the  pure  blessing  of  love  ; 
which  is  then  only  perfect  when  it  is  at  the  same  time  both  giving 
and  reqeiying.  Who  could  invent  such  things  ^s  these?  "// 
VMis  ne£<sfiary  to  liv€  in  this  tfuinner  that  it  might  be  so  recorded** 

4-18.  Parable  op  the  Sower. -r«<  See .  ]Mb«kt  4«  3-9<  i4-«9a  i^. 
No  man,  ItC  —  See  Matthew,  5.  15,  of  which  this  is  nearly  a  w- 
Detition.  17.  for  iothinOt  &C.  See  ch.  12.2.  18.  how  ye — in 
Mark,  4.  34,  "  what  ye  hear."  The  one  implies  the  other.  The 
precept  is  very  weighty,  seemeth  «tolMIVO^-or,  "tfaiiiketk  that 
he  hath."  (Margin:)  The  "having "of  Matthew,  13.  12  (which 
see),  and  this  *'  thinking  he  hath,"  are  not  different.  Hanging 
loosely  on  him*  and  not  appropriated,  it  is  and  is  not  his. 

I9-<I.  His  Mother  and  .'Brethren,  prsire  to  speak  with 
Him.— See  Mark,  12.46*50.  29-.  TlitliMUp^  to  bin  hi^  Mother  Mid 
hie  brethren,  and  could  not  come  at  hiv  for  the  preee.    For  what 

purpose  these  came,  we  learn  from  Mark,  3.  20,  21.  In  His  zeal 
and  ardour  He  seemed  indifferent  both  to  food  and  repose,  and 
"  they  went  to  lay  hold  of  Him  "  as  one  "  beside  himself."  Mark 
says  graphically,   **  And   the  multitude    sat    about    Him"  —  or 

"  around  Him."  20.  And  it  WOO  told  him  by  certain  which  eald, 
Tby  mother  and  thy  brethren  etand  without,  desiring  to  eee  tboo. 

Absorbed  in  the  awful  warnings  He  was  pouring  forth.  He  felt 
this  to  be  an  unseasonable  interruption,  fitted  to  dissipate  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  large  audience — such  an  interruption 
as  duty  to  the  nearest  relatives  did  not  require  Him  to  give  way 
to.  But,  instead  of  a  direct  rebuke,  He  seizes  on  the  incident  to 
convey  a  sublime  lesson,  expfes4e4  |o  a  style  of  inimitable  con- 

desceasiqn.  mv  mother  and  fiy  brethren,  arer  these  wbioh  hear 
the  word  of  Goo,  ana  do  it:  ''.There  stand  here  the  members  of 
a  family  transcending  and  surviving  this  of  earth  :  Filial  subjec- 
tion to  the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaven  is  the  indissoluble  bond 
of  union  between  Me  and  all  its  members ;  and  whosoever  enters 
this  hallowed  circle  becomes  to  Me  brother  and  sister,  and 
mother ! " 

22-25.  Jesus,  cROSsisfG  the  Lake,  Stili^  thp  Storm.  —  See 
Matthew,  8.  23-27,  and  Mark,  4-  35^1-  23.  filled— /t/.,  "were 
getting  filled,"  1.  e,y  those  who  sailed  ;  meaning  that  their  ship 

was  so.    23,  and  thene  oame  down  a  storm  of  wind  on  the  lake 

—  "a  tempest  of^wind.'*  To  .such  sudden  squalls  the  se%  of 
Galilee  U  v^ry  Jiable  from  its  position,  in  a- deep  basia,  skirted  oa 
the  east  by  lofty  mountain-ranges,  while  on  the  west  the  hills  are 
intersected  by  narrow  gorges  through  which  the  wind  sweeps 
across  the  lake,  and  raises  its  waters  with  great  rapiditv  into  a 

storm — beat  into  the  ship,    and  they  were  filled  with  water.    In 

Matthew  (8.  24),  '*  insomuch  that  the  ship  was  covered  with  the 
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waves  ;  **  but  this  is  too  strong.  It  should  be,  "  so  that  the  ship 
was  getting  covered  by  the  waves."  So  we  must  translate  the 
word  used  in  Luke  (8.  33) — not  as  in  our  version  —  **  And  there 
came  down  a  storm  on  the  lake,  and  they  were  filled  [with  water]  ** 
—  but  "  they  were  getting  filled/'  ue,^  those  who  sailed  ;  meaning, 

of  course,  that  their  ship  was  so.  34.  and  they  oane  to  hlM.  ud 
awoke  hha,  sayiaf,  Maotor,  matter,. wo  perion.  When  those  ac- 
customed to  fish  upon  tliat  deep  thus  spake,  the  danger  must  have 
been  imminent.  They  say  nothing  of  what  would  become  of 
/Ttm,  if  they  perished  ;  nor  think  whether,  if  He  could  not  perish, 
it  was  likely  He  would  let  this  happen  to  them ;  but  they  hardly 

knew  what  they  said.    And  bo  arooo,  and  rebuked  the  wind,— 

OOaood,  and  there  wae  a  oaini.  The  sudden  hushing  of  the  wind 
would  not  at  once  have  calmed  the  sea,  whose  commotion  would 
have  settled  only  after  a  considerable  time.  But  the  word  of  com- 
mand was  given  to  both  elements  at  once.  25.  And  bO  oaM  nnto 
tbem,  Where  is  VOnr  Ihltb?  — next  to  none,  or  none  in  present 
exercise.  Ftuth  tnev  had,  for  they  applied  to  Christ  for  relief ;  but 
HtiU^  for  they  were  afraid,  though  Christ  was  in  the  ship.  Faith  dis- 
pels lear  but  only  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  and  tboy  bolno  afraid 

wondered,  eayino  one  to  another.  What  manner  of  man  to  tfcio? 
fbr  be  eommaMletb  oven  the  winde  and  water,  and  they  obey 

bhn.  What  is  this  ?  Israel  has  all  along  been  singing  of  Jeho- 
vah, **  Thou  rulest  the  raging  of  the  sea  ;  when  the  waves  thereof 
arise.  Thou  stillest  them  !  '*  "  The  Lord  on  high  is  mightier  than 
the  noise  of  many  waters,  yea,  than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea  I" 
(Psalm  89. 9 ;  93.  4).  But,  lo,  in  this  very  boast  of  ours  is  One  of  our 
own  flesh  and  blood,  who  with  His  word  of  command,  hath  done 
the  same  !  Exhausted  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  He  was  but 
a  moment  ago  in  a  deep  sleep,  undisturbed  by  the  howling  tempest, 
and  we  had  to  awake  Him  with  the  cry  of  our  terror  ;  but  rising 
at  our  call.  His  majesty  was  felt  by  the  raging  elements,  for  they 
were  instantly  hushed  —  "What  Manner  of  Man  is  this?", 

26*39.  Demoniac  op  Gadara  Healed.  —  Matthew,  8.  28-^ ; 
and  Mark,  5. 1-20.  ft6.  And  tboy  arrived  at  the  eonntry  of  the 
Oadarenee.  47.  And  when  be  went  Ibrtb  to  land,  there  met  bim 
out  of  the  elty  a  oertain  man,  which  had  devile.    in  Matthew 

(8.  38),  "there  met  Him  two  men  possessed  with* devils."  Though 
there  be  no  discrepancy  between  these  two  statements  —  more 
than  between  two  witnesses,  one  of  whom  testifies  to  something 
done  by  one  person,  while  the  other  affirms  -that  there  were 
two — it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  principal  details  here  given 
could  apply  to  more  than  one  case,    ware   no  OtotbOO,  noitber 

abode  in  any  booee,  but  In  the  tombe.    These  tombs  were  hewn 

out  of  the  rocky  caves  of  the  locality,  and  served  for  shelters  and 

lurking-places.  28.  When  he  eaw  Jeeui,  be  cried  out,  and  fell 
down  beiore  him,  and  with  a  lood  voice  eaid.  What  have  I  to  do 
with  thee,  Jeene,  tbou  Son  of  Qod  moot  hlnli  ?    I  beeeecb  thee. 

torment  me  not  —  Or,  as  in  M.  8.  39,  *'  Art  thou  come  to  torment 
us  before  the  time?"  See  ch.  i.  34.  Behold  the  tormentor  antic- 
ipating, dreading,  and  eptreating  exemption  from  torment!  In 
Christ  they  discern  their  destined  Tormentor;  the  time,  they 
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know,  is  fixed,  and  they  feel  as  if  it  were  come  already !    (James,  a. 

lo).   39.  For  he  had  oonnaiiilad  the  wolean  spirit  to  come  oyt 

of  the  MUI.  Ordinarily,  obedience  to  a  command  of  this  nature 
was  immediate.  But  here  a  certain  delay  is  permitted,  the  more 
signally  to  manifest  the  power  of  Christ  and  accomplish  his  pur- 
poses, hrake  the  beads.  The  dark  tyrant- power  bv  which  he 
was  held  clothed  him  with  superhuman  strength,  and  made  him 
scorn  restraint.  Matthew  (8.  28)  says  he  was  *'  exceeding  fierce, 
so  that  no  man  might  pass  by  that  way.*'    He  was  the  (error  of 

the  whole  locality.    30.  ashed  hiaii  What  ie  thy  aaaie?    The 

object  of  this  question  was  to  extort  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
virulence  of  demoniacal  power  by  which  this  victim  was  enthral- 
led. Arid  he  saldy  Legioa.  A  legion,  in  the  Roman  army, 
amounted,  at  its  full  complement,  tO  sTx  thousand  ;  but  here  the 
word  is  used,  as  such  words  with  us,  and  even  this  one,  for  an  in- 
definitely large  number  —  large  enough,  however,  to  rush,  as  soon 
as  permission  was  given,  into  two  thousand  swine  and  destroy 

them.    31.  Aad  they  hesought  him  that  he  would  aot  oommano 

them  to  00  oat  late  the  deep.  The  entreaty,  it  will  be  observed, 
was  maae  by  one  spirit^  but  in  behalf  of  many —  "  fn  besought 
Him  not  to  send  them**  &c.  — just  as  in  the  former  verse,  **  he  an- 
swered Vfe  are  many."  But  what  do  they  mean  by  entreating  so 
earnestly  not  to  be  ordered  out  of  the  country?  Their  next 
petition  (t/.  12)  hIII  make  that  clear  enough.  32.  a  herd  of  many 
awiae  fhedlag.  rhere  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  owners 
of  these  were  Jews,  since  to  them  our  Lord  had  now  come  to 
proffer  His  services.    This  will  explain  what  follows,    aad  they 

Doaoaght  him  that  he  would  sufTer  taem  to  eater  lata  them.    Had 

they  spoken  out  all  their  mind,  perhaps  this  would  have  been  it : 
If  we  must  quit  our  hold  of  this  man,  suffer  us  to  continue  our 
work  of  mischief  in  another  form,  that  by  entering  these  swine 
and  thus  destroying  the  people's  property,  we  may  steel  their 
hearts  against  Thee  ! "  aad  he  auflvred  them,  liO.  In  Matthew 
this  is  given  with  majestic  brevity  —  "  Go  ! "  The  owners,  if  Jews, 
drove  an  illegal  trade ;  if  heathens,  they  insulted  the  national 
religion ;  in  either  case  the  permission  was  juSt.     OOtered  loto 

the  awiae:  aad  the  herd  raa  violeatly— or  "rushed"*  down  a 

steep  place  —  '*  down  the  hanging  cliff,"  into  the  lake.  The 
number  of  them  .is  given  by  our  graphic  Evangelist  alone,  aod 
were  Ohohed— or  '*  perished  in  the  waters  '*  (M.  8.  32).    34.  Aad  thev 

that  M  them  saw  what  was  doae,  they  fled,  aad  weat  aad  told  It. 

—  told  every  thing,  and  what  was  befallen  to  the  possessed  of  the 

devils'*  (M.  8.  33).    lathe  olty,  aad  ia  the  oooatry.   Thus  had 

they  the  evidence  both  of  the  herdsmen  and  of  their  own  senses 
to  the  reality  of  both  miracles.  35.  aad  oame  to  JeOBS.  Matthew 
rS.  34)  says,  *'  Behold,  the  whole  city  came  out  to  meet  Jesus ! ' 

tbaad  the  maa,  oat  of  whom  the  devils  were  departed,  sittiog  at 

the  Ihet  of  Jesus,  elothed.  —  in  contrast  with  his  former  wild  and 
wandering  habits,  and  clothed.  As  our  Matthew  and  Mark  had 
not  told  us  that  he  "  ware  no  clothes,"  the  meaning  of  this  state- 
ment could  only  have  been  conjectured  but  for  "  the  beloved  phy- 
sician," who  supplies  the   mis<«ing    piece  of  information  bene. 
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This  is  a  striking  case  of  what  are  called  Undesigned  Onncidencet 
atnong  thQ  different  Evangelists ;  one  of  them  tidcing  a  thin^ 
^'tor  granted,  a^  fiklcnntarly  known  at  the  time,  but  which  wi^  i^t^Hild 
'  never  have  known  but  for  one  or  more  of  the  others,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  which  some  of  their  statements  woiild  be  unin- 
telligible,   tne  clothing  which  the  poor  man  would  /eel  the  want 
of,  the  moment  his  consciousness  returned  to  him,  was  doubtless 
'supplied  t6  him  by  some  of  the  Twelve.    Mii.la  hiS  rlQM  mind — 
but  now,  O  in  what  a  lofty  sense  \    (C(,  an  analogous,  though  a 

different  kind  of  case^,  paniei,  4.  34-37)    and  tb«y  ware  afraid. 

Had  this  been  tficf^  only,'it  haa  been  natural  enough;  but  other 
feelings,  alas !   of  a  darker  kind,  soon  showed  themselves.    36. 

They  also  wblch  aaw  It  told  them  by  ^bat  means  be  thai  was  pas- 

seseed  of  the  devils  was  bealed.  Thus  had  they  the  double  tes- 
timony of  the  herdsmen  and  their  own  senses.    37 .  Then  tbe  wbol6 

multitude  of  tbe  country  of  the  Gadarenes  round  about  besought 
bim  to  depart  from  them  ;  fbr  they  were  taken  with  great  fur. 

Was  it  the  owners  onlv  of  thfs  valuable  property  now  lost  to  them 
that  did  this?  Alas,  no !  The  evil  spirits  had  thus,^as !  their,  object. 
Irritated,  the  people  could  not  suffer  His  presence :  yet  awe- 
struck, they  dared  not  order  Him  off:  so  they  entreat  Htm  to 
withdraw,  and —  He  takes  them  at  their  word.     38.  Now  the  man 

out  of  whom  tbe  devils  were  departed  besought  him  that  be 

might  be  with  bIm.  —  the  grateful  heart,  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
demons,  clinging  to  its  wondrous  Benefactor,  dllow  exguisUely 
natural.  but  lOSUS  sent  bim  away  — To  be  a  missionary'  for 
Christ,  in  the  region  where  he  was  so  well  known  and  so  lon^ 
dreaded,  vras  a  far  nobler  calling  than  to  follow  Him  where  nobody 
had  ever  heard  of  him,  and  where  other  trophies,  not  less  illus- 
trious, could  be  raised  by  the  same  power  and  grace.    39.  And  he 

went  his  way.  and  published  throughout  the  whole  city  bow  nreat 
things  Jesus  nad  done  unto  him  —  not  only  among  his  frienas,  to 

whom  Jesus  more  immediately  sent  him,  but  in  Decapolis  —  so 
called,  as  being  a  region  of  ten  cities.  '(See  M.  4.  .95.)  Through- 
out that  considerable  region  did  this  monument  of  mercy  proclaim 
his  new-found  Lord  ;  and  some,  it  is  to  be  "hoped,  did  more  than 
'  -  marvel."  \    , 

40-56.   Jai&us'   Daughter   Raised,  and    Issue   of  Blood 
Healed.  —  See  Matthew,  9.  18-26  ;  and  Mark,  5. 21-43.  40.  gladly 

received  bim,  fbr...all  waiting  bim— The  abundant  teaching 

of  that  day  (in  Matthew,  13  ;.ancr  see  Mark,  4.  36)  had  only  whet- 
ted the  people's  appetite  ;  and  disappointed,  as  would  seem,  that 
He  had  left  them  in  the  evening  to  cross  the  lake,  they  remain 
hanging  about  the  beach,  having  got  a  hint  probably  through  some 
of  His  disciples  that  He  would  be  back  this  same  evening.  Per- 
haps they  witnessed  at  a  distance  the  sudden  calming  of  the 
tempest.  Here  at  least  they  are  watching  for  His  return,  and 
welcoming  Him  to  the  shore.  The  tide  of  His  popularity  was 
now  fast  rising.  45.  Who  touched  me?  —  '^  Askest  Thou,  Lord, 
who  touched  Thee  ?  Rather  ask  who  touched  Thee  nifi  in  such 
a  throng."  46.  somebody  touched  — yes,  the  multitude  "  thronged 
and/fVjjA/Him  "  —  "  xYiey jostled  against  Him,  but  all  invo/tmtaruy  / 
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iSAtj  Were  merely  carried  aUng ;  but  one,  one  only —  somebody 
—  TOUCHED  Hilf/'  with  ^the  conscious,  voluntaryi  dependent 
touch  of  faith,  reaching  forth  its  hand  expressly  to  have  oent^t 
with  l^im.  This  and  this  only  Jesus  acknowledges  and  seeks  out. 
Even  so,  as  the  Church  father  Augustin  long  ago  s^d,'  multitudes 
stiii  elfmle  simibarh  Ase  to  Christ  in  the  mea^s  of  grace  ^  but  all  to  no 
purpose,  being  only  sucked  into  the  crowd.  The  voluntary,  living  con- 
tact of  faith  is  that  electric  conductor  which  alone  draws  virtue 
out  of  Him.  47.  declared  before  all  — this,  though  a  great  trial 
to  the  shrinking  modesty  of  the  believing  woman,  was  just  what 
Christ  wanted  in  dragging  her  forth,  her  public  testimony  to  the 
(acts  of  her  case  —  both  her  disease,  with  her  abortive  efforts  at 
a  cure,  and  the  instantaneous  and  perfect  relief  which  her  touch 
of  the  Great  Healer  had  brought  her.  aild  he  charged  then.  The 
only  reason  we  can  assign  for  this  is  His  desire  not  to  let  the 
public  feeling  regarding  Him  come  too  precipitately  to  n  crisis." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

1-6.  Mission  or  the  Twelve  Apostles.  Matthew,  10.  1-5. 
Power  and  Autho^ty.  i.  Then  he  called  Me  twelve  dieciplee 
together,  aad  gave  them  pdwer  and  aathorlty— in  other  words; 

He  both  Qualified  and  authoriud  them  —  OVOr  all  deVlle,  and 

to  core  dieeaeee.    3.  And  he  cent  then  to  preach  the  Ring- 

dM  ef  6od,  anil  to  heal  the  elck.  — Here  we  bi^ve  the  first 
commtinicatidn  of  sopemattrral  'power  by  Christ  Himself  to 
his  followers — thtis '  iinticipatitig  the  gifts  of  Pentecost.  And 
right  royally  does  he  di9t>ense  it.  3.  Take  nothing  for  your 
lonmOy,  nefther  Stavee,  — the  received  text  here  has  "a  staff," 
out  our  version  follows  another  reading,  **  f^aves.*'  The  true 
reading,  however,  evidently  is  "  a  staff"  —  meaning  that  they  were 
not  to  procure  even  thus  much  expressly  for  this  missionary  jour- 
ney, but  \p  ^o  "witlfi^ what' they  had.  No  doubt  it  was  the  misunder- 
standing of  this  that  gave  rise  to  thej-eading  "  staves"  in  so  many 
MSS.  Even  if  this  Residing  Were  genuine,  it  could  hot  mean  *^  more 
than  one£J6r  who,  as  Alford  well  asks,  would  think  of  taking  a 
spare  staff?  nor  ecrip,  —  the  wallet  used  by  travelers  for  holding 
provisions— neither  have  two  coata— or  tunics,  worn  next  the 
skin.    The  meaning  is.  Take  no  change  of  dress,  no  additional 

articles.  5.  And  whoeoever  will  not  receive  you,  when  ye  go  out 
of  that  ottVy  ehake  olT  the  very  duet  fron  your  Tiset  for  a  teatinony 

againet  then.  —  By  this  symbolical  action,  thev  vividly  shook 
themselves  from  all  connection  w\th  such,  and  an  responsibility  for 
the  guilt  of  rejecting  them  and  their  message.  Such  symbolical 
actions  were  common  in  ancient  tiroes,  even  among  others  than 
the  Jews,  as  strikingly  appears  fn  Pilate  (ch.  37.  24).  And  even 
to  this  day  it  prevails  in  the  East. 

7-9.  Herod  Troubled  at  what  he  Hears  op  Christ,  De- 
sires TO  See  Him.  Mark,  6.  14-30.  7.  perplexed  —  **at  a  loss," 
''embarrassed."     eaid  of  eone  that  John  was  rIsOn  — among. 

many  opinions  this  was  the  one  which  tierod  himsetf  adopted,  for ' 
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the  reason,  no  doubt,  mentioped  in  Maxk,  6.  14.    4ttiir«tf  .tO  _^ 
bin  — ^but  did  not,  till  a&  a  prisoner  He  was  sent  to  bim  by  Pilate 
just  before  his  death,  as  we  learn  frpm  ch.  23.  8. 
10-17.  On  The  Return  of  the  TWelvb,  Jesus  retires  with 

THEM    TO    BeTHSAIDA,  A^D  THERE    MIRACULOUSLY    FeEDS    FiVE 

Thousand.    Mark,  6.  31-44*    lo-  h«  took  tlien,  and  wont  aoiilo 

priVttoly  into  a.tfOtert  plaOO  — "over  the  sea  of  Galilee,  which  is 
the  sea  of  Tiberias,*'  says  John  (6..  i),  the  only  one  of  the  Evange* 
listfi  who  so  fully  describes  it ;  the  others  having ,  written  when 
their  readers  were  supposed  to  know  something  of  it,  while  the 
last  wrote  for  those  at  a  greater  distance  of  time  and  place.  This 
"  desert  place  "  is  more  definitely  described  by  Luke  as  "  belong- 
ing to  the  city  catted  Bethsaida.'*  This  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  town  so  called  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  (Matthew, 
II.  3i).  This  town  lay  00  its  north-eastern  side,  near  where  the 
Jordan  empties  itself  Into  it ;  in  Gaulonitis,  out  of  the  dominions 
of  Herod  Abtipas,  and  within  the  dominions  of  Philip  the  Tetrarch 
(Luke,  3.  i),  who  raised  it  from  a  village  to  a  city,  and  called  it 
Julias^  in  honour  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus  (Josephus* 
Antiquities^  18.  2,  i).  II.  fbnowod  hhn  —  probably  running  round 
by  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  taking  one  of  the  fords  of  tho  rivor, 
so  as  to  meet  Jesus,  who  was  crossing  with  the  Twelve  by  ship. 

i&.  Andf  When  the  day  beoan  to  wear  away  —  Matti^ew  (14. 15)  says, 

"  when  it  was  evening ,  and  yet  he  mentions  a  later  evening  of 
the  same  day  {v.  $13).  This  earlier  evenii]^  l^egan  at  three  o'clock 
p.  M.;  the  later  beipn  at  sunset.    $eAd  tE^  Mlltttude  aw%t|Ult 

they  may  00  into  the  towna  and  oomitry  round  about,  and  iod|je, 
ana  get  victuale:  for  we  are  here  In  a  deaert  place.— John  tells 

us  (6.  5,  6)  that  '*  Jesps  said  o  Philip,  l^henc^  shall  we  buy  bread, 
that  these  may  eat?  (And  this  He  said  tQ  prove  him:  for  He 
Himself  knew  what  He  would  do.)"  The  subject  may  have  been 
introduced  by  some  remark  of  the  disciples  ;  but  the  precise  order 
and  form  of  what  was  said  by  each  can  hardly  be  gathered  with 
precision,  nor  is  it  of  any  imponance.  Give  ye  then  to  eat  — 
doubtless  said  to  prepare  them  for  what  was  to  follow.    And  they 

said,  We  have  no  more  but  five  loavea  and  two  llshei. — John  is 

more  precise  and  full.  "  One  of  his  disciples,  Andrew,  Simon 
Peter's  brother,  saith  unto  Him,  There  is  a  lad  here  which  hath 
five  barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes :  but  what  are  they  among 
so  many?  '*  (John,  6.  $,  9.)  Probably  this  was  the  whole  stock  of 
provisions  then  at  the  command  of  the  disciples  —  no  more  than 
enough  for  one  meal  to  them  —  and  intriisted  for  the  time  tathis 
lad.    "He  said.  Bring  them  hither  to  me.*'    (M.  14. 18.)    15.  maftO 

them  sit  down  by  ffftles  in  a  oompany.—  Doubtless  this  was  to 

show  at  a  glance  the  number  fed,  and  to  enable  all  to  witness  in  an 
orderly  manner  this  glorious  miracle.    16.  Then  he  took  the  live 

loaves  and  the  twoflsnes,  and  looking  up  to  heaven— Thus  would 

the  most  distant  of  them  see  distinctly  what  He  was  doing,  and 
blessed  — John  says,  "And  when  He  had  given  thanks.^'  The 
sense  is  the  same.  This  thanksgiving  for  the  meat,  and  benedic- 
tion of  it  as  the  food  of  thouaands,  was  the  crisis  of  the  miracle. 

he  hiessed  them,  and  brake,  and  gave  to  the  disolples  to  set 
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bdbre  the  mittitade  — thus  virtually  holding  <orth  these  men  ^ 

His  future  ministers.    17.  And  tkey  ifid  eat,  and  were  all  filled— 

All  the  four  Evangelists  meaiion  thia;  and  John  (6,  11)  adds,  '*and 
likewise  of  the  fishes,  as  much  as  they  would  —  to  show  that  vast 
as  was  tha? multitude,  and  scanty  the  provisions,  the  meal  to  each 
and  all  of  them  was  a  plentiful  one.  "  When  they  were  filled,  He 
said  unto  His  disciples,  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that 
nothing  be  lost "  (John,  6. 12).    This  was  designed  to  bring  out  the 

whole  extent  of  the  miracle,  and  there  waa  taken  up  ef  fraanenta 
that  reaained  to  them  twelve  baekete.  —  "  Therefore  (says  John,  6^ 

13),  they  gathered  then  together,  and  filled  twelve  baskets  with  the 
fragments  of  the  five  barlev  loaves,  which  remained  over  and  above 
unto  them  that  had  eaten.'  The  article  here  rendered  "baskets'* 
in  all  the  four  narratives  was  part  of  the  luggage  taken  by  Jews 
on  a  journey  —  to  carry,  it  is  said,  both  their  provisions  and  hay 
to  sleep  on,  that  they  might  not  have  to  depend  on  Gentiles,  and 
so  run  the  risk  of  ceremonial  pollution.  In  this  we  have  a  strik- 
ing corroboration  of  the  truth  of  the  four  narratives.  Internal 
evidence  renders  it  clear,  we  think,  that  the  first  three  Evangelists 
wrote  independently  of  each  other,' though  the  fourth  must  have 
seen  all  the  others.  But  here,  each  of  the  first  three  Evangelists 
uses  the  same  word  to  express  the  apparently  insignificant  circum- 
stance, that  the  baskets  employed  to  gather  up  the  fragments  were 
of  the  kind  which  even  the  Roman  satirist,  Juvenal,  knew  by  the 
name  of  cophinus;  while  in  both  the  narratives  of  the  feeding  of 
the  Four  Thousand  the  baskets  used  are  expressly  said  to  have 
been  of  the  kind  called  sputis. 

18-27.  Peter's  Confession  of  Christ  —  Our  Lord's  First 
Explicit  Announcement  of  His  Approaching  Death,  and 
Warnings  Arising  Out  of  it.  Matthew,  16.  13-28 ;  Mark,  8. 
34.  24.  will  aave  —  "  is  minded  to  save,'*  bent  on  saving.  The 
pith  of  this  maxim  depends  —  as  often  in  such  weighty  sa>iQgs 
(for  example,  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead^  Matthew,  8,  22.)  — 
on  the  double  sense  attached  to  the  word  "  life,'^  a  lower  and  a 
higher,  the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  temporal  and  eternal.  An  en- 
tire sacrifice  of  the  lower,  or  a  willingness  to  make  it,  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  preservation  of  ihe  higher  life ;  and  he  who  cannot 
bring  himself  to  surrender  the  one  lor  the  sake  of  the  other  shall 

eventually  lose  both.    26.  aahamed  of  me  and  of  my  worde  —  the 

sense  of  shatne  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  our  nature,  one  of  the 
social  a^ections,  founded  on  our  love  of  reputation^  which  causes 
instinctive  aversion  to  what  is  fitted  to  lower  it,  and  was  given 
us  as  a  preservative  from  all  that  is  properly  shameful.  When 
one  is,  in  this  sense  of  it,  lost  to  shame,  he  is  nearly  past  hope. 
(Zechariah,  3.  5  ;  Jeremiah,  6.  15 ;  3.  3.)  But  when  Christ  and 
*'  His  words  "  —  Christianity,  especially  in  its  more  spiritual  and 
uncompromising  features  —  is  unpopular,  the  saune  instinctive 
desire  to  stand  well  vnth  others  begets  the  temptation  to  be  ashamed 
of  Him  which  only  the  "  expulsive  power "  of  a  higher  affection 

can  effectually  counteract.     Son  Of  man  be  aahamed  when  he 

OOmethy  IlC.  —  He  will  render  to  that  man  his  own  treatment ; 
He  will  disown  him  before  the  most  august  of  all  assemblies,  and 
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put  him  to  "  shame  and  everlasting  contempt^     (Danldt,  12.  2). 
"'  O  shame,  to  be  put  to  shame  before  God,  Christ,  and  angels." 

iBENGEL.]  27.  not  to  taste  of  death  tfll  they  eee  the  kiagdoM  of 
tod  —  **seeit  come  with  power  **  (Mark,  9.  i.);  or  see  '*  the  Son 
of  Man  coming  in  his  Kingdom  "  (Matthew,  x6.  28).  llie  refer- 
•ence,  beyond  doubt,  is  to  the  firm  establishment  and  victorious 
progress,  in  the  life-time  of  some  then  present,  of  that  new  King- 
idom  of  Christ,  which  was  destined  to  work  the  greatest  of  all 
changes  on  this  earfh,  and"be  die  gr^nd  pledge  of  His  final  coming 
jn  glonr. 

28-36.  Jesus  Transfigured.  28.  aa  ei(M  days  after  these 
sayings — including  the  day  on  which  this  was  spoken  and  that 
of  the  Transfiguration.  Matthew  and  Mark  say  **  after  six  days," 
.excluding  these  two  days.  As  the  "  sayin«  so  definitely  con- 
nected with  the  Transfiguration  scene  are  those  announcing  His 
death  —  at  which  Peter  and  all  the  Twelve  were  so  startled  and 
:8candalized,  so  this  scehe  was  designed  to  show  to  the  eyes  as 
well  as  the  heart  how  ghfious  that  death  was  in  the  view  of 
Heaven.  Peter,  Janes,  and  John  —  partners  before  in  secular 
business  ;  now  sole  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  of  Jairus'  daugh- 
ter (Mark,  5.  37),  the  transfiguration,  and  the  agony  in  the*  garden 
(Mark,  14.  33).  a  Hionntain  —  not  Tahor,  according  to  long  tra- 
dition, with  which  the  facts  ill  comport,  but  Some  one  near  the 
lake,  to  pray  —  for  the  period  He  had  now  reached  was  a  critical 
and  anxious  one.  He  had  now  closed  the  first  great  stage  of  His 
ministry,  and  was  just  entering  on  the  last  dark  one.  His  spirit, 
burdened,  sought  relief  in  retirement,  not  only  from  the  multitude, 
but  even  for  a  season  from  the  Twelve.  He  retreated  into  "the 
secret  place  of  the  Most  High,"  pouring  out  His  soul  "  in  sup- 
plications and  prayers,  with  strong  cryiAg  and  tears  "  (Hebrews, 
5.  7).  But  who  can  adequately  translate  those  *'  strong  ciyings 
and  tears  !**  Methinks,  as  I  steal  by  His  side  I  hear  from  Him 
these  plaintive  sounds,  **  Lord,  Who  hath  believed  Our  report  ?  I 
am  come  unto  Mine  own  and  Mine  own  receive  Me  not ;  I  am 
become  a  stranger  unto  My  brethren,  an  alien  to  My  mother' s 
children  :  Consider  Mine  enemies,  for  thev  are  many,  and  they  hate 
Me  with  cruel  hatred.  Arise,  O  Lord,  let  not  man  prevail. 
Thou  that  dwellest  between  ^he  cherubim,  shine  forth:  Show 
me  a  Token  for  good :' father,  gtorify  Thy  name.^'  29.  is  He 
prayed...  the  fhshion,  &C. — before  He  cried  He  was  an. 
^wered,  and  while  He  was  3'et  speaking  He  was  heard.  Blessed 
interruption  to  prayer  this!  Thanks  to  God,  transfiguring 
manifestations  are  not  quite  strangers  here.  Ofttimes  in  the 
deepest  depths,  out  of  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered,  God*s 
dear  children  are  suddenly  transported  to  a  kind  of  heaven  upon 
«arth,  and  their  soul  is  made  as  the  chariots  of  Amminadab. 
Their  prayers  fetch  down  such  light,  strength,  holy  gladness,  as 
makes  their  face  to  shine,  putting  a  kind  of  celestial  radiance 
upon  it.  (2  Corinthians,  3.  18,  with  Exodus,  34.  29.35.)  raiment 
Wllite,  liO.  —  Matthew  says  "His  face  did  shine  as  the  sun** 
1(17.  2),  and  Mark  says  **His  raiment  became  shining,  exceeding 
«white  as  snow,  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth   can  white  them  "(9.  2). 
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The  light,  then,  it  woiiid  seem,  shone  not  upon  l^\m  from  without^ 
But  ^ut  of  Him  frofti  within ;  He  was  all  irradiated,  was  in  one 
blaze  of  celestial  glory.  What  a  contrast  to  that  "  visage  more: 
marred  than  men,  and  His  form  than  the  sons  of  men  ! "    (Isaisdi, 

52. 14.)   30,  31.  there  talked  with  bin  ^0  Men  . . .  Moset  ud 

tliae.  • .  appeared  fn  glory— "Who  would  have  believed  these 
were  not  angels  had  not  their  human  m^nes  been  subjoined  ?  '** 
TBengel.^  (Cf.  Acts,  I.  10  ;  Mark,  16. 5.)  Moses  represented  "  the 
law,"  Eliiah  "the  prophets,"  and  both  together  the  whole  tes- 
timony of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  the  Old  Testament 
saints,  to  Christ ;  now  not  borne  in  a  book  but  by  living  men,  not  to  a 
coming  but  a  come  Messiah,  visibly,  for  they  "  appeared,'*  and  audibly^ 
for  they  "spake/*  spake  —  "were  speaking*'  of  his  decease  — 
**  departure  ; "  beautiful  euphemism  (softened  term)  for  death,  which 
Peter,  who  witnessed  the  scene,  uses  to  express  his  own  expected 
death,  and  tl;e  use  of  which  single  term  seems  to  have  recalled 
the  whole  bv  a  sudden  rush  of  recollection,  and  occasioned  that 
delightful  allusion  to  this  scene  which  wf  find  in  2  Peter,  i.  15-18. 

whiek  ke  ekould  aeoonpllsii  — "  was  to  fulfill.*'   at  Jerusalem— 

Mark  the  historical  character  and  local  features  which  Christ's  death 
assumed  to  these  glorified  men  —  as  important  as  it  is  charming 
—  and  see  ch.  2.  11.  What  now  may  be  gathered  from  this  state- 
ment ?  (l.)  That  a  dying  Messiah  is  the  great  article  of  t/ie  true 
Jewish  theology.  For  a  long  time  the  Church  had  fallen  clean 
away  from  the  faitli  of  this  article,  and  even  from  a  preparedness 
to  receive  it.  But  here  we  have  that  jewel  raked  out  of  the  dung- 
hill of  Jewish  traditions,  and  by  the  true  representatives  of  the- 
Church  of  old  made  the  one  subject  of  talk  with  Christ  himself. 
(3.)  The  adoring  gratitude  of  glorified  men  for  His  undertaking  to  ac- 
comfits  h  such  a  aecease  ;  their  felt  dependence  upon  it  for  the  glory  in 
which  they  appeared ;  their  profound  interest  in  the  progress  of  it  ," 
their  humble  solaces  and  encouragements  to  go  through  with  it ;  and 
their  sense  of  its  peerless  and  overwhelming  glory.  "  Go,  match- 
less, adored  One,  a  Lamb  10  the  slaughter !  rejected  of  men,, 
but  chosen  of  God  precious ;  dishonoured,  abhorred,  and 
soon  to  be  slain  by  men,  but  worshiped  by  cherubim,  ready  to 
be  greeted  by  all  heaven.  In  virtue  of  that  decease  we  are  here  ; 
our  all  is  suspended  on  it  and  wrapt  up  in  it.  Thine  every  step 
is  watched  by  us  with  ineffable  interest ;  and  though  it  were  too 
high  an  honour  to  us  to  be  permitted  to  drop  a  word  of  cheer  into 
that  precious  but  now  clouded  spirit,  yet,  as  the  first-fruits  of  har- 
vest, the  very  joy  set  before  Him,  we  cannot  choose  but  tell  Him 
that  what  is  the  depth  of  shame  to  Him  is  covered  with  glory  in 
the  eyes  of  heaven,  that  the  Cross  to  Him  is  the  Crown  to  us,  that 
that  "  decease"  is  all  our  salvation  and  all  our  desire."  And  who 
can  doubt  that  such  a  scene  ^/i/ minister  deep  cheer  to  that  spirit? 
Tis  said  they  "  talked  "  not  to  Him  but  "  urith  Him;  "  and  if  they 
told  Him  how  glorious  His  decease  was,  might  he  not  fitly  reply, 
"  I  know  it,  but  your  voice,  as  messengers  from  heaven  come  down 
to  tell  it  me,  is  music  in  mine  ears."  32.  and  when  they  were 
awake  —  so,  certainly,  the  most  commentators :  but  if  we  translate 
literally,  it  should  be  "  but  hainng  kept  awake. ^^    [Meyer,  Alford.] 
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Peihaps  "Jkavin^  roused  tfumsdves  up*'  [Olshausen]  may  come 
near  enough  the  literal  sense ;  but  from  the  word  used  we  can 
gather  no  more  than  that  they  shook  off  ihdr  drowsiness.  It  was 
night,  and  the  Lord  seems  to  have  spent  the  whole  night  on  the 
mountain  (z/.  37).  ttw  hit  ^lory,  &e.  — the  emphasis  lies  on 
"i»w,"  qualifying  them  to  become  "  eye-witnesses  of  His  majesty  "* 
(2Pteter,  I.  16).  33.  they  defltrtod  —  Ah !  bright  manifesUtioDS 
in  this  vale  of  tears  are  always  *'  departing  "  manifestations.  34, 35. 
aeload  —  not  one  of  our  watery  clouds,  but  the  Shechinah-cloud 
(Matthew,  23.  39).  That  glor}%  one  visible  in  the  holv  of  holies, 
over  the  mercy-seat,  when  on  the-  day  of  atonement  tne  blood  of 
tjrpical  expiation  was  sprinkled  on  it  and  In  front  of  it — called  by 
tne  Jews  the  Shekinah^  or  the  Dwellings  as  being  the  pavilion  of  the 
manifested  presence  of  God  with  His  people,  what  Peter  calls  *'  the 
excellent'*  or  "  ma^lficent  glory"  (2  Peter,  i.  17).  a  VOioa  — 
"xirMa  voice,"  says  Peter  emphatically ;  **and  this  voice  (he  adds) 
we  heard  when  we  were  with  Him  in  the  holy  mount."  (2  Peter, 
1. 17, 18.)  my  beloved  Son . . .  hear  Him  —  reverentially,  implicitly^ 
mUme,  36.  JetUO  found  alone  —  Moses  and  Ellas  are  gone.  Their 
work  is  done,  and  thev  have  disappeared  from  the  scene,  feeling 
no  doubt  with  their  fellow-servant  the  Baptist,  *'  He  must  increase, 
but  I  must  decrease.'*  The  cloud  too  is  gone,  and  the  naked 
majestic  Christ,  braced  in  spirit,  and  enshrined  in  the  reverent 
aflfection  of  His  disciples,  is  left  —  to  suffer,  kept  It  Cloee— feel- 
ing,  for  once  at  least,  that  such  things  were  unmeet  as  yet  for  the 
general  gaze. 

37-45.  Demoniac  and  Lunatic  Boy  Healed  —  Christ's 
Second  Explicit  Announcement  op  His  Death  and  Resur- 
rection.   (Mark,  9. 14-32.)    37.  And  It  came  to  pate,  that  on  the 

next  day  —  The  Transfiguration  appears  to  have  taken  place  at 

night.    40.  And  I  heeongnt  thy  dieoiplee  to  caet  hlm  ont ;  and  they 

OOOld  not.  —  Our  Lord  replies  to  the  father  by  a  severe  rebuke  to 
the  disciples.  As  if  wounded  at  the  exposure  before  such  a  mul- 
titude, of  the  weakness  of  His  disciples'  faith,  which  doubtless  He 
felt  as  a  reflection  on  Himself,  He  puts  them  to  the  blush  before 
all.  but  in  language  fitted  only  to  raise  expectation  of  what  Him- 
self would  do.  41.  And  Jeeue  answering  eald,  0  fklthlese  and 
perverse  generation,  how  long  shall  I  be  wrth  yon,  and  sufTer  yon  ? 

—  language  implying  that  it  was  a  shame  to  them  to  want  the 
fidth  necessary  to  perform  this  cure,  and  that  it  needed  some 
patience  to  put  up  with  them.  It  is  to  us  surprising  that  some  in- 
terpreters, as  Chrysostom  and  Calvin,  should  represent  this 
lebuke  as  addressed,  not  to  the  disciples  at  all,  but  to  the  scribes 
who  disputed  with  them.  Nor  does  it  much,  if  at  all,  mend  the 
matter  to  view  it  as  addressed  to  both,  as  most  expositors  seem  to  do. 
With  Bengel,  de  Wette,  and  Meyer,  we  regard  it  as  addressed 
directly  to  the  nine  apostles  who  were  unable  to  expel  this  evil 
spirit.  And  though,  in  ascribing  this  inability  to  their  "  want  of 
faith  "  and  the  "  perverted  turn  of  mind  "  which  they  had  drunk  in 
with  their  early  training,  the  rebuke  would  undoubtedly  apply, 
with  vastly  greater  force,  to  those  who  twitted  the  poor  disciples 
with  their  inability ;  it  would  be  to  change  the  whole  nature  of 
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the  rebuke  to  suppose  it  addressed  to  those  Vho  had  no  faUk  at 
a(i^  aJid  were  wholly  perverted.    It  wa^  because  fahh  sufficient  Jfdr 
curing  this  youth  was  to  have  been  ^pected  of  the  disciples,  and 
because  they  should  by  that  time  have  got  rid  of  the  perversi^  in  > 
which  they  had  been  reared,  that  Jesus  exposes  th^m  thus  beibre 
the  rest.    And  wlio  does  not  see  that  this  was  fitted  more  than  any- 
thing else*  to  impress  upon  the  bystanders  the  severe  loftiness  of 
the  twining  He  was  giving  to  the  Twelve*  and  the  unsophisticated 
footing  He  was  on  with  them?    Bring  hin  unto  ne.  — The  order 
to  bring  the  patient  to  Him  was  instantly  obeyed ;  when,  lo  !  as  if' 
conscious  of  the  presence  pf  his  Divine  Tormenter,  and  expecting: 
to  be  made  to  quit,  the  foul  spirit  rages. and  is  furious,  detennined> 
to  die  hard,  doing  all  the  mischief  he, can  to  this  poor  child  while 
yet  within  his  grasp.    4>45-  the  nUNty.  pt wer  of  God  —  "  the  ma- 
jesty "  or  "mightiness *"  of  God  in  this  last  miracle,  the  Transfigu- 
ration, &c.;  the  Divine  grandeur  of  Christ  rising  upon  them  daily. 
By  comparing  Matthew,  17.  22>  and  Mark,  9.  30,  we  gather  that 
this  had  been  the  subject  of  conversation  between  the  Twelve  and 
their  Master  as  they  journeyed  along.    thM6  taylngt  —  not  what 
was  passing  between  them  about  His  grandeur  [Meyer,  &c.],  but 
what  He  was  now  to  repeat  for  the  second  time  about  His  sulfer- 
ings.    [De  Wette,  Stjer,  Alford,  &c.]  q,  d.^  "  Be  not  carried  off 
vour  feet  by  all.  this  grandeur  of  Mine,  put  bear  in  mind  what  I 
have  already  told  you,  and  now  distinctly  repeat,  that  that  Sun  in 
whose  beams  ye  now  rejoice  is  soon  to  set  in  midnight  gloom.** 
"The  Son  of  tnan"  says  Christ,  "into  the  hands  of  w^^"— a  re- 
markable antithesis  (also  in  Matthew,  17.  22,  and  Mark,  9.  31). 
and  they  feared  —  "  insomuch  that  they  feared.''    Their  most  cher> 
i^hed  ideas  were  so  completely  dashed  by  such  announcements* 
that  they  were  afraid  of  laying  themselves  open  to  rebuke  by  ask-* 
ing  Him  any  (juestions. 

46-48.  Strife  among  the  Twelve,  who  should  be  Greatest 
—  John  Rebuked  for  Exclusiveness.  (Matthew,  18.  i-$.)  Who- 
soever shall  receive  this  child  in  aiy  name  recelvetb  aic-^ex- 

cept  ye  be  converted  from  that  carnal  ambition  which  still  rankles 
within  you,  into  that  freedom  from  all  such  feelings  which  ye  see 
in  this  child  ye  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  kingdom  at  all ; 
and  he  who  in  this  feature  has  most  of  the  child  is  highest  there." 

whceoever  shall  riMselve  pe  receiveth  him  that  seat  me  —  As  the 

treatment  which  an  ambassador  receives  is  understood  and  re- 
garded as  expressing  the  light  in   which  he  that  sends  him  is 

viewed.    "  least "— willing  to  be  least.    49t  5o-  Joho  answered, 

I^C.  —  The  link  of  connection  here  with  the  foregoing  context  lie^ 
in  the  words  "  in  My  name  "  (v,  48).  "  O,  as  to  that  (said  John, 
young,  warm,  but  not  sufficiently  apprehending  Christ's  teachinf^ 
in  these  things).  We  saw  one  casting  out  devils  '  in  Thy  name,*^ 
and  we  forbade  him :  Were  we  wrong  ?  **  **  Ye  were  wrong.*' 
"  But  we  did  'because  he  followeth  not  us.* "  "  No  matter.  For 
(i.)  'There  is  no  man  which  shall  do  a  miracle  in  my  name  tbat 
can  lightly  (or  '  soon ')  speak  evil  of  Me,*  Mark,  9.  39.  And  (2.). 
If  such  a  person  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  ^against  us,'  you  are  tO' 
hold  him  */or  us.'"    Two  principles  of  immense  Importance^ 
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The  Period  0/ His  LUKE  IX.  Assumptim,  &*e. 

Christ  does  not  say  this  man  should  fi^t  have  followed  "with 
them,**  but  simply  teaches  how  be  was  to  be  regarded  thoti^h  ke 
did  not — as  a  reverer  of  His  name  and  a  promoter  of  His  cause. 
Surely  this  condemns  not  only  those  homble  attempts  by  f&rce  to 
«hut  up  all  wUhin  one  visible  pale  of  discipleship,  which  have 
(deluged  Christendom  with  blood  in  Christ's  name,  but  the  same 
spirit  in  its  milder  form  of  proud  ecclesiastic  scowl  upon  all  who 
-''after  the  form  which  thev  call  a  sect{^%  the  word  signifies.  Acts, 
.S4.  14).  d3  so  worship  the  God  of  their  fathers.**  Visible  unity  in 
Christ's  Church  is  devoutly  to  be  sought,  but  this  is  not  the  way 
it9  it.     Ste  the  n)bU  spirit  of  Moses,  Numbers,  ii.  24-29. 

51-56.  Thb  Period  or  His  Assumption  Approaching,  Christ 
(TAKES  His  Last  Lkatk  op  Galilee. — The  Samaritans  Rbpusb 
TO  RiccEiVE  Htm.  $i.  Vkt  MttS  was  oome  — rather,  "the  davs 
were  being  fulfilled,*'  or  approaching  their  fulfillment,  tkat  bS 
•hoald  be  received  ip  —  "  of  His  assumption,"  meaning  His  ex- 
altation  to  the  Father  ;  a  sublime  expression,  taking  the  sweep  ot 
His  whole  career,  as  if  at  one  bound  He  was  about  to  vault  into 
glory.  The  work  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  is  here  divided  into  tivo 
great  stages;  all  that  preceded  this  belonging  to  the  one,  and  all  that 
ftfllows  it  to  the  other.  During  the  one.  He  formallv  '*  came  to  His 
<p».-»,*'  and  •*  loould  have  gathered  them/*  during  the  otner,  the  awful 
consequences  of  "  His  owH  receiving  Him  not**  rapidly  revealed 
themselves,  he  steadfastly  set  his  fkoe  —  the  "He**  here  is  em- 
phatic^*" He  Himself  then."  See  His  own  prophetic  language, 
"  I  have  set  my  face  like  a  flint,"  Isaiah,  50.  7.  go  tO  JeruSfUen  — 
as  His /km/,  but  including  His  preparatory  visits  to  it  at  the  feasts 
of  Tabernacles  and  of  Dedication  (John,  7.  2,  10;  and  to.  22,  23), 
and  all  the  intermediate  movements  and  events.     52.  messengers 

befbre  his  fkoe  ...  to  make  ready  fbr  him.  —  He  had  not  done  this 

before ;  but  now,  instead  of  avoiding,  He  seems  to  court  publicity 
—  all  n3w  hastening  to  maturity.  53.  did  liot  receive  bin,  be- 
canse,  IbO.  — the  Galileans,  in  going  to  the  festivals  at  Jerusalem, 
usually  took  the  Samaritan  route  (Josephus'  Antiquities,  xx.  6.  i\ 
and  yet  seem  to  have  met  with  no  such  inhospttality.  But  if  they 
were  asked  to  prepare  quarters  for  the  Messiah,  in  the  person  of 
one  "whose  face  was  as  though  he  would  go  to  Jeritsalem^ 
their  national  prejudices  would  be  raised  at  so  marked  a  slight 
fipon  their  claims.  (John,  4.  20.)  54.  James  and  Joba  —  not  Peter, 
as  we  should  have  expected,  but  those  ^*  sons  of  thunder**  (Mark,  3. 
17),  who  afterward  would  have  all  the  highest  honours  of  the 
Kingdom  to  themselves,  and  the  younger  of  whom  had  been  re- 
buked already  for  his  exclusiveness  (v.  49,  50).  Yet  this  was  "  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  while  the  other  willingly  drank  of 
His  Lord's  bitter  cup.  (Mark,  10.  38-40  ;  Acts,  12.  2.>  That  same 
fiery  zeal,  in  a  mellowed  and  hallowed  form,  in  the  beloved  disci- 
ple, we  find  in  2  John,  10,  and  3  John,  10.  fire  . . .  aS  Elias  —  a 
plausible  case,  occurring  also  in  Samaria.  (2  Kings,  i.  10-12.) 
55.  56.  know  not  what  spirit,  A,0.  ->  "  The  thing  ye  demand,  though 
in  keeping  with  i^<t  legal,  is  unsuited  to  the  genius  of  the  evangel- 
ieal  dispensation."  The  sparks  of  M^rholy  indignation  would  seize 
readily  enough  on  this  example  of  Elias,  though  our  Lord's  rebuke 
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IjM  is  plain  from  o.  56Vis  directed  to  the  principle  involved  rather 
than  the  animal  heat  which  dopbtless  prompted  the  reference.  **  It 
is  a  golden  sentence  of  Tillotson,  Let  us  never  do  any  thing  for 
religion  which  is  contrary  to  religion."  [Webster  &  Wilkinson.] 
fbr  the  Son  of  man,  &C.  —  a  saying  truly  Divine,  of  which  all  hift 
miracles — for  salvation,  never  destruction  —  were  one  continued 
illustration,  went  ta  tnolher  —  illustrating  His  own  precept, 
Matthew,  lo,  23. 

57-62.  Incidents  Illustrative  of  Discipleshi)>.  57,  58.  The 
pREctPiTATE  disciple.  (Matthew,  8.  lo,  20.)  a  oertain  man  aaitf 
anto  him.  Lord.  I  will  (bilow  thee  whltnersoever  thou  goes!  58. 
And  Jestts  aala  unto  him,  Foxes  have  holet,  and  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests ;  but  the  Son  of  man  bath  not  where  to  lay  bis  head.. 

—  Fe^  as  (here  were  of  the  scribes  who  attached  themselves  to» 
Jesus,  it  would  appear,  from  bis  calling  Hjm  "Teacher,"  that  th'is^ 
one  was  a  "  disciple  "  in  that  looser  sense  of  the  word  in  which  it 
is  applied  to  the  crowds  who  flocked  after  Him,  with  more  or  less 
conviction  that  His  claims  were  well  founded.  But  from  the  an- 
swer which  he  received  we  are  led  to  infer  that  there  was  more  of 
transient  emotion  —  of  temporary  impulse  —  than  of  intelligent 
principle  in  the  speech.  The  preaching  of  Christ  had  riveted  and 
charmed  him  ;  his  heart  had  swelled  ;  his  enthusiasm  had  been 
kindled  ;  and  in  this  state  of  mivd  he  will  go  .anywhere  with  Him, 
and  feels  impelled  to  tell  Him's6..  •*Wllt  thou?'^  replies  the  Lord 
Jesus,  "  Knowest  thou  Whom  thou  art  pledging  thyself  to  follow, 
and  whither  haply  He  mav  lead  thee  ?  No  warm  home,  no  downy 
pillow  has  He  for  thee :  He  has  them  not  for  Himself.  The  foxes 
are  not  without  their  holes,  nor  do  the  birds  of  the  air  want  their 
nests ;  but  the  Son  of  man  has  to  depend  on  the  hospitality  of 
others,  and  borrow  the  piljow  whereon  He  lays  His  head.**  How 
affecting  is  this  reply  !  And  yet  He  rejects  not  this  man's  offer, 
nor  refuses  him  tne  liberty  to  follow  Him.  Only  He  will  have  him 
know  what  he  is  doing,  and  "count  the  cost.**  He  will  have  him 
weigh  well  the  real  nature  and  the  strength  of  his  attachment, 
whether  it  be  such  as  will  abide  in  the  day  of  trial.  If  so,  he  will 
be  right  welcome,  for  Christ  puts  none  away.  But  it  seems  too 
plain  that  in  this  case  that  had  not  been  done.  And  so  we  have 
called  this  the  Rash  or  Precipitate  Disoiple«^  S9«^-  I'lte  Pro- 
CRASTiNATiNc;  disciple.  (Mathew,  8.  21,  22.)  61,  02.  The  Trres^ 
OLUTK  disciple.  I  will  follow  .  . .  but  —The  second  disciple  had 
a  "  but'*  too  —  a  difficulty  in  the  way  just  then.  Yet  the  different 
treatnunt  of  the  two  cases  shows  how  different  was  the  spirit  of  the 
two,  and  to  that  our  Lord  addressed  Himself.  The  case  of  Elisha 
(i  Kinrs,  19.  19-21),  though  apparently  similar  to  this,  will  be  found 
quite  different  from  the  "looking  back**  of  this  case,  the  best  iT- 
lustration  of  which  is  that  of  those  Hindu  converts  of  our  day  who, 
when  onee  persuaded  to  leave  their  spifitual  fathers  in  order  to  "  bid 
them  fartTpell  which  are  at  home  of  their  house**  very  rarely  retu  n  to 
them,  no  man,  &.0.  —  As  ploughing  requires  an  eye  Intent  on  the 
furrow  to  be  made,  and  is  marred  the  instant  one  turns  about,  so 
will  they  come  short  of  salvation  who  prosecute  the  work  of  God 
with  a  distracted  attention,  a  divided  heart.  Though  the  reference 
seems  chiefly  to  ministers,  the  application  is  general.  The  expres- 
sion *'  looking  back  *'  has  a  manifest  reference  to  "  Lot's  wife/ 
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(Genesis,  19.  26  ;  and  see  ch.  17.  3a).    It  is  not  acttfo/  return  to  the 
world,  but  a  reluctance  to  break  with  it» 


CHAPTER  X. 

1-24.  Mission  op  the  Sbventt  DtsaPLKs,  akd  thkir  Re- 
turn. As  our  Lord's  end  approaches,  the  preparations  for  the 
establishment  of  the  coming  Kingdom  are  quiclcened  and  ex' 
tended,  i.  tll0  Lord  —  a  becoming  title  here,  as  this  appointment 
ivas  an  act  Uu\y  lorJfy,  [BengelJ  Other  seventy  altO  — rather 
"*  others  (also  in  number),  70,"  probably  with  allusion  to  (he  seventy 
-elders  of  Israel  on  whom  the  Spirit  descended  in  the  wilderness. 
{Numbers,  11.  24,  25.)  The  mission,  unlike  that  of  the  Twelve, 
was  evidently  quite  temporary.  All  the  instructions  are  in  keeping 
with  a  brief  and  haiSty  pioneering'  mission,  intended  to  supply  what 
of  general  preparation  for  coming  events  the  Lord's  own  visit 
afterward  to  the  same  "  cities  and  places  '*  {v,  i)  would  not,  from 
want  of  time,  now  suffice  to  accomplish  ;  whereas  the  instructions 
to  the  Twelve,  besides  embracing  all  those  to  the  seventy,  contem- 
plate Tvorld'Wide  and  permanent  effects.  Accordingly,  after  their 
return  from  this  single  missionary  tour,  we  never  again  read  of 
the  seventy.  2.  the  barvoot,  4o.  —  Matthew,  9.  37,  38.  3.12. 
Matthew,  10.  7-16.  ton  Of  peaoo  —  inwardly  prepared  to  embrace 
your  message  of  peace.  See  note  on  "worthy,"  Matthew,  10.  13, 
12-15.  Matthew,  ir.  20-24.  for  Sodon — Tyre  and  Sidon  were 
ruined  by  commercial  prosperity ;  Sodom  sank  through  its  vile 
pollutions :  but  the  doom  of  otherwise  correct  persons  who, 
amidst  a  blaze  of  light,  reject  the  Saviour  shall  be  less  endurable 
dian  that  of  any  of  these.  16.  he  that,  &0.  — Matthew,  xo.  40.  17. 
retttrned  —  evidently  not  long  away.  Lord,  (tC.  —  **Thou  hast 
exceeded  Thy  promise,  for  *•  even  the  devils,**  &c.  The  possession 
of  such  power,  not  being  expressly  in  their  commission,  as  in 
that  to  the  Twelve  (ch.  o.  I),  filled  them  with  more  astonishment 
and  joy  than  all  else,  in  thy  name  —  taking  no  credit  to  them- 
selves, but  feeling  lifted  into  a  region  of  unimagined  superiority 
to  the  powers  of  evil  simply  through  their  connection  with 
Christ.  x8.  1  beheld-^ As  much  of  the  force  of  this  glorious 
statement  depends  on  the  nice  shade  of  sense  indicated  by 
the  imperfect  tense  in  the  original,  it  should  be  brought  out  in  the 
translation  —  *'!  was  beholding  Satan  as  lightning  falling  from 
heaven  :  **  q.  d„  "  I  followed  you  on  your  mission,  and  watched  its 
triumphs;  while  yoti  were  here  wondering  at  the  subjection  to  yoa 
of  devils  in  My  name,  a  grander  spectacle  te^x  ^/^M»;rf  to  Mv  view ; 
sudden  as  the  darting  of  lightning  from  heaven  to  earth,  lo  1  Sataa 
was  beheld  falling  from  heaven  !  How  remarkable  \3  this,  that, 
by  that  law  of  association  which  connects  a  part  with  the  whole, 
those  feeble  triumphs  of  the  Seventy  seem  to  have  not  only 
brought  vividly  before  the  Redeemer  the  whole  ultimate  result 
of  His  mission,  but  compressed  it  into  a  moment  and  quickened 
it  into  the  rapidity  of  lightning !  N".  B.  —  The  word  rendered 
"" devils**  is  always  used  for  those  spiritual  agents  emplojred  in 
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dtmania€al ^ssessions — never  .for  the  ordinary  agency  of  Satan  in 
rational  nien.  When  therefore  the  Seventy  say»  "the  devUs 
(demons)  are  subject  to  os,"  and  Jesus  replies,  *'  Mine  eye  was 
beholding  Satan  falling,'*  it  is  plain  that  He  meant  to  raise  their 
minds  not  only  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  but  from  a  very 
temporary  form  of  satanic  operation  to  the  entire  kingdom  of  evil 

£ee  John,  12.  31,  and  Cf.  Isaiah,  14. 13.)  19.  behold  I  aive  yoU, 
e.  —  not  for  any  renewal  of  their  mission,  though  probably  many 
of  them  afterward  became  ministers  of  Christ ;  but  simply  as 
disciples.  sarp^Utt  tlltf  S0Orekint — the  latter  more  venomous 
than  the  former:  literally,  in  the  first  instance  (Mark,  16. 17,  18 : 
Acts,  28.  5) ;  but  the  next  words,  "  and  over  all  the  power  of  the 
enemy t  and  nothing  shall  by  any  means  hurt  you^  show  that  the 
glorious  power  01  faith  to  "  overcome  the  world  *'  and  "  quench 
all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one,"  by  the  communication  and 
maintenance  of  which  to  his  people  He  makes  them  innocuous^  is 
what  is^  meant,  (i  John,  5.  4  ;  Ephesians,  6. 16.)  2a  roioicd  BOt, 
ILO.  —  i.e.,  not  so  much.  So  far  from  forbidding  it.  He  takes 
occasion  from  it  to  tell  them  what  had  been  passing  in  His  own 
mind.  But  as  power  over  demons  was  after  all  intoxicating,  He 
gives  them  a  higher  joy  to  balance  it,  the  joy  of  having  their  names 
in  heaven's  register.  (Philippians,  4.  3.)  21.  22.  Jesuft  taldi  4o. 
—  Tbe  very  same  sublime  words  were  uttered  by  our  Lord  on  a 
former  similar  occasion,  Matthew,  11.  25-27  ;  but  (i.)  there  we  are 
merely  told  that  He  "  answered  and  said  "  thus ;  here.  He  "  re^ 
Joiiedin  spirit  and  said."  (2.)  There  it  was  merely  "at  that  time 
(or  veason)"  that  he  spoke  thus,  meaning  with  a  general  reference 
to  the  rejection  of  His  gospel  by  the  self-sufficient ;  here,  "  in  that 
hour  Jesus  said,**  with  express  reference,  probably,  to  the  humble 
class  from  which  He  had  had  to  draw  the  Seventy,  and  the  similar 
class  that  had  chiefly  welcomed  their  message.  "  Rejoice  '*  is  too 
weak  a  word.  It  is  " exulted  in  spirit"  — evidently  giving  visible 
expression  to  His  unusual  emotions,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
words  "  in  spirit "  are  meant  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  depth  of 
them.  This  is  one  of  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  veil  is  lifted 
from  ofTthe  Redeemer's  inner  man,  that,  angel-like,  we  may  "  look 
into  it "  for  a  moment.  (l  Peter,  i.  12.)  Let  us  gaze  on  it  with 
reverential  wonder,  and,  as  we  perceive  what  it  was  that  produced 
that  mysterious  ecstasy,  we  shall  find  rising  in  our  hearts  a  still 

rapture— "O  the  depths!"     23.  Blessed  are  the  eyes  which 

see  the  tMngs  that  ye  see :  ^.  </.,  "  Happy  ye,  whose  eyes  and  ears, 
voluntarilv  and  glaaly  opened,  are  drinking  in  the  light  divine." 

24.  For  I  tell  you,  that  many  prophets  and  kings  have  desired  to 

tee  those  thtnos  which  ye  see,  —  favoured  above  the  most  hon- 
oured  and  the  best  that  lived  under  the  old  economy,  who  had  but 
glimpses  of  the  things  of  the  new  kingdom,  just  sufficient  to 
kindle  in  them  desires  not  to  be  fulfilled  to*  any  in  their  day. 
(Matthew,  13.  16,  17.) 

25-37.  Question  op  a  Lawyer,  and  Parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.    25.  tempted  hini  —  "  tested  him ;"  in  no  hostile  spirit, 
et  with  no  tender  anxiety  for  light  on  that  question  of  questions, 
ut  just  to  see  what  insight  this  great  Galilean  teacher  had.    26. 
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what  it  written  in  the  law  — apposite  question  to  a  doctor  the  law^ 
and  putting  him  in  turn  to  the  test.    IBengel,]    37.  Thou  ehatt, 

&c. ...  and  thy  nelohbour  as  thyself.   (Mark,  13.  29-33.)   thoa 

shait.  We  have  here  the  language  of  Taw^  expressive  of  God's 
claims.  What  then  are  we  here  bound  down  to  do  ?  One  word  is 
made  to  express  it.  And  what  a  word  !  Had  the  essence  of  the 
Divine  law  consisted  in  deeds,  it  could  not  possibly  have,  been  ex- 
pressed in  a  single  word  ;  for  no  one  deed  is  comprehensive  of  «11 
others  en^braced  in  the  law.  But  asjt  consists  in  an  affection  ff  the 
soul^  one  word  suffices  to  express  it  —  but  (^1%  oAe.  FeoTy  though 
due  to  God  and  enjoined  by  Him,  is  limited \si  its  sj^here  and  distant 
in  character.  Trust,  Hope,  and  the  like,  though  essential  features  of 
a  right  state  of  heart  toward  God,  are  called  into  action  cnly  by 
personal  necessity,  and  so  are  —  in  a  good  sense,  it  is  true,  but  still  are 
properly  —  seljish  affections ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  respect  to^«r 
own  well-being.  But  Love  is  an  all-inclusive  affection,  embracing  not 
only  every  other  affection  proper  to  its  Object,  but  all  that  is  proper 
to  be  done  to  its  Object ;  for  as  love  spontaneously  seeks  to  plea^ 
its  Object,  so,  in  the  case  of  men  to  God,  it  is  the  nati\  e  welUspring 
of  a  voluntanr  obedience.  It  is,  besides,  the  most  pcrs^al  of  aU 
affections.  One  may  fear  an  event,  one  may  hope  for  ai;i  events  one 
may  rejoice  in  an  event;  but  one  can  love  only  a  Person,  It  is  tbe 
tenderest,  the  mOst  unselfish,  the  most  Divine  of  all  affections.  Such, 
then,  is  the  affection  in  which  the  essence  of  the  Divine  law  is 
declared  to  consist — Thou  shalt  love.  We  now  come  to  the  glo- 
rious Object  of  that  demanded  affection.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord, 
thy  God  —  (.^.,  Jehovah,  the  Self-Existent  One,  who  has  revealed 
Himself  as  the  **I  Am,"  and  there  is  "  none  else/*  who,  though  by 
His  name  Jehovah  apparently  at  an  unapproachable  distance  from 
His  finite  creatures,  yet  bears  to  Thee2i  real  and  definite  relation- 
ship, out  of  which  arises  //is  claim  and  Thy  duty—  of  LovB.  But 
with  what  are  we  to  love  Him?  Four  things  are  here  specified. 
First,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  "with  all  thy  heart 
This  sometimes  means  "  the  whole  inner  man  "  (as  Proverbs,  4. 
23) ;  but  that  cannot  be  meant  here  ;  for  then  the  other  three  par- 
ticulars would  be  superfluous.  Very  often  it  means  "  our  emo- 
tional nature"  —  the  seat  of  feeling  as  distinguished  from  our 
intellectual  nature  or  the  seaf  of  taught,  commonly  called  the 
"  mind  "  (as  in  Philippians,  4.  7).  But  neither  can  this  oe  the  sense 
of  it  here  ;  for  here  the  heart  is  distinguished  both  from  the  "  mind  " 
and  the  *'  soul."  The  ''heart,*!  then,  must  here,mean  tbe  since^tityol 
both  the  thoughts  and  the  feeling ;  in  other  words,  "  uprightness**  or 
•*  true-heartedness**  2^  opposed^?  a  Iiypocritical  or  divided  affpotion. 
But  next :  "  Thou  shall  love  the  Lgrd  thy  God  "  wfth  all  thy  SOVl. 
This  is  designed  to  command  bur  emotional  nature  :  "Thou  shalt 
•put  feeling  or  warmth  into  thine  affection."  Further,  "Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  "  with  all  thy  oilnd.  This  commands  our 
intellectual  nature:  "Thou  shalt  put  intelligence  into  thine  affc<:- 
tion"  —  in  opposition  to  a  blind  devotion,  or  mere  devote^ism. 
Lastly,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lqrd  thy  Qod  "with  all  thy  streagth. 
This  commands  our  energies :  "Thou  stialt  put  intensity  into  thine 
affection  **—  "  Do  it  with  thy  might"  (Ecclesiastes,  9. 10).    Taking 
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these  four  things  t^ether,  the  command  of  the  Law  is, "  Thou  shalt 
Icrrt  the  Lord  thy  God  witA  all tAyjAotoert^^  with  a  sincert^  ^  fervid^ 
an  intelKgent^  an  energetic  love."  But  this  is  not  all  that  the  Law 
demai^ds.  God  will  have  all  these  qualities  in  their  most  periiect 
exercise.  **  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God "  says  the  Law, 
'*  with  all  thy  heart,"  or  with  perfect  sincerity ;  **  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  a// thy  soul,"  or,  with  the  utmost  fervour; 
'*  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Grod  with  «//thy  mind,**  or  in  the 
fullest  exercise  of  an  enlightened  reason ;  and,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  oil  thy  strength,"  or,  with  the  whole  energy 
of  our  being  !  tliy  RelflblHIir  U  tKyMlf.  Now,  as  we  are  not  to 
love  ourselves  supremely,  this  is  virtually  a  command,  in  the  first 
place,  not  to  love  our  neighbour  with  all  our  heart  and  soul  and  mind 
and  strength.  And  thus  it  is  a  condemnation  of  the  idolatry  of  the 
creature.  Our  supreme  and  uttermost  affection  is  to  be  reserved 
lor  God.  But  as  sincerely  as  ourselves  we  are  to  love  all  mankind, 
and  with  the  same  readiness  to  do  and  suffer  for  them  as  we  should 
reasonably  desire  them  to  show  to  us.  The  golden  rule  (Matthew, 
7. 12)  is  hero  our  best  interpreter  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these 
claims.  28.  be  sald,  IlO.  —  "  Right ;  this  do,  and  life  is  thine "  — 
laying  such  emphasis  on  "  this  "  as  to  indicate,  without  expressing 
it,  where  the  real  difficulty  to  a  sinner  lay^  and  thus  nonplussing  the 
questioner  himself.  29.  willing  —  "  wishing,"  to  get  himself  out 
of  the  difficult V,  by  throwing  on  Jesus  the  definition  of  "  neigh- 
bour," which  tne  Jews  interpreted  very  narrowly  and  technicaflv, 
as  excluding  Samaritans  and  Gentiles.    [Alford.]    30.  a  oertain  • 

■an — a  Jew.    from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho — a  distance  of  nineteen 

miles  north-east,  a  deep  and  very  fertile  hollow — "the  Temple 
of  Judea."  [Trench.]  thlevea-^"  robbers."  The  road,  being 
rocky  and  desolate,  was  a  notorious  haunt  of  robbers,  then  and 
for  ages  after,  and  even  to  this  day.  31,  32.  came  down  a  priest 
• .  .  and  a  Levlte  —  Jericho,  the  second  city  of  Judea,  was  a  city 
of.  the  priests  and  L^vites,  and  thousands  of  them  lived  there. 
The  two  here  mentioned  are  supposed,  apparently,  to  be  returnfog 
from  temple-duties,  but  they  "  had  not  learnt  what  that  meaneth, 
'  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacri^ce.* "  [Trench.]  saw  him  — 
it  was  not  inadvertently  that  he  acted,  came  and  loOKOd  —  a  farther 
aggravation,  passed'  by  —  although  the  law  expressly  required 
the  opposite  treatment  even  of  the  beast  not  only  of  their  brethren^ 
-but  of  their  enemy,  Deuteronomy,  22.  4 ;  Exodus,  23.  4,  5.  (Cf. 
Isaiah,  58.  7.)  33.  Samaritan  — one  excommunicated  by  the  Jews, 
a  *byword  among  them,  synonymous  with  heretic  and  devil  (John, 
8.  48).  See  ch.  17.  18.  had  COmpassiOn  —  His  best  is  mentioned 
first ;  for  "  He  who  gives  outward  things  gives  something  external 
to  himself,  but  he  who  imparts  compassion  and  tears  gives  him 
something  from  his  very  self."  [Gregory  the  Great,  in  Trench.] 
No  doubt  the  Priest  and  Levite  had  their  excuses  —  "  Tisn't  safe  to 
be  lingering  here  ;  besides,  he  is  past  recovery ;  and  then,  mayn't 
suspicion  rest  upon  ourselves?  So  might  the  Samaritan  have 
reasoned,  but  did  not.**  [Trench.]  Nor  did  he  say,  He's  a  Jew, 
who  would  have  had  no  dealings  with  me  (John,  4.  9),  and  whv 
sliould  I  with  him  ?    oil  and  WlnS  —  the  remedies  used  in  such 
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cases  all  over  the  East  (Isaiah,  i.  6)i  and  elsewhere  ;  the  vnne  to 
cleanse  the  wounds,  the  oil  to  assuage  their  smartings.  OH  W% 
own  beast — himself  going  on  foot.  35.  two  pOBCe — equal  tp 
two  days'  wages  pf  a  labourer,  and  enough  for  several  days'  $up- 
port.  ^6.  Which  waa  nelgbhoiir?  —  a  most  dexterous  way  of  put- 
ting the  question :  (i.)  Turning  the  question  from  "  Whom  am 
r to  love  as  my  neighbour?*'  to  *'  Who  is  the  man  that  shows  that 
love?"  (2.)  Compelling  the  lawj^er  to  give  a  reply  very  different 
from  what  he  woul4  like  -^  not  only  condemning  his  own  nation^ 
but  those  of  them  who  should  be  the  most  exemplary.  (3.)  Mak* 
ing  him  commend  onei  of  it  deeply-hated  race.  .  Ajid  he  doe^  it,  . 
but  it  is  almost  extorted.  For  he  does  not  answer,  "  The  Samarir 
tan  "  —  that  would  have  sounded  heterodox,  heretical  — but  **  Ha 
that  showed  mercy  on  him."  It  comes  to  the  same  tiling,  no 
doubt,  but  the  circumlocution  is.  significant.  37.  GOy  &C. — O, 
exquisite,' matchless  teaching!  What  new  fountains  of  charity 
has  not  this  opened  up  in  the  human  spirit  —  rivers  in  the  wilder- 
ness, streams  in  the  desert !  what  noble  Christian  institutions 
have  not  such  words  founded,  all  undreamed  of  till  that  wondrous 
One  came  to  bless  this  heartless  world  of  ours  with^His  incom* 

f)arable  love  —  first  in  words,  s^nd  then  in  deeds  which  liave  trans- 
ated  His  words  into  flesh  and  blood,  and  poured  the  life  of  (hem 
through  that  humanity  which  He  piade  His  own !  Wa$  this 
Parable,  now,  designed  to  magnify  the  law  of  love,  and  to  show 
who  fulfills  it  and  who  not?  And  who  did  this  as  never  man  did 
it^  as  our  Brother  Man,  "Our  Neighbour?"  The  Priests  and 
Lievites  had  not  strengthened  .the  diseased,  por  bound  }ip  the: 
broken  (Ezekiel,  34. 4),  whUe  He  bound  up  the  broken-hearted 
(Isaiah,  61.  i),  and  poured  into  all  wounded  spirits  the  balm  oi 
sweetest  consolation.  All  the  fathers  saw  through  the  thin  veil  of 
this  noblest  of  stories,  the  Stpry  of  love,  and  never  wearied  of  trac- 
ing the  analogy  (tTfiough  sometimes  fancifully  enough).  ffRKNCH.J 
"  He  hungerecl,**  exclaims  Gregory  of  Nazi^nzum  (in  the  fourth 
century),  "but  He  fed  thousands  ;  He  was  weary,  but  He  is  the- 
Rest  of  the  weary  ;  He  is  saluted  "  Samaritan*'  and  "  Demoniac," 
but  He  saves  him  that  went  down  from,  jferusalem  and  fell  among 
thieves**  ^c.  * 

38-42.  MartftA  and  Mary.  3S.  certala. village  — Bethany 
(John,  II.  i),  which  Luke  so  speaks  of,  having  no  farther  occasion 
to  notice  it.  received  him. . .  her  house— .the  house  belonged 
to  her,  and  she  appears  throughout  to  be  the  elder  sister.  39. 
which  also — "who  for  her  part,"  in  contrast  with  Martha,  oat 
—  "seated  herself.'*  From  the  custom  of  sitting  beneath  an  in- 
structor, the  phrase  "  sitting  at  one's  feet"  came  to  mean  being 
a  disci{)le  of  any  one  (Acts,  a.  3).  heard  —  ratter,  "  kept  listen- 
ing "to  His  word.    40.  cambered— "  distracted,"    came  to  him 

— "presented  herself  before  hira,'^as  from  another. apartment,  in 
which  her  sister  had  ^*  left  her  io  serve  (or  make  preparation) 
alone"  carost  thoo  not . . .  my  sister,  fcc.  —  "  Lord,  bere  am  I 
with  evenr  thing  to  do,  and  this  sister  of  mine  will  not  lay  a  hand 
to  any  thmg ;  thus  I  miss  something  from  thy  lips,  and  Thou  from 
our  hands,      bid  bori  &,C.  —  She  presumes  not  to  stop  Christ's 
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\<em!^\v%  by  caUing.  her  sistet  a^ay,  aa4  thtu  leaving  Him  witliouc 
Hifl  oae  auditof*  nor  did  she  hope  perhaj^to  si^^ef^  if  ih^^Jii^d. 
tried.  Marlfca,  :||«rtlHl  —  Emphatieally  redoubling  upoa  the 
name.  MTtfill  Md  OUinliere^  —  the  onp  word  expressing  the  in- 
wacd  worrying  ans^iety  that  her  preparations  should  be  worthy  of 
her  Lord ;  the  other,  the  outward  bustU  of  those  preparations. 
MUiy  tMRfi — **  much  service  **  (z^.  40^ ;  too  elaborate  preparation, 
-vAetStL  so-  engrossed  her  attention  that  she  missed  her  Lord's 
teaching.  42.  M10  tllllli.  ItO.  —  The  idea  of  "  Short  work  and 
little  of  it  suffices  for  Me  is  not  so  much  the  hwer  sensif  pf  those 
weighty  words,  as  supposed  in  them,  as  the  basis  of  something  iar 
loftier  than  any  precept  on  economy.  Underneath  that  idea  is 
couched  another,  as  to  the  littleness  both  of  elabor&te  preparation 
for  the  present  life  and  of  thai  lift  itself  compared  with  another. 
elMtCB  ilM  fMd  part  —  not  in  the  general  sense  of  Moses*  choice 
(Hebrews,  xi.  asX  and  Joshua's  (Joshua,  24. 15),  and  David's  (Psalm 
1x9.  .30),  f.  ^.,.of  good  in  apposition  to  bad;  but,  of  two  good  ways 
of  serving  and  pleasing  the  Lord,  choosing  the  better.  Wherein, 
then,  was  Maiy's  better  than  Martha's?  Hear  what  follows,  ■ot 
be  takea  away— ^Martha's  choice  would  be  taken  from  her,  for 
her  services  mitiddie  with  her;  Mary's  never^  being  spiritual  and 
eternal.  Both  were  true-hearted  disciples,  but  the  one  was 
absorbed  in  the  higher,  the  other  in  the  lower  of  two  ways  of 
honouring  their  comm6n  Lord.  Yet  neither  despised,  or  would 
willingly  neglect,  the  other'J  occupation.  The  one  represents  the 
contemplative^  the  other  the  active  stvle  of  the  Christian  character. 
A  church  full  of  Maries  would  perhaps  be  as  great  an  evil  as  a 
church  full  of  Marthas.  Both  are  needed,  each  to  be  the  com  pie* 
ment  of  the  other. 

CHAPTER  XL 

1-13.  The  Disciples  Tau«ht  to  Pkay.  i.  oae,  &,c.  — struck 
with  either  the  matter  or  the  manner  of  our  Lord's  prayers,  as 
Joha,  &a. '—  From  this  reference  to  John,  it  is  possible  that  disci- 
ple had  not  heard  the  Sermon  on  the  mount.  Nothing  of  John's 
inner  teaching  (to  his  own  disciples)  has  been  preserved  to  us,  but 
wemay  be  sure  he  never  taught  his  disciples  to  say,  **  Our  Father." 
2.4.  (Matthew,  6.  9-13.)  '  According  to  the  Latin  fathers  and  the 
Lutheran  Church,  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  are  j<f^^  in  > 
number ;  according  to  the  Greek  fathers,  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
the  Westminster  divines  they  are  only  six;  the  two  last  being 
regarded  —  we  think,  less  correctly  —  as  one.  The  first  three 
petitions  have  to  do  exclusively  with  God:  "  Thy  name  be  hal- 
lowed"—" Thy  kingdom  come"—"  Thy  will  be  done."  And 
they  occur  in  a  descending  scale  —  from  Himself  down  to  the  mani- 
festation of  Himself  in  His  kingdom  ;  and  from  Hir  kingdom  to 
the  entire  subjection  of  His  subjects,  or  the  complete  doing  of  His 
will.  The  remaining  four  petitions  have  to  do  with  oursblves  : 
"Give  us  our  bread"  —  "  Forgive  «j  our  sins"  —  "Lead  us  not 
into  temptation  "  —  "  Deliver  us  from  evil."  But  these  latter  peti- 
tions occur  in  an  ascending  scale  —  from  the  bodily  wants  of  every 
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day  up  to  our  final  deliverance  from  all  evil.  Invoe^Ham: 
FlUier  Wkich  art  in  betvmi.  In  the  former  clause  we  ex{Mrettf  His 
nearness  to  us ;  in  the  latter,  His  distance  frdmos.  (Sea  Ecclesi- 
astes.  5.  a;  Isaiah,  66.  i.)  Holy,  lovingf  Ikminarliy  auggosts  the 
one ;  awfnl  reverence  the  other.  In  calling  Him  ^  Father "  we 
express  a  relationship  we  have  all  known  and  felt  sarroanding 
us  even  from  our  infancy ;  but  in  calling  Him  our  Father  *i  who  art 
in  heaven,'*  we  contrast  Him  with '  the  rfathiirs  we  all  have  here 
below,  and  so  raise  our  souls  to  that  '*  htfimni  '^ 'where  He  dwells, 
and  that  Majesty  and  Glorv  which  are  there  as  in  their  pro- 
per home.  These  first  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer— this  Invo- 
cation with  which  it  opens  — what  a  brightness  and  warmth  does 
it  throw  over  the  whole  prayer,  and  into  what  a  serene  region  does 
it  introduce  the  praying  believer,  the  child  of  God,  as  he  thus 
approaches  Him  !  It' is  true  that  the  paternal  relatloiiship  of  God 
to  His  people  is  by  no  means  strange  to  the  Old  Testament.  (See 
Deuteronomy,  33.  6 ;  Psalm  103.  13 ;  Isaiah,  63. 16 ;  Jeremiah,  3. 
4,  19  ;  Malachi,  i.  6  ;  9. 10.)  But  these  are  only  glimpses — the 
"back  parts'*  (Exodus,  33.  23),  if  we  may  so  say,  in  comparison 
with  the  "open  face"  of  our  Father  revealea  in  Jesus.  (See 
3  Corinthians,  3. 18.)  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  the  view  which 
our  Lord  gives,  throughout  this  His  very  first  lengthened  dis* 
course,  of  "  our  Father  in  heaven,"  beggars  all  that  was  ever 
taught,  even  in  God's  own  Word,  or  conceived  before  by  His 
saints,  on  this  subject.  First  Petition:  Halltwed  He  —1.  r.,  "  Be  held 
in  reverence** — regarded  zxA  treated a%  ho\y.  thv  MOM. — God's 
name  means  **  Himself  as  revealed  and  manifested.*'  Everywhere 
in  Scripture  God  defines  and  marks  off  the  faith  and  love  and  rev* 
erence  and  obedience  He  will  have  from  men  by  the  disclosures 
which  He  makes  to  them  of  what  He  is ;  both  to  shut  out  false 
conceptions  of  Him,  and  to  make  all  their  devotion  take  the  shape 
and  hue  of  His  own  teachinfi^.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to 
this.  Second  petition:  10.  Thy  kingdom  come.  —  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  that  moral  and  spiritual  kingdom  which  the  God  of  grace  is 
setting  up  in  this  fallen  world,  whose  subjects  consist  of  ss  many 
as  have  been  brought  into  heartjr  subjection  to  His  gracious  sceptre, 
and  of  which  His  Son  Jesus  is  the  glorious  Head.  In  the  inward 
reality  of  it,  this  kingdom  existed  ever  since  there  were  men  who 
"  walked  with  God  "  (Genesis,  5.  24),  and  "  waited  for  His  salva- 
tion "  (Genesis,  49.  18) ;  who  were  "continually  with  Him,  holden 
by  His  right  hand  "  (Psalm  73.  23),  and  who,  even  in  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  feared  no  evil,  when  He  was  with  them  (Psalm 
23. 4).  When  Messiah  Himself  appeared,  it  was,  as  a  visible  king* 
dom,  "  at  hand."  His  death  laid  the  deep  foundations  of  it — His 
ascension  on  high,  "  leading  captivity  captive  and  receiving  gifts  for 
men,  yea,  for  the  rebellious,  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell  among 
them,"  and  the  Pentecostal  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  those 
gifts  for  men  descended  upon  the  rebellious,  and  the  Lord  God 
was  beheld,  in  the  persons  of  thousands  upon  thousands,  "  dwell- 
ing" among 'men —  was  a  glorious  "coding"  of  this  kingdom. 
But  it  is  still  to  come,  and  this  petition,  "  Thy  kingdom  come," 
must  not  cease  to  ascend*  so  long  as  one  subject  of  it  remains  to 
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be  brought  in.  But  does  not  this  prajrer  stretch  further  forward—* 
to  *'<he  glory  to  be  revealed/'  of  that  stage  of  the  kingdom  called 
"  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ?  ** 
(2  Peter,  i.  11.)  Not  directly*  perhaps,  since  the  petition  that  fol< 
lows  this —  "  Thy  will  be  done  in  eai;th,  as  it  is  in  heaven  "  —  would 
then  bring  us  back  to  this  present. state  of  imperfection.  Still,  the 
mind  refuses  to  bie  so  bounded  by  stages, and  degrees,  and  in  the 
^t.ojT^Pf^iqg  '*.Tl\y  kjngidoia-  qome,"  it  irresistibly  stretches  the 
wixigs  of  Its  faith,  and  loi;^X[»g»^i|d;,^ypuf  eoipectatioQ  out  ^  th» 
final  and  glorious  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.     TTiird 

fetition:  fhy  will  hc  4oii6,  asJn  heaven,  to  upon  earth  —  as  ckeer^ 

fully,  as  constantly,  ^%  perfectly.  But  some  will  ask,  Will  this  ever 
be?  We  answer,  If  the  '*  new  heavens  and  new  earth  "  are  to  be 
just  our  present  .material  system,  purified  by  fire  and  transfigured, 
of  course  it  will.  But  we  incline  to  think  that  the  aspiration  which 
we  are  taught  in  this  beautiful  petition  to  breathe  forth  has  no 
direct  reference  to  any  such  <>^a»iV. fulfillment,  and  is  only  the 
spontaneous  and  resistless  longing  of  the  renewed  soul  —  put  into 
words  —  to  see  the  whole  inhabited  earth  in  entire  conformity  to 
the  will  of  God.  It  asks  not  if  ever  i(.shall  be  —  or  if  ever  it  can 
be  =-  in  order  to  pray  this  prayef.  It  mnst  have  its  holy  yearning^ 
breathed  forth, and  this  is  just  .the  bold  yet  simple  expression  of 
them.  Nor  is  the  Old  Testament  liyithoHt  prayers  which  come  very 
.neast9  thjsfPsatai'y.  9 ;  67 ;  7a.  19,  &c.).  FourtA  Petition:  3.  Give 
US  day  by  day  bur. daily  bread  —  an  exteiiision  of  the  petition  in 
Matthew  for  **  tJUs  days  supplv,  to  cvenr  successive  day's  neces- 
sities. The  compound  word  here  rendered  "  daily "  occurs  no- 
whej^e  eUe,  either  in  classical  or  sacred  Greek,  and  so  must  be 
interpreted  by  the  analogy  of  its  component  partSw  But  on  this 
critics  are  divided.-^  To  those  who  would  understand  it  to  mean, 
"Give  us  this  day  the  bread  of  to-morrow " ~ as  if  the  sense  thus 
slid  into  lliat  of  Luke,  "  Give  us  day  by  day  **  (as  Bemgel,  Meyer, 
&c.)  —  1^  may  be  answered  that  the  sense  thus  brought  out  is 
scarcely  intelligible,  if  not  something  less ;  that  the  expression 
"  bread  of  to-morrow  "  is  not  at  all  the  same  as  bread  "  from  day 
to  day,"  and  that,  so  understood,  it  would  seem  to  contradict  Mat- 
thew, 6.  34.  The  great  majority  of  the  best  critics  [taking  the  word 
to  be  compounded  of  ousia,  " substance"  or  " being "j  understand 
by  it  the  ''staff  of  li/e"**thc  bread  of  subsistence/**^  aiud  so  the 
sense  will  be,  "  Give  ,us  this  day  the  bread  which  this  day's  neces- 
sities require."  In  this  case,  the  rendering  of  our  authorized  ver* 
sion  .(^ter.  the  Vulgate,  Luther,  and  some  of  the  best  modern 
critics) -T  "  our  daily  bread  "  —  is,  in  sense,  accurate  eitough.  (See 
Proverbs,  30.  .8.)  Among  commentators,  there  was  earlv  shown 
an  inclination  to  understand  this  as  a  prayer  for  the  heavenly 
bre^Ki,  or  ^spiritual  nourishment ;  and  in  this  they  have  been  foU 
lowed  by  many  superior  expositors,  even  down  to  our  own  times. 
But  as  this  is  quite  unnatural,  so  it  deprives  the  Christian  of  one 
of  the  sweetest  of  his  privileges —  to  cast  his  bodily  wants,  in  this 
short  prayer,  by  one  simple  petition,  upon  his  heavenly  Father. 
No  doubt  the  spiritual  mind  will,  from  "  the  meat  that  perisheth," 
naturally  rise  in  thought  to  "  that  meat  which  endureth  to  ever- 
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lasting  life."  Bnt  let  It  ba  enough  that  the  petition  about  bedllT 
wants  irresistibly  mggestt  a  higher  petition ;  and  let  us  not  roD 
ourselves  —  out  of  a  morbid  spirittsality  —  of  our  one  petition  in 
this  prayer  for  that  bodily  provision  which  the  immediate  sequel 
of  this  discourse  shows  that  our  heavenly  Father  has  so  much  at 
heart.  In  limiting  our  petitions,  however,  to  provisioh/<»rM^i£»y, 
what  a  spirit  of  childlike  dependence  does  the  Lord  both  demand 
and  beget !   Fifth peHHm:  ^.-  Alld  fMflve  m  Mf  tint ;  Ibr  WOalM 

fbrgive  every  ene  that  It  nidebted  te  «e— it  will  not  be  thought 

that  our  Lorcf  here  teaches  that  o\ir  exercise  of  forgiveness  toward 
our  offending  fellow-men  absolutely  precedes  and  is  the  proper 
ground  of  God's  forgiveness  of  us.  His  whole  teaching,  indeed, 
«~as  of  all  Scripture  — is  the  reverse  of  this.  But  as  no  one  can 
reasonably  imagine  himself  to  be  the  object  of  Divine  forgiveness 
who  is  deliberately  and  habitually  unforgiving  towafd  his  fdlow- 
men,  so  It  is  a  beautiful  provision  to  make  our  right  to  ask  and 
expect  daily  forgiveness  of  our  daily  shortcomings,  and  our  final 
absolution  and  acquittal  at  the  great  day  of  admission  into  the 
kingdom,  dependent  upon  our  consciousness  of  a  forgiving  dis- 
position toward  our  lellows,  and  our  preparedness  to  protest 
before  the  Searcher  of  hearts  that  we  do  actually  forgive  them. 
(See  Mark,  ii.  25,  26.)  God  sees  His  own  image  reflected  in  His 
forgiving  children  ;  but  to  ask  God  for  what  We  ourselves  refuse 
to  men,  is  to  insult  Him.  Sixth  Petiticn:  13.  And  leail  Me  net  inte 
temptation.  He  who  honestly  seeks,  and  has  the  assurance  of, 
forgiveness  for  past  sin,  will  strive  to  avoid  committing  it  for  the 
future.  But  conscious  that  **  when  we  would  do  good  evil  is  pres- 
ent with  us,"  we  are  taught  to  oiler  this  sixth  petition,  which 
comes  naturally  close  upon  the  preceding,  and  flows,  indeed,  in- 
stinctively from  it  in  the  hearts  of  all  earnest  Christians.  There 
is  some  difficulty  in  the  form  of  the  petition,  as  it  is  certain  that  God 
does  bring  His  people  — as  He  did-Abrs^iam,  and  Christ  hhnself 
into  circumstances  both  fitted  and  designed  to  try  them,  or  test 
the  strength  of  their  faith.  Some  meet  this  by  regarding  the  peti- 
tion as  simply  an  humble  expression  of  self-distrust  and  instinc- 
tive shrinking  from  danger ;  but  this  seems  too  weak.  Others  take 
it  as  a  prayer  against  yielding  to  temptation,  and  so  equivalent  to 
a  prayer  for  "  support  and  deliverance  when  we  are  tempted  ;"  but 
this  seems  to  go  beyond  the  precise  thing  intended.  We  incline 
to  take  it  as  a  prayer  against  being  drawn  or  sucked,  of  our  own 
wilf,  into  temptation,  to  which  the  word  here  used  seems  to  lend 
some  countenance  —  "  Introduce  us  not.*'  This  view,  while  it  does 
not  put  into  our  mouths  a  prayer  against  being  tempted  —  which 
Is  more  than  the  Divine  procedure  would  seem  to  warrant  —  does 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  change  the  sense  of  the  petition  into  one 
for  support  ««dVr  temptation,  which  the  words  will  hardly  bear; 
but  it  gives  us  a  subject  for  prayer,  in  regard  to  temptation,  most 
definite,  and  of  all  others  most  needful.  It  was  precisely  this  which 
Peter  needed  to  ask,  but  did  not  ask,  when  —  of  his  own  accord  and 
in  spite  of  difficulties  —  he  pressed  for  entrance  into  the  palace- 
hall  of  the  high  priest,  and  where,  once  sucked  into  the  scene  and 
atmosphere  of  temptation,  he  fell  so  foully.    And  if  so,  does  it  not 
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•csem  pretty  clear  that  this  was  exactly  what  our.  Lord  meant  His 
disciples  to  pray  against  when  He  said  in  the  garden  —  **  Watch  and 
pray,  that  ye  ewUrnot  into  temptation  ?"  (Matthew,  26.  41.)  Seventh 
Petition:  Bit  deliver  IS  from  evil.  — We  can  see  no  good  reason 
for  regarding  this  as  but  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  petition. 
With  far  better  ground  might  the  second  and  third  petitions  be 
regarded  as  one.  The  '*but"  connecting  the  two  petitions  is  an 
insufficient  reason  for  regarding  them  as  one,  though  enough  to 
show  that  the  one  thought  naturally  follows  close  upon  the  other. 
As  the  expression  "from  evil*'  may  be  equally  well  rendered 
**  from  the  evil  one."  a  number  of  superior  critics  think  the  devil 
is  intended,  especially  from  its  following  dose  upon  the  subject  of 
^temptation."  But  the  comprehensive  character  of  these  brief 
petitions,  and  the  place  which  this  one  occupies,  as  that  on  which 
idl  our  desires  die  away,  seems  to  us  against  so  contracted  a  vi^w 
of  It.  Nor  can  there  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  apostle,  in 
some  of  the  last  sentences  which  he  penned  before  he  was  brought 
.forth  to  suffer  for  his  Lord,  alludes  to  this  verv  petition  in  the  lan- 
j^ageof  calm  assurance  —  "And  the  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from 
every  evil  work  (Cf.  the  Greek  of  the  two  passages),  and  will  pre- 
serve me  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom  *' (2  Timothy,  4.  18).  This 
final  petition,  then,  is  only  rightly  grasped  when  regarded  as  a 
prayer  for  deliverance  from  all  evil  of  whatever  kind — not  onlg 
irom  sin,  but  from  all  its  consequences  —  fully  and  finally.  Fitly/ 
then,  are  our  prayers  ended  with  this.  For  what  can  we  desire 
which  this  does  not  carry  with  it?  The  closing  doxology,  want- 
ing here,  is  wanting  also  in  all  the  best  and  most  ancient 
copies  of  Matthew's  gospel.  Perhaps  our  Lord  purposely  left 
that  part  open  :  and  as  the  grand  Jewish  doxologtes  were  ever 
resounding,  and  passed  immediately  and  naturally,  in  all  their 
hallowed  famillanty  into  the  Christian  Church,  probably  this 
Prayer  was  never  used  in  the  Christian  assemblies  but  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  as  we  find  it  in  Matthew,  while  in  Luke  it  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  as  originally  uttered.  5-8.  at  midnight . .  .  tbr 
t  friend  le  come  —  the  heat  in  warm  countries  makes  evening 
preferable  for  traveling  to  day;  but  "midnight"  is  everywhere 
a  most  unseasonable  hour  of  call,  and  for  that  very  reason  it  is  here 
selected,  trouble  me  Ml  —  the  trouble  making  him  insensible 
both  to  the  urgency  of  the  case  and  the  claims  of  friendship.  I 
cannot — without  exertion  which  he  would  not  make.  Impor- 
'billlty — the  word  is  a  strong  one  —  *' shamelessness ; '*  persisting, 
in  the  face  of  all  that  seemed  reasonable,  and  refusing  to  take  a 
denial,  as  maav,  ILo.  —  his  reluctance  once  overcome,  all  the 
claims  of  friendship  and  necessity  are  felt  to  the  full.  The  sense  is 
obvious :  If  the  churlish  and  self-indulgent  —deaf  both  to  friendship 
and  necessity  —  can,  after  a  positive  refusal,  be  won  over,  by  sheer 
persistency,  to  do  all  that  is  needed,  how  much  more  may  the  same 
determined  perseverance  in  prayer  be  expected  to  prevail  with 
Him  whose  very  nature  is  "  mV^  unto  all  that  call  upon  Him" 
<Romans,  10.  12).  9-13.  (Matthew,  7.  7-11.)  ask.  and  It  shall  be 
9^en  yon ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knook,  and  It  shall  be  opened 

yon.    Though  there  seems  evidently  a  climax  here,  expres- 
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sive  of  more  and.  more  importunity,  yet  e»ch  of  these  terms  used 
presents  what  we  desire  of  God  in  a  different  light.  We  ask  for 
what  we  %oish  ;  we  seek  for  what  we  miss  }  we  JtnocJk  for  that  from 
which  we  feel  ourselves  sAut  otsl^  i^swering  to  this  threefold  re- 
presentation is  the  triple  assurance  of  success  to  our  believing 
efforts.  "  But  ah  ! "  might  some  humble  disciple  say»  "  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  that  /  have  any  interest  with  Grod."  To  meet 
this,  our  Lord  repeats  the  triple  assurance  He  had  just  given,  but 
in  such  a  form  as  to  silence  every  such  complaint,     f  pr  ev6ry  0B6 

that  asketh  receivetb ;  and  he  tnat  teeketh  flndeth ;  and  to  him 

that  knocketh  it  thall  be  opeaed.  Of  course,  it  is  presumed  that 
he  asks  aright  —  i.  ^.,  in,  faith,  and  with  an  honest  purpose  to 
make  use  of  what  he  receives."  "  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let 
him  ask  of  God.  But  let  him  ask  him  in  faiih,  nothing  wavering 
(undecided  whether  to  be  altogether  on.  the  Lord's  side).  For  he 
that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave  ot  the  sea  driven  with  the  wind  and 
tossed.  For  let  not  that  man  thinly  that  he  shall  receive  any  things/ 
tho  Lord'*  (James,  i.  5-7).  Hence,  '*  Ye  ask>  and  receive  not,  be> 
cause  ye  ask  amiss,  that  3'e  may  consume   it  upon  your  lusts" 

(James,  4.  31).  Or  what  nan  is  there  of  you,  whom  if  hia  eon  ask 
bread  —  "  a  loaf,"  will  be  give  bin  a  stone  7  round  and  smooth 

like  such  a  loaf  or  cake  as  was  much  in  use,  but  onlv  to  mock 

him.  or,  if  be  ask  a  flsb,  will  he  give  bim  a  serpent  7 — like  it. 
Indeed,  but  only  to  sting  him.  if  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  bow 
to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  —  Bad  as  our  fallen  nature 

is,  the  father  in  us  is  not  extinguished.    What  a  heart,  then,  must 
the  Father  of  all  fathers  have  toward  His  pleading  children  ! 
14-36.  Blind  and   Dumb   Demoniac  Healgd  —  Charge  of 

BEING    IN    LeAGUK    WITH     HkLL,     AND     RePLY  —  DEMAND    OP    A 

Sign,  and  Reply.  (Matthew,  12.  22-45.)  "^^e  precise  time  of  this 
section  is  uncertain.  Judging  from  the  statements  with  which 
Mark  introduces  it,  we  should  conclude  that  it  was  when  our 
Lord's  popularity  was  approaching  its  zenith,  and  so,  before  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  charges  brought  against  our  Lord,  and  the 
plainness  of  his  warnings  and  denunciation  in  reply,  seem  to 
favour  the  later  period  at  which  Luke  introdaces  it.  "  And  the 
multitude,"  says  Mark  (3.  20,  21),  "cometh  together  again,"  refer- 
ring back  to  the  immense  gathering  which  Mark  had  before  re- 
corded (ch.  2.  2)  —  "  so  that  they  could  not  so  much  as  eat  bread. 
And  when  His  friends"  —  or  rather,  "  relatives  '*  as  appears  from 
V.  31,  and  see  ch.  12.  46  —  "  heard  of  it,  they  went  out  to  lay  hold 
on  Him  ;  for  they  said.  He  is  beside  Himself.'*  Cf.  2  Corinthians^ 
5.  13,  "  For  whether  we  be  beside  ourselves,  it  is  to  Godr     1$.  But 

some  of  then  said.  He  castetb  out  devils  through  Beelzebub  the 

chief  of  the  devils.  Two  things  are  here  implied  —  first,  that  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  our  Lord  were,  unable  to  deny  the  reality  of 
His  miracles  ;  and  next,  that  they  believed  in  an  orfranized infernal 
kinfrdom  of  ewly  under  one  chief.  This  be^lief  would  be  of  small 
consequence,  had  not  our  Lord  set  His  seal  to  it ;  but  this  He  im- 
mediately does.  16.  4g4  otbsrst  temRtinq.  bUn,  sought  of  hi»A 
sign  from  beaven.    17-  But  be,  knowing  tbeir  thoughts,  said  uaj|o 
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tiMfli,  Every  klagilMi  divideth  aitlmt  KMlf  it  brMQM  to  dMO- 
IiIIm;  mi  »  htiMdIvMed  afldittft  hMteMletft.  is.lf  Satan 
alia  ie  dWidad  agaiaat  Maiaiir,  haw  shall  hia  kht^doai  atand  ? 

The  argument  here  ia  irresistible:  '*No  organized  society  can 
stand — whether  kingdom,  city,  or  household  —  when  turned 
against  itself;  such  intestine  war  is  suicidal':  But  the  works  I  do 
are  destructive  of  Satan's  kingdom ;  That  I  should  be  in  league 
with  Satan,  therefore,  is  incredible  and  absurd."    and   If  I  by 

Baalzebab  aaat  oat  davila,  by  whan  da  yoar  aoaa  — meaning 

here,  the  "disciples"  or  pupils  of  the  Pharisees,  who  were  so 
termed  after  the  familiar  language  of  the  Old  Testament  in  speak- 
ing of  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  (i  Kings,  20.  35  ;  2  Kings,  2.  3, 
&c.)  Our  Lord  here  seems  to  admit  that  such  works  were  wrought 
by  them  ;  in  which  case  the  Pharisees  stood  self-condemned, 
"Therefore  shall  they  be  your  judges."  12.  22.  20.  the  linger 
of  Gad — ''the  Spirit  of  God,"  Matthew,  12.  28  ;  the  former  figur- 
atively denoting  the  pewer  of  God,  the  latter  the  living  Personal 
Agent  in  every  exercise  of  it.  21,  22.  atroof  nan  —  meaning 
Satan,  armed  —  pointing  to  all  the  subtle  and  varied  methods 
by  which  he  wields  his  dark  power  over  men.  fceepeth — 
"guardeth."  hia  palace— 9'tf»,  whether  viewed  more  largely  or 
in  individual  souls — how  significant  of  what  men  are  to  Satan' 

ia  fieaee— -undisturbed,  secure  in  his  possession,    a  otronQerthan 

he —  Chfist:  Glorious  title,  in  relation  to  Satan  !  COMO  OpOn  biM 
aad  OVereonie  him -^sublimely  expressing  the  Redeemer's  ap- 
proach, as  the  Seed  of  the  woman,  to  bruise  the  Serpent's  head. 

taketh  from  him  all  hie  armoar— "his  panoply,"  " his  complete 

armour."  Vain  would  be  the  victory,  were  not  the  means  0/  re- 
gaining  his  lost  power  wrested  from  nim.  It  is  this  that  completes 
the  triumph  and  insures  the  final  overthrow  of  his  kingdoni.  The 
parable  that  immediately  follows  —  v.  24-26  —  is  just  the  reverse 
of  this,  Matthew,  12.  43-45.  In  the  one  case,  Satan  is  dislodged  by 
Christy  and  so  finds,  in  al2  future  assaults,  the  house  pre-occvfded  : 
in  the  other,  he  merely  goes  out  and  comes  in  again,  finding  the. 
house  "empty"  (Matthew,  x 2.  44),  of  any  rival,  and  all  ready  to 
welcome  him  back.  This  ex|)lains  the  important  saying  that  comes 
in  between  the  two  parables^  v.  23.  Neutrality  in  religion  there  is  none. 
The  absence  of  positive  attachment  to  Christ  involves  hostility  to 
Him.  gatheretn .  •  •  eeattereth  —  Referring  probably  to  gleaners. 
The  meaning  seems  to  be,  Whatever  in  religion   is  disconnected 

from  Christ  comes  to  nothing.    27,  28.  ae  he  epake  theoo  thinga, 

a  woman  of  the  company  — "of  the  multitude,"  the  crowd.  A 
charming  little  incident  and  profoundly  instructive.  With  true 
womanly  feeling,  she  envies  the  mother  of  such  a  wonderful  Teacher. 
Well,  and  higher  and  better  than  she  had  said  as  much  before  her, 
ch.  I.  28.  42  ;  and  our  Lord  is  far  from  condemning  it.  He  only 
holds  up  —  as  "  blessed  rather"  —  the  hearers  and  keepers  of  God's 
word  ;  in  other  words,  the  humblest  real  saint  of  Cod.  Matthew,  12. 
49.  50.  How  utterly  alien  is  this  sentiment  from  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  wnich  would  excommunicate  any  one  of  its  mem- 
bers that  dared  to  talk  in  the  spirit  of  this  glorious  saying !     29-32. 

(Matthew,  12.  39-42)    29.  For  ae  Jonae  waa— '*a  sign  unto  the 
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Nioevitofl^  «q  aMl  4sQ  the  Soft  (of  rkw  bo.to.this^»^raiion  '*  — 
F#rn»  Jaum  wa«  tkree  4«jri  tml  lkr#«  tlipte  ia  the  wbaJeVMly 
(JoMt,  1. 17X  ••  •haU  the  So*  of  Man  be  tlirea  d«y«  and  ttirae 
Bights  la  the  heart  of  the  earth.  — This  was  (he  second  public 
announcement  of  His  resurrection  three  days  after  His  death. 
(For  the  first,  see  J.,  2.  19.)  Jonah's  case  analogous  to  this,  as 
being  a  signal  judgment  of  God  ;  reversed  in  three  days  ;  and  foU 
l^ired  by  a  glorious  mission  to  the  Gentiles.  The  expression  "  in 
the  heart  of  the  earth/'  siwgested.by  the  ei^pression.  oif  Jonah  with 
respect  to  the  sea  (a.  3,  in  LXX.),  means  simply  the  grave,  but  this 
considered  as  the  most  emphatic  expression  of  re&l  and  total  en- 
tombment. The  period  during  which  He  was  to  lie  in  the  grave  is 
here  expressed  in  round  numbers  according  to  the  Jewish  way  of 
speaking,  which  was  to  r^ard  any  part  of  a  day,  however  small, 
included  within  a  period  of  days,  as  a  full  day.  (See  i  Samuel» 
30. 13,  13 ;  Esther,  4.  z6 ;  5*  i ;  ch.  27.  63,  64,  <&c.)  The  Queoa  of 
the  south  shall  rise  up  in  the  Judgmeat  with . . .  &,c.  —The  queen  of 
Sheba — a  tract  in  Arabia,  near  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  —  came 
from  a  remote  country,  "south"  of  Judea,  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  a 
mere  man,  though  a  gifted  one,  and  was  transported  with  wonder 
at  what  she  saw  and  heard  (i  Kings,  10.  IoqX  Jhey,  \^en  a  Greater 
than  Solomon  had  come  to  them^  despised  and  rejected,  slighted 
and  slandered  Him.  The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  up  la  the 
Judgaioat  with  this  genoratiOBy  CtC.  —  The  Ninevites,  though  hea- 
thens, repented  at  a  man's  preaching ;  while  they,  God's  coveoaiu 
people,  repented  not  at  the  preaching  of  the  Son  of  God  —  whose 
supreme  dignity  is  rather  implied  here  than  expressed.  33-36, 
(Matthew,  5. 14.16 ;  6«  23,  23.)  33.  No  man,  when  he  hath  lighted  a 
oaadie,  —  or  *'  lamp '-  ^  putteth  it  In  a  secret  place,  neither  under 

a  bushel,  —  a  dry  measure  —  hut  on  a  candlestick  —  rather, 
"  under  the  bushel,  but  on  the  lamp-stand."  The  article  is  inserted 
in  both  cases  to  express  the  familiarity  of  every  one  with  those 

household  utensils.    35.  Take  heed  therefore  that  the  light  which 

is  in  thee  be  not  darkness.  — ^As  nobody  lights  a  lamp  only  to  cover 
It  up,  but  places  it  so  conspicuously,  as  to  give  light  to  all  who 
need  light,  so  Christians,  being  the  light  of  the  world,  instead  of 
hiding  their  light,  are  so  to  hold  it  forth  before  men  that  they  may 
see  what  a  lite  the  disciples  of  Christ  lead,  and,  seeing  this,  may 
glorify  their  Father  for  so  redeeming,  transfocmingi  and  ennobling 
earth's  sinful  children,  and  opening  to  themselves  the  way  to  like 
redemption  and  trapsformation.  But  v,  36  here  is  peculiarly  vivid, 
expressing  what  pure,  beautiful,  broad  perceptions  the  charity  of 
the  inward  eye  imparts. 

37-54.  Denunciation  of  the  Pharisees.  38.  marveled,  &.C. 
~  Mark,  7.  2-4.  39-41.  CUp  and  platter — remarkable  example  of 
our  Lord's  way  of  drawing  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  great 
truths  from  the  most  familiar  objects  and  incidents  in  life,  raven- 
inn  —  rapacity,  that  which  is  without,  Ito.  —  q.  d.,  "  He  to  whom 
belongs  the  outer  life,  and  right  to  demand  its  subjection  to  Him. 
self-- 19  the  inner  man  less  His? "  give  alms  . . .  and  ail  Clean  — 
a  principle  of  immense  value.  As  tne  greed  of  these  hypocrites 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  their  character /ch.  16. 
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II ;  Matthew,  23.  14),  our  Lord  bids  them  exemplify  the  opposite 
character,  and  then  their  outside^  ruled  by  this,  would  be  beautiful 
in  the  eye  of  God,  and  their  meals  would  be  eaten  with  clean 
hands,  though  never  so  fouled  with  the  business  of  this  worky 
world.  (See  Ecclesiastes,  9.  7.)  42.  ntnt,  ru6,  IbC.  —  foundinff 
on  Leviticus,  27.  30,  which  they  interpreted  rigidly.  Our  Lord 
purposely  names  the  most  trilttng  products  of  t!)e  earth,  as  exam- 
ples of  what  they  punctiliously  exacted  the  tenth  of.    ludgmenti 

nercy,  and  the  love  of  God— in  Matthew,  23.  25,  "judgment, 

mercy,  and  faith!*  The  reference  is  to  Micah,  6.  6-8,  whose  third 
element  of  all  acceptable  religion,  "  walking  humbly  with  God,'* 
comprehends  both  "  love  and  faith."  "  One  God  anS  none  other," 
Ac.  Mark,  12.  29,  32,  33.  The  same  tendency  to  merge  greater 
duties  in  less  besets  us  still,  hut  it  is  the  characteristic  of  hypocrites, 
tbeee  onght  ye,  &C.  — There  is  no  need  for  one  set  of  duties  to 
jostle  out  another  ;  but  of  the  greater^  our  Lord  says,  "  Ye  ought  to 
have  done"  them ;  of  the  lesser^  ovAy  **ye  ought  not  to  leave  th^i^ 

undone"  43.  uppermost  toats  —  See  ch.  14. 7-1 1,  greetings^ 
and  greetings  in  the  mrkets.    (Matthew,  23.  7rio.)—  It  is  the 

sfirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  this  that  must  be  pressed  ;  though 
die  violation  of  the  letter,  springing  from  spiritual  pride,  has  done 
incalculable  evil  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  44.  appear  ttOt,  IbO.  — 
As  one  might  unconsciously  walk  over  a  grave  concealed  from 
view,  and  thus  contract  ceremonial  defilement,  so  the  plausible 
exterior  of  the  Pharisees  kept  people  from  perceiving  the  pollu- 
tion they  contracted  from  coming  in  contact  with  such  corrupt 
characters.  See  Psalm  5.  9  ;  Romans^  3.  13.  (A  different  illustra- 
tion from  Matthew.  23.  27.)  46.  Bttnlens,  flrlevOttS,  &C.  —  Refer- 
ring not  so  much  to  the  irksomeness  of  the  legal  rites  (though  they 
were  irksome.  Acts,  15.  10),  as  to  the  heartless  rigour  with  which 
they  were  enforced,  and  by  men  of  tameless  inconsistency.  47, 
48.  ye  bnlld,  lie-  —  Out  ot  pretended  respect  and  honour,  they  re- 
paired and  beautified  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets,  and  with 
whining  hypocrisy  said,  "If  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers, 
we  should  not  have  been  partakers  with  them  in  the  blood  of  the 
prophets/'  while  all  the  time  they  **were  witnesses  to  themselves 
that  they  were  the  children  of  them  that  killed  the  prophets,"  Mat- 
thew, 23.  29,  30 ;  convicting  themselves  daily  of  as  exact  a  resem- 
blance in  spirit  and  character  to  the  very  classes  over  whose 
deeds  they  pretended  to  mourn,  as  child  to  parent.  49-51.  said 
the  Wisdom,  &C. — a  remarkable  variation  of  the  words  in  Mat- 
thew, 23.  34,  "Behold  /SEND."  As  there  seems  plainly  an  allu- 
sion to  andient  warnings  of  what  God  would  do  with  so  incorrigi- 
ble a  people,  so  here  Christ,  stepping  majestically  into  the  place 
of  Gcd,  so  to  speak,  says,  *'  Now  I  am  going  to  carryall  that  out." 
Could  this  be  other  than  the  Lord  Cod  of  Israel  in  the  flesh  f  all 
required  of  this  generation.  — As  it  was  only  in  the  last  genera- 
tion  of  them  that  '*  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  full "  (Genesis, 
15.  16)  and  then  the  abominations  of  ages  were  at  once  comoletely 
and  awfully  avenged,  so  the  iniquity  of  Israel  was  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate from  a^eto  age  till  in  that  generation  it  came  at  the  full, 
and  the  whole  collected  vengeance  of  Heaven  broke  at  once  over 
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its  devoted  head.  In  the  first  French  Revolution  the  same  awful 
principlo^s  exemplified,  and  Christendom  has  not  done  with  it  yet, 
prophets — jn  the  New  Testament  sense  (Matthew,  23.  34k  see 
I  Corinthians,  12. 28.  blood  of  Zachftrias  —  Probably  the  allusion 
is  not  to  any  recent  ipurder,  but  to  2  Chronicles,  24.  20-22,  as  the 
tost  recorded  said  most  suitable  case  for  illustration.  And  as  Zacha- 
rias'  last  words  were,  **  The  Lord  require  it,**  so  they  aie  warned 
that  "  of  that  generation  it  should  be  required:*  52.  key  Of  knowl- 
edge—  not  the  key  to  open  knowle4gQ»  but  knowledge,  the  only 
key  to  open  heaven.  In  Matthew,  23.  13,  they  are  accused  of  shut- 
ting heaven;  here  of  takinr  away  the  ke^^  which  was  worse.  A  right 
knowledge  o(  God's  word  is  eternal  life  (John,  17.  3) ;  but  this  they 
took  away  from  the  people,  substituting  for  it  their  wretched  tradi- 
tions. 53, 54.  Exceedingly  vivid  and  affecting.  They  were  stung 
to  the  quick  —  and  can  we  wonder  ? — yet  had  not  materials  for  the 
charge  they  were  preparing  against  him.  prOVOke  blM,  fco.  —  "  to 
harass  Him  with  questions." 

CHAPTER  XIL 

1-12.  Warning  aqainst  Hypocrisy.  1-3.  mean  tine— inclose 
connection,  probably,  with  the  foregoing  scene.  Our  Lord  had 
been  speaking  out  more  plainly  than  ever  before,  as  matters  were 
coming  to  a  nead  between  Him  and  His  enemies,  and  this  seems 
to  have  suggested  to  His  own  mind  the  warning  here.  He  had 
Just  Himself  illustriously  exemplified  His  o;iyn  precepts,  bis 
dlsciplee  flrit  of  all  — aftenyard  ito  *'tbe  multitudes,'*  v.  54. 
covered  —  from  the  view.  ftu|  -^from  knowledge.  "  Tis  no  use 
concealing  any  thing,  for  all  will  one  day  come  out :  Give 
free  and  fearless  utterance  then  to  all  the  truth."  (Cf.  i  Corin- 
thians, 4.  3,  5.)  4,  5.  I  say,  <tC.  —  "  You  will  say.  That  may  cost 
us  our  life."  "Be  it  so;  "  but,  *  my  friends,*  there  their  power 
ends."  He  calls  them  "friends"  here,  not  in  any  loose  sense, 
'but,  as  we  think,  from  the  feeling  He  then  had  that  in  this  "  kill- 
ing of  the  body  "  He  and  they  were  going  to  be  aifcctingly  one 
with  each  otlier.  •  Fear  him.  .  •  fear  Him  —  how  striking  the  re- 
petition here.  Only  the  fne  fear  would  effectually  expel  the  other. 
after  he  hath  killed,  He  — Learn  here,  (i.)  To  play  false  with 
one*s  convictions  to  save  one's  life,  may  fail  of  its  end  after  all, 
for  God  can  inflict  a  violent  death  in  some  other  and  equally 
formidable  way.  (2.)  There  is  a  hell^  it  seems,  for  the  body  as  well 
as  the  soul  ;  consequently,  suflferings  adapted  to  the  one  as  well 
as  the  other.  (3.)  Fear  of  hell  is  a  divinely  authorized  and  needed 
motive  of  action  even  to  Christ's  "  friends."  (4.)  As  Christ's 
"meekness  and  gentleness**  were  not  compromised  by  such  harsh 
notes  as  these,  so  those  servants  of  Christ  want  their  Master's 
spirit  who  soften  down  all  such  language  to  please  "  ears  polite.** 
Mark,  9. 43-48.  6,  7.  five  for  two  farthings  —  in  Matthew.  10.  29, 
it  is  "  two  for  one  farthing  ;"  so  if  one  took  two  farthings*  worth,  he 
got  one  "  in  addition  '* — of  such  smal  1  val  ue  were  they,  than  many 
sparrows  —  not  "than  millions  of  sparrows :**  the  charm  and 
power  of  our  Lord's  teaching  (is)  very  much  in  this  simplicity. 
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8,  9.  eoafiBM  .  .  .  deny,  fco.  The  point  lies  in  doing  it  **  before 
man,"  because  one  has  to  do  it  "  despising  the  shame!*  But  when 
done,  the  Lord  holds  Himself  bound  to  repay  it  in  kind  by  con- 
fessing such  "  before  the  ansels  of  God.*'    For  the  rest :  see  ch. 9. 

26.    la  Son  of  man  . . .  HoTy  Ghost.   (Matthew,  12.  31, 32.)   The 

word  "  blasphemy  "  properly  signifies  "  detraction,"  or  "  slander.'* 
In  the  New  Testattient  it  is  applied,  as  it  is  here,  to  vituperation 
directed  agai'nst  God  as  well  as  against  men  ;  and  in  this  sense  it 
is  to  be  understood  as  an  aggravated  form  of  sin.  Well,  says  our 
Lord,  all  sin — whether  in  its  ordinaty  or  its  more  aggravated 
forms  —  shall  find  forgiveness  with  God.  Accordingly,  in  Mark 
(3.  28)  the  language  rs  still  stit)nger  :  "  All  sins  shall  be  forgiven 
unto  the  sons  of  men,  and  blasphemies  wherewith  soever  thev 
shall  blaspheme."  There  is  no  sin  whatever.  It  seems  of  which 
it  may  be  said,  **  That  is  not  a  pardonable  sin."  This  glorious 
assurance  is  not  to  be  limited  by  what  follows ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, what  follows  is  to  be  explained  bv  this,    whoooevor  Opoaketb 

afaiaot  the  Holy  Ghost;  R  obafl  not  bo  forglvon  him.    In  Mark 

the  language  is  awfully  strong,  "hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  in 
danger  of  eternal  damnation  "  —  or  rather,  according  to  what  ap- 
pears to  be  preferable,  though  very  unusual  reading, "  in  danger 
of  eternal  guilt"  —  a  guilt  which  he  will  underlie  for  ever.  Mark 
has  the  important  addition' (z/.  30),  "  Because  they  said,  He  hath 
an  unclean  spirit."  (See  ch.  10.  25.)  What,  then,  is  this  sin 
aeainstthe  Holy  Ghost' — the  unpardonable  sin  ?  One  thing  is 
clear :  Its  unpardonableness  cannot  arise  from  any  thing  in  the 
nature  of  the  sin  itself;  for  that  would  be  a  naked  contradiction 
to  the  emphatic  declaration  of  v,  31,  that  all  manner  of  sin  is 
pardonable.    And  what  is  this  but  the  fundamental  truth  of  the 

Sospel  ?  (See  Acts,  13.  38,  37 ;  Romans,  3.  22,  34 ;  i  John,  i.  7  ; 
;c.)  Then,  again,  when  it  is  said  that,  to  speak  against  or' 
blasphome  the  Son  of  man  is  'pardonable,  but  tiie  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  pardonable,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived 
that  this  arises  from  any  greater  sanctity  in  the  one  blessed  Person' 
than  the  other.  These  remarks  so  narrow  the  question,  that  the 
true  sense  of  our  Lord's  words  seem  to  disclose  themselves  at 
once.  It  is  a  contrast  between  slandering  "  the  Son  of  man  "  in 
His  veiled  condition  and  unfinished  work  —  which  might  be  done 
"  ignorantly,  in  unbelief"  (I  Timothy,  i.  13),  and  slandering  the 
same  blessed  Person  after  the  blaze  of  glory  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  soon  to  throw  around  His  claims,  and  in  the  full  knowledge 
of  all  that.  This  would  be  to  slander  Him  with  eyes  open,  or  to 
do  it  •*  presumptuously."  To  blaspheme  Christ  in  the  former  con- 
dition—  when  even  the  apostles  stumbled  at  many  things  —  left 
them  still  open  to  conviction  on  fuller  light :  but  to  blaspheme 
Him  in  the  latter  condition  would  be  to  hate  the  light  the  clearer 
it  became,  and  resolutely  to  shut  it  out:  which,  of  course,  pre- 
cludes salvation.  (See  Hebrews,  10.  26-29.)  The  Pharisees  had 
not  as  yet  done  this  ;  but  in  charging  Jesus  with  being  in  league 
with  hell  they  were  displaying  beforehand  a  malignant  deter- 
mination to  shut  theit  eyes  to  all  evidence,  and  so,  bordering 
«poH,  and  t'lf  spirit  committing  the  unpardonable  sin. 
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13  -  53.  CovETousNEss  —  Watchfulness  —  Superiority  to 
Earthly  Ties.  13.  Matter,  ILo.  —  g,  J^  ^  Grea(  Preacher  of 
righteousness,  help  ;  there  is  need  of  Thee  ia  this  rapacious  world  ; 
here  am  I  the  victim  of  injustice,  and  that  from  my  own  brother, 
who  withholds  from  me  vsty  rightful  share  of  the  inheritance  that 
has  fallen  to  us."  In  this  most  inopportune  intrusion  upon  the 
solemnities  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  there  is  a  mixture  of  the 
absurd  and  the  irreverent,  the  one,  however,  oecasioninf  the  other. 
The  man  had  not  the  least  idea  that  his  case  vras  not  oT  as  urgent 
a  nature,  and  as  worthy  the  attention  of  our  Lord,  as  any  thing 
else  He  could  deal  with.  14.  Mai.  &0. —  Coninut  this  style  of 
address  with  **  my  friends,"  v.  4.  Who,  IbO.  —  a  question  liter- 
ally repudiating  tne  office  which  Moses  assumed.  (£xodus,2. 14.) 
Tne  ittfluetue  of  religious  teeuhirs  in  the  external  relations  of  life  has 
ever  been  imtnense,  when  only  thf  IKDIRSCT  effect  of  their  teaching; 
butt  whenever  tluy  intermeddle  DIRECTLY  with  secular  and  poUtical 
meUters^  tlte  spell  of  that  influence  is  broken.  15.  HRtO  tbeOi  —  The 
multitude  around  Him,  v,  i.  of  CM^VttoiiaiMSt —  TYm  best  copies 
have  "all,"  f.<.,  ** every  kind  of  covetousness  ;**  because  as  this 
was  one  of  the  more  plausible  forms  of  it,  so  He  would  strike  at 
once  at  the  root  of  tne  evil,  a  nan's  life,  IbC.  —  a  singularly 
weighty  maxim,  and  not  less  so  because  its  meaning  and  its  truth 
are  equally  evident.  16-19.  a  C6rtaln  niaa,  ItC.  —  Why  is  this  man 
called  a  "fool?'*  (i.)  Because  he  deemed  a  life  of^ secure  and 
abundant  earthly  enjoyment  the  summit  of  human  felicity.  (2.) 
Because,  possessing  the  means  of  this,  through  prosperity  in  his 
calling,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  a  long  lease  of  such  en- 
joyment, and  nothing  to  do  but  give  himself  up  to  it.  Nothing 
else  is  laid  to  his  charge.  20,  21.  thti  nigllt,  IkC.  —  This  sudden 
cutting  short  of  his  career  is  designed  to  express  not  only  the 
folly  of  building  securel}'  upon  the  future,  but  of  throwing  one's 
whole  soul  into  what  may  at  any  moment  be  gone.  "  His  soul 
being  reauired  of  him  "  is  put  in  opposition  to  his  own  treatment 
of  it.  "  I  will  say  to  my  soul.  Soul,'*  &c.  whose  Shall  tb086  thinoS 
b6|  IbC.  —  Cf.  Psalm  39.  6,  '*  He  heaoeth  up  riches  and  hnoweth  not 
who  shall  gather  them"  80  Is  bs,  mC,  —  such  is  a  picture  of  his 
folly  here,  and  of  its  awful  issue,  is  not  ricb,  lbC<  —  Lives  to 
amass  and  enjoy  riches  which  terminate  on  self  but  as  to  the 
riches  of  God's  favour  which  is  life  (Psalm  30.  5,  of  "precious" 
faith  (2  Peter,  1. 1 ;  James,  2,  5),  of  good  works  (i  Timothy,  6.  i8)» 
of  wisdom  which  is  better  than  rubies  (Proverbs,  8. 11)  —  lives  and 
dies  a  beggar/  22.31.  Matthew,  6.  25.33.  22-25.  Tbereforo  I  oav 
unto  yOQ,  Take  nothoaght  — "Be  not  solicitous."  The  English 
word  "  thought,**  when  our  version  was  made,  expressed  this  idea 
of  "solicitude,"  "anxious  concern  "  —  as  may  be  seen  in  any  old 
English  classic ;  and  in  the  same  sense  it  is  used  in  i  Samuel,  9. 
5,  &c.  But  this  sense  of  the  word  has  now  nearly  gone  out,  and 
so  the  mere  English  reader  is  apt  to  be  perplexed.  Thought  or 
forethought,  for  temporal  things —  in  the  sense  of  reflection,  con. 
sideration  —  is  required  alike  by  Scripture  and  common  sense. 
It  is  that  anxious  solicitude,  that  carkinf  care,  which  springs  from 
unbelieving  doubts  and  misgivings,  which  alone  is  here  condemned. 
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(See  Philippians,  4. 6.)  foryoir lifi  wM  ye  tlMll  eat,  Mithir  ftt 
INkody  wiaiyotbaU  p«t  m.  —  When  "careful  (or  "full  of  care") 
about  nothing/'  but  committing  all  in  prayer  and  supplication  with 
thanksgiving  unto  God,  the  apostle  assures  us  tiut  "  the  peace  of 
God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep  our  hearts  aAd 
minds  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Philippians,  4.  6,  7)  \  <./.,  shall  guard  both 
our  feelings  and  our  thoughts  from  undue  agitation,  and  keep 
them  in  a  iuolv  calm.  But  when  we  commit  our  whole  tempdrah 
condition  to  the  wit  of  our  own  minds,  we  get  into  that  "  unaettkid  " 
state  against  which  our  Lord  exhorts  Ills  disciples,    the  lift  ie 

nore  tSas  mmI — or "  food,"* — and  the  body  le  iiore  than  raiment 

—  If  God,  then,  gives  and  keeps  up  the  greater  —  the  life,  the  body 

—  will  He  withhold  the  less,  food,  to  sustain  life  and  raiment  to: 
Ciotne  the  body  ?    "  eoneider  "  *^  so  as  to  learn  wisdom  from  them. 

hew  nnob  mere  are  ye  better  than  the  fowie?  —  nobler  in  your- 
selves and  dearer  to  God.  The  argument  here  i^  from  the  greater 
to  the  less  ;  but  how  rich  in  detail !  The  brute  creation  •—  void  of 
reason — are  incapable  of  sowing,  reaping,  and  storing  :  yet  your 
heavenly  father  suQ^rs  them  not  helplessly  to  perish,  but  sustains 
them  without  anv  of  those  processes :'  Will  He  see,  then,  His  own 
children  using  all  the  means  which  reason  dictates  for  procuring 
tne  things  needful  for  the  body — looking  up  to  Himself  at  every 
step  —  and  yet  leave  them  to  starve  ?  25,  s6.  which  of  yen,  &.O.  — 
**  Corroding  solicitude  will  not  bring  you  the  least  of  the  things  ye 
fret  about,  though  it  may  double  the  evil  of  wanting  them.  And 
if  not  least,  why  vex  yourselves  about  things  of  more  consequence." 
ilf  deubtftlly  IbO.  —  "  unsettled  "  mind,  put  off  }'our  balance,  v,  28-31. 
27.  Coneider  the  miee  bow  tbey  orew.—  The  argument  here  is  some- 
thing fresh.  "  Gorgeous  as  is  tne  array  of  the  flowers  that  deck  the 
fields,  surpassing  aB  artificial  human  grandeur,  it  is  but  for  a  brief 
moment ;  you  are  ravished  with  it  tO'day,  and  to-morrow  it  is  gone  ; 
your  own  hands  have  seized  and  cast  it  into  the  oven  :  Shall,  then, 
God's  children,  so  dear  to  Him  and  instinct  with  a  life  that  cannot 
die«  be  left  naked  ?  He  does  not  say,  Shall  they  not  be  more  beau- 
teously  arrayed  ?  but,  Shall  He  not  much  more  clothe  them  ?  thar 
being  all  He  will  have  them  regard  as  secured  to  t]iem(Cf.  He- 
brews, 13.  5).  The  expression,  '*  Little-faithed  ones,''  which  our 
Lord  applies  once  and  again  to  1A,\%  disciples  (ch.  8.  26 ;  14.  31 ;  16. 
8),  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  rebuking  any  actual  manifestations 
of  unbelief  at  that  early  period,  and  before  such  an  audience.  It 
is  His  way  of  gently  chi4ing  the  spirit  of  unbelief,  so  natural  even 
to  the  best,  who  are  surrounded  by  a  world  of  sense,  and  of  kind- 
ling a  generous  desire  to  shake  it  off.  to-nerrow  \%  cast  Into  the 
oven — wild  flowers  cut  with  the  grass,  withered  by  heat,  and  used 
for  fuel.  29.  And  teek  not  ye  what  ye  ehall  eat,  or  what  ye  ehall 
drink,  neitber  be  ye  of  donntful  mind.  30.  For  all  tbeee  tbinge 
do  the  natlone  of  tne  world  eeek  after — rather,  "  pursue."  Know- 
ing nothing  definitely  beyond  the  present  life  to  kindle  their 
aspirations  and  engage  their  supreme  attention,  the  heathen 
naturally  pursue  present  objects  as  their  chief,  their  only  good. 
To  what  an  elevation  above  these  does  Jesus  here  lift  His  dis^ 

ciples!     for  your  Father  knowetb  that  ye  needeth  all  tbeee^ 
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tlii>p>  How  precious  this  >vord !  Food  and  raiment  are  pro- 
nounced needful \o  God's  children :  and  He  who  codtd  \xf,  ''No 
man  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the 
Son  will  reveal  Him"  (Matthew,  ii.  37),  savs.  with  an  authority 
which  none  but  Himself  could  claim,  '*  Your  heavenly  Father 
knoweth  that  ve  have  need  of  ail  these  things.**  Will  not  that 
suffice  you,  O  re  needy  ones  of  tho'^^lflusehold  of  faith?    Bit 

nHSmw  ieek  ye  the  klnfmii  of  €otf ,  tuil  all  these  thiMn  shall  be 

adied  aate  yoa.  This  is  the  great  summing  up.  The  precise 
sense  of  every  word  in  this  golden  verse  should  be  carefully 
weighed.  **  Tk*  hit^am  »f  CtS"  is  that  kingdom  whiifh  ttie  Cod 
of  heaven  is  erecting  in  this  fallen  world,  within  which  are  all  the 
spiritually  recovered  and  inwardly  subject  portion  of  the  £unily 
of  Adam,  under  Messiah  as  its  Divine  Head  apd  King.  The 
"  seeking  "  of  this  is  the  tht^mfs  ft  Rie  object  of  suptieme  choice 
and  pursuit ;  and  the  seeking  of  it  ^^frst"  Is  the  seeking  of  it 
before  and  above  all  else.  The  **  all  these  things  "  which  shall  in 
tluit  case  be  added  to  us  are  just  the  '*  all  these  things  "  which  the 
last  words  of  the  preceding  verse  assured  us  **our  heavenly 
Father  knoweth  that  we  have  need  of ; "  i.  e.,  all  we  require  for  the 
present  life.  And  when  our  Lord  says  they  shall  be  ^added^*  it  is 
implied,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  seekers  of  (he  kingdom 
shidl  have  these  as  their  proper  and  primary  x>ortion :  the  rest 
being  their  gracious  reward  for  not  seeking  them.  32.  Nttlefleelli 
A,e.  —  How  sublime  and  touching  a  contrast  between  this  tender 
and  pitying  appellation,  "  Little  flock  "  (in  the  t>Hginal  a  double 
diminutive,  which  in  German  can  be  expressed,  butnbt'iii  Enjdiafti) 
—  and  the  "  good  pleasure  "  of  flM  FMhef'to  give  then?  the  King- 
dom  ;  the  one  recalling  the  insignificance  and  helplessness  of 
that  then  literal  handful  of  disciples,  ^e  other  holding  up  to  their 
view  the.  eternal  love  that  etoeiitled^-tlli^m,  the  everlasting  arms 
that  were  underneath  them,  and  the  Mgh  inheritance  awaiting 
them  !  —  V  the  kingdom : "  **  grand  word  ;  then  whv  not  *  bread,' 
V.  33."  [Bbngel.]  Well  might  He  say, "  Fear  not !  ^*  33, 34.  seli, 
lie.  —  This  is  but  a  more  vivid  expression  of  Matthew,  6.  1^21, 
35-40.  lelas  firded  —  to  fasten  up  the  long,  outer  |g;atment,  a^^*^ 
done  before  travel  and  work  (a  Kings,  4,  89  ;  Acts,  is.  8).  The 
meaning  is.  Be  in  readiness.  N|lits.  IbS.  —  Matthew,  25.  t.  retort 
fre«  the  WSdding  —  no|.come  to  it,  as  the  parable  of  the  Virgins. 
Both  have  their  spiritual  significance  ;  hyjX preparedness  for  Chris fs 
coming  is  the  prominent  idea,  elrd  hiMeelT,  &e.  — "  a  promise  the 
most  august  of  all :  Thus  will  the  Bridegroom  entertain  his 
friends  [nay,  servants]  on  the  solemn,  Naptial  Day,*'  [Bbngel.] 
seoead  . . .  third  watch —  To  find  them  ready  to  receive  Him  at 
any  hour  of  day  or  night,  whed  Offe  might  least  of  all  expect  Him, 
is  peculiarly  blessed.  A  servant  may  be  truly  faithful,  even 
though  taken  so  far  unawares  that  he  has  nor  every  thing  in  snch 
order  and  readiness  for  his  master's  return  as  he  thinks  is  due  to 
him,  and  both  could  and  would  have  had  if  he  had  had  notice  of 
the  time  of  his  coming,  and  so  may  not  be  willing  to  open  to  him 
*'  immediately^"  but  fly  to  preparation,  and  let  his  master  knock 
agaid  ere  he  admit  him,  and  even  then'  not  loilh  full  joy.     A  too 
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common  ca«e  this  'vritn  Christians.  But  if  the  servant  have  him- 
self and  all  under  his  charge  in  such  a  siatp  that  at  any  hour  whcjn 
his  master  knocks  he  c^  opiea  to  him  "  immediately/*  and  hall 
his  "  return  "  —  thait  is  the  most  enviable,  '*  blessed  *'  servant  of  all. 
41-48.  ta  lit  or  to  all  7  —  us  the  Twelve,  or  all  this  vast  audience  ? 
Who  thou,  hA*  —  answering  the  question ,  indirectly  by  anothqr 
.question,  from  which  they  were  left  to  gather  what  it  would  be  :  — 
"  To  you  certainly  in  the  first  instance,  representing  the  *  stewards* 
of  the  household  I  am  about  to  collect,  but  generally  to  all  *  servants ' 
in  My  house."  ftlthftli  and  wise  —  Fidelity  is  the  first  requisite  in  a 
•enrmnt,  wisdom  (discretion,  and  judgment  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions),  tho  R6Xt .  • .  stewarjB  —  house  steward,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  distribute  to  the  servants  their  allotted  portion  of  food,  ahall 

iiako— will  deem  fit  to  be  made,    nado  hka  ralor  over  all  li« 

halll  -*.will  ad^wftce  him  to  the  highest  post,  referring  to  the  world 
to  come.  (See  Matthew,  25.  2i,  23).  Iiogla  to  beat,  fcc-^iii 
the  confidence  that  his  Lord's  return  will  not  be  speedy,  throws 
o£f  the  servant  and  plays  the  master,  maltreating  those  faithful 
servanu^^o  Mfu»siojoin  him,  seizing  on  and  reveling  in  the 
fullness  of  his  master's  board  ;  intending,  when  he  has  got  his  fill, 
to  resume  the  mask  of  fidelity  ere  his  master  appear.  Gilt  hilB  in 
•nndor  —  a  punishment  not  unknown  in  the  East ;  Cf.  Hebrews, 
11.37.  "Sawn  asunder;"  I  Samuel,  15.33;  Daniel,  2.  5.  thO 
nnbelievers  —  **  the  unfaithful,"  those  unworthy  of  trust ;  Matthew, 
24,  51,  "  the  hypocrites  "  —  falsely  calling  themselves  "  servants." 
know  not — i.  r.,  knew  but  partially ;  for  some  knowledge  is  pre- 
supposed both  in  the  name  **  servants  "  of  Christ,  and  his  being  liable 
to  punishment  at  all.  many  • « •  fOW  Strlpes  —  decrees  of  future 
punishment  proportioned  to  the  knowledge  sinned  against.  Even 
heathens  are  not  without  knowledge  enough  for  future  judgment : 
but  the  reference  here  is  not  to  such-  It  is  a  solemn  truth,  and 
though  ^^«f^a/,  like  all  other  revelations  of  the  future  world,  dis- 
closes a  tangible  and  momentous  principle  in  its  awards.  4Qr53. 
to  send  —  "  to  cast.*^  flro  -r  '*  ^^  higher  spiritual  element  ot  life 
which  Jesus  came  to  introduce  into  this  earth  (Cf.  Matthew,  3. 11), 
with  reference  to  its  mighty  effects  in  quickening  all  that  is  akin 
to  it  and  destroying  all  that  is  opposed.  To  cause  this  element  of 
life  to  take  up  its  abode  on  earth,  and  wholly  to  pervade  human 
hearts  with  its  warmth,  was  the  lofty  destiny  of  the  Redeemer." 
rpLSHAUSEN:  so  Calvin,  Stier,  Alford,  &c.]  what  will  I, 
Lo.  —  an  obscure  expression,  uttered  under  deep  and  half-smoth- 
ered emotion.  In  its  general  import  all  are  agreed ;  but  the 
nearest  to  the  precise  meaning  seems  to  be,  *'  And  what  should 
I  have  to  desire  if  it  were  once  already  kindled  ?"  [Bengel  and 
Bloomfield.]  But ...  a  hailtisin,  &C.  —  clearly,  His  own  bloody 
baptism,  first  to  take  place,  bow  otraigbtened  —  not,  "  how  do  I 
long  for  its  accomplishment,"  as  many  understand  it,  thus  making 
it  but  a  repetition  of  the  former  verse  ;  but  "  what  a  pressure  of 
spirit  is  upon  me."  till  It  be  aeooni|liiebed  —  till  it  be  over.  Before 
a  promiscuous  audience,  such  obscure  language  was  fit  on  a  theme 
like  this ;  but  O  what  surges  of  mysterious  emotion  in  the  view 
of  what  was  now  so  near  at  hand  does  it  reveal  ?    peaoo  ?  pay  — 
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the  reverse  of  peace,  m  tke  firtt  instame,  (Matthew,  xo.  34-36.) 
The  connection  of  all  this  with  the  foregoing  warnings  about 
Hypocrisy,  Covetousness,  and  Watchfulness,  is  deeply  solemn : 
**  My  conflict  hastens  apace  ;  Mine  over,  yours  begins ;  and  then, 
let  the  servants  tread  in  their  Master's  steps,  littering  their  tes- 
timony entire  and  fearless,  neither  loving  nor  dreading  the  world, 
anticipating  awful  wrenches  of  the  dearest  ties  in  life,  but  looking 
forward,  ad  I  do,  to  the  completion  of  their  testimony,  when, 
reaching  the  haven  after  the  tempest,  they  shall  enter  into  the  joy 
of  their  Lord." 

54-59.  Not  Discerning  the  8ions  op  the  Time.  54.  totN 
pf^to  —  "the  multitude"  a  word  of  special  warning  to  the 
thoughtless  crowd,  before  dismissing  them.  (Matthew,  x6.  2,  3). 
llOW  . . .  Rtt  iit#er«,  lie.  — unable  to  perceive  what  a  critical 
period  that  was  for  the  Jewish  Church,  why  a«t  of  yMrtOlVM, 
JLo.  —  They  might  say.  To  do  this  requires  more  knowledge  of 
Scripture  and  Providence  than  we  possess ;  but  He  sends  them 
to  their  own  conscience,  as  enougn  to  show  them  who  He  was, 
and  win  them  to  immediate  discipleship.  whM  thM  |06tt,  4o. 
— (Matthew,  5.  25,  26.)  The  umney  of  the  case  with  them^  and  the 
neeessiiy^  for  their  own  safety^  of  immediate  decision,  was  the  object 
of  these  striking  words. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

1-9.  The  Lesson,  **  Repent  or  Perish,"  Suggested  by  Twd 
Recent  Incidents,  and  Illustrated  by  the  Parable  of  the 
Barren  Fig-Trse.  1-3.  teNletM — possibly  the  followers  of 
Judas  of  Galilee  who,  some  twenty  years  before  this,  taught  that 
Jews  should  not  pay  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and  of  whom  we  learn, 
from  Acts,  5.  37,  that  he  drew  after  him  a  multitude  of  followers 
'who  on  his  being  slain  were  all  dispersed.  ^  About  this  time  that 
party  would  be  at  its  height,  and,  if  Pilate  caused  this  detachment 
of  them  to  be  waylaid  and  put  to  death  as  they  were  offering  their 
sacrifices  at  one  of  the  festivals,  that  would  be  **  minffling  their 
blood  with  thelt  sacrifices."  FGrotius,  Webster  &  Wilkinson, 
but  doubted  by  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Alpord,  &c.]  News  of  this 
being  brought  to  our  Lord,  to  draw  out  His  views  of  such,  and 
whether  it  was  not  a  judgment  of  Heaven.  He  simply  points  them 
to  the  practical  view  of  the  matter :  **  These  men  are  not  signal 
examples  of  Divine  vengeance,  as  ye  suppose ;  but  every  impenitent 
sinner  —  ye  yourselves,  except  ye  repent  —  shall  be  like  monuments 
of  the  judgment  of  Heaven,  and  in  a  more  awful  sense."  The  re- 
ference here  to  the  impending  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  far  from 
exhausting  our  Lord  s  weij^ty  words :  they  manifestly  point  to 
a  "  perdition  "  of  a  more  awful  kind  '-^  future ,  personal,  remediless, 
4.5.  tower  ill  Siloan  —  probably  one  of  the  towers  of  the  city 
wall,  near  the  pool  of  Siloam.  Of  its  fall  nothing  is  known.  6-^. 
fig-tree  —  Israel,  as  the  visible  witness  for  God  in  the  world,  but 
afenerally  all  within  the  pale  of  the  visible  Church  of  God :  a 
^miliar  figure,  Cf.  Isaiah,  5.  1-7;  John,  15.  1-8.  &c.  vllieyari — 
a  spot  selected  for  its  fertility,  separated  from  the  surrounding 
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fiields,  and  cultivated  with  special  care,  with  a  view  solely  \o  fruit. 
Wmt  9Mi  tMigllt  fhlH  — a  heart  turned  to  God;  the  fruits  of 
iighteousness ;  Cf.  Matthew,  21.  33,  34,  and  Isaiah,  5.  2.  "  He 
looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  fruit."  He  has  a  righi  to  it,  and 
will  require  It.  tlir69  y6trt-;-a  long  enough  trial  for  a  fig-tree, 
and  so  denoting  probslbly  just  a  sufficient  period  of  culture  for 
spiritual  fruit.  The  supposed  allusion  to  the  duration  of  our  Lord'f 
ministry  is  precarious.  Dit  ft  dOwn  —  indignant  language. 
Ombfrirtb  —  not  only  doing  no  good,  but  wasting  ground.  He 
answering,  &c.  —  Christ,  as  intercessor,  loath  to  see  it  cut  down 
so  long  as  there  was  any  hobe,  see  v.  34.  dlf,  liC.  —  loosen  the 
earth  about  it  and  enrich  it  with  manure  ;  pointing  to  changes  of 
roethbd  in  the  Divine  treatment  of  the  impenitent,  in  order  to  fresh, 
spiritual  culture,  fffrlllt,  W6il^  Genuine  repentance,  however 
late,  avails  to  save.  (ch.  23.  42,  43.)  after  that,  &0. — The  final 
perdition  of  such  as,  after  the  utmost  limits  of  reasonable  forbear- 
'ance.  are  found  fruitless,  will  be  pre-eminently  and  confessedly 
just.    (Proverbs,  z,  24.31 ;  Ezekiel,  24.  13.) 

10-17.  Woman  or  Eighteen  Years'  Infirmity  Healed  on 
THt  Sabbath,  ri.  spirit  of  iRfirmlty— Cf.  v.  17,  ''whom  Satan 
hath  bound."  From  this  it  is  probaole,  though  not  certain,  that 
her  protracted  infirmity  was  the  effect  of  some  milder  form  oi  pos- 
session ;  yet  she  was  "  a  daughter  of  Abraham,"  in  the  same  gracious 
sense,  no  doubt,  as  Zaccheus  after  his  conversion,  was  "  a  son  of 

Abraham.**    (ch.  19.0.)    12,  13.  tald  Woman ...  and  laid— both 

at  once.  14.  with  IndlonAtion — not  so  much  at  the  Sabbath  viola- 
tion as  at  the  glorification  of  Christ.  Ch.  Matthew,  21. 15.  [Trench.] 
said  tf  thep'aople  — "not  daring  directly  to  find  fault  with  the 
Lord,  he  seeks  circuitously  to  reach  him  through  the  people,  who 
were  more  under  his  influence,  and  whom  he  feared  less."  [Trench.] 
1$.  the  Lord  — ch.  to.  z.  hiypoeritel  — How  *'the  faithful  and 
true.  Witness**  tears  off  the  masks  which  men  wear!  bls  OX,  IbC. 
— (Matthew,  i).  9.13  ;  and  ch.  6,  o.  Resistless  appeal !  "  A 
righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  nis  beast  **  (Proverbs,  12, 10), 
and  would  instinctively  rescue  it  from  death  or  suffering  on  the 
Sabbath  day ;  how  much  more  his  nobler  fellow-man.  16.  ought 
not,  1^0.  —  How  glorious  by  the  Lord  vindicates  the  superior  claims 
of  this  woman,  in  consideration  of  the  sadness  and  long  duration 
of  her  suffering,  and  of  her  dignity,  notwithstanding,  as  an  heir  of 
the  oromise  < 

l8«30.  Miscellaneous  Teachings.  18-21.  mustard-seed  . . . 
leaven  — (Mark,  4.  30-32.)  The  parable  of  "The  Leaven"  sets 
forth,  perhaps,  rather  the  inward ^xovrxYi  of  the  kingdom,  while  "the 
Mustard-seed  "  seems  to  point  chiefly  to  the  outward.  It  being  a 
woman's  work  to  knead,  it  seems  a  refinement  to  say  that  "  the 
woman  "  here  represents  the  Chwchy  as  the  instrument  of  deposit- 
ing the  leaven.  Nor  does  it  yield  much  satisfaction  to  understand 
the  **  three  measures  of  meal "  of  that  three  fold  division  of  our 
nature  into  "spirit,  soul, and  body,"  alluded  to  in  i  Thessalonians, 
5. 23.  or  of  the  three-fold  partition  of  the  world  among  the  three  sons 
of  Noah  (Genesis,  zo,  J2),  as  som^  do.  It  yields  more  real  satisfac- 
tion to  see  in  this  brief  oarable  just  the  all-penetrating  ^jid^  assimilate 
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iM^qualitj  of  the  Gospel,  by  virtue  a  which  it  will  yet  mould  all  in- 
stitutions and  tribes  of  men,  and  exhibit  over  the  whole  earth  one 
*'  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ/'  (See  Revelation,  ii.  15.) 
23.  Lordi  IbO.  —  one  of  those  curious  questions  by  talking  of  which 
some  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  reiigious.  $aul  URto  tnem  —  the 
multitude  ;  taking  no  notice  of  the  man  or  his  question,  save  as 
furnishing  the  occasion  of  a  solemn  warning  not  to  trifle  with  so 
momentous  a  matter  as  "  salvation.**  strive  —  The  word  signifies 
to  **  contend  "  as  for  the  mastery,  to  **  struggle,"  expressive  of  the 
difficulty  of  being  saved,  as  if  one  would  have  to  force  his  way  in. 
Strait  gats  —  another  figure  of  the  same.  (Matthew,  7.  13, 14.  for 
many  will  seek  —  dfsirf^  i.  e„  with  a  mere  wish  or  slothful  en- 
deavour,   and  shall  not  bo  ablO —  because  it  must  be  made  a  life- 

andideath  struggle,    Mostor  of  tho  kouso  is  Hsott  up  and  hath  shut 

to  tho  door  —  awfully  sublime  and  vivid  picture  !  At  present  He 
is  represented  as  in  a  sitting  posture,  as  if  calmly  looking  on  to  see 
who  will  "strive,"  while  entrance  is  practicable,  and  who  will 
merely  "  seek  "  to  enter  in.  But  this  is  to  have  an  end,  by  the 
great  Master  of  the  house  Himself  rising  and  shutting  the  door, 
after  which  there  will  be  no  admittance.  Lord,  Lord  —  emphatic 
reduplication,  expressive  of  the  earnestness  now  fplt,  but  too  late. 
(Matthew,  7.  21,  22.)  26,  27.  no  holo  —  Matthew,  7.  22,  23.  oatOB 
and  drunk,  &0.  —  we  have  sat  with  Thee  at  the  same  table,  tliught 
in  our  streets  —  Do  we  not  remember  listening  in  our  own  streets 
to  Thy  teaching?  Surely  we  are  not  to  be  denied  admittance? 
But  he  shall  say,  ILO.  —  N'o  nearness  of  external  communion  with 
Christ  will  avail  at  the  great  day^  in  tlace  of  that  **  hoiihtss  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lordr  Observe  the  style  which  Christ 
intimates  that  He  will  then  assume,  that  of  absolute  Disposer  of 
men's  eternal  destinies,  and  contrast  it  with  His  "despised  and 
rejected"  condition  at  that  time,    28,  29.  ch.  4.  38-41. 

31-35.  Message  to  Herod.  31.  and  depart  hence — and  "go 
forward,"  push  on.  He  was  on  His  way  out  of  Perea,  east  of 
Jordan,  and  in  Herod's  dominions, "  journeying  toward  Jerusa- 
lem *'  (v.  22).  Haunted  by  guilty  fears,  probably,  Herod  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  Him  (Mark,  6.  14),  and  seems,  from  our  Lord's  answer, 
to  have  sent  these  Pharisees,  under  pretense  of  a  friendly  hint,  to 
persuade  Him  that  the  sooner  He  got  beyond  Herod^s  jurisdiction 
the  better  it  would  be  for  His  own  Safety.  Our  Lord  saw  through 
both  of  them,  and  sends  the  cunning  ruler  a  message  couched  in 
dignified  and  befitting  irony,    that  fox  —  that  crafty,  cruel  enemy 

of  God's  innocent  servants.    Behold  I  Cast  out  dovils  and  I  do 

cures  —  q,  d,y  "  Plot  on  and  ply  thy  wiles  ;  I  also  have  My  plans ; 
My  works  of  mercy  are  neanng  completion,  but  some  yet  remain  ; 
I  have  work  for  to-day  and  to-morrow  too,  and  the  third  day ;  by 
that  time  I  shall  be  where  his  jurisdiction  reaches  not ;  the  guilt 
of  My  blood  shall  not  lie  at  his  door  ;  that  dark  deed  is  reserved 
for  others."  He  does  not  say,  I  preach  the  Gospel  —  that  would 
have  made  little  impression  upon  Herod  —  in  the  light  of  the  mer^ 
ciful  character  of  Christ's  actions  the  malice  of  Herod's  snares  is 
laid  bare.  [Bengel.]  to-day,  to-Blorrow,  the  third  day  ~  remark- 
able language  expressive  of  successive  steps  of  His  work  yet  re- 
s'* 
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maining,  the  calm  deliherat^ness  with  which  he  meant  to  go  throuffh 
with  them,  one  after  another,  to  the  last,  unmoved  by  Herod's 
threat,  yet  the  rapid  march  with  which  they  were  now  hastening  to 
completion.  (Cf.  John^  33.  i8.)  I  shtll  be  fMrf^GJl^d  —  '*  I  finish  My 
course,"  *'  I  attain  completion."  It  oaBNOt  be  that  a  propbet,  liC.  — 
q,  d., "  //  would  never  do  that,"  &c.  —  awful  severity  of  this  satire  upon 
"  the  bloody  city ! "  "  He  seeks  to  *  Kill  Me,'  does  he  ?  Ah !  I  must 
be  out  of  Herod's  jurisdiction  for  that.  Go  tell  him  I  neither  fly 
from  him  nor  fear  him,  but  Jerusalem  is  the  prophet's  slaughter- 
house." 34,  35.  0  JeruealeM,  Jeratalen ;  tnou  that  killett  the 
propbete,  aad  tteaett  then  wbicb  are  eeat  ante  thee,  4e.-- (Mat- 
thew, 33.  37,  39.)  How  ineffably  grand  and  melting  is  this  apos- 
trophe !  It  is  the  very  heart  of  God  pouring  itself  forth  through 
human  flesh  and  speech.  It  is  this  incarnation  of  the  innermost 
life  and  love  of  Deity,  pleading  with  men,  bleeding  for  them,  and 
ascending  only  to  open  His  arms  to  them  and  win  them  back  by 
the  power  of  this  Story  of  matchless  love,  that  has  conquered  the 
world,  that  will  vet  "draw  all  men  unto  Him,"  and  beautify  and 
ennoble  Humanity  itself!  "Jerusalem"  here  does  not  mean  the 
mere  citr  or  its  inhabitants  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  viewed  merely  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  natioHy  but  as  the  cenUr  of  their  religious  life^  — 
"  the  city  of  their  solemnities,  whither  the  tribes  went  up,  to  give 
thanks  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;"  and  at  this  moment  it  was  full 
of  them.  It  is  the  whole  family  of  God,  then,  which  is  here  apos- 
trophized, by  a  name  dear  to  every-  Jew,  recalling  to  him  all  that 
was  distinctive  and  precious  in  his  religion.  The  intense  feeling 
that  sought  vent  in  this  utterance  comes  out  first  in  the  redoubling 
of  the  opening  word  —  **  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  ! "  but,  next  in  the 
picture  of  it  which  He  draws  —  "that  killest  the  prophets,  and 
stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee  !" —  not  content  with  spum- 
ing God's  messages  of  mercy,  thou  canst  not  suffer  even  the  mes< 
sengers  to  live !  When  He  adds, "  How  often  would  I  have  gath- 
ered thee,"  He  refers  surely  to  something  beyond  the  six  or  seven 
times  that  He  visited  and  taught  in  Jerusalem  while  on  earth.  No 
doubt  it  points  to  "  the  prophets,"  whom  they  "  killed,"  to  "  them 
that  were  sent  unto  her,  whom  they  "  stoned."  But  whom  would 
He  have  gathered  so  often  ?  "  Thee !  How  often  would  I  have 
gathered  Thee!**  Compare  with  this  that  affecting  clause  in  the 
great  ministerial  commission,  **  that  repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  should  be  preached  in  His  name  among  all  nations,  beginning 
at  Jerufalem  /  " 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

1-24.  Healing  of  a  Dropsical  Man,  and  Manifold  Teach- 
ings AT  A  Sabbath  Fbast.  3.  Man  before  bim  — Not  one  of 
the  company,  since  this  was  apparently  before  the  guests  sat  down, 
and  probably  the  man  came  in  hope  of  a  cure,  though  not  ex- 
pressly soliciting  it.  TDe  Wette.]  ch.  13.  7a  15.  7-11.  a  parable 
—  showing  that  His  design  was  not  so  much  to  inculcate  mere 
politeness  or  good  manners,  as  underneath  this  to  teach  something 
iUeeper  {v.  X  i).    obfef  roone  —  "  principal  seats,"  in  the  middle  part 
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of  the  couch  on  which  they  reclined  at  meals,  esteemed  the  most 
honorable.  WSdllilig  —  and  seating  thjRself  at  the  wedding-^Ar/. 
Our  Lord  avoids  the  appearance  of  personality  by  this  delicate 
allusion  to  a  different  kind  of  entertainment  than  this  of  his  host. 
[Bengkl.1  th9  lowest  ^  not  a  lower  merely.  TBengel.]  with 
8hftM —  To  be  lowest  is  only  Ignominious  to  him  who  affects 
the  highest."  [BeiQgel.]  friend  —  said  to  modest  guest  only, 
not  the  proud  one,  v,^  [Bengel.]  wortblp — honour.  The 
whole  of  this  is  but  a  reproduction  of  Proverbs,  35, 6,  7.  But  it 
was  reserved  for  the  matchless  Teacher  to  utter  articulately,  and 
apply  to  the  reguloHon  of  the  minutest  features  of  social  life]  such 
treat  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  tliat  of  v.  II,  •*  Whosobv^R," 
%c, —  couching  them  in  a  chaste  simplicity  and  proverbial  terse- 
ness of  style  which  makes  them  "  apples  of  ffold  in  a  setting  of 
silver.'^  Seech.  18.  14.  13-14.  oall  not  thy  IriendS  —  Jesus  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean  us  to  dispense  with  the  duties  of  ordinaiy 
fellowship,  but,  remitting  these  to  their  proper  places,  inculcates 

what  is  better.   [Bengkl.]    lest. . .  a  recomirense  be  fljven  thee 

—  a  fear  the  world  is  not  afflicted  with.  [Benoel.1  The  mean- 
ing, however,  is  that  no  exercise  of  ptincipU  is  involved  in  it,  as 
semshness  itself  will  suffice  to  prompt  to  it  (Matthew,  5.  46.  47). 
call  the  poor -^'*  Such  God  Himself  calls,"  v,  si.  [Bengel.] 
blessed  —  acting   from    disinterested,   God-like    compassion  for 

the  wretched.   15.24.  when  (one  . . .  heard  ...  he  said,  Blessed, 

IbC.  —  As  our  Lord's  words  seemed  to  hold  forth  the  future 
*'  recompense  *'  under  the  idea  of  a  great  Feast,  the  thought 
passes  through  this  man's  mind,  how  blessed  they  would  be  who 
should  be  honored  to  sit  down  to  it.  Our  Lord's  reply  is  in  sub- 
stance this  :  "  The  great  Feast  is  prepared  already ;  the  invitations 
are  issued,  but  declined  ^'  the  feast,  notwithstanding,  shall  not  want 
abundance  of  guests ;  but  not  one  of  its  present  contemners  — 
who  shall  yet  come  to  sue  for  admission  —  shall  ,be  allowed  to 
taste  of  it.  This  shows  what  was  lacking  in  the  seemingly  pious 
exclamation  of  this  man.  It  was  Balaam  s,  "  Let  me  die  the  deeUk 
of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his  **  (Numbers,  23. 
10),  without  any  anxiety  about  living  his  life  ;  fondly  wishing  that 
all  were  right  with  him  at  last,  while  all  heedless  of  the  precious 

present,    a  great  supper— Cf.  Isaiah,  25  6.    bade  nuiny  —  ^V- 

torically,  the  Jews ;  generally,  those  within  the  pale  of  professed 
discipleship.  SUpper  time  ...  all  now  ready  —  pointing  undoubt- 
edly to  the  now  ripening  preparations  for  tne  great  Gospel  call. 

Matthew,  22. 4.    all  began  to  make  excuse— Of.  Matthew,  23.  5. 

Three  excuses,  given  as  specimens  of  the  rest,  answer  to  "  the 
care  of  this  world**  {v,  18),  "  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  **  (v.  19),  and 
"  lYie  pleasures  of  this  life  "  (v,  20),  which  "  choke  the  word  **  (Mat- 
thew, 13.  23,  and  ch.  8. 14.)  Each  differs  from  the  other,  and  each 
has  its  own  plausibility,  but  all  come  to  the  same  result :  '*  We  have 
other  things  to  attend  to,  more  pressing  just  now."  Nobody  is 
represented  as  saying,  I  will  not  come  ;  nay,  all  the  answers  imply 
that  but  for  certain  things  they  would  come,  and  when  these  are  out 
of  the  way  they  will  come.  So  it  certainly  is  in  the  case  intended, 
for  the  last  words  clearly  imply  that  the  refuurx  will  one  day  be- 
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come  petiiionets,  came  and  told,  ItC.  —  saying  as  in  Isaiah,  53. 1. 
"It  is  the  part  of  mintsters  to  report  to  the  Lord  in  their  pmyefs 
the  compliance  or  refusal  of  their  he&rers.  [Benoel.]  WUffn/-^ 
io  one  sense  a  gracious  went,  showing  how  sincere  he  was  in  is- 
suing his  invitations  (Esekiel»  33.  11).  But  it  is  the  flight  put 
upon  him,  the  sense,  of  which  Is  intended  to  be  marked  by  this 
word.  ttretU'aild  laaaa  —  UstoncaUy,  those  within  the  same  pftle 
of  the  "  city "  of  God  as  the  former  class,  but  the  despised  and 
outcasts  of  the  nitloa,  the  *'  publicans  and  sinners "  [Trench]  ; 
generally,  all  similar  classes,  usuallv  overlooked  in  the  first  pro- 
vision for  sappl3riag  the  means  of  grace  to  a  community,  half 
heathen  in  the  midst  of  revealed  light,  and  in  every  sense  miser- 
able, yat  thara  ia  raam —  Implying  that  these  classes  had  em- 
braced the  invitation  (Matthew,  21.  32  ;  Mark,  12.  37,  last  clause ; 
John,  7.  48.  49) ;  and  beautifully  expressing  the  longing  that 
i^ould  iill  the  hearts  ef  ministers  to  see  their  Master's  table  filled. 
Mfiiwaya  and  liadaa#^ outside  the  city  altogether:  hisUmcalfy^ 
the  heathen,  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  spiritual  wickedness, 
as  being  beyond  the  |>ale  of  all  that  is  revealed  and  saving,  *'  with- 
out Christ>  strangers  from  the  covenant  of  promise,  having  no 
hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world  **  (Ephesians,  2.  12) ;  generally, 
all  such  still.  Thus  this  psknble prefhetiealfy  contemplates  the  ex- 
tension of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  the  whole  world ;  and  sfititU" 
aliy^  directs  the  Gospel  invitations  to  be  carried  to  the  lowest 
strata,  and  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  outermost  circles,  of 
human  society.  Cain|iel  tlieni  ta  come  la  —  uot  as  if  they  would 
make  the  "excuses"  of  the  first  class,  but  because  it  would  be 
hard  to  get  them  over  two  difficulties :  (i.)  "  We  are  n6t  in  fit  com- 
pany for  such  a  feast."  (2.)  "  We  have  no  proper  dress,  and  are 
ill  in  order  for  such  a  presence."  How  fitly  does  this  represent 
the  difflculries  and  fears  of  the  sincere  f  How  is  this  met  ?  "  Take 
no  excuse  —  make  them  come  as  they  are  —  bring  them  along  with 
you."  What  a  directory  for  ministers  of  Christ !  that  my liaaaa 
■ay  IM filled — *'  Grace  tio  more  than  nature  will  endure  a  vacuum." 
[BbngblJ  I  aay  unto  you,  that  none  —  Our  Lord  here  appears  to 
throw  off  the  veil  of  the  parable,  and  proclaim  the  Supper  His 
OttM,  intinfating  that  when  transferred  and  transformed  into  its 
final  glorious  form,  and  the  refusers  themselves  would  give  all  for 
another  opportunity,  ffe  will  not  allow  one  of  them' to  faste  it. 
(^,  3,  —  This  parable  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  Prov- 
erbs, t.  24-33,  The  Martiage  Supper,  Matthew,  22.  2-14.) 

25-35.  Address  to  Great  Multitudes  Traveling  with 
Him.  35.  Qraat  nraltltlldea  with  him—- on  His  final  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  The  "great  multitudes"  were,  doubtless,  people 
going  to  the  Passover,  who  moved  along  in  clusters  (ch.  2.  44), 
and  who,  on  this  occasion,  falling  in  with  our  Lord,  had  formed 
themselves  into  one  mass  about  Him.  26,  27.  If  any  man,  ILo. — 
(See  ch.  12,  f/,53,  and  Mark,  %.  34,  35).  28-33.  whlcn  Of  yoa,  4e. 
— >  Common  sense  teaches  men  not  to  be^in  any  costly  work  With- 
out first  seeing  thax  th^  have  wherewithal  io  finish.  And  he  who 
does  otherwise  expose  himself  .to  general  ridicule.    Nor  will  any 

wise  potentate  enter  on  a  war  with  any  hostile  power  without  first 
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teeing  to  it  that,  despite  formidable  oddt  (two  to  oim),  he  be  able 
to  MMd  his  ground  and  if  he  has  no  hope  of  diis,  he  will  ieel 
that  nothing  remains  for  him  but  to  make  the  best  terms  he  can. 
'*£vem  !«»/*  says  our  Lord,  "  in  the  warlare  you  will  each  have  to 
wage  as  mj  disciplesi  despise  not  your  enemy's  strength,  for  the 
odds  are  all  against  you ;  and  vou  liad  better  MSio  it  that,  despite 
every  disadvantage,  you  still  have  wherewithal  to  hold  out  and 
win  the  day,  or  else  not  becin  at  all  and  make  the  best  you  can  in 
such  awful  circumstances.  In  this  simple  sense  of  the  parable — 
(Stier,  Alford,  &c^  go  wide  of  the  mark  here  in  making  the 
enemy  to  be  6W,  because  of  the ."  conditions  of  peace/*  v.  32) — 
two  things  are  uught :  (i)  Better  not  begui  (Revelation,  3.  15), 
than  begin  and  not  finish.  (2)  Though  the  contest  for  salvation 
be,  on  our  part,  an  awfullv  unequal  one,  tAe  human  willy  in  the 
exercise  of  that  "  faith  which  overcometh  the  world  "  (i  John,  5. 4), 
and  nerved  by  power  from  above,  which  **  out  of  wtakne$s  Wkkee 
'ti  strong**  (Hebrews,  11.  34 ;  i  Peter,  i.  %\  becomes  heroical  and 
will  come  off  '*  more  than  conqueror."  But  without  absolmU  sur- 
render of  self,  the  contest  is  hopeless,  e.  33.  %^  35.  salt,  &e. — 
(Matthew,  5.  13-16 ;  and  Mark,  9.  50).  34.  Salt  te  QOOd  —  to  pre- 
serve from  corruption,  to  season  insipidity,  to  freshen  and  sweeten. 
The  value  of  salt  for  these  purposes  is  abundantly  referred  to  by 
classical  writers  as  well  as  in  Scripture ;  and  hence  its  symbolloU 
significance  in  the  religious  offerings  as  well  as  of  those  without 
as  of  those  within  the  pale  of  revealed  religton.  In  Scripture, 
■oankind,  under  the  unrestrained  workings  of  their  own  evil 
nature,  are  represented  as  entirely  corrupt.  Thus,  before  the  flood 
(Genesis,  6.  zi,  la) ;  after  the  flood  (Genesis,  8.  ai) ;  in  the  days  of 
David  (Psalms,  14.  2, 3) ;  in  the  days  of  Isaiah  (Isaiah,  i.  5,  6) ;  and 
in  the  days  of  Paul  (Ephesians,  2. 1-3 ;  see  also  Job,  14. 4 ;  i5*  15, 16 ; 
J.,  3.  6 ;  compared  with  R.,  8.  8  ;  TituS,  3.  2,  3).  The  remedy  for 
this,  sajrs  our  Lord  here,  is  the  active  presence  of  His  disciples 
aunong  their  fellows.  The  character  and  principles  of  Christians, 
brought  into  close  contact  with  it,  are  designed  to  arrest  the  fester- 
ing corruption  of  humanity  and  season  its  insipidity.  But  how,  it 
may  be  asked,  are  Christians  to  do  this  office  for  their  fellow-men, 
if  their  righteousness  only  exasperate  them,  and  recoil  in  eveiy 
form  of  persecution  upon  themselves?  The  answer  is:  That  is 
but  the  first  and  partial  effect  of  their  Christianity  upon  the  world  ; 
though  the  great  proportion  would  dislike  and  reject  the  truth, 
a  small  but  noble  band  would  receive  and  hold  it  iast ;  and  in  the 
struggle  that  would  ensue  one  and  another,  eveo  of  the  opposing 
party,  would  come  over  to  His  ranks ;  and,  at  length,  the  Gospel 

would  carry  all  before  it.    but  if  the  salt  have  mt  hit  aavovr— 

**  become  unsavoury  "  or  "  insipid  ;"  losing  its  saline  or  salting 
property.  The  meaning  is:  If  that  Christianity  on  which  the 
health  of  the  world  depends  does,  in  any  age,  region,  or  individual, 
exist  only  in  name^  or  if  it  contain  not  those  savinr  e/emenli,  for 

want  of  which  the  world  languishes,  wherewith  ehall  it  he  salted  ? 

—  how  shall  the  salting  qualities  be  restored  to  it?  (Cf.  Mk.  9. 50I 
Whether  salt  ever  does  lose  its  saline  property— about  which 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  — is  a  question  of  no  moment  here. 
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The  point  of  the  case  lies  in  the  supposition  that,  i/  if  should  lose 
ii,  the  cooiequence  would  be  as  here  described.  So '  witih 
Christians.  The  question  Is  not  i  Can,  oi  do  the  saints  ever 
totally  lose  that  grwce  which  makes  them  a  blessing  to^  their 
fellow-men?'  But,  what 'is  to  be  the  Issue  oi  that  Christianitf 
which  is  found  wanting  in-  those  elements  which  can  alone 
stay  the  corruption  and  season  the  tasteiessness  of  an  all-  pervading 
carnality  ?  The  restoration  or  noiv-restoration  of  jrmr^,  or  true, 
living  Christianity,  to  those »who  have  lost  ii  has.  in  our  judgment 
nothing  at  all  to  do  here.  The  que:;tlon  it-  not.  If  a  man  lose  his 
gTace,  ho«r  shaU  Ihat  graie  be  restored  to  hlm^  but,  since  living 
Christianity  is  the  only  '-salt  ol  the-  earth,"  if  men  lose  that,  ^hat 
else  can  supply  its  placed  What  follows  is  the  appalling  answer 
to  this  question.  K  is,  tllMetlMb,  |OMl  fw  RotMni  bvt.tobt 
oast  SMI  —  a  figurative  expression  of  indignant  exclusion  from  the 
kingdom  of  God  (C(.  eh,  8.  12 ;  2a.  13  ;  J.  6.  37  ;  9.  34)*  .  and  ts  fee 
trSMSn  aader  fast  of  MOK*- expressive  of  contempt  and  sconi. 
It  is  not  the  mere  want  of  a  certain  character,  but  the  want  of  U  In 
those  wtkomtfrofesshm  and  appemanee  was  fitted  to  beget  exnec- 
tation  of  iindiqg  it    : 

CHAPTER  XV. 

1*32.  Publicans  and  Sinneks  Welcomed  by  Christ  —  Thbbs 
Parablbs  to  Explain  this.  i.  #row  soar  all  tho  pablioaao  aai 
SiaaorOy  1^.—*-  drawn  around  him  by  the  extraordinary  adaptation 
of  His  teaching  to  thetr  case  who,  till  He  appeared,  at  least  his 
forerunner,  might  well  say,  "No  man  careth  for  my  soul."  s. 
laaraMirod,  aayiaf ,  &>0»—  took  it  111,  were  scandalized  at  Him,  and 
insinuated  (on  the  principle  that  a  man  is  known'  by  the  company 
he  keeps)  that  he  must  have  some  secret  svmpafhy  with  their 
charaeter.  But  O  what  a  truth  of  unspeakable  precioosness  do 
their  lips,  as  on  other  occasions,  unconsciously  uttei  I  Now 
follow  three  parables  representing  the  sinner :  <i)  in  his  stupidity ; 
(3)  as  aU'Unconseiomf  of  his  lost  condition  *  (3)  hnowingly  and  will' 
ingly  estranged  from  €oa:  [Bengel.]  The  first  two  set  forth  the 
seehing  love  of  God  \  the  last.  His  receiving  lo«e.  [Trench.]  3-7. 
I.  The  Lost  Sheep -« occurring  again.  Matthew^  i8«  r3-i4t  but 
there  to  show  how  prectous  one  of  His  sheep  Is  to  the  good 
Shepherd,  here  to  show  that  the  shepherd,  though  It  stray  never  so 
widely,  will  seek  it  out,  and  when  he  hath  found  will  rejoice  orer 
it.  loavo  the  aiaoly  Ml  niao  -^  bend  all  His  attention  and  care,  as 
it  were,  to  the  one  object  of  recovering  the  lost  sheep  *  not  saying, 
"  'Tis  but  one  ;  let  it  go ;  enough  remain."  §0  aftor .  . .  vntili  &0. 
—  pointing  to  all  the  diversified  means  which  God  sets  in  oper- 
ation  for  recovering  sinners.  6.  ReioiOO  with  aio,  &C.—  The 
principle  here  is.  that  one  feels  exulerant  joy  to  be  almost  too 
Ksch  for  himself  to  bear  alone  and  is  positively  relieved  by  having 
others  to  share  it  with  him.  (See  v.  10.)  aiaoty-nino  |Mt . . . 
aoodlof  ad  roiMiaMO  *-  not  angels,  whose  place  in  these  parables 
Is  very  difierent  from  this ;  but  those  represented  by  the 
prodigifs  weHiehaved  brother^  who  have   ''served   their   Father 
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maar  years  aad  not  at  anj  time  transgroeaed  His  oonnBandineDt " 
<iB  the  outrageous  sease  of  tke  prodigal).  See  v.  29.  31.  In  other 
frords,  such  as  have  gtovm  -up  ftvm  ckildhaod  ia  the  jfear  o(  God  and 
as  the  sheep  of  His  pasture.  Our  Lord  does  not  say  "  tiM$  Phar* 
Isees  and  scribes'*  were  suoh ;  but  as  there  mat  undoubtedly  such 
a  ctasa^  while  **  the  publicana  aad  sinners  **  were  confessedly  the 
strayed  sheep  and  the  prodigal  children*  He  leaves  them  to  fill 
ap  the  place  of  the  other  class,  if  they  emiid^  8-ia  II.  T»B  Lost 
Coin,  auraep  the  hatMe*^  "  not  done  without  dust. on  man's  part.** 
[Bbngel.]  Ukewita — on  the  same  principle,  |ay.  4lk— Note 
carefully  the  language  here :  -«-  not  "jpf  ^f"  the  part,**  but  "  joy  /«i 
the  presence  oi  the  angels  >  of  God.'*  True  to  the  idea  of  the  para- 
bh^i  The  Great  Shepherd.  The  GteatOwtief  :Hlmseli,  is  He  whose 
tke  joy  properly  is  over  Hi$  own  recovered  property  ;  but  so  vast  and 
aaiii^rfint'  is  it  (Zechariabt.  3.  I7)>  that  as  if  He  could  not  keep  it  to 
Himself,  Be  "  calleth  His  friends  and  aeighliDiini  together  "  ^  His 
wholo  celestial  fiamily'*-*«aaying»  '^  Reioioe  with  mb,  for  I  have 
found- My  sheep. —  My  piece,"  &c.  In  .this  sublime  sense  it  Is 
**  joy  "  before  ^^  or  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  ;*'  tliey  only  **  oatoh 
the  flying  joy,"  sharing  it  with  Him  /  The  application  of  this  to 
the  reception  of  those  piibliGans  and  sinners  that  stood  around 
our  Lord  is  grand  in  the  extreme ;  "  Ye  turn  from  these  lost  ones 
witht  disdain,  and  because  I  do  not  do  the  same,  ye  murmur  at  it ; 
ba^  a  very  different  feeling  is  cifeerished  In  heaven :  There,  the  re- 
covevy  of  even  one  such  outcast  is  watched  with  iaiarast  aad 
hailed  with  foy ;  nor  are  they  left  to  come  home  of  themselves  or 
perish ;  for  lo !  even  now  the  Gr^at  Shepbeid  is  going  after  His 
lost  sheep«  and  the  Owner  is  making  dili^^t  aearch  for  the  lost 
property ;  and  He  is  finding  U  too,  and  bringing  It  back  with  joy, 
and  all  heaven  is  full  of  it."  (Let  the  readeti  mark  what  sublime 
claims  foi  Himself  our  Lord  covertly  puts.ta  here— as  if  in  Him 
they  beheld,  all  unknown  to  themselves,  nothing  less  than  heaven 
in  the  habiliments  of  earth,  the  Great  Shepherd  above,  clothed  in 
a  garment  of  flesh,  come  "  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  \ ") 
11-33.  III.  The  PrqdiqaL  Son.  la.  the  youaf€r — as  the  more 
thoughtless,  taid,  Ibo.  —weary  of  restraint,  p^iiting  for  independ- 
ence, unable-  longer  to  abide  the  check  of  a  father's  eye.  Tids  is 
man^  impatient  of  Divine  control,  desiring  to  be  iadepeadent  of 
God,  seeking  to  be  his  own  master  t  that  *'  sin  of  sins,  in  which  alt 
subsequent  sins  are  included  as  in  their  germ,  for  they  are  but  the 
unfolding ol  this  one."  [Trench.]  htt4hrhM,4.e.— Thus  "God. 
when  His  service  no  longer  appears  a  perfect  freedom,  and  man 
promisira .  himself  something  far  better  elsewhere,  allows  him  to 
make  the  trial :  and  he  shall  discover,  if  need  be  by  saddest  proof, 
that  to  depart  from  Him  is  not  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  but  to  ex- 
change a  light  yoke  for  a  heavy  one,  and  one  gracious  Master  for 
a  thousand  imperious  tyrants  and  lords."  [Te'Ench^]  13.  ift 
VIMV  dAya—- intoxicated  with  his  new-found  resources,  and  eager 
for  the  luxury  of  using  tbem  at  will,  a  fhr  OMMry-- beyond  all 
danger  of  interference  from  home.  Wltttd,  ibt*  -*-  So  Jong  as  it 
lastedrthe  inward  monitor  (Isaiah,  55.  a)  would  be  silenced  (Isaiah, 
9.  10;  57.  10:  Amos,  4.  6.10).    riotous  living  — z^.  30.  '*with  har- 
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lots."  Ah '  but  this  reaches  farther  than  the  sensualist ;  for  *'  ia 
the  deep  tymboMcaA  language  of  Scripture  fornication  'w  thte 
standing  image  of  idolatiy :  they  are  in  fact  ever  spoken  of  as- 
one  and  the  same  sin,  considered  now  in  its  fleshly,  now^n  its 
spiritual,  aspect"^'  (isremlah,  3;  Ezekiel,  16  and  17).  [Trsngh.] 
>4.  wliMi  he  had  tpent  all ...  a  wiflity  liimlne  — a.  mysterious 

providence  holding  back  the  faihine  tili  he  was  m  circumstances 
to  feel  it  iti  all  its  rigour.  Thus,  like  Jonah,  whom  the  storm  dkl 
not  overtake  'till  o*  the  mighty  deep,  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves, 
does  the  sinner  teel  as  if  "  the  stars  in  their  courses  were  fighting 
against"  him  (Judges,  5.  20).  la  waat-^the  first  stage  of  his  bit* 
ter  experience,  and  preparation  foi  a  change.  15.  raiaatl  hiaiaeif, 
1^0.  —  his  pride  not  yet  humbled,  unable  to  brook  the  shame  of  a 
return.  tO-faad  8Wiaa»*<''Gkd  to  keep  life  in  any  how,  behokl  the 
son  sunk  into  a  swine-hetd,  among  the  Jews,  on  account  of  the 
pf ofaibiilon  of  swine^s  flesh,  emphatically  vile !  He  who .  begins 
-by^Qsing  the  world  as  x  servant,  to  minister  to  his  pleasure,  enils 
by  reversing  the  relationship  (Trench.!  16.  woaM  faia  luKM 
flHeil'^  rather,  *^  was  fam  to  fill/'  ace  greedily  of  the  only  food  he 
roald  get.  the  husks -^'^  the  hulls  of  a  leguminous  plant  which 
in  ihe  East  is  the  food  of  cattle  and  swine,  and  often  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  poorest  in  times  of  distress.'  [Stiki.1  aa  maa  gava 
hiai  ^-  not  this  food,  for  that  he  had,  but  any  thing  Better  (Jeremiah, 
30  14).  This  was  his  lowest  depth  — perishing  unpiHed^  alone  in  the 
worlds  a.nd  ready  to  disappear  from  it  unmissedl  But  this  is  just  the 
blessed  turning-point ;  midnight  before  dawn  of  day  (2  Chroaides, 
12.  8:  $3.  11-13,  Jeremiah,  2.  19).  aama  to  hla»elf — Befbce,  be 
had  been  "  beside  himself  "(Ecclesiastes,  9.  3),  in  what  sense  will 
presently  appear?  how  aiaav  hired,  4o.  — What  a  testimony lo 
the  nature  of  the  home  he  had  left !  But  did  he  not  know  all  this 
ere  he  departed  atid  every  day  of  his  voluntary  ezHe?  He  did, 
and  he  did  not.  His  heart  being  wholly  estranged  from  home  and 
steeped  in  selfish  gratifications,  his  father's  house  never  xame 
within  the  range  of  his  vision,  or  but  as  another  name  for  bondage 
and  gloom.  Now  empty,  desolate,  withered,  perishing,  howte^  with 
all  its  peace,  plenty,  freedom,  digni^,  starts  into  view,  fills  all  his 
visions  as  a  warm  and  living  reality,  and  breaks  his  heart.  x8. 
"  I  WILL  ARisK  AND  GO  TO  If Y  FATHER  !  '*  The  ohangs  has/cQme  at 
last,  and  what  a  change  !•— couched  in  terms  of  such  exquisite 
simplicity  and  power  as  if  expressly  framed  for  all  heart-broken 
penitents.  Father,  &0.  —  Mark  the  term.  Though  "no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  his  son,"  the  prodigal  sinner  is  taught  to  claim 
the  degraded  and  defiled^  but  still  existing  relationship,  asking  not 
to  be  made  a  servant,  but  rtmaifdng  a  son  to  be  made  t^4v  a  ser- 
vant," willing  to  take  the  lowest  place  and  do  the  meanest  work. 
Ah !  and  is  it  come  to  this?  Once  it  was,  "Any  place  rather  than 
home."  Now,  "  O  that  home,  could  I  but  dare  to  hope  that  the 
door  of  it  would  not  be  closed  against  me,  how  gladly  would  I 
take  any  place  md  do  any  work,  happy  only  to  be  there  at  all," 
Well,  that  is  conversion '^noiYiXtiK  absolutely  new,  yet  all  new:;  old 
familiar  things  seem  in  a  newli^t  and  for  the  first  time  as  realities 
of  overwhelming  magnitude  and  power.    How  this  is  brought  ahoui 
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tktparaiUt  says  n&i,  (We  have  that  abundantly  elsewhere.  Phil* 
ippiaos,  a.  13,  &c.)  Its  one  object  is  to  paint  the  welcome  katm  oi 
the  greatest  sinners,  when  (no  matter  for  the  present  Acw)  they 
**  arise  and  go  to  their  Father/'  20.  a  great  way  Off —  O  yes,  when 
bnt  the  face  is  turned  komnmrd,  though  as  yet  far,  far  away,  our 
Father  recognizes  His  own  child  in  us,  and  bounds  to  meet  us — 
not  saying.  Let  him  come  to  me  and  sue  for  pardon  first,  but  him- 
self taking  the  first  step,  fell  ofl  hie  Deck  and  kieeeti  hia — What ! 
In  all  his  filth  ?  Yes.  In  all  his  rags  ?  Yes.  In  all  his  haggard, 
•battered  wretchedness?  Yes.  "Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven/' 
Jsthis  Thy  portraiture?  It  is  even  so  (Jeremiah,  31.  9o).  And 
becanse  it  is  so  I  wonder  not  that  such  incomparable  teaching  hath 
made  the  world  new.  ai.  Fatlier,  i  have  tlMietl,  &^  — ^*This 
confession  is  uttered  after  thi  kiss  of  rtcotuiUatioH"  (Eiekiel, 
16. 63).  [Trench.]  la.  but  the  Father  eald,  Lc,  —  The  son  has 
not  said  all  he  purposed,  not  so  much  because  the  father's  demon- 
atiations  had  rekindled  the  filial,  and  swallowed  up  all  servile, 
feeling  [Trench]  (see  the  word  *' Father,"  v.  z8),  but  beeanse 
the  father's  heart  is  made  to  appear  too  full  to  listen,  at  that 
moment,  to  more  in  this  strain,  tlie  beet  robe — Cf.  Zechariah,  3. 
4,  5,  "  Take  away  the  filthy  garments  from  him ;  behold  I  have 
clothed  thee  with  change  of  raiment ;  and  they  clothed  him  irith 
garments"  (Isaiah,  61.  10;  Revelation,  3.  18).  a  ring--(Cf. 
Genesis,  41.  4a;  James,  a.  a),  ehoee  —  slaves  went  barefoot. 
Thus,  we  have. here  a  threefold  symbol  of  freedom  and  honour 
restored  as  the  fruit  of  perfect  recanciiiation,  33.  the  fatted  oalf — 
kept  for  festive  occasions.  24.  lay  eon  —  now  twice  his  son. 
dead  . . .  loet  —  to  me  ;  to  kimsejf-^  to  my  service,  my  satisfaction ; 
to  his  own  dignity,  peace,  profit,  alive  aoaJa  . .  .  Ibuad — to  all 
these,  merry  — See  v.  10.  as.  in  the  neM  — engaged  in  his 
Other's  business ;  Cf,  ao,  "  These  many  years  do  I  serve  thee." 

38.  came  hie  father  oat  and  eatreated  him  — "Like  as  a  father 

pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord.pltieth  them  that  fear  Him" 
(Psalm  103. 13).  As  it  is  the  elder  brother  who  now  errs,  so  it  is 
tAe  same  paternal  compassion  which  had  fallen  on  the  neck  of  the 
younger  that  comes  forth  and  pleads  with  the  elder.    39.  theee 

many  yeare...  neither  traaegreeeed  at  any  time,  &.e.— The 

words  are  not  to  be  pressed  too  far.  He  is  merely  contrasting 
Hs  constancy  of  love  and  service  with  the  conduct  of  his  brothers ; 
just  as  Job,  resenting  the  charge  of  hypocfisyhy  his  friends,  speaks 
as  if  nothing  could  be  laid  to  his  charge  (lob,  33.  lo-ia),  and 
David  too  (Psalm  18.  ao-a4).  The  father  atUsts  the  truth  of  aU  he 
mys.  never  a  kid  — I  say  not  a  calf  but  not  even  a  kid.  that  I 
might  make  merry  with  my  frienoe— Here  lay  his  misappre- 
hension. It  was  no  entertainment  for  the  gratification  of  the 
prodigal ;  it  was  a  father's  expression  of  the  joy  he  felt  at  his 
recovery,  thy  toa  . . .  thy  living  —  How  unworthy  a  reflection 
on  the  common  father  of  both,  for  the  one  not  only  to  disown  the 
other,  but  fling  him  over  upon  his  father  as  if  he  should  say :  Take 
him  and  have  joy  of  him !  31.  Soa,  &e. — The  lather  resents  not 
the  insult ;  how  could  he,  after  the  largeness  of  heart  which  had 
kissed  the  returning  prodigal?     He  calmly  expostulates  with 
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him,  *'  Son,  listen  to  reason.  What  need  for  special,  exuberant 
yoy  over  thee?  Didst  thou  say,  '*X^,  these  manv  years  do  I  serve 
thee?  In  that  saidst  thou  truly  ;  but  just  for  that  reason  do  I  not 
set  the  whole  household  rejoicing  over  thee.  For  thee  \m 
reserved  what  is  higher  sHU — a  tranquil  life-long  satisfaction  ia 
thee,  as  a  true-hearted,  faithful  son  in  thy  father's  house,  nor  of  the 
inheritance  reserved  for  thee  is  aught  alienated  by  this  festive  and 
fitting,  joy  over  the  onqe  foolish,  but  now  wise  and  newly-recovered' 
one."  32.  it  was  meet  —  "  Was  it  possible  he  should  simply  take 
his  long  vacant  place  in  the  family,  without  one  special  sign  of 
wonder  and  delight  at  the  change?  Would  that  have  been 
nature  f"  But  this  being  the  meaning  of  the  festivity  it  would,  for 
that  very  reason,  be  temporary.  In  time,  the  dutifulness  of  even 
the  younger  son  would  become  the  law  and  not  the  exception ;  he 
too,  at  length,  might  venture  to  say,  "  Lo,  these  many  years  do  I 
serve  thee  ;'*  and  of  him  the  father  would  say :  *'  Son,  thou  ait 
ever  with  me."  In  that  case,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  ''meet 
that  they  should  make  merry  and  be  glad."  Tlie  lessons  are 
obvious,  but  how  beautiful !  (i)  The  deeper  sunk  and  the  longer 
estranged  any  sinner  is,  the  more  exuberant  is  the  joy  which  his 
recovenr  occasions.  (2)  Siich  joy  is  not  the  portion  of  those  whose 
whole  lives  have  been  spent  in  the  service  of  their  Father  in 
heaven.  (3)  Instead  of  grudgipg  the  want  of  this,  they  should 
deem  it  the  highest  testimony  to  their  life-long  fidelity,  that  sbme- 
thing  better  is.  reserved  for  them,  the  deep,  aJ^iding  complacency 
of  their  Father  in  heaven. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

1-31.  Parables  of  the  Unjust  Steward  and  of  the  Rich  Maw 
AND  Lazarus,  or,  the  Right  Use  of  Money,  i.  steward — 
manager  of  his  estate.  aCCU^ed  —  informed  upon,  had  wasted  — 
rather  "  was  wasting."  3.  Cannot  dfg . . .  to  beg,  ashamed  —  there- 
fore, when  dismissed,  shall  be  in  utter  ^i^nt.  4.  may  receive  me, 
dbC.  —  Observe  his  one  object —  when  cast  out  of  one  home  to  secure 
another^.  This  is  the  key  to  the  parable,  on  which  there  have  been 
many  di£fering  views.  5-7.  Fifty . . .  fourscore  -^  deducting  a  half 
from  the  debt  of  the  one,  and  a  fifth  from  that  of  the  other.  8. 
the  lord  —  evidently  the  steward's  lord,  so  called  in  v,  3,  5.  Com- 
mended, dkC.  —  not  for  his  "  injustice,"  but  "  because  he  had  done 
wisely r  or  prudently ;  with  commendable  foresight  atid  skillful 
adaptation  of  means  to  end.  children  of  thIS  WOrlcf—  so  ch.  20.  34 ; 
Cf.  Psalm  17. 14  ("their  portion  in  this  life");  Philippians,  3. 19 
("  mind  earthly  things  "),  Psalm  4. 6,  7.  in  (or  for)therr'aeneraliM 
—  I.  e.t  for  the  purposes  of  the  "  world  "  they  are  "  of."  fte  greater 
wisdom  (or  shrewdness)  of  the  one,  in  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
and  in  energetic,  determined  prosecution  of  them,  is  none  of  It 
for  (7(0^  and  eternity — a  region  they  were  never  in,  an  atmosphere 
they  never  breathed,  an  undiscpvered  world,  an  unborn  existence 
to  them  —  but  all  for  the  purposes  of  their  own  groveling  and 
fleeting  generation,  chiidren  of  light  — so  John,  12.  36  ;  Ephc- 
sians,  ^.  8  ;  i  Thessalonians,  5.  5.     Yet  this  is  only  "  as  night-birds 
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see  better  in  the  dark  than  those  of  the  day  — owls  than  eagles." 
[Caj£TAN  and  Trench.]  But  we  may  learn  lessons  from  them  as 
our  Lord  now  shows,  and  *'  be  wise  as  serpents*'  9.  nakd  fH^ndS 
0f —  turn  to  your  own  advantage  ;  i .  e.^  as  the  steward  did.  *'  by 
showing  mercy  to  the  poor*'  (Daniel.  4.  27) ;  Cf.  12.  33  ;  14.  13,  14. 
naaimoil  of  unriahteousnees  —  treacherous,    precarious.     (Mat- 

thew»6. 34.)   ye  fail  — in  respect  of  life,   tliev  may  receive  yoii 

—  not  generally.  *'  ye  may  be  received  "  (as  en."  6.  38,  '*  shall  men 
give),  but  "  those  ye  have  relieved  may  rise  up  as  witnesses  for 
you  a^  the  great  day.  *^  Then.  like  the  steward,  when  turned  out 
of  on^  home  shall  ye  secure  another  ;  but  better  th^n  he,  a  heav- 
•enly  for  an  earthly,  an  everlasting  for  a  temporary  habitation." 
Money  is  not  here  made  the  key  to  heaven,  more  than  "  the  deeds 
•done  in  the  body'*  in  general,  according  to  which,  as  a  test  of 
character —  but  not  by  the  merit  of  which —  men  are  to  be  judged 
<3  Corinthians,  5.  10),  and  see  Matthew,  25.  34-40.     10.    He,  i.0. 

—  a  maxim  of  great  pregnancy  and  value  ;  rising  from  the  priu/ence 
which  the  steward  had  to  the  fidelity  which  he  had  not.  the  '*  harm- 
lessness  of  the  dove,  to  which  the  serpent "  with  all  his  **  wisdom  " 
is  a  total  stranger.  Fidelity  depends  not  on  the  amount  intrusted, 
but  on  the  sense  of  responsibility.  He  that  feels  this  in  little  will 
feel  it  in  much,  and  conversely.  11.  X2.  unrinbteoua  mammoil  — 
To  the  whole  of  this  He  applies  the  disparaging  term  "what  is 
least."  in  contrast  with  "  the  true  riches/'  another  man's  , .  .  VOUr 
own  —  an  impprtant  turn  to  the  subject.  Here  all  we  have  is  on 
trust  as  stewards,  who  have  an  account  to  render.  Hereafter,  what 
the  faithful  have  will  be  their  ovm  property^  being  no  longer  on 
probation  but  in  secure  undisturbed,  rightful,  everlasting  posses- 
sioiit  and  enjoyment  of  all  that  is  graciously  bestowed  on  us. 
ThuJ^  money  is  neither  to  be  idolised  nor  despised;  we  must  sit  loose 
to  it  and  use  it  for  God's  glory.  13.  can  aerve  —  be  efitirely  at  the 
commi^nd  of^  and  this  is  true  even  where  the  services  are  not  op- 
posed! hate . . .  love  —  showing  that  the  two  here  intended  are  in 
uncompromising  hostility  to  each  other  : — an  awfully  searching 
principle  !  14-18.  COVetOUS  . . .  dorldCd  him  —  sneered  at  him  ; 
their  master-sin  being  too  plainly  struck  at  for  them  to  relish. 
But  it  was  easier  to  run  down  than  to  refute  such  teaching.    Justify 

yourselvee -^  make  a  show  of  righteousness,    highly  eaieemed 

among  men — generally  carried  away  b^'  plausible  appearances. 
(See  I  Samuel,  16.  7  ;  and  ch.  14. 11.)  The  Law,  A.C. —(Matthew. 
II.  13.)  —  Though  even  the  Old  Testament  announces  the  ultimate 
"  perdition  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  in  contrast  with  the  im- 
mutability of  Jehovah  (Psalm  102.  24-27).  the  prevalent  represen- 
tation of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  Scripture,  when  employed 
as  a  popular  figure,  is  that  of  their  stability  (Psalm  119.  89-91 ; 
Ecqlesiastes,  i.  4;  Jeremiah,  33.  25.  26).  It  is  the  enduring  stabil- 
ity, then,  of  the  great  truths  and  principles,  moral  and  spiritual, 
of  the  Old  Testament  Revelation  which  our  Lord  thus  expresses. 
one  tittle — one  of  those  little  strokes  by  which  alone  some  dL 
the  Hebrew  letters  are  distinguished  from  others  like  them.  The 
meaning  is.  that  "  not  so  much  as  the  smallest  loss  of  authority  or 
yitality  shall  ever  come  over  the  law."     The  law  of  Divorce  — ac- 
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cording  to  its  strictness  or  laxity — has  so  intimate  a  bearing  tipon 
puritjr  in  the  married  life,  that  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
to  allude  to  the  loose  views  on  that  subject  then  current.  A  civil 
enactment  on  the  subject  of  Divorce,  quoted  from  Deuteronomy, 
24. 1 ;  a  legal  check  upon  reckless  and  Qrranoical  separation.  The 
one  legitimate  ground  of  divorce  allowed  was,  "  some  unclean- 
ness  "  —  in  other  words,  conjugal  infidetity.  But  while  one  schf  ol 
of  interpreters  (that  of  Shammai)  explained  this  auite  correctly, 
as  prohibiting  divorce  in  every  case  save  that  of  adultery,  another 
school  (that  of  Hillel)  stretched  the  expression  so  far  as  to  include 
eveiy  thing  in  the  wife  offensive  or  disagreeable  to  the  husband  — 
a  view  of  the  law  too  well  fitted  to  minister  to  caprice  and  de- 
praved inclination  not  to  find  extensive  favour.  And,  indeed,  to 
this  day  the  Jews  allow  divorces  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts. 

«Dd  whatsoever  shall  mtLtry  her  that  Is  put  away  fk'oiii  her  husband 

—  for  any  thing  short  of  conjugal  infidelity — CORimltteth  adultery — 
for  if  the  commandment  is  broken  by  the  one  party,  it  must  be  by 
the  other  also  Whether  the  innocent  party,  after  a  just  divorce,  may 
lawfully  marry  again,  is  not  treated  of  here.  The  Church  of  Rome 
says,  ^fo ;  but  the  Greek  and  Protestant  Churches  allow  it.  every 
naa  pr^SSeth,  liO. —  Publicans  and  sinners,  all  indiscriminately, 
are  eagerly  pressing  into  it ;  and  ye,  interested  adherents  of  the  mere 
forms  of  an  economy  which  is  passing  a^vay,  "  discerning  not  the 
signs  of  this  time,"  will  allow  the  tide  to  gopastyou,  and  be  found 
a  stranded  monument  of  blindness  and  obstinacy,  it  Is  easier,  ItC. 
^  Matthew,  5. 17,  i&  Putteth  away  his  wife,  AO.— -(Matthew,  19. 
3-g.)  Far  from  intending  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  law,  in  these 
allusions  to  a  new  economy,  our  Lord,  in  this  unexpected  way, 
sends  home  its  high  rf^quirements  with  a  pungency  which  the  Phar- 

isees  would  not  fail  to  feel.    19.  purple  and  fine  linen,  &c.— 

Cf.  Esther,  8.  15  ;  Reveiation,  18.  12,  wanting  nothing  which  taste 
and  appetite  craved,  and  money  could  procure.  20,  31.  laid  — 
having  to  be  carried  and  put  down,  fklll  of  SOres — open,  running, 
"not  closed  nor  bound  up,  nor  mollified  with  ointment."  (Isaiah, 
X.  6.)  desirinn  to  be  M  with — but  was  not.  [Grotius,  Bengel, 
Meyer,  Trench,  &c.]  ;  the  words  may  mean  indeed  "was  fain  to 
feed  on,"  or  "  gladly  .^a  on,*'  as  ch.  15.  16.  [Alpord,  Webster, 
&  Wilkinson,  &c.]    But  the  context  rather  favors  the  former. 

Ilek^d,  tbO.  —  a  touching :t  of  brute  pity,  in  the  absence  of  human 

relief  It  is  a  case  of  heartless  indifference,  amid  luxuries  of 
every  kind,  to  one  of  God^s  pv^orest  and  most  afflicted  ones,  pre- 
sented daily  before  the  eve.  22.  dies — his  burial  was  too  unim- 
portant to  mention  ;  while  "the  rich  man  died  and  was  buried" ^^ 
his  carcase  carried  in  pomp  to  its  earthly  resting-place.  In  Ahra- 
ham'S  bosom  —  as  if  seen  reclining  next  to  him  at  the  heavenly 
feast.  (Matthew,  8.  11.)  23.  In  hell  —  not  the  final  place  of  the 
lost  (for  which  another  word  is  used),  but  as  we  say  "  the  unseen 
world."  But  as  the  object  here  is  certainly  to  depict  the  whole  tor-. 
ment  kA  the  one  and  Xht  perfect  bliss  of  the  other,  it  comes  in  this 
case  to  much  the  same,  seeth  Abraham  —  not  God,  to  whom 
therefore  he  cannot  cry.  [Bengel.]  Fattier  Abraham  —  a  well- 
founded,  but  unavailing-claim  of  natural  descent  (ch.  3.  8  ;  John, 

3«J 
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B.  37)*  24,  aeroy  on  M6  —  who  never  showed  anj.  (James,  2. 13.] 
send  Lnzarus  — the  pining  victim  of  his  hierciless  neglect  thnt 
he  may  —  take  me  hence  ?  No ;  that  he  dares  not  to  ask.  dip . . . 
tongue  —  1.  /..  the  Uast  conceivable  and  the  most  momentary  abate- 
ment of  his  torment ;  that  is  all.  But  even  this  he  is  told  is  (i.) 
unreasonable,  25,26.  Son  —  stinging  acknowledgment  of  the  claim- 
ed relationship.  thOH  . . .  Laiaroe,  IkO.  —  As  it  is  a  great  law  of 
God*s  kingdom,  that  the  nature  of  our  present  desires  shall  rule  that 
of  our  future  bliss  ^  so  by  that  law,  he  whose  "good  things,"  craved 
and  enjoyed,  were  all  bounded  by  time,  could  look  for  none  after 
his  connection  with  time  had  come  to  an  end.  (Ch.  6.  24.)  But  by 
the  same  law,  he  whose  "  evil  things,"  all  crowded  into  the  pres- 
ent life,  drove  him  to  seek,  and  find  consolation  in  a  life  beyond 
the  grave,  is  by  death  released  from  all  evil  and  ushered  into  un- 
mixed and  uninterrupted  good.  (Ch.  6.  21.)  (2)  It  is  impossible, 
besidee  til  this  —  '*  independently  of  this  consideration."  a  great 
gulf  fixed  —  by  an  irrevocable  decree  there  has  been  placed  a  vast 
impassable  abyss  between  the  two  states,  and  the  occupants  of 
each.  27-31.  Then  he  said  —  now  abandoning  all  hope  for  him- 
self,   send  blm  to  my  father's  house,  &.o. — no  waking  up  of  good 

in  the  heart  of  the  lost,  but  bitter  reproach  against  God  and  the 
old  economy,  as  not  warning  him  sufficiently.  f'^^^^^J  ^^ 
answer  of  Abraham  is.  They  are  sufficiently  warned,  nay — giving 
the  lie  to  Abraham.  If,  &C.  — a  principle  of  awful  magnitude  and 
importance.  The  greatest  miracle  will  have  no  effect  on  those  who 
are  determined  not  to  believe.  A  real  Lazarus  soon  "  rose  from 
the  dead,"  but  the  sight  of  him  by  crowds  of  people,  inclined 
thereby  to  Christ,  only  crowned  the  unbelief  and  hastened  the 
murderous  plots  of  the  Pharisees  against  the  Lord  of  gloiy ;  nor 
has  His  own  resurrection,  far  more  overpowering,  yet  won  over 
that  "  crooked  and  pexverse  nation." 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

l-IO.  Offenses— Faith  — Humility.  2.  millstone—  Mat- 
thew, 18.  6,  7.)  The  word  here  is  simply  "  millstone,"  without 
expressing  of  which  kind.  But  in  Matthew,  18.  6,  it  is  the  "ass- 
turned  "  kind,  far  heavier  than  the  small  hand-mill  turned  by 
female  slaves,  as  in  ch.  17-  35.  It  is  of  course  the  same  which  is 
meant  here,  and  he  were  oast  into  the  sea  — meaning,  that  if  by 
such  a  death  that  stumbling  were  prevented,  and  so  its  eternal 
consequences  averted,  it  would  be  a  happy  thing  for  them.  Here 
follows  a  striking  verse  in  Matthew,  18.  7,  '*  Woe  unto  the  world 
because  of  offenses  ! "  — "  There  will  be  stumblings  and  falls  and 
loss  of  souls  enough  from  the  world^s  treatment  of  disciples» 
without  any  addition  from  you :  dreadful  vrill  be  its  doom  in  con- 
sequence ;  see  that  ye  share  not  in  it.**  "  For  it  must  needs  be 
that  offenses  come ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offense 
cometh?"  *'The  struggle  between  light  and  darkness  will  in- 
evitably cause  stumblings,  but  not  less  guilty  is  he  who  willfully 
makes    any  to  stumble.      (Matthew,  18.  15-17.   21,   21.)    3.   if 
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thy  brother  tretpast  — Neither  harbour  a  grudge  against  jour 
oAnding  brother,  nor  break  forth  upon  him  in  presence  of  the 
unbelieving,  but  take  him  aside,  show  him  his  fault,  and,  if  he  own 
and  make  reparation  for  it,  you  have  done  more  service  to  him 
tiian  even  justice  to  yourself.  MveR  tiWM  —  not  a  lower  measure 
of  the  forgiving  spirit  than  the  "  seventy-times  seven  '*  enjoined 
on  Peter,  which  was  occasioned  by  his  asking  if  he  was  to  stop  at 
seven  times.  **  No,*'  is  the  virtual  answer,  "  though  it  comes  to 
seventy  times  that  number,  if  only  he  ask  forgiveness  in  sincerity." 
5.  Lortf  —  See  ch.  10.  i.  iBcrcast  our  faith  — moved  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  avoiding  and  forgiving  **  offenses."  This  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  a  spitttual  operation  upon  their  souls  was 
solicited  of  Christ  by  the  Twelve  ;  but  a  kindred  and  higher 
prayer  had  been  offered  before,  by  one  with  far  fewer  opportunities. 
**  Lord,  I  believe,  keep  thou,"  etc.  Mark,  9.  24.  6.  (Mark,  11. 
33-24.)  6.  BetboM  plackod  op  by  the  root— Here  is  the  lesson 
now.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  supposed  ^^  that  they  might 
wish  a  mountain  removed  and  cast  into  the  sea,  a  thing  far  re- 
moved from  any  thing  which  they  could  be  thought  actually  to 
desire  —  it  is  plain  that  not  physical  but  moral  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  His  kingdom  were  in  the  Redeemer's  view,  knd  that 
what  He  designed  to  teach  was  the  great  lesson,  that  no  obstacle 
should  he  €tble  to  stand  before  a  confiding  faith  in  God,  7-10.  Oav 
onto  him  by  and  by  — the  "by  and  by  "(or  rather  "directly'*) 
should  be  Joined  not  to  the  saying  but  the  going: — "Go 
directly."  The  connection  here  is :  "  But  when  your  faith  has 
been  so  increased  as  both  to  avoid  and  forgive  offenses,  and 
do  things  impossible  to  all  but  faith,  be  not  puffed  as  though  you 
had  laid  the  Lord  under  any  obligations  to  you.  I  trow  not  —  or, 
as  we  say,  when  much  more  is  meant,  **  I  should  think  not,"  un- 
profitable —  a  word  which,  though  usually  denoting  the  opposite  of 
profit,  is  here  used  simply  in  its  negative  sense,  "  We  have  not, 
as  his  servants,  profited  or  benefited  God  at  all."  (Cf.  Job,  22.  2, 3  ; 
Romans,  11.  35.) 

11-19.  Ten  Lepers  Cleansed.    11-13.  through  midst  of  Samaria 
and  Galilee  —  probably  on  the  confines  of  both,    stood  afar  off— 

Cf.  Leviticus,  13.  45,  46.  they  lified  up  —  their  common  misery 
drawing  these  poor  outcasts  together  (2  Kings,  7. 3).  nay,  making 
them  forget  the  fierce  national  antipathy  of  Jew  and  .  Samaritan. 
[Trench.]  Jesus,  IbC.  —  Cf.  Matthew,  20.  30-33-  How  quick  a 
teacher  is  felt  misery,  even  though  as  here  the  teaching  maybe 
soon  forgotten!  14.  Go  ShOW  VOUrselves  — a  palpable  witness 
that  the  Great  Healer  had  inoeed  come,  and  that  **  God  had 
visited  His  people."  Matthew,  8.  4.  Thus  too  would  the  Samari- 
tan be  taught  that  *'  salvation  is  of  the  Jews."  (John,  4.  22.)  as 
they  went,  were  Oleansed  —  In  how  many  different  ways  were  our 
Lord's  cures  wrought,  and  this  different  from  all  the  rest.  17,  18. 
Were  there  not  ten  oleansed  —  rather, "  Were  not  the  ten  cleansed  ?  " 
s.  e^  the  whole  of  them  —  an  example  (by  the  way)  of  Christ's  omnis- 
cience. [BengelJ  this  stranger— "this  alien  "  (literally,  "of 
another  race  ").  The  language  is  that  of  wonder  and  admiration, 
as  is  expressly  said  of  another  exhibition  of  Gentile  faith,  Mal- 
ays 
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thew,  8.  lo.  19.  ftri86  —  for  he  had  "  fallen  dpwn  on  his  face  at 
His  feet."  V,  16,  and  there  lain  prostrate,  f&ttn  made  time  wliole 
—  not  as  the  others,  merely,  In  body,  but  in  that  higher  spiritual 
sense  with  which  His  constant  language  has  sO  familiarized  us,  &c. 
20-37.  Coming  op  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  op  the  Son 
OF  Man.  ao-25.  Wbeo  —  To  meet  the  erroneous  yiews  not 
onlv  of  the  Pharisees,  but  of  the  disciples  themselves,  our  Lord 
adoresses  both,  announcing  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  under 
different  aspects.  "It  Cometh  not  with  observation  **  —  "with 
watching  "  or  "  lying  in  wait,**  as  for  something  outwardly  impos- 
ing and  at  once  revealing  itself.  Lo  here  I  lo  there!  —  Shut  up 
within  tfUs  or  that  sharply  defined  and  visible  geographical  ox- 
ecclesiastical  limit,  witnio  you  —  is  of  an  internal  and  spiritwU 
character  (as  contrasted  with  their  outside  views  of  it).  But  it  has 
its  external  side  too.  the  days  —  rather  "  days."  will  COffle  —  as 
ch.  19.  43  —  when,  amid  calamities,  &c.,  you  will  anxiously  look 
for  a  deliverer,  and  deceivers  will  put  themselves  forward  in  this 
character,  one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man  —  Himself  again 
among  them  but  for  one  day ;  as  we  say  when  all  seems  to  be 
going  wrong,  and  the  one  person  who  could  keep  them  right  is 
removed.  [Neander  in  Stier,  &c.]  "This  is  said  to  guard 
against  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  His  visible  presence  would 
accompany  the  manifestation  and  establishment  of  His  kinffdom.^' 
rWsBSTER  &  Wilkinson.]  they  shall  say,  See  here  ...  60  not, 
IlC. — "a  warning  to  all  so-called  expositors  of  prophecy  and 
their  followers,  who  cry,  Lo  there  and  see  here,  every  time  that 
war  breaks  or  revolutions  occur."  [Alford.]  as  iightnino... 
SO  the  Son  of  Man— i.^.,  it  will  be  as  manifest.  *^The  Lord 
speaks  here  of  His  coming  and  manifestation  in  a  prophetically 
indefinite  manner,  and  in  these  preparatoiy  words  blends  into  one 
the  distinctive  epochs^  [Stier.]  When  the  whole  polity  of  the 
Jews,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  alike,  was  broken  up  at  once,  and 
its  continuance  rendered  impossible,  by  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, it  became  as  manifest  to  all  as  the  lightning  of  heaven  that 
the  Kingdom  of  God  h^d  ceased  to  exist  in  its  old,  and  had 
entered  on  a  new  and  p<irfectly  different  form.  So  it  may  be  again, 
ere  its  final  and  greatest  change  at  the  personal  coming  of  Christ, 
of  which  the  words  in  their  highest  sense  are  alone  true.  But 
Urst .  .  .  suffer,  &.0.  —  This  shows  that  the  more  immediate  refer- 
ence  of  the  previous  verse  is  to  an  event  soon  to  follow  the  death 
of  Christ.  It  was  designed  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  "  His 
disciples  "  from  the  glare  in  which  His  foregoing  words  had  in- 
vest^ the  approaching  establishment  of  His  kingdom.  26-30. 
eat .  .  .  married,  planted,  &C.  —  all  the  ordinary  occupations  and 
enjoyments  of  life.  Though  the  antediluvian  world  and  the  cities 
of  the  plain  were  awfully  wicked,  it  is  not  their  wickedness^  but 
their  worldliness^  their  unbelief  and  indiiTerence  to  the  future, 
their  unpreparednessy  that  is  here  held  up  as  a  warning.  N.  B.-r^ 
These  recorded  events  of  Old  Testament  history  —  denied  or 
explained    away    now-a-days   by  not    a   few  —  are    referred   to 

here  2a  facts,    31-33.  to  take  it  away  . . .  remember,  &o.  — a 

warning  against  that    lingering   reltutance    to  part  with  present 
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treosuns  vt\L\€tk  ioduGes  fome  to  ^efpain  in  a  burniiiig  bouse, 
in  hopes  of  uving  this  ^and  that  precious  article,  till  con- 
sumed and  buried  in  its  ruins,  "pie  cases  here  supposed,,  though 
different,  are  similaj.  Lot't  wHb -r^^er  ''  look  bacK  for  that  is  ^1 
that  ia  said  of  her,  and  her  recorded  doom.  Her  heart  was  in 
Sodom  Btill,  and  the  "  look  "  j^t.said,  "  and  must  t  bid  it  adieu  r' 

whosoever,  4rC. — See  ch.  9.  23127.  34.  two  in  one  bed  —  the  pre- 
pared and  unprepared  mingled  in  closest  intercourse  together  in 
the  ordinary  walks  and  fell^wsnips  of  life,  wheu  the  moment  of 
severance  arrives.  Awful  truth!  realized  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  when  the  Christians  foupd  themselves  forced  by 
their  Lord's  directions  (ch.  21.  21)  at  opce  and  forever  away  from 
their  old  associates ;  but  most  of,  all' when  ibe  second  coming  of 
Christ  shall  burst  upon  a  heedless  world.  ,3^.  where  ^  shall  this 
occur?  whereooever,  fcc.  — "As  birds  of  prey  scent  out  the 
carrion,  so  wherever  is  found  a  mass  of  incurable  moral  and 
spiritual  corruption,  there  will  be  seen  alibiing  the  ministers  of 
Divine  judgment/'  a  proverbial  saying  terrj^cally  verified  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  many  times  since;,  though  its  most 
tremendous  illustration  will  be  at  tne  world's  final  day.- 

CHAPtER  XVni. 

1-8.  Parable  of  the  Importunate  Widow,  1-5.  alwaye  — 
Cf.  r.  7.  "night  and  day."  faint,— "lose  heart,^'  or  "slacken." 
fbared  not . . .  nor  regarded.  A  delving  the  vengeance  of  God  and 
despising  the  opinion  of  men.  WldOW^  weak,  desolate  defense- 
less, '(i  Timothy,  5.  5,  which  is  taken  from  this.^,  cafflO  —  "  kept 
coming."  See  v,  5,  "  her  continual  coming.'*  aVOjIfle  'Oie  —  /.  ^., 
rid  me  of  the  oppression  of.'  co^tfnual  cpHlin0 — ''coming  for 
ever."  6-8.  the  Lord  —  a  name  expressive  61  the  authoritative  style 
in  which  he  interprets  his  own  parable,  shall  not  Gotf  —  not  unjust, 
but  the  infinitely  righteous  Juoge.  avongo  —  redeem  from  oppres- 
sion, his  own  elect  —  not  like  this  j^idow,  the  object  of  indifference 
and  contempt,  but  dear  to  Him  as  the  apple  of  the  eye  (Zechariah, 
2. 8).  cry  day  and  night  —  whose  every  cry  ehters  into  the  ears  of 
the  Lord  of  Sabbaotn (James,  5.  4),  and  how  much  more  their  inces- 
sant and  persevering  cries  ?  boafT  long  with  them  —  rather  "  in  their 
case,*'  or  "  on  their  account  *'  (as  James.  6-  7, "  fpj  it  !*).  [Ghotius, 
De  Wette,  &c.]  speedily  —  as  if  paine^^  at  the  long  delay,  im- 
patient for  the  destined  moment  to  interpo^.  (Cf.  Proverbs,  29.  i.) 
neverthelesSi  &C.  — a,  d.^  "  Yet  ere  the  Son  of  Man  comes  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  His  church,  $(^.  low  will  the  hope  of  relief 
sink,  through  the  length  of  the  delay,  ^hat  o^e  will  be  fain  to  ask, 
Will  He  find  any  faith  of  a  coming  jivei^ger  left  on  the  earth? 
From  this  we  learn  (i)  that  thepfin^ry  and  historical  Teierence  of 
this  parable  is  to  the  churc}i  in  its'  widowed,  desolate,  oppressed, 
defenseless  condition  during  the  present  absence  of  her  Lord  in 
the  heavens.  (2)  That,  in  these  circumstances,  importunate,  per- 
severing prayer  for  deliverance  is  the  churches  fitting  exercise. 
(3)  That,  notwithstanding,  every  encouragement  to  this,  so  lo4g 
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will  the  answer  be  delayed/ while  thift  need  of  relief  continues  the 
same,  that  all  hope  of  deliverance  will  have  nearly  died  out,  and 
**  faith  "  of  Christ's  coming  sc^i-cely  to  be  found.  But  the  appli- 
cation of  the  parable,  to  prayer  in  general,  is  so  obvious  as  to  have 
nearly  hidden  Its  more  direct  reference,  and  so  precious  that  one 
cannot  allow  It  to  disappear  in  any  public  and  historical  inter- 
pretation. •  •' 

9-14.  Parable  op  the  PHAtdscE  and  the  Publican,  ti,  la. 
stood  — as  the  Jews  in  prayer..  (Mark,  ri,  25.)  God,  &C.  —  To 
have  been  kept  from  gross  iniquities  was,  undoubteoly,  a  just 
cause  of  thankfulness  to  God ;  but,  instead  of  the  devoutly 
humble,  admiring  frame  which  this  should  inspire,  he  arrogantly 
severs  himself  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  quite  above  them,  and 
with  a  contemptuous  look  at  the  poor  publican,  thanks  God  that 
he  has  not  to  stand  afar  off  like  him,  to  hang  down  his  head  like  a 
bulrush  and  beat  his  breast  like  him.  But  these  are  only  his 
Mu^fv/ excellencies.  "iWs  religious  merits  complete  his  grounds  for 
congratulation.  Not  confining  himself  to  the  one  Divinely  pre- 
scribed, annual  ^t  (Leviticus,  16.  29),  he  was  not  behind  the 
most  rigid;  who  fasted  on  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  every  week 
[Lightpoot],  and  gave  the  tenth,  not  only  of  what  the  law  laid 
under  tithing  but  of  "  all  his  gainf."  Thus,  besides  doing  aU  Mis 
duty  he  did  works  of  sUperero^c^on ;  while  sins  to  confess  and 
spiritual  wants  to  be  supplied  he  seems  to  have  felt  none.  What 
a  Dicture  of  the  Pharisaic  character  and  religion !  13.  ttalldlim 
anr  olT — as  unworthy  to  draw  near;  but  that  was  the  way  to  at 
near.  (Psalm  34. 18  ;  Isaiah,  $7.  15).  woild  noflift  OD— -"blush- 
ing and  ashamed "  to  dp  so.  (Ezra,  9.  6.^  tRIOtOi  «.C.^*  kept 
smiting;"  for  anguish  (ch.  23.  48)^  and  self-reproach  (Jeremiah, 
31. 19).  be  mef  Clfbl  —  "  be  propitiated,"  a  very  unusual  word  in 
such  a  sense,  only  once  else  used  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
sense  of  "  making  reconciliation  *'  'by  sacrifice  (Hebrews,  a.  17.) 
There  may^  therefore,  be  some  allusion  to  this  here,  though  not 
likely,  a  dinner— litcrallv,  ''the  sinner;"  q,  </.,  "If  ever  there 
was  one,  I  am  he.*'  14.  rather  than  the  other — the  meaning  is, 
"and  not  the  other;"  for  the  Pharisee  was  not  seeking  justifica- 
tion and  felt  no  need  of  it.  This  great  law  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  inscribed,  as  in  letters  of  gold, 
over  its  entrance-gate.  And  in  how  many  different  forms  is  it 
repeated.  (PsaLIto  138.  6 ;  147.  6 ;  ch.  i.  53).  To  be  self-emptied 
or  "poor  in  spirit,"  is  the  fundamental  and  indispensable  pre- 
paration for  the  reception  of  the  "  grace  which  bringeth  salvation ;" 
wherever  this  exists  the  "mourning"  for  it  which  precedes  "com- 
fort "  and  the  earnest  "  hungerings  and  thirstinffs  after  righteous- 
ness" which  are  rewarded  by  the  "fullness"  of  it  will,  as  we  see 
here,  be  surely  found.  Such,  therefore,  and  such  only,  are  the 
justified  ones.    (Job,  :^3.  27,  28  ;  Psalm  34. 18  ;  Isaiah,  57.  15). 

15-17.  Little  Children  Brought  to  Christ  —  Infants  —  show- 
ing that  some,  at  least,  of  those  called  in  Matthew  (19.  13)  and  Mark 
iio.  13)  simply  "  little  "  or  "  young  children  "  were  literally  "  babes," 
onch  them  —  or  as  more  fully  in  Matthew,  "put  his  hands  on  them 
tsAprayr  Or  invoke  a  "blessing"  on  them  (Mark,  10.  x6VaLccoid- 
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ing  to  venerable  custom  (Genesis,  48.  14, 15).  rebukMl  than  — 
Repeatedly  the  disciples  thus  interposed,  to  save  annoyance  and 
interruption  to  their  Master,  but,  as  the '  result  showed,  alttfays 
agednst  the  mind  of  Christ  (Matthew,  15.  ^3  \  ch.  18.  39,  40).  Here, 
it  is  plain  from  our  Lord's  reply,  that  they  thought  the  intrusion  ^ 
useless  one,  as  infants  were  not  capable  of  receiving  any  thin^ 
from  Him.  His  ministrations  wefe  for  ^r<9Tc/n/^t^/^.  Bat  Je8ll8  — 
*'  muck  displeased^  says  Mark  (10.  14) ;  an  invaluable  addition. 
Mid  —  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me  "i— "and 
FORBID  them  not,"  is  the  important  addition  of  Matthew  (19.  14) 
and  Mark  (10.  14).  What  words  are  these  from  the  lips  of  Christ ! 
The  price  of  them  is  above  rubies.  But  the  reason  assigned,  "  PoR 
OF  SUCH  IS  THE  KINGDOM  OF  Gop,"  or  *'of  heaven,**  as  in  Matthew, 
19.  14,  completes  the  previous  'Information"  here  convej^'ed ;  es- 
pecially as  interpreted  by  what  immediately  follows:  "And  He 

TOOK  THEM  UP   IN  HiS  ARMS,   PUT   HiS   HANDS   tjPON  THEM,    AND 

BLESSED  THEM,"  Mark,  10.  i6.  It  is  surely  not  to  be  conceived 
that  all  our  Lord  meant  was  to  inform  us,  that  seeing  m^r&w  peopU 
must  become  childlike  in  order  to  be  capable  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Go'd,  therefore  they  should  not  hihder  infants  from  coming  to 
Him,  and  therefore  He  took  up  and  blessed  the  infants  themselves^ 
Was  it  not  just  the  grave  mistake  of  the  (fisciples  that  infants 
should  not  hie  brought  to  Christ,  because  only  grown  people  could 
profit  by  Him,  which  "much  displeased'"  66r  Lord?  And  though 
he  took  the  irresistible  opportunity  of  lowering  their  pride  of  rea- 
son, by  informing  them  that,  in  order  to  enter  the  Kingdom, 
**  instead  of  the  children  first  becoming  like  them^  they  must  them- 
selves become  like  the  children "  [RiCHTER ,  in  Stier],  this  was  but 
by  the  .vray ;  and  returning  to  the  children  themselves^  He  took 
them  up  in  His  gracious  arms,  put  His  hands  upon  them  and 
blessed  them,  for  no  conceivable  reason  but  io  show  that  they  were 
thereby  made  capable,  AS  INFANTS,  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  And  if  so, 
then  "  Can  any  man  forbid  water  thaf  these  should  not  be  baptised  which 
have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we?"  (Acts,  lo.  47.)  But 
such  application  of  the  baptismal  water  can  have  no  warrant  here, 
save  where  the  infants  have  been  previously  ^ught  to  Christ  ffim- 
self  for  His  benediction,  and  only  as  the  sign  and  seal  d  that 
benediction. 

18-30.  The  Rich  Young  Ruler,  aneI  Discourse  Thereon. 
This  case  presents  some  remarkable  points,  (i)  The  man  Was  of 
irreproachable  moral  character;  ana  this  amid  all  the  tempta- 
tions of  youth,  for  he  was  a  "youhg  man"  (Matthew,  19.  22),  and 
zoealth,  for  "  he  was  very  rich  "  (v.  23  ;  Matthew,  19.  22  ;  Mark,  10. 
22.)  But  (2)  restless  notwithstanding,  his  heart  craves  eternal  life. 
(3)  Unlike  the  "  rulers,"  to  whose  class  he  belonged  (v.  i8),  he  so 
hr  believed  in  Jesus  as  to  be  persuaded  He  could  authoritatively 
direct  him  on  this  vital  point.  (4)  So  earnest  is  he  that  he  comes 
"running"  and  even  "kneeling  before  Him,"  and  that  when  He 
was  gone  forth  into  the  way  (Mark,  10. 17)  —  the  highroad,  by  this 
time  crowded  with  travelers  to  the  Passov)6r ;  undeterred  by  the 
virulent  opposition  of  the  class  he  belonged  to  as  a  "  ruler  and 
by  the  shame  he  might  be  expected  to  feel  at  broaching  such  k 
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question  in  the  bearing  of  a  crowd  an4  on  the  open  road.  19. 
why,  &.O.  —  Did  our  Lord  mean  then  to  teach  that  God  only  ought 
to  be  called  "  good  ?  '^  Impossible  ;  for  that  had  been  to  contra- 
dict all  Scripture  teaching,  and  His  own  too  (Psalm  112.  5  ;  Mat- 
thew, 25.  21 ;  Titus,  L  8).  Unless  therefore  we  are  to  ascribe  cap- 
fiousness  to  our  Lord,*  he  could  have  had  but  one  object  —  to  raise 
She  youilCs  ideas  of  Himself  ^  as  not  to  be  classed  merely  with  other 
**  good  masters/*  and  declining  to  receive  this  title  a^rt  from  the 
**One"  who  is  essentially  and  only  "good."  This  indeed  is  but 
distantly  hinted  ;  but  unless  this  is  seen  in  the  bcuk-ground  of  our 
Lord's  words,  nothing  v^orthy  of  Him  can  be  made  out  of  them. 
(Hence,  SocimasUsmy  instead  of  having  any  support  here,  is  only 
baffled  by  it).  20.  thbll  knowett,  IbC.  —  Matthew  Is  more  full  here : 
"  But  if  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments.  He 
saith  unto  him.  Which?  —  as  if  he  had  said,  *  Point  me  oat  one  of 
them  which  I  have  not  keot?'  —  Jesus  said,  Thou  shalt,**  &c. 
(Matthew,  19.  17,  18.)  Our  Lord  purposely  confines  Himself  to 
the  second  table,  which  He  would  consider  easy  to  keep,  enumerat- 
ing them  all  —  for  in  Mark  (10, 19),  *'  Defraud  not "  stands  for  the 
ienth  (else  the  eighth  Is  twice  repeated).  In  Matthew  the  sum  of 
this  second  table  of  the  l^w  is  added,  *'  Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself,*'  as  if  to  see  if  lie  would  venture  to  say  he  had 
kept  that,  21.  all  these,  llo.  — "what  lack  I  yet,**  adds  Matthew. 
Ah !  this  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  his  heart.  Doubtless  he  was  per- 
fectly sincere ;  but  something  within  whispered  to  him  that  his 
keeping  of  the  commandments  was  too  easy  a  way  of  getting  to 
heaven..  He  felt  something  beyond  this  to  be  necessary;  after 
keeping  all  the  commandments  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  that 
could  be;  and  he  came  to  Jesus  Just  upon  that  point.  "Then,*' 
says  Mark  (10.  21),  "Jesus  beholding  him  loved  him,"  or  "looked 
lovingly  upon  him.**'  His  sincerity,  frankness,  and  nearness  to 
the  kingdom  of.  God,  in  themselves  most  winning  qualities,  won 
oui;  Lord*s  regard  even  though  he  turned  his  back  upon  him — a 
lesson  to  those  who  can  see  nothing  lovable  save  in  the  regenerate. 
22.  lackest  one  thing— Ah!  but  that  a  fundamental,  fatal  lack. 
sell,  4r0«  —  As  riches  were  his  idol,  our  Lord,  who  knew  it  from 
the  first,  lays  His  great  "authoritative  grasp  at  once  upon  it,  saying, 
"  Now  give  Me  up  that,  and  all  is  right."  No  general  direction 
about  the  disposal  of  riches,  then,  is  here  given,  save  that  we  are 
to  sit  loose  to  them  and  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  Him  who  gave 
them.  He  who  does  this  with  all  he  has,  whether  rich  or  poor,  is 
a  true  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  23-25.  WM  very  sorrowftil 
—  Matthew  more  fully,  "  went  away  sorrowful  ;'*  Mark  still  more, 
"  was  sad  **  or  "  jsuUen  "  at  that  saying,  and  "  went  away  grieved.** 
Sorry  he  was,  very  sorry,  to  part  with  Christ ;  but  to  part  with  his 
riches  would  have  cost  him  a  pang  more.  When  riches  or  heaven, 
on  Christ's  terms,*  were  the  alternative,  the  result  showed  to  which 
side  the  balance  inclined.  Thus  was  he  shown  to  lack  the  one  all- 
comprehensive  requirement  of  the  law — the  absolute  subjection  of 
the  heart  to  God^  and  this  want  vitiated  all  his  other  obediences. 
when  Jesus  saw  —  Mark  says,  He  "looked  round  about" — as  if 
first  following  the  departing  youth  with  His  e3re  —  "  and  saith  unto 
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• 
Hif  ditciplM."  b«w  hardly,  46.  — 'With  what  difficulty.  In  Mark 
ao  explanation  is  added,  "  How  hard  is  it  for  them  th^t  trust  in 
rtcbes,"  &c. — i. /.,  with  what  difficulty  is  this  idolatrous  trust  con- ' 
quered,  without  which  they  cannot  enter ;  and  this  is  introduced 
br  the  word  "children"  —  sweet  diminutive  ot  affection  and  pity 
(John,  31.  5).  Mtier  for  a  eami,  &0«:— a  proverbial  expression 
denoting  literally  a  thing  impossible,  but  figurative!  v,  very  difficult. 
a6, 27.  for,  4c.  —  "  At  that  rate  none  can  b^  ?aved  ;'  "  Well,  it  does 
past  human  power,  but  not  Divine*^  28-50.  Lo,  |iO.  —  in  the.;$im- 
pUcity  of  his  heart  (as  is  evident  from  the  reply!  conscious  that  the 
required  surrender  had  been  made,'  and  generously  taking  in  his 
brethrea  with  him  —  "  we/*  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  voung  ruler^  "AH 
these  have  I  kept,"  &c.  left  all — "  The  workmen  s  little  is  as  miich 
his  'air  as  the  prince's  much.'*  [Bengcl.]  In  Matthew  (19.  27) 
he  adds,  "  What  shall  we  have  therefort  ?  "  How  shall  i^  fare  with 
us  ?  thara  U  ao  Maa,  IkO. — graciously  acknowledging  at  once  the 
completeness  and  the  acceptableness  of  the  surrender  as  a  thing 
already  made.  haaa0r  40.-— the  specification  is  still  more  minute 
in  Matthew  and  Mark,  to  take  in  every  form  of  self-sacrifice,  for 
tiM  kiaidOM  of  604*0  oake  — in  Mark,,  "for  MY  sake  and  the  Gos- 

Ea's."  (See  ch.  6, 22.)  Maaifold  laore  |n  thia  preaent  tine— in 
atthew  (19.  29)  "  an  hnndred^fold,"  %o  whiph  Mark  (10.  30)  gives 
this  most  interesting  addition  :  *'  Now,  in  this  p'resent  time,  houses, 
and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and  diildren,  and  lands, 
with  persecutions."  We  have  here  the  blessea  promise  of  a  recou' 
struetioH  of  all  human  relationshifs  and  affections  on  a  Christian  bajis, 
and  in  a  Christian  state^a/ter  being  sacrificed^  in  their  natural  form^ 
on  the  altar  of  love  to  Christ,  This  he  calls  *'  manifold  more  " — "  an' 
hundred  fold  more"  — than  what  they  sacrificed.  Our  Lord  was, 
himself,  the  first  to  exemplify  this  new  adjustment  of  His  own  rela- 
tionships  (Matthew,  12.  49,  50 ;  and  2  Corinthiai^s,  6.  14-18).  iBut 
this  "  with  persecutions ;"  for  how  could  such  a  transfer  take  place 
without  the  most  cruel  wrenches  to  flesh  and  blood  ?  but  the  per- 
secution would  haply  follow  them  into  their  new  and  higher  circle, 
breaking  that  up  too !  But  .best  of  all,  *'  in  the  world  to  come 
life  evierUisting/'    And 

Wh«B  th«  shore  la  won  At  iMt,  ;      <» 

Who  wUl  count  the  blUowB  put?  -  £:«6r«: 

These  promises  are  for  every  one  who  forsakes  his  all  for  Christ. 
But  in  Matthew  (19.  28)  this  is  prefaced  by  a  special  promise  to 
the  Twelve,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  which  have  followed 
me  in  the  Regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  in  the 
throne  of  His  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones  judging 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  Ye  who  have  now  adhered  to  me 
shall,  in  the  new  kingdom,  rule  or  give  law  to  the  great  Christian 
world,  here  set  forth  in  Jewish  dress  as  th^  twelve  tribes,  presided 
over  by  the  twelve  apostles,  on  so  many  judicial  thrones.  In  this 
sense*  certainly,  the  promise  has  been  illustriously  fulfilled. 
[Calvin,  Grotius,  Liohtfoot,  &c.]  3ut  if  the  promise  refer  to 
the  yet  future  glory  (as  may  be  thought  from  ch.  22.  28-30,  and  as 
most  take  it),  it  points  to  the  high  personal  distinction  of  the  first 
founders  of  the  Christian  Church. 
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31 -.34.  FuL^KR  Announcement  of  His  Approaching  Death 
AND  Resurrection.  (Mkrk.  lo.  5^34-)  SV'Vlf  writtes  fcy  tli« 
prophets,  bonceriiiiiBtheSbn  of  Mm,  be  aecomiilitbeii— showing' 

now  Christ  himself  read,  and  would  have  us  to  read,  the  Old 
Testament,  in  Which' some  otherwise  evangelical  interpreters  find 
n6  prophecies,  or  inriualiy  none,  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Sbn  of 
Man.  understood  none,  &o.-^'n»e  ev&ng^list  s^oms  un^le  to 
say  strcmgly  enough  how  entirely  hiddbn  from  them,  at  that  time, 
was  the  sense  of  these  exceedingly  plain  statements ;  'no  dOtbt,-  to 
add  weight  to  their  Subsequent  testimony  which,  from  this  very 
circumstance,  was  prodigi6us»  and  with  all  the  simple^heafted, 
irresistible. 

35-43.  Bund  Man  H1£aled.  In  Matthew,  20. 19,  ftc,  they  are 
two,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Demoniac  <ofGadara.  In  Matthew  and 
Mark  (la  46,  &c.)  the  occurrence*  is  connected  with  Christ's 
departure  from  Jericho  ;  in  Luke  with  His  upprwuk  to-  it.  Many 
ways  of  accounting  for  these  slight  divergent^  M  detktl  hav« 
been  proposed.  Perhaps,  if  70e  kneio  nil  the  facts^  we  should  see 
no  difficulty ;  but  that  we  have  been  left  so  far  itf  the  dark  fthows 
that  the  thing  is  of  no  moment  any  way.  One  thing  is  plain, 
there  could  have  been  no  collusion  among  the  authors  of  these 
Ck>spdls,  ^Ise  they  wo^lcf  have  taken  care  to  remove  these  "  spots 
on  the  sun."  38.  Son  Of  David,  &,0.— (Matthew,  12.  23.)  39. 
rebuked,  &C.— (See  v,  15.)"  so  much  the  mwt—i^xiXimportumiy 
so  commended  in  the  Syrophenician  woman  and  so  often  en« 
joined'(ch.  11.  5,  &c. ;  18.  i,  &c.).  40.  commanded,  &o. —  Mark 
has  this  interesting  addition  :*' And  they  call  the  blind  man, 
saying  unto  him:  Be  of  good  comfort,  rise,  he  calleth  thee"— 
)ust  as  one  earnestly  desiring  an  interview  with  some  exalted 
pdr^oh,  bat  told  by  one-offlcii^l  after  another  that  it  is  vain  to  wait. 
as  he  will  not  succeed  (they  know  it),  yet  persists  in  waiting  lor 
some  answer  to  his  suit  and,  at  length,  the  door  opens  and  a 
servant  appears,  sa3rih£t':'  "  Von  will  be  adtaiitted  ;  he  has  called 
you/'  'And  are  there  no\€/ther  suitors  to  yestts  who^  s&metimet^  fare 
thusf  '  **  And  he,  casting:  away  liis  garment,'*  how  lively  is  this 
touch,  evidentTy  of  an  eye-witness,  expressive  of  his  earnestness 
and  joy,  ''came  to  Jesus"  (Mark,  10.  49, '50).  41-43.'  What  wMI 
ye,  «.0. —  to  try  them  ;  to  deepen  their  present  consciousness  of 
need,,  and  to  driaw  out  their  faith' in  Him.  Lord — *^  Rabboum^ 
(Mark,*  io.  5%) ;  an  emphatic  and  confiding  exclamation*  (See 
John,  9.)  .(     . 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

l-IO.  Zacchirus  the  Publican.  The  name  is  Jewish.  »-4. 
chief  among  the'ptfbttoans  —  farming  a  considerable  district,  with 
others  under  him.  rich —^  ill-gotten  nches  some  of  it  certainly 
was.  See  v,  8.  who  he  Was  —  what  sort  of  person.  Curiosity 
then  was  his  oMy  niotive,  though  his  determination  dot  to  be 
banlked  was  overruled  for  more  than  he  sought,  sycamoro— 
the  Egyptian 'fig,  with  leaves  like  the  mulbenr-  S.  6.  looked 
op,  tbC. —  in  the  full  knowledge  of  who  was  in  the  tree»  and  pre- 
paratory to  addressing  him.    AlOCbOttSi  &c. —  whom  he  hivd  nev<sr 
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seen  in  the  flesh  nor  probably  heard  oil  *'He  calletl^  HU  own 
•beep  hy  nanu  and  leadetb  them  out"  (John,  la  3).  aaktt  hatt8 
%aA  00*6  tfomi  —  to  which  he  literally  responded:  "He  made 
haste  and  came  down."  for  to-day,  &c.  —  Our  Lord  invites  Him^ 
silft  and  in  royal  stylo,  which  waits  not  for  invitations,  but  as  the 
honour  is  done  to  the  subject,  .not  the  sovereign,  announces  the 
purpose  of  ro]ralty  to  partake  of  the  subject's  hospitalities.  Man!- 
iestly  our  Lord  speaks  as. knowing  hoif  the  privilege  would  be 
appreciated.  JoyAllly — Whence  this,  so  sudden  "joy'*  in  the 
cold  bosom  of  an  avaricious  publican?  The  internal  revolution 
was  as  perfect  as  instantaneous.  "  He  spake  and  it  was  done." 
"  Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hs^rt  and  the  tonjgue  of  the 
•dumb  sing"  (Isaiah,  35.  6).  to-dav  abide — (CI  John,  i.  39), 
probably,  over  night.  7.  to  bogaeat  —  or  iMige;  something  qioro 
than  "eating  with**  such  (ch.  15.  2).  a  aiaaer  —  that  was  one  but 
a  minute  ago,  but  now  is  not.  This  mighty  change,  however,'  was 
all  unknown  to  them.  But  they  shall  know  it  presently.  "  Sinner 
would  refer  both  to  his  office,  vile  in  tlie  eyes  of  a  Tew,  and  to  his 
chMmcter  which,  it  is  evident,  was  not  good.    8-10.  atood  —  before 

ail.    aaid  vato  tha  Lord,  Behold,  Lord  — Mark  how  frequently 

Luke  uses  this  title,  and  always  where  lordly  authority,  dignity  or 
fown  is  intended.  If  I  have  -^  i.  e.,  "  so  far  as  I  have,  for 
evidently  the  "if**  is  so  used  (as  Philippians,  4.  8).  takea  bv 
fUae  aoeaaatiaa  — "defrauded,^'  " overchanged  "  (ch.  3.  12,  13). 
fearfold*— The  Roman  law  required  this  \  the  lewish  la.w,  Jbut  the 
-principal  and  a  fifth  more  (Numbers,  5.  7).  There  was  no  demand 
made  for  either;  but,  as  if  to  revenge  himself  on  his  hitherto 
reigning  sin  (see  John,  20.  28),  and  to  testify  the  change  be.  had 
oxperienced,  besides  surrendering  the  half  of  his /aiV  gains  to  the 
poor,  he  voluntarily  determines  to  give  up  all  that  was  ill-gotten, 
quadrupled.  He  gratefully  addressed  this  to  Ihe  '*Lord/'  to 
whom  he  owed  the  wonderful  change.  Jeaua  aaid  unto  him— 
1>ut  also  before  all.  Thla  day,  4.0.  —  memorable  saying !  Salva- 
tion already  come,  but  not  a  dav  old.  to  thla  houaa  —  so  expressed, 
probably,  to  meet  the  taunt  "he  is  ^one  to  be  guests"  &c.  The 
house  is  no  longer  polluted ;  it  is  now  fit  to  receive  Me.  But 
saiunti^n  to  a  house  is  an  exceedingly  precious  idea,  expressing 
the  new  air  that  would,  henceforth,  breathe  in  it,  and  the  new 
impulses  from  its  head  which  would  reach  its  members  (Psalm 
118.  15  ;  Acts,  z6.  15, 16,  31).  Son  of  Abraham  — He  w^s  that  by 
birth,  but  here  it  means  a  partaker  of  his  faiths  being  mentioned 
as  the  sufficient  explanation  of  salvation  having  come  to  him.  la 
Jaat'-and  such  "lost"  ones  as  this  Zaccheus.  See  ch.  15.  32. 
What  encouragement  is  there  in  this  narrative  to  hope  for  unex- 
pected conversions ! 

11-27.  Paraslb  of  thk  Pounds.  A  different  parable  trom  tnat 
.of  the  talents  (Matthew,  25.  14-30).  ^or  (i)  this  parable  was 
spoken  "when  He  was  nigh  to  Jerusalem,'*  v.  11 ;  that  one,  some 
days  after  entering  it,  and  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  (2)  This 
parable  was  spoken  to  the  promiscuous  crowd  ;  that,  to  the  twelve 
alone.  Accordingly  (3),  besides  the  "  servants "  in  this  parable, 
who  profess  subjection  to  him,  there  is  a  class  of  "  citizens  "  who 
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refuse  to  own  Him  and  who  are  treated  differently  ;  whereas,  in 
the  talenti.  ^ken  to  the  fonntr  class  sdon^,  this  latter  class  l!i 
omfttecl.^;  T4)  Ib  the  talents,  each  schrunt  receives  a  different 
nuitjber  df  them  (5.  s,  i) ;  in  the  pounds,  all  recelt«  the  same  one 
polled,  which  is  but  about  the  60th  '{jart  of  a  talent ;  also,  in  the 
talents,  each  shows  the  same  fidelity  by  doubling  what  he  received 
(the  5  are  made  10,  the  a,  4);  in  the  pounds,  each  receiving  the 
same,  ret^ders  a  different  return  (one  making:  his  pound  10,  another 
5).  Plainly,  therefore,  the  intended  lesson  is  different ;  the  one 
illustrating  equal  fidelity  tmtk  different  degrees  cf.  advantage  ;  the 
other,  different  degrees'  of  improvefnent  of  the  same  oppertuniHes ; 
yefwith  all  this  diflbr^nce,  the  parables  are  remarkably  similar. 
12I  k  ftir  country  —  ^aiji  to  pat  down  the  notion  Aiat  He  was 
jiist  on  his  way  to  Mfup  Hts  kingdom  and  to  inaugurate  it 
by  His  personal  presence.  ^  l^eoWvd  a  kill(|dolll -^  be  invested 
With  royalty ;  a$  whe'n'  Herod  went  to  Rome  and  wac  there  made 
.l^ing^  a  striking' expression  of  what,  our  Lord  went  away  for  and 
received,  "  siting  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  <m  high." 
to  rOtom — ak  His 'second  coming.  13.  OccUJiy — "negotiate," 
"do  business;'!  "wtfh  the  resources  intrysted.  14.  hiil  oftllOIIO — 
liis  proper  subjects ;  meaning  tliie  Jews  who,  expressly  repudi- 
ating our  Jx>rd's  claims,  said:  "We  have  no  king  butCssar" 
(John^  19.  is)'  '  In  Chrtstendom-,  Ihese  correspond  to  infidel 
rej^cter^  of  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from  professed  Chris- 
tians:,' 15-26.  (Matthew,  25.  19-29.)  15.  when  110  wan  rotuniotf, 
havfftii  reiselvetftfie  kingdom^  That  any  one— within  the  life-time 
of '  the.  apostle  ^t  Ifcast  —  with  stich  words  before  them,  should 
think  that  Jesu^  had  given  any  reason  to  expect  His  Second  Ap- 
pearing within  that  period,  would  seem  strange,  did  wenot  knoiv 
the  tei^dency  of  enthusiastic,  ilUreguIated  love  of  His  appearing; 

ever  to  t?,!^^  .t^is  turn.    16.  Then,  came  the  first,  oayinn,  Lord, 
thy  pound  bath  gained  ten  pounds.— How  beautifufly  does  this 

Tlrastrate  "what  the  beloved  disciple  ^ays  of  *•  boldness  in  the  day 

of  liidgment,"  and  his  desire  that  '^Wheti  He  shall  appear  we  may 

'  ha^e  bonfidencd.'and  hot  b<j  ashamed  before  Him  at  His  coming  r 

17.  Aiid.he  said  nntd  him,  Wefl,  thou  good  servant:  booaiioetnon 
has  been  faKhfiil  In  a  very  Httlei  'Have  thou  avthoHtyover  ten 

,  i^ltles. — ^a  single  word,  not  of  bare  'sati^actidn,  but  of  warm  and 
delighted  Commendation.  And  from  what  Lips  I'  Ob^mve  also 
the  contrasts:  "Thon  h^t  been  faithful  as  a  servant;  now  be  a 
ruler -^\\io\i  hast  beeA  intruited  with  a  fevf  things  j  rtow  have 

'  dominion  over  many  things.*^  here  Is  thy  pound,  which  I  have  kept 
laid  up  In  a  napkin:  —  This  depicts  (he  conduct  of  all  those  who 
shut  up  their  gifts  from  the  active  service  of  Christ,  without  actu- 
ally prostituting  them  to  unworthy  uses.  Fitly,  therefore,  may  it. 
at  least,  cornprehend  those,  to  whom  Trench  refers,  who,  in  the 
early  Church,  pleaded  that  they  hacl  enough  to  do  with  their  own 
soij^fs,  and  were  afraid  of  losing  them-in  ttying  to  save  others ;  and 
so,'instea(f  of  being  the  salt  trf  the  earth,  thought  rather  of  keeping 
tb6ir  own'  sahness»  by  withdrawing  sometimes  into  caves'  and  wil« 
de^esses,  from  all  tnos6  actiye  ministries  of  love  by  Which  they 
mrglit  have  served  their  brethren.    21.  For  I  fl^arod  th«fe,  bOCadSO 
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UMI  trt  M  MSttra  ilim.-*  The  sense  is  obvioiif :  *"  I  knew  thou 
wast  une  irWvi.^  F^s  impossible  t^  serve,  one  whpn^  nothing 
would  ptesAl*:  exactioff  what  was  impracticable,  and  dissatisfied 
with  what  was  attaiQabTe.''-  Thus  do-meiir  sfi^retlyihink  of  God  as 
a  hard  Master,  and  virtually  throw  on  (lim  the  blaqie  of  their 
ftuitlessness.  And  I  WM' afraid -^o/  m^Jcinff  maMcfs  wprfB  by 
meddlins  w^  ift  at  alU    29.  Aad  |l«  taid.ulllQ  hi^,.  Ol|t  of  tllillt. 

MM  HMlli  Will  I  Jadse  th«e»  tlmi  wlokail  •anraat.-*  "  Wicked  " 

or  *'  bad  "  means  "  CaUe-hearted/'  as  opp<ged  to  the  others,  who 
are  emphatically  styled  *'g9od  servants.'*   Tliaii  kHOWftt  tlMii  I  ^^■ 

tm  aastore  man,  takiaf  «p  tkai  I  laiil  ^  dO¥Hi,  aiwl  rfwpinatliai 

I  did  aot  aow.  —  He  takes  the  servant'^  •wn.  account  of  his  de- 
mands, as  expressing  graphically  enough,  not  .the  **  A^ruu^' 
which  he  had  basely  iaipubsd  to  hin«  but  simply  his  demand  of  '*  <f 
proJitMe  return  ftr  the  gift  intrutted"  mlm%  owp  with  Nfiiry  TTjor 
"interest/*  ,^ 

28*44^  Chi^ist'sTru/iiphajl Entry  iifTQ  Jerusalem  and  Tears 
oviR  IT.  MaMte«w»  31.  z-ii.  3i^aS.  Betliphaie--" house  of 
ttfs,"  a  Tillaga^iwaic^^  with  Bethany,: lay  along  the  further  side  of' 
Mount  Olivet,  east  of  Jerusalem^  WilMr0<Ml»  4o.— See  John, 
19.  41.  the  Lord  bath  noed»  4o.—  He  both  knew  all  and  had  the 
key  of  the  human  heart  (see  v,  5.)  Perhaps  the  owner  was  a 
disciple.  Mt  JeSM  OR  -*  He  allowing  this,  as  befitting  the  state 
He  was  for  the  first  and  only  time  assuming,  whole  multitude, 
40w^The  language  here  is  'very  grand,  intended  to  express  a 
burst  of  admiration  far  wider  and.  deeper,  than  ever  h^  been 
witnessed  before,    bleeeed  be  the  kleo,  4o.—  Mark  n»oxf  i^\U^ 

** Hosanna,"  i,  e.,  "  suve  now"  the  words,  of  PsalmriiS.'  25,  whion 
were  understood  to  refec  to  Mes»;ah ;  ^nd  ,so  they  add,  "  iq  the 
Son  of  David,  Messed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  xiame  of  the  ^rd 
(Psalm  116.  26),  Hosanna  in  the  highest.'*  This  wai  the  very 
loftiest  style  in  which  He  could  be  s^luted^  the  promised  De« 
liverer.  ^Moe,  4a.—  See  ch.  a.  13,  14.  40.  tbe  lAouee,  &C.  -^ 
Hitherto  the  Lord  had  discoiunged  all  demonstrations  in  Bis 
favour;  latterly  He  had  ^egan  an  opposite  course;  on  this  one 
occasiiya  He  seems  to  yield  His  whole  soul  to  the  wide 
and  deep  acclaim  with  a  mvsterious  satisfaction,  regfurding 
it  as  JQ  nstesstuy  a  part  of  the  regal  dignitv  in  whiph,  as 
Messiah  He,  for  this  last  time,  entered  the  city,  that  if  not  offered 
by  the  vast  multitude,  it  would  have  been  itirung  out  of  the  stones 
rather  than  be  withlield  (Habakkuk,  a.  11).  41744.  whea  beheld^ 
wept,  &e.'^(Cl  Lamentations,  3.  51,)  "  Min^  leye  aifQcteth  mine 
heart  f  the  heart  agala  affectloei  t^e  f^no^j  Ui^er  this  sympathetic 
law  oi  tbe  relatiod  of  mind  and  bodyt  Jesus,  in  His  beautiful, 
tender  humanity,  was  constituted  even  as  we.  What  %  contrast 
to  tbe  imhiediately  preceding  profound  joy !  ^He  yielded  Himself 

alike  freely  to  both,   booame  tbou  kuoweet^Bot  thelkpe  of  thy 

VtoNatloil—  How  i»cAifa^  grand  «pd  inelting  is  this  apostrophe ! 

II  is  the  very  heart  qf  Q^d  pourings  itsell  forth  thsough  human 
flesh  and  speech.  It  is  this  incarnation  of  the  innermost  life  and 
love  of  Deity,  pleading  with  men,  bleedi^  for  themi  and  ascend" 
ing  only  to  open  His  arms  to  them  and  win  them  back  by  the 
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power  of  this  story  of  matchless  love,  that  has  conquered  the 
#ot1d,  that  will  ^t  "draw  all  men '^ntolKki,'^  ahi4  b^au tiff  aadl 
ennoble  Humanity  itscflfr  (Matthew,  23. 37.)  Ct  liatt  li  thit*  40. — 
eveh  at  this  moving  mdment.  See  ch.  13.  9.  tliy  pta06** 
"{glancing,  perhaps,  tt  Are  name  of  the  city"  (Hebrew*,  7.  1). 
[WEBSTER  &  WiLKiNSO^i.]  How  much  is  included  in  this  word !: 
ROW  hid'—ll  was  His  among  His  hut  open  Hforts  to  **  gather 
them,"  but'^fr  eyes  were  judicially  closed,  t  troiiob  *-- ram- 
part; first  of  wood,  and- when  this  wsw  botM  a  built  w^II,  faSM^' 
miles  circuit,  built  in  three  days ;  so  determined  were  they. 
This  '''«ttt  off  uli  hope  of  escape,"  and  consigned  the  city  to 
unparalleled  ftK»rrota.  (Se^  MEvm^S,  Jimwk  War,  v.  6.  i ;  and 
la.  3,  4.)  All  here  predicted  was  with  dreadful  litemlity  fulfilled. 
45-4o.  Second  ulbansino  op  the  Temple  and  Subsequent 
Teaching.  45,  46.  As  the  first  cleansing  was  on  His>(rj/ visit  to^ 
Jenisalem  (Jbhn,  t;  15-B^  so  this  seeond  cleansing  was  on  His 
last,  den  of  thieves — banded  together  for  plunder,  reckless  of 
principle.  The  mild  term  **  house  of  merchandise,"  ubed  on  flie 
former  oc(;asibn,  was  now  unsuitable,  sovfllt— "continued 
seeking,"  1.  r.,  "daily,"  aS  He  taught.  WOTO  VOfy  BttOOtiVO  t» 
hoar  bin  —  **  hung  upon  His  words." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

1-19.  The  AuTHOETTY  of  Jesus  Questioned,  and  His. Reply -«• 
Parable  of  Tire  WiCjced  Husbandmen — (Matthew,  21.  a3.>  s, 
tbOOO  thiltflS — partictthlrly  the  cleaifftg  of  the  temple.  4.  baptlSM 
of  Johs-^his  whole  ministrv  and  mission,  of  which  baptism  was 
the  seal,  why  tnen  bonoveo  yo  hfm  not?— r.  r.,  in  his  testimonr 
to  Jesus,  the  sum  of  hii  whole  witness.  7.  eoitd  not  tell — crooked, 
cringing  hypocrites !  No  wonder  Jesus  garve  you  no  answer 
(MattSk^,  7.  6.)  But  what  dignity  and  composure  does  oar 
Lord  display  as  He  turns*  their  question  upon  themssi^s.  9-15. 
vineyard — See  ch.  13.  6.  In  Matthew,  21.  33,  additional  points 
are  given,  taken  literally  from  Isaiah,  5.  A,  to  fix  down  the  appli- 
cation and  sustain  it  by  Old  Testament  authority,  hliobattdnion  — 
the  otdinaiy  spiritual  guides'of  the  people,  under  idiose  care  and 
culture  the  fruits  of  righteousness  might  be  yielded.  Mfont,  4»0.  — 
leaving  it  to  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  husbandry  during  the  whole 
length  of  the  Jewish  economy.  "  Growth  of  seeds  "  (Mark,  4.  s»6). 
iMn,  &0.— 'Matthew,  21.  35 ;  t.  e.,  the  prophets,  extraordinaiy 
messengers  raised  up  fron^  time  to  time.  "Growth  of  SeddS' 
Matthew,  23.  37.  my  boloved  OOn  — Mark  (12.  6)  still  more 
affectingly :  "  Having  yet'  therefore,  one  son,  his  well-beloved ;" 
our  Lord  thus  severing  Himself  from  all  merely  hmman  roes- 
sengers  and  claiming  S<mship  in  its  loftiest  sense.  (Cf.  Hebrews, 
3.3-6.)  ftmoybO  — ^  ^ititfy;'*  imptytng  the  almost  unimaginable 
guilt  of  nift  doing  to.  14.  otid  ftBoni  thoMoohroo,  4o.MCi^' 
Genesis,  37. 18-20;  John,  11.  47-'S3)-  tho  hoir — sublime  expres* 
sion  of  the  great  truth  that  God's  inheritsnce  was  destined  for,  and 
in  due  time  to  come  into  the  possession  of,  His  Son  in  our  natmre* 
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(Hebrews,  i.  3.)  iaberltMM  Mrs-:- and  so  from  mere  fervtrntf 
we  may  become  /«nisj  tbe  4eep  aim  of  the  depravfd  heart,  and 

literaiiix  "Vi/  wmt  t>J  all  fvic   QMi  fcim  wX  4»f  the  vin^yara  — 

(Cf.  Hebrews,  13.  iz-13 ;  i  ICings,  21,  13 ;  John,  19.  17,)  16.  Ha 
ahall  caaiai  40. —  This  answer,  was  given  by  the  Pharisees  them- 
selves (Matthew,  ai.  41),  thus  pronouncing  their  own  righteous 
doom.  Matthew  alone  ^21.  43)  gives  the  naked  application,  that 
**  the  kingdom  of  God  should  be  taken  from  them  and  given  to  a 
nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof,"  the  jrreat  evangelical 
community  of  the  faithful,  chiefly  Gentiles.  6od  forbill — His 
whole  meaning  now  bursting  upon  them.  17-19W  writtaa-7 
in  Psalm  118.  22,  33  (see  ch.  19.  38).  The  Kingdom  of  God  is 
here  a  temple,  in  the  erection  pf  which  a  £€rt4im  stom^  rejected  as 
unsuitable  by  the  spiritual  buildei^  is^  bj^the.great  Lord  of  the 
House,  made  the  key-stone  of  the  whole.  On  that..s^one  the 
builders  were  now  "falling"  and  being  "brpken"  (Isaiah,  8..15), 
"  sustaining  great  spiritual  hurt ;  but  soon  that  stone  should 
'fall  upon  tUm*  and^rind  them  to  powder"  (Daniel,  2».34,  35 ; 
iZechariah,  la.  3)^- in  their  corporate  capacity  in  the  tremendous 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  personally,  as  unbelievers,  in  a  more 
awful  sense  still,  tliaaaaia  Jiour  —  hardly  able,  to  restrain  their 
rage.  -j 

20-40.  Entangung  Questions  ABoirrTRTBUTX  AND  THE  R^stm- 
rection.'-Thb  Rrpues.  ao-26.  aeat  forth  —  After  consulting 
(Matthew,  22.  15)  on  the  best  plan,  apiat — **of  the  Pharisees 
and  Herodians."  (Ma^k,  12.  13.)  Mark,  3.  6.  wa  know,  ItO.^-^ 
hoping  by  flattery  to  throw  Him  off  His  guard,  trillllte  —  (Mat- 
thew, 17. 24.)  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar  or  not  ?  It  was 
the  civil  poll-taz  paid  by  all  enrolled  in  the  "  Census."  But  ba, 
kaowiag  —  "  their  craftiness.*'  The  malignity  of  their  hearts  took 
the  form  of  craft,  prsDtending  what  they  did,  not  feel  —  an  anxious 
desire  to  be  guidcKl  aright  in  a  matter  which  to  a  scrupulous  few 
might  seem  a  question  of  some  difiBculty.    Seeing  perfectly  through 

this.  He  said  unto  them.  Why  taai|it  ya  ma  7    Shaw  ma  a  penay  — - 

or  '^  the  tribute  money  **  (Matthew,  22.  19).    16.  Aad  tbay  braugM 

VL   Aad  ha  aaid  anto  thorn,  Wboaa  iautga— stamped  upon  the 

coin  —  and  auparaarilltian  ?  —  the  words  encircling  it  on  the  oU- 
verse  side,  tbinga  wnich  ba  toaar'a—  Putting  it  in  this  general 
form,  it  was  impossible  for  sedition  itself  to  dispute  it,  and  yet  it 
dissolved  the  snare,  and  to  6od —  How  much  there  is  in  this  pro- 
found but  to  them  startling  addition  to  the  maxim,  and  how  incom- 
parable is  the  whole  for  fullness,  brevity*  clearness,  weight  I  27-34. 
no  raaarraetion  —  "  no  angel  nor  spirit,"  Acts,  23.  8  ;  the  material- 
istj  of  the  day.  aaid  unto  tban  — In  Matthew,  22.  99,  the  reply 
begins  with  this  important  statement  :-^**.  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing 
the  Scriptures,**  regarding  the  future  otate,  **nor  the  power  ci 
God,"  before  which  a  thousand  such  difficulties  vanish  (also  Mark, 
12.  24).  .36.  nattbar  dia  any  mora--*- Marriage  is  ordained  to  per- 
petuate the  human  family;  but ; as  there  will  be  no  breaches  by 
death  in  the  future  state,  this  ordinance  will  cease.  ai|uai — or 
*'like"  — nnta  tba  aagala-^f.  /.,  in  the  fVmpi^f^/i'/y  of  their  natma. 

CblMran  of  God  — not  in  respect  of  cAaraOer  but  nainn;  "being 
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the  children  of  the  resurrection"  to  an  undecaying  existence, 
fitomans,  8.  11/23.)  ■  And  thus  tke  thndreft  of  their  Father's  im- 
mortality, r  Timothy.  6.  16.  ^7,  38.  ^VM  Ikmet  —  whom  they  had 
)u^  qacttod  to  entiLi4l«  Him.^  Mt  of  the  ^ad,  Ibf  all,  &e.— To 
G^d,  no  human  being  is  dead-,  or  ever  will  be ;  but  all  sustains  ah 
abiding  conscious  relation  to  Kim.  But  the  ** all*  here  meant 
'*  those  who  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that  world." 
These  sustain  a  gradous  anjenant relaiion  to  God,  which  cannot^  dis^ 
solved.  In  this  sensie  our  Lord  affirms  that  for  Moses  to  call  the  Lord 
the  '*  Ood  "  of  his  patriarchal  servants,  If  at  that  moment  they  had 
no  exigence,  v^^ould  be  unworthy  of  Him.  He  *'  would  be  ashamed 
to  be  caned  their  Ood,  if  He  had  not  prepared  for  them  a  city,** 
Hebk^ws,  11.  16.  How  precious  are  these  glimpses  of  the  resur^ 
rrction  state  I  39.  tClibei  . . .  W6ll  saHl  —  enjoying  His  victoiy  over 
the  Sadduces'.  they  dUlfSt  liot  — neither  party,  both  for  the  time 
trtterly  foiled. 

41-47.  Christ  Baffle  t«k  Pharisees  by  a  Question 
•ABOUT  David  and  Messiah,  and  Denounces  the  Scribes. 
41.  eftid,  &e.  —  *' What  think  ye  of  Christ  (the  premised  and  ex- 
pected Messiah)?  -Whose  son  is  He  (to  be)?  They  say  unto 
film,  Thfe  son  6f  Da^id.  He  saith  unto  them,  How  then  doth 
David  ?ri  'spirit Kby  tAe  ilol^Ghost,  Miikic,  i«.  36),  call  hifh  LordT' 
Matthew,  22.  42,  43.  The  difficulty  can  only  be  solve^  by  the 
higher  and  Ibwer'*^^  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  our'  Lord. 
(Matthew,  i.  23.)  Mai^'the  testimony  here  given  to  the  ins^ira- 
Hon  of  the  Old  Testament  (Cf.  ch.  24.  44).  46,  47.  Beware  Of  the 
SoHhet  —  Tl  Is  remairked  by  Webster  ft  Wilkinson  that  the 
warning  Xo-hewafe  of  the  scribes  is'giveh  by  Mark  and  Luke  with- 
out ^ny  qualification  ;  the  charge  to  respect  and  obey  them  being 
imported  by  Matthew  alorte,  indicating  for  whom  this  Gospel  was 
espcciaflly  written,  and  the  writer's  desite  to  conciliate  the  J©ws, 
<MaftheW,  23.  5  ;  and  oh  ch.14.  7.)  devoor,  &C. — taking  advan- 
tage of  their  hel-pless  condition  atnd  confiding  character,  to  obtain 
possession  of  their  property,  while  by  their  •*  long  prayers  *  they 
mide  them  beMevtf^thej'Vwsref  raised  far  above  "  filthy  lucre."  So 
much  *'lhe  gVeater  damnition  "  awaits  them.  What  ^life-like 
description  of  the  R(M&feh  clergy,  the  true  Successors  of  '*  tbie 
scribes." 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

1-4.  The  Widow's  Two  ^  Mites,  looked  Up^— He  had  «*sat 
down  dvtir  agaiAst  the  treasury '^  (Mark,  12.  41);  probably  to  rest, 
for  He  had  contfnued  lon]^  teaching  on  foot  in  the  temple-cbftrt 
(Mark,  ti.  27),'and** looking  up  He  Baw"—- as  In  Zaccheus'  case, 
not  quite  casualty,  the  rleh,  ikO.  —  "  the  people  (says  Mirk,  X9. 41) 
cast  money  into  the  treasury,  and  many  rich  cast  in  much  ;**  i,  /., 
info  thests  deposited  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  temple  to  receive 
the  oflferings  of  the  people  towaind  iCS'maiiftttnfln0e(9  Kings,  12.9 ; 
John,  8.  20).  two  mitoe — "  which  make  a  farthing"  (Martc,  I3. 42! 
the  smaUest  Jewish  coin.  **  She  might  have  kept  one."  [BenoslJ 
And  he  •«id'-"to  His  disciples,"  wheia  He  •^eaftod  to  htm^ 
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(Mark,  12. 43),  to  teach  from  it  a  great  i^utiuj^  lessop.  nore  tbu  all 
—  in  proportion  to  her  means,  which  is  Crod^s  standard,  2  Coiin- 
thians,  8.  12.  of  their  abuBdance  —  "  their  superj^uity;'*  what  they 
had  **  to  spare/'  or  beyond  what  they  needed,  of  BOf  paniiry  — 
"or  want"  (Mark,  I2.  44)  —  "her  lUJUUncy^  of  what  was  hss  tnan 
her  own  wants  required,  "  all  the  living  she  had."  Mark  still  more 
emphatically,  *'  all  that  she  had,  her  whole  subsistence."  Note^  (i) 
As  Umple  offerings  are  rueded  stilly  for  the  service  qJ  Christ  at  home 
and  abroad^  so  "  looking  down  "  noWy  as  then  "  Mf!*  He  "  sees  "  who 
"  cast  in  "  and  how  much.  (2)  Chris fs  standard  0/ commendable  offers 
ing  is  not  our  superfluity  but  our  deficiency  —  not  what  will  never  be 
missed,  but  what  costs  us  some  real  sacrifice,  and  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  relative  amount  of  thaf ,  sacrifice.  See  2  Corin- 
thians, 8.  1-3. 

5-38.  Christ's  Prophecy  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
AND  Warnings  to  Prepare  for  His  Second  Coming,  suggested 
BY  IT — His  Days  and  Nights  During  Hi^'  Last  Week.  5-7. 
Matthew,  24. 2-3.  5.  And  as  tone  apake  ofihe  temple,  how  it  waa 
adorned  with  goodly  atonea  and  glfla.  he  aald,  6.  Aa  for  theae 
thinoa  whioh  ye  behold,  the  daya  wlil  come,  in  the  whioh  there 
ahaUnot  be  left  one  atone  upon  another,  that  ahall  not  be  thrown 

down.  "Ye  call  my  attention  to  these  things?  I  have  seen  them. 
Ye  point  to  their  massive  and  durable  appearance ;  now  listen  to 
their  fate."    there  ahall  not  be  left  —  "left  here "  (Matthew,  24.  2). 

one  atone  npon  aai^her,  that  ahall  not;  be  thrown  down — Titus 

ordered  the  whole  city  and  temple  to  x)e  demolished  (Josepuus^ 
J,  IV.,  vii.  I.  i) ;  Eleazar  wished  they"had  all  died  before  seeing 
that  holy  city  destroyed  bv  enemies'  haiu|s,  and  before  the  temple 
was  so  profanely  dug  up  (lb.  vii.  8.  7).  8.  ^h0  time  — of  the  king- 
dom, in  its  full  glory,  go  not  after  them  —  "Icome  not  so  very 
soon  "  (2  Thessalonians,  2.  i,  2).  FStier.I  9-11.  not  terrified  — 
See  z/.  19 ;  Isaiah,  6. 1 1-14.  end  not  by  arid  Dy  —  or  "  immediately :'' 
"not  vet."  Mattliew,  24.  6;  Mark,  13.  7.  q.  a,,  "Worse  must 
come  before  all  fs  over.'  natton,  fco.  —  Matthew  and  Mark  add, 
"All  these  are  the  beginning  of  sorrows,"  or  "  travail -pangs,"  to 
which  heavy  calamities  are  compared  (Jeremiah,  4.  31,  &cT).  12. 
brought  before,  4e.— The  book  of  Acts  .verifies  all  this.  13,  for 
a  teatlmony — an  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony.  19.  not  a 
hair  periah  —  He  had  just  said  (v,  16),  they  should  be  put  to  death; 
showing  that  this  precious  promise  is  far  above  immunity  from 
mere  bodily  harm,  and  furnishing  a  key  to  the  right  interpretation 
of  Psalm  91,  and  such  like.  Matthew  adds  the  following:  "And 
because  iniquity  shall  abound,  the  love  of  many  ('  the  many  or  the 
most*)  —  the  generality  of  professed  disciples t— shall  wax  cold." 
But  he  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved.  Sad  illustrations 
of  the  effect  of  abounding  iniquity  in  cooling  the  love  even  of 
faithful  disciples,  we  have  in  the  Epistle  of  James^  written  about 
this  period  referred  to,  and  too  frequently  ever  since  (Hebrews,  10. 
38,  39 ;  Revelation,  2.  10).  "And  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall 
be  preached  In  all  the  world  for  a  witness,  and  then  shall  the  end 
come"  (Mathew,  24.  14).  God  never  sends  judgment  without  pre** 
vious  warning  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Jews,  already 
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dispersed  over  most  known  conntries,  had  nearly  all  heard  the 
jgospel  **as  a  witness/"before  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state.  The 
same  principle  i^as  repeated  and  will  repeat  itsielf  to  the  end. 
ao,  2T.  Ivy  arnin  —  "encamped  armies,"  i.  e,^  besieged  ;  "and  die 
abomination  of  desolation  (meaning  the  Roman  ensigns,  as  the  sym- 
bols of  an  idolatrous  Pagan,  unclean  power)  spoken  of  by  Daniel 
the  prophet  (Daniel,  9.  27)  stand  in  the  holy  place  (*  where  it  ought 
not,  Mark,  15.  14)  whoso  readeth  (that  prophecy)  let  him  under- 
stand," Matthew,  ^4. 15.  Then  flea,  ItC.  —  Eusebius  says  the  Chris- 
tians fled  to  Pelia,  at  the  north  extremity  of  Perea,  being  **  prophet- 
ically  directed  ;"  perhaps  by  some  prophetic  intimation  still  more 
explicit  than  this,  which  still  would  be  their  Mar/.  23.  woe  IllltO — 
"  alas  for."  witfl  child,  Lt,  —  from  the  greater  suffering  it  would 
involve ;  as  also  "  flight  in  winter,  and  on  the  Babbath,"  which 
they  were  to  "pray**  against  (Matthew,  24.  20),  the  one  as  more 
trying  to  the  body,  the  other  to  the  scul.  **  For  then  shall  be 
tribulation  such  as  ws^.not  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  nor 
ever  shall  be*'  — lahg^iagje  hot  unusual  in  the  Old  Testament  for 
tremendous  calamities,  thou^g^h  6f  this  it  may  peihaps  be  literally 
said,  "  And  except  those  d^iys  sfiould  be  shortened,  there  should 
ho  flesh  be  saved,  but  for  the  elects'  sake  those  days  shall  be 
shortened  *'  (Matthew,  24.  3i,  22.)  But  for  this  merciful  **  shorten- 
ing," brought  about  by  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  causes,  the 
whole  nation  would  have,  perished;  in  which  there  yet  remained 
a  remnant  to  be  afterwara  gathered  out.  (Here  in  Matthew  and 
Mark  are  some  particulars  about  "  false  Christs,"  who  should,  **if 
possible**  —  a  precious  clause  —  **  deceive  the  very  elect.'*  Cf.  a 
Thessalonians,  2.  g-ir ;  Revelation,  13.  13.)  24.  leriMalem,  trod- 
den down,  until  . .  .  &C.  —  Implying  (i)  that  one  day  Jerusalem 
shall  cease  to  be  "trodden  down  by  (he  Centiks**  (Revelation,  11. 
2),  as  then  by  Pagan  so  now  by  Mohammedan  unbelievers;  (2), 
that  this  shalrbe  at  the  "tompletibn"  of '"  fhejjmes  of  the  Gen- 
tiles,** which  from  Romans,  Ht  ^^  (taken  from  this)  we  conclude 
to  mean  till  the  Gentiles  havb  nad  their /«//  time  of  that  place  in 
the  Church  which  the  Jews  in  their  time  had  before  them  —  after 
which,  the  Jews  being  again  "  grafted  into  their  own  olive  tree." 
one  Church  of  Jew  and  Gentile  together  shall  fill  the  earth  (Ro- 
mans, 11).  What  a  vista  this  opens  up?  25-28.  signs,  &,C. — 
Though  the  grandeur  of  this  language  carries  the  mind  over  the 
head  of  all  periods  but  that  of  Christ's  second  coming,  nearly  every 
expression  will  be  found  used  of  the  Lord's  coming  in  terrible 
national  judgments,  as  of  Babylon,  &c. ;  and  from  v,  28-32,  it 
seems  undeniable  that  Its  immediate  reference  was  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  though  its  ultimate  reference  beyond  doubt  is  to 
Christ's  final  coming,  redemption  —  from  the  oppression  of  eccle- 
siastical despotism  and  legal  bondage  by  the  total  subversion  of 
the  Jewish  state  and  the  firm  establishment  of  the  evangelical 
kingdom  (v,  31).  But  the  words  are  of  far  wider  and  more  precious 
import  Matthew  (24,  30)  says,  "  And  then  shall  appear  the  sign 
of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven,**  evidently  something  distinct  from 
Himself,  mentioned  immediately  after.    What  this  was  intended 

to  mean,  interpreters  are  not  agreed.    But  as  before  Christ  came 
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to  destroy  Jerusalem  some  appalling  potents  were  seen  in  the 
air,  so  before  His  personal  appearing  it  is  Jiicely  that,  something 
analogous  will  be  witnessed,  though  of  wh&t  nature  it  is  vain  to 
conjecture.  32.  this  geoeratlOB  —  not  **  this  nation,"  as  some 
interpreters,  which,  though  admissible  in  itself,  seems  very  un- 
natural here.  It  is  rather  as  in  ch.  9.  27. '  34-37.  turfelting  and 
drmifcennaM  —  All  animal  ,excesses,  auenchmg  spirituality,    caret 

of  thfs  life  —  Mark,  4.  7,  19.    watch . . .  pray,  &x.  -—  the  two 

great  duties  which  in  prospect  of  trial  are  constantly  enjoined. 
These  warnings,  suggested  by  the  need  of  preparedness  lor  the 
tremendous  calamities  approaching,  and  the  total  wreck  of  the 
existing  state  of  things,  are  the  general  irhprovement  of  the  whole 
discour&e,  carrying  the  mind  forward  to  Judgment  and  Vengeance 
of  another  kind  and  on  a  grander  and  more  awful  scale  —  not 
ecclesiai^tical  or  political  but  personal,  not  temporal  but  eternal 
—  when  aril  safety  and  blessedness  will  be  found  to  lie  in  being 
able  to  *•  STAND  before  the  Son  of  Man  "  in  the  glory  of  His 
personal  appearing.  37,  38.  la  the  cfav  tine  — of  this  His  last 
week,     abode  la  fte  noant  —  i.^.,  at  .Bethany  (Matthew,  2Z.  17). 


CHAPTER  XXIl.  . 

1-6.   CoNSPIkACY  OF  THE  JEWISH  AUTHOftlTIES  TO    PtJT    JESUS 

^  TO   Death  —  Compact  with  Judas,     t  Matthew,  26.  i-{.     2. 
Aad  the  chief  prleete  and  ecribee  eought  how  they  might  kill  him : 

fbr  they  f\»ared  the  people.  The  first  and  last  steps  of  his  final  suf- 
ferings arc  brought  together  in  this  brief  announcement  of  all  that 
was  to  take  place.  The  Passover  was  the  first  and  the  chief  of  the 
three  great  annual  festivals,  commemorative  of  the  redemptioa 
of  God's  people  from  Egypt,  through  the  sprinklinfi^  of  the  blood 
of  a  lamb  divinely  appointed  to  be  slain  for  that  end ;  the  destroy- 
ing angel,  "when  he  saw  the  \\wAy  passing  over^*  the  Israelitish 
houses,'on  which  that  blood  was  seen,  when  he  came,  to  destroy 
all  the  first  born  in  the  land  of  Egypt  (Exodus,  12.)  —  bright 
typical  foreshadowing  of  the  great  Sacrifice,  and  the  Redemption 
effected  thereby.  Accordingly,  **  by  the  determinate  counsel  and 
foreknowledge  of  God,  who  is  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent 
in  working/'  it  was  so  ordered  that  precisely  at  the  Passover-, 
season,  '*  Christ  our  Passover  should  be  sacrificed  for  us."  On  th& 
day  following  the  Passover  commeneed  "  the  feast  of  unleavened 
thread,*'  so  called  because  for  seven  days  only  unleavened  bread 
was  to  be  eaten  (Exodus,  il.  x8-ao).  See  i  Corinthians,  5.  6-8. 
We  are  further  told  by  Matthew  (26'.  3)  that  the  consultation  was 
held  in  the  palace  of  Caiaphas  the  high  priest,  between  the  chief 
priests,  (the  Scribes),  and  the  elders  of  tlie  people,  how  "  they 
miffht  take  Jesus  by  subtlety  and  kill  Him."  2.  But  they  eaicf, 
Not  on  the  feast  f day]  —  rather,  "  not  during,  the  feast ;"  not  until 
the  seven  daj'S  of  unleavened  bread  should  be  over,  lest  there 
be  an  uproar  of  the  people.  In  consequeb'Ce  of  the  vast  influx 
ol  strangers,  embracing  all  the  male  population  of  the  land  who' 
bad  reached  a  certain  age,  there  were  within  the  walls  of  Jcru- 
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salem  at  this  festival^ Siome  two  millions  of  people;  and  in  their 
excited  state,  the  dai^^er  of  tumult  and  bloodshed  among  "  the 
people/^  who  for  th^  most  part  took  Jesus  for  a  prophet,  was  ex- 
treme. (See  JoSEPHUS;  Antiquitt^s^  xx,  5.  3.)  "What  plan,  if  any, 
Chete  ecclesiastics  fixed^  upon  for  seizing  our  Lord,  does  not  ap- 
pear. '  But  the  proposal  of  Judas  being;  at  once  and  eagerly  gone 
into,  it  is  probable  they  were  till  then  at  some  loss  ibr  a  plan  suf- 
ficiently quietimd  yet  effet^tual.  So,  ju^t  at  the  feast  time  shall  it 
be  done ;  the  unexpected  offer  of  Judas  relieving  them  of  their 
fears.  Then,  as  Bengel.  remarks,  did  the  Divine  counsel  take 
effect.  3.  Then  entereil  Satan,  &,e.— but  not  yet  in  the  full  sense. 
The  awful  stages  of  it  were  these  :  (i)  Cevetousness'beXng  his  toaster- 
passion,  the  Lord  let  it  reveal  itself  and  gather  strength  by  en- 
trusting him  with  "the  bag"  (John,  12.  6),  as  Treasurer  to  Him- 
self and  the  Twelve!.  (2)'  In  the  discharge  of  that  most  sacred 
trust  he  became  '*  a  thiel*,  appropriating  its  contents  from  time  to 
tiifte  to  his  owo  use, .  Sataik  seeing  this  door  into  his  heart  stand- 
ing wide  open,  determi'nq^  iP  enter  by  it,  but  cautiou5ly|]^2  Corin- 
thian^, 2.  11) ;  first  merely* "/«//inf  it  into  His  heart iohexiny  Him  " 
(John,  13.  2),  suggesting  the  thought  to  him  that  by  this  means  he 
might  enrich  himself.  (|)'This  thought  was  probably  converted 
into  a  settled  purpose  by  what  took  place  in  Simon's  house  at  Beth- 
any. Matthew,  26.  6,  and  John.  12. 4-B.  (4)  Starting  back,  perhaps, 
or  mercifully  hetd  ba^,  (or  some  time,  the  determination  to  carry  it 
into  immediate,  effect  yas  hot  cooQummated  till,  sitting  at  the 
Paschal  supper)  **  Satan  entered  into  him  '*  (See  John,  13*  27),  and 
conscience,  effectually  stlfied,  only  rose'again  to  be  his  tormentor. 
What  lessons  in  all  this  iq^  every  one  (Ephesians,  4.  27 ;  James, 
4.  7  ;  I  Peter,  5.  '8,  9.)  5.  money —  "  thirty  pieces  of  silver  *' (Mat- 
thew, 26.  15) ;  thirty  shekels,  the  fi[ne  payable  for  man  or  maid- 
servant accidentally  kilfed  (Exodus,  a»^32X  and  equal  to  between 
four  and  five  pounds'  If  our  moiiey  ^-^^'tl  goodty  price  that  1  was 
prized  at  of  them  "  (Zechariah,  il.  13.)     See  John,  19.  16.    6.  In 

the  absence,  &c.  —  Ntalt^iew,  ^6.  5. 

7-38.  Last  Passover,  —  Institution  of  the  Supper:.  —  Dis- 
course AT  THE  I'ABLE.    7.  the  day  of  ^'-'eavened  bread — strictly 

the  15th  Nisan  (part  of  cur  March  atd  April,  after  (he  Paschal  lamb 
was  killed ;  but  nere,  the  :4th  (Thi^rsday).  Into  the  difficult  ques- 
tions raised  on  tkls  we  cannot  here  enter.  10-13.  when  ye  enter 
the  city  —  He  Himself  stayed  at  Bethany  probably  during  the  day. 

there  ahall  a  man,  &c.  — See  ch.  19.  29-32.    14.18.  the  boar— 

about  6  p.  M.  Between  three  and  this  hour  the  lamb  was  killed  ' 
(Cxodus,  12.  6,  Margin)  With  deslrC  . . .  dCSlred  —  "  earnestly 
have  r  longed  "  (as  Genesis,  31.  30,  "  sore  longedst  **).  Why?  It 
wast  to  be  His  tost  "  before  He  suffered  "  — ana  so  became  "  Christ 
cur  Passotfer  sacrificed  for  us  **  (i  Corinthians,  5.  7),  when  It  was 
^'•Juffilled'xXi  the  Kingdom  of  God.**  the  typical  ordinance  thence- 
forth disappearing.  tOOk  the  CUD  —  the  first  of  several  partaken 
of  in  this  service,  diyfde  It  for;  fcC.— ^.  ^.,  "  It  is  to  \ieyour  last 
as  well  as  Mine,'*  "until  the  Kingdom  of  God  come ;"  or  &s  it  is 
beautifully  given  in  Matthew,  26.  29,  '*  until  that  day  when  I  shall 
drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom.'*    It  was  the  point 
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o/iransiticn  between  two  economies  and  their  two  greeU  festivals ^  the 
one  about  to  close  forever,  the  other  immediately  to  open  and  run 
its  majestic  career  until  from  earth  it  be  transferrea  to  heavea 
21,  22.  John,  13.  21,  &c.  24-30.  there  WM — or  "had  been,*' re- 
ferring probably  to  some  symptoms  of  the  former  strife  which  had 
re-appeared,  perhaps  on  seeing  the  whole  Pascal  arrangements 
committed  to  two  of  the  Twelve.    Mark,  10.  42-45.     benefactors 

—  A  title  which  the  vanity  of  princes  eagerly  coveted,  but  ye  not  — 
of  how  little  avail  has  this  condemnation  of  *'  lordship  *'  and  vain 
titles  been  against  the  vanity  of  Christian  ecclesiastics  ?  oontiniied, 
IbC.  —  affecting  evidence  of  Christ^s  tender  susceptibility  to  human 
sympathy  and  support !    (John,*6.  66,  67  ;  16.  32.)    I  appoint,  lt,0. 

—  Who  is  this  that  dispenses  kingdoms,  nay,  the  Kingdom  of 
kingdoms,  within  an  hour  or  two  of  his  apprehension,  and  less  than  a 
day  of  his  shameful  death?  These  sublime  contrasts,  however, 
perpetually  meet  and  entrance  us  in  this  matchless  history,    eat 

anil  drink.  4c.— See  v.  16,  and^ch.  18.  28,  &c.    31-34-  Simon, 

Simon.  — See  ch.  10.  41.  desired  to  have — rather,  "  hath  obtained 
you,"  properly  "asked  and  obtained  ;"  alluding  to  Job  (i.  6-12  ; 
2.  1-6),  whom  he  solicited  and  obtained  that  he  might  sift  him  as 
wheat,  insinuating  as  "  the  accuser  of  the  brethren  "  (Revelation, 
12.  10),  that  he  would  find  chaff  enough  in  his  religion  if  indeed 
there  was  any  wheat  at  all.  tO  have  yott  —  not  Peter  only,  but 
them  alL  bui  I  have  prayed — have  been  doing  it  already,  for 
thee — as  most  in  danger.  See  v.  61,  62.  fail  not — f. /.,  entirely, 
for  partially  it  did  fail,  converted  —  brought  back  afresh  as  a 
penitent  disciple,  strengthen.  4o. — ^.  </..  make  use  of  thy  bitter 
experience  for  the  fortifying  of  thy  tempted  brethren.  I  am  ready, 
M.  —  honest-hearted,  warmly-attached,  disciple,  thinking  thy 
present  feelings  immovable  as  a  rock,  thou  shalt  find  them  in  the 
hour  of  temptation  unstable  as  water :  "  I  have  been  praying  for 
thee,*'  therefore  thy  faith  shall  not  perish  ;  but  thinking  this  super- 
fluous, thou  shalt  find  that  "he  that  trusteth  in  his  own  heart  is  a 
fool"  (Proverbs,  28.  26).  oock  crow  —  "twice."  Mark,  14.  30. 
35-38.  but  now  —  that  you  are  going  forth  not  as  before  on  a  tem- 
porary mission,  provi(ied  for  without  purse  or  scrip,  but  into 
scenes  of  continued  and  severe  trial,  your  method^  must  be  differ- 
ent ;  for  purse  and  scrip  will  now  be  needed  for  support,  and  the 
usual  means  of  defense,  the  things  concerning  me  —  decreed  and 
written,  have  an  end  —  are  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  twO 
swords . . .  enough  —  they  thinking  He  referred  to  present  defense, 
while  His  answer  showed  He  meant  something  else. 

39-46.  Agony  in  the  Garden.  39.  as  wont  —  See  John,  18.  2. 
the  piace  —  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  on  the  west  or  city  side 
of  the  mount.  Comparing  all  the  accounts  of  this  mysterious 
scene,  the  facts  appear  to  be  these  :  (i)  He  bid  nine  of  the  Twelve 
remain  "here"  while  He  went  and  prjjved  "yonder."  (2)  He 
"  took  the  other  three,  Peter,  James  and  John,  and  began  to  be 
sore  amazed  (appalled),  sorrowful  and  very  heavy  (oppressed),  and 
said.  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death  "  —  "I  feel 
as  if  nature  would  sink  under  this  load,  as  if  life  were  ebbing  out, 
and  death  coming  before  its  time"  —  "tarr>'  ye  here,  and  watch 
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with  me ;"  not  "  witness  for  me,'*  but  "  bear  me  company."  It  did 
Him  good»  it  seems,  to  have  them  beside  Him.  (3)  But  soon  even 
they  were  too  much  for  Him :  He  must  be  alone.  "  He  was  with- 
drawn from  them  about,  a  stone*s  cast "  —  though  near  enough  for 
them  to  be  competent  witnesses  —  and  kneeled  down,  uttering 
that  most  affecting  prayer  (Mark,  14. 36),  that  if  possible  '*  the  cup, ' 
of  His  approaching  deaths  "  might  pass  from  Him,  but  if  nOt,  His 
Father's  will  be  done  :*'  implying  that  in  itself  it  was  so  purely 
revolting  that  only  its  being  the  Father^s  will  would  ihduce  Him 
to  taste  it,  but  that  in  that  view  of  it  He  was  perfectly  prepared  to 
drink  it  up.  It  is  no  struggle  between  a  reluctant  and  a  compli- 
ant will,  but  between  two  views  of  one  event -^  an  abstract  and  a 
relative  view  of  it,  in  the  one  of  which  it  was  revolting^  in  the  other 
welcome.  By  signifying  how  it  felt  in  the  om  view,  He  shows  His 
beautiful  oneness  with  ourselves  in  nature  and  feeling ;  by  ex- 
pressing how  He  regarded  it  in  the  other  light.  He  reveals  His 
absolute  obediential  subjection  to  His  Father.  (4)  On  this,  having 
a  momentary  relief,  for  it  qame  upon  him,  we  imagine,  by  surges* 
He  returns  to  the  three,  and  finding  them  sleeping.  He  addresses 
them  afiectingly,  particularly  Peter,  as  in  Mark,  14.  37, 38.  He  then 
(5)  goes  back,  not  now  to  kneel,  but  fell  on  His  face  on  the  ground, 
saying  the  same  words,  but  with  this  turn,  "  If  this  cup  may  not 
pass**  &c,  (Matthew,  26.  42),  a.  </.,  **  Yes,  I  understand  this  mys- 
terious silence  (Psalm  22.  1-6) ;  it  may  not  pass :  I  am  to  drink  it, 
and  I  will  **  —  "  Thy  will  be  done ! "  (6)  Atain,  for  a  moment  re- 
lieved. He  returns  and  finds  them  "  sleeping  for  sorrow,"  warns  them 
as  before,  but  puts  a  loving  construction  upon  it,  separating  between 
the  "willmg  spirit"  and  the  '*weak  desh.**  (7)  Once  more, 
returning  to  His  solitary  spot,  the  surges  rise  higher,  beat  more 
tempestuously,  and  seem  ready  to  overwhelm  Him.  To  fortiff 
Him  for  this,  *'  there  appeared  an  angel  unto  Him  from  heaven 
strengthening  Him,'*  not  to  minister  light  or  comfort  (He  was  to 
have  none  of  that,  and  they  were  not  needed  nor  fitted  to  convey  it), 
but  purely  to  sustain  and  brace  up  sinking  nature  for  a  yet  hotter 
and  fiercer  struggle.  And  now,  He  is  **  in  an  agony  and  prays 
more  earnestly —  even  Christ's  prayer,  it  seems,  admitted  of  and 
now  demanded  such  increase,  and  his  sweat  was,  as  it  were,  great 
drops  (literally  ciots)  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground."  What 
was  this  ?  iVi>/  ,/flr  proper  sc^rificial  offering,  thoueh  essential  to 
it.  It  was  just  the  internal  struggle,  apparently  nushing  itself 
before,  but  now  swelling  up  again,  convulsing  His  whole  inner 
man,  and  this  so  affecting  His  animal  nature  that  the  sweat  oozed 
out  from  every  pore  in  thick  drops  of  blood,  falling  to  the  ground. 
It  was  just  shuddeting  nature  and  indomitable  will  struggling 
together.  But  again  the  cry,  if  it  must  be.  Thy  will  be  done,  issues 
fiom  His  lips  and  all  is  over.  "The  bitterness  of  death  is  past.*' 
He  has  anticipated  and  rehearsed  His  final  conflict  and  won  the 
victory  —  now  on  the  theater  of  an  invincible  will,  as  then  on  the 
arena  of  the  Cross.  "  I  vnll  suffer,*'  is  the  grand  result  of  €kthse- 
mane.  "  It  is  finished  "  is  the  shout  that  bursts  from  the  Cross. 
The  Will  without  the  Deed  had  been  all  in  vain ;  but  His  work 
was  consummated  when  He  carried  the  now  manifested  Will  inta 
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the  palpable  Deed,  **3y  the  which  will  we  aresahctijied rH^ouGn[ 

THE    OFFERING    OF  THE   BODY    OF  JeSUS    ChRIST   ONCE  FOR  ALL" 

(Hebrews,  lo.  zo).  (8)  At  the  close  of  the  whole  scene,  finding 
them  stili  sleeping  (worn  out  with  continued  sorrow  and  racking 
anxiety).  He  bids  them,  with  an  irony  of  deep  emotion,  **  sleep  on 
now  and  take  their  rest,  the  hour  is  come,  the  Son  of  Man  is 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners,  rise,  let  us  be  going,  the' 
traitor  is  at  hand."  And  while  He  spake,  Judas  approached  with 
his  armed  band.  Thus  they  proved  "miserable  comforters," 
broken  reeds ;  and  thus  in  His  whole  work  He  was  aloHe^  and  **  of 
the  people  there  was  none  with  Him.** 

47-54.  Betrayal  and  Apprehension  of  Jesus  —  Flight  of 
His  DisapLES. 

55*62.  Jesus  before  Caiaphas  —  Fall  of  Peter.  The  par- 
ticulars of  these  two  sections  require  a  combination  of  all  the 
narratives,  for  whirh  see  John,  i8.  i,  Ac. 

63-71.  Jesus  Condemned  to  die  and  Shamefully  Entreated. 
Mark,  14.  53^3  ;  John,  18.  19,  &c.    (See  v,  55-62.) 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

1-5.  Jesus  Before  Pilate.    Mark,  15.  1-5  (see  John,  18-28.) 
6-12.  Jesus  before  Herod.    Mark,  15.  6.    tent  him  to  Herod  — 
hoping  thus  to  escape  the  dilemma  of  an  unjust  condemnation  or 

an  unpopular  release,   at  Jerusalem ...  at  that  time — to  keep 

the  Passover,  tome  miraole  —  Fine  sport  thou  expectest,  as  the 
Philistines  with  Samson  (Judges,  16.  25.)  O  coarse,  crafty,  cruel 
tyrant!    But  thou  hast  been  baulked  before  (see  ch.  13.31-33). 

and  Shalt  be  again,    answered  nothing — Matthew,  7.6.   stood 

and  vebementiy  aceused  llim  — no  doubt,  both  oi  treason  before  the 
king,  2Jid  oi  blasphemy^  for  the  king  was  a  Jew,  and  his  men  Of 
war— his  body-guard,  set  him  at  nought,  A.C,— stung  with  dis- 
appointment at  His  refusal  to  amuse  him  with  miracles  or  answer 
any  of  his  questions.  gorgeOttS  robe  —  "bright  robe."  If  this* 
mean  (as  sometimes)  of  shining  white,  this  being  the  royal  colour 
among  the  Jews,  it  may  have  been  in  derision  of  his  claim  to  be 
"  King  of  the  Jews."  But,  if  so  '*  He,  in  reality,  honoured  Him, 
as  did  Pilate  with  His  true  title  blazoned  on  the  cross."  [Bengel.] 
sent  htm  again  to  Pilate  —  instead  of  releasing  Him  as  he  ought, 
having  established  nothing  against  Him  (v,  14,  15.)  "Thus  he 
implicated  himself  with  Pilate  in  all  the  guilt  of  his  condemnation, 
and  with  him,  accordingly,  he  is  classed '  (Acts,  4.  27).  [Bengel.] 
at  enmity — perhaps  about  some  point  of  disputed  jurisdiction 
which  this  exchange  of  the  prisoner  might  tend  to  heal. 

13-38.  Jesus  again  Before  Pilate — Delivered  up  —  Led 
Away  to  be  Crucified.  John,  18.  28-19,  i-i?*  ^-^5  J  *"^  John, 
19.  2,  &c.  26.  Cyrenian  —  of  Cyrene,  in  Libya,  on  the  north  coast 
of  Africa,  where  were  many  Jews  who  had  a  synagogue  at  Jeru- 
salem (Acts,  6.  9,  and  see  2.  10.)  He  was  "  the  father  of  Alexander 
and  Rufus  "  (Mark,  15  21),  probably,  better  known  afterward  than 
hiniself,  as  disciples.    See  Romans,  16.  13.    out  of  the  country  — 
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and  casually  drawn  into  that  part  of  the  crowd,  laid  the  crOM— • 
'*Him  they  compel  to  bear  His  cross  *' (Matthew,  37.  32),  sweet 
compulsion,  if  it  issued  in  him  or  his  sons  voluntarily  "  taking  up 
thHr  cross ! "  It  would  appear  that  our  Lord  had  first  to  bear  His 
own  cross  (John,  19.  17),  but  being,  from  exhaustion,  unable  to 
proceed,  it  was  laid  on  another  to  bear  it  "  after  Him."  27-31. 
WOnen  —  not  the  precious  Galilean  women  (z/.  49),  but  'part  of  the 
crowd,  not  for  me,  &0.  —  noble  spirit  of  compassion,  rising 
above  His  own  dread  endurances,  in  tender  commiseration  of 
Bufferings,  yet  in  the  distance  and  far  lighter,  but  without  his  sup- 
ports  and  consolations  I  RlOlllltaillS  .  .  .  htllS,  &C.  —  (Hosea,  lO.  8.) 
flying  hither  and  thither  as  they  did,  in  despair  for  shelter,  during 
the  siege ;  a  very  slight  premonition  of  cries  of  another  and  more 
awful  kind  (Isaiah,  2.  10,  19,  21 ;  Revelation,  6.  16,  17).  greei| 
tree  —  that  naturally  resists  the  fire,  the  dry  —  that  attracts  the 
fire,  being  its  proper  fuel.  The  proverb  here  plainly  means :  "  if 
such  sufferings  adight  upon  the  innocent  One,  the  very  Lamb  of 
God,  what  must  be  in  store  for  those  who  are  provoking  the 
flames  r 

32-38,  44-46.  Crucifixion  and  Death  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
See  John,  19.  17-30. 

39-43.  The  Two  Thieves.  39.  railed  on  him  —  catching  up 
the  universal  derision,  but  with  a  turn  of  his  own.  Jesus 
"  reviled,  reviles  not  again ;  '*  but  another  voice  from  the  cross 
shall  nobly  wipe  out  this  dishonour,  and  turn  it  to  the  unspeaka- 
ble glory  of  the  dying  Redeemer.  Dost  not  thou  —  "  Thou  "  is  em- 
phatic. "Let  others  jeer,  but  dost  thou?'*  fear  6od  — "Hast 
thou  no  fear  of  meeting  Him  so  soon  as  thy  righteous  Judge?" 
Thou  art  within  an  hour  or  two  of  eternity,  and  dost  thou  spend 
it  in  reckless  disregard  of  coming  judgment?  in  the  8ame  con- 
demnation —  "  He  has  been  condemned  to  die,  but  is  it  better  with 
thee?  Doth  even  a  common  lot  kindle  no  S3rmpathy  in  thy 
breast?"  we  Juatly,  ItO.  —  He  owns  the  worst  of  his  crimes  and 
deserts,  and  would  fain  shame  his  fellow  into  the  same,  nothing 
amiss  —  lit»%  "out  of  place;"  hence  "unnatural;"  a  striking 
term  here.  Our  Lord  was  not  charged  with  ordinary  crime,  but 
only  with  laying  claim  to  office  and  honours  which  amounted  to 
blasphemy.  The  charge  of  treason  had  not  even  a  show  of  truth, 
as  Pilate  told  his  enemies.  In  this  defense,  then,  there  seems 
more  than  meets  the  eye.  "He  made  Himself  the  promised 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  ;  but  in  this,  He  'did  nothing  amiss  ;'" 
He  ate  with  publicans  and  sinners,  and  bid  all  the  wea^  and 
heavy  laden  come  and  rest  under  His  wing ;  but  in  this.  He  did 
nothing  amiss  ;"  he  claimed  to  be  Lord  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
to  shut  it  at  will,  but  also  to  open  it  at  pleasure,  even  to  such  as 
we  are ;  but  in  this  He  "did  nothing  amiss!"  Does  His  next 
speech  imply  less  than  this?  Observe  (i)  His  frank  confession 
and  genuine  self-condemnation.  (2)  His  astonishment  and  horror 
at  the  very  diiSerent  state  of  his  fellow's  mind.  (3)  His  anxiety  to 
bring  him  to  a  better  mind  while  yet  there  was  hope.  (4)  His 
noble  testimony  not  only  to  the  innocence  of  Jesus,  but  to  all  that 
this  implied  of  the  rightfulness  of  His  claims.    Said  tO  JesllS,  &C. 
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—  Observe  here  (i)  the  "kingdom"  referred  to  was  one  ^O^*^''*'" 
grave  ;  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  expected  Hink 
to  come  down  from  the  cross  to  erect  any  temporal  kingdom. 
(2)  This  he  calls  Christ's  own  (thy)  kingdom.  (3)  As  such,  he  sees 
in  Christ  the  absolute  right  to  dispose  of  that  kingdom  to  whom 
He  pleased.  (4)  He  does  not  presume  to  ask  a  place  in  that 
kingdom,  though  that  is  what  he  means,  but  with  a  humility  quite 
affecting,  just  says  ''Lord,  remember  me  when,"  &c.  Yet  %vas 
there  mighty  faith  in  that  word.  If  Christ  will  but  '*  think  upoa 
him  "  (Nehemiah,  5.  ig),  at  that  august  moment  when  He  *'  cometh 
into  His  kingdom,**  it  will  do.  "Only  assure  me  that  then  Thou 
wilt  not  forget  such  a  wretch  as  I,  that  once  hung  by  thy  side  and 
I  am  content."  Now  contrast  with  this  bright  act  of  faith  the 
darkness  even  of  the  apostles'  minds,  who  could  hardly  be  got  to 
believe  that  their  Master  would  die  at  all,  who  now  were  almost 
despairing  of  Him  and  who,  when  dead,  had  almost  buried  their 
hopes  in  His  grave.  Consider,  too,  the  man's  previous  eUsad^ 
iKtniages  and  beui  life.  And  then  mark  how  his  faith  comes  out» 
not  in  protestations,  '^  Lord,  I  cannot  doubt,  I  am  firmly  persuaded 
that  Thou  art  Lord  of  a  kingdom,  that  death  cannot  aisannul  thy 
title  nor  impede  the  assumption  of  it  in  due  time,"  &c.,  but  as 
having  no  shadow  of  doubt,  and  rising  above  it  as  a  question 
altogether,  he  just  says  :  "  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest," 
&c.  Was  ever  faith  like  this  exhibited  upon  earth?  It  looks  as 
if  the  brightest  crown  had  been  reserved  for  the  Saviour's  head  at 
His  darkest  moment!  Je8IIS  Sald,  4tO. —  The  dying  Redeemer 
speaks  as  if  He  Himself  viewed  it  in  this  light.  It  was  a  "song 
in  the  night."  It  ministered  cheer  to  His  spirit  in  the  midnight 
gloom  that  nowenwrapt  it.  verily  I  $ay  unto  thee  —  *'  Since  thoi> 
speakest  as  to  the  king,  with  kingly  authority  speak  I  to  thee.'" 
to-day  —  "  Thou  art  prepared  for  a  long  delay  before  I  come  into 
my  Kingdom,  but  not  a  day's  delay  shall  there  be  for  thee  ;  thou 
shalt  not  be  parted  from  me  even  for  a  moment,  but  together  we 
shall  go  and  with  Me,  ere  this  day  expire,  shalt  thou  be  in 
paradise  (future  bliss,  a  Corinthians,  12.  4;  Revelation,  2.  7.) 
Learn  (i)  how  **  One  is  taken  and  another  left."  (2)  How  easily 
Divine  teaching  can  raise  the  rudest  and  worst  above  the  best 
instructed  and  most  devoted  servants  of  Christ.  (3)  How  pre^ 
sumption  and  despair  on  a  death  hour  arfe  equally  discountenanced 
here,  the  one  in  the  impenitent  thief,  the  other  in  his  penitent 
fellow. 

47-56.  Signs  AND  Circumstances  Following  His  Death— r 
His  Burial.  See  John,  19.  31-42.  45.  And  the  sun  was  darkened, 
and  the  Vl^il  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  the  midst —This  was  the 

thick  and  gorgeously  wrought  veil  which  was  hung  between  the 
"holy  place"  and  tne  "holiest  of  all,"  shutting  out  all  access  to 
the  presence  of  God  as  manifested  '  from  above  the  mercy-seat 
and  from  between  the  cherubim  ;"  *'the  Holy  Ghost  this  signify- 
ing, that  the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was  not  yet  made  manifest  ** 
(Hebrews,  9.  8).  Into  this  holiest  of  all  none  might  enter,  not 
even  the  high  priest  save  once  a  year,  on  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment, and  then  only  with  the  blood  of  atonement  in  his  hands^ 
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which  he  sprinkled  *'  upon  and  before  the  ^lercy-seat  seven 
limes  *'  (Leviticus,  i6.  14),  to  Signify  that  access  for  sinners  tc  a  holy 
God  is  only  through  atoning  Blood,  But  as  Ihe^  had  only  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  of  goats,  which  Oould  not  take  away  sins  (H6t>[ews, 
10.  4),  during  ^iT  the  long  ages  that  preceded  the  death  of  Christ, 
the  thick  veil  remained  ;  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  continued 
to  be  shed  and  sprinkled  ;  and  once  a  year  access  to  God  tlirough 
Ah  atoning  sacrifice  was  vouchsafed  —  in  a  picture,  or  rather,  was 
dramaHcdlly  represented  m  those  symbolical  actions,  nothing  mor^. 
But  now,  the  one  atoning  Sacrifice  being  provided  in  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  access  to  this  holy  God  could  no  longer  be  denied'; 
and  so  the  moment  the  victim  expired  on  the  altar,  that  t'hick  veil, 
which  for  so  many  ages  had  been  the  dread  symbol  of  separation 
Between  Godand guith  men  was,  without  a  hand  touching  it,  myster- 
iously *'  rent  in  the  midst,"  *'  the  Holy  Ghost  thus  signifying,  that 
the  way   into  the  holiest  of  all  was  Now  made  manifest!"     HOW 

when  tne  centiirian  saw  what  was  done  he  Diorlfled  God, 'saying*: 
Certafnfy  this  was'a  rigliteous  man— the  military  supeiintetident 
of  the  execution,  and  they  that  were  with  him,  %ifatohin||  Jestts, 
iawthe  earthquake— or  felt  it  and  witnessed  its  eoects.   and  those 

things  that  were  done  —  reflecting  upon  the  entire  transction.  they 
Ibared  greatly-^  convinced  of  the  presence  of  a  Divine  Hand,  say- 
ing: Truly  this  was  a  r|ghteOUSinan  — The  meaning,  then,  clearljr 
IS,  that  He  must  have  been  what  He  professed  to  be';  in  other  words, 
that  He  was  no  impostor.  There  was  po  medium  between  thesb 
two.    See  the  similar  testilbonv  of  the  penitent  thief,  *'  Thii  man 

hath  done  nothing  amiss.**  49.  And  all  lils  aoquaintaniee,  and  thi^ 
women  that  foliowed  Him  fhom  Galilee,  stood  afkr  off  beliolding 

tliese  things  —  The  sense  here  would  be  better  brought  out  by  the 
use  of  the  pluperfect,  "which  had  followed  Jesus.*'  from  GaJJIeei 
ministering  unto  him  — As  these  dear  women  had  ministercid  to 
Him  during  His  glorious  missionary  tours  in  txalilee,  so  from  this 
statement  it  should  seem  that  they  accompanied  Him  and  min< 
istered  to  His  wants  from  Galilee  on  His  final  journey  to  Jeru« 
salem. 

CHAPTER  XXIV: 

1-12.  Angelic  Announcemei^t  to  the  Women  that  Christ  is 
Risen  —  Peter's  Visit  to  the  Empty  Sepulchre.  "  very  eariy 
in  the  morning "  —  properly,  "  at  the  first  appearance  of  day- 
break ;"  and  corresponding  with  this,  John  (20.  i)  says :  "  When  it 
was  yet  dark."  See  Mark,  16.  2.  Not  an  houjr.  it  would  seem, 
was  lost  by  those  dear  lovers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,    bringing  the 

spices  which  they  had  prepared — with  a  view  to  the  anointing 

of  the  body,  for  which  thev  had  made  all  their  preparations. 
Mark,  16.  i.    2.  And,  beholciy  there  was  — t.  ^.,  there  had  been, 

before  the  arrival  of  the  women,  a  great  earthquake ;  for  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  descended  fh>m  heaven,  m.— And  thi^  was 

the  state  of  things  when  the  women  drew  near.  Some  judicious 
critics  think  all  this  was  transacted  while  the  women  were 
approaching ;  but  the  view  we  have  given,  which  is  the  prevalent 
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one,  seems  the  more  natural.  Alt  this  au^gust  preparation,  re- 
corded by  Matthew  alone,  bespoke  the  grandfeur  of  the  exit 
which  was  to  follow.  Mark,  i6.  i-8 ;  and  Matthew,  28. 1-5.  5. 
why,  ftc—  Astonishing  question  !  not  **  the  fiseh  but"  "  the  Living 
pH€*^  (df.  Revelation,  1. 18) ;  and  the  Surprise  expressed  in  it  implies 
an  incongruity  m  His  being  there  at  kW  as  if,  though  he  might 
submit Xo  it,  **it  was  impossible  He  should  be  holden  of  it"  (Acts, 
a.  24).  6.  in  Galilee — to  which  these  women,  themselves,  be> 
longed, ch.  23.  55.  7.  tayllig,  He.*—  How  remarkable  it  is  to  hear 
angels  quoting  a  whole  sentence  of  Christ's  to  the  disciples^ 
mentioniog  whpre  it  .was  yttered,  and  wpnderine  it  was  not  fresb 
on  their  inemofy  as,  doubtless,  it  was  tri  theirs  I  (i  Timothy,  3.  t6, 
'^seeii  of  angels,"  and  i  If'eter,  I.  12.)  to.  Joani^a — See  ch.  8.  i-^ 
12.  Peter,  £c.-^  See  John,  20.  i,  &c. 

13-35.  Christ  Appears  to  the  Two  Going  to  Emmaus.  13, 
Two  of  then — one  was  Cleopas  (x8]^  who  the  other  was,  is  mere 
conjecture.  EmnailS^— about  seVen  and  a-half  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem. They,  probably,  lived  there  and  were  going  home  after 
the  Passover.  14-16.  cdfflfniined  aild  reaeoilefl  —  exchanged  views 
and  feelings,  weighing  afresh  all  the  facts,  as  detailed  in  v,  18-24. 
drew  Hear — coming  up  behind, th^m  as  from  Jerusalem,  eyes 
bolden— Partly  He  was  *Mn  another  form**  (Mark,  i^.  12),  and 
partly  there  seems  to  have  been  an  operation  on  tlieir  own  vision  ; 
fhough  certainly,  as  they  did  not  believe  that  H^  ^^s  alive  His 
com,pany,.as  a  fellow-traveler,  was  the  last  thing  they  would 
expect.  17-24.  Cdnillkaillcatione,  IlC. —  The  words  imply  the 
earnest  discussion  that  had  appeared  in  their  manner.  18.  khOW- 
est  noty  &.C. —  If  ne  knew  not  the  events  of  the  last  few  days  in 
Jerusalem,  he  must  be  a  Aiere  sojourner  *  if  he  did,  how  could  he 
suppose  they  would  be  talking  of  any  thing  else?  How  artless 
all  this!  concerning  Jesus,  &c.  As  if  feeling  it'  a  relief  to  haye 
some  one  to  unburden  his  thoughts  and  feelings  to,  this  disciple 
goes  over  the  main  facts  in  his  own  desponding  style,  and  this 
was  just  what  our  Lord  wished,  we  trusted,  &C. —  They  expected 
the  promised  Deliverance  at  His  hand,  but  in  the  current  sense  of 
it,  not  by  His  death,  besides  all  this  — not  only  did  His  death 
keem  to  give  the  fatal  blow  to  their  hopes,  but  He  had  been  two 
days  dead  already,  and  this  was  the  third.  It  is  true,  they  add, 
some  of  our  women  gave  us  a  surprise,  telling  us  of  a  vision  of 
angels  they  had  at  the  empty  grave  this  morning  that  said  He  was 
^live,  and  some  of  ourselves  who  went  thither  confirmed  their 
statement ;  but  then,  Himself  they  saw  not.  A  doleful  tale  truly, 
'told  out  of  the  deepest  despondency,  25-27.  foolS  —  senseless, 
without  understanding,  ought  not  Christ — "the  Christ,"  **the 
Messiah."  to  SUffsr  .  . .  and  enter  —  1.  ^.,  through  the  gate  of 
suffering  (and  suffering  "  these  things^*  or  such  a  death)  to  enter 
into  His  glory.  "  Ye  believe  in  the  glory  ;  but  these  very  suffer- 
itigs  are  tne  predicted  gate  of  entrance  into  it."  Moses  and  all  the 
prophets,  &0. —  Here  our  Lord  both  teaches  us  the  reverence  due 
to  U!d  Testament  Scripture,  and  the  great  burden  of  it,  "Him- 
self." 28-31.  made  as  though,  4.C.  — (Cf.  Mark,  6.  48;  Genesis. 
18.  3,  5  ;  32.  24.26.    constrained,  &.O.—  But  for  this,  the  whole 
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design  of  the  interview  had  been  lost ;  but  it  wa^  not  to  be  lost,  for 
He,  who  onlv  wished  to  be  constrained,  had  kindled  a  longing  in 
the  hearts  of  His  traveling  companions  which  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  put  off.  And  does  not  this  still  repeat  itself  in  the  inter- 
iviews  of  the  Saviour  with  His  loving,  longing  disciples?  Else 
■why  do  they  say, 

AMd«  with  me  ftom  morn  to  evo. 
For  without  thee  I  cannot  live: 
AMde  with  me  when  niRht  It  nlfh. 
For  without  Thee  1  cannot  die.—  JTcUe. 

lie  took  ...  and  bleoted  ...  and  their  eyee  were  opened  ~  The 

stranger  first ,  startles  them  by  taking  the  place  of  master  at  their 
<own  table,  but,  on  proceeding  to  that  act  which  reproduced  the 
whole  scene  of  the  last  supper,  a  rush  of  associations  and  recol- 
lections disclosed  their  guest,  and  He  stood  confessed  before 
their  astonished  gaze,  their  risen  Lord  !  They  were  going  to 
Igaze  on  Him,  perhaps  embrace  Him,  but  that  moment  He  is 
ffone  !  It  was  enough.  32-34.  Thev  now  tell,  each  to  the  other, 
now  their  hearts  burned,  were  fired  within  them  at  His  talk  and 
His  expositions  of  Scripture.  "  Ah !  this  accounts  for  it.  We 
•could  not  understand  the  glow  of  self-evidencing  light,  love, 
^lory  that  ravished  our  hearts ;  but  now  we  do."  Thev  cannot 
rest,  how  could  they  ?  they  must  go  straight  back  and  tell  the 
news.  They  find  the  eleven,  but  ere  thev  have  time  to  tell  their 
tale,  their  ears  are  saluted  with  the  thrilling  news,  "the  Lord  is 
risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to  Simon**  Most  touching 
and  precious  intelligence  this.  The  only  one  of  the  eleven 
to  whom  He  appeared  alone  was  he,  it  seems,  who  had  so 
shamefully  denied  Him.  What  passed  at  that  interview  we 
shall  never  know  here.  Probably  it  was  too  sacred  for  disclosure. 
Mark,  16.  7.  The  two  from  Emmaus  now  relate  what  had  hap- 
pened to  them,  and  while  thus  comparing  notes  of  their  Lord's 
appearances,  lo  !  Himself  stands  in  the  midst  of  them.  What  an 
encouragement  to  doubting,  dark,  true-hearted  disciples ! 

36-53.  Jesus  Appears  to  the  Assembled  Disciples.  —  His 
Ascension.  36.  Jeeus  stood—- See  John,  30. 19.  37,  38.  a  opirlt 
—  the  ghost  of  their  dead  Lord,  but  not  Himself  in  the  body. 
<Acts,  12.  15  ;  Matthew,  14.  26.)  thouohts  —  rather  "  reasonings ; " 
i.  e.,  whether  He  were  risen  or  noj  and  whether  this  was  His  very 
self.  39-43.  Behold,  &C.  —  lovingly  offering  them  both  ocular  and 
tangible  demonstration  of  the  reality  of  His  resurrection,  a  Oplrft 
liatlinot — an  important  statement  regarding  "spirits."  flesh  and 
bonet—  He  says  not  "  flesh  and  blood;'*  for  the  blood  is  the  life  of 
the  animal  and  corruptible  body  (Genesis,  9.  4),  which  "cannot  in- 
herit tho  kingdom  of  God,"  i  Corinthians,  15.  50;  but  "flesh  and 
bones,"  implying  the  identity,  but  with  diversity  of  laws,  of  the 
resurrection-body.  See  John,  20. 24-28.  believed  not  for  joVy  llo. 
— They  did  believe,  else  they  had  not  rejoiced.  [Bengel.]  But 
it  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  (Psalm  126.  i,  2).  honoyoonib  —  com* 
mon  frugal  fare,  anciently,  eat  before  them  — x.^.,  let  them  see 
Him  doing  it ;  not  for  His  own  necessity,  but  their  conviction. 
44-49*  Theee  are  the  words,  Le,—q.d.,  "Now  you  will  under- 
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stand  what  seemed  so  dark  to  you  when  I  told  you  about  "  the  Son  ■ 
of  Man  being  put  to  death  and  rising  again  "  (ch.  i8.  31-34).  Whilft- 
yet  with  you  —  a  striking  expression,  implying  that  He  was  now, 
as  the  dead  and  risen  Saviour,  virtually  dissevered  from  this  scene! 
of  mortality,  and  from  all  ordinary  intercourse  with  His  mortal 
disciples,  law . . .  prophets . . .  pealme — The  three  Jewish  divisions- 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  then  Opened  he,  &.O.  —  a  state- 
ment of  unspeakable  value  ;  expressing,  on  the  one  hand,  Christ's 
immediate  access  to  the  human  spirit  and  absolute  power  over  it,  to  the: 
adjustment  of  its  vision,  and  permanent  rectification  for  spiritual- 
discernment  (than  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  stronger 
evidence  of  His  proper  divinity) ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  making 
it  certain  that  the  manner  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament  which 
the  Apostles  afterward  employed  (see  the  Acts  and  Epistles),  has  the 
direct  sanction  of  Christ  himself,  bebOVOd  Chriot  —  See  v,  26. 
beginning  at  iernsalem  — (i)  As  the  metropolis  and  heart  of  the 
then  existing  kingdom  of  God  :  —  "to  the  Jew  first,"  Romans,  i. 
16  ;  Acts,  13.  46  ;  Isaiah,  2.  3 ;  Matthew,  10.  6.  (2)  As  the  great 
reservoir  and  laboratory  of  all  the  sin  and  crime  pt  the  nation, 
thus  proclaiming  for  all  time  that  there  is  mercy  in  Christ  for  the 
chief  of  sinners.  (Matthew,  23.  37.)  witness  —  Cf.  Acts,  i.  8.  22. 
I  send  —  the  present  tense,  to  intimate  its  nearness,  promise  of 
mv  fkther — i.  /.,  "what  my  father  hath  promised ;''  the  Holy 
Ghost,  of  which  Christ  is  the  authoritative  Dispenser.  (John,  14. 
7  ;  Revelation,  3.  x ;  5. 6.)  endued  —  "  invested,"  or  "  clotlied  with ;'" 
implying,  as  the  parallels  show  (Romans,  13. 14 ;  i  Corinthians,  15.. 
53 ;  Galatians,  3.  27 ;  Colossians,  3.  9,  10),  their  being  so  pene- 
trated and  acted  upon  by  conscious  supematuial** power**  (in  the  full 
sense  of  that  word)  as  to  stamp  with  divine  authority  the  whole  exer'^ 
cise  of  their  apostolic  office^  including,  of  course,  ihtXx  pen  as  well  as 
their  mouth,  50-53.  to  Bethany — not  to  the  village  itself,  but  on 
the  descent  to  it  from  Mount  Olivet,  while  he  blOSSOd  . . .  parted, 
&.O.  —  Sweet  intimation  I  Incarnate  Love,  Crucified  Love,  Risem 
Love,  now  on  the  wing  for  heaven,  *  aiting  only  those  odorous 
gales  which  were  to  waft  him  to  the  skies,  goes  away  in  benedic- 
tions, that  in  the  character  of  Glorified,  Enthroned  Love,  He  might 
continue  His  benedictions,  but  in  yet  higher  form  until  He  come» 
again !  And  O  if  angels  were  so  transported  at  His  birth  into  this 
scene  of  tears  and  death,  what  must  have  been  their  ecstacy  as 
they  welcomed  and  attended  Him  "far  above  all  heavens"  into  the 
presence-chamber,  and  conducted  Him  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  High !  Thou  hast  an  everlasting  right,  O  my  Saviour, 
to  that  august  place.  The  Brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  en- 
shrined in  our  nature,  hath  won  it  well,  for  he  poured  out  His  sou! 
unto  death,  and  led  captivity  captive,  receiving  gifts  for  men,  yea 
for  the  rebellious,  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell  among  them. 
"Thou  art  the  King  of  glory,  O  Christ."  Lift  up  your  heads,  O 
ye  gates,  be  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  that  the  King  of  glory 
may  come  in  !  Even  so  wilt  thou  change  these  vile  bodies  of  ours^ 
that  they  may  be  like  unto  thine  own  glorious  body ;  and  then, 
with  gladness  and  rejoicing  shall  they  be  brought,  they  shall  enter 
into  the  King's  palace !    worshipped  nim  —  certainly  in  the  strictest 
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tense  of  adoration,  rsturned  to  lerusalen  —  ai  instrucied  to  do; 
but  nol  (ill  Bfter  gazing,  a)  i(  cnlranced,  up  [alo  the  blue  vault  in 
which  he  had  disappeared,  Ihey  were  gently  checked  by  two  shin- 
ing ones,  who  assured  them  lie  would  come  again  to  (hem  in  (he 
like  manner  as  He  had  gone  in(o  heaven.  (Acts,  i.  lo,  II.)  This 
made  them  letuin,  not  with  disappointment  at  His  removal,  but 
"wi(h  great  jov,"  wers  cflatlRMllv  li  the  UHple— i.  *.,  v^tj 
day  at  the  regulai  hours  of  prayer  tilt  the  daj  of  Pen(ecosi. 


OKTnSBUANB. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 

ST.  JOHN. 

THE  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  Zebe- 
dee,  a  fisherman  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  who  resided  at  Bethsaida,  where 
were  bom  Peter  and  Andrew  his  brother,  and  Philip  also.  His  mother's  name 
was  Salome,  who,  though  not  without  her  imperfections  (Matthew,  so.  ao,  ftc). 
Was  one  of  those  dear  and  honoured  women  who  accompanied  the  Lord  on 
one  of  His  preaching  circuits  through  Galilee,  ministering  to  His  bodily  wants ; 
who  followed  Him  to  the  cross,  and  bought  sweet  spices  to  anoint  Him  after 
His  burial,  but,  on  bringing  them  to  the  grave,  on  the  moriiinK  of  the  First 
Day  of  the  week,  found  their  loving  services  gloriously  superseded  by  His 
resurrection  ere  they  arrived.  His  TatLcr,  Zebedee,  appears  to  have  been  in 
good  circumstances,  ovtrnfng  a  vessel  of  his  own  and  having  hired  servants 
(Mark.  1.  ao).  Our  Evangelist,  whoFC  occupation  was  that  of  a  fisherman  with 
his  father,  was  Dcyond  doubt  a  disciple  of  the  Baptist,  and  one  of  the  two  who 
had  the  first  interview  with  Jesus.  He  was  called  while  engaged  at  his  secuhu* 
occopatibn  fMatthew,  4.  91,  »X,  and  again  on  a  memocable  occasion  (Ltike.  >^ 
k-ix),  and  finally  cliosen  as  one  of  the  Twelve' A postles,(Matthe«r,  to.  3)l'^He 
rf'n«  the  younp*":'  *  the  Twelve — the  "  Benjamin,"  as  I?a  Costa  calls  him— 
hnd  he  and  James  his  brother  were  named  in  the  native  tongue,  by  Him  who 
knew  the  heart,  "  n«  anergcs,"  which  the  Evangelist  Mark  (3.  X7)  explains  lo 
mean  "  Sk>ns  of  thunder  r  no  doubt  from  their  natural  vehemence  of  character. 
They  and  Peter  constituted  that  select  triumvirate  of  whom  see  Luke.  9.  sS. 
But  the  higheU  li  ^r.our  bestowed  on  this  disciple  was  his  being  admitted  to 
the  bosom-place  w!:h  his  Lord  at  the  table,  as  **the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  "  (John,  13.  £3  ;  »o.  a  •  st.  7,  20  84),  and  to  have  committed  to  him  by  the 
dying  Redeemer  the  care  of  his  mother  (19,  a6, 97).  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  this  distinction  was  due  to  a  sympathy  with  His  own  spirit  and  mind 
on  the  Dart  of  John  which  the  all-penetratfQg  Eye  of  their  common  Master 
beheld  m  none  of  the  rest ,  and,  although  this  was  probably  never  seen  either 
In  hU  lift  or  in  his  ministry  by  his  fellow-apostles,  It  is  brought  wonderfally 
out  in  his  writinsns,  which,  in  Christ-like  spiritnality,  heavenliness,  and  love, 
tarpass,  we  may  freely  Say,  all  the  other  Inspired  wntlngs. 

After  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,'  we  find  him  In  con- 
ktant  but  silent  company  with  Peter,  the  great  spokesman  and  actor  in  the 
faifant  Church  until  the  accession  of  Paul,  n^hlle  his  love  to  the  Lord  Jeeus 
drew  him  spontaneously  to  the  side  of  His  eminent  servant,  and  his  chastened 
Vehemence  made  him  ready  to  stand  courageously  by-  him,  and  suffer  with 
him,  in  all  that  his  testimony  to  Jesus  might  cost  him,  his  modest  humility,  as 
the  youngest  of  all  the  apostles,  made  him  an  admiring  listener  and  Mthfnl 
supporter  of  his  brother  apostle  rather  than  a  speaker  or  separate  actor.  Eccle- 
siastical history  is  uniform  in  testifying  that  John  went  to  Asia  Minor —'but  It 
is  nest  to  eertahi  that  this  could  not  have  been  tfll  after  the  death  both  of  Peter 
and  Paul ;  that  he  resided  at  Bphesus,  whence,  as  from  a  center,  be  superin- 
tended the  churches  of  that  region;  paying  them  occasional  visits ;  and  that  he 
long  survived  the  other  apostles.  Wnether  the  mother  of  Jesus  died  before 
this,  or  went  with  John  to  Ephesus,  where  she  dted  and  was  buried,  is  not 
agreed.  One  or  two  anecdotes  of  his  later  days  have  lieen  handed  down  by 
tradition,  one  at  least  bearing  marks  of  reasonable  probability.  But  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  them  here.  In  the  reign  of  Domitian  (A.  D.  81-96)  he  was 
banlshecf  to  "  the  Isle  that  Is  called  Patmos  "  (a  small  roclcy  and  then  almost 
uninhabited  island  In  the  iSgean  sea),  **  fbr  the  word  of  God>  and  for  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  Christ "  (Revelation,  i.  9).  Irenseus  and  Euaeblus  say  that  this 
took  place  about  the  end  of  Domitian*s  reign.  That  he  was  thrown  into  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  oil,  and  miraculously  delivered,  is  one  of  those  legends 
which,  though  reported  by  Tertulllan  ana  Jerome,  Is  entitled  to  no  credit.  His 
return  from  exile  took  jilace  during  the  brief  but  tolerate  reign  of  Nerva :  he 
died  at  Ephesus  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (Eusebius,  Eccietiastieat  Nitta^y  3. 93), 
at  an  age  about  90,  accormng  to  some ;  according  to  others,  xoo;  and  even  lao, 
accordmg  to  othera  still.  Tne  Intermediate  number  is  generally  regarded  as 
probably  the  nearest  to  the  truth. 

As  to  the  date  of  this  Gospel,  the  arguments  for  its  having  been  composed 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (though  relied  on  by  some  superior  critles) 
ire  of  the  slenderest  nature :  such  as  the  expression  in  ch.  5.  *,  **  there  i*  at 
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JtroMlem,  Vy  tlie  sheep  gate,  a  pool,"  Ac. ;  ther«  bcinR  no  afltision  to  Peter*t 
aurtyrdom  at  haviD/c  occurred  according  to  the  prediction  io  ch.  m.  U  — a 
i..*w;i  loo  YfCii  Lnowii  to  require  mention.  Tllat  it  was  composed  long  after  the 
•destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  after  the  decease  of  all  the  other  aposdes,  U  next 
iio  certain,  thoucrh  the  precise  time  cannot  be  determined.  Probably  it  was 
<>cforc  his  banishment,  however ;  and,  if  we  date  it  between  the  years  oo  and  o*. 
-inre  shall  probably  be  pretty  near  the  truth. 

As  to  the  readtrs  lor  whom  it  was  more  Immediately  designed,  ^*««t  thoy 
were  Gentiles  we  miglit  naturally  presume  from  the  lateness  of  the  date  •  btit 
the  multitude  of  explanations  of  things  familiar  to  every  Jew  puis  thlr  beyond 
*all  c)ueation.  ' 

No  doubt  was  ever  thrown  upon  the  i^enuineness  and  authenticity  of  this 
"iGospcl  till  about  the  close  of  the  Ust  century,  nor  were  these  embodied  in 
^nvformal  attack  upon  it  till  Breiisckneider^  in  i8ao,  issued  his  famous  treatise 

Probiliii,"  &c.),  the  conclusions  of  which  he  afterward  was  candid  enough  to 
admit  had  been  satisfactorily  disproved.  To  advert  to  these  would  be  as  pain- 
ftji  as  unnecessary ;  consisting  as  they  mostly  do  of  assertions  regarding  the 
Discourses  of  our  Lord  recorded  in  this  Gospei,  which  are  revolting  to  every 
apiritual  mind.  The  Tubingen  school  did  their  best,  on  their  peculiar  node  of 
reasoninfr,  to  galvanize  into  fresh  life  this  theory  of  the  post-Joannean  date  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel^  and  some  Unitarian  critics  in  this  countiv  still  ding  to  it. 
But  to  ase  the  striking  language  of  van  Osternet  regarding  stmllai^peculations 
•OB  the  Third  Gospel,  Z^*  Behold,  the  feet  of  them  that  shall  carry  it  out  dead 
are  already  at  the  door  '*  (Acts.  5.  9).  Is  there  one  mind  of  the  least  elevation 
of  spiritual  discernment  that  does  not  see  in  thiy  Gospel  marks  of  historical 
truth,  and  a  surpassing  glory  such  as  none  of  the  other  Gospels  possess,  brightly 
as  they  too  attest  their  own  verity ;  and  who  will  not  be  reamr  to  say  that  u 
not  historically  true,  and  true  tust  «u  it  stands^  it  never  coula  have  Deen  by 
mortal  man  composed  or  conceived  ? 

Of  the  peculiarities  of  this  Gospel,  we  note  here  only  two.  The  <me  b  Its  r#* 
^ectiv*  character.  While  the  others  are  purely  narrative^  the  Fourth  Evai^U 
ast* pauses,  as  it  were,  at  every  turn,*  as  Da  Costa  says  C Four .Witnesstt/P* 
934),  *at  one  time  to  give  a  reason,  at  another  to  fix  the  attention,  to  dednce  con* 
iequences,  or  make  applications,  or  to  give  utterance  to  the  language  of  praise.* 
See  chs.  s.  so,  «i,  93-25;  4.  x,  t ;  7.  37-39 ;  "•  »»»  «3.  49-5a;  •».  x8,  X9f  ••»  V 
The  other  peculiarity  of  this  Gospel  is  its  supplementary  character.  By  this,  in 
-the  present  instance,  we  mean  something  more^than  the  studiousness  with 
-whicn  he  omits  many  most  important  particulars  in  our  Lord^s  history,  for  no 
conceivable  reason  but  that  they  were  already  familiar  as  household  words  to 
all  his  readers,  through  the  three  preceding  Gospels,  and  his  substituting  in 
place  of  these  an  immense  quantity  of  the  richest  matter  not  found  in  the  other 
clospek.  We^refer  here  more  particulariy  tpthe  ii<i/Mr#ofthe  additions  which 
clistmguish  this  Gospel;  particularly  the  notices  of  the  different  Passoven  which 
occurred  during  our  Loro^s  public  ministry,  and  the  record  of  His  teaching  af 
Jerusalem,  without  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  could  have  had  but  a 
most  imperfect  conception  either  of  the  duration  of  His  ministry  or  of  the  plan  of 
it.  But  another  feature  of  these  additions  is  quite  a^  noticeable  and  not  lest 
important.  *  We  And,'  to  use  again  the  words  of  Da  Costa  (pp.  S38,  sm), 
slightly  abridged,  *  only  six  of  our  Lord's  miracles  recorded  in  this  Gospel,  out 
these  are  all  <n  the  most  remarkable  kind,  and  surpass  the  rest  in  depth,  specialty 
of  application,  and  fulness  of  meaniqg.  Of  these  six  we  find  only  one  in  the 
Other  three  Gospels-— the  multiplication  of  the  loaves.  That  miracle  chiefly,  it 
would  seem,  on  account  of  the  important  instructions  of  which  it  furnished  the 
OcGBaon  (ch.  t\  is  here  recorded  anew.  The  five  other  tokens  of  Divine  power 
Are  distinguished  from  among  the  many  recorded  in  the  three  other  Gospels  by 
their  furnishing  a  still  higher  display  ot  power  and  command  over  the  ordinary 
laws  and  course  of  nature.  Thus  we  find  recorded  here  the  first  of  all  the  mira- 
■cles  that  Jesus  wrought — the  changing  of  water  in  to  wine  (ch.  a.),  the  cure  of  the 
nobleman  s  son  at  a  distance  (ch.  4.);  of  the  numerous  cures  of  tne  lame  and  the 
paralvtic  by  the  word  of  Jesus,  only  one— of  the  man  impotent  iac  thirty  and 
Mfhtveart  (ch.  5);  of  the  many  cures  of  the  blind,  one  only  -  of  the  man  iom 
^hna{f^^  9.);  the  restoration  of  Laxanis,  not  from  a  ddtth-bed,  like  Jairus* 
^ughter,  nor  from  a  bier,  hke  the  widow  of  Nain*s  son,  ^mX,  fretn  the grave^ 
■and  after  lying  there  four  days,  and  there  sinking  into  corruption  (ch.  si. ); 
and  lastly,  after  His  resurrection,  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  on  the  sea  of 
Tiberias  (ch.  si.).  But  these  are  all  recorded  chiefl^f  to  give  occaaioii  lor  the 
record  of  those  astonishing  discourses  and  conversations,  alike  with  friends  and 
with  foes,  with  His  disciples  and  with  the  multitude  which  they  drew  forth.' 

Other  Illustrations  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  (}ospel  will  occur,  and  gtJitr 
jioiats  connected  with  it  be  adverted  to,  in  the  course  ot  the  Coouaentary, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

1-14.  The  Word  Made  Flesh,  i.  In  the  beoinililio— of  all 
time  and  created  existence,  for  this  Word  gave  it  being  (v.  3,  10) ; 
therefore,  "  before  the  world  wa8"(ch.  17.  5,  24) ;  or,/wi»  all  eter^ 
fUty,  was  the  Word  —  He  who  is  to  Gad  what  man*s  word  ts  to  hint' 
setft  the  manifistaHon  or  expression  of  himself  to  those  without  him, 
(See  V.  18.)  On  the  origin  of  this  most  lofty  and  now  for  ever  con- 
secrated title  of  Christ,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  It  occurs 
only  in  the  writings  of  this  seraphic  apostle.  WM  with  God — hav* 
ing  a  conscious,  personal  existence  distinet from  God{aiS  one  is  from 
the  person  he  is  *'  with  "),  but  inseparaMe  from  Him  and  associated 
with  Him  (v.  18  ,  ch.  17.  5  ;  I  John,  i.  2),  where  •*the  Father"  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  "  God"  here,  was  Qod — in  substance 
and  essence  God  ;  or  was  possessed  of  essential  or  proper  divinity. 
Thus,  each  of  these  brief  but  pregnant  statements  is  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other,  correcting  any  misapprehensions  which  the 
others  might  occasion.  Was  the  Word  Eternal?  It  was  not  the 
eternity  of  *'  the  Father**  but  of  a  conscious  personal  existence  dis^ 
tinctfrom  Him  and  associated  with  Him,  Was  the  Word  thus  **  with 
God  r*  It  was  not  the  distinctness  and  the  fellowship  of  another 
beings  as  if  there  were  more  Cods  than  one^  but  of  One  who  was 
Himself  God —  in  such  sense  that  the  absolute  unity  of  the  God- 
head, the  great  principle  of  all  religion,  is  only  transferred  from  the 
region  of  shadowy  abstraction  to  the  region  of  essential  life  and 
love.  But  why  all  this  definition?  Not  to  give  us  smy  abstract 
information  ^bbut  certain  mysterious  distinctions  in  the  Godhead, 
but  solely  to  let  the  reader  know  Who  it  was  that  in  the  fullness  of  time 
"  Ttfos  madejlesh."  After  each  verse,  then,  the  reader  must  say,  **  It 
was  He  who  is  thus,  and  thus,  and  thus  described.  Who  was  made 
flesh."  2.  The  eame.  &0. —  See  what  property  of  the  Word  the 
stress  is  laid  upon — His  eternal  distinctness,  in  unity,  from  God  — 
the  Father.  (John,  i.  2.)  3.  All  things,  &0. — all  things  absolutely, 
as  is  evident  from  v.  10 ;  i  Corinthians,  8.  6  ;  Colossians,  i.  16,  ^  ; 
but  put  beyond  question  by  what  follows.  **  Without  Him  was  not 
one  thing  made  (brought  into  being)  that  was  made."  This  is  a  denial 
of  the  eternity  and  non^creation  of  matter,  which  was  held  by  the 
whole  thmking  world  outside  of  Judaism  and  Christianity ;ot  rather, 
its  proper  creation  was  never  so  much  as  dreamt  of  save  by  the 
children  of  revealed  religion,  4  In  Him  was  lift — essentially  and 
origineUly,  as  the  previous  verses  show  to  be  the  meaning.  Thus 
He  IS  the  Living  Word,  or,  as  He  is  called  in  I  John,  I.  I,  2,  "  the 
Word  of  Life  "  the  life  the  light  of  men— all  that  in  men  which 
is  true  light — knowledge,  integrity,  intelligent,  willing  subjection 
to  God,  love  to  Him  and  to  their  fellow-creatures,  wisdom,  purity, 
holy  joy,  rational  happiness  —  all  this  *' light  of  men"  has  its  foun- 
tain in  the  essential  original  "  life  "  of  "  the  Word."    (x  John,  i. 
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5-7;  Psalm  36.  9.)   5.  thliieth  fn  darkiett,  IbC— in  this  dark, 

fallen  world,  or  in  mankind  "  sitting  in  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death,*'  with  no  Mlity  to  find  the  way  either  0/ truth  or  0/  holiness. 
In  this  thick  darkness,  and  consequent  intellectual  and  moral 
obliquity, "  thelightof  the  Word  *'  shineth — by  all  the  rays  whether  of 
nattmU  ot  revealed  teaching  which  men  (aoart  from  the  Incarnation 

of  the  Word)  are  favoured  with,   the  darkness  Comprehended  it  not 

— *^  did  not  take,  it  iV'  &  brief  summary  of  the  effect  of  all  the  striv- 
ings of  this  fMincarnate  Word  throughout  this  wide  world  from 
the  beginning,  and  a  hint  of  the  necessity  of  His  putting  onfiesht 
if  any  recovery  of  men  was  to  be  effected,  (t  Corinthians,  i.  21^) 
6.9.  The  evangelist  here  approaches  his  grand  thesis,  so  paving  his 
way  for  the  full  statement  of  it  in  v,  14,  that  he  may  be  able  to  bear 
the  bright  light  of  it,  and  take  in  its  length  and  breadth  and  depth 
and  height,  tbrottfli  hiH^  John,  not  that  light — See  ch.  5.  35. 
What  a  testimony  to  John  to  have  to  explain  that  "  he  was  not  that 
Light !  '*  Yet  was  he  but  a  foil  to  set  it  off,  his  night-taper  dwind- 
ling  before  the  Day-spring  from  on  high  (ch.  3.  30).  iigntetll  every 
fliaa^  &C.  —  rather  *'  which  coming  into  the  world,  enlighieneth  every 
man ;"  or,  is  "the  Light  of  the  world "  (ch.  9.  5).  "Coming  into 
the  world"  is  a  superfluous  and  quite  unusual  description  of 
'*  every  man ; "  but  it  is  of  all  descriptions  of  Christ  among  the 
most  familiar,  especially  in  the  writings  of  this  evangelist  (ch.  I2» 
46 ;  16.  28 ;  18.  37 ;  I  John,  4-  9 ;  I  Timothy,  x.  15,  &c.)  10-13.  He 
wae  in  the  woridi  4,0. — The  language  here  is  nearly  as  wonderful 
as  the  thought.  Observe  its  compact  simplicity,  its  sonorousness 
—  "  the  world  "  resounding  in  eadh  of  its  three  members — and  the 
enigmatic  form  in  which  it  is  couched,  startling  the  reader  and  set- 
ting his  ingenuity  a-working  to  solve  the  stupendous  enigma  of 
Christ  ignored  in  His  own  world,  "The  world,"  in  the  first  two 
clauses,  plainly  means  the  created  world,  '^Into  which  he  came," 
says  V.  9 ;  *'  in  it  he  was,"  says  this  verse.  By  His  Incarnation,  He 
became  an  Inhabitant  of  it^  and  bound  up  with  it.  Yet  it  "  was 
made  by  him  "  (v.  3,4,  5).  Here,  then,  it  is  merely  alluded  to,  in 
contrast  partly  with  His  being  in  it,  but  still  more  with  the  recep- 
tion He  met  with  from  it.  "  The  world  that  knew  him  not "  (l  John« 
3.  i),  is  of  course  the  intelligent  world  of  mankind.  (See  v.  n,  12.) 
Taking  the  first  two  clauses  as  one  statement,  we  try  to  apprehend 
it  by  thinking  of  the  Infant  Christ,  conceived  in  the  womb  and  born 
in  the  arms  of  His  own  creature,  and  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus 
breathing  His  own  air,  treadmg  His  own  ground,  supported  by 
substances  to  which  Himself  gave  being,  and  the  Creator  of  the 
very  men  whom  He  came  to  save.  But  the  most  vivid  commentary 
on  this  entire  verse  will  be  got  by  tracing  (in  his  matchless  history) 
Him  of  whom  it  speaks  walking  amidst  all  the  elements  of  nature, 
the  diseases  of  men  and  death  itself,  the  secrets  of  the  human 
heart,  and  "  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world  "  in  all  their 
number,  subtlety,  and  malignity,  not  only  with  absolute  ease  as 
their  conscious  Lord,  but,  as  we  might  say,  with  full  consciousness 
on  their  part  of  the  presence  of  their  Maker,  whose  will  to  one  and 
all  of  them  was  law.    And  this  is  He  of  whom  it  is  added,  "  the 

world  knew  Him  not!"    hie  own  —  "His  own  (property  or  poe* 
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session,)"  for  the  word  is  in  the  if^w^^r gender.    It  means  His  own 
land,  city,  temple,  Messianic  rights  and  possessions.    Ud  his  OWR 
—  "His  own  (people) ;"  for  now  the  word  is  masculine.    It  means 
<he  Jews,  as  the  "  peculiar  people."     Both  they  and  their  land  with 
all  that  this  included,  wd^e  "his  own,"  not  so  much  as  part  of 
"  the  world  which  was  made  by  Him,"  but  as  "tuk  heir  "  of  the 
inheritance,  Luke»  90.  14;  Matthew,  22.  i.    received  him  not  — 
noHoncUly^  as  God's  chosen  witnesses,    but  aS  nany  —  individuals^ 
of  the  ^  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people."    gtve  he  power  — 
The  word  signifies  both  authoritv  and  ability,  and  both  are  certainly 
meant  here,    to  become —  Mark  these  words :  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God '  He  is  never  said  to  have  become  such,    the  sons — or  more 
simply  '*  son^  of  God,"  in  name  and  in  nature,    believe  OH  his  name 
—apkrtue  never  used  in  Scripture  of  any  mere  creature^  to  express 
the  credit  given  to  human  testimony,  even  of  prophets  or  apostles, 
inasmuch  as  it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  trust  proper  only  toward 
God.    In  this  sense  of  supreme  faith,  as  due  to  Him  who  "gives 
those^that  beHevt  in  Himself  ^ower  to  become  sons  of  God,    it  is 
manifestly  used  here,    which  wero  bom  —  a  sonship  therefore  not 
of  mere  title  and  privilege,  but  of  nature^  the  soul  being  made  con- 
scious of  the  vital  capacities,  perceptions,  and  emotions  of  a  child 
of  God,  before  unknown,    not  Of  biood,  &C.  —  not  of  superior 
human  descent,  not  of  human  generation  at  all,  not  of  man  in  any 
manner  of  way.     By  this  elaborate  threefold  denial  of  the  human 
source  of  this  sonship,  immense  force  is  given  to  what  follows— 
*•  hut  of  God**    Right  royal  gift,  which  Who  confers  must  be  abso- 
lutely Divine.    For  who  would  not  worship  Him  who  can  bring 
him  into  the  family,  and  evoke  within  him  the  very  life,  of  the  sons 
of  God  ?     14.  And  the  Word,  Lt.  —  To  raise  the  reader  to  the  altitude 
of  this  eHmax  were  the  thirteen  foregoing  verses  vnitten.    was  made 
ilesh — BECAME  MAN,  and  in  man's  present  frail,  mortal  condition, 
denoted  by  the  word  "flesh"  (Isaiah,  40.  6;  i  Peter,  i.  24).    It  is 
directed  probably  against  the  Docetce,  who  held  that  Christ  was  not 
really  but  only  apparently  man  ;  against  whom  this  gentle  spirit  is 
vehement  in  his  Epistles,  i  John,  4.  3  ;  2  John,  7.  zo,  11.    [Lvcke, 
&c.]    Nor  could  He  be  too  much  so,  for  with  the  verity  of  the 
Incarnation  all  substantial  Christianity  vanishes.    But  now,  married 
to  our  nature,  henceforth  He  is  as  personally  conscious  of  all  that  is 
strictly  human  as  of  all  that  is  properly  divine;  and  our  nature  is  in  His 
Person  redeemed  and  quickened,  ennobled  and  transfigured,    and 
dwelt — " tabernacled"  or  " pitched  his  tent;"  a  word  peculiar  to 
John,  who  uses  it  four  times,  all  in  the  sense  of  a  permanent  stay 
(Revelation,  7. 15  ;  i«.  la;  13.  6 ;  21.  3).     For  ever  wedded  to  our 
'^fiesh,*^  He  has  entered  this  tabernacle  to  "go  no  more  out."    The 
allusion  is  to  that  Tabernacle  where  dwelt  the  Shechinah  (Matthew, 
83-  38, 39),  or  manifested  "  Glory  of  the  Lord,"  and  with  reference 
to  God's  permanent  dwelling  among  His  people  (Leviticus,  26.  11 ; 
Psalm  68. 18 ;  132. 13, 14  ;  Ezekiel,  37. 27).   This  is  put  almost  beyond 
doubt  by  what  immediately  follows,  "And  we  beheld  His  glory.'* 
[LucKa,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  which  last  critic,  rising  higher  than 
usual,    says    that    thus  were  perfected  all  former  partial   mani- 
festations of  God  in  cm  essentially  personal  and  historically  human 
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manifestation.]  flill  of  orace  and  truth  ~  So  it  should  read.  "  He 
dwelt  among  us  full  of  grace  and  truth  ;'*  or,  in  Old  Testament 
phrase,  **  Merc>  and  truth,''  denoting  the  whole  fruit  of  God's 
purposes  of  love  toward  sinners  of  mankind  which,  until  now, 
existed  only  in  promise  and  the  fulfillmmt  at  length  of  that  promise 
in  Christ;  in  one  great  word,  'Uhe  sure  mekcies  of  Dawid^ 
(Isaiah,. 55.  3  :  Acts,  13.  34:  Cf.  2  Samuel,  23.  5).  In  His  person 
all  that  grace  and  truth  which  had  been  floating  so  long  in 
shadowy  formst  and  darting  into  the  souls  of  the  poor  and  needy 
its  broken  beams,  took  everlasting  possession  of  human  flesh 
and  filled  it  full.  By  this  incarnation  of  grace  and  truth,  the 
teaching  of  thousands  of  years  was  at  once  transcended  and  beg- 
gared, and  the  family  of  God  sprang  into  manhood,  and  we 
beheld  hie  glory — not  by  the  eye  of  seme,  which  saw  in  Him  only 
"  the  carpenter."  His  glory  was  "  spiritually  discerned  "  (i  Cor- 
inthians, 2.  7-15  ;  2  Corinthians,  3.  18  ,  4.  4,  6  ;  5. 16X  the  glory  of 
surpassing  grace,  love,  tenderness,  wisdom,  purity,  spirituality; 
majesty  and  meekness,  richness  and  poverty,  power  and  weak- 
ness, meeting  together  in  unique  contrast ;  ever  attracting  and  at 
times  ravishing  the  '* babes"  that  followed  and  forsook  all  for 

Him    the  glory  ae  of  the  only  beootten  of  the  Father— (See 

Luke,  I.  35)  not  Uke,  but  "  such  as  (belongs  to),'*  such  as  became 
or  was  bejUting  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  [Chrysostom  in 
LucKE,  Calvin,  &c.],  according  to  a  well-known  use  of  the 
word  "as." 

15.  A  Saying  of  the  Baptist  Confirmatory  op  this,  after 
me  —  in  official  manifestation^  before  me  —  in  rank  and  dignity^ 
for  he  was  before  me  — in  existence;  "His  goings  forth  being 
from  of  old,  from  everlasting"  (Micah,  5.  s).  (Any  thing  lower 
than  this  His  worcls  cannot  mean.)  q,  ^.,  "My  successor  is 
my  superior,  for  He  was  my  predecessor."  This  enigmatic  play 
upon  the  different  senses  of  the  words *'  before  **  and  " after"  was, 
doubtless,  employed  by  the  Baptist  to  arrest  attention  and  rivet 
the  thought ;  and  the  evangelist  introduces  it  just  to  clinch  his 
own  statements. 

16-18.  Same  Subject  Continued,  of  hie  fiillneee  —  of  "  grace 
and  truth,"  resuming  the  thread  of  t/.  14.  graoo  for  graoo  —  i,  /., 
grace  upon  grace  (as  all  the  best  interpreters),  in  successive  com- 
munications and  larger  measures,  as  each  was  able  to  take  it  in. 
Observe  the  word  '* truth"  is  here  dropt.  Grace  being  the 
chosen  New  Testament  word  for  the  whole  fullness  of  the  new 
covenant,  all  that  dwells  in  Christ  (or  men.  For,  &0. —  "  The  law 
elicits  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  the  need  of  redemption  ;"  it 
only  typifies  the  reality.  The  Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  actually 
communicates  reality  and  power  from  above  (Cf.  Romans, 
6. 14).  Hence  Paul  terms  the  Old  Testament  "  shadow,"  while 
he  calls  the  New  Testament  "substance"  (Colossians,  2.  17). 
[Olshausen.]  No  man  —  "No  one,"  in  the  widest  sense,  hath 
eeen  God  — by  immediate  gaze  or  direct  intuition.  In  the  boeom 
of  the  Father — a  remarkable  expression  here  only  used,  pre. 
supposing /A/  Son^s  conscious  existence  distinct  from  the  Father^  and 
expressing  His  immediate  and  tnost  endeared  access  to  and  absoiuU 
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ucquainUmce  vnik  Him,    H6  —  Emphatic,  q,  d.^  **  He  and  He  only 
hath  declared  Him/'  because  He  only  can, 

19-36.  The  Baptist's  Testimony  to  Christ.  19.  record  — 
"  testimony."  the  Jewt — i,  /.,  the  heads  of  the  nation,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrim. .  In  tkis  peculiar  scns^  our  evan^list  seems 
always  to  use  the  tertn.  20.  eORfessedy  ItC. —  f .  </.,  "  While  many 
were  ready  to  hail  him  as  the  Christ,  he  neither  gave  the  slightest 

f  round  for  such  views  nor  the  least  entertainment  to  them  "  31. 
lias — in  his  own  proper  person,  that  prophet — announced  in 
Deuteronomy,  18.  15,  &c.,  about  whom  they  seem  not  to  have 
been  agreed  whether  he  were  the  same  with  the  Messiah  or  no. 
25.  Why  baptizoet  thou,  if  not,  &,o.~  Thinking  he  disclaimed  any 
special  connection  with  Messiah's  kingdom,  they  demand  his  right 
to  gather  disciples  by  baptism.  26.  there  Standeth  —  This  must 
have  been  spoken  after  the  baptism  of  Christ  and,  possibly,  just 
after  his  temptation  (see  v.  29).  38.  Bethabara  —  Rather  "  Bethany  " 
(with  nearly  all  the  best  and  most  ancient  MSS.) ;  not  the  Bethany 
of  Lazarus,  but  another  of  the  same  name  and  distinguished  from 
it  as  lying  "beyond  Jordan/'  on  the  east.  29.  seeth  JeSHS  — 
fresh,  probably,  irom  the  scene  of  the  temptation.  OOOling  to  him 
—  as  to  congenial  company  (Acts,  4.  23),  and  to  receive  from  him 
His  first  greeting,  and  saitil — catching  a  sublime  inspiration  at 
the  sight  of  Him  approaching,  the  Lamb  Of  6od~-the  one  God- 
ordained,  God-gifted  sacrificial  offering,  that  talteth  away  — 
taketh  up  and  taketh  away.  The  word  signifies  both,  as  does  the 
corresponding  Hebrew  word.  Applied  to  sin,  it  means  to  be 
chargeable  tvith  the  ruilt  of  it  (Exodus,  28.  38 }  Leviticus,  5  i ; 
Ezekiel,  18.  20),  and  to  bear  it  away  (as  often).  In  the  Levitical 
victims  both  ideas  met,  as  they  do  in  Christ,  the  people's  guilt 
being  viewed  as  transferred  to  them,  avenged  in  their  death  and  so 
borne  away  by  them  (Leviticus,  4. 15  ;  16. 15, 21,  22  ;  and  Cf.  Isaiah, 
53  6-12,  2  Corinthians,  5.  21).  the  tin  —  the  singular  number 
bemg  used  to  mark  the  collective  burden  and  all-embracing  efficacy. 
of  the  world  —  not  of  Israel  only,  for  whom  the  typical  victims 
were  exclusively  offered.  Wherever  there  shall  live  a  sinner 
throughout  the  wide  world,  sinking  under  that  burden  too  heavy 
for  him  to  bear  he  shall  find  in  this  '  Lamb  of  God  "  a  shoulder 
equal  to  the  weight.  The  right  note  was  struck  at  the  first ;  balm, 
doubtless,  to  Christ's  own  spirit ;  nor  was  ever  after  or  ever  will 
be  a  more  glorious  utterance.  31-34.  knew  him  not  —  Living 
mostly  apart,  the  one  at  Nazareth,  the  other  in  the  Judean  desert ; 
to  prevent  all  appearance  of  collusion,  John  only  knew  that  at  a 
definite  time  after  his  own  call,  his  Master  would  show  Himself. 
As  He  drew  near  for  baptism  one  day,  the  last  of  all  the  crowd,  the 
spirit  of  the  Baptist  heaving  under  a  Divine  presentiment  that  the 
moment  had  at  length  arrived^  and  an  air  of  unwonted  serenity 
and  dignity,  not  without  traits,  probably,  of  the  family  features, 
appearing  in  this  stranger,  the  Spirit  said  to  him  as  to  Samuel  of 
his  youthful  type.  "  Arise,  anoint  Him,  for  this  is  He  !"  (i  Samuel. 
16.  12.)  But  the  sign  which  he  was  told  to  expect  was  the  visible 
descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  Him  as  He  emerged  out  of  the  bap- 
tismal water,     Then^  catching  up  the  voice  from  heaven,  "  he  saw 
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and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God."  35,  36.  John  tlooi 
—  "  was  standing "  at  his  accustomed  place,  looking — "having 
fixed  his  eyes,"  with  significant  gaze  on  Jesus.  M  no  waikotf  — 
but  not  now  to  him.  To  have  done  this  once  (see  v.  09),  was 
humility  enough,  ^kngel.]  BoMd,  &.O. —  The  repetition  of 
that  wonderful  proclanvation,  in  fdemical  terms  and  without 
another  word,  could  only  have  been  meant  as>  a  gentle  hint  to  go 
after  Him,  as  thev  did. 

37-51.   FlRS-r-UATHERING  OF   DiSCTPLKS,  JoHN,  ANDREW,  SiMON, 

Philip,  Nathaniel.  38.  Wkit  OOOk  yo — gentle,  winning  ques- 
tion, remarkable  as  the  Redeemer's  first  pubHc  utteranee.  (Matthew, 
12.  18-90.)  Whero  llWOlleol  tfcon-*-^.  d„  "That  is  a  question  we 
cannot  answer  in  a  moment ;  but  had  we  thy  company  for  a  calm 
hour  in  private,  gladly  Should  we  open  Our  burden.  39.  ConiO 
and  oee  —  His  stcond  utteratuty  more  winning  still,  tontll  llOnr — 
not  10  A.  M.  (as  some),  according  to  ^^UMiyr,  but  4  P»  k.,  according 
to  yevfish  reckoning,  which  John  follows.  The  hour  is  mentioned 
to  show  why  they  stajed  out  the  day  with  him,  because  little  of  it 
remained.  40.  One  . . .  WOO  Andrew — The  other  w^s,  doubtless, 
our  evangelist  himself.  '*His  great  sensitiveness  is  touchingly 
shown  in  his  representation  of  this  first  contact  with  the  Lord  ;  the 
circumstances  are  present  to  him  in  thetninutest  details  ;  he  still 
remembers  the  very  hour."  But  ''he  reports  no  particulars  of 
those  discourses  of  the  Lord  by  which  he  was  bound  to  Him  for 
the  whole  of  his  life ;  he  allows  every  thing  personal  to  retire.** 

[Olshausen.]  Peter's  brother  —  and  the  elder  of  the  two.  41. 
lave  found  the  Meeeiah  — The  previous  preparation  of  their 
simple  hearts  under  the  Baptist's  ministry,  made  quick  work  of 
this  blessed  conviction,  while  others  hesitated  till  doubt  settled 
into  obduracy.  So  it  is  still,  42.  brought  him  tO  JOSUS — Happy 
brothers  that  thus  do  to  each  other !  beheld  him  — "  fixed  his 
eyes  on  him,*'  with  significant  gaze  (as  v>  36).  Cephas  . . .  stono 
— (Matthew,  16. 18.)  43, 44.  would  go  Into  Galileo^ for  from  His 
baptism  He  had  sojourned  in  yudea  (showing  that  the  calling  at 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  Matthew,  4.  18,  was  a  subsequent  one,  see  Luke, 
5.  i).  follow  me — the  first  express  call  given,  the  former  three 
having  come  to  him  spontaneously,  the  City  of  Andrew  and 
Philip  —  of  their  birth,  probably,  for  they  seem  to  have  lived  9X 
Capernaum  (Mark,  i.  29).  45.  Nathaniel — (Matthew,  10.  3). 
Moses  —  (See  ch.   5.  46).     son  of  Joseph — the  current  wav  of 

speaking.    (See  Luke,  3.  23.)   any  oood  ovt  of  Nazareth— 

remembering  Bethlehem,  perhaps,  as  Messiah's  predicted  birth- 
place, and  Nazareth  having  no  express  prophetic  place  at  all, 
besides  being  in  no  repute.  The  question  sprang  from  mere 
dread  of  mistake  in  a  matter  so  vital.  Come  and  see  —  Noble 
remedy  against  preconceived  opinions.  [Bbnoel.]  Philip,  though 
he  could  not,  perhaps,  solve  his  difficulty,  could  show  him  how  to 

get  rid  of  it  (see  ch.  6. 68).    47, 48.  an  Israelite  indeed ...  no  guile 

-~not  only  no  hypocrite  but,  with  a  guileless  simplicity,  not 
always  found  even  in  God's  own  people,  ready  to  follow  wherever 
truth  might  lead  him  saying,  Samuel-lifce  :  "  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy 
servant  heareth."    Whenoo  knoWOSt  tbou  me -^conscious  that  his 
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very  heart  had  beeo  read,  ana  at  tnis^rttical  moment  more  than 
ever  before.  BeflirA  PMlip  ealledth6«  — showing  He  knew  all 
ihat  passed  betweea  Philip  and  rhim  ai  ardistance.  when  HlNtor 
the  ng-tree,  l^e. —  where  retirement  for  meditation  and  prayer 
was  not  uncommon.  [Lightfoot.]  Thithec,  probably,  hearing 
that  his  master's  Master  had  at  length  appeared,  and  heaving 
wdth  mingled  eagerness  to  behold  Him  and  dread  of  deception, 
he  had  retired  to  pour  out  his  guileless  heart  for  light  and  guid- 
ance, ending  with  such  a  prayer  as  this :  '*  Show  me  a  token  for 
good  !"  (See  Lake,  2. 8.)  Now  he  has  it.  "  Thou  guileless  one, 
that  fig-tree  scene,  with  all  its  heaving  anxieties,  deep  pleadings 
and  tremulous  hopes,  I  saw  it  all."  The  first  words  of  Jesus  had 
astonished,  but  this  quite  overpowered  and  won  him.  49.  Soil  of 
fiod  . . .  king  of  lorftSl  —  the  one  denoting  His  person,  the  other 
Hfs  office.  ■  How  much  loftier  this  than  any  thing  Philip  had  said 
to  htm  !  But  just  as  the  earth's  vital  powers,  the  longer  they  are 
frost-bound,  take  the  greater  spring  when,  at  length,  set  free,  so 
souls,  like  Nathaniel  and  Thomas  (see  ch.  20.  28),  the  outgoings  of 
whose  iaith  age  ;hindered  for  a  time,  take  the  start  of  their  more 
easy-going  brethiien  wboQ  loosed  and  let  go.  50,  51.  Booauoo  I 
said,  IbO. —  f.  d.^  "So  quickly  convinced,  and  on  this  evidence 
.only?'*  an  expression  of  admiration.  Hereafter,  &C. —  The  key 
to  this  great  saying  is  Jacob's  vision  (Genesis,  28.  12,  &c.),  to 
which  the  allusion  plainly  is. .  To  show  the  patriarch  that  though 
alone  and  friendless  on  earth,  his  interests  were  busying  all 
heaven,  he  was  made  to  see  "  heaven  opened  and  the  angels  of 
God  ascending  and  descending  upon  a"  mystic.  '^Jadder^  reaching 
from  heaven  to  earth."  "  By  and  by,"  says  Jesus  here,  "  yo  shall 
-see  this  communication  between  heaven  and  earth  thrown  wide 
open  and  the  Son  of  Man  the  real  Ladder  of  this  intercourse" 


CHAPTER  IL 

1-12.  First  Miracle,  Water  Made  Wine — Brief  Visit  to 
Capernaum,  i.  third  flay  —  He  would  take  two  days  to  reach 
Galilee,  and  this  was  the  third,  mother  there  —  it  being  probably 
some  relative's  marriage.  John  never  names  her,  [Bengel.]  3.  no 
wfne  —  tividently  expecting  some  display  of  His  glory,  and  hinting 
that  now  was  His  time.  4,  5.  Woinaa  —  no  term  of  disrespect  in 
the  language  of  that  day  (ch.  19.  26).  what ...  to  do  with  tbeo-^ 
q.  d.,  "  In  my  Father's  business  I  have  to  do  with  Him  only."  'Twas 
a  gentle  rebuke  for  officious  interference^  entering  a  region  from 
which  all  creatures  were  excluded  (Cf.  Acts,  4.  19, 20).  nine  hour, 
1^0. —  hinting  that  He  would  do  something,  but  at  His  own  time  ; 
and  so  she  understood  it  (v.  5).  6.  firkins  —  about  seven  and  a 
half  gallons  in  Jewish,  or  nine  in  Attic  measure ;  each  of  these 
huge  water  jars,  therefore,  holding  some  twenty  or  more  gallons 
for  washing  at  such  feasts.  (Mark,  7.  4.)  7,  8.  Fili .  . .  draw  . .  • 
bear,  ItC. —  directing  all,  but  Himself  touching  nothing,  to  pre- 
vent all  appearance  of  collusion.  9.  10.  well  drunk — "drunk 
abundantly ''  (as  Song  of  Solomon,  5.  i),  speaking  of  the  general 
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pnctice.  the  Mtd  till  iMf— thus  testiiyinfl:,  whik  ignonnt  of  the 
source  of  supply,  not  onW  that  it  was  real  wine,  but  better  than 
any  at  the  feast,  ii.  manifMted  D>rtb  his  |iory— Nothing  in  the 
least  like  this  is  said  of  the  miracles  of  prophet  or  apostle,  nor  could, 
without  manifest  blasphemy,  be  said  of  any  mere  creature.  Observe 
(i)  At  a  marriage  Christ  made  His  first  public  appearance  in  any 
company,  and  at  a  marriage  He  wrought  His  first  miracle — the 
noblest  sanction  that  could  be  given  to  that  God-given  institution. 
(2)  As  the  miracle  did  not  make  had good^  hvX  good  better^  so  Chris- 
tianity only  redeems,  sanctifies  and  ennobles  the  beneficent,  but 
abused  institution  of  marriage ;  and  Christ's  whole  work  only 
turns  the  water  of  earth  into  the  wine  of  heaven.  Thus  "  this 
beginning  of  miracles "  exhibited  the  character  and  "  manifested 
forth  the  glory  "  of  His  entire  mission.  (3)  As  Christ  countenanced 
our  seasons  of  festivity^  so  also  that  greater  fullness  which  befits 
such  ;  so  far  was  He  from  encouraging  that  asceticism  which  has 
since  been  so  often  put  for  all  religion.  (4)  The  character  and 
authority  ascribed  by  Romanists  to  the  Virgin  is  directly  in  the 
teeth  of  this  and  other  scriptures,    is.  Capernaum  —  On  the  sea 

of  Galilee.   (See  Luke,  8. 26-40.)   his  Msthsr  and  brethren^ See 

Luke,  2.  51,  and  Matthew,  13.  54-56. 

13-25.  Christ's  First  Passover  —  First  Cleansing  of  the 
Temple.  14-17.  in  the  templs  —  not  the  temple  itself,  as  v,  xo-si, 
but  the  tempU'Court,  sold  OXSn,  &0. —  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  had  to  offer  them  in  sacrifice,  cbanflsrs  of  monsy  —  of  Roman 
into  Jewish  money,  in  which  the  temple-dues  (see  Matthew,  17. 
24)  had  to  be  paid,  small  sords — likely  some  of  the  rushes  spread 
for  bedding,  and  when  twisted  used  to  tie  up  the  cattle  there  coU 
lected.  "  Not  by  this  slender  whip,  but  by  Divine  majesty,  was  the 
ejection  accomplished,  the  whip  being  but  a  sign  ot  the  scourge 

of  Divine  anger.*'   [Grotius.]    ponrsd  ont . . .  ovsrthrsw,  4o.— 

thus  expressing  the  mingled  indignation  and  authority  of  the 
impulse,  my  father's  houss  —  How  close  the  resemblance  of 
these  remarkable  words  to  Luke,  2.  49 ;  the  same  consciousness  of 
intrinsic  relation  to  the  Temple ^^z.^  the  seat  of  His  Father's  most 
august  worship,  and  so  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  due  to  Him  on 
earth  —  dictating  both  speeches.  Onlv,  when  but  a  youth,  with  no 
authofity.  He  was  simply  "  a  Son  IN  His  own  house ;  now  He  was 
"  a  Son  over  His  own  house  "  (Hebrews,  3.  6),  the  proper  Represent- 
ative, and  in  flesh  "  the  Heir,"  of  his  Father's  rights.  hOttSS  of 
msrchandiso*— there  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  merchandise ;  but 
to  bring  it,  for  their  own  and  others'  convenience,  into  that  most 
sacred  place,  was  a  high-handed  profanation  which  the  eye  of 
Jesus  could  not  endure,  eaten  me  up  — a  glorious  feature  in  the 
predicted  character  of  the  suffering  Messiah  (Psalm  69.  9),  and 
rising  hi|fh  even  in  some  not  worthy  to  loose  the  latchet  of  His 
shoes.  (Exodus,  32.  19,  &c.)  18-22.  What  sign,  &.O. — Though  the 
uct  and  the  words  of  Christ,  taken  together,  were  sign  enough,  they 
were  unconvinced ;  yet  they  were  awed,  and  though  at  His  very 
next  appearance  at  Jerusalem  they  "  sought  to  kill  Him  "  for  speak- 
ing of  "  His  Father"  just  as  He  did  now  (eh.  5.  18),  they,  at  this 
early  stage,  only  ask  a  sign.    Destroy  this  tsmple,  CtO.—  (Mark,  14. 
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53.  59-)  forty-six  years  —  From  the  eighteenth  3'ear  of  Herod  till 
then  was  just  forty-six  years.  [Joscphus' ^/f//^»i//>j,  xv.  11.  i.) 
tenpls  of  nis  body  —  in  which  was  enshrined  the  glory  of  the 
eternal  Word.  (»e  ch.  i.  14.)  By  its  resurrection  the  true 
Temple  of  God  upon  earth  was  reared  up,  of  which  the  stone  one 
was  but  a  shadow ;  so  that  the  allusion  is  lioiatdie  exclusively  to 
Himself,  but  takes  in  that  Temple  of  which  He  is  the  foundation, 
and  all  believers  are  the  "  lively  stones."  (i  Peter,  2.  4,  5.)  believed 
the  Scriptures  —  on  this  subject,  /.  e.,  what  was  meant,  which  was 
hid  from  them  till  then.  Mark  (i)  the  act  by  which  Christ  signalized 
His  first  public  abearance  in  th*.  Tetnple  :  Taking  "  His  fan  in  His 
hand  He  purges  His  floor,"  not  thoroughly  indeed,  but  enough  to 
foreshadow  Nis  last  act  toward  that  faithless  people  —  to  sweep  them 
cut  of  Gods  house.  (2)  The  sign  of  His  authority  to  do  this  is  the 
announcement,  at  this  first  outset  of  His  ministry,  of  that  coming 
death  by  their  hands,  and  resurrection  by  His  own,  which  were  to 
pave  the  way  for  their  judicial  ejection.  23-25.  in  the  feast-dsy — 
the  foregoing  things  occurring  probably  before  the  feast  began. 
many  believed. —  superficially,  struck  merely  by  "  the  miracles  He 
did.  Of  these  we  have  no  record,  did  not  OOmmit — "intrust," 
or  let  himself  down  familiarly  to  them,  as  to  His  genuine  disciples. 
knew  what  was  in  nan  —  It  is  impossible  for  language  more  clearly 
to  assert  of  Christ  what  in  Jeremiah,  17.  9,  10,  and  elsewhere,  is 
denied  of  all  mere  creatures. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

1-21.  Night-Interview  of  Nicodemus  with  Jesus,  i,  2.  Nico- 
demus^-In  this  member  of  the  Sanhedrim  sincerity  and  timidity 
are  seen  struggling  together.  One  of  those  superficial  *'  believers 
mentioned  in  ch.  2. 23, 24,  yet  inwardly  craving  further  satisfaction, 
he  comes  to  Jesus  in  quest  of  it,  but  comes  "  by  night  **  (see  ch.  19. 
38,  39  ;  12.  42) ;  he  avows  his  conviction  that  He  was  "  come  from 
God  "  —  an  expression  never  applied  to  a  merely  human  messenger,  2iTi& 
probably  meaning  more  here  —  but  only  as  "a  teacher^**  and  in  His 
miracles  he  sees  a  proof  merely  that  "  God  is  with  him."  Thus, 
while  unable  to  repress  his  convictions  he  is  afraid  of  committing 
himself  too  far.  3.  Except,  4,0.— This  blunt  and  curt  reply  was 
plainly  meant  to  shake  the  whole  edifice  of  the  man's  religion,  in 
order  to  lay  a  deeper  and  more  enduring  foundation.  Nicodemus 
probably  thought  he  had  gone  a  long  way,  and  expected,  perhaps, 
to  be  complemented  on  his  candour.  Instead  of  this,  he  is  virtu- 
ally told  that  he  has  raised  a  question  which  he  is  not  in  a  capacity 
to  solve,  and  that  before  approaching  it,  his  spiritual  vision  required 
to  be  rectified  by  an  entire  revolution  on  his  inner  man.  Had  the  man 
been  less  sincere,  this  would  certainly  have  repelled  him  ;  but  with 
persons  in  his  mixed  state  of  mind  —  to  which  Jesus  was  no 
stranger  (ch.  2.  25) —  such  methods  speed  better  than  more  honeyed 
words  and  gradual  approaches,  a  man  —  not  a  Jew  merely ;  the 
necessity  is  a  universal  one.  born  again  —  or,  as  it  were,  begin  life 
anew,  in  relation  to  God  ;  his  manner  of  thinking,  feeling  and  act- 
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ing«  with  reference  to  spiritual  things,  undergoing  a  jundamental 
and  permanent  revoiution,  CAnnot  t66  —  can  nave  no  part  in  (just 
a^  one  is  said  to  "  see  life,"  "  see  death,"  kc).    the  kingdom  Of  God 

—  whether  in  its  beginnings  here  (Luke,  i6.  i6),  or  {ts  consumma- 
tion hereafter.    (Matthew,  25.  34  ;  Ephesians,  5  *5.)    4.   Now,  &0. 

—  The  figure  of  the  new  birth,  if  it  had  been  meant  only  oi  Gentile 
proselytes  \p  the  Jewish  religion,  would  have  been  intelligible 
^no^gl^  to  Nicodemus,  being  quite  in  keeping  with  the  language 
of  that  day ;  but  that  yews  themselves  should  need  a  new  birth  was 
to  him  incomprehensiSle.  5.  of  water  and  Of  the  OpfHt — A  two- 
fold explanation  of  the  "  new  birth,"  so  startling  to  Nicodemus. 
To  a  Jewish  ecclesiastic,  so  familiar  with  the  symbolical  applica- 
tion of  water,  in  every  variety  of  way  and  form  of  expression,  this 
language  was  fitted  to  show  that  the  thing  intended  was  no  other 
than  a  thorough  spiritual purifieaHon  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Indeed  this  element  of  wcUer  and  operation  of  the  Spirit  are  broi^ght 
together  in  a  glorious  evangelical  prediction  of  Ezekiel  (36.  25-27), 
which  Nicodemus  might  have  been  reminded  of  had  such  spirit- 
ualities not  been  almost  lost  in  the  reigning  formalism.  Already 
had  the  symbol  of  water  been  embodied  In  an  initiatory  ordinance, 
in, the  baptism  of  the  Jewish  expectants  of  Messiah  by  the  Baptist, 
hot  to  speak  of  the  baptism  of  Gentile  proselytes  before  that ;'  and 
in  the  Christian  Church  it  was  soon  to  become  the  great  visitrle 
door  of  entrance  into  '*  the  kingdom  of  God,"  the  reality  being  the 
sole  worh  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Titus,  3.  5).  6-8.  That  wMcn  iS  bom, 
&C.  A  great,  universal  proposition :  "That  which  is  begotten  carries 
within  itself  the  nature  of  that  which  begat  it."  [Olshausen.] 
Ilesh  —  Not  the  mere  material  body,  but  all  that  comes  into  the 
jvorld  by  birth,  the  etitire  man;  yet  not  humanity  simply,  but  in  its 
corrupted,  depraved  condition,  in  complete  subjection  to  the  law  of 
the  fall  (Romans,  8.  1-9).  So  that  thbugh  a  man  "  ^<w/</ enter  a 
second  time  into  his  mother^s  womb  and  be  bom,"  he  would  be 
ho  nearer  this  "  new  birth"  than  before  (Job,  14.  4;  Psalm  51.  5). 
1$  spirit  —  Partakes  of  and  possesses  His  spiritual  nature.  Ilarvel 
not,  &C. —  If  a  spiritual  nature  only  can  see  and  enter  the  king- 
dom of  God  ;  if  all  we  brinfl^  into  the  world  with  us  be  the  reverse 
of  spiritual  ;  and  if  this  spirituality  be  solely  of  the  Holy  GhoSt, 
no  wonder  a  new  birth  is  indispensable,  ye  mtltt — "  >V,  says 
Jesus,  not  vfe^  [Bengel.]  After  those  universal  propositions, 
abopt  what  "aman^  must  be  to  "enter  the  kingdom  of  God," 
this  is  remarkable,  showing  that  our  L6rd  meant  to  hold  himseff 
forth  as  "  separate  from  sinners*^  The  wind,  IfcC.^-  Breath  and  spifit 
(one  word  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek),  are  constantly  brong'ht 
together  in  Scripture  as  analogous  (Job,  27.  3 ;  33.  4 ;  Ezekiel, 
37. 9-Z4).  canst  not  tell,  &C. —  The  laws  which  govern  the  motion 
of  the  winds  are  even  yet  but  partially  discovered  ;  but  the  risings, 
fallings,  and  change  in  direction  many  times  in  a  day,  of  those 
gentle  breezes  here  referred  to  will,  probably,  ever  be  a  mystery  to 
us.  So  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  new  birth.  9,  10. 
How,  iLo. —  Though  the  subject  still  confounds  him,  the  necessity 
and  possibility  of  the  new  birth  is  no  longer  the  point  with  him, 
but  the  nature  of  it  and  how  it  is  brought  about.    [LuTHxaDT.] 
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"  From  this  moment  Nicoaemus  says  nothing  mort^  but  nas  sunk 
into  a  disciple  who  has  found  hrs  true  teacher.  Therefore^  the' 
Saviour  now  graciously  advances  in  his  communications  of  truth, . 
and  once  more  solemnly  brings  to  the  mind  of  this  teacher  in  Israel, 
now  become  a  learner,  his  own  not  guiltless  ignorance^  that  He 
may  then  proceed  to  utter,  out  of  the  fullness  of  His  Divine 
knowledge,  such  farther  testimonies,  both  of  earthly  &.nd  heavetily 
things  as  his  docile  scholar  may,  to  his  own  profit,  receive. 
[Stier.]  master  —  '*  teacher.*'  The  question  clearly  implies 
that  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  is  so  far  disclosed  in  the  Old 
Testament  that  Nicodemus  was  culpable  in  being  ignorant  of  it. 
Nor  is  it  merely  as  something  that  should  be  experienced  under 
the  Gospel  that  the  Old  Testament  holds  it  forth,  as  many  dis- 
tinguisned  critics  allege,  denying  that  there  was  any  such 
thing  as  regeneration  before  Christ.  For  our  Lord's  propo- 
sition is  universal,  that  no  fallen  man  is  or  can  be  spiritual  with- 
out a  regenerating  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  spiritual  obedience^  under  whatever  name,  in  opposition  to  mere 
mechanical  services,  is  proclaimed  throughout  all  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.   11-13.  We  speak  that  we  know,  and . . .  have  seen— t.  e., 

by  absolute  knowledge  and  immediate  vision  of  God,  which  "  the  only 
begotten  Son  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father"  claims  as  exclusively 
His  own,  ch.  i.  18.  The  "we  "  and  "our"  are  here  used,  though 
Himself  only  is  intended,  in  emphatic  contrast,  probably,  with  tne 
opening  words  of  Nicodemus, "  Rabbi,  we  know**  &c.  ye  receive  not, 
ItC.  —  referring  to  the  class  to  which  Nicodemus  belonged,  but  from 
which  he  was  beginning  to  be  separated  in  spirit,  earthly  things  — 
such  as  regenerationj  the  gate  of  entrance  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earthy  and  which  Nicodemus  should  have  understood  better,  as 
a  truth  even  of  that  more  earthly  economy  to  which  he  belonged. 
heavenly  things — The  things  of  the  new  and  more  heavenly  evan- 
gelical economy,  only  to  be  fully  understood  after  the  effusion  of 
the  Spirit  from  heaven  through  the  exalted  Saviour,  no  man  hath 
ascended,  &C. — There  is  something  paradoxical  in  this  language. 
**  No  one  has  gone  up  but  He  that  came  down,  even  He  who  is  at 
once  both  up  and  down."  Doubtless  it  was  intended  to  startle 
and  constrain  His  auditor  to  think  that  there  must  be  mysterious 
elements  in  His  Person.  The  old  Socinians,  to  subvert  the  doc- 
trine of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  seized  upon  this  passage  as 
teaching  that  the  man  Jesus  was  secretly  caught  up  to  heaven  to 
receive  his  instructions,  and  then  "  came  down  from  heaven "  to 
deliver  them.  But  the  sense  manifestly  is  this:  "The  perfect 
knowledge  of  God  is  not  obtained  by  any  man's  going  up  from 
earth  to  heaven  to  receive  it  —  no  man  hath  so  ascended  —  but  He 
whose  proper  habitation,  in  His  essential  and  eternal  nature,  is 
heaven,  hath,  by  taking  human  flesh,  descended  as  the  "  Son  of 
Man  "  to  disclose  the  Father,  whom  He  knows  by  immediate  gaze 
alike  in  the  flesh  as  before  He  assumed  it,  being  essentially  and 
unchangeably  " in  the  bosom  of  the  Father"  (ch.  i.  18).  14-16. 
And  as  Moses,  &0.  —  Here  now  we  have  the  "  heavenly  things  "  as 
before  the  "  earthly,"*  but  under  a  veil,  for  the  reason  mentioned  in 

V.  12.    The  crucifixion  of  Messiah  is  twice  after  this  veiled  under 
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the  same  lively  term  —  *^  upuftmg^  ch.  8.  2S ;  12.  32. 33.  Here  it  is 
Btill  farther  veiled  —  though  to  us  who  know  what  it  means,  ren- 
dered vastly  more  instructive — by  reference  to  the  brazen  serpent. 
The  venom  of  the  fiery  serpents,  shooting  through  the  veins  of  the 
rebellious  Israelites,  was  spreading  death  through  the  camp  — 
lively  emblem  of  the  perishing  condition  of  men  bv  reason  of  sin. 
In  both  cases  the  remedy  was  Divinely  provided.  In  both  the  way 
of  cure  strikingly  resembled  that  01  the  disease.  Stung  by  ser- 
pents,  by  a  serpent  the^  are  healed.  By  "  fiery  serpents  "  bitten  —> 
serpents,  probably,  with  skin  spotted  fiei^'-red  |  Kurtz]  —  the 
instrument  of  cure'  is  a  serpent  of  brass  or  copper,  having  at  a 
distance  the  'same  appearance.  So  in  redemption,  as  by  man  came 
death,  by  Man  also  comes  life  —  Man,  too,  *•  in  the  likeness  cf  sinful 
flesh"  differing  in  nothing  outxvard  and  apparent  from  those  who, 
pervaded  by  the  poison  of  the  serpent,  were  ready  to  perish.  But 
as  the  uplifted  serpent  had  none  of  the  venoin  of  which  the  serpent- 
bitten  people  were  dying,  so  while  the  whole  human  family  were 
perishing  of  the  deadly  wound  inflicted  on  it  by  the  old  serpent^ 
"  the  Second  Man,"  who  arose  over  humanity  with  healing  in  His 
wings,  was  without  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing.  In  both 
cases  the  remedy  \sconspicuouslv displayed;  in  the  one  case  on  a  pole, 
in  the  other  on  the  cross,  "  to  draw  all  men  unto  Him  "  (ch.  12. 32). 
In  both  cases  it  is  by  directing  the  eye  to  the  uplifted  remedy  that  the 
cure  is  effected  ;  in  the  one  case  the  bodilv  eye,  in  the  other  the 
gaze  of  the  soul  by  "believing  in  Him,  as  in  that  glorious 
ancient  proclamation,  "  Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth,"  &c.  (Isaiah,  45.  22).  Both  methods  are  stum- 
bling to  human  reason.  What,  to  any  thinking  Israelite,  could 
seem  more  unlikely  than  that  a  deadly  poison  should  be  dried  up 
in  his  body  by  simply  looking  on  a  reptile  of  brass  ?  Such  a 
stumbling  block  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness  was 
faith  in  the  crucified  Nazarene,  as  a  way  of  deliverance  from 
eternal  perdition.  Yet  was  the  warrant  in  both  cases  to  expect  a 
cure  equally  rational  and  well-grounded.  As  the  serpent  was 
CocTs  ordinance  for  the  cure  of  every  bitten  Israelite,  so  is  Christ 
for  the  salvation  of  every  perishing  sinner,  the  one,  however,  a 
purely  arbitrary  ordinance,  the  other  divinely  adapted  to  man's 
complicated  maladies.  In  both  cases  the  efficacy  is  the  same.  As 
one  simple  look  at  the  serpent,  however  distant  and  however 
weak,  brought  an  instantaneous  cure,  even  so,  real  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  however  tremulous,  however  distant,  be  it  but  real 
faith,  brings  certain  and  instant  healing  to  the  perishing  soul.  Iti 
a  word,  the  consequences  of  disobedience  are  the  same  in  both. 
Doubtless  many  bitten  Israelites,  galling  as  their  case  was,  would 
reason  rather  than  obey,  would  speculate  on  the  absurdity  of  expect- 
ing the  bite  of  a  living  serpent  to  be  cured  by  looking  at  a  piece 
of  dead  metal  in  the  shape  of  one,  speculate  thus  till  they  died. 
Alas !  is  not  salvation  by  a  crucified  Redeemer  subjected  to  like 
treatment?  Has  "the  offense  of  the  cross"  yet  ceasedi  (Cf.  2 
Kings,  5.  12.)  For  God  so  loved^  &0.— What  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel  has  been  so  oft  on  the  lips  of  missionaries  and  preachers 
in  every  age  since  it  was  first  uttered  ?  what  has  sent  such  thrilling 
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sensations  through  millions  ot  mankind  ?  what  nas  been  honoured 
to  bring  such  multitudes  to  the  feet  of  Christ?  what  to  kindle  in 
the  cold  and  selfish  breasts  of  mortals  the  fires  of  self-sacrificing 
love  to  mankind'^  as  these  words  of  transparent'  simplicity  yet 
overpowering  majestj'?  The  picture  embraces  several  distinct 
compartments:  "The  World,"  in  its  widest  sen&e,  ready  **to 
pefish;"  the  immense  "Love  of  God"  to  that  perishing  tuorU, 
measurable  only,  and  conceivable  only,  bv  the  gift  which  it  drew 
forth  from  Him  ;  the  Gift  itself,  "  He  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
£ave  His  only  begotten  Son/'  or  in  the  language  of  Paul,  '*  spared 
n^/His  own  Son"  (Romans,  8.  32),  or  in  that  addressed  to  Abra- 
ham, when  ready  to  offer  Isaac  on  the  altar,  "  withheld  not  His 
Son,  His  only  Son  whom  He  loved  "  (Genesis,  22.  16) ;  the  Fruit 
of  this  stupendous  gift,  not  only  deliverance  front  impending  "/rr- 
dition,*'  but  the  bestowal  of  everlasting  life ;  and  the  mode  in 
which  all  takes  effect,  by  "  believing**  on  the  Son.  How  would 
Nicodemus'  narrow  Judaism  become  invisible  in  the  blaze  of  this 
Sun  of  righteousness  seen  rising  on  "  the  world  "  with  healing  in 
His  wings!  17-21.  not  to  OOnaemn,  IkC. —  A  statement  of  vast 
Importance.  Though  ''condemnation"  is  to  many  the  isstu  of 
Christ's  mission  (i/.  19),  it  is  not  the  object  of  His  mission,  which  is 
purely  a  saving  one.  \%  not  COndOmnod  —  Having,  immediately  on 
his  believing  *'  passed  from  death  unto  life,"  ch.  5.  24.  COndOnned 
already  —  Rejecting  the  one  way  of  deliverance  from  that  "con- 
demnation" which  God  gave  His  Son  to  remove  ^iXiA  so  willfully 
remaining  condemned,  this  Is  the  Condemnation,  &C. —  Emphati- 
cally so,  revealing  the  condemnation  already  existing,  and  sealing 
up  under  it  those  who  will  not  be  delivered  from  it.  Hght  Is  oono 
into  the  world  —  in  the  person  of  Him  to  whom  Nicodemus  was 
listening,  loved  darkness,  &0. —  This  can  only  be  known  by  the 
deliberate  rejection  of  Christ,  but  that  does  fearfully  reveal  it. 
reproved  —  by  detection,  doeth  troth  —  whose  only  object  in  life 
is  to  be  and  do  what  will  bear  the  light.  Therefore,  he  loves  and 
"  comes  to  the  light,"  that  all  he  is  and  does,  being  thus  thoroughly 
tested,  may  be  seen  to  have  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  Divinely 
wrought  and  Divinelv  approved.  This  is  the  *'  Israelite,  indeed, 
in  whom  is  no  guile. 

22-36.  Jesus  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Baptist  — His 
Noble  Testimony  to  His  Master.  22-24.  land  of  Judea  —  The 
rural  parts  of  that  province,  the  foregoing  conversation  being  held 
in  the  capital,  baptized  —  in  the  sense  explained  in  ch.  4.  2. 
^non . . .  Sallm  —  on  the  west  of  Jordan  (Cf.  v,  26  with  ch.'  i.  28). 
John  not  yet  cast  Into  prison  — Hence  it  is  plain  that  our  Lord's 
ministry  aid  not  commence  with  the  imprisonment  of  John,  though, 
but  for  this,  we  should  have  drawn  that  inference  from  Matthew, 
4.  12,  &c.,  and  Mark,  i.  14,  express  statement.  25,  26.  between 
some  of— rather,  "on  the  part  of."  and  the  Jews  — rather  (ac- 
cording to  the  best  MSS.),  "and  a  Jew."  about  purifying  — t.  ^., 
baptizing,  the  symbolical  meaning  of  washing  with  water,  being 
put  (as  in  ch.  2.  6)  for  the  act  itself.  As  John  and  Jesus  were  the 
only  teachers  who  baptized  Jews^  discussions  might  easily  arise 
between  the  Baptist's  disciples  and  such  Jews  as  declined  to  sub- 
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mit  to  that  rite.  Rabbi,  liO.  —  *'  Master,  this  man  tells  us  that  he 
to  whom  thou  barest  such  generous  witness  hevond  Jordan  is  re- 
quiting thy  generosity  by  drawing  fill  the  people  away  to  himself. 
At  tills  rate,  thou  shaft  soon  have  no  disciples  a4  all."  The  reply 
to  this  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  affecting  utterances  that  ever 
^ame  from  the  lips  of  man.  27-30.  A  naili  HuC.  —  "  I  do  my  heaven- 
prescribed  work,  and  that  is  enough  for  me.  Would  you  have  me 
mount  into  my  Master's  place  ?  Said  I  not  unto  you,  I  am  not  the 
Christ  ?  The  Bride  is  not  mine,  why  should  the  people  stay  with 
me  ?  Mine  it  is  to  point  the  burdened  to  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  to  tell  them  there  is  balm  in 
Gilead,  and  a  Physician  there.  And  shall  I  grudge  te  see  them,  in 
obedience  to  the  call,  flying  as  a  cloud,  and  as  doves  to  their  win- 
dows? Whose  is  the  Bride  but  the  Bridegroom's?  Enough  for 
me  to  be  the  Bridegroom's  Friend^  sent  by  Him  to  negotiate  the 
match,  privileged  to  bring  together  the  Saviour  and  those  He  is 
come  to  seek  and  to  save,  and  rejoicing  with  joy  unspeakable  if  I 
may  but  "  stand  and  hear  the  Bridegroom's  voice,'*  witnessing  the 
l^lessed  espousals.  Say,  ye,  then,  they  ^o  from  me  to  Him?  Ye 
bring  me  glad  tidings  of  great  joy.  He  must  increase,  but  I  must 
decrease  ;  this,  my  joy,  therefore  is  fulfilled."'  A  man  can  receiVOy 
^C.^-"can  assume  nothing,"  u  e^  lawfully  and  with  any  success ; 
j.  </.,  Every  man  has  his  work  and  sphere  appointed  him  from 
above.  Even  Christ  Himself  came  under  this  law  (Hebrews,  5.  4). 
31-34.  H6  that,  &.C.  —  Here,  is  the  reason  why  He  must  increase 
while  all  human  teachers  must  decrease.  The  Master  "cometh 
from  above"  —  descending  from  His  proper  element^  the  region  of 
those  "  heavenly  things  "  which  He  came  to  reveal,.and  so^ although 
mingling  with  men  and  things  on  the  earth,  is  not  "  of  the  earth/' 
either  in  Person  or  Word  :  The  servants,  on  the  contrary,  spring- 
ing of  earth,  are  of  the  earth,  and  their  testimony,  even  though 
Pivine  in  authority,  partakes  necessarily  of  their  own  earthliness. 
(So  strongly  did  the  Baptist  feel  this  contrast  that  the  last  clause 
}ust  repeats  the  first.)  It  is  impossible  for  a  sharper  line  of  dis- 
tinction to  be  drawn  between  Christ  and  all  human  teachers,  even 
when  divinely  commissioned  and  speaking  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
dhost.  And  who  does  not  perceive  it  ?  Tne  words  of  prophets  and 
apostles  are  undeniable  and  most  precious  truth ;  but  in  the  words 
of  Christ  we  hear  a  voice  as  from  the  excellent  Glory,  the  Eternal 
Word  making  Himself  heard  in  our  own  flesh,    what  hO  hath  8660 

and  heard— (See  v,  11,  and  ch.  1. 18).    no  man  rec6iv6th,  &,c. — 

John's,  disciples  had  said,  "  All  come  to  Him  "  (v,  26).  The  Baptist 
here  virtually  says :  Would  it  were  so,  but  alas  !  they  are  next  to 
*•  none"  {^Bengel.I  They  were  far  readier  to  receive  himself  and 
obliged  him  to  say,  i  am  not  the  Christ,  and  he  seems  pained  at  this. 
|iath  aet  to  Hia  a6al.  &,C. — gives  glory  to  God  whose  words  Christ 
speaks,  not  as  prophets  and  apostles  by  a  partial  communication 

of  the  Spirit  to  them,    for  God  givoth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure — 

Here,  again,  the  sharpest  conceivable  line  of  distinction  is  drawn 
between  Christ  and  all  human-inspired  teachers.  "  They  have  the 
Spirit  in  a  limited  degree  ;  but  God  giveth  not  (to  Him)  the  Spirit 
ly  measure,**    It  means  *'  the  entire  fullness  of  Divine  life  and 
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DMne  power.  The  present  tense  ^givcth^'  verjr  aptly  points  out 
the  permanent  communication  of  the  Spirit  by  the  Father  to  the 
Son,  so  that  a  constant  flow  and  re-flow  Of  living  power  Is  to  fo^ 
understood."  (Cf.  ch.  i.  51.)  [Olshausen.]  35  36.  The  Fttbef 
loveth,  &C. —  Matthew,  11.  sy,  where  we  have  the  *'' delivering  over 
of  all  things  into  the  hands  of  the  Son,"  While  here  we  have  the 
deep  spring  of  that  august  act  in  'the  Father's  ineffable  **  love  oj 
the  Son."  bath  everlatthljl  life—- already  hath  it.  See  v.  18,  and 
ch.  5.  24.  shall  aot  see  life— The  contrast  here  is  striking.  The 
one  has  already  a  life  that  will  endure  for  ever,  the  other  not  only 
has  it  not  now,  but  shall  never  have  it,  never  see  it.  abideth  Off 
him  —  It  was  on  Him  before,  and  not  being  removed  \n  the  only 
possible  way,  by  "  believing  6n  the  Son,"  it  necessarily  remaineth 
on  him !  N.  B.  How  flatly  does  this  contradict  the  teaching  of 
many  in  our  day,  that  there  neither  was  nor  is  any  thing  in  God 
against  sinners  which  needed  to  be  removed  by  Christ,  but  only 
in  m^  against  God. 

^        CHAPTER  IV. 

1-42.  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  the  Samaritans 
OF  Sychar.  1.4.  The  Lord  knew — not  bv  report  but  in  the  sense 
of  ch.  2.  25,  for  which  reason  He  is  here  styled  "the  Lord." 
lesns  baptized  not — John  being  a  servant  baptised  with  his  owti 
hand ;  Cnrist,  as  the  Master,  **  baptizing  with  the  Holy  Ghost," 
administered  the  outward  S3rmbol  only  through  His  disciples; 
left  Judea — to  avoid  persecution  which,  at  that  earlv  stage,  would 
have  marred  His  work,  departed  into  Galilee  — by  which  time 
John  had  been  cast  into  prison  (Mark,  i.  14).  Mtfot  noed^  gO 
throuoh  Sahiaria — for  a  geographical  reason,  no  doubt,  as  it  lay 
straight  in  his  way,  but  certainly,  not  without  a  higher  design. 
5.  COnietbto — t.  ^.,  as  far  as,  for  He  remained  at  some  distance 
from  it.  Sycbar  — the  "Shechem"  of  the  Old  Testament,  about 
thirty-four  miles  from  Jerusalem,  afterward  called  *'Neapolis," 
and  now  '*Nablous."  6-8.  wearied. . .  sat  thns— f .  /.,  *'as  you 
might  fancy  a  weary  man  would  ; "  an  instance  of  the  graphic  style 
of  St.  John.  [Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  In  fact,  this  is,  perhaps; 
the  most  human  of  all  the  scenes  of  our  Lord's  earthly  history. 
We  seem  to  be  beside  Him,  overhearing  all  that  is  here  recorded, 
nor  could  any  painting  of  the  scene  on  canvass,  however  perfect, 
do  other  than  lower  the  conception  which  this  exquisite  narrative 
conveys  to  the  devout  and  intelligent  reader.  But  with  all  that  is 
human^  ho^w  much  also  of  the  Divine  have  we  here,  both  blended 
in  one  glorious  manifestation  of  the  majesty,  grace,  pity,  patience, 
with  which  "the  Lord"  innparts  light  and  life  to  this  unlikeliest 
of  strangers,  standing  midway  between  Jews  and  heathens,  the 
sixth  bovr — noonday,  reckonitig  from  6  a.  m.  From  Song  of 
Solomon,  i.  7.  we  know,  as  from  other  sources,  that  the  very  flocks 
"  rested  at  noon."  But  Jesus,  whose  maxim  was, "  I  must  work  the 
works  of  Him  that  sent  me  whfle  it  is  day  "  (ch.  9.  4),  seems  to 
have  denied  Himselfthat  repose,  at  least  on  this  occasion,  probably 
that  He  might  reach  this  well  when  He  knew  the  woman  would  be 
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there.  Once  there,  however,  He  accepts  the  grateful  ease  of  a  seat 
on  the  patriarchal  stone.  But  what  music  is  that  which  I  heard  from 
His  lips,  *'  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest "  (Matthew,  1 1.  28).  Give  me  tO  drink  —  for  the 
heat  of  a  noonday  sun  had  parched  His  lips.  But  "in  the  last, 
that  great  day  of  the  feast,'*  Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying,  *'  If  any 
man  thirst  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drinh"  (ch.  7. 37).  9-12.  How 
!•  It  that  thov  —  not  altogether  refusing,  yet  wondering  at  so  unu- 
sual a  request  from  a  Jew,  as  his  dress  and  dialect  would  at  once 
discover  him  to  be,  to  a  Samaritan.  For,  &C.  —  It  is  this  national 
antipathy  that  gives  point  to  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan 

ILuke,  10.  30,  ^c),  and  the  thankfulness  of  the  Samaritan  leper 
Luke,  17.  16,  18).  If  thou  knewest,  &,C.— ^.  d.,  **  In  me  thou  seest 
only  a  petitioner  to  thee ;  but  if  thou  knewest  Who  that  Petitioner 
is,  and  the  Gift  that  God  is  giving  to  men,  thou  wouldst  have 
changed  places  with  Him,  gladly  suing  o(  Him  living  water  —  nor 
shouldst  thou  have  sued  in  vain  "  (gently  reflecting  on  her  for  not 
immediately  meeting  His  request).  Art  thou  flreater,  &C. — 
already  perceiving  in  this  Stranger  a  claim  to  some  mysterious 
ffieatness.  our  rather  Jacob — Tor  when  it  went  well  with  the 
Jews  they  claimed  kindred  with  them,  as  being  descended  from 
Joseph,  but  when  misfortunes  befel  the  Jews  thev  disowned  all 
connection  with  them.  fJosephus,  9. 14, 3.)  13.  14.  thirst  again . . . 
never  thirst*  Ho.  —  The  contrast  here  is  fundamental  and  all  com- 
prehensive. "  This  water"  plainly  means  *'  this  natural  water  and 
all  satisfaction  of  a  like  earthly  and  pa  ishahU  nature^  Coming  to 
us  from  without^  and  reaching  only  the  superficial  parts  of  our 
nature,  they  are  soon  spent,  and  need  to  be  anew  supplied  as  much 
as  if  we  Iksid  never  experienced  them  before,  while  the  deeper 
wants  of  our  being  are  not  reached  by  them  at  all ;  whereas  the 
"water"  that  Christ  gives — spiritual  life — is  struck  out  of  the 
very  depths  of  our  being,  making  the  soul  not  a  cistern^  for  holding 
water  poured  into  it  from  without^  but  a  fountain  (the  word  had  been 
better  so  rendered  to  distinguish  it  from  the  word  rendered  **  well  ** 
in  V.  XI),  springing,  gushing,  bubbling  up  and  flowing  forth  from 
within  us,  ever  fresh,  ever  living.  The  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  the  Spit  it  of  Christ  is  the  secret  of  this  life  with  all  its  enduring 
energies  and  satisfactions,  as  is  expressly  said  (ch.  7. 37-39).  "  Never 
thirsting,"  then,  means  simply  that  such  souls  have  the  supplies  at 
home.  Into  everlasting  life  —  carrying  the  thoughts  up  from  the 
eternal  freshness  and  vitality  of  these  waters  to  the  great  ocean  in 
which  they  have  their  confluence."  "Thither  may  I  arrive!" 
[Bkngel.]  is- 18.  give  me  this  water,  IiOp— This  is  not  obtuse- 
ness — that  is,  giving  way — it  expresses  a  wondering  desire  after 
she  scarce  knew  what  from  this  mysterious  Stranger,  call  thy 
bushand  —  now  proceeding  to  arouse  her  slumbering  conscience 
by  laving  bare  the  guilty  life  she  was  leading,  and  by  the  minute 
details  which  that  life  furnished,  not  only  bringing  her  sin  vividly 
up  before  her,  but  preparing  her  to  receive  in  His  true  character 
that  wonderful  Stranffer  to  whom  her  whole  life,  in  its  minutest 
particulars,  evidently  lay  open.  19.  ao.  Sir,  I  peroeive,  ItC.  —  See- 
ing herself  all  revealed,  does  she  now  break  down  and  ask  what 
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hopes  there  might  be  for  one  so  guilty?  Nay,  her  conyictiont  have 
not  reached  that  point  yet.  She  ingeniously  shifts  the  subject  from 
a  personal  to  a  public  question.  It  is  not,  "  Alas,  what  a  wicked 
life  am  I  leading  T  but  *  Lo,  what  a  wonderful  prophet  I  got  into 
conversation  with :  He  will  be  able  to  settle  that  interminable  dis- 
pute between  us  and  the  Jews ;  Sir,  you  must  know  all  about  such 
matters  —  our  lathers  hold  to  this  mountain  here,"  pointing  to 
Gtrinim  in  Samaria,  "  as  the  divmely  consecrated  place  of  wor- 
ship, but  3reJews  savthat  7truta/tm  is  the  proper  place  —  which 
of  us  is  right  ?**  How  slowly  does  the  human  heart  submit 
to  tkorvugh  humiliation !  (compare  the  prodigal.  See  Luke 
15.  15.)  Doubtless  our  Lord  saw  through  the  fetch;  but  does 
he  say,  "That  question  is  not  the  point  just  now,  but  have 
you  been  living  in  the  wav  described,  yea  or  nay?  Till  this 
is  disposed  of  I  cannot  be  drawn  into  theological  contro- 
versies.** The  prince  of  preachers  takes  another  method:  He 
humors  the  poor  woman,  letting  her  take  her  own  way,  allow- 
ing  her  to  lead  while  He  follows— but  thus  only  the  more 
effectually  gaining  His  object.  He  answers  her  question,  pours 
light  into  her  mind  on  the  spiriiuaHiy  of  all  true  worship,  as  of  its 

florious  Object,  and  so  brings  her  insensibly  to  the  point  at  which 
le  could  disclose  to  her  wondering  mind  Whom  she  was  all  the 
while  speaking  to.  21-24.  WoUMy  ArO.  —  Here  are  three  weighty 
pieces  of  information :  (i.)  "  The  point  raised  will  very  soon  cease 
to  be  of  any  moment,  for  a  total  cluuige  of  dispensation  is  about  to 
come  over  the  church."  (2.)  "  The  Samaritans  are  wrong,  not  only 
as  to  the  place,  but  the  whole  ^yvwiMilr  and  nature  of  their  worship, 
while  in  all  these  respects  the  truth  lies  with  the  Jews."  (3.)  "As 
God  is  a  Spirit^  so  He  both  imntes  and  demands  a  spiritual  roorskip^ 
and  already  all  is  in  preparation  for  a  spiritual  eeancmy,  more  in 
harmony  with  the  true  nature  of  acceptable  service  than  the  cere- 
monial worship  by  consecmed  persons^  flaee,  and  times,  which  God 
for  a  time  has  seen  meet  to  keep  up  till  fullness  of  the  time  should 

come."    iieitlMr  in  this  noantftia  nor  at  JennaJen  —  x.  ^., /"x^ /n- 

sivefy.  (Malachi,  i.  11;  i  Timothy,  2.  8.)  WOrtbip  tlM  Father — 
She  liad  talked  simply  of  "worship ;"  our  Lord  brings  up  before 
her  die  great  Objbct  of  all  acceptable  worship — **the  Father." 
Ya  arortaip  ve  kaOW  aot  wliat-*  without  Siay  revealed  autAanty  and 
so  very  mucn  in  the  dark.  In  this  sense,  the  Jews  knew  whai  they 
were  about.  But  the  most  glorious  thing  liere  is  the  reason 
assigned,  "For  salvation  is  op  thb  Jews,"  intimating  to  her 
that  Salvation  was  not  a  thing  left  to  be  reached  by  any  one  wh« 
might  vaguely  desire  it  of  a  uod  of  mercy,  but  something  that  had 
been  revealed,  prepared,  deposited  with  a  particular  people,  9Xkd  must 
be  sought  in  connection  with  and  as  issuinj^  from  them  ;  and  that 
people  "  the  Jews."  Iwar  aaaMtk  aad  aaw  ia — evidently  meaning 
her  to  understand  that  this  new  economy  was  in  some  sense  being 
set  up  while  he  was  talking  to  her,  a  sense  which  would  in  a  few 
minutes  so  far  appear,  when  He  told  her  plainly  He  was  the  Christ. 

2$.  26.  I  kaow  MeaaiM  aaaMtli . . .  wiMa  Im  ia  aa«a,  &c— If  we 

take  our  Lord's  immediate  disclosure  of  Himself  in  answer  to  this, 
as  the  proper  key  to  its  meaning  to  His  ear,  we  can  hardly  doubt 
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that  the  woman  was  already  ail  but  prepared  for  even  tkts  startling 
mmouncemtnt,  which  indeed  she  seems  (from  v,  29)  to  have  already 
begun  to  suspect  by  His  revealing  her  to  herself.  Thus  quickly, 
under  so  matchless  a  teacher,  was  she  brought  up  from  her  sunken 
condition  to  a  frame  of  mind  and  heart  capable  of  the  noblest  rev- 
elations, tell  18  ttll  thilMS  —  an  expectation  founded  probably  on 
Deuteronomy,  ^18.  15.  I  tilit  ispeak  .  .  .  iftf^'he  — He  scarce 
ever  said  any  thing  like  this  to  his  own  people,  the  Jews.  He  had 
magnified  them  to  the  woman,  and  yet  to  themselves  He  is  to  the 
last  far  more  reserved  than  to  her  — proving  rather  than  plainly 
telling  them  He  was  the  Christ.  But  what  would  not  have  been 
safe  among  them  was  safe  enough  with  her,  whose  simplicity  at  this 
stage  of  the  conversation  appears  from  the  sequel  to  nave  become 
perfect.  What  now  will  the  woman  say?  We  listen,  the  scene  has 
changed,  a  new  party  arrives,  the  disciples  have  been  to  Sychar,  at 
some  distance,  to  buy  bread,  and  on  their  return  are  astonished  at 
the  company  their  Lord  has  been  holding  in  theit  absence.  27.  mar- 
¥6lM  tnat  Re  talked  with  the  woman  —  It  never  probably  occurred 
to  them  to  marvel  that  he  talked  with  themselves;  yet  in  His  eye,  as 
the  sequel  shows,  He  was  quite  as  nobly  employed.  How  poor,  if 
not  false,  are  many  of  our  most  plausible  estimates  !  none  said . .  • 
What  ? . . .  Why  7  —  awed  by  the  spectacle,  and  thinking  there  must 
be  something  under  it.  28-3a  left  her  water-pot  —  How  ex- 
quisitely natural !  The  presence  of  strangers  made  her  feel  that  it 
was  time  for  her  to  withdraw,  and  He  who  knew  what  was  in  her 
heart,  and  what  she  was  going  to  the  city  to  do,  let  her  go  without 
exchanging  a  word  with  her  in  the  hearing  of  others.  Their  inter- 
view was  too  sacred,  and  the  effect  on  the  woman  too  overpowering 
(not  to  speak  of  His  own  deep  emotion)  to  allow  of  its  being  con- 
tinued. But  this  one  artless  touch  —  that  she  "  left  her  water-pot" 
—  speaks  volumes.  The  living -water  was  already  beginning  to 
spring  up  within  her ;  she  found  that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread 
nor  by  water  only,  and  that  there  was  a  water  of  wondrous  virtue 
that  raised  people  above  nfeat  and  drink,  and  the  vessels  that  held 
them,  and  all  human  things.  In  short,  she  was  transported,  forgot 
every  thing  but  one,  and  her  heart  running  over  with  the  tale  she 
had  to  tell,  she  hastens  home  and  pours  it  out.  Is  not  this  th^ 
Christ — Theform  of  the  question  (in  the  6Vvf>()  is  a  distant, modest 
way  of  only  half  insinuating  what  it  seemed  hardly  fitting  for  her  to 
afiirm  ;  nor  does  she  refer  to  what  He  said  of  Himself,  but  solely 
to  his  disclosure  to  her  of  the  particulars  of  her  own  life,  they  went 
•Ht,  1^0. —  How  different  from  the  Jews  !  and  richly  was  their  open- 
ness to  conviction  rewarded.  31-38.  meantime — i,e.,  while  the 
woman  was  away.  Master^  eat  -^  Fatigue  and  thirst  we  saw  He  fel  t : 
here  is  revealed  another  of  our  common  infirmities  to  which  the  Lord 
was  subject  —  hunger,  meat  ye  knoW  not  of—  What  spirituality  of 
mind.  "  I  have  been  eating  all  this  while,  and  such  food  as  ye 
dream  not  of."  What  can  that  be?  they  ask  each  other;  have  any 
supplies  been  brought  Him  in  our  absence?  He  knows  what  they 
are  saying  though  he  hears  it  not.  My  meat  Is,  &.e.  —  "A  Servant 
here  to  fulfill  a  prescribed  work,  to  da  and  to  Jtnish  that  is  "  meat*' 

Co  Me  :  and  of  this,  while  you  were  away,  I  have  had  my  fill."    And 
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of  what  does  He  speak  thus?    Of  the  condescension,  pity,  patienoe, 
wisdom  He  had  been  laying  out  upon  otu  soul —  a  very  humble 
woman,  and  in  soi&e  respects  wpulsive  too  1    But  He  had  gained 
her,  and  through  Her  was  going  to  gain  more,  and  lay,  perhaps,  the 
foundations  of  a  great  work  in  the  country  of  Samaria;  and  this 
filled  His  whole  soul,  and  raised  Him  above  the  sense  of  natural 
hunger  (Matthew,  4. 4).    y«t  four  HOIlthS,  Mil  then  harvest  —  q.  d,, 
**  In  current  speech,  ye  «ay  thus  at  this  season;  but  lift  up  your  eyes 
and  look  upon  those  fields  in  the  light  of  anotktr  husbandry,  for 
lo !  in  that  sense^  they  are  even  now  white  to  harvest,  ready  for  the 
sickle.'*    The  simple  beauty  of  this  language  is  only  surpassed  bv 
the  glow  of  holy  emotion  in  the  Redeemer's  own  soul  which  it 
expresses.    It  refers  to  the  ripetuss  of  these  Sycharites  for  accession 
to  Him,  and  the  joy  of  this,  great  Lord  of  the  reapers  over  the 
anticipated  ingathering.    O  could  we  but  s»  "  lift  up  our  ^es  and 
look  "  upon  many  fields  abroad  and  at  home,  which  to  dull  sense 
appear  unpromising,  as  He  beheld  those  of  Samaria,  what  move- 
ments, as  yet  scarce  in  embryo,  and  accessions  to  Christ,  as  yet 
seemingly  iar  distant,  might  we  not  discern  as  quite  near  at  hand, 
and  thus,  amid  difficulties  and  discouragements  too  much  for 
nature  to  sustain,  be  cheered  — as  our  Lord  himself  was  in  circum- 
stances far  more  overwhelming  —  with  "  songs  in  the  night !  '*    he 
that  reapetb,  ItC— As  our  Lord  could  not  mean  that  the  reaper 
only,  and  not    the  sower,  received  "wages,"  in  the  sense  of 
personal  rewardiox  his  work,  the  "  wages  *'  here  can  be  no  other  than 
the  joy  of  having  such  a  harvest  to  gather  in  ^-  the  joy  of  **  gather- 
ing fruit  unto  life  eternal,"     rejolce  together — The  blessed  issue 
of  the  whole  ingathering  is  the  mterest  alike  of  the  sower  as  of  the 
reaper :  it  is  no  more  the  fruit  of  the  last  operation  than  of  the  first; 
and  just  as  there  can  be  no  reaping  without  previous  sowing,  so 
have  those  servants  of  Christ,  to  whom  is  assigned  the  pleasant 
task  of  mecely  reaping  the  spiritual  harvest,  no  ^ork  to  do  and  no 
joy  to  taste,  that  has  not  been  prepared  to  their  hand  by  the  toil- 
some and  often  thankless  work  of  their  predecessors  in  the  field. 
The  joy,  therefore,  0/  the  great  harwst  festivity  will  be  the  common  joy 
of  all  who  have  taken  any  part  in  the  work  from  the  fifst  opefXitUm  to 
the  last.    (See   Deuteronomy,  16.  11,  14;   Psalm  126.  6;  Isaiah, 
9.3.)    What  encouragement  is  here  for  those  "  fishers  of  men" 
who  "  have  toiled  all  the  night "  of  their  official  life  and,  to  human 
appearance,  "  and  have  taken  nothing  ! "    I  sent  yOtt,  itC.     The  / 
is  emphatic —  I,  the  Lord  of  the  whole  harvest,  "  sent  you,"  points 
to  their  past  appointment  to  the  apostleship,  though  it  has  refer- 
ence only  to  their  future  discharge  of  it,  for  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  present  ingathering  of  the  Sycharites.    ye  bestowed 
no  labour — meaning  that  much  of  their  future  success  would 
arir«e  from  the  preparation  already  made  for  them.    See  v.  43.    others 
laboured  —  Referring  to  the  Old  Testament  labourers,  the  Baptist, 
and  by  implication  Himself,  though  he  studiously  keeps  this  in  the 
background,  that  the  line  of  distinction  between  Jiimsetf  and  all  His 
servants  might  not  be  lost  sight  of,     "  Christ  represents  H  imself  as  the 
husbandman  (rather  the  Lord  of  the  labourers)  who  has  the  direc- 
tion both  of  the  sowing  and  of  the  harvest,  who  commissions  all 
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the  agents,  those  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  of  the  New  and, 
therefore,  does  not  stand  on  a  level  with  either  the  sowers  or  the 
reapers."  [[Olshausen.]  39-42.  many  bellevtdy  &0.— The  truth 
of  V.  35  hegms  to  appear.  These  Samaritans  were  the  foundation 
of  the  church  afterward  built  up  there.  No  miracle  appears  to 
have  been  wrought  there  (but  unparalleled,  supernatural  knowledge 
displayed) ;  we  have  heard  hifh  ourselves  "  sufficed  to  raise  their 
faith  to  a  point  never  attained  by  the  Jews  and  hardly,  as  yet,  by 
the  disciples  ;  that  He  was  "  the  Saviour  of  /he  world"  [Alford.] 
**Thts  incident  is  farther  remarkable  as  a  rare  instance  of  the 
Lord's  ministiy  producing  an  awaiemng  on  a  large  scale.** 
[Olshausen.]  abode  two  lays  — Two  precious  days,  surely,  to 
the  Redeemer,  Himself !  Unsought  He  had  come  tc  His  own,  yet 
His  own  received  Him  not ;  now  those  who  were  not  His  own  had 
come  to  Him,  been  won  by  Him  and  invited  Him  to  their  town, 
that  others  might  share  with  them  in  the  benefit  of  His  wonderful 
ministry.  Here,  then,  would  He  solace  His  already  wounded 
spirit,  and  have  in  this  outfield  village-triumph  of  His  grace  a 
sublime  foretaste  of  the  inbringlngof  the  whole  Gentile  world  into 
the  church. 

43-54.  Second  Galilean  Miracle  —  Healing  op  the  Cour- 
tier's Son.  43,  44.  Alter  two  days— //V.,  "  the  two  days  '*  of  His 
stay  at  Sychar.  For  Jesus  testifledi  dbO.^This  verse  has  occasioned 
much  discussion.  For  it  seems  strange,  if  "  His  own  country,** 
here  means  Nanareth^  which  was  in  Galilee,  that  it  should  be 
said  He  came  to  Galilee,  because  in  one  of  its  towns  He  ex- 
pected no  good  reception.  But  all  will  be  simple  and  natural 
if  we  fill  up  the  statement  thus :  "  He  went  into  the  region 
of  Galilee,  but  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  that  part  of  it 
called  *  His  own  country '  Nazareth  (MaVk,  6.  4  ;  Luke,  4.  24),  f»r 
He  acted  on  the  maxim  which  he  oft  repeated,  that  a  prophet," 

&c.    45.  received  —  "  welcomed  "*  Him.    havfng  seen ...  at  the 

fsast  —  proud,  perhaps,  of  their  Countryman's  wonderful  works  at 
Jerusalem,  and  possibly  won  by  this  circumstance  to  regard  His 
claims  as  at  least  worthy  of  respectful  investigation.  Even  this 
our  Lord  did  not  despise,  for  saving  conversion  often  begins  in 
less  than  this  (so  Zaccheus,  Luke,  19. 3,  &c.)  for  they  also  went  — 
t.  ^.,  it  was  their  practice  to  go  up  to  the  feast.  46,47.  nobleman  — 
courtier,  king's  servant,  or  one  connected  with  a  royal  household  ; 
such  as  Chuza  (Luke,  8.  3),  or  Manaen  (Acts,  13.  i).  heard  that 
Jesns  was  come  out  of  Judea— where  he  had  doubtless  seen  or 
heard  what  things  Jesus  had  done  at  Jerusalem  {p.  45).  [Bengsl.] 
OOme  down — ^for  Capernaum  was  down  on  the  north-west  shore 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  48-54.  Except  ye  see  signs,  &C.— He  </<V  be- 
lieve, both  as  his  coming  and  his  urgent  entreaty  show ;  but  how 
imperfectly  we  shall  see  ;  and  our  Lord  would  deepen  his  faith  by 
such  a  blunt  and  seemingly  rough  answer  as  He  made  to  Nico- 
demus.  Come  down  ere  my  child  die. — "  While  we  talk  the  case  is 
at  its  crisis,  and  if  thou  come  not  instantly,  all  is  over.**  This  was 
faith,  but  partial,  and  our  Lord  would  perfect  it.  The  man  cannot 
believe  the  cure  could  be  wrought  without  the  Physician  com- 
ing to  the  patient  —  the  thought  of  such  a  thing  evidently  never 
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occurred  to  him.  But  Jesus  will  in  a  moment  bring  him  up '  to 
this.  Go  thy  way  ;  thy  son  liveth  —  Both  effects  instantaneously 
followed  : — "The  man  believed  the  word  "  and  the  cure  shooting 
quicker  than  lightning  from  Cana  to  Capernaum,  was  felt  by  the 
dying  youth.  Ih  token  of  faith  the  father  takes  his  leave  of  Cfhrist 
—  in  tne  circumstances  this  evidenced  full  faith.  The  servants 
hasten  to  convey  the  joyful  tidings  to  the  anxious  parent,  whose 
faith  now  only  wants  one  confirmation.  "  When  began  he  to 
amend  ?  "  "  Yesterday  at  the  seventh  hour  the  fever  left  him  "^ 
the  very  hour  in  which  was  uttered  that  great  word,  "  Thy  Son 
liveth!"  So  " himself  believed  and  his  whole  house."  He  had 
believed  before  this,  first  very  imperfectly  :  then  with  assured  con- 
fidence of  Christ's  word  ;  but  now  with  a  faith  crowned  by  "sight." 
And  the  wave  rolled  from  the  head  to  the  members  of  his  house- 
hold. "  To-day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house  "  (Luke,  19.  9) ;  and 
no  mean  house  this  !  second  miracle  Jesus  did  —  i.  ^M  in  Ckna  \ 
done  "  after  he  came  out  of  Judea,"  as  the  former  before. 


CHAPTER  V. 

t-47.  The  Impotent  Man  Healed  —  DiscotJRSE  Occasioned 
BY  THE  Persecution  arising  thereupon,    i.  a  feast  of  the  Jewi 

—  What  feast?  No  question  has  more  divided  the  Harmonists  of 
the  Gospels,  and  the  duration  of  our  Lord's  ministry  may  be  said  to 
hinge  on  it.  For  if,  as  the  majority  have  thought  (until  of  late 
years),  it  was  a  Passover.  His  ministrv  lasted  three  and  a  half 
years  ;  if  not,  probably  a  year  less.  Those  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  Passover-view  all  differ  among  themselves  what  other 
feast  ft  was,  and  some  of  the  most  acute  think  there  are  no  grounds 
for  deciding.  In  our  judgment  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  its 
being  a  Passover,  but  the  reasons  cannot  be  stated  here.  2, 3.  slieep 
[market]  —  The  supplement  should  be  (as  in  Margin)  "sheep  * 
[gate],  mentioned  Nehemiah,  3.  i,  32.  Betliesda  —  i,  ^.,  "house 
(place)  of  mercy,"  from  the  cures  wrought  there,  five  porches : — 
for  shelter  to  the  patients,    impotent  —  or  infirm.    4.  An  angel,  &0. 

—  This  miracle  differed  in  two  points  from  all  other  miracles 
recorded  in  Scripture  :  (i)  It  was  not  one  but  a  succession  of  mira- 
cles periodically  wrought ;  (2)  As  it  was  only  wrought  "  when  the 
waters  were  troubled,"  so  only  upon  one  patient  at  a  time,  and  that 
the  patient"  who  first  stepped  in  after  the  troubling  of  the  waters.'^ 
But  this  only  the  more  undeniably  fixed  its  miraculous  character. 
We  have  heard  of  many  waters  having  a  medicinal  virtue;  but 
what  water  was  ever  known  to  cure  instantaneously  a  single  dis- 
ease? And  who  ever  heard  of  any  water  curing  all,  even  the  most 
diverse  diseases — "blind,  halt,  withered"  —  alike?  Above  all, 
who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  being  done  "only  at  a  certain  sea> 
son,"  and  most  singularly  of  all,  doing  it  only  to  the  first  person 
who  stepped  in  after  the  moving  of  the  waters  ?  Any  of  these  pecu- 
liarities—  much  more  all  taken  together — must  have  proclaimed 
the  supernatural  character  of  the  cures  wrought.  (If  the  text  here 
be  genuine,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  miracle,  as  there  were 
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multitudes  living  when  this  gospel  was  published  who,  from  their 
own  knowledge  of  Jerusalem,  could  have  exposed  the  falsehood  of 
the  evangelist,  if  no  such  cure  had  been  known  there.  The  want 
of  V,  4  and  part  oiv,  3  in  some  good  MSS.,  and  the  use  of  some 
unusual  words  in  the  passage,  are  more  easily  accounted  for  than 
the  evidence  in  their  favour  if  they  were  not  originally  in  the  text. 
Indeed  v,  7  is  unintelligible  without  v.  4.  The  internal  evidence 
brought  against  it  is  merely  the  unUkelihood  of  such  a  miracle  — 
a  principle  which  will  carry  us  a  great  deal  farther  if  we  allow  it  to 
weigh  against  positive  evidence).  5-9.  thirty-eight  years — but 
not  all  that  time  at  the  pool.  This  was  probably  the  most 
pitiable  of  all  the  cases  and  therefore  selected,  saw  hln  lie  ailll 
kneWy  &C.  —  As  He  doubtless  visited  the  spot  just  to  perform  this 
cure,  so  He  knows  where  to  find  His  patient,  and  the  whole  pre- 
vious history  of  his  case  (ch.  a.  25).  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  7 
—  Could  any  one  doubt  that  a  sick  man  would  like  to  be  made 
whole,  or  that  the  patients  came  thither,  and  this  man  had  returned 
again  and  again,  just  in  hope  of  a  cure  ?  But  our  Lord  asked  the 
question,  (i)  To  fasten  attention  upon  Hihaself ;  (2)  By  making 
him  detail  his  case,  to  deepen  in  him  the  feeling  of  entire  helpless- 
ness; (3)  By  so  singular  a  question,  to  beget  in  his  desponding 
heart  the  hope  of  a  cure.  (Of.  Mark.  10.  51.)  Sir,  I  have  MO  man, 
I^C.  —  Instead  of  saying  he  wished  to  be  cured,  he  just  tells  with 
piteous  simplicity  how  fruitless  had  been  all  his  efforts  to  obtain 
it,  and  how  helpless znd  all  but  hopelesshe  was.  Yet  not  quite.  For 
here  he  is  at  the  pool,  waiting  on.  It  seemed  of  no  use ;  nay,  only 
tantalizing — "While  I  am  coming  another  steppeth  down  before 
me'*  —  the  fruit  was  snatched  from  his  lips.  Yet  he  will  not  go 
away.  He  may  get  nothing  by  staying,  he  may  drop  into  his  grave 
ere  ne  get  into  the  pool ;  but  by  going  from  the  appointed,  Divine 
way  of  healing,  he  can  get  nothing.  Wait  therefore  he  will,  wait 
he  does,  and  when  Christ  comes  to  heal  him,  lo  !  he  is  waiting  his 
turn.  What  an  attitude  for  a  sinner  at  Mercy's  gate!  The  man's 
hopes  seemed  low  enough  ere  Christ  came  to  him.  He  might 
have  said,  just  before  "  Jesus  passed  by  that  way,"  "  This  is  no  use ; 
ril  never  get  in ;  let  me  die  at  home."  Then  all  had  been  lost. 
But  he  heldon^Sind  his  perseverance  was  rewarded  with  a  glorious 
cure.  Probably  some  rays  of  hope  darted  into  his  heart  as  he  told 
his  tale  before  those  Eyes  whose  glance  measured  his  whole  case. 
But  the  word  of  command  consummates  his  preparation  to  receive 
the  cure,  and  instantaneously  works  it.  Rise,  take  Up  thy  bed, 
A.C.  — "  Immediately "  he  did  so.  **  He  spake  and  it  was  done" 
The  slinging  of  his  portable  couch  over  his  shoulders  was  designed 

to  show  the  perfection  of  the  cure,  the  same  day  was  ths  Sab- 
bath —  beyond  all  doubt  this  was  intentional,  as  in  so  many  other 
healings,  in  order  that  when  opposition  arose  on  this  account  men 
might  be  compelled  to  listen  to  his  claims  and  His  teaching.  io-x6. 
The  Jews  —  I.  f-*  those  in  authority.  See  ch.  i.  19.  K  Is  ROt  lawftll 
to  carry  thy  bed  —  a  glorious  testimony  to  the  cure,  as  instantaneous 
and  complete,  from  the  lips  of  the  most  prejudiced  I  (And  what  a 
contrast  does  it,  as  all  our  Lord's  miracles,  present  to  the  bungling 
miracles  of  the  Church  of  Rome ! )    In  ordinary  circumstances  the 
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rulers  had  the  law  on  their  side.  (Nehemiah,  13.  15  ;  Jeremiah,  17. 
21.)  But  when  the  man  referred  them  to  "  Him  that  had  made  him 
whole"  as  hii authority,  the  argument  was  resistless.  Yet  thej 
ingeniouslv  parried  the  thrust,  asking  him,  not  who  had  "  made 
him  whole  — that  would  have  condemned  themselves  and  defeated 
their  purpose  —  but  who  had  bidden  him  "take  up  his  bed  and 
walk,  in  other  words,  who  had  dared  to  order  a  breach  of  the 
Sabbath?  'Tis  time  we  were  looking  after  him  —  thus  hoping  to 
shake  the  man's  faith  in  His  Healer,  be  that  was  healed  wist  not, 
Ho. —  That  some  one  with  unparalleled  generosity,  tenderness 
and  power,  had  done  it,  the  man  knew  well  enough ;  but  as  he 
had  never  heard  of  Him  before,  so  he  disappeared  too  quickly  for 
any  inquiries,  conveyed  Himself  away  —  or  "slipped  out  of 
the  crowd  that  had  gathered  to  avoid  both  hastv  popularity  and 
precipitate  hatred.  (Matthew,  I3.  14-19.)  flnoeth  him  in  tlie 
lemple  —  saying,  perhaps,  "  I  will  go  into  thy  house  with  burnt 
offerings,  I  will  pay  my  vows  which  my  lips  have  uttered  and  my 
mouth  hath  spoken  when  I  was  in  trouble."  (Psalm  66.  13,  14.) 
Jesus,  there  Himself  for  His  own  ends,  "  findeth  him  there,'*  not 
ail  accidentally,  be  assured.  Sfn  no  DIOre,  HbC. —  a  glimpse  this  of 
the  reckless  life  he  had,  probably,  led  before  his  thirty-eight  years 
infirmity  had  come  upon  him  and  which,  not  improbably,  had 
brought  on  in  the  just  judgment  of  God,  his  chronic  complaint. 
Fearful  illustration  this  of  "the  severity  of  God,"  but  glorious 
manifestation  of  our  Lord's  insight  into  "  what  was  in  man."  Tlie 
nan  departed  and  told,  &C. —  little  thinking  how  unwelcome  his 
grateful  and  eager  testimony  would  be.  "The  darkness  received 
not  the  light  which  was  pouring  its  rays  upon  it,"  John,  1.5,  11. 

SOlshausen.]  because  be  bad  done  tbese  tbings  on  the  Sabbath 
lay  —  What  to  these  hypocritical  religionists  was  the  doing  of  the 
most  glorious  and  beneficent  miracles,  compared  with  the  atrocity 
of  doing  them  on  the  Sabbath  day !  Having  given  them  this 
handle,  on  purpose  to  raise  the  first  public  controversy  with  them, 
and  thus  open  a  fitting  opportunity  of  laying  His  claims  before 
them,  He  rises  at  once  to  the  whole  height  of  them  in  a  statement, 
which  for  grandeur  and  terseness,  exceeds  almost  any  thing  that 
ever  afterward  fell  from  Him,  at  least  to  his  enemies.     17,  18.  My 

Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work— The  "  /"  is  emphatic,  q,  /., 

"The  creative  and  conservative  activity  of  my  Father  has  known 
no  Sabbath  cessation  from  the  beginning  until  now  and  that  is  the 
law  of  My  working^*  God  was  his  Father—///.,  "his  own  (or 
peculiar)  Father,"  as  in  Romans,  8.  32.  The  addition  is  their  own« 
but  a  very  proper  one.  naklnp  himself  equal  with  God  —  rightly 
gathering  this  to  be  His  meaning,  not  from  the  mere  words  **  my 
Father,"  but  from  His  claim  of  right  to  act  as  His  father  did  in  the 
like  high  sphere,  and  by  the  same  law  of  ceaseless  activity  in  that 
sphere.  And  as  instead  of  instantly  disclaiming  any  such  mean* 
ing,  as  He  must  have  done  if  it  was  false,  He  positively  sets  His 
seal  to  it  in  the  following  verses,  merely  explaining  how  con- 
sistent such  claim  was  with  the  prerogatives  of  His  Father,  it  is 
beyond  all  doubt  that  we  have  here  an  assumption  of  peculiaf 
personal  Sonship  or  participation  in  the  Father's  essential  nature. 
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19,  30.  the  8m  oan  do  nothing  of  himself— >.  ^m  apart  ftwn  anu  m 

rivalry  of  the  Father,  as  they  supposed.  The  meaning  is  :  "The 
Son  can  have  no  separate  interest  or  action  from  th^Father/*  for 
what  things,  &.C. —  q.  d.,  "  On  the  contrary,  whatever  the  Father 
doeth  that  same  doeth  the  Son."  lilcewiso —  "  in  the  like  manner." 
What  claim  to  absolute  equality  with  the  Father  could  exceed 
this ;  not  only  to  do  tAe  same  things,  but  to  do  them  or  tAe  Father 

does  them?    Father  loveth  . . .  and  showeth  him  ali,  &,c.~As  love 

has  no  concealments,  so  it  results  from  the  perfect  fellowship  and 
mutual  endearment  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  (see  ch.  i.  i,  18), 
whose  interests  are  one,  even  as  their  nature,  that  the  Father  com- 
municates to  the  Son  all  His  counsels,  and  what  is  been  thus  shown 
to  the  Son  is  by  Him  executed  in  His  mediatorial  character. 
"With  the  Father,  doing  is  willing ;  it  is  only  the  Son  who  acts  in 
Hme"  [Alford.]  Three  things  here  are  clear,  (i)  The  personal 
distinctions  in  the  Godhead.  (2)  Unity  of  action  among  the  persons 
results  frpm  unity  of  nature.  (3)  llfieir  oneness  of  interest  is  no 
unconscious  or  involuntary  thing,  but  a  thing  of  glorious  con^ 
sciousness,  tvill  and  love,  of  which  the  persons,  themselves  are 
the  proper  Objects,  show  him  greater  things,  &C.  —  referring  to 
what  he  goes  on  to  mention  {v.  21-31),  comprised  in  two  great 
words.  Life  and  Judgment,  which  Stier  beautifully  calls  God's 
Regalia.     Yet  these  Christ  says  the  Father  and  he  do  in  common. 

21-23.  raiseth  the  dead  and  quiciieneth  them  — one  act  in  two 

stages.  This  is  His  absolute  prerogative  as  God.  SO  the  $on 
quiclceneth  — X.  e.,  raiseth  up  and  quickeneth.  whom  He  will — 
not  only  doing  the  same  Divine  acty  but  doing  it  as  the  result  of  His 
own  will^  even  as  the  Father  does  it.  This  statement  is  of  immense 
importance  in  relation  to  the  miracles  of  Christ,  distinguishing 
them  from  similar  miracles  of  prophets  ai\d  apostles,  who  as 
human  instruments  were  employed  to  perform  supernatural  Actions, 
while  Christ  did  all  as  the  Father's  commissioned  Servant  indeed, 
but  in  the  exercise  of  His  own  absolute  right  of  action.  For  the 
Father  Judgeth  no  man,  &,C.  — rather,  **For  neither  doth  the 
Father  judge  any  man,"  implying  that  the  same  "  thing  was  meant 
in  the  former  verse  of  the  quickening  of  the  dead  "  —  both  acts 
being  done,  not  by  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  though  twice  done, 
but  by  the  Father  through  the  Son  as  His  voluntary  Agent,  all 
Judgment  —  judgment  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  or  as  we 

should  say,  all  administration,    honour  the  Son  as  the . . .  Father 

—  As  he  who  believes  that  Christ  in  the  foregoing  verse  has  given 
a  true  account  of  His  relation  to  the  Father  must  of  necessity  hold 
Him  entitled  to  the  same  honour  2is  the  Father,  so  He  here  adds  that 
it  was  the  Father's  express  intention  in  making  over  all  judgment 
to  the  Son,  that  men  should  thus  honour  Him.  honouretb  not  the 
Father,  &,C.  —  does  not  do  it  in  fact,  whatever  he  may  imagine,  and 
will  be  held  as  not  doing  it  by  the  Father  Himself  who  will  accept 
no  homage  which  is  not  accorded  to  His  own  Son.  24.  believed 
on  Him  that  sent  me  —  i.  e.,  believeth  in  Him  as  having  sent  Me« 
f.  d.,  I  have  spoken  of  the  Son's  right  not  only  to  heal  the  sick  but 
to  raise  from  the  dead,  and  quicken  whom  He  will  ;  and  now  I 
•ay  unto  you,  That  life-giving  operation  hcu  already  passed  Mpon  all 
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who  receive  my  words  as  the  Sent  of  tne  Father  on  the  great  errand  of 
mercy,  hatb  everlattlop  Ufa  ^ix^med lately  on  his  believing  (Qf. 
ch.  3.  18  ;  I  John,  4.  12,  13).  U  passed— '*  hath  passed  over" 
"  from  death  unto  life."  What  a  transition  !  Cf.  i  John,  3. 14.  25-99. 
the  hour  COmeth  >—  in  its  whole  fullness,  at  Pentecost,  and  JiOW-iS 
—  in  its  beginnings,  the  dead  — the  spiritually  d^dA,  as  is  clear 
from  V.  28.  Here  He  rises  ftom  the  calmer  phrase  "  hearing  his 
word*"  {v.  24),  to  the  grander  expression,  "hearing  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God"  to  signify  that  as  it  finds  men  in  a  dead  condition,  so 
it  carries  with  it  a  resurrection  power,  shall  llVO  —  in  the  sense  of 
V.  24.  flven  to  the  Son,  ^.  y-  Does  this  refer  to  the  essential  life 
of  the  Son  before  all  time  (ch.'i.  4)  [as  most  of  the  Fathers  and 
Olshausen,  Stier,  Alford,  &c.,  among  the  moderns],  or  as  to  the 
purpose  of  God  that  this  essential  life  should  reside  in  the  Person 
of  the  incarnate  Son,  and  be  manifested  thus  to  the  world  ?  [Cal- 
vin, LucKE,  LuTHARDT,  &C.1  The  question  Is  as  difficult  as  the 
subject  is  high.  But  as  all  that  Christ  says  of  His  essential  relation 
to  the  Father  is  intended  to  ex.plain  and  exalt  his  mediatorial  func- 
tions, so  the  one  seems  in  our  Lord's  own  mind  and  language 
mainly  the  starting-point  of  the  other,  because  he  Is  the  Sen, of 
Man*- This  seems  to  confirm  the  last  remark,  that  what  Christ  had 
properly  in  view  was  the  indwelling  of  the  Son's  essential  life  in 
humanity  as  the  great  theatre  and  medium  of  Divine  display,  in  both 
the  great  departments  of  His  work  —  life-giving  and  judgment. 
The  appointment  ^/d^«ajf^t/i  our  own  nature  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  arrangements  of  Divine  wisdom  in  redemption.  Marvsl 
not  at  this  —  this  committal  of  all  judgment  to  the  Son  of  Man.  for 
the  hour  Is  coming — He  adds  not  in  this  case  (as  m  v.  25),  "  and  now 
is,'*  because  this  was  not  to  be  till  the  close  of  the  whole  dispensation 
of  mercy,  resurrection  of  life  — «.^.,  **  to  life  "  everlasting  (Mat- 
thew, 25, 46).  of  damnation  —  It  would  have  been  harsh  to  say 
"  the  resurrection  of  death,"  though  that  is  meant,  for  sinners  rise 
from  death  to  death,  [Bengel.]  The  resurrection  of  both  classes 
is  an  exercise  o(  sovereign  authofity;  but  in  the  one  ca^e  it  is  anac^ 
oi  grace^  in  the  other  m  justice.  (Cf.  Daniel,  12.2,  from  which  the 
language  is  taken.)  How  awfully  grand  are  these  unfoldings  of 
His  dignity  and  authority  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  Himself!  And 
they  are  all  in  the  third  person;  in  what  follows  He  resumes  the 
first  person.  30-32.  of  mine  OWA  Self  do  nothing  —  i.  e.,  apart  frDm 
the  Father,  or  in  any  interest  of  my  own.  (See  v.  19.)  as  I  hear 
— q,d.^  "My  judgments  are  all  ontiapated  in  the  bosom  of  my 
Father,  to  which  I  have  immediate  access,  and  by  me  only  re- 
sponded  to  and  reflected.  They  cannot  therefore  err,  as  I  live  for  one 
end  only,  to  cariy  into  effect  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me.  If  I 
witness  of  myself-*  standing  alone,  and  setting  up  any  separate 
interest  There  Is  anotfier  — /.  e.,  the  Father,  as  is  plain  from  the 
connection.  How  brightly  the  distinction  of  the  Persons  shines  out 
here !  and  i  know  that  the  witness,  &.C.—  *  This  is  the  Son's  testi- 
mony to  the  Father's  truth  (see  ch.  7. 28:  8.  a6,  55).  It  testifies  to  the 
full  coosciousness  on  the  part  of  the  Son.  even  in  the  days  of  His 
humiliation,  of  the  righteousness  of  the  Father."  [Alpord.]  And 
thus  he  cheered  His  spirit  under  the  cloud  of  human  opposition 
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which  was  already  gathenng  over  His  aead.    33-3S>   Ye  WtX  lira 

Mm— (See  ch. 1. 19, &c.)  receive  not  feet... from  men— »'./., 

depend  not  on  human  testimony,  but . . .  that  ye  may  be  saved  -^ 
"  I  refer  to  him  merely  to  aid  your  faith,  in  order  to  your  salvation.** 

No  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light— /</.," /A^  burning  and 

shining  lamp"  (or  torch);  —  ^.</.,  "the  great  light  of  his  day." 
Christ  is  never  called  by  the  numble  word  here  applied  to  John 

—  a  light-bearer — studiously  used  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
Master,  but  ever  the  Light  in  the  most  absolute  sense.  See  ch.  i. 
^  willing  for  a  season  —  t.  ^.,  till  they  saw  that  it  pointed  whither 
they  were  not  prepared  to  go.  to  refolco  in  hls  light  —  There  is  a 
play  of  irony  here,  referring  to  the  hollow  delight  with  which  his 
testimony  tickled  them.  36-38.  I  have  greater  witness  —  rather, 
^The  witness  which  I  have  is  greater."  the  WOri(S  .  .  .  bear 
wKness  of  me  —  not  simply  as  miracles  nor  even  as  miracles 
«Kf  mercy^  but  these  miracles,  as  He  did  them,  with  a  will 
and   a  power^  a    majesty  and    a   grace  manifestly  His  own.    The 

father  himself  hatn  borne  witness  of  me— not  referring,  prob- 

-ably,  to  the  voice  of  His  baptism,  but  (as  seems  from  what  follows) 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Old  Testament  Scripture.  [Calvin, 
LucKE,  Meyer,  luthardt,  &c.)  neither  heard  his  voice,  be- 
liever recognized  him  in  this  character.  The  words  are  "  designedly 
mysterious,  like  many  others  which  our  Lord  uttered."  [Stier.] 
■Ot  his  word  abiding  In  you  —  passing  now  from  the  Witness  to 
the  testimony  borne  by  him  in  "  the  lively  oracles :"  both  were  alike 
strangers  to  their  breasts,  as  was  evidenced  by  their  rejecting  Him 
to  whom  all  that  was  witness  was  borne.  39-42.  Searcil  the  Scrip- 
tures, IbC.  —  q.  d.y  "  In  the  Scriptures  ye  find  your  charter  of  eternal 
life ;  go  search  them  then,  and  you  will  find  that  I  am  the  Great 
Burden  of  their  testimony;  yet  ye  will  not  come  to  Me  for  that 
life  eternal  which  you  profess  to  find  there,  and  of  which  they  tell 
you  I  am  the  appointed  Dispenser."  (Of.  Acts,  17. 11,  I3.)  How 
touching  and  gracious  are  these  last  words !  Observe  here  (i) 
The  honour  which  Christ  gives  to  the  Scriptures,  as  a  record  which 
all  have  a  right  and  are  bound  to  search  —  the  reverse  of  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  teacheS ;  (2)  The  opposite  extreme  is,  resting  in 
the  mere  Book^  without  the  living  Christy  to  direct  the  soul  to  Whom 

Is  its  main  use  and  chiefest  glory.    I  receive  not  honour froffl  men 

—  contrasting  His  own  end  with  theirs,  which  was  to  obtain  Human 
applause,  not  the  lovo  Of  God  In  you  —which  would  inspire  you  with 
a  single  desire  to  know  His  mind  and  will,  and  yield  yourselves  to 
it,  in  spite  of  prejudice  and  regardless  of  consequences.  42-47. 
If  another  shall  come,  HbC.  —  How  strikingly  has  this  been  verified 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews  !  "  From  the  time  of  the  true  Christ  to 
our  time,  sixty-four  false  Christs  have  been  reckoned  by  whom 
thev  have  been  deceived."    [Bengel.]    How  can  ye  believe?  ArO. 

—  (See  V.  40,  41).  The  **will  not**  of  v.  40,  and  ^* cannot**  here, 
are  just  different  features  of  the  same  awful  state  of  the  human 
heart.  Do  not  think  I  will  accuse  you— ^.  d,  '*  My  errand  hither 
is  not  to  collect  evidence  to  condemn  you  at  God's  bar.'  one  that 
Jadgeth  you,  Meses,  &C. — q.d,^  "Alas  !  that  will  be  too  well  done 
uy  another,  and  him  the  object  of  all  your  religious  boasting—- 
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Moses/'  here  put  lor  **  ike  Law^*  the  basis  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  he  wrote  of  ne  —  "  an  important  testimony  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  whole  Plentateuch  —  of  me."  [ Alford.]  If  ye  believe 
not,  &c.  — (See  Luke,  i6.  31.)  his  writings ...  my  words— a 
remarkable  contrast,  not  absolutely  ej^alting  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
ture above  His  own  words,  but  pointing  to  the  office  of  those 
venerable  documents  to  prepare  Christ's  way,  to  the  necessity 
universally  felt  for  documentary  testimony  in  revealed  religion, 
and  perhaps  (as  Stier  adds)  to  the  relation  which  the  compara- 
tive **  Letter^  oi  the  Old  Testament  holds  to  the  more  flowing 
"words "of  "spirit  and  life"T^ich  characterize  the  New  Testa- 
ment.  ' 

CHAPTER  VI. 

1-13.  Fn'E  Thousand  Miraculously  Fed.  (See  Luke,  6. 
30-44.)  3.  a  moontsin  —  somewhere  in  that  hilly  range  which 
skirts  the  east  side  of  the  lake.  4.  passover  .  .  .  was  nigh  —  but 
for  the  reason  mentioned,  ch.  7.  i,  Jesus  kept  away  from  it,  re- 
maining in  Galilee. 
.  14-21.  Jesus  Walks  ok  the  Sea.     See  also  Mark,  6.  45-46. 

14*  15-  that  prophet— (see  ch.  i.  21.)  15.  departed  to  a  moun- 
tain hlmseif  aione  — (i)  to  rest^  which  He  came  to  this  "desert 
place"  on  purpose  to  do  before  the  miracle  of  the  loaves,  but 
could  not  for  (he  multitude  that  followed  him  (see  Mark,  6.  31); 
and  (a)  '^  to  pray  ^  Matthew,  14.  23  ;  Mark,  6.  46.  But  from  His 
mountain  top  He  kept  watching  the  ship  (see  v,  18),  and 
doubtless  prayed  both  for  them,  and  ¥nth  a  view  to  the  new  mani- 
festation which  He  was  to  give  them  of  His  glory.     16, 17.    when 

even  was  oome— (See  Mark,  6.  35).    entered  into  a  ship— "r^?*^ 

strained**  to  do  so  by  their  Master  (Matthew,  14.  22  ;  ^fark,  6.  45), 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  misdirected  excitement  in  His  favour 
(f.  15),  into  which  the  disciples  themselves  may  have  been  some- 
what drawn.  The  word  "constrained"  implies  reluctance  on 
their  part,  perhaps  from  unwillingness  to  part  with  their  Master 
and  embark  at  night,  leaving  Him  alone  on  the  mountain,  went  — 
rather  "  were  proceeding  "  towards  Capernaum  —  Mark  says  (6, 45)^ 
"  unto  Bethsaida,"  meaning  "  Bethsaida  of  Galilee  "  (ch.  12.  21)^ 
on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  The  place  they  left  was  of  the  same 
name  (see  Mark,  6.  31.)  Jesus  was  not  came  to  them  — They 
probably  lingered  in  hopes  of  His  still  joining  them,  and  so  let 
the  darkness  come  on.  18,  19.  sea  arose,  &,C.  —  and  they  were 
"now  in  the  midst  of  it"  (Matthew,  14.  24.)  Mark  adds  the 
graphic  and  touching  particular.  "  He  saw  them  toiling  in  row* 
ing  "  (6.  48),  putting  forth  all  their  strength  to  buffet  the  waves  and 
bear  on  against  a  head  wind,  but  to  little  effect.  He  saw  this  from 
His  mountain  top,  and  through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  for  His 
heart  was  all  with  them  ;  yet  would  He  not  go  to  their  relief  till 
His  own  time  came,  they  see  JesuS  —  "  about  the  fourth  watch  of 
the  night "  (Matthew,  14^  25  ;  Mark,  6.  48),  or  between  three  and 
six  in  the  morning.    Walking  On  the  sea  — What  Job  (9.  8)  cele- 

brates  as  the  distinguishing  prerogative  of  God,  "  Who   Alonk 
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tpreadeth  out  the  heavens,  ana  treadeth  itk>n  the  waves  ov 
THE  SEA  " —  what  Agur  challenges  as  God's  uadipproachable  pre- 
rogative,   to    "  GATHER  THE  WIND    IN    HiS  FISTS,    and    BIND    THE 

WATERS  IN  A  GARMENT"  (Proverbs,  30.  4)  —  lo  !  this  is  here  done 
injtesh.hy  "THE  Son  of  Man.'*    idrawinfl  nighto  the  ship  — yet 

as  though  He  "  would  have  passed  hy  them  Mark,  6.  48  (ClT  Luke, 
24.  28  ;  Genesis,  18.  3,  5  ;  32.24-26)  they  were  afraid—  "cried 
out  for  fear  "  (Matthew,  14.  26)  "  supposing  it  had  been  a  spirit  ** 
(Mark,  6.  49),  He  would  appear  to  them  at  first  like  a  dark  mov- 
ing speck  upon  the  waters  ;  then«  as  a  human  figure,  but,  in  the 
dark  tempestuous  sky,  and  not  dreaming  that  it  could  be  'their 
Lord  —  they  take  it  for  a  spirit.  (How  often  thus  we  miscall  our 
chiefest  mercies  —  not  only  thinking  them  distant  when  they  are 
near,  but  thinking  the  best  the  worst  ^  20.  It  iS  I :  be  not  afraid 
— Matthew  and  Mark  give  before  these  cxhilerating  words,  that  to 
them  well-known  one,  "  Be  of  good  cheer ! "  21.  wiTlinijIy  received 
'hini  into  the  ship  —  their  first  fears  being  now  converted  into  wonder 

and  delight,    and  immediately  the  ship  was  at  iand— This  ad- 

tf?tit)nal  miracle,  for  as  such  it  is  manifestly  related,  is  recorded 
here  alone.  Yet  all  that  is  meant  seems  to  be  that  as  the  storm  was 
suddenly  calmed,  so  the  little  bark  —  propelled  by  (he  secret 
power  of  the  Lord  of  nature  now  sailing  in  it— glided  through 
the  now  unrufHed  waters,  and  while  they  were  wrapt  in  wonder  at 
what  had  happened,  not  heeding  their  rapid  motion,  7»»  found  at 
port,  to  their  still  further  surprise.  ' 

22-71.  Jesus,  Followed  by  the  MOltitudesi  to  Capernaunv 
Discourses  to  them  in  the  Svn.\gogue  of  the  Bread  of  Life  — 
Effect  of  this  on  Two  Classes  Of  the  Disciples.  22-24.  These 
verses  are  a  little  involved,  from  the  Evangelist's  desire  to  men- 
tion every  circumstance,  however  minute,  that  might  call  up  the 
scene  as  vividly  to  the  reader  as  it  stoo<^  before  his  own  view. 
The  day  foilowing  —  the  miracle  of  the  loaves,  and  the  stormy 
night ;  the  day  on  which  they  landed  at  Capernaum,    the  people 

which  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea— not  the  whole  mul- 

titude  that  had  been  fed,  but  only  such  of  them  as  remained  over 
night  about  the  shore,  t.  <*.,  on  the  cast  side  of  the  lake  ;  for  we  are 
supposed  to  have  come,  with  Jesus  and  His  disciples  in  the  ship,  to 

the  west  side,  to  Capernaum,    saw  that  there  was  none  other  boat 

there,  &C. — The  meaning  is,  the  people  had  observed  that  there 
had  been  only  one  boat  on  the  east  side  where  they  were,  namely, 
the  one  in  which  the  disciples  had  crossed  at  night  to  the  other, 
the  west  side,  and  they  had  also  observed  that  Jesus  had  not  gone 
on  board  that  boat,  but  His  disciples  had  put  olT  without  Him  : 
•*  Howbeit,"  adds  the  Evengelist,  in  a  lively  parenthesis,  **  there  came 
other  boats  from  Tiberias  "  (which  lay  near  the  south-west  coast  of 
the  lake),  whose  passengers  were  part  of  the  multitude  that  had 
followed  Jesus  to  the  east  side,  and  been  miraculously  fed  ;  these 
bo^ts  were  fastened  somewhere  (says  the  Evangelist)  "  nigh  unto 
the  place  where  they  did  eat  bread,  after  that  the  Lord  had  given 
thanks*'  —  thus  he  refers  to  the  glorious  '*  miracle  of  the  loaves" 
—  and  now  they  were  put  in  requisition  to  convey  the  people  back 
l^ain  to  the  west  side.     For  when  "  the  peoole  saw  that  Jesus  was 
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not  theie,  neither  His  disciples,  they  also  took  shipping  (in  these 
boats)  and  came  to  Capernaum,  seeking  for  Jesus."    25.  whon  tboy 

fiiiiMl  him  on  the  other  side  (at  Capernaum)  they  said,  &.C.— 

astonished  at  His  being  there,  and  wondering  how  he  could  have 
accomplished  it,  whether  by  land  or  water,  and  when  He  came; 
for  being  quite  unaware  of  His  having  walked  upon  the  sea  and 
land  with  the  disciples  in  the  ship,  they  could  not  see  how, 
unVess  He  had  traveled  all  night  round  the  head  of  the  lake 
alone,  he  could  have  reached  Capernaum,  and  even  then,  how  he 
could  have  arrived  before  themselves.  26.  Ye  seek  ne,  &C.  —  Jesus 
does  not  put  them  through  their  difficulty,  says  nothing  of  His 
treading  on  the  waves  of  the  sea,  nor  even  notices  their  question, 
but  takes  advantage  of  the  favourable  moment  for  pointing  out  to 
them  how  forward,  flippant,  and  superficial  were  their  views,  and 
how  low  their  desires.  "  Ye  seek  me  not  because  ye  saw  the  mir> 
acles"  —  /»'/.,  "the  signs"  i.  ^.,  supernatural  tokens  of  a  higher 
presence,  and  a  Divine  commission,  "  but  because  ye  did  eat  of  the 
loaves  and  were  filled."  From  this  He  proceeds  at  once  to  that 
ffther  Sread^  just  as,  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  to  that  other  Water 
(ch.  4)w  We  should  have  supposed  that  all  that  follows  to  have 
been  delivered  by  the  way-side,  or  wherever  they  happened  first  to 
meet.  But  from  v.  59  we  gather  that  they  had  probably  met  about 
the  door  of  the  synagogue  —  "  for  that  was  the  day  in  which  they 
assembled  in  their  synagogues  "  [Lightfoot],  and  that  on  being 
askedt  at  the  close  ot  the  service,  if  He  had  any  word  of  exhorta- 
tion to  the  people,  He  had  taken  the  two  breads,  the^^/jAiWand 
the  living  bread,  for  the  subject  of  His  profound  and  e&traorduiary 
discourse.  37.  which  the  SOQ  of  Man  —  taking  that  title  of  Him- 
self  which  denoted  His  incarnate  life,    shall  give  unto  yott  —  in 

the  sense  ci  v.  51.    Hhn  hatb  Qod  the  Father  sealed  —  marked 

out  and  asthenticated  for  that  transcendant  office,  to  impart  to.  the 
work!  the  bread  of  an  everlasting  life,  and  this  in  the  character  of 
"  the  Son  of  Man."    28-31.  What  shall  we  do  ...  the  works  of 

God  —  such  works  as  God  will  approve.  Different  answers  may 
be  given  to  such  a  question,  according  to  the  spirit  which  prompts 
the  inquiry.  (See  Hosea,  6.  6-8  ;  Luke,/  3.  ia-14).  Here  our  LfOrd, 
knowing  whom  he  had  to  deal  with»  shapes  His  reply  accordingly. 
This  is  the  work  of  Qod,  IlO.  — That  lies  at  the  threshhold  of  all 
acceptable  obedience,  being  not  only  the  pre-requisite  to  it,  but 
the  proper  spring  of  it  —  in  that  sense,  the  work  of  works,  empha- 
tically "/Af  work  of  God."  What  sign  showest  thou,  &^.  — But 
how  could  they  ask  "  a  sign,"  when  many  of  them,  scarce  a  day 
before,  had  witnessed  such  a  "sign"  as  had  never  till  then  been 
vouchsafed  to  men  ;  when,  after  witnessing  it,  they  could  hardlv  be 
restrained  from  making  Him  a  king ;  when  they  followed  Him  from 
the  one  side  of  the  lake  to  the  other ;  and  when,  in  the  opening 
words  of  this  very  discourse.  He  had  chid  for  seeking  Him,  *'  not 
because  they  saw  the  signs,**  but  for  the  loaves  ?  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  they  were  confounded  by  the  novel  claims  which  our  Lord 
had  just  advanced.  In  proposisig  to  make  Him  a  king,  it  was  for 
Car  other  purposes  than  dispensing  to  the  workl  the  oread  ol  an 
everlasting  life ;  and  when  Ue  seemed  to  raise  his  claims  even 
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higher  still,  by  representing  it  as  the  grand  "work  of  God,**  that 
they  should  believe  on  Himself  as  his  Sent  One,  they  saw  very 
clearly  that  He  ^ras  making  a  demand  upon  them  beyond  any  thing 
that  they  were  prepared  to  accord  to  Him,  and  beyond  all  that  man 
had  ever  before  made.     Hence  their  question,  "  What  dost  thou 

work?**  Our  fathers  did  eat  manna,  &c.  —  insinuating  the  infer- 
iority  of  Christ's  miracle  of  the  loaves  to  those  of  Moses :  q.  d., 
"When  Moses  claimed  the  confidence  of  the  fathers,  'he  gave 
them  bread  from  heaven  to  eat'  —  not  for  a  few  thousands,  but  for 
millions,  and  not  once  only,  but  daily  throughout  their  wilderness 
journey.*'  32,  33.  Moses  gave  yOM  not,  &0. — q.d.,  "It  was  not 
Moses  that  gave  you  the  manna,  and  even  it  was  but  from  the 
lower  heavens ;  *  but  My  Father  giveth  you  the  true  brecul*  and 
that  *fnfm  heaven.* "  The  bread  Of  God  is  He,  &C.  —  This  verse  is 
perhaps  best  left  in  his  own  transparent  grandeur  —  holding  up 
the  Bread  Itself  as  divine^  spiritual  and  eternal ;  its  ordained 
Fountain  and  essential  Substance,  **  Him  who  came  down  from 
heaven  to  give  it*'  (that  Eternal  Life  which  was  with  the  Father 
and  was  manifested  unto  us,"   i  John,  i.  2):  and  its  designed 

objects,  ''the  world."    34.  Lord  evermore  give  us  this  bread 

—  speaking  now  with  a  certain  reverence  (as  at  v.  25),  the 
perpetuity  of  the  manna  floating  perhaps  in  their  minds,  and 
much  like  the  Samaritan  woman,  when  her  eyes  were  but  half 
opened.  "  Sir,  give  me  this  water,"  &c.  (ch.  4.  15.)  35.  I  an 
the  Bread  of  Life — Henceforth  the  discourse  is  all  in  the  first 
person,  "  I,"  "  Me,"  which  occurs  in  one  form  or  other,  as  Stier 
reckons,  thirty-five  times.  He  that  COmeth  tO  me —  to  obtain  what 
the  soul  craves,  and  as  the  only  all-sufficient  and  ordained  sources 
of  supply,    hunger ...  thirst  —  shall  have  conscious  and  abiding 

satisfaction.    36.  But  ye  have  seen  me  and  beiieve  not—  seen  Him 

not  in  his  mere  bodily  presence,  but  in  all  the  majesty  of  His  life. 
His  teaching.  His  works.  37-40.  AM  that,  HbC. —  This  compre- 
hensive and  very  grand  passage  is  expressed  with  a  peculiar 
artistic  precision.  The  opening  general  statement  {v.  37),  consists 
of  two  members :  (i)  "  All  that  the  Father  Giveth  me  shall 
COMB  TO  me"  —  q.d.,  "Though  ye,  as  I  told  you,  have  no  faith  in 
me,  my  errand  into  the  world  shall  in  no  wise  be  defeated;  for  all 
that  the  Father  giveth  me  shall  infallibly  come  to  me."  Observe, 
what  is  given  Him  by  the  Father  is  expressed  in  the  singular  num- 
ber and  neuter  gender  —  ///.,  "  every  thing; "  while  those  who  come 
to  Him  are  put  in  the  masculine  gender  and  singular  number— 
"  every  one."  The  whole  mass,  so  to  speak,  is  gifted  by  the  Father 
to  the  Son  as  a  unity,  which  the  Son  evolves,  one  by  one,  in  the 
execution  of  His  trust.  So,  ch.  17.  2,  "  that  he  should  give  eternal 
life  to  all  that  which  thou  hast  given  him."  fBENGEL.]  This  "  shall** 
expresses  the  glorious  certainty  of  it,  the  Father  being  pledged  to 
see  to  it  that  the  gift  be  no  empty  mockery.  (2)  "  And  him  that 
COMETH  TO  ME  I  WILL  IN  NO  wi»E  CAST  OUT."  As  the  former  was 
the  Divine,  this  is  just  the  human  side  of  the  same  thing.  True, 
the  "  coming"  ones  of  the  second  clause  are  just  the  *' given  "  ones 
of  the  first.  But  had  our  Lord  merely  said,  "  fVhen  t^se  that  have 
been  given  me  of  my  Father  shall  come  to  me,  I  will  receive  them 
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— -  besides  being  very  flat,  the  impression  conveyed  would  have 
been  quite  different,  sounding  as  if  there  were  no  other  laws  in 
operation^  in  the  movement  of  sinners  to  Christ,  but  such  as  are 
wholly  Divine  and  inscrutable  to  us ;  whereas,  though  He  does 
^eak  of  it  as  a  sublime  certainty  which  men*s  refusals  cannot 
frustrate,  he  speaks  of  that  certainty  as  taking  effect  only  by  meo*s 
voluntary  advances  to  Him  and  acceptance  of  Him  —  "Him  that. 
Cometh  to  me,"  **  whosoever  will,'*  throwing  the  door  wide  open^ 
Only  it  is  not  the  simply  willing,  but  the  actually  coming,  whom  He.- 
will  not  cast  out;  for  the  words  here  employed  usually  denotes. 
artivaly  as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  word,  which  rather 
expresses  the  act  of  coming;  see  ch.  8.  42,  Greek,  [Webster  &. 
Wilkinson.]  "  In  no  wise  "  is  an  emphatic  negative,  to  meet  the 
fears  of  the  timid  (as  in  Revelation,  21.  27,  to  meet  the  presumption- 
of  the  hardened).  These,  then,  being  the  two  members  of  the  gen- 
eral opening  statement,  what  follows  is  meant  to  take  in  both,  "  Foe 
I  came  down  from  heaven  not  to  do  mine  own  will " —  to  play  an. 
independent  part —  "  but  (in  respect  to  both  the  foregoins;  things,, 
the  Divine  and  the  human  side  of  salvation)  the  will  of  Him  that, 
sent  me."  What  this  two-fold  will  of  him  that  sent  Him  is,  we  are. 
next  sublimely  told  (v.  39. 40):  "  And  this  "  —  in  the /frj/  place  —  "  ia 
the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  that  of  all  ('every  thing ^ which  He 
hath  given  me  (taking  up  the  identical  words  of  v,  37),  I  should 
lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up  at  the  last  day.*'  The  meaofng 
is  not,  of  course,  that  He  is  charged  to  keep  the  objects  intrusted 
to  Him  cu  He  received  them,  so  as  they  should  merely  suffer 
nothing  in  His  hands.  For  as  they  were  just  "perishing**  sin- 
ners  of  Adam's  family,  to  let  "nothing**  of  such  "be  lost,'*  but 
"  raise  them  up  at  the  last  day,**  must  involve,  first,  "  giving 
His  flesh  for  them**  (v.  51),  that  they  "might  not  periui,  but 
have  everlasting  life;**  and  then,  after  "keeping  them  from 
falling,"  raising  their  sleeping  dust  in  incorruption  and  glory, 
and  presenting  them,  body  and  soul,  perfect  and  entire,  want- 
ing nothing,  to  Him  who  gave  them  to  Him,  saying,  "Behold 
I  and  the  children  which  God  hath  given  me.**  S^  much  for  the 
first  will  of  Him  that  sent  Him,  the  Divine  side  of  man's  salva- 
tion, whose  every  stage  and  movement  is  inscrutable  to  us  but 
infallibly  certain.  "  And  this  "  —  in  the  second  place  —  "  is  the  will 
of  Him  that  sent  me,  that  every  one  that  seeth  the  Son  and  bcliev- 
eth  (or  *  seeing  the  Son  believeth  *)  on  Him,  may  have  everlasting 
Ufe,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.'*  This  is  the  human 
side  of  the  same  thing  as  in  the  foregoing  verse,  and  answering  to 
"Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out"  a,  d,,  "  I  have 
it  expressly  in  charge  that  every  one  that  so  *  beholdeth  '  (*  so  view- 
eth*)  the  Son  as  to  believe  on  Him  shalJ  have  everlasting  life ;  and, 
that  «<w^  of  him  be  losjt, '  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.'* 
(See  V.  54.)  41-46.  Jaw^'murmureil—  or  "muttered,*  not  in  our 
Lord's  hearing,  but  he  knew  it,  ».  43  (ch.  2.  25),  he  SaW,  ■  •»  tM 
bread,  4e.  —  Missing  the  sense  and  glory  of  this,  and  havmg  no 
relish  for  such  sublimities,  they  harp  upon  the  "  Bread  from  heaven. 
"  What  can  this  mean  ?  Do  we  not  know  all  about  him  —  where, 
when,  and  of  whom  he  was  bom?    And  yet  he  says  he  came  down 
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from  heaven  !'*  Murmur  not . . .  No  man— ^.  d.,  "  Be  not  either 
startled  or  stumbled  at  these  sayings ;  for  it  needs  Divine  teaching 
to  understand  them,  Divine  drawing  to  submit  to  them."    can  COmB 

to  me-— in  the  sense  of  v.  35.    Except  the  Father  which  hath  sent 

me  —  i.  e.,  the  Father  as  the  Sender  0/  Me  and  to  cany  out  the  design 
0/ My  mission,  draw  him  —  by  an  internal  and  efficacious  operation  ; 
though  by  all  the  means  of  rational  conviction,  and  in  a  way  alto- 
gether consonant  to  their  moral  nature  (Song  of  Solomon,  i.  4  ; 
Jeremiah,  31.  3  ;  Hosea,  11.  3,  4).  raise  him  up,  &.C.  —  See  v,  54. 
written  in  the  prophets  — In  Isaiah,  54.  13:  Jeremiah,  31.  33,  34; 
other  similar  passages  may  also  have  been  in  view.  Our  Lord  thus 
falls  back  upon  Scripture  authority  for  this  seemingly  hard  saying. 
all  taught  of  God  —  not  by  external  revelation  merely,  but  by 
internal  illumination,  corresponding  to  the  "  drawing  of  v.  44. 
every  man  therefore,  &C. — i.  e„  who  hath  been  thus  efficaciously 
taught  of  him.  OOmeth  UrltO  me  —  with  ahsolute  certainty,  yet  in 
the  sense  above  given  of  "  drawing.'*  g.  d.,  "As  none  can  come  to 
me  but  as  Divinely  drawn,  so  none  thus  drawn  shall  fail  to  come." 

Mot  that  any  man  hath  seen,  &c.  —  Lest  they  should  confound 

that  "  hearing  and  learning  of  the  Father,"  to  which  believers  are 
admitted  by  Divine  tecuhing,  v^ith  His  own  immediate  access  to 
Him,  He  here  throws  in  a  parenthetical  explanation  ;  stating  as 
explicitly  as  words  could  do  it,  how  totally  different  the  two  cases 
were,  and  that  only  He  who  is  *'  from  God  "  hath  this  naked,  imme- 
diate access  to  the  Father.    (See  ch.  i.  18.)    47-51.  He  that  b8liev« 

eth,  &,c.  — See  ch.  3.  36;  5.  24.    I  am  the  bread  of  lifb  — As  he 

that  believeth  in  Me  hath  everlasting  life,  so  I  am  Myself  the  ever- 
lasting Sustenance  of  that  life  (Repeated  from  v,  35).    YOUr  fathers 

—  of  whom  ye  spake  (z/»  31) ;  not  **ours,**  by  which  He  would  hint 
that  He  had  a  higher  descent,  of  which  they  dreamt  not.  [Bengel.] 

did  eat  manna...  and  are  dead — recurring  to  their  own  point 

about  the  manna,  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  ordained  preparatory 
illustrations  of  His  own  office  :  "  Your  fathers,  ye  say,  ate  manna 
in  the  wilderness  ;  and  ye  say  well,  for  so  they  did,  but  they  are  dead 

—  even  they  whose  carcasses  fell  in  the  wilderness  did  eat  Of  that 
bread ;  the  Bread  whereof  I  speak  cometh  down  from  heaven, 
which  the  manna  never  did,  that  men,  eating  of  it,  ma^  live 
for  ever,^  \  am,  &C.  —  Understand,  it  is  of  Myself  I  now 
speak  as  the  Bread  from  heaven ;  of  Me  if  a  man  eat  he  shall 
live  for  ever  ;  and  "the  BkEAD  which  I  will  give  is  My  Flesh 

WHICH     I     will     give     FOR     THE     LfFE    OP    THE    WORLD."       HcrO 

for  the  first  time  in  this  high  discourse,  our  Lord  explicitly  intro- 
duces His  sacrificial  death  —  for  only  rationalists  can  doiibt  (his  — 
not  only  as  that  which  constitutes  Him  the  Bread  of  life  to  men 
but  as  THAT  very  element  in  Him  which  possesses  th«  lifr-giv- 
ING  VIRTUE.  —  "  From  this  time  we  hear  ijo  more  (in  this  discourse) 
of  ^  Bread  ;'  this  figure  is  dropped,  and  the  rsality  takes  its  place. 
[Stier.]  The  words  "I  will  give"*  may  be  compared  with  the 
words  of  institution  at  the  Supper,  '*  This  is  my  body  which  is 
given  for  you  "  (Luke,  23.  19),  or  in  Paul's  report  of  it,  *'  (froken  for 
you/'  (i  Corinthians,  11.  34).  53.  lewo  atrovo  ■mowg  thwiwlYoa 
«—  arguing  the  point  together.    How  oan,  Ibo. — ^.  </.,  ^  Grvv  us  his 
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tle0h  to  eat?   Absurd.    53.58.  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh...  and 

drinlt  the  hlood ...  no  life,  &C.  —  the  harshest  word  he  had  vet 
uttered  in  their  ears.  They  asked  how  it  was  possible  to  eat  his 
flesh.  He  answers,  with  great  solemnity,  "  It  is  indispensable ^  Yet 
even  here  a  thoughtful  hearer  might  find  something  to  temper  the 
harshness.  He  says  they  must  not  only  "  eat  H  is  flesh  "  but "  drink 
His  ^/(W,"  which  could  not  but  suggest  the  idea  of  His  death  — 
implied  in  the  separation  of  one's  flesh  from  his  blood.  And  as 
He  had  always  hinted  that  it  was  to  be  something  very  different 
from  a  natural  death,  saying,  **  My  flesh  I  will  give  for  the  life  of 
the  world "  (v.  51),  it  must  have  been  pretty  plain  to  candid 
hearers  that  He  meant  something  above  the  gross  idea  which  the 
bare  terms  expressed.  And  farther,  when  he  added  that  they 
"had  no  life  in  them  unless  they  thus  ate  and  drank,"  it  was 
iinpossible  they  should  think  He  meant  that  the /fm/<^nz/ life  they 
were  then  living  was  dependent  on  their  eating  and  drinking,  ia 
this  gross  sense,  His  flesh  and  blood.  Yet  the  whole  statement 
was  certainly  confounding,  and  beyond  doubt  was  meant  to  be  so. 
Our  Lord  had  told  them  that  in  spite  of  all  they  had  "  seen  "  in  Him 
they  "  did  not  believe  "  (v.  36).  Tor  their  conviction  therefore  he 
does  not  here  lay  himself  out :  but  having  the  ear  not  only  of 
them,  but  of  the  more  candid  and  thoughtful  in  the  crowded  syna- 
gogue»  and  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  having  led  up  to  the  most 
exalted  of  all  views  of  His  Person  and  Office.  He  takes  advan- 
tage of  their  very  difficulties  and  objections  to  announce,  for  all 
time,  those  most  profound  truths  which  are  here  expressed,  regard- 
less of  the  disgust  of  the  unteachable,  and  the  prejudices  even  of 
the  most  sincere,  which  His  language  would  seem  only  designed 
to  deepen.  The  truth  really  conveyed  here  is  no  other  than  that 
expressed  in  z/.  51,  though  in  more  emphatic  terms  —  that  Himself, 
in  the  virtue  of  His  sacrificial  death,  is  the  spiritual  and  eternal 
life  of  men  ;  and  that  unless  men  voluntarily  appropriate  to  them- 
selves this  death,  in  its  sacrificial  virtue,  so  as  to  become  the  very 
life  and  nourishment  of  their  inner  man,  they  have  no  spiritual  ana 
eternal  life  at  all.  Not  as  if  His  death  were  the  only  thing  of  value, 
but  it  is  what  gives  all  else  in  Christ^s  Incarnate  Person,  Life,  and 
Office,  their  whole  value  to  us  sinners.  WhOSO  eateth  . . .  hath,  Ho. 
^  The  former  verse  said  that  unless  they  partook  of  Him  they  had 
no  life  ;  this  adds,  that  whoever  does  so  "  hath  eternal  life."     And  I 

will  raise  him  np  at  the  last  day  — for  the  fourth  time  this  is 

repeated  (s^  v.  39,  40,  44),  —  showing  most  clearly  that  -the 
"eternal  life"  which  such  a  man  '^ hath"  cannot  be  the  same  with 
ih^  future  resurrection-life,  from  which  it  is  carefully  distinguished 
each  time,  but  a  life  communicated  here  below  immediately  on 
believing  (ch.  3.  36 ;  5.  24,  25);  and  giving  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  body^  as  that  which  consummates  the  redemption  of 
the  entire  man^  a  prominence  which  in  the  current  theology, 
it  is  to  be  feared,   it  has  seldom  had.     (See   Romans,   8.  94 ; 

I  Corinthians,  15,  throughout.)    He  that  eateth  . . .  dwelieth  HI 

■le  and  I  in  him  —  as  our  food  becomes  incorporated  with 
ourselves,  so  Christ  and  those  who  eat  His  flesh  and  drink 
His  blood  becomes  spiritually  one  life^  though  personally  distinct. 
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As  the  living  Father  hath  aent  me— to  communicate  His  own  life: 

and  I  live  by  the  Father  — /t/.,  "because  of  the  Father;"  My  life 
and  his  being  one,  but  Mine  that  of  a  Stm,  whose  it  is  to  be  '*  <7/the 

Father."  (See  ch.  1. 18 ;  5. 26.)    he  that  eateth  me  ahail  live  bv  me 

— iSt/.,  '*  because  of  me  ;"  so  that  though  om  spiritual  life  with  Him, 
the  Head  of  every  man  is  Christ,  as  the  head  of  Christ  is  God  "  (i 
Corinthians,  11.  3;  3.  23).  This  is  that  bread,  &0.  —  a  sort  of 
Bumming  up  of  the  whole  discourse,  on  which  let  this  one  further 
remark  suffice  —  that  as  our  Lord,  instead  of  softening  down  His 
figurative  sublimities,  or  even  putting  them  in  naked  phraseology, 
leaves  the  great  truths  of  His  Person  and  Office,  and  our  participa* 
tion  of  Him  and  it,  enshrined  for  all  time  in  those  glorious  forms  of 
speech  ;  so  when  we  attempt  to  strip  the  truth  of  these  figures,  figures 
though  they  be,  it  goes  away  from  us,  like  water  when  the  vessel  is 
broken,  and  our  wisdom  lies  in  raising  our  own  spirit  and  attuning 
our  own  ear  to  oifr  LfOrd's  chosen  modes  of  expression.  (It  should 
be  added,  that  although  this  discourse  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Supper,  the  Sacrament  has  every  thing  to  do  with 
it,  as  the  visible  embodiment  of  these  figures,  ana,  to  the  believing 
partaker,  a  real^  yea,  and  the  most  lively  and  affecting  participafion 
of  His  flesh  and  blood,  and  nourishment  thereby  of  the  spiritual 

and  eternal  life,  here  below).   59.  These  things  said  he  ill  the  syna- 

Sigue — which  seems  to  imply  that  what  follows  took  place  after 
e  congregation  had  broken  up.  60-65.  Many  of  hlS  dlsciples  — 
His  pretty  constant  followers,  though  an  outer  circle  of  them,  hard 
saying — not  merely  harsh,  but  insufferable,  as  the  word  often 
means  in  the  old  Testament,  who  can  hear — submit  to  listen  to 
it.  Doth  this  offend . . .  What  and  if,  &,b.  —q,  d,,  "  If  ye  are  stum- 
bled at  what  I  have  said,  how  will  ye  bear  what  I  now  say."  Not 
that  His  ascension  itself  would  stumble  them  more  than  His  death, 
but  that  after  recoiling  from  the  mention  of  the  one  they  would  not 
be  in  a  state  of  mind  to  take  in  the  other,  the  flesh  proflteth 
nothing  —  Much  of  His  discourse  was  about  "  fiesh '"  but  flesh  as 
such,  mere  flesh,  could  profit  nothing,  much  less  impart  that  life 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  communicates  to  the  soul,  the  words 
I  speak  are  spirit  and  life  —  the  whole  burden  of  the  discourse  is 
**  spifit"  not  mere  flesh,  and  "life  "  in  its  highest,  not  its  lower  sense,, 
and  the  words  I  have  employed  are  to  be  interpreted  solely  in  that 
sense.  But  there  are  some,  ItO. — q.  d.,  "But  it  matters  little  to 
some  of  you  in  what  sense  I  speak,  for  ye  believe  not."  This  was 
said,  adds  the  Evangelist,  not  merely  of  the  outer  but  of  the  inner 
circle  of  His  disciples  ;  for  he  knew  the  traitor,  though  it  was  not 
yet  time  to  expose  him.  Therefore  said  I,  ItC.  —  q,  d.f  "That  wa& 
why  I  spoke  to  you  of  the  necessity  of  divine  teaching,  which  some 
of  you  are  strangers  to."  except  it  were  given  nim— plainly 
showing  that  by  the  Father's  "drawing"  (v.  44)  was  meant  an 
internal  SLTkd  efficacious  operation,  for  in  recalling  the  statement  here 
He  says,  it  must  be  '^^ given  to  a  man  to  come  to  Christ.  66-71. 
From  that  time,  &e. — or,  in  consequence  of  this.  Those  last 
words  of  our  Lord  seemed  to  have  given  them  the  finishing  stroke 
^they  could  stand  it  no  longer,  walked  no  more-** Many  a  jour- 
ney, it  may  be,  they  had  taken  with  him,  but  now  they  gave  Him 
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finally  vp  1  tiM  Twelve  —  the  first  time  they  are  thus  mentioned  in 
this  gospel.  Will  ye  alao  go  away?  — Afiecting  appeal!  Evi- 
dentlj  Christ  felt  the  desertion  of  Him  even  by  those  miserable 
men  who  could  not  abide  His  statements ;  and  seeing  a  disturb- 
ance even  of  the  wheat  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  which 
blew  away  the  chaff  (not  yet  visibly  showing  itself,  but  open 
to  His  eyes  of  fire).  He  would  nip  it  in  the  bud  by  this  home 
question.  Then  Simon  Peter  —  whose  forwardness  in  this  case 
was  noble,  and  to  the  wounded  spirit  of  His  Lord  doubtless 
very  grateful.  Lord,  to  whom,  HbC. — q-  d.,  "We  cannot  deny  that 
we  have  been  staggered  as  well  as  they,  and  seeing  so  many 
go  away  who,  as  we  thought,  might  have  been  retained  by  teaching 
a  little  less  hard  to  take  in,  our  own  endurance  has  been  severely 
tried,  nor  have  we  been  able  to  stop  short  of  the  question.  Shall  we 
follow  the  rest  and  give  it  up?  But  when  it  came  to  this,  our  light 
returned  and  our  hearts  were  re-assured.  For  as  soon  as  we 
thought  of  going  away,  there  rose  upon  us  that  awful  question, 
"To  WHOM  shall  we  go?"  To  the  lifeless  formalism  and  wretched 
traditions  of  the  elders  ?  to  the  gods  many  and  lords  many  of  the 
heathen  around  us?  or  to  blank  unbelief?  Nay,  Lord,  we  are 
shut  up.  They  have  none  of  that  "eternal  life"  to  ofier  us 
whereof  Thou  hast  been  discoursing,  in  words  rich  and  ravishing 
as  well  as  in  words  staggering  to  human  wisdom.  That  life  we 
cannot  want ;  that  life  we  have  learned  to  crave  as  a  necessity  of 
the  deeper  nature  which  Thou  hast  awakened  ;  "  the  Tv&rJs  of  that 
eternal  life"  (the  authority  to  reveal \i  and  the  power  to  confer  It). 
Thou  hast ;  Therefore  will  we  stay  with  Thee  —  "  we  must^  And 
we  believe,  &,C.  —  (Matthew.  i6.  i6.)  Peter  seems  to  have  added 
this  not  merely  —  probably  not  so  much  —  as  an  assurance  to  his 
Z(7n/ot  his  heart's  belief  In  Him,  as  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying 
himself  2^A  his  faithful  brethren  against  that  recou  from  his  Lord's 
harsh  statements,  which  he  was  probably  struggling  against  with 
difficulty  at  that  moment.  N.  B.  —  There  are  seasons  when  one's 
faith  is  tried  to  the  utmost,  particularly  by  speculative  difficulties; 
the  spiritual  eye  then  swims,  and  all  truth  seems  ready  to  depart 
from  us.  At  such  seasons,  a  clear  perception  that  to  abandon  the 
faith  of  Christ  is  to  face  blank  desolation^  ruin  and  death;  and  on 
recoiling  from  this,  to  be  able  to  fall  back,  not  merely  on  first 
principles  and  immovable  foundations,  but  on  personal  experience  of  a 
Living  Lord  in  whom  all  truth  is  wrapped  up  and  made,  Jiesh  for  out 
very  benefit  —  this  is  a  relief  unspeakable.  Under  that  blessed 
Wing  taking  shelter,  until  we  are  again  fit  to  grapple  with  the 
questions  that  have  staggered  us,  we  at  length  either  find  our  way 
through  them,  or  attain  to  a  calm  satisfaction  in  the  discovery  that 
they  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  present  apprehension.    Have  not  I 

ehoeen . . .  and  one  of  you  lea  devil:— ^.  d.,  "Well  said,  Simon- 

Barjonas,  but  that  *  we  embraces  not  so  wide  a  circle  as  in  the 
simplicity  of  thine  heart  thou  thinkest ;  for  though  I  have  chosen 
you  but  twelve,  one  even  of  thes^  is  a  'devil  (the  temple,  the 
tool  of  that  wicked  one). 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

1-53.  Christ  AT  THE  Feast  OF  Tabernacles.  — 1,2.  After  tli6M 
things  —  t.  e,,  all  that  is  recorded  after  ch,  5.  18.  Walked  In  Galilee  — 
continuing  His  labors  there,  instead  of  going  to  Judea,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  sought  to  kill  him,  IbC.  —  referring  back  to 
ch.  5.  18.  Hence  it  appears  that  our  Lord  did  not  attend  the  Passovef 
mentioned  at  ch,  6.  4  —  being  the  third  since  His  ministry  began,  if 
the  feast  mentioned  in  ch.  5.  i,  was  a  Passover,  feast  of  taber- 
nacles at  hand  —  This  was  the  last  of  the  three  annual  festivals, 
celebrated  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  seventh  month  (September).  See 
Leviticus,   23.   33,   &c. ;   Deuteronomy,    16.    13,  &c. ;   Nehemiah, 

8.  14-18.    3-5.   His  brethren  said  —  See   Matthew,  13.  54-56. 

Depart . . .  Into  Judea,  ItC.  —  In  v,  5  this  speech  is  ascribed  to  their  ^ 
unbelief.  But  as  they  were  in  the  "  upper  room,"  among  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  disciples  who  waited  for  the  descent  of  the 
Spirit  after  the  Lord's  ascension  (Acts,  i.  14),  they  seem  to  have 
had  their  prejudices  removed,  perhaps  after  His  resurrection. 
Indeed,  here  their  language  is  more  that  of  strong  prejudice  and 
suspicion  {such  as  near  relatives^  even  the  best^  too  frequently  show  in 
such  cases),  than  formed  unbelief.  There  was  aIso»  probably,  a 
tincture  of  vanity  in  it.  *'Thou  hast  many  disciples  in  Judea; 
here  in  Galilee  they  are  fast  dropping  off;  it  is  not  like  one  who 
advances  the  claims  thou  dost  to  linger  so  long  here»  away  from 
the  city  of  our  solemnities,  where  surely  *  the  kingdom  of  our 
father  David'  is  to  be  set  up:  'seeking,  as  thou  dost»  'to  be 
known  openly,'  those  miracles  of  thine  ought  not  to  be  confined 
to  this  distant  comer,  but  submitted  at  headquarters  to  the  inspec- 
tion  of  '  the  world.' "  (See  Psalm  69.  8,  "  I  am  become  a  stranger 
to  my  brethren^  an  alien  unto  my  mothers  children  t ")  6-10.  My  tine 
not  yet  come  —  i.  e.,  for  "showing  himself  to  the  world."  your 
thne  always  ready,  &c.  —  ^.  ^.,  "  It  matters  little  when  ye  go  up, 
for  ye  have  no  great  plans  in  life,  and  nothing  hangs  upon  your 
movements.  With  Me  it  is  otherwise ;  on  every  movement  of 
Mine  there  hangs  what  ye  know  not  \  The  world  has  no  quarrel 
with  you,  for  ye  bear  no  testimony  against  it,  and  so  draw  down 
upon  yourselves  none  of  its  wrath  ;  but  I  am  here  to  lift  up  My 
voice  against  its  hypocrisy,  and  -denounce  its  abominations :  there- 
fore it  cannot  endure  Me,  and  one  false  step  might  precipitate 
its  fuiy  on  its  Victim's  head  before  the  time  :  Away,  there- 
fore,  to  the  feast  as  soon  as  it  suits  you ;  I  follow  at  the  fitting 
moment,  but  '  My  time  Is  not  yet  full  come,* "  then,  went  he . .  • 
not  openly — not  "in  the  (caravan)  company.**  [Meyer.]  (See 
Luke,  2. 44.)  as  It  were  In  secret — rather"  in  a  manner  secretly,'* 
perhaps  by  some  other  route,  and  in  a  way  not  to  attract  notice. 
11-13.  Jews  (the  rulers)  sought  him  —  for  no  good  end.  Where  Is 
he?  —  He  had  not  been  at  Jerusalem  for  probably  a  year  and  a 

half    much  nuirmuring— "buzzing"  among  the  peo|^l9— "the 

multkudes,"  "  the  natural  expression  of  a  Jewish  writer,  indicniiaff 
without  design  the  crowded  state  of  Jerusalem  at  this  festival.^ 
[Webster  and  Wilkinson.]    a  good  man . . .  Nay  •  • .  deceivetk, 
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1^.  — *  the  two  opposite  views  of  His  claims  that  they  were  hcnest^ 
and  thai  they  were  an  imposture,  pone  ^99k9  optnly  Qf  him — i.  ^^ 
in  His  6ivour,  "  for  fear  of  the  {ruling)  Jews."  14,  15.  abOMt  the 
nldtt  of  tiM  feaat  —  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  eight  during 

which  it  lasted,    went  up  Into  the  temiMe  and  taught — The  word 

denotes /(^rvM/ and  eontintwus  teachings  as  distinguished  from  mere 
casual  sayings.  This  was  probably  the  first  time  that  He  did  so 
thus  openly  in  Jerusalem.  He  had  kept  back  till  the  feast  was 
half  through,  to  let  the  stir  about  Him  subside,  and  entering  the 
city  unexpectedly,  had  begun  His  "teaching"  at  the  temple,  and 
created  a  certain  awe,  before  the  wrath  of  the  rulers  had  time  to 
break  it.  How  knoweth. .  .letters -1- learning.  (Acts,  26.  24.) 
havlM  never  learned — at  any  rabbinical  school,  as  Paul  under 
Gamaliel.  These  rulers  knew  well  enough  that  He  had  not 
studied  under  any  human  teacher  —  an  important  admission 
against  ancient  and  modem  attempts  to  trace  bur  Lord's  wisdom  to 
human  sources.  [Meyer.]  Probably  His  teaching  on  this  occa- 
sion was  expository^  manifesting  th^t  unrivaled  faculty  and  depth 
which  in  the  Sermon  on  the  mount  had  excited  the  astonishment  of 
alL  16-1$.  doctrine ... .  not  mioey  fro.  —  >'.  ^m  from  Myself  unauthor- 
ised :  I  am  here  by  commission.    If  any  nyui  will  do  the  will,  ItC. 

^  *'  is  willing/'  or "  wishes  to  do.**  wbeiber  of  God  or . .  *  of  myself 

-T-from  above  or  from  beneath ;  is  Divine  or  an  imposture  of  mine. 
A  principle  of  immense  importance,  showing,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  siesgieness  of  desire  to  please  God  is  the  grand  inlet  to  light  on  all 
questions  vitally  affecting  on^s  eternal  interests^  and,  on  the  other, 
ttiat  the  vfont  of  this^  whether  perceived  or  noC»  f  .r  the  chief  cause  of 
infidelity  amidst  i/ie  light  of  revealed  religitm.  SOeketh  HIS  OWn  glory 
4o.  — see,  ch.  5.  4i*44-  Z9.  20.  Did  not  Hkms,  IbC  — ^.  ^>  **  In 
opposing  Me  ye  pretend  zeal  fox  Moses,  but  to  the  Spint  and  end 
qI  thai  law.  which  he  gave  yo  are,  (Qtal  strangers,  and  in  *  going 
about  to  kill  Me,'  ye  are  its  greatiest  enemies.''  The  people  an- 
swered, Tiiou  hast  a  devU:  who  soethaJiout.to  kill  thee?— This 

was  sajid  by  "  the  multitude,**  who  as  yet  had  n^  bad  ieeling  to  Jesus, 
and  were  noi  in  the  secret  of  the  -plot  hatching,  as  our  Lprd  knew, 
against  Ijim.  21-24,  I  have  done  one  work,  IbO.— Taking  no 
notice  oC.tl>e  popular  appeal,  as  there,  were  those  there  who  knew 
well  e^^g^  what  He  meant.  He  recalls  His  cure  of  the  Impotent 
man  and  the  murderous  rage  it  bad  kindled  (ch.  5.  %  16,  18.)  It 
may  seem  strange  that  He  should  refer  to  an  event  a  year  and  a 
hall  old,  as  if  but  newly  done.  But  their  present  attempt  "  to  kill 
Him  "  brpught  the  past  scene  all  fresh  up,  not  only  to  Him  but, 
iruhout  doubt,  to  them,  too,  H  indeed  they  1^  ever  forgotten  it ; 
and  by  this  fearless  reference  to  Ut  exposing  their  hypocrisy  and 
dark  designs.  He  gave  His  posidoa  great  moral  strepgth.  Moees 
gave  yon  Oiroumoblon,  IbO.*^  Though  senile  work  yas  forbidden 
on  the  Sabbath,  the  circumcision  of  males  on  that  day  (which» 
certaialy,  was  a  servile  work)  was  counted  no  infringement  of  the 
law.  .  How  much  leas  ought  fault  to  be  found  with  One  who  had 
ifiad«  a  maa  "ev^ry  wihit  whole,'*  or  ratheri^  "  a  man's  entire  body 
i|^«iU/'  on  the  Sabbath  day?  What  a  testimony  to  the  reality  of 
t)if  miracle,  aono  daring  to  meet  the  bold  appeal.    Judge  not,  &4k 
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— q.  </.,  "  Rise  above  the  Utter  into  the  spirit  ol  the  law."  25-27. 
•ome  of  them  of  Jorilialoill  —  the  citizens  who,  knowing  the  long 
formed  purpose  of  the  rulers  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  wondered  thej 
were  now  letting  Him  teach  openly.  Do  the  rillors  knOW,  ILo. — 
Have  they  got  some  new  light  in  favour  of  His  claims  ?  Howbolt 
we  know  ihis  man,  &,C. —  This  seems  to  refer  to  some  current 
opinion  that  Messiah's  origin  would  be  mysterious  (not  (dtogether 
wrong),  from  which  they  concluded  that  Jesus  could  not  be  He, 
since  they  knew  all  about  His  family  at  Nazareth.  28,  29.  Jesos 
Orled  —  in  a  louder  tone,  and  more  solemn,  witnessing  style  than 
usual.  Ye  both,  4,C.—  ^.  ^.,  "  Yes,  ye  know  both  myself  and  my 
local  parentage,  *  and  ( v^/)  I  am  not  come  of  myself.* "  be  that 
sent  me  is  true,  CbO. —  Probably,  the  meaning  is :  **  He  that  sent 
me  is  the  only  real  sender  of  any  one."  30-32.  sought  tO  take  .  .  . 
none  laid  hands  —  their  impotence  being  equal  to  }\!ks\x  maliptity. 
When  Christ  cometh  will  he,  &C.— ^.  d„  "  If  this  be  not  the  Christ, 
what  can  the  Christ  do  when  He  does  come,  which  has  not  been 
anticipated  and  eclipsed  by  tliis  man  ?  This  was,  evidently,  the 
language  of  friendly  persons,  overborne  by  their  spiteful  superiors 

but  unable  to  keep  quite  silent    heard  that  they  mormured  — 

that  mutterings  to  this  effect  were  going  about  and  thought  it  high 
time  to  stop  Him  if  He  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  carry  away  the 
people.  33,  34.  Yet  a  little  while,  &e.—j^.  d.,  "  Your  desire  to  be 
rid  of  Me  will  be  for  you  all  too  soon  fulfilled.  Yet  a  little  while 
and  we  part  company,  for  ever ;  for  I  so  whither  ye  cannot  come, 
nor  even  when  ye,  at  length,  seek  to  Him  whom  now  ye  despise, 
shall  ye  be  able  to  find  Him,"  referring  not  to  any  penitential,  but 
to  purely  selfish  cries  in  their  time  of  desperation.  35,  36.  whither 
will  he  go,  ILo. —  They  cannot  coijtiprehend  him,  but  seem  awed  by 
the  solemn  grandeur  of  His  wailimg.  He  takes  no  notice,  how- 
ever, of  their  questions.    37^39-  the  last,  the  great  day  of  the 

ftast  —  the  eighth  (Leviticus,  23:  39).  It  was  a  Sabbath,  the  last 
feast  day  of  the  year,  and  <ffstinguished  by  very  remarkable 
ceremonies..,  **  The  generally  jo3rous  character  of  this  feast  broke 
out  on  this  day  into  loud  jttbila(ti0n,  partiqulariy  at  the  solemn 
moment  when  the  priest,  as  was  done  on  every  day  of  this  festival, 
brought  forth  in  golden  vessels,  water  from  the  stream  of  Siloah, 
which  flowed  under  the  temple-mountain,  and  solemnly  jfyoured  it 
upon  the  altar.  Then  the  words  of  Isaiah,  12.3,  were  sung,  '  fVith 
joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation^  and  thus  the 
symbolical  reference  of  this  act,  intimated  in  «.  39,  was  expressed.** 
[Olshausen.]  So  ecstatic  was  the  joy  with  which  this  ceremony 
was  peribrmed,  accompanied  with  sound  of  trumpets,  that  it  used  to 
be  said,  **  Whoever  had  not  witnessed  it  had  never  seen  rejoicing  at 
all."  [LiGHTPooT.]  On  this  high  occasion,  then,  He  who  had 
already  drawn  all  eyes  upon  Him  bv  his  supemattiral  power  and 
vnrivaled  teaching  —  "'Jesus  stood,^*  probably  in  some  elevated 
position,  "  and  cried,"  as  if  making  proclamation  in  the  audience 
of  all  the  people,  "  If  any  man  thirst  let  him  comb  tnrro  Mb 
AND  DRINK ! "  What  an  o^r  1  The  deepest  cravinee  of  the  human 
spirit  are  here,  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  expressed  or  the  figure  of 
**  thirsty  Vii\  the  eternal  satisfaction  of  them  by  **dtinkiugy    To 
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the  woman  of  Samaria  He  had  said  almost  the  same  thing,  and  in 
the  same  terms,  John,  4.  13.  14.  But  what  to  her  was  simply 
affirmed  to  her  as  a  fact  is  here  turned  into  a  world-wide /nK-/0jm»- 
Han;  and  whereas,  there,  the  gift  by  Him  of  the  living  water  is  the 
most  prominent  idea — in  contrast  with  her  hesitation  to  give  Him 
the  perishable  water  of  Jacob's  well  —  here,  the  prominence  is  given 
io  Himself  as  the  Well-spring  of  all  satisfaction.  He  had  in  Galilee 
invited  all  the  wkary  and  heavy-laden  of  the  human  family  to 
come  under  His  wing  and  they  should  find  rest  (Matthew,  11.  28)» 
which  is  just  the  same  deep  want,  and  the  same  profound  relief  of 
it,  under  another  and  equally  grateful  figure.  He  had  in  the  syna- 
gogue of  Capernaum  (ch.  6.)  announced  Himself,  in  every  variety 
of  form,  as  "  the  Bread  of  Life,"  and  as  both  able  and  authorized 
to  appease  the  **  hunger,"  and  quench  the  "  thirst,"  of  all  that 
apply  to  Him.  There  is,  and  there  can  be  nothing  beyond  that 
here.  But  what  was  on  all  those  occasions  uttered  in  private,  0/ 
addressed  to  a  provincial  audience,  is  here  sounded  forth  in  the 
streets  of  the  great  religious  metropolis,  and  in  language  of  sujr- 
passing  majesty,  simplicity  and  grace.  //  is  just  JehcvaKs  ancient 
proclamation  now  sounding-  forth  through  human  flesh,  "  Ho,  every 
one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath 
NO  MONEY !"  (Isaiah,  55.  i.)  In  this  light  we  have  but  two  alter- 
natives; either  to  say  with  Caiaphas  of  Him  that  uttered  such 
words,  *^ He  is  guilty  of  death**  or  falling  down  before  Him  to 
exclaim  with  Thomas,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God  1 "  as  the  Serf iiturtt 
hfttb  eaJd — These  words  belong  to  what  follows,  "  Out  of  his  belly, 
as  the  Scripture  hath  said,  shall  flow,"  &c.,  referring  not  to  any  partic- 
ular passage,  but  to  such  as  Isaiah,  58.  xi ;  Joel,  3.  18  ;  Zachariah, 
14.  8  ;  Ezekiel,  47. 1-12  ;  in  most  of  which  the  idea  is  that  of  waters 
issuing  from  beneath  the  Temple,  to  which  our  Lord  compares 
Himself  and  those  who  believe  in  Him.  out  of  his  belly  — 
f.  e,y  his  inner  man,  his  soul,  as  in  Proverbs,  20.  27.  rivera 
of  living  water — See  ch.  4.  13,  14.  It  refers  primarily  to  the 
copiousness^  but  indirectly  also  to  the  diffusiveness^  of  this  living 

water  to  the  good  of  others.    This  spako  he  of  the  spirit— Who, 

by  His  direct  personal  agency,  opens  up  this  spring  of  living 
waters  in  the  human  spirit  (ch.  3.  6),  and  by  his  indwelling  in  the 
renewed  soul  insures  their  unfailing  flow,  they  that  believe,  &0. 
—  As  the  Holy  Ghost  is,  in  the  redemption  of  man,  entirely  at  the 
service  of  Christy  as  His  Agent,  so  it  is  only  in  believing  connection 
with  Christ  that  any  one  "receives"  the  Spirit.  For  the  Holv 
Ghost  was  not  yet  [given]—  Beyond  all  doubt  the  word  "given,^' 
or  some  similiar  word,  is  the  right  supplement.  In  ch.  16.  7,  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  represented  not  only  as  the  gift  of  Christy  but  a  Gift, 
the  communication  of  which  was  dependent  upon  His  own  depart- 
ure to  the  Father,  Now  as  Christ  was  not  yet  gom^  so  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  not  yet  given,  Jesus  not  yet  glorified  —  the  word 
*^ glorified"  is  here  used  advisedly,  to  teach  the  reader  not  only 
tmit  the  departure  of  Christ  to  the  Father  was  indisfensable  to  the 
giving  of  the  Spirit,  but  that  this  illustrious  Gift,  direct  from  the 
hands  of  the  ascended  Saviour,  was  God's  intimation  to  the  world 
that  He  whom  it  had  cast  out,  crucified  and  slain,  was  "  His  elect* 
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in  whom  His  soul  delighted."  and  that  it  was  tnrotxgh  die  smiting 
of  that  Rock  thaft  the  waters  of  the  spirit — for  which  the 
Church  was  waiting  and  with  pomp  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles 
proclaiming  its  expectation  -^  had  gushed   forth  upon  a  thirsty 

trorld.    40-43-  Matty  . . .  when  they  heard  this  . . .  saM,  Cff 

a  truth,  &.C. —  The  only  wonder  is  they  did  not  all  say  it.  "But 
their    mmds    were    blinded."     Others,    This    is   the   Christ  — 

See  ch.  i.  2t.  Shall  Christ  come  out  of  Galilee . . .  Scripture 
said...  of  the  seed  of  David  and  out  of  BetMeheui,  &c.  — We 

accept  this  spontaneous  testimony  to  our  David-descended,  Beth- 
lehem-born Saviour  Had  those  who  gave  it  made  the  inquiry 
which  the  case  demanded,  they  would  have  found  that  Jesus  **  came 
out  of  Galilee"  and  " out  of  Bethlehem "  both,  alike  in  fulfillment 
of  prophecy  as  in  point  of  fact.'    (Matthew,  2.  23;  4. 13-16.)    44-49. 

would  have  taken  Him  but,  (cc—  See  v  30.   Their  came  the  dfRcers 

—  "sent  to  take  him,"  z/.  32.  Why  not  brought  hlhr?— already 
thirsting  for  their  Victim,  and  thinking  it  an  easy  mk'tter  to  seize 
and  bring  Him.  Ilever  man  spake  like  this  man— 'Noble  testi- 
mony of  unsophisticated  men  !  Doubtless  they  were  stfangers  to 
the  profound  intent  ol  Christ's  teaching,  but  there  was  that  in  it 
which,  by  its  mysterious  grandeur  and  transparent  purity  and 
grace,  held  them  spell-bound.  No  doubt  it  was  of  God  that  they 
should  so  feel,  that  Thdir  arm  might  be  paralyzed,  as  Christ's  hour 
was  not  come;  but  e^^en  in  human  teachings  there  has  sometimes 
been  felt  such  a  Divine  power,  that  nien  ^rho  came  to  kill  them  {e.  g., 
Rowland  Htli^  have  confessed  to  all  that  they  were  unmanned. 
ye  also  decelveif?  —  in  thefT'own  servants  this  seemed  intolerable. 

any  of  the  rulers  and  Phaiis^ds  believed  ?—"  Many  of  them  *'  did, 

including  Nicodemus  and  Joseph,  but  not  one  of  these  had  openly 
"confessed  him  "(ch.  12. 42),  and  this  appeal  must  have  stung  sucn 
of  them  as  heard'  it  toihe  quick.'  But  this  people— /iV.,  "multir 
tute,"  meaning  the  ignorant  rkbie.  (Pity  these  important  distinction?, 
so  marked  in  the  original  df  this  gospel,  should  not  Be  also  in  our 
rersion.)  knoweth  not  the  law  — /.^.,  by  school  learning,  which 
only  subverted  it  by  human  traditions,  are  cursed  —  a  cursed  set 
(a  kind  of  swearing  at  them,  out  of  mingled  rage  and  scorn). 
50-53.  NIcodemus  —  re-appearing  to  us  after  nearly  three  years* 
absence  from  the  history,  as  a  member  of  the  counsel,  probably 
then  sitting.  Doth  oor  law,  &C. —  A  very  proper,  but  all  too  tame 
rejoinder,  and  evidently  more  from  pressure  of  conscience  than 
any  design  to  pronounce  positively  in  the  case.  "  The  feebleness 
of  his  defense  of  Jesus  has  a  strong  contrast  in  the  fierceness  of  the 
rejoinders  of  the  Pharisees."  [Webstkr  &  Wilkinson.]  Thou  of 
Galilee?  —  in  this  taunt  expressing  their  scorn  of  the  party.  Even 
a  word  of  caution,  or  the  gentlest  proposal  to  inquire  before  con- 
demning, was  with  them  equivalent  to  an  espoo^al  of  the  hated 
One.  Search . . .  o«t  nf  GaYlfee ...  no  prophet  —  Strange  1  For 
had  not  Jtmah  (of  Gathhepher)  and  even  Elijah  (of  Thisbe)  arisen 
out  of  Galilee }  and  it  may  be  more  of  whom  we  have  no  record. 
But  rage  is  blind,  and  deep  prejudice  distorts  all  facts.  Yet  it 
looks  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  losing  Nicodemus,  when  they  take 
die  trouble  to  reason  the  point  at  all      It  was  fust  because  he  had 
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"  searched/'  as  they  advised  him,  that  he  went  the  length  even-  that 

he  did.    every  ma*  went  to  his  own  home  --finding  their piok'couUf 

not  at  that  time  be  carried  into  effect.  Is  your  rage  thu5  impotent,  yo' 
chief  priests ! 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

l-tl.  The  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery,  i,  2.  je^ue  went  ante 
the  mount  of  Olives  —  This  should  have  formed  the  last  verse  of  the 
foregoing  chapter.  **The  return  of  the  people  to  the  inert  quiet 
and  security  of  their  dwellings  (ch.  7.  53),  at  the  close  of  the  feast,  is 
designedly  contrasted  with  our  Lord's  homeless  way,  so  ict  speak, 
of  spending  the  short  night,  who  is  early  in  the'rhbrning  on  the 
scene  again.  One  cannot  well  see  why  what  is  recorded  in  Lake, 
21.  37i  38,  may  not  even  thus  early  have  taken  place ;  it  might 
have  been  the  Lord's  ordinary  custom  from  the  begirtnifig  to  leave 
tlxe  brilliant  misery  of  the  city  every  night,  that's©  He  might  com- 
pose His  sorrowful  and  interceding  heart,  and  collect  His  energies 
for  new  labours  of  love  ;  preferring  for  His  resfing-place  Bethany 
•and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  scene  thus  consecrated  by  many  pre- 
paratory prayers  for  his  final  humiMatlon'and  exaltation."  [yriER.] 
3-6.  Scribes  and  Pharisees  —  foiled  in  their  yesterday's  attempt, 
and  hoping  to  succeed  better  in '  this,    woman  ...  in  adttttery  .  . . 

INoses  commanded  . . .  should  be  stoned— -simply  put  to  death 

—  (Deuteronomy,  22.  22),  but  in  aggravated  cases,  at  least  in  later 
times  this  was  probably  by  stoning  (Ezekiel,  16.  46).  but  What 
Sayest  thou — hoping,  whatever  he  might  answer,  to  put  Him  ia 
the  wrong  —  if  He  said.  Stone  her,  that  would  seem  a  stepping  out  of 
His  province  ;  if  He  forbade  it,  that  wou|d  hold  Him  up  as  a  relaxer 
of  the  public  morals.  But  these  cunning  hypocrites  were  over- 
matched,    stooped  down  —  It  will  be  observed  He  WftS  '*  sitting*^ 

when  they  came  to  Him.   wrote  with  hfs  flngeron  the  QrouniT-^ 

The  words  of  our  translators  in  Italics  ("as  though  he  heard  them 
not ")  have  hardly  improved  the  sense,  for  it  is  scarcely  probable 
He  could  wish  that  to  be  thought.  Rather  He  wished  to  show 
them  His  aversion  to  enter  on  the  subtect.  But  as  this  did  not 
suit  them,  they  "continue  asking  him,  pressing  for  ah  answer. 
At  last,  raising  Himself,  He  said  — He  that  is  without  Sln  — not 
meaning  sinless  altogether;  nor  yet,  guiltless  of  a  literal  breach 
of  the  ^venth  Commandment ;  but,  probably,  he  whose  conscience 
acquits  him  of  any  such  sin.  cast  a  stone  —  **  the  stone,"  meaning 
the  first  one  (Deuteronomy,  17.  7).   again  Stooped  down  ami  wrote 

—  The  design  of  this  second  stooping  and  writing  on  the  ground 
was  evidently  to  give  her  accusers  an  opportunity  to  slink  away 
unobserved  by  Mtm^  and  so  avoid  an  exposure  to  His  eye  whicn 
thev  could  ill  have  stood.    Accordingly  it  is  added  -^tiiey . . .  COn* 

victed . . .  went  out  one  by  one  . . .  lisus  left  alone --f.f.,  vi^ithout 

one  of  her  accusers  remaining ;  for  it  is  added  —  the  ¥rOfflan  In  the 
midst  —  i.  e,,  of  the  remaining  audience.  While  the  trap  failed  tO 
catch  him  for  whom  it  was  laid,  it  caught  those  who  laid  it. 
Stunned  bv  the  unexpected  home  thrusts  they  tmmeKfiateiy  made 
ofT —  which  makes  the  impudence  of  those  impute  hypocrites  ia 
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dragging  such  a  case  before  the  public  eye  the  more  disgusting. 
Woman,  &0.  —  What  inimitable  tenderness  and  grace  !  Conscious 
of  her  own  guilt,  and  till  now  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had  talked 
of  stonily  her,  wondering  at  the.  ski/i  with  which  her  accusers  had 
been  dispersed  and  the  gface  of  the  few  words  addressed  to  her- 
self, she  would  be  deposed  to  listen,  with  a  reverence  and  teacha- 
bleness before  unknown,  to  our  Lord's  admonition,  "And  Jesus 
said  unto  her,  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee,  go  and  sin  no  more." 
He  pronounces  no  pardon  upon  the  woman  (like  **  Thy  sins  are 
forgiven  thee  "  —  "  Go  in  peace  ")  much  less  does  He  say  that  she 
had  done  nothing  condemnable ;  He  simply  leaves  the  matter 
where  it  was.  He  meddles  not  with  the  magistrate's  office,  nor 
acts  the  Judge  in  any  sense  (ch.  12.  47).  But  in  sajring  **  Go  and 
sin  no  more,  *  which  had  been  before  said  to  one  who  undoubtedly 
believed  (ch.  5.  14),  more  is  probably  implied  than  expressed.  If 
brought  suddenly  to  conviction  of  sin,  admiration  of  her  Deliverer, 
and  a  willingness  to  )9e  admonished  and  guided  by  Him,  this  call 
to  begin  a  new  life  may  have  carried  with  what  would  insure 
and  naturally  bring  about  a  permanent  change.  (This  whole  nar- 
rative is  wanting  in  some  of  the  earliest  and  most  valuable  MSS., 
and  those  which  have  it  vary  to  some  extent.  The  internal  evi- 
dence in  its  favour  is  almost  overpowering.  It  is  easy  to  account 
for  its  omission,  though  genuine ;  but  if  not  so,  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  account  for  its  insertion.) 

12-59.  Further  Discourses  of  Jesus — Attempt  to  Stone  Hnc 
12.  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  —  As  the  former  references  to  waUr 
(ch.  4  and  7.)  and  to  Aread  (ch.  6.)  were  occasioned  by  outward 
occurrences,  so  this  one  to  lig-At,  In  "  the  treasuiy  ^\  where  it  was 
spoken  (see  v.  20),  stood  two  colossal  golden  lamp-stands,  on 
which  hung  a  multitude  of  lamps,  lighted  after  the  evening  sacrifice 
(probably  every  evening)  during  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  diffusing 
their  brilliancy,  it  is  said,  over  all  the  city.  Around  these  the 
people  danced  with  great  rejoicing.  Now  as  amid  the  festivities 
of  the  water  from  Siloam,  Jesus  cried,  saying  :  "  If  any  man  thirst 
let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink,"  so  now  amid  the  blaze  and 
the  joyousness  of  this  illumination,  He  proclaims,  "I  am  the 
Light  of  the  World,'*  plainlv  in  the  most  absolute  sense.  For 
though  He  gives  his  disciples  tne  same  title,  they  are  only  "  light 
im  the  Lord*  (Ephesians,  5.  8);  and  though  He  calls  the  Baptist 
"  the  burning  and  shining  light "  (or  "  lamp  '*  of  his  day,  ch.  5.  35,) 
yet  "  he  was  not  that  light,  but  was  sent  to  bear  witness  of  that 
light ;  that  was  the  true  light  which,  coming  into  the  world* 
Ughteth  every  man**  (ch.  i.  8,  9).  Under  this  magnificent  title 
Messiah  was  promised  of  old,  Isaiah,  42.  6 ;  Malachi,  4.  2,  &c. 
he  that  foiloweth  me  — as  one  does  a  light  going  before  him,  and 
as  the  Israelites  did  the  pillar  of  bright  cloud  in  the  wilderness. 
bat  ehall  have  the  llfht  of  life  — the  light,  as  of  a  new  world,  a 
newly  awakened  spiritual  and  eternal  life.  13-19.  beareet  reconi 
of  thyself ;  thy  record  Is  not  true  —  How  does  he  meet  this  specious 
cavil  ?  No(  by  disputing  the  wholesome  human  maxim  that  "  self- 
.praise  is  no  praise,"  but  by  affirming  that  He  was  an  exception  to 
the  rule^  or  rather,  that  it  had  no  application  to  Him     fbr  1  ksOW 
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whence  I  came  and  whKher  I  go,  &c.—  See  ch.  7.  as,  ^.   Y» 

Jadge  after  the  flesh  —  with  no  spiritual  apprehension.  I  Judge 
BO  man  ...  yet  if  I  Jadge,  my  judgment  is  true,  4,0.—  ^.  ^..  *'  Ye 

not  only  form  your  carnal  ana  warped  judgments  of  Me,  but  are 
bent  on  carrying  them  into  effect ;  I,  though  I  form  and  utter  my 
judgment  of  you,  am  not  here  to  carry  this  into  execution,  that  is 
reserved  to  a  future  day  ;  yet  the  judgment  I  now  pronounce  and 
the  witness  I  now  bear  is  not  mine  only,  as  ye  suppose,  but  His 
also  that  sent  me.  (See  ch.  5.  31,  32.)  And  these  are  the  two 
witnesses  to  any  fact  which  your  law  requires."  20.  These  WOrds 
Spake  he  in  the  treasury — a  division,  so  called,  of  the  fore-court 
of  the  temple,  part  of  the  court  of  the  women  (Josephus'  Antiqui- 
ties, xix,  6.  2,  occ),  which  may  confirm  the  genuineness  of  z^.  2-11, 
as  the  place  where  the  woman  was  brought,  no  man  laid  hands 
OB  him,  Lo. —  See  ch.  7.  30.  In  the  dialogue  that  follows,  the 
conflict  waxes  sharper  on  both  sides,  till  rising  to  its  climax,  they 
take  up  stones  to  stone  him.  21-25.  then  said  Jesus  again  unto 
them,  I  go  my  way,  &c.—  See  ch.  7.  34.   then  said  the  Jews,  will  he 

kill  himself  r  —  seeing  something  more  in  his  words  than  before 
(ch.  7.  35),  but  their  question  more  malignant  and  scornful.    Yo 

are  from  heneath  ...  I  firom  above  — contrasting  Himself,  not  as 

in  ch.  3.  31,  simply  with  earih-bom  messengers  of  Cod,  but  with 
men  sprung  from  and  breathing  an  opposite  eUment  from  His,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  that  He  ana  they  should  have  any  present 
fellowship  or  dwell  eternally  together.    See  again  ch.  7.  34 ;  also 

V,  44«    If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  In  your  sins  — 

They  knew  well  enough  what  He  meant.  (Mark,  13.  6,  Cr.  Cf. 
Matthew,  24.  5.)  But  he  would  not,  by  speaking  it  out,  give  them 
the  materials  for  a  charge  for  which  they  were  watching.  At  the 
same  time,  one  is  irresistibly  reminded  by  such  language,  so  far 
transcending  what  is  becoming  in  men,  of  those  ancient  declara- 
tions of  the  God  of  Israel,  "  I  am  He,"  &c.  (Deute'ronomy,  32. 
39;  Isaiah,  43.  10,  13;  46.  4;  48.  12.)  See  ch.  6.  20.  Who 
art   thou?  —  hoping   thus    to    extort    an   explicit    answer,  but 

they  are  disappointed.  26,  27.  I  have  many  things  to  say  and  to 
Jadoe  of  you ;  but  he  that  sent  me  is  true,  ac—  q.  d.,  I  could,  and 

at  the  fitting  time  will,  say  and  judge  many  things  of  you  (refer- 
ring  perhaps  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  for  Judgment  as 
welt  as  salvation,  ch.  16.  8),  but  what  I  do  say  is  jiist  the  mes- 
sage my  Father  hath  riven  me  to  deliver."  28-30.  When  ve  havO 
Hfled  up  the  Son  of  Man  —  The  plainest  intimation  h^  had  yet 
gxv^n  in  public  of  i\it  manner  diTid  the  authors  of  His  death:  ye 
Shall  know  that  I  am  he,  ^0,  — i.e.,  find  out,  or  have  sufficient 
evidence,  how  true  was  all  He  said,  though  they  would  be  far  from 

owninff  it.  the  Father  hath  not  left  me  alone ;  fbr  I  do  always 
those  Ihings  that  please  him,  Le.  —  g.d.,  **To3rou,  who  gnash 

upon  me  with  your  teeth,  and  frown  tiown  all  open  ^[^earance  for 
me,  I  seem  to  stand  uncountenanced  and  alone ;  bbt  I  have  a 
sjrmpathy  and  support  transcending  all  human  applause:  I  came 
hitherto  do  my  Father's  will,  and  in  the  doing  of  it  have  not 
ceased  to  please  Him  ;  therefore  is  He  ever  b^  Me  with  His 
approving  smile.    His  cheering  words.  His  supportmg  arm.*'   As  hS 
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mak&tliet^  words  mMV  believed  on  bin  — Instead  of  wondering 
al  (his,  the  wonder  would  be  if  words  of  such  unearthly  surpass^ 
ing  gtandeur  anUd  be  uttered  without  captivating  some  that  heard 
them.  And  just  as  "all  that  sat  in  the  council"  to  try  Stephen 
"  saw  /^is  face  *'  —  though  expecting  nothing  but  death  —  **as  it  Aad 
been  the  face  of  an  angel  "  (Acts,  6.  xsX  so  may  we  suppose  that, 
full  of  the  sweet,  supporting  sense  of  His  Father's  presence, 
vnid  the  rage  and  scorn  of  the  rulers,  a  Divine  benignity  beamed 
Crom  His  countenance,  irradiated  the  words  that  fell  from  Him, 
and  won  over  the  candid  "many"  of  His  audience.    31-33.  Then 

said  Jesus  to  those  who  believed,  If  ye  oontinue  In  my  word,  the* 

are  ve  my  disoiples  indeed,  &C. — The  impression  produced  by 
the  last  words  of  our  Lord  may  have  become  visible  by  some 
decisive  movement,  and  here  rie  takes  advantage  of  it  to  press  on 
them  "continuance"  in  the  faith,  since  then  only  were  they  "his 
real  disciples"  (Cf.  ch.  15.  2-8),^ and  then  should  vx&y  experimentally 
''know  the  truth,*' and  "by  the  truth  be  made  {sfiriiually)  free." 

Tbev  answered  liin.  We  be  Abraham's  seed,  and  were  never  in 
bondage  to  any  maoi  ^c^Who  said  this?  Not  surely  the  very 
class  just  spolcen  of  as  won  by  His  Divine  words,  and  exhorted 
to  continue  in  them.  Most  interpreters  seem  to  think  so ;  but  it 
is  hard  to  ascribe  such  a  petulant  speech  to  newly-gained  disciples, 
even  in  the  lowest  sense,  much  less  persons  so  gained  as  they 
were.  It  came,  probably,  from  persons  mixed  up  with  them  in 
the  same  part  01  the  crowd,  but  of  a  very  different  spirit  The 
priit  of  the  Jewish  naticn,  even  now  after  centuries  of  humilia- 
tion, is  the  most  striking  feature  of  their  character.  "Talk  of 
^eedom  \QUsf  Pray  when  or  to  whom  we  were  ever  in  bondage  ? 
This  bluster  sounds  almost  ludicrous  from  such  a  nation.  Had 
they  forgotten  thpir  long  and  bitter  bondage  in  Egypt?  Their 
dreary  captivity  in  Babylon  ?  Their  present  bondage  to  the  Roman 
y^ke,  and  their  restless  eagerness  to  throw  it  off? '"  But  probably 
thejp  saw  that  opr  Lord  pointed  to  something  else— ^ freedom,  per- 
haps, from  the  leader3  of  sects  or  parties*^ and  were  not  willing 
to  allow  their  si^b^fction  even  to  these.  Our  Lord,  therefore, 
though  He  knew  what,  slaves  they  were  in  this  s«ise,  drives  the 
ploughshare,  somewhat  deeper  than  this,  to  a  bondage  they  little 

dreamt  of. .  34,  35.  Whosoever  committeth  sin--s.  ^.,  Uveth  in. 

the  commissi  of  it  (Cf.  i  John,  3«  8  ;  Matthew,  7.  23).  Is  tbS  ser- 
vant of  sin— ('.  e,,  the  bomUservant^  or  slave  of  it ;  for  the  Question 
is  not  about  free-service,  but,  Who  are  In  bandage  f  (Cf.  9  reter,  2. 
19;  Revelatipn,  6.  16.)  Thegi^eat  truth  here  expressed  was  not 
unknown  to  heathen  moralists ;  but  it  was  applied  only  to 
viV<,  for  they  were  total  strangers  to  what,  in  revealed  religion,  is 
called  sin^  |The  thought,  of  slaves  and  freedom,  in  the  house  sug- 
gests to  our  Lord  a  wider  idea.  And  the  servant  abMstb  nol 
In  the  bQUM  for  ever,  but  the  son,  abideth  ever— f.,^,  "And 

if  xour  oonpection  with  the  family  of  God  be  that  of  bondkser- 

va;«ts,  ^e.haye  no  natural  tie  to  the  house ;  your  tie  is  essentially 

uncertatm  and  precarious.    But  the  SoN*S  relationship  to  the  Fathek 

is  «  natural  ulnd  issential  one ;  it  is  an  indefeasible  tie;  His  abode 

ki  ^.-is  perpetual  and  of  right:  That  is  My  relationship,  my  tie :  Jf» 
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then,  ve  would  have  your  conticctidn  with  God's  fttirirty  made  ftdt 
rightful t permanent,  ye  must  by  the  Son  be  mhnujmitted  and  adopted 
9s  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord  Almighty.  In  this  dubfim'd 
statement  there  is  no  doubt  a  subordinate  aHusion  t^6'  Genesis,  211 
10.  "  Cast  out  this  bondwoman  and  net  sen  for  the  str^  of  this  bond' 
wommn  shall  not  be  heir  loith  my  son,  with  Isaac.*'  (Cf.  G^tlatians, 
4.  22-310.)  37-41.  ye  seek  to  kill  me  — He  had  said  this  to  their 
face  before  ;  He  now  repeats  it,  and  they  do  rtot  deny  it ;  yet  are 
they  held  back,  as  by  some  marvellous  spell  —  it  was  the  a\^  which 
his  combined  dignity,  courage,  and  benignity 'struck  into  thehi. 
because  my  word  hath  no  plaee  in  you  — when  did  ever  ^2/;!rra;i 

prophet  so  speak  of  his  words?  They  tell  us  of  "  the  word  of  the 
Lord"  coming  to  them.  But  here  is  One  who' holds  up  "  Hi^ 
word  "  as  that  which  ought  to  find  entrance  ancj  abiding  room  for 
itself  in  the  souls  of  alt  who  hear  it.    tlN  fHther . . .  your  fatbef 

—  See  V.  23.    If  ye  were  Abraham's  chiKlren,  ye  would  tto  tM 

works  of  Abraham  —  He  had  just  said  He  *•  knew  they  were  Abra- 
ham's children,'*  /.  ^.,  "accortfing  to  the  Jltsh  ;  biit  the  dhildren  of 
his  faith  and  holiness  they  were  not,-  but  the  reverse.  tWs  did  flot 
Abraham  —  In  so  doing  ye  act  in  direct  opposition  tb  hliti.    We 

be  not  bom  of  fornication ...  we  have  one'father,  Qotf-^nneaning, 

as  is  generally  allowed,  that  they  were  not  an  illegitimate  rate  in 
point  of  religion,  pretending  only  to  be*  God's  pebple,  but  werfe 
descended  from  his  own  chosen  Abraham.    4^,43.      lfGOd¥fere 

yoor  fatber,  ye  would  love  me— ^.  </.,  "  If  ye 'had  any  thfng  of  his 

moral  image,  as  chiTdfeh  have  tneir  father's  Ukeness,  ye  wobld 
love  me,  for  I  am  immediately  of  him  and  dirictly  froWimrh.  '^Bth 
*'  my  speech"  (meaning  his  peculiar  style  of  expres^ihg  hihtself 
on  these  subjects)  is  unintelligible  to  you  because  ye  cannot  take 

in  the  truth  which  it  conve3's.   44.  ye  are  Of  youf' father  the  devfl 

— "  This  is  one  of  the  most  decisive  testimonies  to  'the  ohjecti%\e 
(outward)  petsonality  of  the  devil.-  It  is  quite  tmpdssibleto  suji- 
pose  an  accommodation  to  Jewish  views,  or. a  metaphorical  forrp 
of  speech,  in  so  solemn  an  assertion  as  this."  [Alford.]  thfe 
lusts  of  your  father  —  his  impure,  malignant,  ungodly  propensi- 
ties, inclinations,  desires,  ye  MfIN  dO-r-"are  willing  to  do,"  i.  e„ 
**  wfllingly  to  do,"  not  of  any  bAnd  necessity  of  nature,  but  of  pure, 

natural  inclination,    he  was  a  murderer  from  the  betflhnhtg-^ 

The  reference  is  not  to  Cain,  as  [Locke,  De  Wetti%  Alfoud,  ic.,] 
but  to  Adam,  [Grotius,  Calvin,  Meyer,  LuthArdt,  &c.]  Th^ 
death  of  the  hunian  race,  in  its  widest  .sense,  is  ds^ibed  to  thb 
murderous  seducer  of  our  race,  and  abode  not  In  the  truth -^ 
As,  stricth' speaking  the ^Yord  means  "  abidefh**  it  has  been  denied 
that  ihtfall  oi  Satan  frOtrt  a  former  holy  slate  is  here  expressed, 

f  Locke,  Sec.,]  and  some  superior  interpreters  thi^nk  it  only  implied. 
Olshausen,  &c.]     But  though  the  form  of  the  thought  is  presetlt 

—  not  paist  —  this  is  to  express  the  important  idea,  tnat  his  whore 
character  and  activity  are  just  a  continual  aberra/ion  from  his  pivn 

ofiginal  truth  or  rectitude;  and  thus  his  fall  is  not  oiily  the  implied 
basis  of  the  thought,  but  part  of  the  statement  itself,  6rdperly  inter- 
preted and  brought  out.  no  trdth  In  him  —  void  of  ilr  that  holy, 
trin^p^rdnt  xvctitude  which,  aWliis  creat\rre,  he  originally  p6s- 
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sessed.   wiMi  b«  tpeaketh  a  lie  be  tpeaketli  of  his  own  —  perhaps 

his  own  resources,  treasures.    Matthew,  12.  35.    [Alford.J    (The 
word  is  plural^    It  means  that  he  has  no  temptation  to  it  from 


without ;  it  is  purely  seljf-begotten^  springing  from  a  nature  which  is 

"    _ "    filtherof  It  — «.  ^.,of  Ivi 

hood  in  the  world  owes  its  existence  to  Him.  What  a  verse  i%this? 


nothing  but  obliquity,  the  nither  of  It  —  i,  e.,  of  lying ;  all  the  false- 


It  holds  up  the  devil  (i)  as  the  murderer  of  the  human  race  ;  but 
as  this  is  meant  here  in  the  more  profound  sense  of  {^iW/i/a/ death, 
H  holds  him  up  (2)  as  the  spiritual  parent  of  this  fallen  human 
fiunily,  communicating  to  his  offspring  his  own  evil  passions  and 
universal  obliquity,  and  stimulating  these  into  active  exercise.  But 
as  there  is  "a  stronger  than  he,"  who  comes  upon  him  and  over- 
comes him  (Luke,  II.  21, 22),  it  is  only  such  as  *'  love  the  darkness" 
who  are  addressed  as  children  of  the  devil  (Matthew,  13. 38;  i  John, 

^  8-10).    45-47.  Ami  because  I  tell  you  the  truth,  ye  will  not 

believe  — not  although,  but  just  because  He  did  so,  for  the  reason 
given  in  the  former  verse.  Jrlad  he  been  less  true  they  would  have 
hailed  Him  more  readilv.  which  of  yOtt  COnvlnceth  no  of  Sla  — 
"  Convicteth,"  bringeth  home  a  charge  of  sin.  Glorious  dilemma ! 
"  Convict  me  of  sin,  and  reject  me :  If  not,  why  stand  ye  out 
against  my  claims?'*  Of  course,  they  could  only  be  supposed  to 
impeach  his  life;  but  in  One  who  had  already  passed  through 
unparalled  complications,  and  had  continually  to  deal  with  friends 
and  foes  of  every  sort  and  degree,  such  a  challenge  thrown  wide 
among  his  bitterest  enemies,  can  amount  to  nothing  short  of  a 

claim  to  absoiuu  siniesstuss,  48-51.  Say  WO  Rot  well,  that  thou  art 
a  Samaritan,  and  haat  a  devil?— what  intense  and  virulent 

scorn  !  (See  Hebrews,  12,  3.)  The  "  say  we  not  well "  refers  to  ch. 
7.20.  "A Samaritan"  means  more  than  "no  Israelite  at  all;"  it 
means  one  vrho pretended^  but  had  no  manner  of  claim  to  the  title  — 
retorting,  perhaps,  this  denial  of  their  tiue  descent  from  Abraham. 

Jeeue  anewereo,  I  have  not  a  devil— What  calm  dignity  is  here ! 

Verily,  "when  reviled, he  reviled  not  again."  (i  Peter,  2.  23.)  Cf. 
Paul,  Acts,  26.  25,  "  I  am  not  mad,^'  &c.  He  adds  not,  "  Nor  am  I 
a  Samaritan,"  that  He  might  not  even  seem  to  partake  of  their  con- 
tempt for  a  race  that  had  already  welcomed  Him  as  the  Christ,  and 

begun  to  be  blessed  by  Him.    I  honour  mv  Father,  and  ye  do 

diihonour  me —  the  language  of  wounded  feeling.  But  the  interior 
of  His  soul  at  such  moments  is  only  to  be  seen  in  such  prophetic 
utterances  as  these,  "  For  thy  sake  I  have  borne  reproach  ;  shame 
hath  covered  my  face :  I  am  become  a  stranger  unto  my  brethren, 
an  alien  unto  my  mother's  children.  For  the  zeal  of  tnine  house 
hath  eaten  me  up,  and  the  reproaches  of  them  thai  reproached  thee 

are  fallen  upon  me.''  (Psalm  69. 7-9.)  I  eeek  not  mine  own  glory: 

there  Is  one  that  oaeketh  — 1.  e,,  evidently,  '*that  seeheth  my  glory; 
requiting  *  all  men  to  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour  the 
Father ;  "  judicially  treating  him  **  who  honoureth  not  the  Son 
as  honourmg  not  the  Father  that  hath  sent  him"  (ch.  5.  23; 
and  Cf.  Matthew,  17.  5),  but  giving  to  Him  (ch.  6.  37)  such 
as  will  yet  cast  their  crowns  before  His  throne,  in  whom  He 
"  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  be  satisfied."    (Isaiah, 

53.  II.)     51.  If  a  man  keep  my  taylng,  he  shall  never  see 
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daath  —  Partly  thus  vindicating  His  ioftj  claims,  as  Lora  of  tba 
kingdom  pf  life  everlasting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  holding  out 
even  to  His  revilers  the  sceptre  of  grace.  The  word  *^ keep**  is  in 
harmony  with  v,  31,  ^  If  ye  continue  in  my  word,'*  expressing  the 
permanency,  as  a  living  and  paramount  principle,  of  that  faith  to 
which  He  referred :  " Never  see  death**  though  virtually  uttered 
before  (ch.  5.  24;  6.  40,47,  51),  is  the  strongest  and  most  naked 
statement  of  a  very  glorious  truth  yet  given.  (In  ch.  11.  26,  it  is 
repeated  in  nearly  identical  terms.)    52,53.  then  said  the  Jews 

Hiite  him,  Now  we  know  that  thou  bast  a  devil,  &c.  — "Thou 

art  now  self- convicted  ;  only  a  demoniac  could  speak  so  ;  the  most 
illustrious  of  our  fathers  are  dead,  and  thou  promiseth  exemp- 
tion from  death  to  any  one  who  will  keep  thy  saying  I  pray,  who  art 

thou  ? "  54-56-  If  i  honour  myself,  my  honour  is  n<»hing,  &e.—  See 
ch.  5. 31,  &c.    I  should  be  a  liar  like  unto  you  —  now  rising  to  the 

summit  of  holy,  naked  severity,  thereby  to  draw  this  long  dialogue  to 

a  head.    Abraham  rejoioed  to  see  my  day,  &o.  —  "  exulted,"  or 

"exc^dingly  rejoiced  that  he  should  see,**  he  "exulied  to  see'*  it, 
f .  e.^  by  anticipation.  Nay,  he  saw  It  and  was  glad — he  actually  beheld 
it,  to  his  joy.  If  this  mean  no  more  than  that  he  had  a  prophetic 
foresight  of  the  gospel  day  —  the  second  clause  just  repeating  the 
first  —  how  could  the  Jews  understand  our  Lord  to  mean  that  He 
"  had  seen  Abraham  ? "  And  if  it  mean  that  Abraham  was  then 
beholding^  in  his  disembodied  spirit,  the  incarnate  Messiah  [Stier, 
Alford,  &c.],  the  words  seem  very  unsuitable  to  express  it.  It 
expresses  something  past — "he  saw  my  day,  and  was  glad,"  i.  e.^ 
surely  while  he  lived,  rle  seems  to  refer  to  the  familiar  intercourse 
which  Abraham  had  with  God^  who  is  once  and  again  in  the  history 
called  "  the  Angel  of  the  Lord**  and  whom  Christ  here  identifies 
with  Himself.  On  those  occasions,  Abraham  "saw  Me."  [Ou 
SHAUSEN,.  though  he  thinks  the  reference  is  to  some  unrecorded 
scene.]    If  this  be  the  meaning,  all  that  follows  is  quite  natural. 

57-59-  then  said  the  Jews  unto  him,  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years 

old  —  "No  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  as  to  the  age  of  our 
Lord  at  the  time  as  man.  Fifty  years  was  with  the  Jews  the  com- 
pletion of  manhood."  [Alford.j  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham  ? 
—  He  had  said  Abraham  saw  Him^  as  being  his  peculiar  privilege. 
They  give  the  opposite  turn  to  it  —  "  Hast  thou  seen  Abraham  f^ 
as  an  honour  too  great  for  Him  to  pretend  to.  BelbrS  Abraham 
was,  I  am  —  The  words  rendered  "was"  and  "am'*  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. The  one  clause  means,  "  Abraham  was  brought  into  being/* 
the  other,  "/exist"  The  statement  therefore  is  not  that  Christ  came 
into  existence  be/ore  Abraham  did  (as  Arians  affirm  is  the  meaning), 
but  that  He  never  came  into  being  at  all,  but  existed  before  Abra- 
ham had  a  being ;  in  other  words,  existed  before  creation,  or  eter- 
nally ^  as  ch.  I.  I.  In  that  sense  the  Jewr  plainly  understood  him, 
since  "then  took  they  up  stones  to  cast  at  him,** /ust  as  they  had 
before  done  when  they  saw  thctt  He  mcuie  Himself  equal  with  God,  ch. 
5.  18.    hid  himself— See  Luke,  4.  30. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

* 

1-41.  The  Opening  of  the  Eyes  of  One  Born  Blinp,  and 
WHAT  FOLLOWED  ON  IT.  i-^.  As  JcsHs  passcd  by  he  saw  a  nan 
which  waa  blinil  from  his  birth  -—  and  who  "  sat  begging,"  v,  8. 
who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind,  &c. 

—  not  in  a  former  state  of  existence  in  which,  as  respects  the 
wicked,  the  Jews  did  not  believe ;  but,  perhaps,  expressing  loosely 
that  sin  somewhere  had  surely  been  the  cause  of  this  calamity. 
Neither  this  'man,  &0. —  Q^d,,  "  The  cause  was  neither  in  himself 
nor  his  parents  but,  in  order  to  the  manifestation  of  *  the  works  of 

God,'  in  his  cure."    I  must  work  the  woriis  of  him  that  sent  me, 

&»0. —  a  most  io,terestiag  statement  from  the  mouth  of  Christ; 
intimating  (i)  that  He  had  ,a  precise  work  to  do  upon  earth,  with 
every  particular  of  it  arranged  and  laid  out  to  Him  ;  (2)  that  all  He. 
did  upon  earth  was  just  "  tb^  works  of  God,"  particularly  "going 
about  doing  good^*  though  not  exclusively  by  miracles ;  (3)  that 
each  work  had  its  precise  time  and  place  in  His  programme  of 
instructions,  so  to,,  speak;  hence  (4)  tnat,  as  His  period  for  work 
had  definite  termination,  so  by  letting  any  one  service  pass  by  its 
allotted  time,  the  whole  would  be  disarranged,  marred  and  driven 
beyond  its  destined  period  for  completion ;  (5)  that  He  acted  ever 
under  the  impulse  of  these  considerations  as  man,  "  the  night 
Cometh  when  90  man  (or  no  one)  can  work."  What  lessons  are  hero 
for  others,  and  what  encouragement  from  such  example  !   As  lOAQ  as 

I  am  in  the  world  I  am  the  light  of  the  world,  &c.—  not  as  if  He 

would  cease  after  that  to.  be  so  ;,  but  that  He  must  make  full  proof 
of  His  fidelity  while  His  earthly  career  lasted  ;  by  displaying  His 

floiy.  "  As  before  th^  raising  01  Lazarus (ch.  1 1. 25),  He  announces 
[imself  as  the  Resurrection  atid  the  Life,  so  now  He  sets  Himself 
fort^  as  the  sourge  of  the  archetypal  spiritual  light,  of  which  the 
natural,  now  about  to  be  conferred,  is  only  a  derivation  and  sym- 
bol.' [Alford.1  6,  7.  he  spat  on  the  ground,  and  made  elay  . . . 
and  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man,  &,c.  — These  operations 

were  ^ot  so  incongruous  in  their  nature  as  might  appear,  though 
it  were  absurd  to  imagine  that  thev  contributed  in  the  least  degree 
to  the  effect  which  followed.     (Mark,  6u  13  ;  and  7.  33,  24.)    Qo 

Wash  in  Siioam  ....  which  is.  Sent,  fcc— (See  2  Kings,  5. 10, 14.) 

As  the  prescribed  action  was  purely  symbolical  in  itsaesign,  so  in 
connection  with  it  the  evangelist  notices  the  symbolical  name  of 
the  pool,  as  in  this  case  bearing  testimony  to  him  who  was  sent  to 
do  what  it  only  symbolized,  (See  Isaiah,  8.  6,  where  this  same  pool 
is  used  figuratively  to  denote  "the  streams  that  made  glad  the 
city  of  God,"  and  which,  humble  though  they  be,  betoken  a /f^^^'x/ 

Cod  of  Israel,)    8.15.  The  neighbours  therefore. .  .said,  Is  not 

this  he  that  sat  and  begged  —  Here  sre  a  number  of  details  to 
identify  the  newly  seeing  with  the  long.known  blind  beggar,  thsy 
brought  the  Pharisees  — sitting  probably  in  council,  and  chiefly 
of  that  sect  (ch.  7.  47>  48)>  16, 17.  this  man  is  not  of  6od,  IcC.  — 
Seech.  5.  9.16.  Others  said,  «rO.  —  as  Nicodemus  and  Joseph. 
the  blind  jnjin  said.  He  Is  a  prophet —  rightly  viewing  the  miracle 
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^  but  a  *'  sign  '*  of  His  prophetic  commissioa.  18,  23.  tlie  Jews 
did  not  believe  he  had  been  born  blind . . .  till  they  called  Um 
parents  of  him  that  had  received  his  sights  Foiled  by  the  testis 

mony  of  the  young  man  himself,  they  hope  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
(kct  by  close-questioning  his  parents,  who  perceiving  the  snare 
laid  for  them,  ingeniously  escape  it  by  testifying  simply  to  the 
ideniity  of  their  son,  and  his  birth-blindness,  leaving  it  to  himself, 
as  a  competent  witness,  to  speak  to  the  cure.  They  prevaricated, 
■however,  in  saying  they  "  knew  not  who  had  opened  his  eyes," 
for  "  they  feared  the  Jews,"  who  had  come  to  an  understanding 
(probably  after  what  is  recorded,  ch.  7.  50,  Slc.^  but  by  this  time 
pretty  well  known},  that  whoever  owned  him  as  the  Christ  should 
be  put  out  of  the  synagogue  —  i,  ^.,  not  simply  excluded^  but  excofn^  * 

municaud,    24-34.  Givs  God  the  pi?«i8e,  we  know  that  this  nan 

is  a  sinner  —  not  wishing  faiim  to  own.  even  to  the  praise  of  God, 
that  a  miracle  had  been  wrought  upon  him,  but  to  show  more 
regard  to  the  honour  of  God  than  ascribe  any  such  act  to  one  who 

was  a  sinner.  He  answered  and  said.  Whether  a  sinner  or  no, 
fcc. —  Not  that  the  man  meant  to  insinuate  any  doubt  in  his  own 
mind  on  the  point  of  his  being  "a  simmer*"  but  as  his  opinion  on 
such  a  point  would  be  of  no  consequence  to  others,  he  would  only 
speak  onl^  to  what  he  knew  as  fact  m.his  own  case,    then  said 

tney  again,  What  did  he  to  iheOi  &.o.  -^  hoping  by  repeated 

questions  to  ensnare  him,  but  the  youth  is  more  than,  a  match  for 

them.    I  have  told  you  alreaay...  will  ye  also  be  his  disclplee? 

—  In  a  vein  of  keen  irony  he  treats  their  questions  as  those  of 
anxious  enquirers,  almost  ready  for  dispipleehip  \  Stung  by  this, 
they  retort  upon  him  as  the  disciple  (and  here^  they  plainly  were 
not  wrong) ;  for  themselves,  they  fell  back  upon  Moses ;  about 
him  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  but  who  kneiw  about  this  upstart  ? 

The  man  answered,  Herein  Is  a  marvellous  thino,  that  ye  know 
not  from  whence  he  is,  and  yet  be  hathopsnei^  mine  eyes,  ^.  — 

He  had  no  need  to  say  another  word  ;  but  waxing  bolder  in  defence 

of  his  Benefactor,  and  his  views  brightening,  by  the  very  courage 

which  it  demanded,  be  puts  it  to  them  how  could  they  pretend 

inability  to  tell  whether  one  who  opened  the  eyes  of  a  man  born 

blind  was  "  of  God  "  op*  "  a  sinner  "  —  from  above  or  from  beneath 

^  and  proceeds  to  argue  the  ca$e  with  remarkable  power.    So 

irresistible  was  his  argument,  that  their  rage  burst  forth  in  a  speech 

of  intense  Pharisaism,  "Thou  wast  altogether  born  in  sins,  and 

dost  thou  teach  us?  —  /A<7m,  a  base^^bom,  uneducated  ;  impudent 

youth,   teach  us,  the  trained,  constituted,   recognised  guides  of 

the  people,  in  the  things  of  God  ?    Out  upon  thee,    they  oast  him 

out — judicially,  no  doubt   as  well   as  in    fact.     The  allusion 

to  his  being  "born  in  sins"  seems  a  tacit  admission  of  his  being 

blind  from  birth  — the  very  thing  they  had  been  so  unwilling  to 

own.    But  rage  and  enmity  to  truth  are  seldom  consistent  in  their 

outbreaks.    The  friends  of  this  excommunicated  youth,  crowding 

sround  him  ivith  their  sympathy,  would  probably  express  surprise 

that  one  who  could  work  such  a  cure  should  be  unable  to  protect 

nis  patient  from  the  persecution  it  had  raised  against  him,  or  should  . 

possess  the  power  without  using  it    Nor  would  it  be  wonderful  if  ' 
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•nch  thoughts  should  arise  in  the  youth's  own  mind.  But  if  they 
did.  It  is  certain,  from  what  follows,  that  they  made  no  lodgment 
there,  conscious  as  he  was  that  *'  whereas  he  was  blind,  now  he 
saw,"  and  satisfied  that  if  his  Benefactor  "were  not  of  God  he 
could  do  nothing  "  (v  33).  There  was  a  word  for  him  too,  which, 
if  whispered  in  his  ear  from  the  oracles  of  God,  would  seem 
expressly  designed  to  describe  his  case,  and  prepare  him  for  the 
coming  interview  with  his  gracious  Friend.  "  Hear  the  word  of 
the  Lord  ye  that  tremble  at  his  word.  Your  hrethren  that  hated 
youy  that  cast  you  out  for  my  name  sahe^  said^  Let  the  Lord  be  glofified ; 
BUT  He  shall  appear  to  your  joy,  and  thev  shall  be  ashamed** 
(Isaiah,  66.  5).  But  how  was  He  engaged  to  whom  such  noble  tes- 
timony had  been  given,  and  for  whom  such  persecution  had  been 
borne?  Uttering,  perhaps,  in  secret,  "with  strong  crying  and 
tears,**  the  words  of  the  prophetic  psalm.  "  Let  not  them  that 
wait  on  thee.  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  ashamed  for  my  sake ;  let 
none  that  seek  thee  be  confounded  for  my  sake,  O  God  of  Israel ; 
because  for  thy  sake  I  have  borne  reproach . . .  and  the  reproaches 
of  them  that  reproached  thee  are  fallen  upon  me.*'  (Psalm  69.  6, 
7*  9*)     35-3^*  JO8U8  heard  —  i.  ^..  by  intellifi^ence  brought  Him. 

that  they  bad  oast  out  the  youth ;  and  when  He  had  found  hln-- 

by  accident  ?  Not  very  likely.  Sympathy  in  that  breast  could  not 
long  keep  aloof  from  its  object.  He  said  unto  him,  Dost  tbOH 
believe  in  the  son  of  God? — A  question  stretching  purposely 
beyond  his  present  attainments,  in  order  the  more  quickly  to  lead 
him  —  in  his  present  teachable  frame  —  into  the  highest  truth.    He 

answered  and  said,  Who  is  He,  Lord,  that  I  may  believe  on  HIn  7 

*'  His  reply  is  affirmative,  and  believing  by  anticipation,  promising 
faith  as  soon  as  Jesus  shall  say  who  He  is."  [Stier.]  Josus  sald 
unto  him,  Tbou  hast  both  seen  Him — the  new  sense  of  sight  having 
at  that  moment  its  highest  exercise  in  gazing  upon  "the  Liffht  of 

the  worid."    He  said,  Lord,  I  beHeve;  and  he  worshipped  Him  — 

a  faith  and  a  wonhipy  beyond  doubt,  meant  to  express  far  more 
than  he  would  think  propei  to  any  human  "  prophet "  (v.  17)  —  the 
unstudied,  resistless  expression,  probably  of  supreme  faith  and 
adoration,  though  without  the  full  understanding  of  what  that 
implied.  39-41.  Jesus  said  —  perhaps  at  the  same  time,  but  after 
a  crowd,  including  some  of  the  sceptical  and  scornful  rulers,  had, 
on  seeing  Jesus  talking  with  the  healed  youth,  hastened  to  the 

spot    that  they  which  see  not  might  see,  JLo.  — Rising  to  that 

sight  of  which  the  natural  vision  communicated  to  the  youth  was 
but  the  symbol.  (See  v.  5  and  Cf.  Luke,  4.  18.)  that  tney  wblcb 
see  might  be  made  blind  —  judicially  incapable  of  apprehending 
and  receiving  the  truth,  to  which  they  have  willfully  shut  their 
eyes,  are  we  blind  also  ?  *-  We,  the  constituted,  recognized  guides 
of  the  people  in  spiritual  things?  pride  and  rage  prompting  the 
question.  If  ye  were  blind  —  wanted  light  to  discern  My  claims, 
and  only  waited  to  receive  it.    ye  Should  have  no  Sin  —  none  of  the 

guilt  of  shutting  out  the  light,   ye  say.  We  sso ;  therefore  your  sin 

remaineth  —  Your  claim  to  possess  light,  while  rejecting  Me,  is 
that  which  seals  you  up  in  the  guilt  of  unbelief. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

1-21.  The  Good  Shepherd.  This  discourse  seems  plainly  to  be 
a  continuation  of  the  closing  verses  of  ch.  9.  The  figure  was 
familiar  to  the  Jewish  ear,  from  Jeremiah,  23  ;  Ezekiel,  34 ;  Zecha- 
riab,  II,  &c.  This  simple  creature  (the  sheep)  has  this  special  note 
among  all  animals,  that  it  quickly  hears  the  voice  of  the  shepherd, 
follows  no  one  else,  depends  entirely  on  him,  and  seeks  help  from 
him  alone,  cannot  help  itself,  but  is  shut  up  to  another's  aid." 
[Luther  in  Steir.]  i.  a.  he  that  eoterethnot  in  by  the  door— 
the  legitimate  way  (without  saying  what  that  was,  as  }'et).  into  tlie 
eheep-fold  —  the  sacred  inclosure  of  God's  true  people,  climbeth 
up  some  other  way  —  not  referring  to  the  assumption  of  ecclesias- 
tical office  without  an  external  call,  for  those  Jewish  rulers, 
specially  aimed  at,  had  this  (Matthew,  23.  2),  but  to  the  want  of  a 
true  spiritual  commission,  the  seal  of  heaven  going  along  with  the 
outward  authority ;  it  is  the  assumption  of  the  spiritual  guidance 

of  the  people  without  this  that  is  meant,    he  tiiat  enteretliln  by  the 

door  is  the  shepherd  of  the  sheep  — a  true,  divinely.recognized 
shepherd.  3.  to  him  the  porter  openeth-— f.  ^.,  Hght  of  free  access 
is  given,  by  order  of  Him  to  whom  the  sheep  belong ;  for  it  is 
better  not  to  give  the  allusion  a  more  specific  interpretation. 

PCalvin,  Meyer,  Luthardt.]    and  the  sheep  hear  his  voiee— 

This  and  all  that  follows,  though  it  admits  of  important  appHcttHon 
to  every  faithful  shephard  of  God's  flock,  is  in  its  direct  and  highest 
sense  true  only  of  "  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,"  who,  in  the 
first  five  verses  seems  plainly,  under  the  simple  character  of  a  true 
shepherd,  to  be  drawing  his  own  portrait.  [Lampe,  Stier,  &c.] 
7-14-  I  sm  the  door  of  the  sheep— t.  r.,  the  way  in  to  the  fold,  with 
all  its  blessed  privileges,  both  for  shepherds  and  sheep.    (Of.  ch. 

14. 6 ;  Ephesians,  2. 18.)    All  that  ever  caaie  before  me— the  false 

prophets  ;  not  as  claiming  the  prerogatives  of  Messiah,  but  as  per- 
verters  of  the  people  from  the  way  of  life,  all  pointing  to  Him. 

[Olshausen.I  the  sheep  did  n3t  hear  them  —  the  instinct  of  their 

divinely-taught  hearts  preserving  them  from  seducers,  and  attach- 
ing them  to  the  heaven-sent  prophets,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  "  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  was  in  them."  (i  Peter,  i.  11.)  by  me  if  any  man 
eater  In  —  whether  shepherd  or  sheep,  shall  be  Saved  —  the  great 
object  of  the  pastoral  office,  as  of  all  the  Divine  arrangements 

toward  mankind,   and  shall  go  In  and  out  and  find  pasture— f>t, 

as  to  a  place  of  safety  and  repose ;  out,  as  to  "green  pastures  and 
still  waters"  (Psalm  23.  2),  for  nourishment  and  refreshing,  and 
all  this  only  transferred  to  another  clime,  and  enjoyed  in  another 
manner  at  the  close  of  this  earthly  scene.    (Revelation,  7.  17)    I 

am  come  thatthev  might  have  Hfe,  and  more  abundantly— not 

merely  io  preserve  but  impart  life,  and  communicate  it  in  rich  and 
unfailing  exuberance.  What  a  claim  !  Yet  it  is  only  an  echo  of 
all  His  teaching ;  and  He  who  uttered  these  and  like  words  must 
be  either  a  blasphemer,  all  worthv  of  the  death  He  died,  or  "  God 
with  us ;  —  there  can  be  no  middle  course.  I  am  the  good  Shep- 
herd—  emphatically,  and,  in  the  sense  intended,  exclusively  so. 
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(Isaiah,  40.  ii  ;  Ezekiel,  34.  2%  ;  37.  24  ;  Zechariah,  13.  7.)    tk€  QOOd 

shepherd  giveih  his  life  f6r  the  sheep  — Though^this  may  be  said 

of  literal  shepherds,  who,  even  for  their  brute  fiock  have,  like  David, 
encountered  "  the  lion  and  the  bear"  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives, 
and  still  more  of  faithful  pastors  who,  like  the  early  bishops  of 
Rome,  have  been  the  foremost  to  brave  the  fury  of  their  enemies 
sgainst  the  flock  committed  to  their  care  ;  3'Ct  here,  beyond  doubt, 
it  points  to  the  struggle  which  was  to  issue  in  the  t^^illing  surren- 
der of  the  Redeemer's  own  life,  to  save  His  sheep  from  destruction. 

an  hireling. . .  whose  own  thfe  sheep  are  not  —  who  has  no  property 

in  them,  ay  this  He  points  (o  His  own  peculiar  relation  to  the 
sheep,  the  same  as  His  Father's,  the  great  Proprietor  and  Lord  of 
the  flock,  who  styles  Aim  "  Mr  Shepherd,  the  Man  that  is  my  Fellow  ** 
(Zechariah,  13.  7),  and  though  faithful  under-shcplrefds  are  so  tn 
their  Master's  interest,  that  th^yfeel  a  nfeasure  of  His  own  concern 
for  their  charge,  the  language  is  strictly  applicable  only  to  "  the  Son 
over  His  own  house  "  (Hebrews,  3.  6).  seeth  the  wolf  coming  — 
not  the  dexdl  distinctively,  as  some  take  it  [Stier,  Alford,  &c.], 
but  gefnerally  wlioe^r  comes  upon  the  flock  with  hostile  intent,  in 
whatever  form ;  though  the  w!tK^  one,  no  doubt,  is  at  the  bottom 
of  such  movements.  FLU'thardt.]  I  am  the  gtfotf  Shepherd,  and 
knew  my  sheep  ^-  in  the  peculiar  ^ense  of  2  Timothv,  2. 19.  aiid 
known  of  me  — the  souVs  response  to  the  Vbice  that  has  inwardly 
and  efficaciously  called  it ;  tor  of  this  mutual  loving  acquaintance 
ours  is  the  effect  of  His.  "The  Redeemer's  knowledge  of  us  is  the 
aetix*e  element,  penetrating  us  with  'His  power  and  life ;  that  of 
believers  is  the  passive  prinCiplfe,  the  reception  of  His  life  and 
light.  In  this  receptibn,  however,  an  assimilation  6f  the  soul  to 
the  sublime  Object  of  !ts  knowledge  and  love  takes  place ;  and 
thus  an  activity,  though  a  derived  one,  is  unfolded,  which  shows 
itself  in  obedience  to  His  commands."  [Olshausen.]  From  this 
mutual  knowledge  ^^us  rises  to  another  and  loftier  reciprocity  of 

knowledge.    15-18.  As  my  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  kno^  I 

the  Father— What  claim  to  absolute  equality  with  the  Father 
could  exceed  this?  (Matthew,  iz.^27.)  and  I  lay  ifown  my  life 
for  the  sheep — How  sublime  this,  immediately  following  the 
lofty  claim  of  the  preceding  clause!  Tis  the  nches  and  the 
•poverty  of  **  the  Word  made  flesh  '*  —  one  glorious  Person  reach- 
ing at  once  up  to  the  Thfone  and  down  even  to  the  dust  of  death, 
"that  we  might  live  through  Him."  A  candid  interpretation  of 
the  words,  '*  for  the  sheep**  ought  "to  go  far  to  establish  the  special 
relation  of  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ  to  the  Church,    othef 

Sheep  I  have,  ntft  df  this  IMd ;  them  also  I  must  bring  —  He 

means  the  perishing  Gentiles,  already  His  ** sheep**  in  the  love  of 
His  heart  and  the  purpose  of  His  grace  to  '* bnn^  them'*  in  due 
time,  they  shall  hear  my  voice --r>**>  is  nht  the  iangiMge  ofmefe 
foresight  that  they  would  beiieve  but  the  expression  of  a  purpose  to  draw 
them  to  Hffnself  by  an  imvard  and' efficacious  call,  which  would  infal- 
Hbly  issue  in  their  spontanedus  accession  to  Him.  and  there  Shall  hS 
one  fold  — rather  "one  flock  "  (fbr  the  word  for  "  fold,"  as  in  the 

ibregtofng  verses,  fs  quite  different).  Therefore  doth  my  l^athei* 
love  me.  beeause  I  lay  down  my  life,  &,c.— As  the  highest  aci 
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of  the  Son's  love  to  the  Father  was  the  laying  down  of  His  life 
for  the  sheep  at  His  "  commandment/'  so  the  Father*s  love  to  Him 
as  His  ituamate  Son  reached  its  consummation,  and  finds  its  high- 
est justification,  in  that  sublimest  and  most  affecting  of  all  acts 
that  I  migbt  take  it  again— His  resurrection.! ife  being  indis- 
pensable Co  the  accomplishment  of  the  fruit  of  His  death.    No 

nan  takatli  mv  life  from  me,  bat  I  lay  it  down  myself:  I  have 
power  to  lay  ft  tfown,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again— It  is 

impossible  for  language  more  plainly  and  emphatically  to  express 
Che  absolute  voluntariness  of  Christ's  death,  such  a  voluntariness  as 
it  would  be  manifest  presumption  in  any  mere  creature  to  affirm  of 
his  own  death.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  language  of  One  who 
was  conscious  that  His  life  was  His  own  (which  no  creature's  is), 
and,  therefore,  His  to  surrender  or  retain  at  will.  Here  lays  the 
glory  of  His  sacrifice,  that  it  vnj& purely  voluntarily.  The  claim  of 
"  power  to  take  it  again  "  is  no  less  important,  as  showing  that  His 
resurrection,  though  ascribed  to  the  Father,  in  the  sense  we  shall 
presently  see,  was,  nevertheless,  ^(V  own  assertion  of  His  own  right 
to  life  as  soon  as  the  purposes  of  His  voluntary  death  were  accom- 
plished. This  commandment — to  '*lav  down  His  life,  that  He 
might  take  it  again."    have  I  received  of  my  Father— So  that 

Christ  died  at  once  by  "  command  "  of  His  Father,  and  by  such  a 
voluntary  obedience  to  that  "  command  "  as  has  made  Him  (so  to 
speak)  infinitely  dear  to  the  Father.  The  necessity  of  Christ's  death, 
in  the  light  of  these  profound  sayings,  must  be  manifest  to  all  but 

the  superficial  student.    19-21.  there  was  a  division  again  among 

the  Jews  for  these  sayings  —the  light  and  the  darkness  revealing 
themselves  with  increasing  clearness  in  the  separation  of  the 
teachable  from  the  obstinately  prejudiced.  The  one  saw  in  Him 
only  "  a  devil  and  a  madman  ;"  the  other  revolted  at  the  thought 
that  such  words  Qou\&  come  from  one  possessed,  and  sight  be  given 
to  the  blind  by  a  demoniac  ;  showing  clearly  that  a  deeper  impres- 
sion had  been  made  upon  them  than  their  words  expressed. 

22-42.  Discourse  at  the  Feast  of  Dedication  —  From 
THE  Fury  op  His  Enemies  Jesus  Escapes  beyond  Jordan, 
where  many  believe  on  Him.    22,23.  It  was... the  Feast  of 

Dedication  —  Celebrated  rather  more  than  two  months,  after  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  during  which  intermediate  period  our  Lord 
seems  to  have  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  It 
was  instituted  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  to  commemorate  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  temple  from  the  profanations  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected  by  Antiochus  Epiplianes  (b.  c.  165),  and  kept  for  eight 
days,  from  the  25th  Chisleu  (December),  the  day  on  which  Judas 
began  the  first  joyous  celebration  of  it.  (i  Maccabees,  4. 52,  56, 59 ; 
and  JosEPHUS^  Antiquities,  xii.  7.  7.  it  was  winter — implying 
some  inclemency.  Therefore,  Jesus  walked  in  Solomon'S  pOrch  — 
for  shelter.  This  portico  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  temple,  and 
Josephus  says  it  was  part  of  the  original  structure  of  Solomon. 
(Antiquities,  xx.  9.  7.)    24.  then  came  the  Jews  —  the  rulers  (See 

ch.  I.I  9).  how  long  dost  thou  make  us  to  doubt— "hold  us  in 
suspense*'  (marg.).  If  thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly  — But 
virhen  the  plainest  evidence  of  it  was  resisted,  what  weight  would  a 
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mere  assertion  of  it  have  ?    25, 26.  Jmus  antwered  them,  I  told  yOM 

—I.  *.,  in   substance,  what   I  am  {e.  ^.,  ch.  7.  37,  38  ;  8.  12,  35,  36, 

58).    Ye  believe  not,  because  ye  are  net  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said 

—  referring  to  the  whole  strain  of  the  parable  of  the  sheep,  v.  i, 

&c.    27-30.  Hy  sheep  hear  my  voice,  &c  -—  (See  v.  8.)    I  give  onto 

them  eternal  life  —  not  "  will  give  them  ; "  for  it  is  a  present  gift. 
(See  ch.  3.  36 ;  5.  24.)    It  is  a  very  f  rand  utterance,  couched  in  the 

language  of  majestic  authoritv.    liy  Father,  which  gave  them  me 

—  (See  ch.  6.  37-39.)  iS  greater  than  all  -—  with  whom  no  adverse 
power  can  contend.  It  is  a  general  expression  of  an  admitted 
truth,  and  what  follows  shows  for  what  purpose  it  was  uttered, 
"and  none  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand."  "  The 
impossibility  of  true  believers  being  lost,  in  the  midst  of  all 
temptations  which  they  may  encounter,  does  not  consist  in  their 
fidelity  and  decision,  but  is  founded  upon  ^^p<noer  of  God,  Here 
the  doctrine  of  predestination  is  presented  in  its  sublime  and 
sacred  aspect ;  there  is  a  predestination  of  the  holy,  which  is 
taught  from  one  end  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  other ;  not,  indeed, 
of  such  a  nature  that  an  '  irresistible  grace  *  compels  the  opposing 
will  of  man  (of  course  not),  btit  so  that  that  will  of  man  which 
receives  and  loves  the  commands  of  God  is/rvi/sMr^z/only  by  God's 
grace."    [Olshausen  —  a  testimony  all  the  more  valuable,  being 

given  in  spite  of  Lutheran  prejudice.]    I  and  my  Father  are  One  — 

our  language  admits  not  of  the  precision  of  the  original  in  this 
great  saying.  "^fy"is  in  the  masculine  gender — "we  (two  per- 
sons) are;"  while  "<?«/"  is  neuter  —  ^^  one  thing!*  Perhaps  *^  one 
interest"  expresses,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  purport  of  the  saying. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  contradiction  between  His  saying  they 
had  been  given  by  His  Father  into  His  own  hands,  out  of  which 
they  could  not  be  plucked,  and  then  saying  that  none  could  pluck 
them  out  of  His  Father's  hands,  as  if  they  had  not  been  given  out 
of  them.  "  Neither  they  have**  says  he  ;  " Though  he  has  given 
them  to  me,  they  are  as  much  in  His  own  almighty  hands  as  ever 

—  thev  cannot  be^  and  when  given  to  me  they  are  not^  {P^^^  away 
from  Himself ;  for  He  and  I  have  all  in  common."  Thus  it  will 
be  seen,  that,  though  oneness  of  essence  is  not  the  precise  thing  here 
affirmed,  that  truth  is  the  basis  of  what  is  affirmed^  without  which 
it  would  not  be  true.  And  Augustin  was  right  in  saying  the  "  We 
are  "  condemns  the  Sabellians  (who  denied  the  distinction  of  persons 
in  the  Godhead),  while  the  "<w^"  (as  explained)  condemns  the 
Afians  (who  denied  the  unity  of  their  essence).     31-33.  then  the 

Jews  took  up  stones  again  to  stone  Him  —  and  for  precisely  the 
same  thing  as  before  (ch.  8.  58,  59.)    Many  good  works  have  I 

showed  you — f.  ^.,  works  of  pure  benevolence  (as  Acts,  10.  38, 
"  Who  went  about  doing  good,"  &c. ;  Mark,  7.  37.)  from  my 
Father — not  so  much  by  His  power,  but  as  dixQC\\y  commissioned 
by  him  to  do  them.  This  He  says  to  meet  the  imputation  of  unwar- 
rantable assumption  of  the  Divine   prerogatives.    [Luthardt.] 

for  which  of  these  wori(s  do  ye  stone  me?— "are  ye  stoning 

(t.  /.,  going  to  stone)  me?"  fbr  Dlasphemy— whose  legal  punish- 
ment was  stoning  (Leviticus,  24. 11-16).  tnou,  being  a  man— 1.  /., 
a  man  only,    makest  thyself  God— Twice  before  they  understood 
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Him  to  advance  tne  same  claim,  and  both  times  they  prepared 
themselves  to  avenge  what  they  took  to  be  the  insulted  honor  of 
Cod,  as  here,  in  the  way  directed  by  their  law  (ch.  ^.  i8 ;  8.  59). 
34-36.  It  Is  writteH  In  your  law— in  Psalm  82. 6,  respecting  judges 
or  magistrates,    ye  Wt  giNit  —  being  the  official  representatives  and 

commissioned  agents  of  God.  If  ve  Called  them  QOds,  to  whOM  the 
word  of  God  cane,  tay  ye  of  Hln  whom  the  Father  bath  tanoti- 
Hed  and  sent  into  tne  world,  Thou  blasphemest  —  The  whole  force 

of  this  reasoning,  which  has  been  but  in  part  seised  by  the  com- 
mentators, lies  in  what  is  said  of  the  two  parlies  compared.  The 
compafison  of  Himself  with  mere  men,  Divinelv  commissioned,  is 
intended  to  show  [as  Neander  well  expresses  it],  that  the  idea  of 
a  communication  of  the  Divine  Majesty  to  human  nature  was  by 
no  means  foreign  to  the  revelations  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but 
there  is  also  a  contrast  between  Himself  and  all  merely  human 
representatives  of  God  —  the  one  "  sanctijted  by  the  Father  and  sent 
into  the  world ;  the  other,  "/<?  whom  the  word  of  Cod  (merely)  came^^ 
which  is  expressly  designed  to  prevent  His  being  massed  up  with 
them  as  only  one  of  many  human  officials  of  God.  //  is  never  said 
of  Chfist  that  "the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Him/'  whereas  this 
is  the  well-known  formula  by  which  the  Divine  commission,  even 
to  the  highest  of  mere  men,  is  expressed,  as  John  the  Baptist  (Luke, 
3.  2).  Ine  reason  ^s  that  given  by  the  Baptist  himself  (see  ch.  3. 
31).  The  contrast  is  between  those  "  to  whom  the  word  of  Gcd 
came*'  —  men  of  the  earth,  earthy,  who  were  merely  privileged  to 
get  a  Divine  message  to  utter  (if  prophets),  or  a  Divine  office  to  dis- 
charge (if  judges) — and  "Him  whom  (not  ^eing  of  the  earth  at 
all),  the  Father  sanctified  (or  set  apart),  and  sent  into  the  world"  an 
expression  never  used  of  any  merely  human  messenger  of  Cod,  and 

used  only  of  Himself    bccause,  I  said,  I  an  the  Son  of  6od— It  is 

worthy  of  special  notice  that  our  Lord  had  not  said,  in  so  many 
words, 'that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  on  this  occasion.  But  He  had 
said  what  beyond  doubt  amounted  to  it — namely,  that  He  gave 
His  sheep  eternal  life,  and  none  could  pluck  them  out  of  his  hand  ; 
that  He  had  got  them  from  His  Father,  in  whose  hands,  though 
given  to  Him,  they  still  remained,  and  out  of  whose  hand  none 
eould  pluck  them;  and  that  they  were  thi  indefeasible  property  of 
both,  inasmuch  as  "  He  and  His  rather  were  one."  Our  Lord  con- 
siders all  this  as  just  saying  of  Himself,  "  I  am  the  Son  of  God  " 
—  One  nature  with  Him,  yet  mysteriously  of  him.  The  parenthe- 
sis (t/.  35),  "  and  the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken,"  referring  to  the 
terms  used  of  magistrates  in  the  82d  Psalm,  had  an  important 
bearing  on  the  authority  of  the  living  oracles.  "  The  Scripture,  as 
the  expressed  will  of  the  unchangeable  God,  is  itself  unchange- 
able and   indissoluble."     [Olshausen.]     (Cf.   Matthew,    5.    17.) 

37-39*  Though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works  —  There  was 

in  Christ's  words,  independently  of  any  miracles,  a  self-evidencing 
truth,  majesty  and  grace  which  those  who  had  any  spiritual  sus- 
ceptibility were  unable  to  resist  (ch.  7.  46  ;  8.  30).  But,  for  those 
who  wanted  this,  "  the  works  "  were  a  mightv  help.  When  these 
failed,  the  case  was  desperate  indeed,    that  yC  nay  know  and 

believe  that  the  Father  Is  in  me,  and  I  in  him  — thus  reiterating 
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Hit  claim  to  essential  ofutuss  with  the  Father^  which  He  had  onl^ 
seemed  to  soften  down,  that  He  might  calm  their  rage  and  get  their 

ear  again  for  a  moment,    therefore  they  sought  a^aln  to  take  Min 

—  true  to  their  original  understanding  of  His  words,  for  they  saw 
perfectly  well  that  He  meant  to  "  make  Himself  God  **  throughout 
all  this  dialogue,  he  escaped  out  of  their  hand— (See  Luke,  4. 
30 ;  ch.  8.  50).  40-42.  went  away  aa^^n  beyord  Jordan ...  the 
paee  where  John  at  first  baptised — See  ch.  i.  28.    many  resorted 

to  him — on  whom  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  had  left  permanent 

impressions.  John  did  no  miracle,  but  all  things  John  spake  of 
this  man  were  true  —  what  thev  now  heard  and  now  saw  of  Jesus 
only  confirming  in  their  minds  the  divinity  of  His  forerunner's 
mission,  though  unaccompanied  by  any  of  His  Master's  miracles. 
And  thus,  '*  many  believed  on  him  there." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

1-46.  Lazarus  Raised  from  the  Dead  —  The  Consequences 
F  THIS.     I,  2.  Of  Bethany  —  at  the   east  side  of  Mount  Olivet, 

the  town  of  Mary  and  her  sister  Martha  —thus  distinguishing  it  from 

the  other  Bethanv  "beyond  Jordan."    (See  ch.  i.  28;  10.40.)    It 

was  that  Mary  who  anointed  the  Lord  with  ointment,  (.c— This, 

t>.ough  not  recorded  bv  our  evangelist  till  ch.  12.  3,  &c.,  was  so 
well  known  in  the  teachings  of  all  the  churches,  according  to  our 
Lord's  prediction  (Matthew,  26.  13),  that  it  is  here  alluded  to  by 
anticipation,  as  the  most  natural  way  of  identifying  her ;  and  she  is 
first  named,  thoughahe  younger,  as  the  more  distinguished  of  the 
two.  She  "anointed  the  Lord,"  says  the  evangelist  —  led  doubt- 
less to  the  use  of  this  term  here,  as  he  was  about  to  exhibit  Him 

illustriously  as  the  Lord  of  Life,  3-6.  His  sister  sent  unto  him, 
sayino,  Lord,  he  whom  thou  lovest  Is  sick  — a  most  womanly 

appeal,  yet  how  reverential,  to  the  known  affection  of  her  Lord  for 
Ac  patient.  (See  v.  5, 1 1.)  "  Those  whom  Christ  loves  are  no  more 
exempt  than  others  from  their  share  of  earthly  trouble  and  anguish ; 
rather  are  thev  bound  over  to  it  more  surely."  [Trench.]  When 
Jesus  heard  that,  he  said,  This  sickness  Is  not  unto  death  — to 
result  in  death,    but  for  the  olory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  6od  may 

be  glorified  thereby— t.<r.,  by  this  glory  of  God.  (See  Greek) 
Remarkable  language  this,  which  from  creature  lips  would  have 
been  intolerable.  It  means  that  the  glory  of  God  manifested  in 
the  resurrection  of  dead  Lazarus  would  be  shown  to  be  the  glory, 
personally  and  immediately,  of  the  Son.  Jesus  lOVed  Martha  and 
her  sister  and  Lazarus  —  What  a  picture !  one  that  in  every  age 
has  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  whole  Christian  Church.-  No 
wonder  that  those  miserable  sceptics  who  have  carped  at  the  ethical 
system  of  the  Gospel,  as  not  embracing  private  friendships  in  the 
list  of  its  virtues,  have  been  referred  to  the  Saviour's  peculiar 
regard  for  this  family  as  a  triumphant  refutation,  if  such  were 

needed,    when  he  heard  he  was  sick,  he  abode  two  days  still 

where  he  was  —  at  least  twenty-five  miles  off.  Be3rond  all  doubt 
this  was  lust  to  let  things  come  to  their  worst,  in  order  to  the  die* 
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play  of  his  gloiy.  But  how  tiying,  mean  time,  to  the  faith  of  his 
friends,  and  how  unlilce  the  way  in  which  love  to  a  dying  friend 
usually  shows  itself,  on  which  it  is  plain  that  Marv  reckoned.  But 
the  ways  of  Divine  are  not  as  the  ways  of  human  love.  Often  they 
are  the  reverse.  When  His  people  are  sick,  in  body  or  spirit ; 
when  their  case  is  waxing  more  and  more  desperate  every  day; 
when  all  hope  of  recovery  is  about  to  expire  —  just  then  and  there- 
fore is  it  that  **//e  adid^s  two  days  still  in  the  same  place  where  He 
is."  Can  they  still  hope  against  hope?  Often  they  do  not; 
but  '*this  is  their  infirmity."  For  it  is  His  chosen  style  of 
acting.  We  have  been  well  taught  it,  and  should  not  now 
have  the  lesson  to  learn.  From  the  days  of  Moses  was  it 
given  sublimely  forth  as  the  character  of  His  grandest,  interpo- 
sitions,  that  "  Lord  will  judge  his  people  and  repent  himself  for 
his  servants  —  when  he  seeth  that  their  poTver  is  gone**  (Deuter- 
onomy, 32.  36.)  7-10.  Let  U8  00  into  Judea  agaio  —  He  was  now 
in  Perea, "  bevond  Jordan."    His  dlsciples  sav  unto  him,  Master, 

the  Jews  of  late  sought,  IcC— /iV.,  "were  (just)  now  seeking*' 

**to  stone  thee.**   (ch.  10.  31.)   goest  thou  thither  again?— /b 

certain  death,  as  v,  16  shows  they  thought.    JesuS  answered,  Are 

there  not  twelve  htfurs  in  the  day?— Seech.  9. 4.    Our  Lord's 

day  had  now  reached  its  eleventh  hour,  and  having  till  now 
"  walked  in  the  day,"  He  would  not  mistime  the  remaining  and 
more  critical  part  ojf  His  worl^,  which  would  be  as  fatal,  He  says, 
as  omitting  it  altogether  ;  for  *'  if  a  man  (so  He  speaks,  putting 
Himself  under  the  same  great  law  of  duty  as  all  other  men  —  if  a 
man)  walk  in  the  night,  he  stumbleth,  because  there  is  no  light  in 

him."    11-16.  Our  friend  Lazarus  sieepetb,  but  I  go  that  I   may 

awake  him  out  of  sleep  —  Illustrious  title,  "  Our  friend  Lazarus. 
To  Abraham  only  is  it  accorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  till 
after  his  death,  2  Chronicles,  20.  7 ;  Isaiah,  41.  8,  to  which  our 
attention  is  called  in  the  New  Testament.  (James,  2.  23.)  When 
Jesus  came  in  the  flesh.  His  forerunner  applied  this  name,  in  a 
certain  sense,  to  himself,  ch.  3.  29;  and  into  the  same  fellowship 
the  Lord's  chosen  disciples  are  declared  to  have  come,  ch.  15.  13- 
15,  The  phrase  here  employed,  "our  friend  Lazarus,"  means 
more  than  "he  whom  thou  lovest"  in  v.  3,  for  it  implies  that 
Christ's  affection  was  reciprocated  by  Lazarus.  FLampe.]  Our 
Lord  had  been  told  only  that  Lazarus  was  "  sick."  But  the  change 
which  his  two  days'  delay  had  produced  is  here  tenderly  alluded 
to.  Doubtless,  Iiis  spirit  was  all  the  while  with  His  dying,  and 
now  dead  "  friend."  The  symbol  of  "  sleep  "  for  death  is  common 
to  all  languages,  and  familiar  to  us  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the 
New  Testament,  however,  a  higher  meaning  is  put  into  it,  in  relation 
to  believers  in  Jesus  (see  i  Thessalonians,  4.  14),  a  sense  hinted 
at,  and  pretty  clearly,  in  Psalm  17.  15  [Luthardt]  ;  and  the 
"  awakening  out  of  sleep "  acquires  a  corresponding  sense  far 
transcending  bare  resuscitation,  if  he  sleep,  he  shall  dO  well  — 
/i/.,  "be    preserved,"  «.  e.,  "recover."   a.  d.,  "Why  then    go  to 

Judea?"   then  said  Jesus  unto  them  plainly,  Lazarus  is  dead  — 

**  Sleep  [says  Bengel,  beautifully]  is  the  death  of  the  saints,  in  the 
language  of  heaven  *  but  this  language  the  disciples  here  under* 
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stood  not :  incomparable  is  the  generosity  of  the  Divine  mannet 
of  discoursing,  but  such  is  the  slowness  of  men's  apprehension 
that  Scripture  often  has  to  descend  to  the  more  miserable  style  of 
human  discourse;  Cf.  Matthew,  i6.  ii,"  &c.  I  ftn  alad  fbr  yoiir 
takes  I  was  not  there  —  This  certainly  implies  that  if  He  had  been 
present,  Lazarus  would  not  have  died  ;  not  because  He  could  not 
nave  resisted  the  importunities  of  the  sisters,  but  because,  in 

gresence  of  the  personal  Life,  death  could  not  have  reached  His 
lend.  [LuTHARDT.]  "  It  is  beautifully  congruous  to  the  Divine 
decorum  that  in  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Lite  no  one  is  ever  said 
to  have  died.'*  [Bengel.]  that  ye  nay  believe  — This  is  added 
to  explain  His  "gladness"  at  not  having  been  present.  His 
friend  s  death,  as  such,  could  not  have  been  to  Him  "joyous  f  the 
sequel  shows  it  was  "  grievous  ;'*  but  ^'far  them  it  was  safe."  (Phi- 
lemon, 3.  I.)  Thomas,  called  Didymus— or,  "the  twin.**  let  as 
also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  him  —  lovely  spirit,  though  tinged 

with  some  sadness,  such  as  re-appears  at  ch.  14.  5,  showing  the 
tendency  of  this  disciple  to  take  the  dark  view  of  things.  On 
a  memorable  occasion  this  tendency  opened  the  door  to  down- 
right, though  but  momentary,  unbelief.  (Ch.  20.  25.^  Here,  how- 
ever,  though  alleged  by  many  interpreters,  there  is  nothing  of 
the  sort.  He  perceives  clearly  how  this  journey  to  Judea  will 
end,  as  respects  His  Master,  and  not  only  sees  in  it  peril  to  them- 
selves, as  they  all  did,  but  feels  as  if  he  could  not  and  cared  not  to 
survive  His  Master's  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  His  enemies.  It  was  that 
Icind  of  affection  which,  living  only  in  the  light  of  its  Object,  cannot 
contemplate,  or  has  no  heart  for  life,  without  it.     17-19.  When 

Jesns  came,  he  found  that  he  had  lain  in  the  irave  four  days— 

If  he  died  on  the  day  the  tidings  came  of  his  illness  —  and  was, 
according  to  the  Jewish  custom,  buried  the  same  day  (see  John's 
Archaeology,  and  z^.^Q  ;  Acts,  5.  5,  6, 10)  —  and  if  Jesus,  after  two 
days'  farther 
some  ten 

first  and  last  being  incomplete.  [Meyer.]  Bethany  was  nigh 
Jerusalem,  about  fifteen  furlongs  —  rather  less  than  two  miles ; 
mentionea  to  explain  the  visits  of  S3rmpathy,  noticed  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  which  the  proximity  of  the  two  places  facilitated,    many 

of  the  Jews  came  to  Martha  and  Mary  to  comfort  them  — Thus, 

were  provided,  in  a  most  natural  way,  so  many  witnesses  of  the 
glorious  miracle  that  was  to  follow,  as  to  put  the  fact  be3'ond  ques- 
tion.    20.22.   Martha,  as  soon  as  she  heard   that  Jesus  was 

coming,  went  and  met  him  —  true  to  the  energy  and  activity  of  her 
character,  as  seen  in  Luke,  10.38-42.  (See  notes  there.)  hut  Mary 
Vlt  In  the  house  — equally  true  to  hct  />/aa'd  character.  These 
undesigned  touches  not  only  charmingly  illustrate  the  minute  his» 
tofic  fidelity  of  both  narratives,  but  their  inner  hmmony,    then  sald 

Martha,  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  heen  here,  my  brother  had  not  died — 

As  Mary  afterward  said  the  same  thing  (v.  32),  it  is  plain  they  had 

made  this  very  natural  remark  to  each  other,  perhaps  many  times 

during  these  four  sad  days,  and  not  without  having  their  confidence 

In  His  love  at  times  overclouded.    Such  trials  of  faith,  however,  are 

not  peculiar  to  them,    hut  I  know  that  even  now,  &.C.—  Energetic 

4(0 
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characters  are  usually  sanguine,  the  rainbow  of  hope  peerine 
through  the  drenching  cloud,  whatever  thou  Witt  ask  of  GodT 
God  will  aive  it  thee  — i.  c,  "even  to^he  restoration  of  my  dead' 
brother  to  life,"  for  that  plainly  is  her  meaning,  as  the  sequel  shows.. 

23-37.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Thy  brother  shail  rise  again  — pur- 

Bosely  expressing  Himself  in  general  terms,  to  draw  her  out. 
lartha  sanh,  I  iinow  that  he  shall  rise  again  at  the  last  day — f .  d,, 

'*  But  are  we  never  to  see  him  in  life  till  then?"  JesuS  said,  I  am 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  — ^.</.,  *'  The  whole  power  to  restore^ 
impart,  and  maintain  life,  resides  in  Me."  (See  ch.  I.  4 ;  5.  21.) 
What  higher  claim  to  supreme  Divinity  than  this  erand  saying  can 

be  conceived  ?    he  that  Deiieveth  in  me  though  dead . . .  shall  liv^ 

— q  d,, "  The  believer's  death  shall  be  swadlowed  up  in  life,  and  his 
life  shall  never  sink  into  death."  As  death  comes  by  sin,  it  is  His 
to  dissolve  it ;  and  as  life  flows  through  His  righteousness,  it  iff 
His  to  communicate  and  eternally  maintain  it.  (Revelation,  5. 21.) 
The  temporary  separation  of  soul  .and  body  is  here  regardbd  as  not 
even  interrupting,  much  less  impairing,  the  new  and  everlasting 
life  imparted  by  Jesus  to  His  believing  people.    Believest  thott^ 

this?— Canst  thou  take  this  in  ?   Yea,  I  believe  that  thou  art  the 

Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  &e.— ^.  ^.,  And  having  such  faith  ini 
Thee,  1  can  believe  all  which  that  comprehends.  While  she  had 
a  glimmering  perception  that  Resurrection,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  belonged  to  the  Messianic  office  and  Sonship  of  Jesus,  she- 
means,  by  this  way  of  expressing  herself,  to  cover  much  that  she 
felt  her  ignorance  of — as  no  doubt  belonging  to  Him.  28-32.  The 
Haster  is  OOme  and  oalleth  for  thee  —  The  narrative  does  not  give- 
us  this  interesting  detail,  but  Martha's  words  do.  as  SOOn  as  she: 
heard  that,  she  arose  quiolily— affection  for  her  Lord,  assurance- 
of  His  sympathy,  and  His  hope  of  interposition,  putting  a  spring: 

into  her'depressed  spirit.    The  Jews  followed  her  to  the  grave  — 

Thus  casually  were  provided  witnesses  of  the  glorious  miracle  that 
followed,  not  prejudiced,  certainly,  in  favour  of  Him  who  wrought 
it.  to  weep  tnere  —  according  to  Jewish  practice,  for  some 
days  after  burial,  fell  at  his  feet  —  more  impassioned  than  her 
sister,  though  her  words  were  fewer.    (See  v.  21.)    33-38.  When 

Jesus  saw  her  weeping,  and  the  Jews  weeping,  he  groaned  in 

spirit  —  the  tears  of  Mary  and  her  friends  acting  sympathetically 
upon  Jesus,  and  drawing  forth  His  emotions.  What  a  vivid  and 
beautiful  outcoming  of  His  real  humanity  !  The  word  here  ren- 
dered "groaned"  does  not  mean  "sighed"  or  "grieved,"  but 
rather  "  powerfully  checked  His  emotion  " —  made  a  visible  effort 
to  restrain  those  tears  which  were  ready  to  gush  from  His  eyes. 
and  was  troubled  — rather  "troubled  himself"  (/n<7f^.);  referring 

Srobably  to  this  visible  difficulty  of  repressing   His  emotions. 
fhere  nave  ye  laid  him  ?  Lord,  come  and  see  —  Perhaps  it  was  to 

retain  composure  enough  to  ask  this  question,  and  on  receiving 
the  answer  to  proceed  with  them  to  the  spot,  that  He  checked 
Himself.  Jesus  wept  —  This  beautifully  conveys  the  sublime 
brevity  of  the  two  original  words  ;  else  "  shed  tears "  might  have 
better  conveyed  the  difference  between  the  word  here  used  and 
that  twice  employed  in  v.  33,  and  there  properly  rendered  "  weep- 
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ing/*  denoting  the  loud  wail  for  the  dead,  while  that  of  Jesut 
consisted  of  silent  tears.  Is  it  for  nothing  that  the  evangelist,  some 
sixty  years  after  it  occurred,  holds  up  to  all  ages  with  such  touch* 
ing  brevity  the  sublime  spectacle  of  the  San  of  God  in  tears  f  What 
a  seal  of  His  perfect  oneness  with  us  in  the  most  redeeming 
feature  of  our  stricken  humanity  !  But  was  there  nothing  in  thosa 
tears  beyond  sorrow  for  human  suffering  and  death?  Could  these 
effects  JXioye  Him  without  suggesting  the  cause?  Who  can  doubt 
that  in  His  ear  every  feature  of  the  scene  proclaimed  that  stern 
law  of  the  Kingdom,  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death^*  and  that  this 
element  in  His  visible  emotion  underlav  all  the  rest?  thea  Mid 
the  Jews,  Behold  how  he  loved  him  I  —We  thank  you,  O  ye  visitors 
from  Jerusalem,  for  this  spontaneous  testimony  to  the  human  soft- 
ness of  the  Son  of  God.    And  — rather  "But,"  some  said,  Cottid 

not  this  man,  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  have  caused 
that  this  man  should  not  have  diej?  — The  former  exclamation 
came  from  the  better-feeling  portion  of  the  spectators  ;  this  betok- 
ens a  measure  of  suspicion.  It  hardly  goes  the  length  of  attesting 
the  miracle  on  the  blind  roan ;  but  "  if  (as  everybody  says)  He  did 
that,  why  could  He  not  also  have  kept  Lazarus  alive  ?  *'  As  to  tho 
restoration  of  the  dead  man  to  life,  they  never  so  much  as  thought 
of  it.  But  this  disposition  to  dictate  to  Divine  fower,  and  almost  to 
peril  our  confidence  in  it  upon  its  doing  our  bidding,  is  not  confined  to 

men  of  no  faith.    Jesus  aoaln  groaning  in  himself—/,  e.,  as  at  v. 

33,  checked  or  repressed  His  rising  feelings,  in  the  former  instance 
of  sorrow,  here  of  righteous  indignation  of  their  unreasonable 
unbelief.  (Cf.  Mark,  3.  5.)  [Webster  and  Wilkinson.]  But 
here,  too,  struggling  emotion  was  deeper,  now  that  His  eve  was 
about  to  rest  on  the  spot  where  lay,  in  the  still  horrors  of  death, 
His  f fiend,  a  Cavo — the  cavity,  natural  or  artificial,  of  a  rock. 
This,  with  the  number  of  condoling  visitors  from  Jerusalem,  and 
the  costly  ointment  with  which  Maiy  afterward  anointed  Jesus 
at  Bethany,  all  go  to  show  that  the  family  were  in  good  circum- 
stances.   39-44-  Jesus  said,  Take  ye  away  the  stone— spoken  to 

the  attendants  of  Martha  and  Mary ;  for  it  was  a  work  of  no 
little  labour.  [Grotius.]  According  to  the  Talmudists,  it  was 
forbidden  to  open  a  grave  after  the  stone  was  placed  upon  it. 
Besides  other  dangers,  they  were  apprehensive  of  legal  impurity 
by  contact  with  the  dead.  Hence  they  avoided  coming  nearer  to 
a  grave  than  four  cubits.  [Maimonides  in  Lampe.I  But  He  who 
touched  the  leper,  and  the  bier  of  the  widow  of  Nain's  son,  rises 
here  also  above  these  Judaic  memorials  of  evils,  every  one  of 
which  He  had  come  to  roll  away.  Observe  here  what  our  Lord  did 
Himself  and  what  He  made  others  do.  As  Elijah  himself  repaired 
the  altar  on  Carmel,  arranged  the  wood,  cut  the  victim,  and  placed 
the  pieces  on  the  fuel,  but  made  the  bystanders  fill  the  surrounding 
trench  with  water,  that  no  suspicion  might  arise  of  fire  having  been 
secretly  applied  to  the  pile(i  Kings,  18. 30-35) ;  so  our  Lord  would 
let  the  most  sceptical  see  that,  without  laying  a  hand  on  the  stone 
that  covered  His  friend.  He  could  recall  him  to  life.  But  what 
could  be  done  by  human  hands  he  orders  to  be  done,  reserving 
only  to   Himself  what  transcended   the  ability  of  all  creatures 
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Martha,  sister  of  the  dead  —  and  as  such  the  proper  guardian  of 
'the  precious  remains ;  the  relationship  being  here  mentioned  to 
account  for  her  venturing  gently  to  remonstrate  against  their 
exposure,  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  to  eyes  that  had  loved  him 

8o  tenderly  in  life.    Lord  by  this  time  he  stinketh,  for  he  hath 

been  dead  four  d&ys  —  (See  v.  17.)  It  is  wrong  to  suppose  from 
this  [as  Lampe  and  others  do]  that,  like  the  bystanders,  she  had  not 
thought  of  his  restoration  to  life.  But  the  glimmerings  of  hope 
v^hich  she  cherished  from  the  first  (i/.  22),  and  which  had  been 
brightened  by  what  Jesus  said  to  her  (z/.  23-27),  had  suffered  a 
momentaiy  eclipse  on  the  proposal  to  expose  the  now  sightless 
corpse.  To  suck  fluctuations  all  real  faith  is  subject  in  dark  kours, 
(See,  for  exampte,  the  case  of  Job.)    Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Said  I 

not  nnto  thee,  that  if  thou  wouidst  beiieve,  tiiou  shoufdst  see 

the  fliory  of  uOd? — He  had  not  said  those»very  words,  but  this 
was  the  scope  of  all  that  he  had  uttered  to  her  about  his  life-giving 
power  (v,  23, 25,  26) ;  a  gentle  yet  emphatic  and  most  instructive 
rebuke :  *'  Why  doth  the  restoration  of  life,  even  to  a  decomposing 
corpse,  seem  hopeless  in  presence  of  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life  ?  Hast  thou  yet  to  learn  that  "  if  thou  canst  believe,  all  things 
are  possible  to  him  that  believeth  ?  "  (Mark,  p.  23.)  Jesus  lifted 
up  His  eves  —  an  expression  marking  His  calm  solemnity.    (Cf. 

ch.  17. 1.)    Father,  I  thanl(  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me  —  rather, 

"heardest  me,"  referring  to  a  specific  prayer  o^ered  by  Him, 
probably  on  intelligence  of  the  case  reaching  Him  (v,  3,  4) ;  for 
His  living  and  loving  oneness  with  the  Father  was  maintained  and 
manifested  in  the  flesh,  not  merelv  by  the  spontaneous  and  unin- 
terrupted  outgoing  bf  Each  to  Each  in  spirit,  but  by  specific  actings 
of  faith  and  exercises  of  prayer  about  each  successive  case  as  it 
emerged.  He  prayed  [says  Luthardt,  well]  net  for  what  he 
wanted,  but  for  the  manifestation  of  what  He  had  ;  and  having 
the  bright  consciousness  of  the  answer  in  the  felt  liberty  to  ask 
it,  and  the  assurance  that  it  was  at  hand.  He  gives  thanks  for  this 
with  a  grand  simplicitv  before  performing  the  act.    And  —  rather 

"  Yet."  I  knew  that  thou  hearest  me  always,  but  because  of  the 
people  that  stand  by  I  said  it,  that  they  might  believe  that  thou 

bast  sent  me — Instead  of  praying  now,  He  sim pi v  gives  thanks 
for  answer  to  praver  offered  ere  He  left  Perea,  and  adds  that  His 
doing  even  this,  m  the  audience  of  the  people,  was  not  from  any 
doubt  of  the  prevalency  of  his  prayers  in  any  case,  but  to  show 
the  people  that  He  did  notking  uuitkout  His  Father^  but  all  by  direct 

communication  witk  Him.   43, 44.  and  when  he  had  thus  spoken, 

he  cried  with  a  loud  voice  —  On  one  other  occasion  onlv  did  he 
this  —  on  the  cross.  His  last  utterance  was  a  "loud  cry."  (Mat- 
thew, 27.  50.)  "  He  shall  not  cry,"  said  the  prophet,  nor,  in  His 
ministry,  did  He.  What  a  sublime  contrast  is  jthis  "loud  cry"  to 
the  magical  "whisperings"  and  "mutterings"*of  which  we  read 
in  Isaiah,  8.  19 ;  29.  4  [as  Grotius  remarks!.  It  is  second  only  to 
the  grandeur  of  that  voice  which  shall  raise  all  the  dead,  ch.  5. 28, 29 ; 

I  Thessalonians^  4. 16.  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Loose  him  and  let  him 

no  —  Jesus  will  no  more  do  this  Himself  than  roll  away  the  stone. 
The  one  was  the  ntcesssLiy  preparation  for  resurrection,  the  other  the 
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necessary  sequei  to  it.  The  life-givinq  act  alone  He  reserves 
TO  Himself.  So  in  the  quickening  of  the  dead  to  spiritual  life^ 
human   instrumentality  is  employed  first  to  prepare  the  way,  and 

then  to  turn  it  to  account.  45, 46.  Many . . .  whioh  had  aeeii . . . 
Iielieved,  but  some  went  to  the  Pharieees  and  told  what  Jesuo 

Jiad  done — The  two  classes  which-  continually  re-appear  in 
the  Gospel  history ;  nor  is  there  ever  any  great  work  of  God 
which  does  not  produce  both.    "  It  is  remarkable  that  on  each 

•of  the  three  occasions  on  which  our  Lord   raised  the   dead,  a 

large  number  of  persons  were  assembled.    In  two  instances,  the 

: resurrection  of  the  widow's  son  and  of  Lazarus,  these  were  all 
witnesses  of  the  miracle  ;  in  the  third  (of  Jairus*  daughter)  they 
were  necessarily  cognizant  of  it.    Yet  this  important  circumstance 

lis  in  each  case  only  incidentally  noticed  by  the  historians,  not  put 
forward  or  appealed  to  as  a  proof  of  their  veracity.    In  regard  to 

"this  miracle,  we  observe  a  greater  degree  of  preparation,  both  in 
the  provident  arrangement  of  events,  and  in  our  Lord's  actions 

.and  words  than  in  any  other.  The  preceding  miracle  (cure  of  the 
man  born  blind)  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  open  and 

.formal  investigation  of  its  facts.  And  both  these  miracles,  the 
most  public  and  best  attested  of  the  whole,  are  related  by  St. 
John,  who  wrote  long  after  the  other  Evangelists."  [Webster  and 
Wilkinson.]    47-54-  What  do  we?  for  this  man  doeth  many 

miraolee,  &.0. — g.  d^  **  While  we  trifle,  '  this  man,'  by  his  *  many 
miracles,'  will  carry  all  before  him  ;  the  popular  enthusiasm  will 
bring  on  revolution,  which  will  precipitate  the  Romans  upon  us, 
and  our  all  will  go  down  in  one  common  ruin*"  What  a  testimony 
to  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  and  their  resistless  effect, 

from  His  bitterest  enemies !    Caiaphas  . . .  prophe^eid  that  Jesuo 

should  die  for  that  nation,  &,0.  —  He  meant  nothing  more  than 
ihat  the  way  to  prevent  the  apprehended  ruin  of  the  nation  was  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  the  disturber  of  their  peace.  But,  in  giving 
utterance  to  this  suggestion  of  political  expediency,  he  was  so 
ff^ided  as  to  give  forth  a  Divine  prediction  of  deep  significance ;  and 
God  so  ordered  it  that  it  should  come  from  the  lips  of  the  high 
priest  for  that  memorable  year,  the  recognized  head  of  God's 
visible  people,  whose  ancient  office,  symbolized  by  the  TTrim  and 
Thummin,  was  to  decide  in  the  last  resort,  all  vital  questions  as 
the  oracle  of  the  Divine  will,  and  not  for  that  nation  only,  &0.— 
These  are  the  Evangelist's  words,  not  Caiaphas's.  they  tOOk 
OOUncil  together  to  put  him  to  death  —Caiaphas  but  expressed 
what  the  party  were  secretly  wishing,  but  afraid  to  propose.    JeSHS 

walked  no  more  openly  among  the  Jews —  How  could  He,  unless 

lie  had  wished  to  die  before  His  time?  near  the  wilderness  — 
of  Judea.    a  City  called  Ephraim  —  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho. 

55-57.  Passover  at  hand . . .  many  went  up  before  the  passoverto 

purify  themselves  —  from  any  legal  uncleanness  which  would  have 
disqualified  them  from  keeping  the  feast.  This  is  mentioned  to 
introduce  the  graphic  statement  which  follows,    sought  for  JesoSy 

and  spake  among  themselves  as  they  stood  In  the  temple-— giving 

forth  their  various  conjectures  and  speculations  about  the  proba- 
bility of  His  coming  to  the  feast,    tlial  lie  will  BOl  oomo?— The 
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form  of  this  question  implies  the  opinion  that  He  rather  would ' 

come.  Chief  priesto  and  Pharisees  had  qiven  commandment . 
that  if  any  iinew  where  he  were,  they  thoula  show  It,  that  they 

might  take  him  —  This  is  mentioned  to  account  for  the  conjectures  - 
whether  He  would  come,  in  spite  of  this  determination  to  seize . 
Him. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

I- II.  The  Anointing  at  Bethany.  —  Matthew,  26.6-13.  1-8.. 
Six  davs  before  the  passover— x'.^.,on  the  sixth  day  before  it; 
probably  after  sunset  on  Friday  evening,  or  the  commencement  of . 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  preceding  the  Passover.  Martha  served  — 
This,  with  what  is  afterward  said  of  Mary's  way  of  honouring  her 
Lord,  is  so  true  to  the  character  in  which  those  two  women  appear 
in  Luke,  10.  38-42,  as  to  constitute  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
delightful  confirmations  of  the  truth  of  both  narratives.  See  also 
ch.  IX.  30.  Lazarus  sat  at  the  table  —  ''Between  the  raised  Lazarus 
and  tht  healed  l:per  (Simon,  Mark,«i4. 3)  the  Lord  probably  sits  as 
between  two  trophie\of  His glory^  [Stier.I  spikenard  —  or  pure 
nard^  a  celebmted  aromatic.  (Cant.  I.  12.)  anointed  the  feet  of 
Jesut  —  and  "  poured  it  on  his  head,"  Matthew,  26. 7  ;  Mark,  14.  3. 
The  only  use  of  this  was  to  refresh  and  exhilarate  —  a  grateful 
compliment  in  the  East,  amid  the  closeness  of  a  heated  atmos- 
phere, with  many  guests  at  a  feast.  Such  was  the  form  in  which 
Mary's  love  to  Christ,  at  so  much  cost  to  herself,  poured  itself  out. 
Judas . . .  who  should  betray  him  —  For  the  reason  why  this  is  here 
mentioned,  see  Matthew,  20.  6.  three  hundred  pence  —  between 
nine  and  ten  pounds  sterling,  had  the  bag  —  the  purse  or  treasure- 
chest,  bare  what  was  put  there — not,  bare  it  off  by  theft,  though 
that  he  did  ;  but  simply,  had  charge  of  its  contents,  was  treasurer 
to  Jesus  and  the  twelve.  How  worthy  of  notice  is  this  arrange- 
ment, by  which  an  avaricious  and  dishonest  person  was  not  only 
taken  into  the  number  of  the  twelve,  but  intrusted  with  the  custodj^ 
of  their  little  property.  The  purposes  which  this  served  are  obvi- 
ous enough ;  but  it  is  farther  noticeable,  that  the  remotest  hint  was 
never  given  to  the  eleven  of  his  true  character,  nor  did  the  disciples,, 
most  favoured  with  the  intimacy  of  Jesus,  ever  suspect  him,  till  a, 
few  minutes  before  he  voluntarily  separated  himself  from  their 

company ~ forever!    Jesus  said,  Let  her  alone,  against  the  day 
of  my  burying  hath  she  done  this -^^  that  she  thought  of  His. 

buriau,  much  less  Reserved  any  of  her  nMPto  anoint  her  dead  Lord. 
But  as  the  time  was  so  near  at  hand  when  that  office  would  have  to 
be  performed,  and  she  was  not  to  have  that  pritnlege  even  after  the- 
spices  were  brought  for  the  purpose  (Mark,  16.  i),  He  lovingly  regards 
tt  as  done  now,  tns  pOOr  UwayS  wIth  you— referring  to  Ueu- 
teronomy,  15.  II.  but  UIO  not  always  —  a  gentle  hint  of  his. 
approaching  departure.  He  adds,  Mark,  14.  8  —  **  She  hath  done 
what shi could"  a  noble  testimony,  embodying  aprinciple  of  im- 
mense importance.  "Verily  I  say  unto  vou.  Wheresoever  this 
Gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world,  there  shall  also  this, 
that  this  woman  hath  done,  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her."    (Mat*- 
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thew,  26.  13  \  Mark,  14. 9.)  "  In  the  act  of  love  done  to  Him  she 
had  erected  to  herself  an  eternal  monument,  as  lasting  as  the  Gos- 
pel, the  eternal  word  of  God.  From  generation  to  generation  this 
remarkable  prophecy  of  the  Lord  has  been  fulfilled  ;  and  even  we, 
in  explaining  this  saying  of  the  Redeemer,  of  necessity  contribute 
to  its  accomplishment."  [Olshausen.]  "  Who  but  Himself  had 
the  power  to  insure  to  any  work  of  man,  even  if  resounding  in  his 
own  time  through  the  whole  earth,  an  imperishable  remembrance 
in  the  stream  of  history  ?  Behold  once  more  here,  the  majesty  of 
His  royal,  judicial  supremacy  in  the  government  of  the  world,  in 
this  "Verily  I  say  unto  you."  [Stier.]  Beautiful  are  the  lessons 
here,  (i.)  Lcve  to  Christ  transjigures  tJu  humbUst  services.  All, 
indeed,  who  have  themselves  a  heart  value  its  least  outgoings 
beyond  the  most  costly  mechanical  performances;  but  how  does  it 
endear  the  Saviour  to  us  to  find  Him  indorsing  the  principle  as 
His  own  standard  in  judging  of  character  and  deeds ! 

**  Wh&t  though  in  poor  and  humble  guise 

Thou  here  didst  so}otuii  cottage-born  ? 
Yet  from  thy  glory  in  the  skies 

Our  earthly  ffola  thou  didst  not  scorn. 
For  love  deugnts  to  brinff  her  best. 
And  where  love  is  that  ofliering  evermore  is  blest, 

Love  on  the  Saviour's  dying  head 

Her  spikenard  drops  unblanf  d  may  pour. 
May  mount  hts  cross,  and  wrap  him  dead 

In  spices  from  the  golden  shore,"  etc.  —  [Kehle.y 

(3.)  Works  of  utility  should  never  be  set  in  opposition  to  the 
promptings  of  self-sacrificing  love^  and  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
do  so  is  to  be  suspected.  Under  the  mask  of  concern  for  the  poor 
at  home,  how  many  excuse  themselves  from  all  care  of  the  perish- 
ing heathen  abroad.  (3.)  Amid  conflicting  duties,  that  which  our 
**hand  {presently)  frndeiAi  to  do  "  is  to  be  preferred,  and  ev^n  a  less 
duty  only  to  be  done  now  to  a  greater  that  can  be  done  at  any  time, 
(4.)  "  If  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to 
that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath  not"  (2  Corin- 
thians, 8.  12.) — "  She  had  done  what  she  could."  (5.)  As  Jesus 
beheld  in  spirit  the  universal  diffusion  of  His  Gospel,  while  His 
lowest  depth  of  humiliation  was  only  approaching,  so  He  regards 
the  facts  of  His  earthly  History  as  constituting  the  substance  of  this 
Gospel^  and  the  relation  oftbem  as  just  the  "preaching  of  this 
Gospel."  Not  that  prea(|ip||Brc  to  confine  themselves  to  a  bare 
narration  of  these  facts,  out  that  they  are  to  make  their  whole 
preaching  turn  upon  them  as  its  grand  center,  and  derive  from 
them  its  proper  vitality;  all  that  goes  before  this  in  the  Bible 
being  but  i^'Q  preparation  for  them,  and  all  that  follows  but  the 
sequel,  9-1 1.  Cfrowds  of  the  Jerusalem  Jews  hastened  to  Bethany, 
not  so  much  to  see  Jesus,  whom  they  knew  to  be  there,  as  to  see 
dead  Lazarus  alive ;  and  this  issuing  in  their  accession  to  Christ, 
led  to  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Lazarus  also,  as  the  only  means  of 
arresting  the  triumphs  of  Jesus  (see  v.  19) ;  to  such  a  pitch  had 
these  chief  priests  come  of  diabolical  determination  to  shut  out 
the  light  from  themselves,  and  quench  it  from  the  earth  I 
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12-19.  Christ's  Triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem. —  See  Luke, 
19.  29,  &c.  13.  On  the  next  day — the  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday  (see 
V.  i) ;  the  tenth  day  of  the  Jewish  month  Nisan,  on  which  the  Pas- 
chal Lamb  was  set  apart,  to  be  "  kept  up  until  the  14th  day  of  the 
same  month,  when  the  whole  assembly  of  the  congregation  of 
Israel  were  to  kill  it  in  the  evening."  (Exodus,  12.  3,  6.)  Even 
so,  from  the  day  of  this  solemn  entry  into  Jersalem,  *'  Christ  our 
Passover"  was  virtuallv  set  apart  to  be  **  sacrificed  for  us."    (i  Cor- 

inthians,  5.  7.)  16.  When  Jesus  was  olorHled,  then  remembered 
they  that  these  things  were  written  or  him,  Ito. — The  Spirit,  de- 
scending on  them  from  the  glorified  Saviour  at  Pentecost,  opened 
their  eyes  suddenly  to  the  true  sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  brought 
vividly  to  their  recollection  this  and  other  Messianic  predictions, 
and  to  their  unspeakable  astonishment  showed  them  that  they  and 
all  the  actors  in  these  scenes  had  been  unconsciously  fulfilling 
those  predictions. 

2O-06.  Some  Greeks  Desire  to  see  Jesus  —  The  Discourse 
AND  Scene  thereupon.  20-22.  Greeks  —  Not  Grecian  Jews,  but 
Greek  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  faith,  who  were  wont  to  attend  the 
annual  festivals,  particularlv  this  primary  one,  the  passover.    the 

same  oame  therefore  to  Pnillp  of  Bethsada— possibly  as  being 

from  the  same  quarter.  Saylno,  We  WOnld  see  Jesus  —  certainly 
in  a  far  better  sense  than  2accheus.  (Luke,  19.  3.)  Perhaps  He 
was  then  in  that  part  of  the  temple  court  to  which  Gentile  prose- 
lytes had  no  access.  "  These  men  from  the  west  represent,  at  the 
end  of  Christ's  life,  what  the  wise  men  from  the  east  represented 
at  its  beginning ;  but  those  come  to  the  cross  of  the  King,  even  as 
these  to  His  Manger."  [Stier.]  Philip  telleth  Andrew  — As 
fellow-townsman  of  Bethsaida  (ch.  i.  44),  these  two  seem  to  have 
drawn  to  each  other.  Andrew  and  Philip  tell  Jesus  —  The  minute, 
ness  of  these  details,  while  they  add  to  the  graphic  force  of  the 
narrative,  serve  to  prepare  us  for  something  important  to  come 

out  of  this  introduction.  23-26.  JesHs  answered  them,  The  hour 
is  oome  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  fliorifled— ^.  ^.,  "They 

would  see  Jesus,  would  they?  Yet  a  little  moment,  and  they  shall 
see  Him  so  as  now  they  dream  not  of.  The  middle  wall  of^ parti- 
tion that  keeps  them  out  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  is  on 
the  eve  of  breaking  down,  'and  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  shall  draw  all  men  unto  Me:'  I  see  them  "flying  as  a 
cloud,  and  as  doves  to  their  cotes" — a  glorious  event  that  will 
be  for  the  Son  of  Man,  by  which  this  is  to  be  brought  about." 
It  is  His  death  He  thus  sublimely  and  delicately  alludes  to.  Lost 
in  the  scenes  of  triumph  which  this  desire  of  the  Greeks  to  see  Him 
called  up  before  His  view.  He  gives  no  direct  answer  to  their 
petition  for  an  interview,  but  sees  the  cross  which  was  to  bring 

them  gilded  with  glory.  Except  a  oom  of  wheat  fhll  Into  the 
ground  and  die,  It  abideth  alone :  but  If  it  die,  It  bringeth  forth 

much  f^Ult — The  necessity  of  His  death  is  here  brightlv  expressed, 
and  its  proper  operation  and  fruit  —  Itfe  springing  forth  out  of  death 
—  imaged  forth  by  a  beautiful  and  deeply  significant  law  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  For  a  double  reason,  no  doubt,  this  was 
Uttered  —  to  explain  what  He  had  said  of  His  death,  as  the  hour 
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of  His  own  glorification,  and  to  sustain  His  own  Spirit  under  the 
agitation  which  ¥ras  mysteriously  coming  over  it  in  the  view  of 

that  death.  He  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  It;  and  be  that  hateth 
his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal— See  Luice,  9. 

24.  Did  our  Lord  mean  to  exclude  Himself  from  the  operation 
of  the  great  principle  here  expressed — self-renwuiatioH  the  law  of 
self-preservation  ;  and  its  converse,  self-preservation  the  law  of  seff- 
destruction?  On  the  contrary,  as  He  became  Man  to  exemplity 
this  fundamental  law  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  its  most  sublime 
form,  so  the  very  utterance  of  it  on  this  occasion  served  to  sustain 
His  own  Spirit  in  the  double  prospect  to  which  He  had  just  alluded. 

If  any  man  serve  me,  let  him  follow  me ;  and  where  I  am,  there 
shall  also  my  servant  be :  If  any  man  serve  me,  him  will  my  Father 

honour  —  yesus  here  claims  the  same  absolute  subjection  to  Himself 
as  the  law  of  men*s  exaltation  to  honour^  as  He  yielded  to  the  Father, 
vjy  28.  Now  Is  my  soul  troubled  —  He  means  at  the  prospect  of  His 
death,  just  alluded  to.  Strange  view  of  the  Cross  this,  immediately 
after  representing  it  as  the  hour  of  His  glory !  (v.  23.)  But  the 
two  views  naturally  meet,  and  blend  into  one.  It  was  the  Greeks, 
one  might  say,  that  troubled  Him.  "  Ah !  they  shall  see  Jesus,  but 
to  Him  it  shall  be  a  costly  sight."  and  what  Shall  1  say  ?— He  is 
in  a  strait  betwixt  two.  The  death  of  the  Cross  was,  and  could 
not  but  be,  appalling  to  His  spirit.  But  to  shrink  from  absolute 
subjection  to  the  Father,  was  worse  still.  In  asking  Himself, 
"What  shall  I  say?"  He  seems  as  if  thinking  aloud,  feeling  His 
way  between  two  dread  alternatives,  looking  both  of  them  sternly 
in  the  face,  measuring,  weighing  them,  in  order  that  the  choice 
actually  made,  might  be  seen,  and  even  by  Himself  the  more  vividly 
felty  to  be  a  profound,  deliberate,  spontaneous  election.    Father 

save  me  from  this  hour — To  take  this  as  a  question,  "  Shall  I  say. 
Father  save  me,"  &C. —  as  some  eminent  editors  and  interpreters 
do,  is  unnatural  and  jejune.  It  is  a  real  petition,  like  that  in  Geth- 
semane,  "  Let  this  cup  pass  from  me ;  '*  only  whereas  there  He 
prefaces  the  prayer  with  an  "  If  it  be  possible,"  here  He  follows  it 
up  with  what  is  tantamount  to  that  —  **  Nevertheless  for  this  cause 
came  I  unto  this  hour."  The  sentiment  conveyed,  then,  by  the 
prayer,  in  both  cases  is  twofold :  (i.)  that  only  one  thing  could 
reconcile  Him  to  the  death  of  the  Cross — its  being  His  Father's 
will  He  should  endure  it  —  and  (2.)  that  in  this  view  of  it  He 
yielded  himself  freely  to  It.  What  He  fecoilsfrom  is  not  subjection 
to  His  Father^ s  will ;  but  to  show  how  tremendous  a  self-sacrifice  that 
obedience  involved^  He  first  asks  the  Father  to  save  Him  from  it,  and 
then  signifies  how  perfectly  He  knows  that  He  is  there  for  the  very 
purpose  of  enduring  it.  Only  b)*^  letting  these  mysterious  words 
speak  their  full  meaning  do  they  become  intelligible  and  consis- 
tent. As  for  those  who  see  no  bitter  elements  in  tite  death  of  Chtist 
—  nothing  beyond  mere  dying — what  can  they  make  of  such  a 
scene?  and  wnen  they  place  it  over  against  the  feelings  with  which 
thousands  of  His  adoring  followers  have  welcomed  death  for  His 
sake,  how  can  they  hold  Him  up  to  the  admiration  of  men? 

Father,  glorify  thy  name— by  a  present  testimony.    I  have  both 

Olorified  It  —  referring  specially  to  the  voice  from  heayen  at  His 
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kipHsm^  and  again  at  His  transJigunUioH,  and  will  glorify  it  again 

—  t.  e.,  in  the  yet  future  scenes  of  His  still  deeper  necessity ; 
although  this  promise  was  a  present  and  sublime  testimony,  which 
would   irradiate  the  clouded  spirit  pf  the  Son  of  Man.    29-33. 

the  people  therefor^  that  etooa  by,  said,  it  thundered ;  otbere, 

an  anaei  epaiie  to  him  —  some  hearing  only  a  sound ;  others 
an  articulate,  but  to  them  unintelligible  voice.    Jeeue  eaid,  Thie 

voice  came  not  beoaaee  of  me,  but  for  your  eakee — 2.  e.,  probably, 

to  correct  the  unfavourable  impressions  which  his  momentary  agita- 
tion and  mvsterious  prayer  for  deliverance  may  have  produced  on 

the  bysunders.    l4ow  ie  the  Judgment  of  thie  world  — the  world 

that "  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory  "  (i  Corinthians,  a.  8),  considered  as 
a  vast  and  complicated  kingdom  of  Satan,  breathing  his  spirit,  doing 
his  work,  and  involved  in  his  doom,  which  Christ's  death  by  its  hands 

irrevocably  sealed.   Now  ehall  the  prinoe  of  tbie  world  be  caet  out 

—  How  differently  is  that  fast-approaching  "  hour"  regarded  in  the 
kingdoms  of  darkness  and  of  light !  "  The  hour  of  relief  from 
the  dread  Troubler  of  our  peace-— how  near  it  is?  Yet  a  little 
moment,  and  the  dav  is  ours  !*'  So  it  was  calculated  and  felt  in 
the  one  region.  "  Now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out," 
is  a  somewhat  different  view  of  the  same  event.  We  know  who 
was  right.  Though  yet  under  a  veil,  He  sees  the  triumphs  of  the 
Cross  in  unclouded  and  transporting  light.    And  J.  if  I  DO  lifted  up 

fhim  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me— The  "I"  here  is 

emphatic  —  I,  taking  the  place  of  the  world's  ejected  prince.  "  If 
lifted  up,"  means  not  only  a/ier  that  I  have  been  lifted  up^  but, 
through  the  virtue  of  that  uplifting.  And  truly,  the  death  of  the 
Cross,  in  all  its  significance,  revealed  in  the  light,  and  borne  in 
upon  the  heart  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  possesses  an 
attraction  over  the  wide  world  —  to  civilized  and  savage,  learned 
and  illiterate,  alike  —  which  breaks  down  all  opposition,  assimil- 
ates all  to  itself,  and  forms  out  of  the  most  heterogeneous  and  dis- 
cordant materials  a  kingdom  of  surpassing  glor)',  whose  uniting 
principle  is  adoring  subjection  "  to  Him  that  loved  them."  —  "  Will 
draw  all  men  *  unto  Me,'  "  says  He.  What  lips  could  venture  to 
utter  such  a  word  but  His,  which  "  dropt  as  an  honeycomb,'*  whose 
manner  of  speaking  was  evermore  in  the  same  spirit  of  conscious 
equality  with  the  Father?   Thie  he  eald,  eignltVIng  what  death  he 

ebould  die  —  i.  /.,  "  by  being  lifted  up  from  the  earth "  on  "  the 
accursed  tree "  (ch.  3.  14 ;  8.  28).  34.  We  have  heard  out  Of  the 
law  —  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  referring  to  such  places 
as  Psalm  89.  28,  29 ;  no.  4 ;  Daniel,  2.  44 ;  7.  13,  14.    that  Cbrlet 

—  the  Christ  "  endureth  for  ever."  and  how  eayeet  thou,  The  Son 
of  Man  must  be  lifted  up,  &C.  —  How  can  that  consist  with  this 
"  uplifting  I"  They  saw  very  well  both  that  He  was  holding  Him- 
self up  as  the  Chiist^  and  a  Christ  to  die  a  violent  death/  and  as  that 
Tan  counter  to  all  their  ideas  of  the  Messianic  prophecies,  they 
were  glad  to  get  this  seeming  advantage  to  justify  their  unyielding 

altitude.    35,  36.  Yet  a  little  while  is  the  light  with  you,  walk 

while  ye  have  the  light,  4c.—  Instead  of  answering  their  question. 
He  warns  them,  with  mingled  majesty  and  tenderness,  against 
trifling  with  their  last  brief  opportunity,  and  entreats  them  to  let 
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in  the  Light  while  they  had  it  in  the  midst  of  them,  that  themselves 
might  be  "  light  in  the  Lord."  In  this  case,  all  the  clouds  which 
hung  around  His  Person  and  Mission  would  speedily  be  dispelled, 
while  if  they  continued  to  hate  the  light,  bootless  were  adl  His 
answers  to  their  merely  speculative  or  captious  questions.    (See 

Luke,  13.  23.)    These  things  spake  Jesus,  and  departed,  and  did 

hide  bifliself  from  them  —  He  who  spake  as  never  man  spake, 
and  immediately  after  words  fraught  with  unspeakable  dignity 
and  love,  had  to  "Hide  Himselr'  from  His  auditors?  What 
then  must  they  have  been?  He  retired,  probably  to  Bethany. 
(The  parallels  are,  Matthew,  21.  17 ;  Luke,  21.  37.)  37-41. 
It  is  the  manner  of  this  evangelist  alone  to  record  his  own 
reflections  on  the  scenes  he  describes ;  but  here,  having  ar- 
rived at  what  was  virtually  the  close  of  our  Lord's  public 
ministry,  he  casts  an  aflfecting  glance  over  the  fruitlessness 
of  His  whole  ministry  on  the  bulk  of  the  now  doomed  people. 

tlioagh  he  had  done  so  many  miracles— The  word  used  suggests 
their  nature  as  well  as  number,   that  the  Saying  of  Esaias  might 

he  fkllfllied — q.d.^  "This  unbelief  did  not  at  all  set  aside  the  pur- 
poses of  God,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fulfilled  them.'*    therefbre  uiey 

oould  not  believe,  because  Esaias  said  again.  He  bath  blinded 
their  eyes^  ^at  they  should  not  see,  &,c.— That  this  expresses  a 

positive  Divine  act^  by  which  those  who  willfully  close  their  eves  and 
narden  their  hearts  against  the  truth  are  judicially  shut  up  m  their 
unbelief  and  impenitence,  is  admitted  by  all  candid  critics  [as 
Olshausbn],  though  many  of  them  think  it  necessary  to  contend 
that  this  is  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  the  human  will, 

which  of  course  it  is  not.    These  things  said  Lsaias,  when  he  saw 

his  glory,  and  spake  of  him  —  a  key  of  immense  importance  to  the 
opening  of  Isaiah's  vision  (Isaiah,  6),  and  all  similar  Old  Testament 
representations.  "  The  Son  is  *  the  King  Jehovah '  who  rules  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  appears  to  the  elect,  as  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment THE  Spirit,  the  invisible  Minister  of  the  Son,  is  the  Director 
of  the  Church  and  the  Revealer  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart." 

[Olshausen.]  42, 43.  among  the  chief  rulers  also — rather,  '*  even 

of  the  rulers,"  such  as  Nicodemus  and  Joseph,  because  of  the 
Pharisees  —  f.^.,  the  leaders  of  the  sects  ;  for  they  were  of  it  them- 
selves, put  out  of  the  synagogue  —  See  ch.  o.  22, 34.  they  loved 
the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  6od—"  a  severe  remark, 

considering  that  several,  at  least,  of  these  persons  afterward  boldly 
confessed  Christ.  It  indicates  the  displeasure  with  which  God 
regarded  their  conduct  at  this  time,  and  with  which  He  continues 
to  regard  similar  conduct."  [Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  44-50. 
Jesus  cried  —  in  a  loud  tone,  and  with  peculiar  solemnity.  (Cf. 
ch.  7- 37)  and  said.  He  that  beiieveth, &C.— This  seems  to  be  a 
supplementary  record  of  some  weighty  proclamation,  for  which 
there  had  been  found  no  natural  place  before,  and  introduced  herir 
as  a  sort  of  summary  and  winding  up  of  His  whole  tesHmonj, 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

|-20J*At  rak  Last'Suppe*;  Jesus  Washes  the  Disciples*  Feet 
—THE  Discourse  arising  thereupon. — i.  When  iesue  knew  that 
kis  hour  was  come  that  he  should  depart  out  of  this  world  unto 

the  Father — On  these  beautiful  euphemisms  see  Luke,  9.  31,  51. 

having  loved  his  own  which  were  in  the  world,  he  loved  them  unto 

the  end  —  The  meaning  is,  that  on  the  very  edge  of  His  last 
sufferiixgs,  when  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  he  would  be 
absorbed  in  His  own  awful  prospects,  He  was  so  far  from  forget- 
ting "  His  own,"  who  were  to  be  left  struggling  "  in  the  world  '* 
af^ter  He  had  "  departed  out  of  it  to  the  Father"  ^h.  17. 11),  that  in 
His  care  for  them,  He  seemed  scarce  to  think  of  Himself  save  in 
connection  with  them  :  '*  Herein  is  love,"  not  only  '*  enduring  to 
the  end,"  but  most  afTectingly  manifested  when,  judging  by  a 
human  standard,  least  to  be  expected.  2.  supper  being  ended  — 
rather  "  being  prepared,"  "  being  served,"  or  "  going  on ; "  for  that 
it  was  not  "ended    is  plain  from  v,  26.    the  devil  having  now  — 

or,  "  already  "—  put  into  the  heart  of  Judas  to  betray  him—  refer- 

ring  to  the  agreement  he  had  already  made  with  the  chief  priests 

(Luke,  22. 3-6).  3.  Jesus  knowing  tnat  the  Father  had  given  all 
things  Into  his  hands,  &C. — This  verse  is  very  sublime,  and  as  a 
preface  to  what  follows,  were  we  not  familiar  with  it,  would  fill  us 
with  inexpressible  surprise.  An  unclouded  perception  of  His 
relation  to  the  Father,  the  commission  He  held  from  Him,  and  His 
approaching  Return  to  Him,  possessed  His  soul.    4,  5.  he  riscth 

from  supper,  and  laid  aside  nis(outer)garments— which  would 

have  impeded  the  operation  of  washing  —  and  took  a  towsi  and 

girded  himself —  assuming  a  servant's  dress,    began  to  wash  — 

"  proceeded  to  wash.*'     Beyond  all  doubt  tJu  feet  of  Judas  were 

washed,  as  of  all  the  rest.    6- 11.  Peter  salth,  Lord,  dost  thou 

wash  my  feet  ? — Our  language  cannot  bring  out  the  intensely  vivid 
contrast  between  the  "  thoiP*  and  the  "  »iy,"  which,  by  bringing 
them  together,  the  original  expresses,  for  it  is  not  English  to  say, 
"  Lord,  Thou  my  feet  dost  wash  ?  "  But  every  word  of  this  question 
is  emphatic.  Thus  far,  and  in  the  question  itself,  there  was  nothing 
but  the  most  profound  and  beautiful  astonishment  at  a  conde- 
scension, to  him  quite  incomprehensible.  Accordingly,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  already  Peter's  heart  rebelled  against  it 
as  a  thing  not  to  be  tolerated,  Jesus  ministers  no  rebuke  as  yet,  but 
only  bids  him  wait  a  little,  and  he  should   understand  it  alL 

Jesus  answered  and  said,  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now  ~  q,  ^.. 

Such  condescension  does  need  explanation  ;  it  is  fitted  to  astOti'^h. 
but  thou  Shalt  know  hereafter— "afterward"  meaning^^j^ft//, 
though  viewed  as  a  general  maxim,  applicable  to  all  dark  sayings 
in  God's  words,  and  dark  doings  in  God's  providence,  these  words 

are  full  of  consolation.    Peter  saith  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  never 

wash  —  more  emphatically,  "  Never  shalt  thou  wash  "  my  feet,  o,  d. 
"  That  is  an  incongruitv  to  which  I  can  never  submit."    How  like 

the  man !    If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me  —  What 

Peter  could  not  submit  to  was,  that  the  Master  should  serve  His 
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servant.  But  tht  whole  savtng  work  of  Christ  was  one  continuea  setiet 
of  such  services^  ending  with  and  consummated  by  the  most  self^sacri" 
ficing  and  transcendent  of  all  services:  The  Son  OF  Man  camb  n^t 
to  be  ministered  unto^  but  TO  MINISTER,  AND  TO  GIVE  His  LIFE  A 
Ransom  for  many.'*  (Mark,  lo.  45.)  If  Peter  then  could  not  sub. 
mit  to  let  his  Master  go  down  so  low  as  to  wash  his  feet,  how  should 
he  suffer  himself  to  be  served  by  Him  at  allt.  This  is  couched  under 
the  one-pregnant  word  *'  wash,"  which,  though  applicable  to  the 
lower  operation  which  Peter  resisted,  is  the  familiar  scriptural 
symbol  of  that  higher  cleansing,  which  Peter  little  thought  he  was 
at  the  same  time  virtually  putting  from  him.  //  is  not  humiHty  to 
refuse  what  the  Lord  cleigns  to  do  for  us,  or  to  deny  what  He  has  done, 
but  it  is  self-willed  presumption  —  not  rare,  however,  in  those  inner 
circles  of  lofty  religious  profession  and  traditional  spirituality,  which 
are  found  wherever  Christian  truth  has  enjoyed  long  and  undisturbed 
possession.  The  truest  humility  is  to  receive  reverentially,  and 
thankfully  to  own,  the  gifts  of  grace.  Lord,  OOt  ny  feet  ORlv,  b«t 
also  ny  hande  and  my  head  — ^.  d,,  "To  be  severed  from  Thee, 
Lord,  is  death  to  me :  If  that  be  the  meaning  of  my  speech,  I  tread 
upon  it ;  and  if  to  be  washed  of  Thee  have  such  significance,  then 
not  my  feet  only,  but  hands,  head,  and  all,  be  washed  ! "  This  artless 
expression  of  clinging,  life-and-death  attachment  to  Jesus,  and 
felt  dependence  upon  Him  for  his  whole  spiritual  well-being,  com- 
pared with  the  similar  saying  in  ch.  6.  68,  69  (on  which  see  notes), 
furnishes  such  evidence  of  historic  verity  as  no  thoroughly  honest 
mind  can  resist.  He  that  it  washed  —  in  this  thorough  sense,  to 
express  which  the  word  is  carefully  changed  to  one  meaning  to 
wash  as  in  a  bath,  needeth  HOt — to  be  so  washed  any  more,  save 
to  wash  his  f^et  —  needeth  to  do  no  more  than  wash  his  feet  (and 
here  the  former  word  is  resumed,  meaning  to  wash  the  hands  or 
feet),  but  Is  Ciean  every  whit—  or,  '*  as  a  whole."  This  sentence 
is  singularly  instructive.  Of  the  two  cleansings,  the  one  points  to 
that  which  takes  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  life, 
embracing  r^wi^/f^  absolution  from  sin  as  a  guilty  state,  and  entire 
deliverance  from  it  as  a  polluted  Hfe  (Revelation,  1.5;  I  Corin« 
thians,  6.  11,)  —  or,  in  the  language  of  theology,  Justijication  and 
Regeneration,  This  cleansing  is  effected  once  for  all,  and  is  never 
repeated.  The  other  cleansing,  described  as  that  of  "  the  feet,"  is 
such  as  one  walking  from  a  bath  quite  cleansed  still  needs,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  contact  with  the  earth.  (Cf.  Exodus,  30,  18,  10.)  It  is 
the  daily  cleansing  which  we  are  taught  to  seek;  when  in  the  spirit 
of  adoption  we  say,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven  ^forgive  us 
our  debts ;"  and  when  burdened  with  the  sense  of  manifold  short- 
comings,  as  what  tender  spirit  of  a  Christian  is  not  ?  is  it  not  a  relief 
to  be  permitted  thus  to  wash  our  feet  after  a  day's  contact  with  the 
earth  ?  This  is  not  to  call  in  question  the  completeness  of  our 
past  justification.  Our  Lord,  while  graciously  insisting  on  wash- 
ing Peter*s  feet,  refuses  to  extend  the  cleansing  farther,  that  the 
symbolical  instruction  intended  to  be  conveyed  might  not  be 
marred,  and  ye  are  clean  —  in  the  first  and  whole  sense,  bat  not 
all  —  important,  as  showing  that  Judas,  instead  of  being  as  true- 
hearted  a  disciple  as  the  rest  at  first,  and  meteXy  falling  ^woyafter- 
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ward-*- as  many  represent  it  —  mvtr exptritneed  that  cUansing  at 
ail  which  made  the  others  what  they  were.  12-15.  KbOW  ye  what  I 
bftVO  don^?  —  I.  ^.,  its  intent.  The  question,  however,  was  put 
merely  to  summon  their  attention  to  His  own  answer.  Y6  Ottll  Wt 
Master,  (Teacher) — and  Lord  —  learning oiXWvEL  in  the  one  capac- 
ity, obeying  Him  in  the  other,  and  ye  eay  well,  for  SO  I  am— The 
conscious  dignity  with  which  this  claim  is  made  is  remarkable, 
following  immediately  on  His  laying  aside  the  towel  of  service. 
Yet  what  is  this  whole  history  but  a  succession  of  such  astonishing 
contrasts  from  first  to  last  ?  If  I  then  —  the  Lord  —  have  washed 
your  feet — the  servants'  —  ye  —  but  fellow-servants  —  ought  to 
wash  one  another's  feet  —  not  in  the  narrow  sense  of  a  literal 
washing,  profanely  caricatured  by  Popes  and  Emperors,  but  by 
the  very  humblest  real  services  one  to  another.  16-17.  The  ser- 
vant Is  not  greater  than  his  Lord,ltC.  — an  oft  repeated  saying. 

(Matthew,  10.  24,  &c.)    If  ye  know  theee  things,  happy  are  ye  if 

ye  do  then  —  a  hint  that  even  among  real  Christians  the  doing 
of  such  things  would  come  lamentably  short  of  the  knowing,  18, 
19*. I  speak  not  of  you  all  — the  "happy  are  ye,"  of  v.  17,  being 
on  no  supposition  applicable  to  Judas.    I  know  whom  I  have  choseu 

—  in  the  hitrher  sense.    But  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fullllled — 

f .  ^.,  one  has  been  added  to  your  number,  by  no  accident  or  mis- 
take, who  is  none  of  Mine,  but  just  that  he  might  fulfill  his 
predicted  destiny.  He  that  eateth  bread  with  me  — "did  eat  of 
my  bread**  (Psalm  41.  9)  as  one  of  my  family ;  admitted  to  the 
nearest  familiarity  of  disci pleship  and  of  social  life,  hath  lifted 
up  his  heel  against  me —  turned  upon  me,  adding  insult  to  injury. 
(Cf.  Hebrews,  10.  29.)  In  the  Psalm  immediate  reference  is  to 
Ahithophel's  treachery  against  David  (2  Samuel^  17),  one  of  those 
scenes  in  which  the  parallel  of  his  story  with  that  of  his  great 
Antitype  is  exceedingly  striking.  "  The  eating  bread  derives  a 
fearful  meaning  from  the  participation  in  the  sacramental  supper,  a 
meaning  which  must  be  applied  for  ever  to  all  unworthy  communi- 
cants, as  well  as  to  all  betrayers  of  Christ  who  eat  the  bread  of 
His  Church." — [Stier,  with  whom,  and  others,  we  af  ree  in  think- 
ing that  Judas  partook  of  the  Lord's  supper.]    I  tell  you  before, 

that  when  it  comes  to  pass,  ye  may  believe —and  it  came  to  pass 

when  they  deeply  needed  such  confirmation.   20.  He  that  receiveth 

whomsoever  1  send,  receiveth  me,  &,o.  —  See  Matthew,  10.  40. 

The  connexion  here  seems  to  be  that  despite  the  dishonour  done 
to  Him  by  Judas,  and  similar  treatment  awaiting  themselves,  they 
were  to  be  cheered  by  the  assurance  that  their  ofi[ice,  even  as  His 
own,  was  Divine. 

21-30.  The  Traitor  Indicated — He  Leaves  the  Supper 
Room.  21.  When  Jesus  had  thus  isaid.  He  was  troubled  in  spirit, 
and  testmed  and  said :  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  one  of  you 

shall  betray  me  —  The  announcement  of  v.  18  seems  not  to  have 
been  plain  enough  to  be  quite  apprehended,  save  by  the  traitor 
himseu.  He  will,  therefore,  speak  it  out  in  terms  not  to  be  mis- 
understood. But  how  much  it  cost  Him  to  do  this,  appears  from 
the  "trouble"  that  came  over  His  "spirit,"  visible  emotion,  no 
doubt,  before  He  got  it  uttered.  What  wounded  susceptibility 
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does  this  disclose,  and  what  exquisite  delicacy  in  His  tocial  inter- 
course with  the  twelve  to  whom  He  cannot,  without  an  effort, 

breaic  the  subject !    23.  the  ditciples  looked  one  on  amitlier, 

doubting  of  whom  he  epafce— Further  intensely  interesting  par- 
ticulars are  given  in  the  other  Gospels,  (i)  "  They  were  exceeding 
sorrowful "  (Matthew,  26.  22).  (2)  "  They  began  to  inquire  among 
themselves  which  of  them  it  was  that  should  do  this  thing  "  (Luke, 
23.  23).  (3)  '*  They  began  to  say  unto  Him  one  by  one,  is  it  I,  and 
another,  is  it  I  ? "  Generous,  simple  hearts !  They  abhorred  the 
thought,  but  instead  of  putting  it  on  others,  each  was  only  anxious 
to  purge  himself ^  and  know  if  he  could  be  the  wretch.  Their  put- 
ting it  at  once  to  Jesus  Himself  as  knowing,  doubtless,  who  was 
to  do  it  was  the  best,  as  it  certainly  was  the  most  spontaneous  and 
artless  evidence  of  their  innocence.  (4)  Jesus,  apparently,  while 
this  questioning  was  going  on,  added :  "  The  Son  of  man  goeth 
as  it  is  written  of  Him,  but  woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  Son 
of  Man  is  l>etrayed  !  It  had  been  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not 
been  bom  "  (Matthew,  26.  24).  (5)  **  Judas,"  Uist  of  all^  "  answer^ 
and  said:  Lord,  is  it  If*'  evidently  feeling  that  when  all  were 
saying  this,  if  he  held  his  peace,  that  of  itself  would  draw  suspicion 
upon  nim.  To  prevent  this  the  question  is  wrung  out  of  him  but, 
perhaps,  amid  the  stir  and  excitement  at  the  table,  in  a  half- 
suppressed  tone,  as  we  are  inclined  to  think,  the  answer  also  was: 
"Thou  hast  said*'  (Matthew,  26.  25.),  or,  possibly,  by  little  more 
than  a  sign  ;  for  from  v.  28,  it  is  evident  that  till  the  moment  when 
he-  went  out  he  was  not  openly  discovered.    23-26.  there  wat 

leaning  on  leeae'  boeom  one  of  his  dleeiplee,  whom  Jesns  loved— 

Thus,  modestly,  does  our  evangelist  denote  himself  as  reclining 

next  to  Jesus  at  the  table.    Peter  beckoned  to  him  to  ask  who  ft 

should  be  of  whom  He  spake  — reclining,  probably,  at  the  cor- 
responding place  on  the  other  side  cf  Jesus.  Ho  then  lying— 
rather  "leaning  over"  on  Jesus'  bosom,  saith  —  in  a  wkispcr, 
"Lord,  who  is  it?"  Jesus  answered — also  inaudibly,  \\\e  answer 
being  communicated   to    Peter,   perhaps,  from  behind — He  tO 

whom  I  shall  give  a  sop  when  I  have  dipped  it— a  piece  of 

the  bread  soaked  in  the  %vine  or  the  sauce  of  the  dish ;  one  of 
the  ancient   ways   of  testifying  peculiar  regard ;  Cf.  v.  t8,  "  he 

that  eateth  bread  with  me:'    And  When  he  had  dipped,  he  gave 

It  to  Jndas,  &0.  —  Thus  the  sign  of  Judas'  treachery  was  an  affect- 
ing expression,  and  the  last,  of  the  Saviour's  wounded  love !    27- 

30.  after  the  sop  Satan  entered  Into  him— Very  solemn  are  these 

brief  bints  of  the  successive  steps  by  which  Judas  reached  the 
climax  of  his  guilt.  "  The  devil  had  already  put  it  into  his  heart 
to  betray  his  Lord."  Yet  who  can  tell  what  struggles  he  went 
through  ere  he  brought  himself  to  carry  that  suggestion  into  effect? 
Even  after  this,  however,  his  compunctions  were  not  at  an  end. 
With  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  already  in  hispossession  he  seems 
still  to  have  quailed  —  and  can  we  wonder  ?  When  Jesus  stooped  to 
wash  his  feet,  it  may  be  the  last  struggle  was  reaching  its  crisis. 
But  that  word  of  the  Psalm,  about  "  one  that  ate  of  his  bread  who 
would  lift  up  his  heel  against  Him,"  probably  all  but  turned  the 
dread  scale,  and  the  still  more  explicit  announcement,  that  C^ 
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of  those  sitting  with  Him  at  the  table  should  betray  Him,  would 
beget  the  thought,  "  I  am  detected  ;  it  is  now  too  late  to  draw 
back."  At  that  moment  the  sop  is  given ;  offer  of  friendship  is 
once  more  made  —  and  how  affecttngly !  But  already  **  Satan  has 
entered  into  him^  and  though  the  Saviour's  act  might  seem  enough 
to  recall  him  even  yet,  hell  is  now  in  his  bosom,  and  he  says 
within  himself, '*  tlie  die  is  cast ;  now  let  me  go  through  with  it ; 
fear,  begone  V  (See  Matthew,  I2k.  43-45)  Then  said  Jesus  untO 
him,  That  thou  doest,  do  quickly  —  q.  d.,  "  Why  linger  here  ?  Thy 
presence  is  a  restraint,  and  thy  work  stands  still ;  thou  hast  the 
wages  of  iniquity,  go  work  for  it !  '*  no  man  knew  for  what  intent 
he  spake  this  unto  him  . . .  some  thought  Jesus  saht,  Buy  what  we 

neeo  .  .  .  or  give  to  the  poor  —  a  very  important  statement,  as 
showing  how  carefully  Jesus  had  kept  the  secret,  and  Judas  his 

hypocrisv,  to  the  last.    He  then,  having  received  the  sop,  went 

immediately  out — severing  himself /^^^/r  from  that  holy  society 
with  which  he  never  had  any  spiritual  sympathy,    and  It  was  night 

—  but  far  blacker  night  in  the  soul  of  Judas  than  in  the  sky  over 
his  head. 

31-38.  Discourse  AFTER  THE  Traitor's  Departitre — Peter's 
Self.Confidenc£ —  His  Fall  Predicted.  31.  When  he  was  gone 
out  Jesus  said:  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  gtorifled  —These  remark- 

able  words  plainly  imply  that  up  to  this  moment  our  Lord  had 
spoken  under  a  painful  restraint,  the  presence  of  a  traitor  within 
the  little  circle  of  His  holiest  fellowship  on  earth  preventing  the 
free  and  full  outpouring  of  His  heart ;  as  is  evident,  indeed,  from 
those  oft-recurring  clauses :  "  Ye  are  not  all  clean,"  "  I  speak  not 
of  you  all,"  &c.  "Now"  the  restraint  is  removed,  and  the 
embankment  which  kept  in  the  mighty  volume  of  living  waters 
having  broken  down,  they  burst  forth  in  a  torrent  which  only 
ceases  on  His  leaving  the  supper-room  and  entering  on  the  next 
stage  of  His  great  work,  the  scene  in  the  garden.  But  with  what 
words  is  the  silence  first  broken  on  the  departure  of  Judas  ?  By 
no  reflections  on  the  traitor  and,  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  by 
no  reference  to  the  dread  character  of  His  own  approaching  sufier- 
ings.  He  does  not  even  name  them  saVe  by  announcing,  as  with 
a  burst  of  triumph,  that  the  hour  of  His  glory  has  arrived  !  And 
what  is  very  remarkable,  in  five  brief  clauses  He  repeats  this  word 
••  glorify "  five  times,  as  if  to  His  view  a  coruscation  of  glories 
played,  at  that  moment,  about  the  Cross.    (See  ch.  12.  23.)    God  Is 

florifled  in   Him  —  the  glory  of  each  reaching  its  zenith  in  the 
>eath  of  the  Cross !    If  God  be  glorifled  in  Him,  God  shall  also— 

in  return  and  reward  of  this  highest  of  all  services  ever  rendered 
to  Him  or  capable  of  being  rendered,  glorify  Him  in  Himself, 
and  straightway  glorify  Him  —  referring  now  to  the  resurrection 
and  exaltation  of  Christ  after  this  service  was  over,  including  all 
the  honor  and  glory  then  put  upon  Him,  and  that  will  for  ever 
encircle  Him  as  Head  of  the  new  creation.    33-35.  Little  children 

—  From  the  height  of  His  own  glory  He  now  descends  with  sweet 
pity  to  His  "little  children,"  all  now  His  own.  This  term  of 
endearment,  nowhere  else  used  in  the  Gospels,  and  once  only 
employed  by  Paul  (Galatians,  4.  19).  is  appropriated  by  the  beloved 
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disciple  himself  who,  no  fewer  than  seven  times,  employs  it  in  his 
first  epistle,  ye  •hall  seek  Me  —  feel  the  want  of  Me.  as  I  said  to 
the  Jews  — ch.  7.  34;  8.  21.     But,  O.  in  what  a  different  sense ! 

a  new  oominanilneRt  I  dive  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another ;  as 
I  have  loved  you  that  ye,  also,  love  one  another,  &r0.— This  was 

the  new  feature  of  it.  Christ's  love  to  His  people  in  giving  His 
life  a  ransom  for  them  was  altogether  new  and,  consequently,  as  a 
model  and  standard  for  their's  to  one  another.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, something  transcending  the  great  moral  law,  which  is  "  the 
old  commandment "  (i  John,  2.  7,  and  see  Mark,  12.  28-33),  l>ut 
that  law  in  a  new  and  peculiar  form.    Hence  it  is  said  to  be  both 

new  and  old{i  John,  2.  7,  8).    by  this  Shall  all  Risn  know  that  ye 

are  my  disciples  —  the  disciples  of  Him  who  laid  down  His  life 

for  those  He  loved,    if  ye  have  love  one  to  another,  IbC— for  My 

sake  and  as  one  in  Me ;  for  to  such  love  men  outside  the  circle  of 
believers  know  right  well  tliey  are  entire  strangers.  Alas,  how 
little  of  it  there  is  even  within  this  circle!  36-38.  Peter  said-- 
seeing  plainly  in  these  directions  how  to  behave  themselves,  that 
He  was,  indeed,  going  from  them.  Lord,  whither  goost  thOH?  — 
having  hardly  a  glimmering  of  the  real  truth.    Jesus  answered : 

Thou  canst  not  follow  me  now,  but  thou  shaft  follow  me  after- 
ward —  How  different  from  what  He  said  to  the  Jews,  "  Whither  I 
80 ye  cannot  come'*  (ch.  8.  21).  Why  not  now  7  I  will  lay  down- my 
fe  for  your  sake  —  he  seems  now  to  see  that  it  was  death  Christ 
referred  to  as  what  would  sever  Him  from  them,  but  is  not  stag- 
gered at  following  Him  thither.  JesHS  answered :  Witt  thou  lay 
down  thy  life  (tor  my  sake  ?  —In  this  repetition  of  Peter's  words 
there  is  deep  though  affectionate  irony,  and  this  Peter,  himself, 
would  feel  for  many  a  day  after  his  recovery  as  he  retraced  the 
painful  particulars.    Verily ...  the  cock,  4c.—  See  Luke,  22.  31-34. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1-31.  Discourse  at  the  TABtE,  after  Supper.  — "  We  now 
come  to  that  portion  of  the  evangelical  history  which  we  may  with 
propriety  call  its  Holy  of  Holies.  Our  Evangelist,  like  a  conse- 
crated priest,  alone  opens  up  to  us  the  view  into  this  sanctuary.  It 
is  the  record  of  the  last  moments  spent  by  the  Lord  in  the  midst 
of  His  disciples  before  His  passion,  when  words  full  of  heavenly 
thought  flowed  from  His  sacred  lips.  All  that  His  heart,  glowing 
with  love,  had  still  to  sav  to  His  friends,  was  compressed  into  this 
short  season.  At  first  (from  ch.  13.  31),  the  intercourse  took  the 
form  of  conversation ;  sitting  at  table,  they  talked  fhmiliarly  to- 
gether. But  when  (14.  31)  the  repast  was  finished,  the  language 
of  Christ  assumed  a  loftier  strain  ;  the  disciples  assembled  around 
their  Master,  listened  to  the  words  of  life,  and  seldom  spoke  a 
word  (only  ch.  16.  17,  29).  At  length,  in  the  Redeemer's  sublime 
intercessory  prayer,  His  full  soul  was  poured  forth  in  express 
petitions  to  His  heavenly  Father  on  behalf  of  those  who  were 
His  own.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  these  last  chapters,  that  they  treat 
almost  exclusively  of  the  most  profound  relations  —  as  that  of  the 
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Son  to  the  Father,  and  of  both  to  the  Spirit,  that  of  Christ  to  tho 
Church,  of  the  Church  to  the  world,  and  so  forth.  Moreover,  a 
considerable  portion  of  these  sublime  communications  surpassed 
the  point  of  view  to  which  the  disciples  had  at  that  tiflie  attained  ; 
hence  the  Redeemer  frequentlj  repeats  the  same  sentiments  in 
order  to  impress  them  more  deeply  upon  their  minds,  and,  because 
of  what  they  still  did  not  understand,  points  them  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  would  remind  them  of  all  His  sayings,  and  lead  them 

into  all  truth.    (14.  26).    [Olshausen].    i.  Let  not  your  heart  bo 

troubled,  &0. —  what  myriads  of  souls  have  not  these  opening 
words  cheered  in  deepest  gloom,  since  first  they  were  uttered ! 

ye  believe  In  6od— absolutely,  believe  also  in  me— ^.  </.,  "Have 

the  same  trust  in  Me."  What  less,  and  what  else,  can  these  words 
mean  ?  And  if  so,  what  a  demand  to  make  by  one  sitting  famil- 
iarly with  them  at  the  supper  table  !  Cf.  the  saying,  ch.  5.  17,  for 
which  the  Jews  took  up  stones  to  stone  Him,  as  "  making  himself 
equal  with  God  "  {v.  18).  But  it  is  no  ttansfer  of  our  trust  from 
its  proper  Object ;  it  is  but  the  concentration  0/ our  trust  in  the  Un- 
seen  and  Impalpable  One  upon  His  Own  Incarnate  Son,  by  which 
that  trust,  instead  of  the  distant,  unsteady  and  too  often  cold  and 
scarce  real  thing  it  otherwise  is,  acquires  a  conscious  realitj, 
warmth,  and  power,  which  makes  all  things  new.     This  is  Chfts- 

Hanity  in  brief  2, 3.  in  Hiy  Father'o  bouso  are  .many  mansion^  — 

and  so  room  for  all,  and  a  place  for  each.  If  not  I  WOUid  have  told 
you — ^.  </.,  "  I  would  tell  you  so  at  once,  I  would  not  deceive 

you.**    I  go  to  prepare  a  place  fbr  you  —  to  obtain  for  you  a  right 

to  be  there,  and  to  possess  your  "  place."  I  will  oomo  again  and 
receive  you  unto  myself — sttictfy,  at  His  personal  appearing; 
but  in  a  secondary  and  comforting  sense,  to  each  individually. 
Mark  again  the  claim  made: — to  come  again  to  receive  His 
people  ^to  Himself  that  where  He  is,  there  may  they  be  also." 
He  thinks  it  ought  to  be  enough  to  be  assured  that  they  shall  be 
where  He  is  and  in  His  keeping,    4,  7.  whither  I  gO  yO  knOW  ... 

Thomae  salth,  Lord,  we  linow  not  whither  thou  goest.    Jesus 

Salth,  I  am  the  way,  &C. —  By  saying  this.  He  meant  rather 
to  draw  out  their  inquiries  and  reply  to  them.  Christ  is  *'thb 
Way  "  to  the  Father  —  "  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but 
by  Me."  He  is  "  the  TRtrrH  "  of  all  we  find  in  the  Father  when 
we  get  to  Him,  "  For  in  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fullness  of  the  God- 
head bodily"  (Colossians,  2. 9),  and  He  is  all  "THE  life"  that  shall 
ever  flow  to  us  and  bless  us  from  the  Godhead  thus  approached 
and  thus  manifested  in  Him  —  *' this  is  the  true  God  and  eternal 
life"(i  John,  5.  20).  fk-om  hencefbrth — now,  or  from  this  time, 
understand.  8-12.  The  substance  of  this  passage  is  that  the  Son' 
is  the  ordained  and  perfect  manifestation  of  the  Father,  that  His 
own  word  for  this  ought  to  His  disciples  to  be  enough  ;  that  if  any 
^oubts  remained  His  works  ought  to  remove  them  (see  ch.  10.  37, 
38) ;  but  yet  that  these  works  of  His  were  designed  merely  to  aid 
weak  faith,  and  would  be  repeated,  nay,  exceeded  by  His  disciples, 
in  virtue  of  the  power  He  would  confer  on  them  auter  His  depar- 
ture. His  miracles  the  apostles  wrought,  though  wholly  in  His 
name  and  by  His  power ;  and  the  " greater"  works — not  in  degree 
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but  in  kind  —  were  the  conversion  of  thousands  in  a  day,  by  His 

Spirit  accompanying  them.    13, 14.  whatsoever  ve  ask  In  my  name 

*— as  Mediator,  that  will  I  do  —  as  Head  and  Lord  of  the  King- 
dom of  God.  This  comprehensive  promise  is  emphatically  re- 
peated in  V.  14.    15-17.  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  oommanilmeati. 

Xad  I  will  pray  the  Father,  &C.~This  connection  seems  designed 
to  teach  that  the  proper  temple  for  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  Jesus  is 
a  heart  filled  with  that  love  to  Him  which  lives  actively  for  Him, 
and  so  this  was  the  fitting  preparation  for  the  promised  gift.  He 
shall  give  you  another  Comiorter— a  word  used  only  by  John  ;  in 
his  Gospel  with  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  his  First  Epistle  (2. 
i),  with  reference  to  Christ  Himself.  Its  proper  sense  is  an  *'  advo- 
cate," ** patron,'*  "helper."  In  this  sense  it  is  plainly  meant  of 
Christ  (i  John,  2.  i),  and  in  this  sense  it  comprehends  all  the  com- 
fort  as  well  as  aid  o(  the  Spirit's  work.  The  Spirit  is  here  prom- 
ised as  One  who  would  supply  Chrises  ovm  place  in  His  absence. 

that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever  —  never  go  away,  as  Jesus 
was  going  to  do  in  the  body,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive.  &c. 
See  I  Corinthians,  2. 14.    He  dwelleth  with  vou,  and  shall  be  in 

you  —  Though  the  proper  fullness  of  both  tnese  was  yet  future, 
our  Lord,  by  using  both  the  present  and  the  future,  seems  plainly 
to  say  that  they  alreadv  had  the  germ  of  this  great  blessing.  18-20. 
I  will  leave  you  comfortless — in  a  bereaved  and  desolate  condi- 
tion —  or  (as  Marg:)  "  orphans."  I  will  COmc  tO  yOU  —  "  I  come  " 
or  "  am  coming  *'  to  you,  i,  e.^  plainly  by  the  Spirit^  since  it  was  to 
make  His  departure  to  be  no  bereavement,  WOrid  SCCth  ("behold- 
eth")  me  no  more,  b|lt  ye  see  ("behold")  me ~ His  bodily  pres- 
ence,  being  all  the  sight  of  Him  which  "  the  world  "  ever  had,  or 
was  capable  of,  it  "beheld  Him  no  more"  after  His  departure  to 
the  Father ;  but  b^  the  coming  of  the  Spirit,  the  presence  of  Christ 
was  not  only  continued  to  His  spiritually  enlightened  disciples,  but 
rendered  far  more  efficacious  and  blissful  than  His  bodily  presence 
had  been  ^/Tfv  the  Spirit's  coming,  because  I  live  —  not  "shall 
live,"  only  when  raised  from  the  dead  ;  for  it  is  His  unextinguish- 
able.  Divine  life  of  which  He  speaks,  in  view  of  which  His  death 
and  resurrection  were  but  as  shadows  passing  over  the  sun*s  glori- 
ous disc.  Cf.  Luke,  24.  5 ;  Revelation,  i.  18,  "  the  Living  One."* 
And  this  grand  saying  Jesus  uttered,  Tvith  death  immediately  in  view. 
What  a  brightness  does  this  throw  over  the  next  clause,  "  Ye  shall 
live  also !"  "  Knowest  thou  not,"  said  Luther  to  the  King  of  ter- 
rors, "  that  thou  didst  devour  the  Lord  Christ,  but  wert  obliged  to 
give  him  back,  and  wert  devoured  of  Him  ?  So  thou  must  leave 
me  undevoured  because  I  abide  in  Him»  and  live  and  suffer  for  His 
name's  sake.  Men  may  hunt  me  out  of  the  world  —  that  I  care  not 
for  —  but  I  shall  not  on  that  account  abide  in  death,  I  shall  live 
with  my  Lord  Christ,  since  I  know  and  believe  that  Helivethl'* 
[Quoted  in  Stier.]    At  that  day  — of  the  Spirit's  coming.     Yo 

shall  know  that  I  am  in  my  Father,  ye  In  me,  I  in  you  —  See 
ch.  17.  22,  23.  21-24.  He  that  hath  my  commandments  and 
keepeth  them,  4o.— See  v,  15,  16.    my  Father  will  love  him 

and  I  —  Mark  the  sharp  line  of  distinction  here,  not  only  be- 
tween the  Divine    persons,  but    the  actings  of   love  in    each, 
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respectively,  towara  true  disciples.  JudM  saKh,  not  Itcariot — 
Beautiful  parenthesis  this !  The  traitor  being  no  longer  present, 
we  needed  not  to  be  told  that  this  question  came  not  from  him. 
But  it  is  as  if  the  evangelist  had  said:  "A  very  different  Judas 
from  the  traitor,  and  a  very  different  question  from  any  that  he 
would  have  put."  Indeed  [as  one  In  Stier  says,]  we  never  read  of 
Iscariot  that  he  entered  in  any  way  into  his  Master's  words,  or  ever 
put  a  question  even  of  rash  curiosity  (though  it  may  be  he  did,  but 
that  nothing  from  him  was  deemed  fit  for  immortality  in  the 
Gospels  but  his  name  and  treason),  bow  manifest  thyself  to  HS, 
and  not  to  the  world?  —  a  most  natural  and  proper  question, 
founded  on  v,  19,  though  interpreters  speak  against  it  as  Jewish, 

we  will  come  and,  make  our  abode  witb  him  — Astonishing  state- 
ment! In  the  Father's  "coming"  He  "refers  to  the  revelation 
of  Him  cts  a  Father  to  the  soul,  which  does  not  take  place  till  the 
Spirit  comes  into  the  heart,  teaching  it  to  cry,  Abba,  Father," 
FOlshausen.]  The  "  abode  "  means  a  permanent,  eternal  stay  !  (Cf. 
Leviticus,  26.  11,  12  ;  Ezekiel,  37.  26,  27  ;  2  Corinthians,  6. 16  ;  and 

cmtrast  Jeremiah,  14.  8).  25, 26.  He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and 
bring  ait  to  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you,  &c. 

—  See  V,  16,  17.  As  the  Son  came  in  the  Father's  name,  so  the 
Father  shall  send  the  Spirit  "f»  my  name"  says  Jesus,  i.  ^.,  with 
like  Divins  p<river  and  authority  to  reproduce  in  their  souls  what 
Christ  taught  them,  ''bringing  to  living  consciousness  what  la^ 
like  slumbering  gems  in  their  minds.  [OCshausen.]  On  this 
rests  the  credibility  and  ultimate  Divine  authority  of  THE  Gospel 
History.  The  whole  of  what  is  here  said  of  the  Spirit  is  decisive 
of  His  Divine  personality^  "he  who  can  regard  all  the  per- 
sonal  expressions  applied  to  the  Spirit  in  these  three  chapters 
('  teaching.'  .  *  reminding,'  *  testifving,'  *  coming,'  *  convincing,' 
'guiding/  'speaking/'  'hearing,  * prophecying/  'taking'),  as 
being  no  other  than  a  long  drawn  out  figure,  deserves  not  to  be 
recognized  even  as  an  interpreter  of  intelligible  words,  much  less 
an  exposition  of  Holy  Scripture."  r.STiER.1  27.  Peace  i  leave 
with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you  ~  If  the  two  preceding  verses 
sounded  like  a  note  of  preparation  for  drawing  the  discourse  to  a 
close,  this  would  sound  like  a  farewell.  But  O  how  different  from 
ordinary  adieus  !  It  is  a  parting  word,  but  of  richest  import,  the 
customary  "peace"  of  a  parting  friend  sublimed  and  transfigured. 
As  "  the  Prince  of  Peace  "  (Isaiah,  9.  6).  He  brought  it  into  flesh, 
carried  it  about  in  His  own  person  ("  My  peace  "),  died  to  make 
it  ours,  left  it  as  the  heritage  of  His  disciples  upon  earth,  implants 
and  maintains  it  by  His  Spirit  in  their  hearts.  Many  a  legacy  is 
"  left  *•  that  is  never  "  given  "  to  the  legatee,  many  a  gift  destined 
that  never  reaches  its  proper  object.  But  Christ  is  the  executor  of 
His  own  Testament;  the  peace  He  "leaves"  He  "gives"  Thus 
all  is  secure,  not  aS  the  world  qlveth  — in  contrast  with  the 
world.  He  gives    sincerely,  substantially,  eternally.     28,  29.  If  ye 

loved  me  ye  would  reiolce.  because  I  said,  I  go  unto  the  Father, 
for  my  Father  Is  greater  than  I  — These  words  which  Arians  and 

Socinians  perpetually  quote  as  triumphant  evidence  against  the 
proper  Divinity  of  Christ,  really  yield  no  intelligible  sense  on 
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tneir  principles.  Were  a  holy  ntan  on  nis  death-bed,  beholding 
his  friends  in  tears  at  the  prospect  of  losing  him,  to  say :  "  Ye 
ought  rather  to  joy  than  weep  for  me,  and  would  if  ye  really 
loved  me,"  the  speech  would  be  quite  natural.  But  if  they 
should  ask  him,  why  joy  at  his  departure  was  more  suitable 
than  sorrow,  would  they  not  start  back  with  astonishment,  if  not 
horror,  were  he  to  reply :  "  Because  my  Father  is  greater  than  If  " 
Does  not  this  strange  speech  from  Christ's  lips  theHypresuppose  such 
teaching  on  His  part  as  would  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  them 
to  thinlc  He  could  gain  any  thing  by  departing  to  the  Father,  and 
make  it  necessary  for  Him  to  say  expressly  that  there  was  a  sense 
in  which  He  ccu/ti  do  so.  Thus,  this  startling  explanation  seems 
plainly  intended  to  correct  such  misapprehensions  as  might  arise 
from  the  emphatic  and  reiterated  teaching  oi  His  proper  equality 
with  tlie  Father — as  if  so  Exalted  a  Person  were  incapable  of  any 
accession  by  transition  from  this  dismal  scene  to  a  cloudless 
heaven  and  the  very  bosom  cf  the  Father  —  and  by  assuring  them 
that  this  was  not  the  case,  to  make  them  forget  their  own  sorrow- 
in  His  approaching  joy.    3o»  31.  Hereafter!  will  not  talk  much 

with  you  —  "I  have  a  little  more  to  say,  but  my  work  hastens 
apace,  and  the  approach  of  the  adversary  will  cut  it  short.'*    for 

tne  Prince  of  this  world  — see  ch.  12.  31.  cometb  — with  hostile 

intent,  for  a  last  grand  attack,  having  failed  in  his  first  formidable 
assault,  Luke  4,  from  which  he  "departed  (only)  for  a  season^*  (v. 
13).  and  hath  nothitg  in  ne  —  nothing  of  His  o-iun  —  nothing  to^ 
fasten  on.  Glorious  saying !  The  truth  of  it  is,  that  which  makes 
the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ  the  life  of  the  world.  (Hebrews,, 
o.  14 ;  I  John,  3.  5  ;  2  Corinthians,  5.  21.)  But  that  the  world  nay 
Know  that  I  love  the  Father,  &,c.  — The  sense  must  be  completed 
thus :  "  But  to  the  Prince  of  the  world,  though  he  has  nothing  in 
me,  I  shall  yield  myself  up  even  unto  death,  that  the  world  may 
know  that  I  love  and  obey  the  Father,  whose  commandment  it  is 
that  I  give  my  life  a  ransom  for  many/'  Ari$e,  let  US  00  hence  — 
Did  they  then,  at  this  stage  of  the  discourse,  leave  the  supper- 
room,  as  some  able  interpreters  conclude?  If  so,  we  think  our 
evangelist  would  have  mentioned  it :  see  ch.  i8.  I,  which  seems 
clearly  to  intimate  that  they  then  only  left  the  supper-room.  But 
what  do  the  words  mean  if  not  this?  We  think  it  was  the  dictate 
of  that  saying  of  earlier  date,  "  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized 
with,  and  how  am  I  straigfUened  till  it  be  accomplished  T^  a  spon- 
taneous and  irrepressible  expression  of  the  deep  eagerness  of  His 
spirit  to  get  into  the  conflict,  and  that  if,  as  is  likely,  it  was 
responded  to  somewhat  too  literally  by  the  guests  who  hung  on 
His  lips,  in  the  way  of  a  movement  to  depart,  a  wave  of  His  hand 
would  be  enough  to  show  that  He  had  yet  more  to  say  ere  they 
broke  up  ;  and  that  disciple,  whose  pen  was  dipped  in  a  love  to 
his  Master  which  made  /AWr  movements  of  small  consequence,  save 
when  essential  to  the  illustration  of  His  words,  would  record  this 
little  outburst  of  the  Lamb  hastening  to  the  slaughter,  in  the  very 
midst  of  His  lofty  discourse ;  while  the  efifect  of  it,  if  any,  upon 
His  hearers  as  of  no  consequence,  would  naturally  enough  be 
passed  over. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

I-I7.  Discourse  at  the  Supper-Table  Continued,  i-ff. 
TJu  spiritutU  orutuss  of  Christ  and  His  people^  and  His  relatian  to 
them  as  the  Sottrce  of  all  their  spifitual  life  and  fruitfvlness^  are 
liere  beautifully  set  forth  by  a  figure  familiar  to  Jewish  ears. 
(Isaiah,  5.  i,  &c.)  I  am  the  true  Vine  — of  whom  the  Vine  of 
nature  is  but  a  shadow,  my  Father  the  husbandmaJI  —  the  great 
Proprietor  of  the  Vineyard,  the  Lord  of  the  Spiritual  kingdom. 
(It  is  surely  unnecessar)'  to  point  out  the  claim  to  supreme  divinity 

involved  in  this.)    every  branch  in  me  that  beareth  not  frnit . . . 

every  branch  that  beareth  fhlit  —  As  in  a  fruit  tree,  some  branches 
may  De  fruitful^  others  quite  barren^  according  as  there  is  a  vital 
connection  between  the  branch  and  the  stock,  or  no  vital  connection  ; 
80  the  disciples  of  Christ  may  be  spirituallv  fruitful  or  the  reverse, 
according  as  they  are  vitally  and  spiritualty  connected  with  Christ, 
or  but  extemalh  and  mechanically  attached  to  Him.  The  fruit- 
less He  "takcth  away"  (see  v,  6);  the  fruitful  He  "purgeth" 
("  cleanseth,"  ••pruncth") — stripping  it^  as  the  husbandman  does, 
of  what  is  rank  and  luxuriant  (Mark,  4.  19),  "  that  it  may  bring 
iorth  more  fruit ;"  a  process  often  painful,  but  no  less  needful 
and  beneficial,  than   in  the  natural  husbandry.      Now — ratheV, 

"Already''  ye   are  Clean  through  ("by  reason  of)  the  word  I 

have  spoken  to  you  —  already  in  a  purified,  fruitful  condition,  in 
consequence  of  the  long  action  upon  them  of  that  searching 
"word"  which  was  "as  a  refiner's  fire."  (Malachi,  3.  2,  3.)    abide 

in  me,  and  I  In  you ;  as  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  Itself, 

except  It  abide  In  the  vine,  &C.  — As  all  spiritual  fruitfulncss 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  mutual  inhabitation^  and  living,  active 
interprenetation  (so  to  speak)  of  Christ  and  his  disciples,  so  here 
the  keeping  up  of  this  vital  connection  is  made  essential  to  con- 
tinued fruitfulness.  without  me  — ** apart,"  or  "vitally  discon- 
nected from  Me."      ye  can  do    nothing  —  spiritually,  acceptably. 

If  a  man  abide  not  In  me,  he  Is  cast  forth  as  a  branch . . .  wKn- 
ered. . .  cast  Into  the  lire  . . .  burned  — The  one  proper  use  of 

the  vine  is  to  bear  fruit;  failing  this,  it  is  good  for  one  ether  thing 
—fuel,    (See  Ezekiel,  15.  1-5.)     How  awfully  striking  the  figure, 

in  this  view  of  it  \    If  ye  abide  In  me,  and  my  words  In  you  — 

Mark  the  change  from  the  inhabitation  of  Himself  to  that  of  His 
words,  paving  the  way  for  the  subsequent   exhortations  {v.  9,  10). 

ask  what  ye  will,  and  It  shall  be  done  unto  you— because  this 

indwelling  of  His  words  in  them  would  secure  the  harmony  of 

their  askings  with  the  Divine  will,    glorlfled  that  ye  bear  much 

fruit — not  only  from  His  delight  in  it  for  its  own  sake,  but  as 


from  "  the  juices  of  the  Living  Vine."  SO  shall  ye  be  my  dis- 
CipleS  —  evidence  your  discipleship.  9-1 1,  continue  VO  HI  my 
love — not,  "Continue  to  love  me." but,  "  Continue  in  the  posses- 
sion and  enjo^'ment  of  My  love  to  you  ;"  as  is  evident  from  the 

next  words,    if  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall  abide  in  my 

love^"*^^  obedient  spirit  of  true  discipleship  cherishing  and 
attraaing  the  continuance  and  increase  of  Christ's  love  ;  and  this, 
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He  adds,  was  the  secret    even  of  His  own  "  abiding  in   His 

Father's  love ! "  12-16.  That  ye  love  one  another,  4c.  —  See  ch. 
13.  34>  35-  greater  love  hath  no  nan  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends— the  emphasis  lies  not  on 
"friends,"  but  on  ^* laying  down  his  life**  for  them.  q.  </.,  "One 
can  show  no  greater  regard  for  those  dear  to  him  than 
to   give    his    life    for    them,    and    this    is    the    love     3'e    shall 

find  in  Me."  ye  are  my  friends,  If  ye  do  whatsoever  I  com- 
mand you  —  "hold  yourself  in  absolute  subjection  to  Me." 
Henceforth  I  call  VOU  not  servants  — f.  e.,  in  tlu  sense  explained  in 
the  next  words  ;  K)r  servants  He  still  calls  them  {v.  20),  and  they 
delight  to  call  themselves,  in  the  sense  of  being  "  under  law  to 

Christ "  (I  Corinthians,  9.  29).    the  servant  knowoth  not  what  his 

lord  doeth  —  knows  nothing  of  his  master's /Axmj  and  reasons^  but 
simply  receives  and  executes  his  orders,    but  friends,  for   all 

things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made  known  unto 

you  —  admitted  you  to  free,  unrestrained  fellowship,  keeping  back 
nothing  from  you  which  I  have  received  to  communicate.  (Cf. 
Genesis,  18.  17  ;  Psalm  25.  14  ;  Isaiah,  50. 4).  Ye  have  not  ohosen 
me.  but  I  you  —  a  wholesome  momento  after  the  lofty  things  He 
had  just  said  about  their  mutual  indwelling,  and  the  unreserved- 
ness  of   the  friendship'  they  had  been  admitted   to.    ordained 

("  appointed  ")  you,  that  ye  should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit —>.  e., 
give  yourselves  to  it.     and  that  your  ft'uit  should  remain  — 

showing  itself  to  be  an  imperishable  and  ever  growing  principle. 

(Cf.  Proverbs,  4.  18 ;  2  John,  8.)   that  whatsoever  ye  snail  ask, 

«C. —  See  V,  7.  17.  21.  The  substance  of  these  important  verses 
has  occurred  more  than  once  before.     (Matthew,  10.  34-36 ;  Luke, 

12. 49-53,  &c.)  22-25. —  See  ch.  9.  39-41.  if  I  had  not  come  and 
spoken  unto  them,  they  had  not  had  sin  —  comparatively  none ; 

all  other  sins  being  light  compared  with  the  rejection  of  the  Son 

of  God.  now  they  have  no  cloak  for  their  sin  — rather,  "pre- 
text." If  I  had  not  done  the  works  which  none  other  did  — 
See  ch.  12.  37.    that  the  word  might  be  fhlfliied,  They  hated 

me  without  a  cause  —  quoted  from  the  Messianic  Psalm,  69. 
4,  applied  also  in  the  same  sense,  ch.  2.  17 ;  Acts,  i.  20 ;  Romans, 

II.  9,10;  15.3.    26-27.  —  See  ch;  i4.  16-17.    ye  shall  also  bear 

witness  —  rather,  "arc  witnesses;"  with  reference  indeed  to  their 
future  witness-bearing,  but  putting  the  emphasis  upon  \}\Ci\t  present 
ample  opportunities  for  acquiring   their   qualifications  for  that 
great  office,  inasmuch  as  they  had  been  "  with  Him  from  the  begin 
ning."    (See  Luke,  i.  2). 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

1-33.  Discourse   at   the   Supper  Table   Concluded,    i,  5. 
These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  that  ye  should  not  be  offbnd- 

ed,  &C. —  both  the  warnings  ana  the  encouragements  just  given. 

they  shall  put  you  out  of  the  synaaoones  — (ch.  o.  22;  12.42.) 
the  time  oonetn,  that  whosoever  kinetii  jrou  will  think  that  be 

doeth  Sod  service  —  The  words  mean  religious  service — "f^at  he 
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is  offering  a  service  to  God."  (So  Saul  of  Tarsus,  Galatians.  i. 
13, 14 ;  Philemon,  3.  6.)  these  thiliSS  I  said  not  at  ("  from  '*)  ttie 
beginniog —  He  had  said  it  pretty  early  (L.  6.  22),  but  not  quite  as 

in  V.  2.    oecauee  I  was  with  you.    But  now  I  go  my  way  to  hin 

that  sent  me,  &C.  —  While  He  was  with  them,  the  world's  hatred 
was  directed  chiefly  against  Himself;  but  His  departure  would 
bring  it  down  upon  them  as  His  representatives,  and  none  of  yOH 
asiinh  me,  Whither  goest  thou  ?  They  had  done  so  in  a  sort,  ch. 
13.  36 ;  14.  5 ;  but  He  wished  more  intelligent  and  eager  inquiry 

on  the  subject.  6, 7.  But  beoauso  I  have  said  these  things,  sor- 
row hath  filled  your  heart— Sorrow  had  too  much  paralyzed 
them,  and  He  would  rouse  their  energies,    it  is  expedient  for  yOU 

that  I  go  away. 

My  Saviour,  can  ft  ever  be, 

That  I  should  gmin  by  kMing  thee  ? — [KeUe,'\ 

Yes.  for  if  I  00  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  oome  unto  you. 
but  if  I  go  I  will  send  Him  unto  you  —  See  ch.  7.  39 ;  14. 16.    And 

when  he  IS  oome,  he  will,  4o.  —  "  This  is  one  of  the  passages  most 
pregnant  with  thought  in  the  profound  discourses  of  Christ ;  with 
a  few  great  strokes  depicting  all  and  every  part  of  the  ministry  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  world  —  His  operation  with  reference  tc 
individuals  as  well  as  the  mass,  on  believers  and  unbelievers  alike. 
[Olsh.]  he  will  reprove  — This  is  too  weak  a  word  to  express 
what  is  meant.  ''Reproof"  is  indeed  implied  in  the  term  em- 
ployed, and  doubtless  the  work  begins  with  it.  But  ''convict"  or 
"convince*'  is  the  thing  intended;  and  as  the  one  expresses  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  on  the  unbelieving  portion  of  mankind,  and  the 
other  on  the  believing^  it  is  better  not  to  restrict  it  to  either,    of 

sin,  because  they  believed  not  on  me— As  all  sin  has  its  root  in 

unbelief,  so  the  most  aggravated  form  oi  unbelief  is  the  rejection 
of  Christ.  The  Spirit,  however,  in  fastening  this  truth  upon  the 
conscience,  does  not  extinguish^  but,  on  the  contrary,  consummate 
find  intensify,  the  sense  of  all  other  sins,    of  rightOOUSnesS,  bOOaueO 

I  go  to  my  Father,  and  ye  see  me  no  more*- Beyond  doubt,  it  is 

Chfist's  personal  righteousness  which  the  Spirit  was  to  bring  home 
to  the  sinner's  heart.  The  evidence  of  this  was  to  lie  in  the  great 
historical  fact,  that  He  had  "gone  to  His  Father  and  was  no  more 
visible  to  men  ; "  for  if  His  claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  had  been  a  lie,  how  should  the  Father,  who  is  "a 
jealous  God,"  have  raised  such  a  blasphemer  from  the  dead  and 
exalted  him  to  His  right  hand  ?  But  if  He' was  the  **  Faithful  and 
True  Witness,"  the  Father's  "  Righteous  Servant,"  "  His  Elect,  in 
whom  His  soul  delighted,"  then  was  His  departure  to  the  Father, 
and  consequent  disappearance  from  the  view  of  men,  but  the 
fitting  consummation,  the  august  reward,  of  all  that  He  did  here 
below,  the  seal  of  His  mission,  the  glorification  of  the  testimony 
which  He  bore  on  earth,  by  the  reception  of  its  Bearer  to  the  Fa- 
ther's bosom.  This  triumphant  vindication  of  Christ's  rectitude  is  to 
us  Divine  evidence,  bright  as  heaven,  that  He  is  indeed  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  God's  Righteous  Servant  to  justify  many,  because  He 
bare  their  iniquities.    (Isaiah,   53.  11.)    Thus  the  Spirit,  in  this 
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claaae,  is  seen  convincing  men  that  there  is  in  Christ  perfect  relief 
under  the  sense  of  sin  of  which  he  had  before  convinced  them ; 
and  so  far  from  mourning  over  His  absence  from  us  as  an  irre- 
parable loss,  we  learn  to  glory  in  it,  as  the  evidence  of  His  perfect 
acceptance  on  our  behalf,  exclaiming  with  one  who  understood 
this  point :  **  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect? 
It  is  God  Chat  justifieth.  Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  It  is 
Christ  that  died  ;  yea^  rather  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  '*  &c.  (Romans,  8. 33, 34.)  of  Judgmcat,  beoaiM 
tm  prince  of  thio  WOrid  It  Judfjed  — J^  supposing  that  the  final 
judgment  is  here  meant,  the  point  of  this  clause  is,  even  by  good 
interpreters,  quite  missed.  The  statement,  *'  the  prince  of  this 
world  is  judged**  means,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  the  same  as 
that  in  en.  12.  31,  "Now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out ;*"* 
and  both  mean  that  his  dominion  over  men  or  his  power  to  enslave 
and  so  to  ruin  them,  is  destroyed.  The  death  of  Christ  "  judged  *' 
or  judicially  overthrew  him  and  he  was,  thereupon,  "  cast  out**  or 
expelled  from  his  usurped  dominion.  (Hebrews,  2.  14 ;  i  John, 
3.  8  ;  Colossians,  2.  15.)  Thus,  then,  the  Spirit  shall  bring  home 
to  men's  conscience  (i)  the  sense  of  //»,  consummated  in  the 
rejection  of  Him  who  came  to  "  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 
(2)  The  sense  of  perfect  relief  in  the  righteousness  of  the  Father's 
servant,  now  fetched  from  the  earth  that  spurned  Him  to  that 
bosom  where  from  everlasting  He  had  dwelt ;  and  (3)  the  sense  of 
emancipation  from  the  fetters  of  Satan,  whose  judgment  brings  to 
men  liberty  to  be  holy  and  transformation  out  of  servants  of  the 
devil  into  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord  Almighty.  To  one 
class  of  men,  however,  all  this  will  carry  conviction  only;  they 
**  will  not  come  to  Christ,"  revealed  though  He  be  to  them  as  the 
life-giving  One,  that  they  may  have  life.  Such,  abiding  voluntarily 
under  the.  dominion  of  the  prince  of  this  world,  are  judged  in  hts 
judgment^  the  visible  consummation  of  which  will  be  at  the  great 
day.  To  another  class,  however,  this  blessed  teaching  will  have 
another  issue,  translating  them  out  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son.     12-15.  «vneil  He,  the  Spirit 

of  truth,  is  come. . .  be  eMI  not  epeak  of  himself— 1.  ^.,  from 

Himself,  but  like  Christ  Himself,  '*  what  He  hears,"  what  is  given 
Him  to  communicate.  He  will  show  yott  things  to  come  —  lefer- 
ring  specially  to  those  revelations  which,  in  the  Epistles  partially, 
but  most  fullv  in  the  Apocalypse,  open  up  a  vista  into  the  future 
of  the  kingdom  of  Gpd,  whose  horizon  is  the  everlasting  hills. 

He  shall  glorify  me ;  ftor  he  shall  receive  of  mine  and  show  it  ante 

you —  Thus  the  whole  design  of  the  Spirit's  office  is  to  gloriff 
Christ,  not  in  His  own  person,  for  this  was  done  by  »he  rather 
when  He  exalted  Him  to  His  own  right  hand,  but  in  the  view  and 
estimation  of  men.  For  this  purpose  He  was  to  ''receive  of 
Chiist^  all  the  truth  relating  to  Christ,  '*  and  show  it  urto  them,'*  or 
make  them  to  discern  it  in  its  own  light.  The  subjective  nature  of 
the  Spirit's  teaching,  the  discovery  to  the  souls  of  men  of  what  is 
Christ  outtvardly,  is  here  very  clearly  expressed  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  vanity  of  looking  for  revelations  of  the  Spirit  which  shall 
do  any  thing  beyond  throwing  light  in  the  soul  upon  what  Christ 
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Himself  is,  and  taught,  and  did  upon  earth,  atl  tllingt  that  the 
Father  hath  are  -mine  —  a  plainer  expression  than  this  q{ absolute 
community  with  the  Father  in  all  things  cannot  be  conceived, 
though  the  "all  things  "  here  have  reference  to  the  things  of  the  king- 
dom of  grace,  which  the  Spirit  was  to  receive  that  He  might  show  it 
to  us.     We  have  here  a  wonderful  glimpse  into  the  inner  relations 

of  the  Godhead.  16-22.  A  little  while  and  ye  thall  not  tee  me,  and 
agala  a  little  while  and  ye  ehall  see  me,  becanse  I  00  to  the  Father 

•^  The  "  joy  of  the  world  "  at  their  "  not  seeing  nim  "  seems  to 
show  that  His  removal  from  them  by  death  was  what  He  meant ; 
and  in  that  case,  their  "  joy  at  again  seeing  Him  "  points  to  their 
transport  at  His  re-appearance  among  them  on  His  resurrection^ 
when  they  could  no  longer  doubt  His  identity.  At  the  same  time 
the  sorrow  of  the  widowed  Church  in  the  absence  of  her  Lord  in 
the  heavens,  and  her  transport  at  His  personal  return,  are  certainly 
here  expressed.    24-28.  At  that  day  —  of  the  dispensation  of  the 

Spirit,  as  ch.  14.  20.    ye  ehall  ask  ('*  inquire  of  ^')  me  nothing  — 

by  reason  of  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit's  teaching,    (ch.  14.  26  ;  16. 

13 ;  and  Cf.  i  John,  2.  27.)    hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing  in  my 

name  —  for  "  prajrer  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  prayer  to  Christ, 
presuppose  His  glorifeationJ*  [Olshausen.]  ask  —  when  I  am 
gone,  **  in  my  name."  in  proverbs  —  in  obscure  language,  opposed 
to  "  showing  plainly  " — t.  ^.,  by  the  Spirit's  teaching.  I  say  not,  I 
will  pray  the  Father  for  you  —  as  if  He  were  not  of  Himself  dis- 
posed to  aid  you  :  Christ  does  pray  the  Father  for  his  people,  but 
not  for  the  purpose  of  inclining  an  unwilling  ear.    for  the  Father 

himself  loveth  you,  because  ye  have  loved  me  —  This  love  of 

theirs  is  that  which  is  called  for  by  God's  eternal  love  in  the  gift 
of  his  Son  mirrored  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  believe,  and  resting 
on  His  dear  Son.  I  eame  forth  from  the  Father,  IbO.,  q.  d.^  "And 
ye  are  right,  for  I  have  indeed  so  come  forth,  and  shall  soon  re- 
turn whence  I  came."  This  echo  of  the  truth,  alluded  to  in  the 
preceding  verse,  seems  like  thinking  aloud,  as  if  it  were  grateful 
to  His  own  spirit  on  such  a  subject  and  at  such  an  hour.     29,  30. 

His  disoiples  said,  Now  speakest  thou  plainly,  and  speakest  no 

proverb, «0.  —  hardly  more  so  than  before;  the  time  for  perfect 
plainness  was  yet  to  come  ;  but  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  His 
meaning  (it  was  nothing  more),  they  eagerly  express  their  satis- 
faction, as  if  glad  to  make  any  thing  of  His  words.  How  touch- 
ihgly  does  thi$  show  both  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts  and  the  in- 
fantile character  of  their  faith  !  31-33.  Jesus  answered,  Do  ye  now 
believe  ?  — q.  d.,  **  It  is  well  ye  do,  for  it  is  soon  to  be  tested,  and 

in  a  way  ve  little  expect.*'  the  hour  oometb,  yea,  is  now  come, 
that  ye  snail  be  scattered,  every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leave 
me  alone;  and  yet  I  am  not  alone— A  deep  and  awful  sense  of 

w/vng  experienced  is  certainly"  expressed  here,  but  how  lovingly  » 
That  he  was  not  to  be  utterly  deserted,  that  there  was  One  who  would 
not  forsake  Him,  was  to  Him  matter  of  ineffable  support  and  con- 
solation ;  but  that  He  should  be  without  all  human  countenance 
and  cheer,  who  as  Man  was  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  law  of 
sympathy,  would  fill  themselves  with  as  much  shame ^  when  they 
Afterward  recurred  to  it,  as  the  Redeemer's  heart  in  his  hour  or 
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neea  wita  pungent  sorrow,  **  I  looked  for  some  to  take  pity,  but 
there  was  none ;  and  for  comforters,  but  I  found  none."    (Psalm 

69.  20.)   beeaase  the  Father  is  with  me  —  how  near,  and  with 

what  sustaining  power,  who  can  express  ?  These  things  I  have 
spoken  unto  you  —  not  the  immediately  preceding  words,  but  this 
whole  discourse,  of  which  these  were  the  very  last  words,  and 

which  He  thus  winds  up.    that  in  me  ye  might  have  peace  —in 

the  sublime  sense  before  explained.  (See  ch.  14. 27.)  inthe  worid 
ye  shall  have  tribulation  —  specially  arising  from  its  deadly  oppo- 
sition to  those  who  "  are  not  of  the  world,  but  chosen  out  of  the 
world."  So  that  the  *'  peace"  promised  was  far  from  an  unruffled 
one.  I  have  overcome  the  world  —  not  only  before  you,  but  for 
you,  that  ye  ma-  be  able  to  do  the  same,    (i  John,  5.  4.5.) 


CHAPTER  XVII 

1-26.  The  Intercbssory  Prayer.  See  en.  14.  i.  Had  this 
prayer  net  been  recorded,  what  reverential  reader  would  not  have 
exclaimed :  O  to  have  been  within  hearing  of  such  a  prayer  as 
that  must  have  been,  which  wound  up  the  whole  of  His  past 
ministry  and  formed  the  point  of  transition  to  the  dark  scenes 
which  immediately  followed  !  But  here  it  is,  and  with  such  signa-- 
ture  of  the  lips  that  uttered  it.  that  we  seem  rather  to  hear  it  from 
Himself  than  read  it  from  the  pen  of  His  faithful  reporter.     1-3. 

These  words  spaks  Jesus  and  lifted  up  his  eyes— '*  John  very 

seldom  depicts  the  gestures  or  looks  of  our  Lord,  as  here.  But 
this  was  an  occasion  of  which  the  impression  was  indelible,  and 
the  upward  look  could  not  be  passed  over.    [Alpord.I    Father, 

the  hour  Is  come— See  ch.  13.  31,  32.    glorify  thy  Son  — Put 

honour  upon  thy  Son  by  countenancing,  sustaining  and  carryinff 

Him  through  that  "hour."  given  ("gavest")  him  power  over  all 
flesh  —  Matthew,  11.  27;  28.  18-20.    give  eternal  lifiB  to  as  many 

as,  &e. —  /tV.,  "to  all  that  which  thou  hast  given  him.'*    (See  ch. 

6.  37-40.)   This  Is  (that)  life  eternal  that  they  might  (may)  know, 

&C. —  This  life  eternal,  then,  is  not  mere  conscious  and  unending 
existence,  but  a  life  of  acquaintance  with  God  in  Christ.  (Job, 
22.  21.)  thee,  the  only  true  God  —  the  sole  personal  living  God  ; 
in  glorious  contrast  equally  with  heathen  polytheism^  philosophic 
naturalism  and  mystic  pantheism,  and  JeSttS  Christ  whom  thou 
hast  sent — This  is  the  only  place  where  our  Lord  gives  Himself 
this  compound  name,  afterward  so  current  in  apostolic  preaching 
and  writing.  Here  the  terms  are  used  in  their  strict  signification, 
•*  Jesus,**  because  He  ''saves  His  people  from  their  sins ; "  "  Christ,** 
as  anointed  vf\\\i  the  measureless  fullness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the 
exercise  of  His  saving  offices  (see  Matthew,  i.  16) ;  "Whom  thou 
HAST  SENT,  *'  in  the  plentitude  of  Divine  authority  and  power  to 
save.  "The  very  juxtaposition  here  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the 
Father  is  a  proof,  by  implication,  of  our  Lord's  Godhead.  The 
knowledge  of  God  and  a  creature  could  not  be  eternal  life,  and 
such  an  association  of  the  one  with  the  other  would  be  incon- 
ceivable."   [Alford.]    4, 5.  I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth  — 
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rather,  *'  I  glorified  "  (for  the  thing  is  conceived  as  now  past),    \ 

have  llaithetf  C*  I  fiiushed  ")  the  work  wliieb  Umi  gavest  ne  to  do 

— It  is  very  important  to  preserve  in  the  translation  the /or/  tense, 
used  in  the  original,  otherwise  it  might  be  thought  that  the  work 
already  "/tnished"  was  only  what  He  had  done  bg/ore  uttering  thai 
prayer]  whereas,  it  will  be  observed  that  our  Lord  speaks  through- 
out as  already  beyond  this  present  scene  (v,  is,  &c.),  and  so  must 
be  supposed  to  include  in  His  "finished  work"  the  "decease 
which  He  was  to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem."  And  HOW  —  in  retnm, 
glorify  thou  me — The  *^ I  thee*'  and  ^^Thou  me*'  are  so  placed  in 
the  original,  each  beside  its  fellow,  as  to  show  that  a  pbrpbct 
RECIPROCITY  OF  SERVICES  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  first,  and  then  of 
the  Father  to  the  Son  in  return,  is  what  our  Lord  means  here  to 

express,    with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  hef»ro  the  world 

was  —  when  "  in  the  bc^nning  the  Word  was  with  God"  (ch.  1. 1), 
"the  only-begotten  Son  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father^  (ch.  I.  i8). 
With  this  pre-existent  glory  which  He  veiled  on  earth,  He  asks  to 
be  reinvested,  the  design  of  the  veiling  being  accomplished,  not, 
however,  simply  as  before,  but  now  in  our  nature,  6-8.  From 
praying  ifor  Himself  He  now  comes  to  pray  for  His  disciples.  I 
Httve  Ifianlfested  (*'  I  manifested")  thy  name  —  His  whole  character 

towaird  mazikind.  to  the  iROn  thott  gaveot  iie  out  of  the  world  — 
Sse  ch.  6.  37-40.   they  have  known,  ourely,  that  I  came  out  fh»m 

thee  —  See  ch.  16.  30, 31.  9-14.  I  pray  for  them  —  not  as  individu- 
als merely,  but  as  representatives  of  all  such  in  every  succeeding 
a>e  (see  v,  23).  not  fbr  the  world — for  they  had  been  given  Him 
^^out  o/i^it  world  "(z'.  6),  and  had  been  already  transformed  into 
the  very  opposite  of  it.    The  things  sou7ht  for  them,  indeed,  are 

applicable  only  to  such,    all  mine  are  tliitte,  and  thine  are  mine  — 

ht.,  **  AH  my  things  are  thine  and  thy  things  are  mine."  (On  this 
use  of  the  neuter  gendett  see  ch.  6.  37-40.)  Absolute  community  op 
PROPERTY  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  here  expressed  as 
nakedly  as  words  can  do  it.  See  v,  5.  I  am  no  more  In  the  world  (see 
tf:  4>b0tthe8e  are  in  the  world  —J.  d.,  "  Though  my  struggles  are  at 
an  end,  thelr's  are  not ;  though  I  have  gotten  beyond  that  scene 
of  strife,  I  cannot  sever  myself  in  spirit  from  them,  left  behind  and 
only  just  entering  on  their  great  conflict.'*  Holv  Father  ~- an  ex- 
pression He  no-.vhere  else  uses^  "father**  is  His  wonted  appella- 
tion, but  **hofy'*  is  here  prefixed,  because  His  appeal  was  to  that 
perfection  of  the  Father's  nature,  to  "  keep "  or  preserve  them 
from  being  tainted  by  the  unholv  atmosphere  of  "  the  world  *'  they 
were  still  in.  keep  throuah  thine  own  name  — rather,  "in  thy 
name;"  in  the  exercise  of  that  gracious  and  holy  character  for 

which  He  was  known,    that  they  may  be  one —  See  t;.  01.    I  kept 

(guarded)  them  In  thy  name  — acting  as  thy  Representative  oil 

earth,    none  of  them  loet,  but  the  eon  of  perdition— "It  is  not 

implied  here  that  the  son  of  perdition  was  one  of  those  whom  the 
Father  had  given  to  the  Son,  but  rather  the  contrary,  ch.  13.  r8. 
[W.  &  W.J  It  is  just  as  in  L.  4.  26-27,  where  we -are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  the  woman  of  Sarepta  (in  Sidon)  was  one  of  the  widows 
of  Israel^  nor  Naaman  the  Syrian  one  of  the  lepers  in  Ismel^  though' 
the  language-^ the  same  as  here  —  might  seem  to  express  that 
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•on  of  perdition  — doomed  to  it.    (2  Thessalonians,  2,  3  ;  Mark, 

14.  91.)   I  opeak  ia  tke  worid,  that  tliey  Biif|ht  liave  my  Joy  fal- 

ililod  in  tiiemoelvet— f.  </.,  "  Such  a  strain  betits  rather  the  upper- 
sanctuary  than  the  scene  of  conflict ;  but  I  speak  so  "  in  the  world" 
that  My  joy,  the  joy  I  experience  in  knowing  that  such  interces- 
sions are  to  be  made  for  them  by  their  absent  Lordi  may  be  tasted 
by  those  who  now  hear  them,  and  by  all  who  shall  hereafter  read 

the  record  of  them.    15-19.    I  pray  not  tliat  tbou.oliouiileot  take 

tliom  ont  of  the  world  — for  that,  though  it  would  secure  their  own 
safety,  would  leave  the  world  unblessed  by  their  testimony,    iHit 

keep  tliem  from  tiio  evil  — all  evil  in  and  01  the  world.  They  are 
not  of  thie  world,  even  at  I  an  not  of  the  world—  See  ch.  15. 18, 

19.  This  is  reiterated  here,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  prayer  which 
follows.  Sanoftliy  them  — As  the  former  prayer,  *'Keep  them," 
was  negative^  zsking  proUctiou  for  them  from  the  poisonous  element 
which  surrounded  and  pressed  upon  their  renewed  nature,  so  this 
prayer,  "  Sanctify  them,"  is  positive,  asking  the  advancevient  and 
completion  of  their  begun  santification.  throngh  (or  "  in  '^  thy 
truth  —  God's  revealed  truth,  as  the  medium  or  element  of  sanctw 
fication ;  a  statement  this  of  immense  importance,  thy  word  ie 
truth  —  Cf.  ch.  IS-  3  ;  Colossians,  i.  5 ;  Ephesians.  i,  13.  Ao  thon 
hae  eent  ("  sentest  *')  me  Into  the  world,  even  oo  have  I  alee  eent 

("sent  I  also")  them  into  the  world  —  As  their  mission  was  to 
carry  into  effect  the  purposes  of  their  Master's  mission,  so  our 
Lord  speaks  of  the  authority  in  both  cases  as  co-ordinate,    and  for 

their  eakee  I  sanctify  (consecrate)  myself,  that  they  also  might 

("may")  be  sanotlHeo  (consecrated) r-" The  only  difference  be* 
tween  the  application  of  the  same  term  to  Christ  and  the  disciples 
is,  as  applied  to  Christ,  that  it  means  only  to  "  consecrate,"  where- 
as, in  application  to  the  disciples,  it  means  to  "  consecrate  "  with 
the  additional  idea  of  previous  sanctification,  since  nothing  but 
what  is  holy  can  be  presented  as  an  offering.  The  whole  self- 
sacrificing  work  of  the  disciples  appears  here  as  a  mere  result  of 
the  offering  of  Christ.  [OLSHAUSENij  through  (or  "  in  ")  the  truth 
—  Though  the  article  is  wanting  in  the  original  here,  we  are  not 
to  translate,  as  in  the  margin,  "  truly  sanctified  ;  '*  for  the  reference 
seems  plainly  to  be  to  "  the  truth  "  mentioned,  v.  17  (see  there). 
20-33.  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone  — This  very  important  ex- 
planation, uttered  in  condescension  to  the  bearers  and  readers  of 
this  prayer  in  all  time,  is  meant  not  merely  of  what  follows,  but  of 
the  whole  prayer,  them  also  which  shall  believe- The  majority 
of  the  best  MSS.  read  "which  believe,"  all  future  time  being 
viewed  as  present^  while  the  present  is  viewed  as  past  and  gone. 

that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  in  me,  and  I  In  thee,  that 

they  may  be  one  in  us—  The  indtuelHng  spirit  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  is  the  one  perfect  bond  of  union,  knitting  up  into  a  living 
unity,  first,  all  believers  among  themselves ;  next,  this  unity  into 
one  still  higher,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  (Observe,  that 
Christ  never  mixes  Himself  up  with  His  discifles  as  He  associates 
Himself  with  the  Father,  but  says  I  in  THEM  and  THEY  in  us.)    that 

the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sgnt  ("  sentest '')  me  —  So 

the  grand  impression  upon  the  world  at  large,  that  the  Mission  of 
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Christ  is  Divine,  is  to  be  made  by  the  umiy  of  His  disfipUs,  Of 
course,  then,  it  must  be  something  that  shall  be  visible  ^er  per- 
ceptible to  the  world.  What  is  it,  then  ?  Not  certainly  a  merely 
formal,  mechanical  unity  of  eeclesiastical  machinery.  For  as  that 
may,  and  to  a  large  extent  does  exist,  in  both  the  Western  and 
Eastern  Churches,  with  little  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  yea  much, 
with  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  cannot  dwell,  so  instead  of 
convincing  the  world  beyond  its  own  pale  oi  the  Divinity  of  the  Gos- 
pel, it  generates  infidelity  to  a  large  extent  within  its  own  bosom. 
But  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  illuminating,  transforming  and  reigning 
in  the  hearts  of  the  genuine  disciples  of  Christ,  drawing  them  to 
each  other  as  members  of  one  family,  and  prompting  them  to  loving 
co-operation  for  the  good  of  the  world  —  this  is  what,  when  suffi- 
ciently glowing  and  extended,  shall  force  conviction  upon  the 
world  that  Christianity  is  Divine.  Doubtless,  the  more  that  differ- 
ences among  Christians  disappear — the  more  they  can  agree  even 
in  minor  matters — the  impression  upon  the  world  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  greater.  But  it  is  not  dependent  upon  this  ;  for  living 
and  loving  oneness  in  Christ  is  sometimes  more  touchingly  seen 
even  amid  and  in  spite  of  minor  differences,  than  where  no  such 
differences  exist  to  try  the  strength  of  their  deeper  unity.  Yet  till 
this  living  brotherhood  in  Christ  shall  show  itself  strong  enough 
to  destroy  the  sectarianism,  selfishness,  carnality  and  apathy 
that  eat  out  the  heart  of  Christianity  in  all  the  visible  sections 
of  it,  in  vain  shall  we  expect  the  world  to  be  overawed  by  it.  It  is 
when  "  the  Spirit  shall  be  poured  upon  us  from  on  high,"  as  a 
Spirit  of  truth  and  love,  and  upon  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
territory  alike,  melting  down  difference  and  heart-burnings, 
kindling  astonishment  and  shame  at  past  unfruitfulness,  draw- 
ing forth  longings  of  catholic  affection,  and  yearnings  over  a 
world  lying  in  wickedness,  embodying  themselves  in  palpable 
forms  and  active  measures^ it  is  then  that  we  may  expect  the 
effect  here  announced  to  be  produced,  and  then  it  will  be  irre- 
sistible. Should  not  Chi  istians  ponder  these  0ings  ?  "  should  not  the 
same  mind  be  in  them  which  was  also  in  Chfist  yesus"  about  this 
matter  f  shculd  not  His  prayer  be  theirs?    and  the  gtorv  whlch  thoU 

gavMt  ("  hast  given ")  m6  I  have  given  them,  that  they  may  be 

one,  even  ae  we  are  one  —  The  last  clause  shows  the  meaning  of 
the  first.  It  is  not  the  future  glory  of  the  heavenly  state,  but  the 
secret  of  that  present  unity  just  before  spoken  of;  the  glory  ^  there- 
fore, of  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  Chtist ;  the  glory  of  an  accepted 
state,  of  a  holy  character,  of  evtrj  grace.    I  In  them,  and  thoU  in 

me.  that  thev  may  be  made  perrect  in  one.  — See  v.  21.    24-26. 

Father,  I  will  —  The  majesty  of  this  style  of  speaking  is  quite 
transparent.  No  petty  criticism  will  be  allowed  to  fritter  it  away 
in  any  but  superficial  or  perverted  readers,    be  with  me  where  I 

am  —  See  ch.  14.  3.    that  they  may  behold  my  glory  whicli  thou 

bast  given  me — Seez/.  5.  Christ  regards  it  as  glory  enough  for 
us  to  De  admitted  to  see  and  gaze  for  ever  upon  Ilis  glory  !  This 
is  *'  the  beatific  vision,"  but  it  shall  be  no  mere  vision,  for  '*  we 
shall  be  like  him,  because  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is,'*  i  John,  3.  2* 

0  righteons  Father,  the  world  hath  not  known  thee  ("  knew  thee 
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not"),  but  I  hav«  knowaC'knew")tlMe.  aad  these  iMve  kaowi 

C*  knew  ")  that  thott  haet  seat  ("  sentest  **)  me  —  As  before  He  said 
"  Holy  Father,"  when  desiring  the  display  of  that  perfection  in  His 
disciples  (v.  1 1),  so  here  He  styles  him  '*/iigkUous  Father,"  because 
He  is  appealing  to  his  righteousness  or  justice,  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  those  two  diametrically  opposite  classes — **  tMe 
world^'*  on  the  one  hand,  which  would  not  "  know  the  Father, 
though  brought  so  nigh  to  it  in  the  Son  of  His  love,  and,  on  the 
other.  Himself ^  who  recognized  and  owned  Him,  a$ul  even  His 
disciples^  who  owned  His  mission  from  the  Father.  And  I  have 
declared  ("  I  made  known  "  or  "  communicated  ")  thy  aaiae — in 
His  past  ministry,  and  will  declare  It  —  in  yet  larger  measure,  by 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Pentecost  and  through  all  succeed- 
ing ages,  that  the  love  wherewith  thou  hast  loved  ('*  lovedst'*) 
me  may  be  In  them,  and  I  in  them  —  This  eternal  love  of  the 

Father,  resting  first  on  Christ,  is  by  His  Spirit  imparted  to  and 
takes  up  its  permanent  abode  in  all  that  believe  in  Him,'*  and 
**  He  abiding  in  them  and  they  in  Him  "  (ch.  15.  5X  they  are  ^*one 
Spirit:*  "With  this  lofty  thought  the  Redeemer  closes  His 
prayer  for  His  disciples,  and  in  them  for  His  Church  through 
all  ages.  He  has  compressed  into  the  last  moments  given  Him 
for  conversation  with  His  own  the  most  sublime  and  glorious 
sentiments  ever  uttered  by  mortal  lips.  But  hardly  has  the  sound 
of  the  last  word  died  away,  when  He  passes  with  the  disciples 
over  the  brook  Kedron  to  Gethsemane  —  and  the  bitter  conflict 
draws  on.  The  seed  of  the  new  world  must  be  sown  in  Death, 
that  thence  Life  may  spring  up."    [Olshausen.] 


CHAPTER  XVUI. 

1-13.  Betrayal  and  Apprehension  of  Jesus.  1-3.  Over  the 
brook  Kedron  — a  deep,  dark  ravine,  to  the  north-east  of  Jerusalem, 
through  which  flowed  .this  small  "  storm-brook  "  or  "  winter.tor. 
•rent,*'  and  which  in  summer  is  dried  up.  where  was  a  jpardcn  — 
at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  "  called  Gethsemane  '  ("  olive- 
press.")  Matthew,  26.  50,  36.  Jndas  knew  the  place,  for  Jesns 
ofttimes  (see  ch.  8.  i ;  Luke,  21.  37).    resortsd  thither  with  his 

disciples  —  The  baseness  of  this  abuse  of  knowledge  in  Judas, 
derived  from  admission  to  the  closest  privacies  of  his  Master,  is 
most  touchingly  conveyed  here,  though  nothing  beyond  bare  nar- 
rative is  expressed.  Jesus,  however,  knowing  that  in  this  spot 
Judas  would  expect  to  find  Him,  instead  of  avoiding  it,  hies  Him 
thither  as  a  Iamb  to  the  slaughter.  "  No  man  taketh  my  life  from 
me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  m}'self "  (ch.  10.  iS).  Besides,  the  scene 
which  was  to  fill  up  the  little  breathing  time,  the  awful  interval 
between  the  supper  ai)d  the  apprehension,  like  the  *'  silence  in 
heaven  for  about  the  space  of  half  an  hour"  between  the  breaking 
of  the  Apocalyptic  seals  and  the  peal  of  the  trumpets  of  war 
(Revelations,  8.  i),  the  Agony,  would  have  been  too  terrible  for 
the  upper  room  ;  nor  would  He  cloud  the  delightful  associations 
of  the  last  passover  aiyd  the  first  supper  by  pouring  out  the  anguish 
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of  His  soial  there.  The' garden,  however,  with  its  amplitude,  its 
shady  olives,  its  endeared  associations,  would  be  congenial  to  his 
heart.  Here  he  had  room  enough  to  retire  ;  first,  from  eight  of 
them,  and  then,  from  the  more  favoured  three;  and  here,  when 
that  mysterious  scene  was  over,  the  stillness  would  only  be  broken 
by  the  tread  of  the  traitor.  Juffas  then  —  '*  He  that  was  called 
Judas,  one  of  the  twelve,*'  says  Luke,  in  language  which  brands 
him  with  peculiar  infamy,  as  in  the  sacred  circle  while  in  no  sense 
of  it.  the  band  of  men  —  "  the  detachment  of  the  Roman  cohort  on 
duty  at  the  festival,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order."    [Web- 

STER  6i  Wilkinson.]    officers  fN)ni  the  ehief  priests  and  Pharf« 

sees— Captains  of  the  temple  and  armed  Levites.  lanterns 
and  lorehes-**It  was  full  moon,  but  in  case  He  should  have 
secreted  Hims^f  somewhere  in  the  dark  ravine,  they  bring 
the  means  of  exploring  its  hiding  places,  little  knowing  whom 
they  had  to  do  with.  "  Now  he  that  betrayed  Him  had  given 
them  a  sign  saving.  Whomsoever  I  shall  kiss,  that  same  is  He» 
hold  Him  fast.'  Matthew,  26.  48.  The  cold-bloodedness  of 
this  speech  was  only  exceeded  by  the  deed  itself.  "  And  Judas 
went  before  th^m.  (Lake,  22. 47.)  And  forthwith  he  came  to  Jesus , 
and  said.  Hail,  Master,  and  kissed  Him.'*  (Matthew,  26.  49.  Cf. 
Exodus,  4. 27 ;  18.  7  ;  Luke,  7.  45.)  The  impudence  of  this  atro- 
cious deed  shows  how  thoroughly  he  has  by  this  time  mastered  all 
his  scruples.  If  the  dialogue  between  our  Lord  and  His  captors 
was  hefoTi  this,  as  some  interpreters  think  it  was,  the  kiss  of  Judas 
was  purely  gratuitous,  and  probably  to  make  good  his  right  to 
the  money ;  our  Lord  having  presented  Himself  unexpectedly 
before  them,  and  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  any  one  to  point 
Him  out.  But  a  comparison  of  the  narratives  seems  to  show  that 
our  Lord's  *'  coming  forth  "  to  the  band  was  subsequent  to  the  in- 
terview of  Judas.  "  And  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Friend  " —  not  the 
endeariAg  term  *' friend"  in  ch.  15.  15,  but  ** companion,"  a  word 
used  on  occasions  of  remonstrance  or  rebuke  (as  Matthew,  20. 13  ; 
22.  12.)  — "  Wherefore  art  thou  come  ?  (Matthew,  26.  50.)  Be- 
trayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss  " — imprinting  upon  the 
foulest  act  a  mark  of  tenderest  affection  ?  What  wounded  feeling' 
does  this  express  !  Of  this  Jesus  showed  Himself  on  various 
occasions  keenly  susceptible — as  all  generous  and  beautiful  na- 
tures do.    4.9.  Jestts  knowing  all  things  that  should  come  ("  were 

coming")  npon  Him,  went  forth  —  from  the  shade  of  the  trees,  prob- 
ably, into  open  view,  indicating  His  sublime  preparedness  to  meet 
His  captors.  Whom  seek  ye  ?  —  Partly  to  prevent  a  rush  of  the 
soldiery  upon  the  disciples  [Bengkl]  ;  and  see  Mark,  14.  51,  52, 
as  showing  a  tendency  to  this :  but  still  more  as  part  of  that 
courage  ami  majesty  which  so  ovetawed  them.  He  would  not 
wait  to  be  tahen.  They  answered,  iesus  of  Nazareth— Just  the 
sort  of  blunt,  straightforward  reply  one  expects  from  military 
men,  simpty  acting  on  their  instructions.  I  am  [He]  —  see  ch. 
6.  2a  Judas* stood  with  them.  No  more  is  recorded  here  of  his 
part  of  the  scene,  but  we  have  found  the  gap  painfully  supplied 
by  all  the  other  Evangelists.  As  soon  then  as  He  said  unto  them. 
I  am  [He],  they  went  baekward  —  recoiled,   and  fell  to  the  ground 
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—  struck  down  by  a  power  such  as  that  which  smote  Saul  of  Tar- 
sus and  his  companions  to  the  earth.  (Acts,  26.  14.)  It  was  the 
■glorious  effulgence  of  the  majesty  of  Christ  which  overpowered 
them.  "This,  occurring  before  His  surrender,  would  show  His 
3ower  over  His  enemies,  and  so  the  freedom  with  which  He  gave 

Himself  up.  [Meyer.]  Then  aftked  He  tbeH  again,  WbiHi  saek 
"ya  ?^-^  Giving  them  a  door  of  escape  from  the  guilt  of  a  deed 
mrhich  now  they  were  able  in  some  measure  to  understand.  Jetas 
4lf  Nazareth  —The  stunning  effect  of  His  first  answer  wearing 
off,  they  think  only  of  the  necessity  of  executing  their  orders.   1 

have  told  you  that  I  aai  [He] :  if  therefore  ye  eeek  Me,  let  theae 

go  their  way  — Wonderful  self-possession,  and  consideration  for 
others,  in  such  circumstances  !  that  the  sayino  night  be  flilfilled 
«ybich  He  epake,  Of  them  which  Thoi  gaveet  No  have  I  loot  aone 

—  The  reference  is  to  such  sayings  as  ch.  6.  39  ;  17.  la  ;  showing 
410W  conscious  the  Evangelist  was,  that  in  reporting  His  Lord's  for- 
mer sayings,  he  was  giving  them  not  in  substance  merely,  but  ixkform 

^Iso.    Observe,  also,  how  the  preservation  of  the  disciples  on  this 

^occasion  is  viewed  as  part  of  that  deeper  preservation  undoubtedly 

intended  in  the  saying  quoted.     10,  11.  llien  SimOfl  Peter,  baviao 

aeword,  drew  it,  and  emote  the  High  Prieet'e  eervant,  and  cat  eir 
bit  right  ear.    the  eervant'e  name  wae  Malcbus  — Noneof  the 

•other  Evangelists  mention  the  name  either  of  the  ardent  disciple 
or  of  his  victim.  John  being  "  known  to  the  High  Priest "  (v.  is) 
4he  mention  of  the  servant's  name  by  kim  is  quite  natural,  and 
an  interesting  mark  of  truth  in  a  small  matter.  As  to  the 
j^igkt  ear  specified  both  here  and  in  Luke,  the  man  was  "  likely 
foremost  of  those  who  advanced  to  seize  Jesus,  and  presented 
/himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  combatant;  hence  his  right  side 
would  be  exposed  to  attack.  The  blow  of  Peter  was  evidently 
aimed  vertically  at  his  head."  [Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  Then 
eaid  Jesas —  "  Suffer  ye  thus  far"  (Luke,  22.51).     Pat  ap  thy 

aword  into  the  eheatb :  the  onp  whioh  my  Father  batii  given  me, 

ehall  I  not  drink  it? — This  expresses  bath  the  feelings  which 
struggled  in  the  Lord's  breast  during  the  agon^  in  the  garden  — 
4Eversion  to  the  cup  viewed  in  itsetf  but,  in  the  hght  of  the  Father's 
will^  perfect  preparedness  to  drinh  it  up.  (See  Luke,  22.  39-46.) 
Matthew  adds  to  the  address  to  Peter  the  following: — ^'*  For  all 
they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  (M.  26.  52) — 
^.  ^.,  "  Those  who  take  the  sword  must  run  all  the  risks  of  human 
warfare  ;  but  Mine  is  a  warfare  whose  weapons,  as  they  are  not 
.carnal,  are  attended  with  no  such  hazards,  font  carry  certain  vic- 
tory." "  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now" — even  after  things 
have  proceeded  so  far  —  "  pray  to  my  Father,  and  He  shall  pres- 
ently give  me  "  —  rather,  *'  place  at  my  disposal  " — **  more  than 
twelve  legion  of  angels;"  with  allusion,  possibly,  to  the  one  angel 
who  had  in  His  agony,  "  appeared  to  Him  from  Heaven  strength- 
•ening  Him"  (Luke,  22.  43) ;  and  in  the  precise  number,  allud- 
ing to  the  tToelve  who  needed  the  help.  Himself  and  His 
«leven  disciples.  (The  full  complement  of  a  legion  of  Roman 
soldiers  was  six  thousand.)  "  But  how  then  shall  the  Scripture  be 
iulfilled  :that  thus  it  must  be?"    (Matthew.  a6.  53,  54.)    He  could 
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not  suffer,  according  to  the  scripture,  if  He  allowed  Himself  to  be 
delivered  from  the  predicted  death.  "And  He  touched  his  eac 
and  healed  him  "  (Luke,  2a.  51);  for  '*  The  Son  of  Man  came  not 
to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them  "  (Luke,  9.  56),  and,  even 
while  they  were  destroying  His,  to  save  theirs.  12.  Thei  th^ 
band. r. took  Jesus^-but  not  till  He  h^  made  them  feel  that  "  no. 
man  took  His  life  from  Him,  but  that  He  laid  it  down  of  Himself." 
13.  and  led  Him  away  ~"  In  that  hour,"  says  Matthew  (26.  55,  56), 
and  probably  now,  on  the  way  to  judgment,  when  the  crowds  were 
pressing  upon  Him,  "said  Jesus  to  the  multitudes,  are  ye  come 
out  as  against  a  thief,  with  swords  and  staves,  for  to  take  me  "  — 
expressive  of  the  indignity  which  he  felt  to  be  thus  done  to  Hin^ 
—  "I  sat  daily  with  you  in  the  Temple,  and  ye  laid  no  hold  on  me^ 
But  this  "  (adds  Luke,  22. 53)"  is  your  hour  and  the  power  of  dark- 
ness." Matthew  continues  —  "But  all  this  was  done  that  the 
Scriptures  of  the  prophets  might  be  fulfilled.  Then  all  the  disci- 
ples forsook  Him  and  fled"  (Matthew, 26. 56)— thus  fulfilling  His. 
prediction,  Mark,  14.  27 ;  ch.  16. 32. 

13*27.  Jesus  before  Annas  and  Caiaphas  —  Fall  of  Peter* 
X3f  14.  And  lei  Him  away  to  Annas  first— See  Luke,  3.  2,  and 
Matthew,  26.  57.    15-18.  Simon  Peter  followed  iesns— NaturaL 

though  this  was  and  safe  enough,  had  he  only  "watched  and 
prayed  that  he  enter  not  into  temptation,"  as  his  Master  bade  him. 
(Matthew,  26.  41),  it  was,  in  his  case,  a  fatal  step,  and  another 
diSOlple— Rather,  *Mhe  other  disciple,"  our  evangelist  himself, 

no  doubt,  known  unto  the  High  Priest— See  v.  10.  Went  in  with 
Jesns  Into  the  palaoe  of  the  High  Priest.    But  Peter  stood  at  the 

door  without — by  preconcerted  arrangement  with  his  friend  till 

he  should  get  access  for  him.  Then  went  out  that  other . . .  anil 
spake  to  ner  that  kept  the  door  and  brouaht  in  Peter— the 

nahirahuss  of  these  small  details  is  not  unworthy  of  notice.  This 
other  discipic  first  made  good  his  own  entrance,  on  the  score  of 
acquaintance  with  the  High  Priest ;  this  secured,  he  goes  forth 
again,  now  as  a  privileged  person,  to  make  interest  for  Peter's 
admission.  But  thus  our  poor  disciple  is  in  the  coils  of  the 
serpent.  The  next  steps  will  best  be  seen  by  inverting  verses  17 
and  18.  And  the  servants  andofllcers  — The  menials  and  some 
of  the  "band"  that  "took  Jesus."  stood  there,  who  had  made 
("  having  made  **)  a  fireof  ooals,  for  it  was  cold,  and  they  warned 

ihMnselves — ** John,  alone,  notices  the  material  (** charcoal")  of 
which  the  fire  Was  made  and  the  reason  for  a  fire,  the  coldness  ofi 
the  night.    [Webster  &  Wilkinson.]    "Peter  went  in  and  sat 
with  the  servants  to  see  the  end  (Matthew,  26.  58),  and  warmed 
himself  at  the  fire"  (Mark,  14.  54).    These   two  statements  are 
extremely  interestiAg.     His  wishing  to  ".  see  the  end  "  or  issue  of 
these  proceedings  was  what  led  him  into  the  palace  for  he,  evi- 
dently, feared  the  worst.     But  once  in,  the  serpent  coil  is  drawn 
closer ;  it  is  a  cold  night,  and  why  should  not  he  take  advantage 
of  the  fire  as  well  as  others?    Besides,  in  the  talk  of  the  crowd 
about  the  all-engrossing  topic,  he  may  pick  up  something  whicb 
he  would  like  to  hear.     "  And  as  Peter  was  beneath  in  the  palace"* 
(Mark,   14.  66).     Matthew  (26.   69,)  says:  "Sat   without   in   the 
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{>a1ace."  According  to  oriental  architecture,  and  etpecially  in 
arge  buildings  as  here,  the  street  door  or  heavy  folding-gate, 
through  which  single  persons  entered  by  a  wicket  kept  bj  a 
porter,  opened  by  a  passage  or  '*  porch "  (Mark,  14.  68)  into  a 
quadrangular  court  here  called  the  "palace**  or  Aa//, which  was 
f^M  above  and  is  frequently  paved  with  flagstones.  In  the-  center 
of  this  court  the  *'  fire  "  would  be  kindled  (in  a  -brazier).  At  the 
upper  end  of  it,  probably,  was  the  chamber  in  which  the  trial  was 
held,  ofen  to  the  court  and  not  far  from  the  fire  (Luke,  23.  61),  but 
on  a  higher  level ;  for  Mark  says  the  court  was  "  beneath  '*  it. 
The  ascent  was,  perhaps,  by  a  short  flight  of  steps.  This  explana- 
tion will  make  the  intensely  interesting  details  more  intelligible. 

Then  talth  the  damsel  that  kept  the  door-—'*  One  of  t^e  maids  of 

the  High  Priest,"  says  Mark  (14.  66).  "When  she  saw  Peter  warm- 
ing himself  she  looked  upon  him  and  said  "  (Mark,  14.  67).  Luke 
is  more  graphic  (22.  56).  She  **  beheld  him  as  he  sat  by  the  fire  * 
(///.,  "  the  light  \  and  earnestly  looked  on  hinv  (*  fixed  her  gaie 
upon  him '*),  and  said  :  "His  demeanour  and  timidity  which  must 
have  vividly  showed  themselves,  as  it  so  generally  happens,  lead- 
ing to  the  recognition  of  him."    [Olshausbk.]   An  not  llioa,  aleo, 

one  of  this  man's  disoiples?— >.  c,  thou  as  well  as  "that  other 

disciple,"  whom  she  knew  to  be  one  but  did  not  challenge,  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  a  privileged  person.  He  salth,  I  am  not— 
**  He  denied  before  them  all,  saying,  I  knownot  what  thou  sayest** 
(Matthew,'  26.  70),  a  common  form  of  point-blank  denial ;  "  I  know 
(supply  "  Him  *')  not,  neither  understand  I  what  thou  «iyest"(Mark, 
14.  68) ;  **  Woman,  I  know  Him  not "  (Lt^ke,  22,  57.)  This  was  THS 
FIRST  DENIAL.  "  And  he  went  out  into  the  porch  (thinking,  perhaps, 
to  steal  away)  and  the  took  crew,**  Mark,  14.68.     1^21.    The  Hfflll 

Priest  asked  Jesus  of  Nis  disolples,  and  of  His  doctrine-^  Prob- 

ably  to  entrap  Him  into  some  statements  which  might  be  used 
against  Him  at  the  trial.  From  our  Lord's  answer  it  would  seem 
that  *'  His  disciples*'  were  understood  to  be  some  secret  party.    I 

spake  ("  hax'e  spoken  **)  openly  to  the  world — See  ch.  7. 4.  I  ever 
taught  In  the  eynagogues  and  in  the  Temple,  ^htther  the  Jews 

always  resort  —  Courting  publicity,  though  with  sublime  notse- 

lessness.    In   secret   have   I  said  ("spake  I")  nsthWiq— *f.^., 

nothing  of  any  different  nature  ;  all  His  private  communications 
with  the  twelve  being  but  explanations  and  developments  of  His 
public  teaching  —  Of.  Isaiah,  45. 19 ;  48.  16.    Why  asksst  ms  ?  ask 

them  which  heard  me... they  know  what  I  said ~ This  seems 

to  imply  that  He  saw  the  attempt  to  draw  Him  into  self'-crimina^ 
lion,  and  resented  it  by  falling  back  upon  the  right  of  every 
accused  party  to  have  some  charge  laid  against  Him  by  competent 

witnesses.    Striok  Jesus  with  the  palms . . .  Answerest  the  High 

Priest  so  —  See  Isaiah,  50. 6  ;  and  Cf.  Acts,  23. 2.  If  I  have  Spoken 
*^"If  I  spoke"  evil,  in  reply  to  the  High  Priest,  if  wHI  — He 
does  not  say  "  If  not**  evil,  as  if  His  reply  were  merely  unob- 
jectionable. "  IVeil**  seems  to  challenge  more  than  this  as  due  to 
His  remonstrance.    [Bengel.]    This  shows  that  Matthew,  $.  39,  is 

hot  to  be  taken  to  the  letter.  24.27.  Now  Annas  had  sont  NIm 
bound  unto  Caiapbas  —  Our  translators  so  render  the  words^- un- 
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derstanding  that  the  foregoing  interview  took  place  before  Caio' 
phas  ;  Annas,  declining  to  meddle  with  the  case,  having  sent  Him 
to  Caiaphas  at  once.  But  the  words  here,  literally  are  "Annas  sent 
Him  (not '  Aad  sent  Him*)  to  Caiaphas "  — and  the  "  now"  being 
of  doubtful  authority.  Thus  read,  the  verse  affords  no  evidence 
that  He  was  sent  to  Caiaphas  ^/ore  the  interview  just  recorded, 
but  implies  rather  the  contrary.  We  take  this  interview,  then, 
with  some  of  the  ablest  interpreters,  to  be  a  preliminary  and  non- 
official  one  with  Annas^  at  an  hour  of  the  night  when  Caiaphas's 
Council  could  not  convene ;  and  one  that  ought  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  that  solemn  one  recorded  by  the  other  Evangelists, 
when  all  were  assembled  and  witnesses  called.  But  the  building 
in  which  hoth  nut  with  Jesus  appears  to  have  been  the  same,  the  raotn 
only  being  different,  ana  the  court,  of  course,  in  that  case,  one.    And 

Simon  Prter  wm  •tanding  and  warntno  himself.  They  said 
therefore,  Art  thou  not  aleo  one  of  hie  disoiplea?— In  Matthew, 

36. 71,  the  second  charge  was  made  by  *  smother  maid,  when  he  was 
gone  out  into  the  porch,"  who  "  saw  him,  and  said  unto  them  that 
were  there,  This  [fellow]  was  also  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth."  So 
also  Mark,  14.  69.  But  in  Luke,  22.  58,  it  is  said,  "After  a  little 
while  "  (from  the  time  of  the  first  denial,  another)  [man^  saw  him, 
and  said.  Thou  art  also  of  them."  Possibly  it  was  thrown  at  him 
by  more  than  one ;  but  these  circumstantial  varieties  only  confirm 

the  truth  of  the  narrative.    He  denied  it,  and  eaid,  i  am  not— in 

Matthew,  26. 72,  "  He  denied  with  an  oath,  I  do  not  know  the  man.^' 

This  was  the  second  denial.  One  of  the  eervanto  of  the  High 
Priest,  being  hie  kinsman,  whose  ear  Peter  out  off,  saith,  Did 
not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden  with  Him  — No  doubt  his  relation- 

ship  to  Malchus  drew  attention  to  the  man  who  smote  him, 
and  this  enabled  him  to  identify  Peter.  "Sad  reprisals!'* 
[Bencel.]  The  other  evangelists  make  his  detection  to  turn 
upon  his  dialect.  "  After  a  while  ('  about  the  space  of  one  hour 
after,'  Luke,  22.  59)  came  unto  him  they  that  stood  by  and  said 
to  Peter,  '*  Surely  thou  also  art  one  of  them,  for  thy  speech  betray- 
eth  thee,' "  Mattliew,  26.  73.  ("  Thou  art  a  Galilean,  and  thy  speech 
agreeth  thereto,"  Mark,  14.  70 ;  and  so  Luke,  22.  59.)  The  Gali- 
lean dialect  had  a  more  Syrian  cast  than  that  of  Judea.  If  Peter 
had  held  his  peace,  this  peculiarity  had  not  been  observed ;  but 
hoping,  probably,  to  put  them  off  the  scent  by  joining  in  the  fire- 
side  Udk,  he  only  thus  discovered  himself.  Peter  then  denied 
again— ^ But,  if  the  challenge  of  Malchus'  kinsman  w^s  made 
simultaneous  with  this  on  account  of  his  Galilean  dialect,  it  was 
no  simple  denial ;  for  Mathew,  26.  74,  says,  '*  Then  began  he  to 
curse  and  to  swear,  saying,  I  know  not  the  man."  So  Mark,  14.  71. 
This  was  the  third  denial.  And  immediately  ("  while  he  yet 
spake,"  Luke,  22.  60)  the  COOk  orew — As  Mark  is  the  only  evan- 
gelist who  tells  us  that  our  Lord  predicted  that  the  cock  should 
crow  twice  (ch.  14.  30)  so  he  only  mentions  that  it  did  crow  twice 
(t;.  72).  The  other  evangelists,  who  tell  us  merely  that  our  Lord 
predicted  tlKit  ''  before  the  cock  should  crow  he  would  deny  Him 
thnce"  (Matthew,  26.  34  ;  Luke,  22, 34  ;  John,  13. 38),  mention  only 
one  actual  crowing,  which  was  Mark's  last.    There  is  something 
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afiecting  in  this  evangelist — who,  according  to  the  earliest  tiadt- 
tion  (confirmed  by  internal  evidence),  derived  his  materials  so 
largely  from  Peter,  as  to  have  been  styled  his  "  interpreter"  being 
the  only  one  who  gives  both  the  sad  prediction  and  its  still  sadder 
fulfillment  in  fuU.  It  seems  to  show  that  Peter  himself  not  only 
retained  through  all  his  after-life  the  most  vivid  recollection  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  fall,  but  that  he  was  willing  that  others  should 
know  them  too.  The  immediately  subsequent  acts  are  given  full 
only  in  Luke  (22. 61, 62) ;  "And  the  Lord,  turned  and  looked  upon 
Peter,"  from  the  hall  of  judgment  to  the  court,  in  the  way  already 
^explained.  But  who  can  tell  what  lightning-flashes  of  wounded 
love  and  piercing  reproach  shot  from  that  "  look  "  through  the  eve 
-of  Peter  into  his  heart  J  "And  Peter  remembered  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  how  he  had  said  unto  him.  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shall 
deny  me  thrice.  And  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly."  How 
different  from  the  sequel  of  Judas*  act !  Doubtless  the  hearts  of 
the  two  men  toward  the  Saviour  were  perfectly  different  from  the 
first ;  and  the  treason  of  Judas  was  but  the  consummation  of  the 
wretched  man's  resistance  of  the  blaze  of  light  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  had  lived  for  three  years,  while  Peter's  denial  was  but  a 
momentary  obscuration  of  the  heavenly  light  and  love  to  his  Mas- 
ter which  ruled  his  life.  But  the  immediate  cause  of  the  blessed 
revulsion,  which  made  Peter  "weep  bitterly"  was,  beyond  all 
•doubt,  this  heart-pieicing  "  look  "  which  his  Lord  gave  him.  And 
remembering  the  Saviour's  own  words  at  the  table,  '*Oimon, 
^imon,  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you  that  he  may  sift  you  as 
wheat,  but  I  have  prayed  (rather  "  I  prayed  ")  for  thee  ihat  thy  faith 
fail  not"  (See  Luke,  22.  31,  32),  may  we  not  say  that  this  prayer 
fetched  down  all  that  there  was  in  that "  look  "  to  pierce  and  oreak 
the  heart  of  Peter,  to  keep  it  from  despair,  to  work  in  it  "  repent- 
ance unto  salvation  not  to  be  repented  of,"  and  at  length,  under 
other  healing  touches,  to  "  restore  his  soul  ?"    (Mark,  16. 7.) 

28-40.  Jesus  before  Pilate,  n.  b.  Our  Evangelist^  havinifgitfem 
the  interview  with  Annas^  omitted  by  the  other  evangelists^  herr  omits 
ihe  trial  and  condemnation  before  Caiaphas^  which  the  otkert  had 
Tecorded.  (See  Mark,  14.  53-65.)  [The  notes,  broken  off  there  at 
t^.6t,  are  here  concluded.]  (Mark,  14.)  61.  "  The  high  priest  asked 
him,  Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  blessed  ?  "  —  Matthew  says 
the  high  priest  put  him  upon  solemn  oath^  saying,  "  I  adjure  thee  by 
the  living  God  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  the 
•Son  of  .God "  (26.  63).  This  rendered  an  answer  by  our  I  ord 
legally  necessarv,  Leviticus 5. 1.  Accordingly,  62.  "Jesus  said,  I 
am  "  ("  Thou  hast  said,"  Matthew,  26.  64).  In  Luke,  22.  67,  68» 
some  other  words  are  given,  "  If  I  tell  you,  ye  will  not  believe ; 
and  if  I  also  ask  you,  ye  will  not  answer  me,  nor  let  me  go."  This 
-seems  to  have  been  uttered  before  giving  His  direct  answer,  as  a 
xralm  remonstrance  and  dignified  protest  against  the  prejudgment 
of  His  case  and  the  unfairness  of  their  mode  of  proceaure.  "  Add 
'ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man,"  &c.  —  This  concluding  part  of  our 
Lord's  answer  is  given  somewhat  more  fully  by  Matthew  and 
Luke.  "  Nevertheless  I  say  unto  you.  Hereafter  (rather,  "  From 
thenceforth  "  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand 
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of  power,  and  comiog  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."    (Matthew,  26. 64  ; 
Luke,  22. 69.)    q,  d.^  "  I  know  the  scorn  with  which  ye  are  ready  to* 
meet  such  an  avowal :  To  your  eyes,  which  are  but  eyes  of  flesh,, 
there  stands  at  this  bar  only  a  mortal  like  yourselves,  and  He  at 
the  mercy  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities:  *' Neverthe' 
lessy*'  a  day  is  coming  when  ye  shall  see  another  sight :  Those 
eyes,  which  now  gaze  on  me  with  proud  disdain,  shall  see  thisu 
very  prisoner  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  and  coming^-, 
in  the  clouds  of   heaven."     **Then  shall   the  Judged  One  be- 
revealed  as  the  Judge,  and  His  judges  in  this  chamber  appear  at 
His  august  tribunal ;  then  shall  the  unrighteous  judges  be  impar^ 
Hally  judged  ;  and  while  they  are  wishing  that  they  had  never 
been  bom.  He,  for  whom  they  now  watch  as  their  Victim,  shall  be: 
greeted  with  the  hallelujahs  of  heaven,  and  the  welcome  of  Him^ 
that  sitteth  upon  the  throne ! "    63, 64.  "  Then  the  high  priest  rent 
his  clothes,  and  saith.  What  need  we  any  further  witnesses?    Ye 
have  heard  the  blasphemy  " —  "  of  his  own  mouth,"  Luke,  22. 71 ;  „ 
an  affection  of  religious  horror.    "  What  think  ye  ?  "  —  "  Say,  what 
verdict  vou  would  pronounce."  "  They  all  condemned  him  to  be 
guilty  of  death  "  —  of  a  capital  crime.   (See  Leviticus,  24. 16.)    65* . 
**  And  some  began  to  spit  on  him  "  ("  Then  did  they  spit  in  his  face,'*' 
Matthew,  26. 67.)    See  Isaiah,  50. 6.   **  And  to  cover  his  face,  and  to  - 
buffet  him,  and  to  say  unto  him,  Prophesy  ^ —  or  "  divine  "  "  unto  . 
us,  thou  Christ,  Who  is  he  that  smote  thee  ? "    The  sarcasm  iti 
styling  Him  **  tlu  Christ"  and  as  such  demanding  of  Him  the  per-  ■ 
petrator  of  the  blows  inflicted  upon  Him,  was  in  them  as  infamous- 

as  to  Him  it  was  stinging,    and  the  eervMts  did  strike  him  wKh 

the  palms  of  their  hands  — "  And  many  other  things  blasphemously 
spake  they  against  him."  Luke,  22.  65.  This  general  statement 
is  important,  as  .showing  that  virulent  and  varied  as  were  the 
recorded  affronts  put  upon  Him,  they  are  but  a  small  specimen  of 
what  He  endure  J  on  that  black  occasion.  —  28.  Then  led  thay 

Jesus  from  Calaphas  to  the  hall  of  Judgment— but  not  till  "ia 

the  morning  the  chief  priests  held  a  consultation  with  the  elders 
and  scribes  and  the  whole  council  against  him  to  put  him  to  death,, 
and  bound  him."  (Matthew,  27.  I ;  and  see  Mark,  15.  i.)  The 
word  here  rendered  "  hall  of  judgment "  is  from  the  Latin,  and 
denotes  *'  the  palace  of  the  governor  of  a  Roman  province."    they 

themselves  went  not  into  the  iialace  lest  they  should  be  defiled  — 

by  contact  with  ceremonially  unclean  Gentiles,    but  that  they 
might  eat  the   Passover— If  this  refers  to  the  principal  part  of 
the  festival,  the  eating  of  the  lamb,  the  question  is,  how  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples  came  to  eat  it  the  night  before  ;  and,  as  it  was  an 
evening  meal,  how  ceremonial  defilement  contracted  in  the  morning 
would  unfit  them  for  partaking  of  it,  as,  after  6  o'clock,  it  was- 
reckoned  a  new  day.    These  are  questions  which  have  occasioned, 
immense  research  and  learned  treatises.    But  as  the  usages  of  the 
Jews  appear  to  have  somewhat  varied  at  different  times,  and  our. 
present  knowledge  of  them  is  not  sufficient  to  clear  up  all  difficul* 
ties,  they  are  among  the  not  very  important  questions  which  prob* 
ably  will  never  be  entirely  solved.    29-32.  Pilate  went  out  to  thom^ 

ami  said,  What  accusation  bring  ye  against  this  roan?~Statei 
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your  charge.    If  he  were  not  a  malefactor  M  vrDuld  not  have 

delivered  him  up  to  thee  —  They  were  conscious  th^  had  1M  case, 
of  which  Pilate  could  take  cognizance,  and  therefore  insinuate 
that  they  had  already  found  him  worthy  of  death  by  their  own  law; 
but,  not  having  the  power,  under  the  Roman  government  to  carry 
their  sentence  into  execution,  they  had  come  merely  for  his  sanc- 
tion,   that  the  saying  might  be  fulfilled  which  he  spake,  signHVing 

what  death  he  Shoula  die  — x.  e.,  by  crucifixion  (ch.  12,  32,  33  ;  Mat- 
thew, 20. 19) ;  which,  being  a  Roman  mode  of  execution,  could  onl^ 
be  carried  into  effect  by  order  of  the  governor.  (The  Jewish  mode 
in  such  cases  as  this,  was  by  stoning.)    33-3^.  Pilate  tailed  Jesus, 

and  said,  Art  thou  the  icing  of  the  Jews?— In  Luke,  23.  2,  they 

charge  our  Lord  before  Pilate  with  "  perverting  the  nation,  and  for- 
bidding to  give  tribute  to  Cesar^  saying  that  he  himself  is  Christ 
a  king."     Perhaps  this  was  what  occasioned   Pilate's  question. 

Jesus  answered,  Sayest  thou  this  of  thyself,  or  did  othere  tell  K 

of  me?  —  An  important  question  for  our  Lord's  case,  to  bring  out 
whether  the  word  **  king**  were  meant  in  2i  political  sense,  with 
which  Pilate  had  a  right  to  deal,  br  whether  he  was  merely /ttf  up 
to  it  by  His  accusers,  who  had  no  claims  to  charge  him  but  such 
as  were  of  a  purely  religious  TidX\XTQjVn\)\  which  Pilate  had  nothing 

to  do.  Pilate  answered.  Am  I  a  Jew?  Thine  own  nation  and  the 
chief  priests  delivered  thee  to  me :  What  bast  thou  done?-^^.  d., 

"  Jewish  questions  I  neither  understand  nor  meddle  with ;  but 
thou  art  here  on  a  charge  which,  though  it  se^ms  only  Jewish,  majp 
yet  involve  treasonable  matter :  As  l/tey  state  it,  I  cannot  decide 
the  point ;  tell  me  then  what  procedure  of  thine  has  brought  thee 
into  this  position."  In  modem  phrase,  Pilate's  object  in  this  ques- 
tion was  merely  to  determ  ine  the  relevancy  of  the  charge.  JesUS  an- 
swered, My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  —  He  does  not  say  '*  not 
ever**  but "  not  of  this  world  " —  1.  e.y  in  its  origin  and  nature;  there- 
fore *'  no  such  kingdom  as  need  give  thee  or  thj  master  the  least 

aiarm."  If  mv  klnfldOM  wereof  this  world,  then  would  my  servants 
fight  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews  — "A  very  con- 
vincing argument ;  for  if  his  servants  did  not  fight  to  prevent  their 
king  from  being  delivered  up  to  his  enemies,  much  less  would  they 
use  force  for  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom.'*    [W.  &  W.]    but 

now — but  the  fact  is !    Is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence — Our  Lord 

only  says  whence  His  kingdom  is  m?/—^ first  simply  affirming  it, 
next  giving  proof  of  it,  then  re-affirming  it.  This  was  all  that 
Pilate  had  to  do  with.  The  positive  nature  of  His  kingdom  He 
would  not  obtrude  upon  one  who  was  as  little  able  to  comprehend 
it,  as  entitled  officially  to  information  about  it.  (It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  *'  my,"  which  occurs  four  times  in  this  one  verse 
'-^thrice  of  His  kingdom^  and  onee  of  His  servants — is  put  in  the 
emphatic  form.)  Art  thou  a  king,  then  ? — There  was  no  sarcasm 
or  disdain  in  this  question  [as  Tholuck,  Alpord,  &c.,  allege],  else 
our  Lord's  answer  would  have  been  different.  Puttiag'cmphasis 
upon  *'  thou**  his  question  betravs  a  mixture  of  xtfy^V^and  uneasi- 
ness^ partly  at  the  possibility  of  there  being,  after  all,  something 
dangerous  under  the  claim,  and  partly  from  a  certain  awe  which 
our  Lord's  demeanor  probably  strucK  into  him.    Tboa  tl^esl 
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that  I  am  a  king ~ It  is  even  so.  To  this  end  waa  I  ("have  I 
been  ")  bom,  and  to  this  end  eame  I  ("  am  I  come  ")  Into  the  world, 
that  I  may  bear  witness  to  the  truth  — His  ^/rM  expresses  His 

manhood  ;  His  coming  into  the  worlds  His  existence  before  assum- 
ing humanity  i.  The  truth,  then,  here  affirmed,  though  Pilate  would 
catch  little  of  it,  was  that  His  Incarnation  was  expresslynn  order  to  the 
assumption  of  Royalty  in  our  nature.  Yet,  instead  of  saying,  He 
came  to  be  a  king,  which  is  His  meaning,  He  says  He  came  to 
testify  to  the  truth.  Why  this?  Because,  in  such  circumstances, 
it  required  a  noble  courage  not  to  flinch  from  His  royal  claims  ; 
and  our  Lord,  conscious  that  He  was  putting  forth  that  courage^  gives 
a  turn  to  His  confession  expressive  of  it.  It  is  to  this  that  Paul 
alludes,  in  those  remarkable  words  to  Timothy :  "  I  charge  thee 
before  God,  who  quickeneth  all  things,  and  before  Christ  Jesus, 
who,  in  the  presence  oi  Pontius  Pilate,  witnessed  the  good  confession 
(i  Timothy,  6.  13).  This  one  act  of  our  Lord's  life,  His  courageous 
witness-bearing  before  the  Governor,  selected  as  an  encouraging 
example  of  the  fidelity  \t\i\c\i  Timothy  ought  to  display.  As  the 
Lord  [says  OlsHausen  beautifully]  owned  Himself  the  son  of  Cod 
before  the  most  exalted  theocratic  council,  so  He  confessed  His 
regal  dignity  in    presence  of    the   representative  of   the   highest 

polittcaT authority  on  earth.  'Every  one  that  Is  of  the  truth  hear- 

eth  my  voice,!—  Our  Lord  here  not  only  affirms  that  His  word  had 
in  it  a  self-evidencing,  self-recommending  power,  but  gently 
insinuated  the  true  secret  of  the  growth  and  grandeur  of  His  king- 
dom—  as  A  Kingdom  of  Iiiuth,  in  its  highest  sense,  into  which 
all  souls  who  have  learned  to  live  and  count  all  things  but  loss 
for  the  truth  are,  by  a  most  heavenly  attraction,  drawn  as  into 
their  proper  element ;  the  King  of  whom  Jesus  is,  fetching  them 
in  and  ruling  them  by  His  captivating  power  over  their  hearts. 
Pilate  salth  unto  Him,  What  Istruth?  — ^.  ^.  "Thou  stirrest  the 
question  of  questions,  which  the  thoughtful  of  every  age  have 
asked,  but  never  man  yet  answered.'*  And  when  he  had  said  this 
—  as  if,  by  putting  such  a  question,  he  was  getting  into  inter- 
minable and  unseasonable  inquiries,  when  this  business  demanded 
rather  prompt  action.  He  went  again  onto  the  Jews  —  thus  mis- 
sing a  noble  opportunity  for  himself,  and  giving  utterance  to  that 
consciousness  of  the  want  of  all  intellectual  and  moral  certainty, 
which  was  the  feeling  of  every  thoughtful  mind  at  that  time.  "The 
only  certainty,"  says  the  elder  Pliny,  "is  that  nothing  is  certain, 
nor  more  miserable  than  man,  nor  more  proud."  The  fearful  laxity 
of  morals  at  that  time  must  doubtless  be  traced,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  this  scepticism.  The  revelation  of  the  eternal  truth  alone 
was  able  to  breathe  new  life  into  ruined  human  nature,  and  that 
in  the  apprehension  of  complete  redemptioii.  [Olshausen.I  and 
salth  unto  them  —  in  the  hearing  of  our  Lord,  who  had  been 
brought  forth  —  I  find  no  fault  In  him  —  no  crime.  •  This  so  exas- 
perated "  the  chief  priests  and  elders  "  that,  afraid  of  losing  their 
prey,  they  poured  forth  a  volley  of  charges  against  him,  as  appears 
from  Luke,  23.  4,  5  ;  on  Pilate^s  affirming  his  innocence,  "  they 
wcti  the  more  fierce^  saying.  He  stirreth  up  the  people,  teaching 
throughout  all  Jewry,  beginning  from  Galilee  to  this  place."    They 
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see  no  hope  of  getting  Pilate's  sanction  to  His  death  unless  they 
can  fasten  upon  Him  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  gOTern- 
ment ;  and  as  Galilee  was  noted  for  its  turbulence  (Luke,  13.  I ; 
Acts,  5.  37) ;  and  our  Lord's  rainistrvlay  chiefly  there,  they  artfully 
introduce  it  to  give  colour  to  their  charge.  "  And  the  chief  priests 
accused  him  gf  many  things,  but  he  answered  nothing  (Mark,  15. 
3).  Then  said  Pilate  unto  him,  Hearest  thou  not  how  many  things 
they  witness  against  thee  T  And  he  answered  to  him  never  a  word, 
insomuch  that  the  governor  marvelled  greatly."  (Matthew,  27. 
13,  14).  See  Mark,  15.  3-5).  In  his  perplexity,  Pilate,  hearing  of 
Galilee,  bethinks  himself  of  the  expedient  of  sending  Him  to 
Herod,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  farther  shaking  off  responsibility 
in  the  case.  See  Mark,  15.  6;  and  Luke,  23.  6-12.  The  return 
of  the  prisoner  only  deepened  the  perplexity  of  Pilate,  who, 
"  calling  together  the  chief  priests,  rulers,  and  people,*'  tells  them 
plainly  that  not  one  of  their  charges  against  "this  man"  hath 
been  made  good,  while,  even  Herod,  to  whose  jurisdiction  he 
more  naturally  belonged,  had  done  nothing  with  him  :  He  "will 
therefore  chastise  and  release  him  "  (Luke,  23.  13-16).    But  y0 

have  a  cutton  that  I  should  release  one  unto  you  at  the  Pate- 
over,  IbO. —  See  Mark,  15.  7-1 1.  "On  the  typical  import  of  the 
choice  of  Christ  to  suffer,  by  which  «Barabbas  was  set  free,  see 
Leviticus,  16,  particularly  v.  5-10,  where  the  subject  is  the  Hn 
offering  on  the  great  day  of  atonement." —  [Krafft  in'  Lutha&dt]. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

1-16.  Jesus  before  Pilate  —  Scourged  —  Treated  with 
OTHER  Severities  and  Insults  —  Delivered  Up,  and  Led 
AWAY  TO  BE  CRUCIFIED.    1-3.  Pllato  took  Josus  afld  sGOurQeil 

him  —  in  hope  of  appeasing  them.  Mark,  15.  15.  "And  the 
soldiers  led  him  away  into  the  palace,  and  they  call  the  whole 
band"  (Mark,  15.  16) — the  bodv  of  the  military  cohort  stationed 
there,  to  take  part  in  the  mock  coronation  now  to  be  enacted. 

the  soldiers  platted  a  orown  of  thorns,  and  put  It  on  his  head— 

in  mockery  of  a  regal  crown,    and  they  put  on  him  a  purplo  robe 

—  in  mockery  of  the  imperial  purple ;  first  "stripping  him"  (Mat- 
thew, 27. 28)  of  His  own  outer  garment.  The  robe  may  have  been 
the  "  gorgeous  "  one  in  which  Herod  arrayed  and  sent  Him  back 
to  Pilate  (Luke,  23.  11).  "And  they  put  a  reed  into  his  right 
hand  "  (Matthew,  27.  29)  —  in  mockery  of  the  regal  sceptre,  "  And 
they  bowed  the  knee  before  him "  (Matthew,  27.  29).  and  Sald, 
Hail.  King  of  the  Jews !  —  doing  Him  derisive  homage,  in  the  form 
used  on  approaching  the  emperors.  "  And  they  spit  upon  him, 
and  took  the  reed  and  smote  him  on  the  head  "  (Matthew,  27. 30). 
The  best  comment  on  these  affecting  details  is  to  cover  the  face, 

4, 5-  Pllut«  wenf  forth  again,  and  saitn,  Behold  I  bring  ("  am  bring- 
ing,"  f.^.,  going  to  bring)  him  fbrth  to  you,  that  ye  nay  know  I 

find  no  fault  In  him  —  and,  by  scourging  him  and  allowing  the 
soldiers  to  make  sport  of  him,  have  gone  as  far  to  meet  your  ex- 
asperations as  can  be  expected  from  a  judge.    Josns  tneroltore 
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Mine  forth,  wearloa  the  orowii  of  thorns,  and  the  purple  robe. 
And  Pilate  aalth  unto  them,  Behold  the  man  I —There  is  no  reason 

to  think  thu  contempt  dictated  this  speech.  There  was  clearly  a 
struggle  iA  the  breast  of  this  wretched  man.  Not  only  was  he  re- 
luctant to  surrender  to  mere  clamour  an  innocent  man,  but  a  feel- 
ing of  anxiety  about  His  mysterious  claims,  as  is  plain  from  what 
follows,  was  beginning  to  rack  his  breast,  and  the  object  of  his 
exclamation  seems  to  have  been  to  mote  tluir pity.  But,  be  his 
meaning  what  it  may,  those  three  words  have  been  eagerly  appro- 
priated by  all  Christendom,  and  enshrined  for  ever  in  its  heart,  as 
a  sublime  expression  of  its  calm,  rapt  admiration  of  its  suffering 

Lord.    6,7.  When  the  ehief  prieets  saw  him,  they  cried  out-— 

their  fiendish  rage  kindling  afresh  at  the  sight  of  Him.    crucIfy 

hiii,  crucify  him— Mark,  15. 14.  Pilate  saith  unto  them,  Take  ye 
him,  and  crucify  him :  for  I  find  no  ftiult  in  him— as  if  this  would 

relieve  him  of  the  responsibility  of  the  deed,  who,  bv  surrendering 

Him,  incurred  it  all !  The  Jows  answered  him,  We  have  a  law, 
and  by  our  law  he  ought  to  die,  because  he  made  himself  the  Son 

of  Goo  —  Their  criminal  charges  having  come  t<t  nothing,  they  give 
up  that  point,  and,  2a  Pilate  was  throwing  the  whole  responsibility 
upon  them,  they  retreat  into  their  own  Jewish  law,  by  which,  as 
claiming  equality  with  God  (see  ch.  5.  18,  and  8.  59),  He  ought  to 
die ;  insinuating  that  it  was  Pilate's  duty,  even  as  civil  governor, 
to  protect  their  law  from  such  insult.  8-1 1.  When  Pilate  beard 
this  saying,  he  was  the  more  afk*aid— the  name  **Son  of  God,'* 

the  lofty  sense  evidently  attached  to  it  by  His  Jewish  accusers,  the 
dialogue  he  had  already  held  with  Him,  and  the  dream  of  his  wife 
(Matthew,  27. 19),  all  working  together  in  the  breast  of  the  wretched 
man.  and  went  again  into  the  judgment  hail,  and  saith  to  Jesus, 
Whenoe  art  thou  r— beyond  all  doubt  a  question  relating  not  to 
His  mission  but  to  His  personal  origin,  Jesus  gave  him  no  answer 
—  He  had  said  enough  ;  the  time  for  answering  such  a  question 
was  past ;  the  weak  and  wavering  governor  is  already  on  the  point 

of  giving  way.    Then  saith  Pilate  unto  him,  Speakest  thou  not  to 

me  ? — The  "  me  **  is  the  emphatic  word  in  the  question.  He  falls 
back  upon  the  pfide  of  office,  which  doubtless  tended  to  blunt  the 

workings  of  his  conscience,  knowest  thou  not  that  I  have  power 
to  cruelly  thee,  and  have  power  to  release  thee?  — said  to  work 

upon  him  at  once  by  fear  and  by  hope,    Thou  COUidst  (rather 

''shouldst")  have  no  power  at  all  af|ainst  me  —  neither  to  cru- 
cify,  nor  to   release    nor   do   any   thmg  whatever  against   me. 

[Bengel]  except  it  were  ("  unless  it  had  been")  given  thee  from 

above  —  ^.  </.,  Thou  thinkest  too  much  of  thy  power,  Pilate  : 
against  Me  that  power  is  none,  save  what  is  meted  out  to  thee  by 
special  Divine  appointment,  for  a  special  end."  therefore  he  that 
delivered  me  unto  thee  (Caiaphas,  to  wit  — but  he  only  as  repre- 
senting  the  Jewish  authorities  as  a  body)  hath  the  greater  sin  — 
as  having  better  opportunities  and  more  knowledge  of  such 
matters.  12-16.  And  fhm  hencofDrth  —  particulary  this  speech, 
which  seems  to  have  filled  him  with  awe,  and  redoubled  his  anxiety. 
Pilate  sought  to  release  him  —  t.  ^.,  to  gain  their  consent  to  it,  for 
he  could  have  done  it  at  once  on  his  own  authority,    bat  the  JevfS 
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orM  —  seeing  their  advantage,  and  npt  slow  to  profit  br  it.    If 

thou  let  thi8  man  go,  thou  art  not  Cetar'a  friend,  &c.    "  Thiswas 

equivalent  to  a  threat  of  impeacktiuni,  which  we  know  was  much 
dreaded  by  such  officers  as  the  procurators,  especially  of  the  char* 
acter  of  Pilate  or  Felix.  It  also  consummates  the  treachery  and 
disgrace  of  the  Jewish  Rulers,  who  were  willing,  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  Jesus,  to  affect  a  zeal  for  the  supremacy  of  a  foreign 
prince."  See  v.  15.  [Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  When  Pilate  heard 
that,  he  hrought  Jeeus  forth,  and  sat  down  in  C  upon  ")  the  Judg- 

nieni  seat  —  that  he  might  pronounce  sentence  against  the  Pris- 
oner, on  this  charge,  the  more  solemnly — In  a  place  called  tho 
{lavement,  (a  tessalated  pavement,  much  used  by  the  Romans),  in 
he  Hebrew,  Gabbatha— from  its  being  raised.  It  was  the  pre- 
paration —  s*.  e.,  the  day  before  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  ahoot  Hm 
eixth  hour.  The  true  reading  here  is  probably,  "  the  iMrd  hoxxx  ** 
—  or  9  A.  M.  —  which  agrees  best  with  the  whole  series  of  events, 
as  well  as  with  the  other  Evangelists,  he  saith  to  the  Jews,  Behold 
your  King  I  —  Having  now  made  up  his  mind  to  yield  to  them,  he 
takes  a  sort  of  quiet  revenge  on  them  by  this  irony,  which  he 
Icnew  would  sting  them.  This  only  re-awakens  their  cry  to  dis- 
patch him.  Crucify  your  Icing?  We  have  no  king  but  Ceear. 
"  Some  of  those  who' thus  cried  died  hiiserably  in  rebellion  against 
Cesar  forty  years  afterward.     But  it  suited  their  present  purpose.'' 

[Alforu.j    Then  delivered  he  him  therefore  unto  them  to  be 
'  cruclfled,  4c.  —  Mark,  15. 15. 

17-30.  Crucifixion   and    Death    of  the  Lord  Jesus.    17. 
And  he  bearing  hie  croee  — See  Luke,  23.  a6.    went  forth— Cf. 

Hebrews,  13. 1 1, 13,  "  without  the  camp  ; "  "  without  the  gate."  On 
arriving  at  the  place, "  they  gave  him  vinegar  to  drink  mingled 
with  gall  (wine  mingled  with  myrrh,  Mark,  15.  2^  and  when  he 
had  tasted  thereof,  he  would  not  drink,"  Matthew,  27.  34.  This 
potion  was  stupefying,  and  given  to  criminals  just  before  execu- 
tion, to  deaden  the  sense  of  pain. 

Fill  high  the  bowl,  and  spice  it  well,  and  pour 
The  dews  oblivious ;  for  the  Cross  is  sharp. 
The  Cross  is  sharp,  and  He 
Is  tenderer  than  a  utrnb.*'— [Kbblb.J 

«But  out  Lord  would  die  with  every  faculty  clear^  and  in  full  sensi* 
hihty  to  all  His  suffetings, 

"  Thou  wilt  feel  all,  that  Thou  may'st  pity  all  , 
And  rather  would'st  Thou  wrestle  with  strong  pain, 

Than  overcloud  Thy  soul. 

So  clear  in  agony 
Or  lose  one  glimpse  of  Heaven  before  the  time. 
O  most  entire  and  perfect  sacrifice, 

Renewed  in  every  pulse,*'  etc.  —  [Kkblb  ] 

18.  they  crucified  him,  and  two  othere  with  him— "malefactors" 

(Luke,  23.  33).  "  thieves"  (rather  robbers,  Matthew,  27.  38  ;  Mark,. 

15.27).  On  either  aide  one  and  leeue  in  the  midst— a  hellish  expe- 
dient, to  hold  Him  up  as  the  worst  of  the  three.  But  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  of  their  doings,  "  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled,  which 
saith  (Isaiah,  53. 12),  And  he  was  numbered  with  the  tratts^rrssprs  "  — . 
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(Mark,  1 5.  aBX  ^—though  tbo  preaxtion  reaches  deeper.  "  Then  said 
Jesus— 'probablj  while  being  nailed  to  the  Cross'  [OlshausenL 
Father,  forgive  them,  por  they  know  not  what  they  do  * 
(Luke,  23.  34),  — and  again  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled  which  said, 
**  And  he  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors"  (Isaiah,  53. 12), 
though  this  also  reaches  deeper.  See  Acts,  3. 17 :  13.  27  ;  and  CC 
X  Timothy,  1. 13.  Often  have  we  occasion  to  observe  how  our  Lord 
is  the  first  to  fulfill  His  own  precepts —*  thus  furnishing  the  right 
interpretation  and  -  the  perfect  Model  of  them.  Matthew,  5.  44.) 
How  quickly  was  it  seen  in  **  His  martyr  Stephen,"  that  though  He 
had  left  the  earth  in  Person,  His  Spirit  remained  behind,  and  Him- 
self could,  in  some  of  His  brightest  lineaments,  be  reproduced  in 
His  disciples  !  (Acts,  7.  60.)  And  what  does  the  world  in  every 
age  owe  to  these  few  words,  spoken  wha^e  and  as  they  were  spoken  ! 

19-22.  Pilate  wrote  a  title,  and  pvt  it  on  the  croee,  Jeeue  of  Naza- 
retby  the  King  of  the  Jews . .-.  and  it  was  written  In  Hebrew,  or 

Syro-Chaldaic,  the  language  of  the  country ;  and  Greek,  the  current 
language ;  and  Latin,  the  official  language.  These  were  the  chief 
languages  of  the  earth,  and  this  secured  that  all  spectators  should 
be  able  to  read  it.  Stung  by  this,  the  Jewish  ecclesiastics  entreat 
that  it  may  be  so  altered  as  to  express,  not  His  regal  dignity,  but  His 
(alse  claim  to  it.  But  Pilate  thought  he  had  yielded  quite  enough 
to  them ;  and  having  intended  expressly  to  spite  and  insult  them 
by  this  title,  for  having  got  him  to  act  against  his  own  sense  of 
justice,  he  peremptorily  refused  them.  And  thus,  amid  the  con- 
flicting passions  01  men,  was  proclaimed,  in  the  chief  tongues  of 
mankind,  from  the  Cross  itself  and  in  circumstances  which  threw 
upon  it  a  lurid  yet  grand  light,  the  truUi  which  drew  the  Magi  to 
His  manger,  and  will  yet  be  owned  by  all  the  world  !    23,  24.  then 

the  soldiers,  when  they  had  orntriHed  Jesus,  took  his  oarments. 
and  made  four  parts;  to  every  soldier— of  the  four  who  nailed 

Him  to  the  cross,  and  whose  perquisite  they  were  —  a  part,  and 
also  his  coat  —  the  Roman  hmic,  or  close*fitting  vest,    without 

seam,  woven  from  the  top  throughout—"  perhaps  denoting  con- 

siderable  skill  and  labor  as  necessary  to  produce  such  a  garment, 
the  work  probablvof  one  ormore  of  the  women  who  ministered  in 
such  things  unto  him,  Luke  8.  3."  [Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  Let 
US  not  rend  It,  bnt  oast  lots  whose  it  shall  be,  that  the  Scripture 
might  be  fulfilled  which  saltb.  They  parted  my  raiment  among 
them ;  and  for  my  vesture  they  did  cast  lots,  &o.  —  Psalm  22. 16. 

That  a  prediction  so  exceedingly  specific  —  distinguishing  one 
piece  of  dress  from  others,  and  announcing  that  while  those 
should  be  parted  among  several,  t/uU  should  be  given  by  lot  to 
one  person  — that  such  a  prediction  should  not  only  be  fulfilled  to 
the  letter,  but  by  a  party  of  heathen  military,  without  interference 
from  either  the  friends  or  the  enemies  of  the  Crucified  One,  is 
surely  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the  wonders  of  this  all-wonderful 
scene.  Now  come  ihemockttUs^^nd  from  four  different  quarters: — 
(i.)  **  And  they  that  passed  by  reviled  him,  wagging  their  heads  '*  in 
ridicule.  Psalm  22. 7 ;  109,  25 ;  Cf.  Jeremiah,  18. 16 ;  Lamentations, 
2, 1 9.  '^  Ah ! "  *'  Ha,"  an  exclamation  here  of  derision.  "  Thou  that 
destroyest  the  temple,  and  buildest  it  in  three  days,  save  thyself,  and 
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comt  down  irom  the  cross/'  Kattnew,  27.  39,40 ;  Mark,  15. 39, 3a 
"  It  is  evident  that  our  Lord's  saying,  or  rather  this  pervirsian  of  it 
(for  He  claimed  not  to  destroy  but  to  rebuiid  the  temple  destroyed 
by  them)  had  greatly  exasperated  the  feeling  which  the  priests  and 
Pharisees  had  contrived  to  excite  against  Him.  It  is  referred  to 
as  the  principal  fact  brought  out  in  evidence  against  Him  on  the 
trial  (Cf.  Acts,  6.  13,  14X  as  an  offense  for  which  He  deserved  to 
suffer.  And  it  is  very  remarkable  that  now,  whiLi  it  was  receiving 
its  real  fulfillment y  it  should  be  made  more  public  and  more  im- 
pressive by  the  insulting  proclamation  of  His  enemies.  Hence 
the  importance  attached  to  it  after  the  resurrection,  ch.  2.  23.*' 
[Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  (2.)  "  Likewise  also  the  chief  priests 
mocking  him,  with  the  scrikes  and  elders^  said.  He  saved  others, 
himself  he  cannot  save."  There  was  a  deep  truth  in  this,  as  in 
other  taunts ;  for  both  He'  could  not  do,  having  '*  come  to  gi\'e  His 
life  a  ransom  for  many!*  No  doubt,  this  added  an  unknown  sting 
to  the  reproach.  ^  If  he  be  the  king  of  Israel,  let  him  now  come 
down  irom  the  cross,  and  we  will  believe  him."  No^  they  would 
not;  for  those  who  resisted  the  evidence  from  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  and  from  His  own  resurrection,  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  amount  of  merely  external  evidence.  "  He  trusted  in  God 
that  he  would  deliver  Um ;  let  him  deliver  him  now  if  he  will 
have  him  (or  '  delight  in  him/  Cf.  Psalm  18. 19  ;  Deuteronomy,  21. 
14) ;  for  he  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God/'  Matthew,  27.  41,  43.  We 
thank  you,  O  ye  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  elders,  for  this  triple 
testimony,  unconsciously  borne  by  you  to  our  Christ :  first  to  His 
habitual  trust  in  God,  as  a  feature  in  His  character  so  marked  and 
palpable  that  even  ye  found  upon  it  your  impotent  taunt ;  next  to 
His  identity  with  the  Sufferer  of  the  22nd  Psalm,  whose  very  words 
(o.  8.^  ye  unwittingly  appropriate,  thus  serving'  yourselves  heirs  to 
the  dark  office  and  impotent  malignity  of  Messiah's  enemies  ;  and 
again,  to  the  true  sense  of  that  august  title  which  He  took  to  Him- 
self, "  The  Son  of  God,"  which  he  rightly  interpreted  at  the  very 
first  (see  ch.  5.  18),  as  a  claim  to  that  oneness  of  nature  vrith  Him, 
and  deamess  to  Him,  which  a  son  has  to  his  father.  (3.)  "  And 
the  soldiers  also  mocked  him,  coming  to  him  and  offering  him 
vinegar,  and  saying.  If  thou  be  the  king  of  the  Jews,  save  thyself," 
Luke,  23.  36,  37.  They  insultingly  offer  to  share  with  Him  their 
own  vinegar,  or  sour  wine,  the  usual  drink  of  Roman  soldiers,  it 
being  about  the  time  of  their  midday  meal.  In  the  taunt  of  the 
soldiers  we  have  one  of  those  undesigrud  coincidences  which  so 
strikingly  verify  these  historical  records.  While  the  ecclesiastics 
deride  Him  for  calling  Himself  "the  Christ,  the  Kingof  Israel,xYiit 
Chosen,  the  Son  of  God,"  the  soldiers,  to  whom  all  sikco  phraseology 
was  mere  Jewish  jargon,  make  sport  of  Him  as  a  pretender  to 
royalty  ("  KING  of  the  Jews  "),  an  office  and  dignity  which  it  belonged 
to  them  to  comprehend.  "  The  thieves  also,  which  were  crucified 
with  him,  cast  the  same  in  his  teeth,"  Matthew,  27.  44 ;  Mark,  15. 
32.  Not  both  of  them,  however,  as  some  commentators  unnaturally 
think  we  must  understand  these  words ;  as  if  some  sudden 
change  came  over  the  penitent  one,  which  turned  him  from  an 
unfeeling  railer  into  a  trembling  petitioner.    The  plural  "  thieves  " 
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need  not  denote  more  than  the  quarter  or  class  whence  came 
this  last  and  cruelest  taunt  —  p  </.,  "Not  only  did  scoffs  proceed 
from  the  passers  by^  the  ecclestastics^  the  soldiery,  but  even  from 
His  felhw-sufferers"  a  mode  of  speaking  which  no  one  would 
chink  necessarily  meant  both  of  them.  Cf.  Matthew,  2.  20,  "  They 
are  dead  which  sought  the  child's  life,"  meaning  Herod ;  and 
Mark,  9.  i,  **  There  be  some  standing  here,"  where  it  is  next  to  cer- 
tain that  only  John,  the  youngest  and  last  survivor  of  the  apostles,  i» 
meant.  And  is  it  conceivable  that  this  penitent  thief  should  have 
first  himself  reviled  the  Saviour,  and  then,  on  his  views  of  Christ 
suddenly  changing,  he  should  have  turned  upon  his  fellow-sufferer 
and  fellow-reviler,  and  rebuked  him  not  only  with  dignified  sharp- 
ness, but  in  the  language  of  astonishment  that  he  should  be  capable 
of  such  conduct?  Besides,  there  is  a  deep  calmness  in  all  that  he 
utters,  extremely  unlike  what  we  should  expect  from  one  who  was 
the  subject  of  a  mental  revolution  so  sudden  and  total.  On  the  scene 

itself,  see  Luke,  23. 29.43.  25-27.  Now  there  stood  by  the  crose 
of  Jeeut  his  mother,  aRd  his   mother's  eister,  Mary,  wife  lOf 

Cleophas.  —  This  should  be  read,  as  in  marg.  **  Clcpas"  the  same  as 
"  Alpheus,"  Matthew,  la  3.    The  '*  Cleopas^'  of  Luke,  24. 18,  was  a 

different  person.  WhoR  Josue  eaw  his  mother,  and  tlie  diseipie 
whom  he  loved,  standing  by,  he  eaid  to  bis  mother.  Woman,  be- 
HOLD  THY  son!  Tbon  saith  he  to  the  diseipie.  Behold  thy 
Mother  !  —  What  forgetful ness  of  self,  what  filial  love,  and  to  the 
''mother"  and  "son "what  parting  words!  fh>m  that  bonr... 
took  her  to  his  own  home  — or,  home  with  him ;  for  his  father 
Zebedee  and  his  mother  Salome  were  both  alive,  and  the  latter 
here  present  (Mark,  15.40).  Matthew,  13.  55.  Now  occurred  the 
supernatural  darkness,  recorded  by  all  the  other  evangelists,  but 
not  here.  "  Now  from  the  sixth  hour  (12,  noon)  there  was  darkness 
over  all  the  land  unto  the  ninth  hour,"  Matthew,  27.  45.  No  ordi- 
nary eclipse  of  the  sun  could  have  occurred  at  this  time,  it  being 
then  full  moon,  and  this  obscuration  lasted  about  twelve  times  the 
length  of  any  ordinary  eclipse.  Cf.  Exodus,  10.  21-23.  Beyond 
doubt,  the  Divine  intention  of  the  portent  was  to  invest  this  darkest 
of  all  tragedies  with  a  gloom  expressive  of  its  real  character. 
**  And  about  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried,  Eu,  Eli,  lama  sabac* 
thani  . . .  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  mef*^  Matthew, 
27.  46.  As  the  darkness  commenced  at  the  sixth  hour,  the  second 
of  the  Jewish  hours  of  prayer,  so  it  continued  till  the  ninth  hour, 
the  hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  increasing  probably  In  depth,  and 
reaching  tts  deepest  gloom  at  the  moment  of  this  mysterious  cry,  when 
the  flame  of  the  one  great "  Evening  Sacrifice  "  was  burning  fiercest. 
The  words  were  made  to  His  hand.  The^  are  the  opening  words 
of  a  Psalm  (the  22d)  full  of  the  last  "  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the 
following  glories  "  (z  Peter,  i.  11).  "  Father,"  was  the  cry  in  the 
first  prayer  which  he  uttered  on  the  cross,  for  matters  had  not  then 
come  to  their  worst ;  "  Father,"  was  the  cry  of  His  last  prayer,  for 
matters  had  then  past  the  worst.  But  at  this  crisis  of  His  sufibr- 
ings,  **  Father "  does  not  issue  from  his  lips,  for  the  light  of  a 
Father's  countenance  was  then  mysteriously  eclipsed.  He  falls 
back,  however,  on  a  title  expressive  of  His  official  relation  which, 
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though  lower  and  more  distant  in  itself^  yet  when  grasped  in  pure 
and  naked  faith  was  it  mighty  in  its  claims,  and  rich  in  psalmodic 
associations.  And  what  deep  earnestness  is  convc^'ed  by  the  re- 
doubling of  this  title.  But,  as  for  the  cry  itself,  it  will  never  be 
fully  comprehended.  An  absolute  desertion  is  not  indeed  to  be. 
thought  of ;  but  a  total  eclipse  of  the  felt  sense  of  God's  presence 
it  certainly  expresses.  It  expresses  surprise^  as  under  the  experi- 
ence of  something  not  only  tuver  before  kfUfwn  but  inexplicable  on 
the  footing  which  had  till  then  subsisted  between  Him  and  God. 
It  is  a  question  which  the  lost  cannot  utter.  They  are  forsaken,  htt 
they  know  why,  Jesus  is  forsaken,  but  does  not  know  and  demands 
to  know  why.  It  is  thus  the  ay  of  conscious  innocence,  but  of 
innocence  unavailing  to  draw  down,  at  that  moment,  the  least 
token  of  approval  from  the  unseen  Judge  —  innocence  whose 
only  recognition  at  that  moment  lay  in  the  thick  surround- 
ing gloom  which  but  reflected  the  horror  of  great  darkness 
that  invested  his  own  spirit.;  There  was,  indeed,  a  cause  for  it^ 
and  He  knew  it  too — the  **why"  must  not  be  pressed  so  tar 
as  to  exclude  this.  '  He  must  taste  this  bitterest  of  the  wages  of 
sin  "  Who  did  no  sin**  But  that  is  not  the  point  now.  In  Him 
there  was  no  cause  at  ali  (ch.  14.  30),  and  He  takes  refuge  in  the 
glorious  fact.  When  no  nay  from  abo#e  shines  in  upon  Him,  He 
strikes  a  light  out  of  His  ojevn  breast.  If  God  will  not  own  Him, 
He  shall  own  Himself,  On  the  rock  of  His  unsullied  allegiance 
to  Heaven  He  will  stand,  till  the  light  of  Heaven  return  to  His 
spirit.  And  it  is  near  Id  come.  While  He  is  yet  speaking,  the 
fierceness  of  the  flame  is  b^inning  to  abate.  C5ne  incident  and 
insult  more,  and  the  experience  of  one  other  predicted  element 
•of  suffering,  and  the  victory  is  His.  The  incident,  and  the  insult 
springing  out  of  it,  is  the  misunderstanding  of  the  cry,  for  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  it  was  anything  else.  "Some  of  them  that 
stood  there,  when  they  heard  that,  said,  this  man  calleth  for  Elias," 

Matthew,  27. 47.    28-30.    After  tbis,  Jesus  knowing  that  all  thingt 

were  now  aooomplislied  —  %.  ^.,  the  moment  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  last  of  them  ;  for  there  was  one  other  small  particular,  and  the 
time  was  come  for  that  too,  in  consequence  of  the  burning  thirst 
which  the  fevered  state  of  His  frame  occasioned  (Psalm  23. 15), 

Ihat  the  Scripture  (Psalm  ^9.  21)  minht  be  fulfilled,  saith,  I  thirst 

—  Now  there  was  set  a  vessel  full  of  vinegar  (see  on  the  offer  of 
the  soldiers'  vinegar,  above^  ;  and  they —  "  one  of  them,"  Matthew. 

27.  48— filled  a  sponge  witn  vinegar jind  put  it  upon  [a  stalk  of] 

hyssop,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth  — Though  a  stalk  of  this  plant 
does  not  exceed  eighteen  inches  in  length,  it  would  suffice,  as  the 
feet  of  crucified  persons  were  not  raised  higher.  "  The  rest  said, 
Let  it  be  "  —  i:  e.,  as  would  seem, "  Stop  that  officious  service  **  — 
"  let  us  see  whether  Elias  will  come  to  save  him,"  Matthew.  27. 
49.  This  was  the  last  cruelty  he  was  to  suffer,  but  it  was  one  of 
the  most  unfeeling  "  And  when  Jesus  had  cried  with  a  loud 
voitre,"  Luke,  23.  46.  This  " loud  voice"  noticed  by  three  of  the 
Evangelists,  does  not  apply,  as  some  able  interpreters  contend, 
that  our  Lord's  strength  was  so  far  from  being  exhausted,  that  He 
needed  not  to  die  then,  sbad  surrendered  up  His  life  aooaetf  than 
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nature  required,  merely  becmse  it  was  the  appointed  time*  •  It  was 
indeed  the  appointed  time,  but  time  that  He  should  be.crufGified 
through  weakness*^  (2  Corinthians,  13.  4),  and  nature,  was  now 
reaching  its  utmost  exhaustion,  But  just  as  even  Hispwn  dying 
saints,  particularly  the  martyrs  of  Jesus,  have  sometimes  had  $uch 
gleams  of  coming  glory  immediately  before  breathing  their  last»  as 
to  impart  to  them  a  strength  to  utter  their  feelings  which  has 
amazed  the  bystanders,  so  this  mighty  v^t  of  the  expiring 
Redeemer  was  nothing  else  but  the  exultant  spirit  of  the  Dying 
Victor,  perceiving  the  fruit  of  His  travail  just  about  to  be 
embraced,  and  nerving  the  organs  of  utterance,  to  an  ecstatic 
expression  of  its  sublime  feelings  (not  so  much  in  the  immediately 
following  words  of  tranquil  surrender,  in  Luke,  as  in  the  finil 
shout,  recorded  only  by  John).  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend MY  spirit!  *'  '  Luke,  23.  46.  Yes,  the  darkness  is  past,  and 
the  true  light  now  shineth.  His  soul  has  emerged  from  its  myste- 
rious horrors ;  ^^  My  Cod"  is  heard  no  more,  but  in  unclouded 
light  He  yields  sublime   into  His  Fathtr^s  hands  the  infinitely 

?recious  spirit  —  using  here  also  the  words  of  those  matchless 
'salms  (31.  5,)  which  were  ever  on  his  lips.  "  As  the  Father 
receives  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  so  Jesus  receives  those  of  the  faith- 
ful," Acts,  7.  59.  [Bengei..]  And  now  comes  the  expiring  nxighty 
shout,  "It  is  finished  !  and  He  bowed  His  head  and  gave  up 
the  ghost!"  v,  30.  What  is  finished?  The  law  is  fulfilled  as 
never  before,  nor  since,  in  His  "  obedience  unto  death,  even  thfli^ 
death  of  the  cross ; "  Messianic  prophecy  is.  accomplished  ;  > 
Redemption  is  completed :  "  He  hath  finished  the  transgression, 
and  made  an  end  of  sin,  and  made  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and 
brought  in  everlasting  righteousness,  and  sealed  up  the  vision  and 
prophecy,  and  aoointed  a  holy  of  holier :"  He  ha9  inaugurated 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  given  birth  to  a  new  worid. 

3J-42.  Burial  op  Christ.  31-37.  The  preparation  —Sabbath 
eve.  that  the  bodies  shoald  not  remain — over  night  against  the 
Mosaic  law.  Deuteronomy,  21.  22,  23.  on  the  Sabbath  day,  for 
that  day  was  an  high  (or  '*  great ")  day  —  the  first  day  of  unleavened 
bread,  and,  as  concurring  with  an  ordinary  Sabbath,  the  roost 
solemn  season  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  Hen.ce  their  peculiar 
jealousy  lest  the  law  should  be  infringed,  beeought  Pilate  tliat 
their  legs  might  be  broken*- to  hasten  their  death,  wh!ch  was 

done  in  such  cases  with  clubs.  But  when  tbey  oame  to  Jesue, 
and  saw  that  he  was  dead  already — there  being  in  His  case 

elements  of  suffering,  unknown  to  the  malefactors,  which  might 
naturally  hasten  His  death,  lingering  though  it  always  was. in  such 
cases,  not  to  speak  of  His/nfviV«x  suiferings.  they  brake  net  bis 
legs  —  a  liact — of  vast  importance,  as  showing  that  the  reality  oi 
His  death  was  visible  to  those  whose  business  it  was  to  see  to  it. 
The  other  Divine  purpose  served  by  it  will  appear  presently.  But 
one  of  the  soldiers  — to  make  assurance  of  the  fact  doublv  sure. 
with  a  spear  pieroed  his  side  —  making  a  wound  deep  and  wide, 
as  indeed  is  plain  from  ch.  30.  27,  29.    Had  life  still  remained,  it 

jniist  have  fled  now.    and  ftrthwith  oamo  thereout  Mood  and 

water  ^"  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  effect  of  long  continttsdr 
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and  iiitense  a^ny  is  frequently  to  produce  a  secretion  of  a  color- 
less lymph  within  the  pericardium  (the  membrane  enveioping^  the 
heart),  amounting  in  many  cases  to  a  very  considerable  quantity." 
[Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  And  he  that  saw  it  bare  record  C  hath 
borne  witness  "),  and  his  witness  is  true,  and  he  linoweth  that  be 

saitb  true,  that  ye  might  believe  —  This  solemn  way  of  referring 
to  his  own  testimony  in  this  matter  has  no  reference  to  what  he 
says  in  his  Epistle  about  Christ's  "  coming  by  water  and  blood/' 
(see  I  John,  5.  6),  but  is  intended  to  call  attention  both  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  Scripture  in  these  particulars,  and  to  the  undeniable 
evidence  he  was  thus  furnishing  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  death, 
and  consequently  of  His  resurrection  ;  perhaps  also  to  meet  the 
growing  tendency,  in  the  Asiatic  churches,  to  deny  the  reality  of 
our  Lord's  body,  or  that  "Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh.** 

(£  John,  4. 1,  3.)   that  the  Scripture  shouid  be  fulfilled,  a  bone  of 

him  shall  not  be  broken  — The  reference  is  to  the  paschal  Iamb,  as 
to  which  this  ordinance  was  stringent,  Exodus,  12.  46 ;  Numbers, 
9.  12.  (Cf.  1  Corinthians,  5.  7.)^  But  though  we  are  to  see  here 
the  fulfillment  of  a  very  definite  typical  ordinance,  we  shall,  on 
searching  deeper,  see  in  it  a  remarkabU  Divine  inUrposition  to  protect 
'the  sacred  body  of  Christ  from  the  least  indignity  after  He  had  finished  the 
iifo^'h given  Him  to  do.  Every  imaginable  indignity  had  been  permit- 
ted before  that^  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death.  But  no  sooner  is  that 
over,  than  an  Unseen  hand  is  found  to  have  provided  against  the 
dubs  of  the  rude  soldiers  coming  in  contact  with  that  temple  of  the 
Godhead.'  Very  different  from  such  violence  was  that  spear-^hrusty 
for  which  not  only  doubting  Thomas  would  thank  the  soldier,  but 
intelligent  believers  in  every  age,  to  whom  the  certainty  of  their 
Lord's  death  and  resurrection  is  the  life  of  their  whole  Christianity. 

And  again  another  Scripture  saKh,  They  shall  look  on  bim  whom 

they  pierced  —  The  quotation  is  from  Zechariah,  12. 10;  not  taken 
as  usual  from  the  Septuagint  (the  current  Greek  version),  which 
here  is  all  wrong,  but  direct  from  the  Hebrew.  And  there  is  a  re- 
markable nicety  in  the  choice  of  the  words  einployed  both  by  the 
prophet  and  the  evangelists  for  "  piercing."  The  word  in  Zecha« 
riah  means  to  thrust  through  with  spear,  javelin,  sword,  or  any 
such  weapon.  In  that  sense  it  is  used  in  adl  the  ten  places,  besides 
this,  where  it  is  found.  How  suitable  this  was  to  express  the 
action  of  the  Roman  soldier,  is  manifest;  and  our  evangelist  uses 
the  exactly  corresponding  word,  which  the  Septuagint  certainly 
does  not.  Very  different  is  the  other  word  for  *' pierce"  in  Psalm  22. 
16,  *'  They  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet"  The  word  there  used  is 
one  signifying  to  bore  as  with  an  awl  or  hammer.  How  striking 
are  these  small  niceties  !  38.40.  Joseph  of  Arimathea —  "  a  rich 
man " (Matthew,  27.  57),  thus  fulfilling  Isaiah,  53. 9 ;  "an  honour- 
able counselor  (a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  of  good  condi- 
tion), which  also  waited  for  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (Mark,  15.  43),  a 
devout  expectant  of  Messiah's  kingdom  ;  '*  a  good  man  and  a  just, 
the  same  had  not  consented  to  the  counsel  and  deed  of  them  ** 
(Luke,  23.  50, 51)  —  he  had  gone  the  length,  perhaps,  of  dissenting 
and  protesting  in  open  council  against  the  condemnation  of  our, 
Lovd;  "  who  also  himself  was  Jesus'  disciple  "  (Matthew,  27.  57) 
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betag  a  ditoiple  of  JesHS  but  secretly,  for  fur  of  the  iewo*t- 

"He  went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate "  (Mark,  15. 45) ^ />'•»  "having 
taken  courage  went  in/'  or  "  had  the  boldness  to  go  in."  Man 
alone,  as  his  manner  is,  notices'  the  boldmss  which  this  required. 
The  act  would  without  doubt  identify  him  /or  the  .first  time  with 
the  disciples  of  Christ.  Marvelous  it  certainly  is,  that  one  who 
while  Jesus  was  yet  alive  merely  refrained  from  condemning  Him, 
not  having  the  courage  to  espouse  his  cause  by  one  positive  act, 
should,  now  that  He  was  dead,  and  His  cause  apparently  dead 
with  Him,  summon  up  courage  to  go  in  personally  to  the  Koman 
Governor  and  ask  permission  to  take  down,  and  inter  the  body. 
But  if  this  be  the  first  instance,  it  is  not  the  last,  that  a  setmingly 
dead  Christ  has  wakened  a  sympathy  which  a  living  one  had  faiUd  to 
ruohe.  The  heroism  of  faith  is  usually  kindled  by  desperate  eircum' 
stances,  and  is  not  seldom  displayed  by  those  who  iefore  wire  the  most 
timid,  and  scarce  known  as  disciples  at  all,  ."  And  Pilate  marveled 
if  he  were" — rather  "wondered  that  he  was"  " already . dead." 
'*And  calling  the  centurion,  he  asked  him  whether  he  had  been 
any  while  dead"— Pilate  could  hardly  credit  what  Joseph  had 
told  him,  that  He  had  been  dead  *'  some  time,"  and  before  giving 
up  the  body  to  His  friends,  would  learn  how  the  fact  stocd  from 
the  centurion,  whose  business  it  was  to  oversee  the  execution. 
**  And  when  he  knew  it  of  the  centurion,"  that  it  was  as  Joseph  had 
said,  *•  he  gave  "  —  rather  "  made  a  gift  of"  **  the  body  to  Joseph  ;'* 
struck,  possibly,  with  the  rank  of  the  petitioner  and  the  dignified 
boldness  of  the  petition,  in  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  the  other 
perty  and  the  low  rank  to  which  he  had  been  led  to  believe  all  the 
followers  of  Christ  belonged.  Nor  would  he  be  unwilling  to  ehow 
that  he  was  not  going  to  carry  this  black  afiair  any  further.  But 
whatever  were  Pilate's  motives  two  most  blessed  objects  were  thus 
secured :  (i.)  The  reality  of  our  Lord's  death  was  attested  by  the 
pany  of  all  others  most  competent  to  decide  on  it,  and  certainly 
free  from  all  bias  —  the  officer  in  attendance  —  in  full  reliance  on 
whose  testimony  Pilate  surrendered  the  body:  (2.)  The  dead  Re- 
deemer, thus  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  His  enemies  and  com- 
mitted by  the  supreme  political  authority  to  the  care  of  His  friends, 
was  thereby  protected  from  all  further  indignities ;  a  thing  most 
befitting  indeed,  now  that  His  work  was  done«  but  impossible,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  if  His  enemies  had  been  at  liberty  to  do  with 
Him  as  they  pleased.  How  wonderful  are  even  the  minutest  features 

of  this  matchless  History  1    also  Nicodemus  (which  at  the  first 

oane  to  Jesus  by  night)— '* This  remark  corresponds  to  the 
secrecy  bf  Joseph's  discipleship,  just  noticed,  and  calls  attention 
to  the  similarity  of  their  previous  character  and  conduct,  and  the 
remarkable  change  which  had  now  taken*  place."  [Webster  & 
Wilkinson.]  bronght  myrrh  and  alees,  ttbout  en  hundred  pounds 
weight — an  immense  quantity,  betokening  the  greatness  of  their 
love,  but  part  of  it  probably  intended  as  a  layer  for  the  spot  on 
which  the  body  was  to  lie.    (See  2  Chronicles,  x6.  14.)    [Meyer.] 

then  look  they  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  wound  it  in  linen  eiothes 
wfth  the  spiees,a8  the  manner  of  the  Jews  Is  to  burv--  the  mixed 
and  pulverized  myrrh  and  aloes  shaken  into  the  folds,  and  the  en« 
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iire  body»  thus  swoithed,  wrapped  in  an  outer  covenng  of  '*  dean 
*  linen  cloth."  (Matthew,  37.  59.)  Had  the  Lord's  own  friends  had 
the  least  reason  to  think  that  the  spark  of  life  was  still  in  Him» 
would  tJuy  have  done  this?  But  even  if  one  could  conceive  them 
mistaken,  could  any  one  have  lain  thus  enveloped  /or  the  period 
during  which  He  was  in  the  grave,  and  life  still  remained  ?  Im- 
possible. When,  therefore,  He  walked  forth  from  the  tomb,  we 
.  CMSL  say  with  absolute  certainty, "  Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  become, the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept!"  (i  Corinthians, 
15.  ao.)  h^o  wonder  that  the  learned  and  the  barbarians  alike 
were  prepared  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  for  such 
evidence  was  to  the  unsophisticated  resistless.  (No  mention  is 
made  of  anointing  in  this  operation.)  No  doubt  it  was  a  hurried 
proceeding,  for  fear  of  interruption,  and  because  it  was  close  on  the 
Sabbath,  the  women  seem  to  have  set  this  as  their  proper  task  "  as 
soon  as  the  Sabbath  should  be  past."  (Mark,  16.  i.)  But  as  the 
Lord  graciously  held  it  as  undesignedly  anticipated  by  Mary  at 
Bethany  (Mark,  14.  6),  so  this  was  probably  all  the  anointing,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  it  which  He  received.    41, 42.  Now  in  the  plaC6 

where  he  was  onicified  there  was  a  garden,  and  in  the  garden  a 

new  sepulchre —  The  choice  of  this  tomb  was,  on  their  part,  dic- 
tated by  the  double  circumstance  that  was  so  near  at  hand,  and  by 
its  belonging  to  a  friend  of  the  Lord  ^  and  as  there  was  need  of 
haste,  even  they  would  be  struck  with  the  providence  which  that 
supplied  it  "  There  laid  they  Jesus  therefore,  because  of  the 
Jews'  preparation  day,  for  the  sepulchre  was  nigh  at  hand."  But 
there  was  one  recommendation  of  it  which  probably  would  not 
strike  them  ;  but  God  had  it.  in  view.  Not  its  being  "  hewn  out 
of  a  rock  "  (Mark,  15.  46),  accessible  only  at  the  entrance,  which 
doubtless  would  impress  them  with  its  security  and  suitableness. 
But  it  was  "a  new  sepulchre  "  {v,  41),  "  wherein  never  man  before 
was  laid"  (Luke,  23.  53) ;  and  Matthew  (27.  60)  says  that  Joseph 
laid  Him ."  in  his  own  ne7u  tomb,  which  he  had  hewn  out  in  the 
rock"— doubtless  for  his  own  use,  though  the  Lord  had  higher 
use  for  it.  Thus  as  He  rode  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  "  whereon 
naffer  inan  before  had  sat"  so  now  He  shall  lie  in  a  tomb  wherein 
never  man  before  had  iain^  ihzi  from  these  specimens  it  may  be 
seen  that  in  all  things  He  was  "  sepa&atb  from  swnfks." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

{••IB.  Mary's  Visit  to  the  Sepulchre,  and  Return  to  it 
WITH  Peter  and  John  —  Her  RiseIi  Lord  Appears  to  Her. 
I,  2.  The  first  day  ooneth  Mary  Magdalene  earijTi  &,o.—See 
Luke,  24.  z-3  ;  Mark;  i6.  1-4 ;  Matthew,  28,  i,  2.  She  rnninetll 
and  cometh  to  Simon  Peter,  and  to  the  other  disoiplee  whom 
Jeeus  loviedr  and  ealth  unto  them,  They  have  taken  away  the  Lord 

OVt  of  the  eepnlciire —  Dear  disciple  \  thy  dead  Lord  is  to  thee 

"The  boni"  still.    3<^^zo.  Peter  therefore  went  forth»  and  that 
other  dlBolplef  and  came  llrot  to  the  eepniehre,  &€•  --These  par- 

ticulhrs  have  a  singular  air  osf  artless  truth  about  them.    Mary,  \n 
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her  griei^  runs  to  the  two  apostles  who  were  soon  to  be  so  ciosclj 
associated  in  proclaiming  the  Saviour's  resurrection,  and  they, 
ibllowed  by  Mary,  hasten  to  see  with  their  own  eyes.  The  younger 
disciple  outruns  the  elder ;  love  haply  supplying  swifter  wings. 
Hii  stoops,  he  gazes  in,  but  enters  not  the  open  sepuldire,  held 
back  probably  by  a  reverential  fear.  The  bolder  Peter,  coming 
up,  goes  in  at  once,  and  is  rewarded  with  briighli  evidence  of  what 

had  happened,  seeth  the  liiMn  olothes  lit  C  lying")  and  tht  nap-* 
kin,  that  was  alioat  his  bead,  not  lying  with  the"  linen  elotlies-— 

loosely,  as  if  hastily  thrown  down,  and  indicative  of  a  hurried  and 
disorderly  removal,    bnt  wrapped   (or  "folded'^  tefftlier  in  a> 
place  by  itself —  showing  with  what  grand  tranquillity  "  the  Living- 
One'*  had  walked  forth  from  '*  the  dead  "  (Luke,  24.  5).    *'  Doubt- 
less  the  two  attendant  angels  (v.  12)  did  this  service  for  the  Rising. 
One,  ihc  one  disposing  of  the  linen  clothes,  die  other  of  the  nap-: 

kin."    [BENGEL.J    Then  went  in  that  otker  disciple  which  camei 

Hret  to  the  sepnlchre  —  The  repetition  of  this,  in  connection  with' 
his  not  having  gone  in  till  after  Peter,  seems  to  show  that  at  the* 
moment  of  penning  these  words  the  advantage  whkh-eaich  ofi 
these  loving  disciples  had  of  the  other  was  present  to  hi&roind.* 
and  he  aaw  and  believed —  Probably  he  means,  though  he  does' 
not  say,  that  he  believed  in  his  Lord's  resurrection--  more  imme* 
dkitely  and  certainly  than  Peter.    For  as   yet  tbSy  knew  (i.  e^ 

understood)  not  the  Scripture  that  he  mnsl  rise  again  frota  tbe« 

dead,  &C.  -^  In  other  words,  they  believed  in  His  resurrection  at 
^rst,  not  because  they  were  prepared  by  Scripture  to  expect  it ;  but 
facts  carried  resistless  conviction  of  it  in  the  -first  instance  tO' 
their  mind^and  furnished  a  key  10  the  Scripture  predictions  of  it. 
11-15.  But  IMary  stood  without  at  the  sepulchre  weeping,  ^.o.-*^ 

Brief  was  the  stay  of  those  two  men.  But  Mary,  arriving  perhaps 
by  another  direction  after  they  left,  linger^  at  ^he  9pot,  weeping  fop 
her  missing  Lord.  As  she  gazes  through  her  tears  on  the- open- 
tomK  she  also  ventures  to  stoop  dowft  and  look  into  it,  when  lo  I 
"  two  angels  in  white"  (as  from  the  world  of  light,  Matthew,  28. 3), 
appear  to  her,  in  a  "sitting"  posture,  "as  having  finished  some 
business,  and  awaiting  some  one  to  impart  tidings  to."  [Ben gbl.1 

one  at  the  head,  and  the  other  at  the  fiBct  wliere  the  body  of' 

JesnS  had  lain  —  not  merely  proclaiming  silently  the  entire  chitrge' 
they  had  had  of  the  hody  of  Christ  [quoted  in  Luthardt],  but 
rather,  possibly,  calling  mute  attention  to  the  narrow  space  within 
which  the  Lord  of  glory  had  contracted  Himself;  as  if  they  would 
say,  Come,  see  within  what  limits,  marked  off  by  the' interval  here 
ftctureen  us*  two,  tlu  Lord  lay !  ;  But  she  is  in  tears,  and  these  suit 
not  the  scenes  of  so  glorious  an  Exit.  They  are  "going  toi  point 
out  to  her  the  incongruity.  Woman,  why  wsepest  tfacttP^Yoa 
would  think  the  vision  too  much  for  a  lone  woman.  But  absorbed 
in  the' one  Object  of  her  affection  and  pursuit,  she  speirks  out  her 
grief  without  fear.  Because,  %uti  -^f.  ^.,  Can  I  choose  but  weep, 
when  "they  have  taken  away,"  &».,  repeating  her  very  wonds 
to  Peter  and  J<^ia.  On  this  die  turned  herself  and  saw  Jesus 
Himself  standing 'beside  her,  but  took  Hihi  for  the  gardener, 
dad,  therefore,,  in  some   such   style  He  must  hav6  been.    But 
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tf -any  ask,  as  too  curious  interpreters  do,  whence  he  got  those  f 
hahiliments,  we  answer  [with  Olshausen  &  Luthardt],  where 
the  two  angels  got  theirs.  —  Nor  did  the  voice  of  His  first  words 
discover  Him  —  "  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?  whom  seekest 
thou  ? "  He  will  try  her  ere  he  tell  her.  She  answers  not  the 
stranger's  question,  but  comes  straight  to  her  point  with  him. 
Sir.  ifihOH  have  bone  hia  hence— borne  wAamf  She  says  not. 
She  caa  think  only  of  One,  and  thinks  others  must  understand  her. 
It  reminds  por  iof.the  question  of  the  spouse,  "  Saw  ve  him  whom 
my  soul  lovfeth?"  (Song,  3. 3.)  tell  me  where  thou  bast  lalil  bin, 
and  I  win  take  blai  away  —  Wilt  thou,  dear  fragile  woman  ?  But 
it  is  the  language  of  sublime  affection,  that  thinks  itself  fit  for  any 
thing  if  once  in  possession  of  its  Object.  It  is  enough.  Like 
Joseph,  He  can  no  longer  restrain  Himself.  (Genesis,  4.5.  i.)  16, 
17*  Jeem  saitb  unto  ber,  Mary  I  It  is  not  now  the  distant,  though 
respectful,  **  Woman."  It  is  the  oft-repeated  name,  uttered,  no 
doubti  with  all  the  wonted  manner,  and  bringing  a  rush  of  unut- 
terable and  overpowering  associations  with  it.  She  tamed  herself, 
and  saitb  to  bim,  Rabboni  I  But  that  single  word  of  transported 
recognition  was  not  enough  for  woman's  full  heart.  Not  knowing 
the  change  which  had  passed  upon  Him,  she  hastens  to  expfess 
by  her  actions  what  words  failed  to  clothe ;  but  she  is  checked. 

ieeas  salth  unto  her,  Tovob  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  asoended  to 
my  Father-^ Old  familiarities  must  now  give  puce  to  new  and 
more  av^ul,  yet  sweeter  approaches ;  but  for  these  the  time  has  not 
come  yet.  This  seems  the  spirit,  at  least,  of  these  m)rsterious 
words,  on  which  much  difference  of  opinion  has  obtained,  and  not 
much  that  is  satisfactory  said,  ftttt  00  to  my  brethren.  (Cf.  Mat- 
thew, aS.  10 ;  Hebrews,  2.  xi;  17.)  That  he  had  still  our  humanitv, 
and  therefore  **  is  not  ashamed  to  call  us  brethren^**  is  indeed  grandly 
evidenced  by  these  words.  But  it  is  worthy  of  most  reverential 
notice,  that  we  nowhere  read  of  any  one  who  presumed  to  eail  Him 
Brother,  **  My  brethren : "  Blessed  Jesus,  who  are  these  ?  Were 
they  not  thy  followers?  yea, thy  forsakers?  How  dost  thou  raise 
these  titles  with  thyself !  At  first  they  were  thy  savants ;  then  dis* 
cipUs  ;  a  little  before  thy  death,  they  were  thy  friends ;  now,  after 
thy  resurrection,  they  were  thy  hvthrrn.  But  O,  mercy  without 
measure  !  how  wilt  thou,  how  canst  thou  call  them  brethren  whom, 
in  thy  last  parting,  thou  foundest  fugitives  ?  Did  they  not  run  from 
thee  ?  Did  not  one  of  them  rather  leave  his  inmost  coat  behind 
him  than  not  be  quit  of  thee?  And  yet  thou  sayest,  "  Go  tell  my 
brethren  ! "    It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  sins  of  our  infirmity  to 

unbrother  us."  fBisHOP  Hall.]  I  asoend  nnto  my  Father  and 
yonr  Father,  ana  [to]  my  God  and  yonr  God  — words  of  incom- 
parable glory !  Jesus  had  called  God  habitually  His  Father,  and 
on  one  occasion,  in  His  darkest  moment,  His  God.  But  both  are 
here  united,  expressing  that  full-orbed  relationship  which  em- 
braces in  its  vast  sweep  at  once  Himself  and  His  redeemed.  Yet» 
note  well.  He  says  not.  Our  Father  and  our  God.  All  the  deepest 
of  the  church  fathers  were  wont  to  call  attention  to  this,  as  ex- 
pressly designed  to  distinguish  between  what  God  is  to  Him  and 
to  us^^J/is  Father  essentially,  out's  not  so;  our  Cod  estenHeMy,  His 
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not  so  ;  His  God  only  in  connection  with  us  ;  our  God  only  in  connec- 
tion with  Him.  i8.  Mary  Magdalene  eane  aid  told  the  dleoiples 
that  she  had  seen  the  Lord,  and  that  He  had  spoken  these  thinfs 

nnto  her —  To  a  woman  was  this  honor  given  to  be  the  first  that  saw 
the  risen  Redeemer^  and  that  woman  was  not  His  mothef,  (Mark, 
i6. 9.) 

19*23.  Jesus  Appears  to  the  Assembled  DisaPLss.  19-23. 
The  same  day  at  evening,  the  Urst  day  of  the  week,  the  doors 
being  shot  where  the  disolples  were  assembled  Ibr  rear  of  the 

Jews,  same  Jesns  —  plainly  not  by  the  ordiiikry  way  of  entrance; 
andsaith,  Peaoe  be  unto  you —  not  the  m^re  wish  that  even  His 
own  exalted  peace  might  be  theirs  (ch.  14.  27),  but  conveying  it 
into  their  hearts,  even  as  He  "  opened  their  understandings  to  un- 
derstand the  Scriptures  "  ^Luke,  24. 45).  A11I  when  ho  had  SO  said, 
he  showed  them  his  hands  and  his  side— not  only  as  ocu/arzxii 

tangible  evidence  of  the  reality  of  His  resurrection  (see  Luke,  24. 
37-43),  but  as  through  "  the /t^rorr  of  that  resurrection"  dispensing 

all  His  peace  to  men.  Then  were  the  disoiplos  glad  when  they 
saw  the  Lord.  Then  said  Jesns — prepared  now  to  listen  to  Him 
in  a  new  character.  Peaoo  he  unto  you.  As  my  Father  hath  sent 
me,  so  send  I  you,  &o.— See  ch.  17. 18.    he  breathed  on  them— 

a  83rmbolical  conveyance  to  them  of  the  Spirit,  and  saith,  ReoOivS 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost  —  an  earnest  and  first-fruits^f  the  more  copious 

Pentecostal  effusion,  whosesoever  sIns  ye  remit  they  are  remitted 

unto  them,  IbO.  —  In  any  literal  and  authoritatiite  sense  this  power 
toas  never  exercised  by  one  of  the  apostles^  and  plainly  wcu  never  up^ 
derstood  by  themselves  as  possessed  by  them  or  conveyed  to  them,  (Mat- 
thew, 16.  9.)  The  power  to  intrude  upon  the  relation  between 
men  and  God  cannot  have  been  given  by  Christ  to  His  ministers 
in  any  but  a  ministerial  or  declarative  .^c^nsit — as  the  authorized 
interpreters  of  His  word,  while  in  the  actings  of  His  ministers,  'th^ 
real  nature  of  the  power  committed  to  them-  is  seen  in  the  exercise 
of  church  discipline, 

24-29.  Jesus  again  Appears  to  the  Assembi^ed  Disciples. 
24,  25.  But  Thomas  (see  ch.  11. 16)  was  not  with  them  when  Jesns 

Oams-— why,  we  know  not ;  though  we  are  loath  to  think  [with 
Stier,  Alford,  and  Luthardt,]  it  was  intentional^  from  sullen 
despondency.  The  fact  merely  is  here  stated,  as  a  loving  apology 
for  his  slowness  of  belief.  We  have  seen  the  Lord — This  way  of 
speaking  of  Jesus  (as  «.  20  and  21.  7),  so  suited  to  His  resurrection 
state,  was  soon  to  become  the  prevailing  Style.    Except  I  See  In 

his  hands  the  print  «f  the  nails,  and  fint  my  finger  into  the  print 
of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  wiii  not  believe— 

The  very  form  of  this  speech  betokens  the  strength  of  the  unbelief. 
"  It  is  not,  If  I  shall  see  I  shall  believe ^hMi,  Unless  I  shall  see  1  will  not 
believe ;  HOT  does  he  expect  to  see,  although  the  others  tell  him 
they  had.  [Bengeu]  How  Christ  Himself  viewed  this  state  of 
mind,  we  know  from  Mark,  x6.  14.  **  He  upbraided  them  with 
their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart  because  they  believed  not 
them  which  had  seen  Him  after  He  was  risen.*^  But  whence 
sprang  this  pertinacity  of  resistance  in  such  minds  ?  Not  certainly 
from  reluctance  to  believe,  but  as  in  Nathaniel  (see  ch.  i.  46),  from 
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Afltre  dread  of  mistake  in  so  viiU  a  matter.  26,  29.  And  after 
jelritt^tys  **->'.  €n  Pft'.the  eighth  or  th^  &rs(  (2ay  of  the  preceding 
;vfeek.  •  They  piiobably  ttiet  ev«0'  dayr  during  the  pi^ceding  week, 
but  their  Lord  designedly  reserved  His  second  appearance  among 
theitt  till  the  recurrence  of  His  resurrection  day,  that  He  might 
thus  inaugurate  the  delightful  sanctities  of   the   Lord's  Day/' 

(Revelation,  i.  xo.)  the  disctples  were  within,  and  Thcnas  with 
them  .  << .  Jeeue  etoed  in  the  nidet,  and  enith,  Peace  be  unto  yon. 
Then  said  he  to  Thomas,  Aeacli  hither .  • .  behold  .  • .  pnl  it  inte 
my  side,  and  be  not  faithieee,  but  believing  — "  There  is  something 

rhythmical  la  these  words,,  and  they  are  purposely  couched  in  the 
words  of  Thomas  himself  to  put  him  to  shame."  [Luthardt.] 
But    with    what    condescension    and    gentleness   is   this  done ! 

Thomas  fcasweroA  «nd  said  unto  him.  My  Lord  and  my  £od  1— 

That  Thomas  did  net  do  what  Jeeus  invited  him  to  do,  and  what 
he  had  made  the  condition  of  his  believing,  seems  plain  from  v,  29, 
("  Because  thou  hast  seen  me  thou  hast  believed.' )  He  is  over- 
powered, add  the  glory  of  Christ 'now  breaks  upon  him  in  a  flood. 
His  exclamation  surpasses  all  that  had  been  yet  uttered,  nor 
can  it  be  surpassed  by  any. thing  that  ever  will  be  uttered  in  earth  or 
heaven.  On  the  striking  parallel  in  Nathaniel,  see  ch.  i.  49.  The 
•Socini^n  evasion  of  the-  supreme  divinity  of  ChriLt  here  mani- 
festly taught — as  if  it  were  a  mere  .call  upon  God  in  a  fit  o(  aston> 
ishment  —  is  beneath  notice,  save  for  the  profanity  it  charges  upon 
this  disciple,  and  the  straits  to  which  it  shows  themselves  reduced. 

because  thou  hast  seen  me  thou  hast  believed — words  of  meas- 
ured commendation,  but  of  indirect,  and  doubtless  painfully  felt 
rebuke :  q.  d.^  "  Thou  hast  indeed  believed  ;  it  is  well  ;  it  is  only 
on  the  evidence  of  thy  senses,  and  after  peremptorily  refusing  all 

evidence  short  of  that."    Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and 

yet  have  believed  —  "  Wonderful  indeed,  and  rich  in  blessing  for 
US  who  have  not  seen  Him  is  this  closing  word  of  the  Gospel." 
[Alford.] 

30,  31  i  First  Close  of  this  Gospel.  The  connection  of  these 
.verses  with  the  kist  words  of  v,  29  is  beautiful :  g.  </.,  "  And  in- 
deed, as  the  Lord  pronounced  them  blessed  who  not  having  seen 
Him  have  vet  believed,  so  for  that  one  end  have  the  whole  con» 
tents  of  this  Gospel  been  recorded,  that  all  who  read  it  may 
believe  on  Him,  and  believing*  havo  life  in  that  blessed  name. 

many  otbersigns  ~  miracles.    But  these  are  written  —  as  sufficient 

specimens,  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  —  the  one  His  officialy  the 
other  His>rj<wa/  title,    helfovlnfh  may  have  life --See  ch.  6. 

51-54. 

CHAPTER  XXL 

• 

1-23.  Supplementary  Particulars.  [That  this  chapter  was 
added  by  another  hand  has  been  asserted,  against  clear  evideoce 
to  the  contrary,  by  some  late  critics,  chiefly  because  the  evangelist 
had  eoncluded\L\^  part  of  the  work  with  ch.  2a  30,  31.  But  neither 
in  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  nor  in  other  good  authors, 
is  it  unusual  to  insert  supplementary  matter,  and  so  have  more 
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than  one  conclusion.]     i,>  2.  Jmm  thawed  ("  manifested  ")  hImMlf 

again,  and  on  this  wiae  he  manlfMted  himaelf— This  way  d£ 

speaking  shows  that,  after  His  resurrection,  He  appeared  to  them 
but  occasionally^  umxpectedly^  and  in  a  way  quite  unearthly^  though 
yet  really  and  corporeally.     Mathaiiael  —  See  Matthew,  10. 3.     3.  6. 

Peter  saith  unto  them,  I  go  a  flehlng  — See  Luke,  5. 11.    that 

night  caught  nothing — as  at  the  first  miraculous  draught  (Set 
Luke,  5.  5) ;  no  doubt  so  ordered  that  the  miracle  might  strike 
them  the  more  by  contrast.  The  same  principle  is  seen  in  ope- 
ration throughout  much  of  Christ's  ministry^  and  is  indeed  a  great 
law  of  God's  spiritual  procedure  >vith  His  people.     Jesue  StOOd 

—  Cf.  ch.  20. 19,  26.    bnt  the  disciplee  Icnew  not  It  was  Jesus— 

Perhaps  there  had  been  some  considerable  interval  since  the  last 
manifestation,  and  having  agreed  to  betake  themselves  to  their 
secular  employment,  they  would  be  unprepared  to  expect  Him. 
Children  —  This  term  would  not  necessarily  identify  Him,  being 
not  unusual  from  any  superior  ;  but  when  they  did  recognize  Him, 
they  would  feel  it  sweetly  like  Himself,  have  ye  any  meat  ? -^ 
"  provisiqns,'*  *'  supplies  ;  'Vmeaniiig  fish.  They  answered,  No— 
this  was  in  His  wonted  style,  making  them  i^// their  case,  and  so 
the  better  prepare  them  for  what  was  coming,    he  said  unto  them. 

Cast  the  net  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship-—  no  doubt,  by  this  very 

specific  direction,  intending  to  reveal  to  them  His  knowledge  of 
the  deep  an^  power  over  it.  7-1 1.  Ibat  disoiple  whom  JeSHS  lOVOtf, 
said,  It  is  the  Lord — again  having  the  advantage  of  his  brother 
in  quickness  of  recognition  (see  ch.  20.  8),  to  be  followed  by  an 
alacrity  in  Peter  all  lUs  oum,  he  waS'  naked  —  his  vest  only  on, 
worn  next  the  body*  oast  Mmself  Mo 'the  sea  —  the  shallow 
part,  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  water's  edge  (9.  8) ; 
not  meaning  therefore  to  swim,  but  to  get  sooner  to  Jesus  than  in 
the  full  boat  which  they  could  hardly  draw  to  shore,    the  other 

disoiples  eane  In  a  little  ship— by  ship,  they  saw  ("see")  a 
ire  of  ooals,  .and  fish  laid  thereon,  and  hread.    By  comparing  this 

with  X  King,  19.  6,  and  similar  passages,  the  unseen  agency  by 
which  Jesus   made    this  provision  will   appear  evident.     JesUS 

saith  unto  them,  Bring  of  the  fish  ye  have  eaught— Observe  the 

double  supply  thus  provided  —  His  and  theirs.  The  meaning  of 
this  will  perhaps   appear    presently.     Peter  went  up — into  the 

boat ;  went  aboard,  and  drew  the  net  to  land  full  of  great  fishes, 
an  hundred  and  fifty    and  three:   and  for  all  there  were  so 

many,  yst  was  not  the  net  broken  — The  manifest  reference  here  to 
the  former  miraculous  draught,  Luke,  5.  i-il,  furnishes  the  key  to 
this  scene.  There  the  draught  was  symbolical  of  the  success  of 
their  future  ministry;  While  "  Peter  and  all  that  were  with  him 
were  astonished  at  the  draught  of  the  fishes  which  they  had  taken, 
Jesus  said  unto  him,  Fear  not,  from  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch 
men."  Nay,  when  first  called,  in  th«  act  of  "casting  their  net  into 
the  sea,  for  they  were  fishers,"  the  same  symbolic  reference  was  made 
to  their  secular  occupation :  ^  Follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you 
fishers  of  men."  (Matthew,  4.  18, 19.)  Here,  then,  if  but  the  same 
symbolic  reference  be  kept  in  view,  the  design  of  the  whole  scene 
willy  ve  think,  be  clear.    The  multitttde  and  the  siue  of  the  fishes 
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tJUjf  caught,  sjrmbolicallj  foieshadotved  the  tsm  sncoew  of  their 
now  last  approaching  ministiy,  and  this  only  as  a  beginning  of  suc- 
cessive draughts,  through  the  agency  of  a  Christian  ministij,  till« 
**  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,  ihe  earth  should  l>e  full  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Lord."  And  whereas,  at  the  first  miraculous  draught* 
the  net  "  was  breaking  "  through  the  weight  of  whaX  it  contained, 
—  expressive  of  the  dijficulty  with  wkick^  after  they  had  "  ema^ki 
men^  they  would  be  able  te  retkdn,  or  keep  them  from  escaping  back  imta 
the  world —  while  here,  **  for  all  they  were  so  many,  ytx  was  not  the 
net  broken,"  are  we  not  reminded  of  such  sa3rings  as  these  (ch.  lo. 
38) ;  **  I  give  unto  my  sheep  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never 
perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand?"  [LuT- 
HA&DT.]  But  it  is  not  through  the  agency  of  a  Christian  ministry 
that  all  true  disciples  are  gathered.  Jesus  Himself,  by  unseen 
methods,  gathers  some,  who  afterward  are  recognized  by  the  con- 
stituted fishers  of  men,  and  mingle  with  the  fruit  of  their  labors. 
And  are  not  these  symbolized  by  that  portion  of  our  Galilean  re- 
past which  the  fishers  found,  in  some  unseen  way,  made  ready  to 

their  band  ?  12-14.  None  dirtt  fttk  bla,  Wb«  art  tbM,  fc— wtog 
it  was  the  Lord  —  implying  that  they  would  have  liked  Him  just 
to  say,  "  It  is  I ; "  but,  having  such  convincing  evidemee^  they  were 
afraid  of  being  **  upbraided  for  their  unbelief  and  hardneas  of 
hean ''  if  they  ventured  to  put  the  Question.    Jesao  taketh  [the] 

bread,  aad  givetb  theai,  and  [#ie]  flsn  likewise— See^Luke,  24. 3a 
This  is  the  third  time  that  Jesas  showed  Mnseif  ("  was  man- 
ifested ")  to  his  disclplee  —  His  assembled  disciples ;  for,  if  we 
reckon  His  appearance  to .  individual  disciples,  they  were  more. 
15-17.  When  they  had  dined  Jmbs  salth  —  Silence  appears  to  have 
reigned  during  the  meal ;  unbroken  on  His  part,  that  by  their 
mute  observation  of  Him  they  might  have  their  assurance  of  His 
identity  the  mere  confinned ;  and  on  theirs^  from  reverential 
shrinking  to  speak  till  He  did.  Slawn,  SOn  of  Jonas*  lOVOSt  Umi 
Bie  more  than  these? — referring  lovinglv  to  those  sad  words  of 
Peter,  shortly  before  denying  his  Lord,  *'lliough  ai/«f^»  sfaall  be 
offended  because  of  thee,  yet  will  I  never  be  offended  "  (Matthew, 
^26.  33),  and  intending  lathis  allusion  to  bring  the  whole  scene 
vividly  before  his  mind  and  put  him  to  shame.  Yea,  Lord ;  than 
knowest  that  I  love  thee— He  adds  not,  *'more  than  these,"  but 
prefixes  a  touching  appeal  to  the  Saviour's  own  omniscience  for 
the  truth  of  his  protestation,  which  makes  it  a  totally  different 
kind  of  speech  from  his  former,  he  saHh  OntO  Mai,  Feed  OQf 
lambs —  It  is  surely  wrong  to  view  this  term  as  a  mere  dimtnurive 
affection,  and  as  meaning  the  same  thing  as  "  the  sheep.**  [Web- 
ster &  Wilkinson.]  It  is  much  more  according  to  usage  to  un- 
derstand by  the  **  lambs  "young  and  tender  A\9ka^\^%  whether  in  age 
or  Christian  standing  (Isaiah,  40.  11 ;  i  John,  2.  12,  13)  and  by  the 
"  sheep  "  the  more  mature.  Shall  we  say  [with  many]  that  Peter 
was  here  re-instated  in  office?  Not  exactly,  since  he  was  not 
actually  excluded  from  it.  But,  after  such  conduct  as  his,  the 
deep  wound  which  the  honor  of  Christ  had  received,  the  stain 
brought  on  his  office,  the  damage  done  to  his  high  standing 
among   hi$  brethren,  and  even  his  own   comfort,  in   prospect 
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of  the  great  work  before  hhxi,  required  some  such  renewal  of 
his  call  and  ie«escabllshmeiit  of  his''^Mitton  as  this,  he  taltb 
to  him  tlie  second  time  . . .  leveet  theu  me,  4c.  —  In  this  ttp< 
ecilton  of  the  question;  ithou^h  the  i«round'  was  meant  to  be 
re-opened,  the  words,  i*fn&r€  than  tflm*  are^  itot  repeated;  for 
Christ  is  a  lender  as  well  as  skillful  Physician,  and  Peter's  sileAce 
on  that  point  was  confession  enough  ef  his  sin  and  folly.  On 
Peter's  repeating  his  protestation  in  the  same  words,  our  Lord  ^ 
rises  higher  in  the  roanifestatioil  of  His  restoring  grace.  Feed 
(or  *'  keep  '^  Riy  eheep  —  It  has  been  obserred  that  the  word  here 
is  studiously  changed,  from  one  signifying  simply  to  feed^  to  one 
signifying  to  '*  tend"  as  a  shepherd,  denoting  the  abiding  exercise 
of  that  vocation,  and  in  its  highest  functions,    he  eaith  unto  bim 

the  third  time,  Simon,  ton  of  Jonas,  ioveet  thou  me.  Peter  was 
grieved  becauae  he  said  the  third  time,  &e.  This  was  the  Phy- 
sician's deepest  incision  into  the  wound,  while  yet  smarting  under 
the  two  former  probings.  Not  till  now  would  Peter  discern  the 
object  of  this  succession  of  thrasts.  >  The  third  time  reveals  it  all, 
bringing  up  such  a  rush  of  dreadful  recollections  before  his  view, 
of  his  '*  thrice  denying  that  he  knewHim,"  that  he  feels  it  to  the 
quiek.  It  was  fitting  that  he  should';  It  was  meant  that  he  should. 
Bat  this  accomplished,  the  painful  dialogue  concludes  with  a 
delightful  "  Feed  my  sheep,"  as  If  he  should  say,  '*  Now,  Simon,' 
the  last  speck  of  the  cloud  which  overhung  thee  since  that  night 
of  nights  is  dispelled :  Henceforth  thou  art  to  me  and  to  my  work 
as  if  no  such  scene  had  ever  happened.  i8,  19.  when  thon  wast 
yomg  —  embracing  the  whole  period  of  life  to  the  verge  of  old 

age.  thon  girdest  thyself,  and  waikedst  whither  thou  woaldest 
-—wast  thine  own  master,    when  old,  tbon  shait  stretcii  forth 

tbine  hands— 'to  be  bound  for  execution,  though  not  necessarily 
meaning  on  a  cross.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  doubt  the 
very  early  tradition,  that  Peter's  death  was  bv  crucifixion.    This 

spake  he,  signifying  by  what  death  he  sboild  glorify  God  — not, 

therefore,  a  mere  prediction  of  the  manner  of  his  deaths  but  of  the 
honour  xxi\ie.  conferred  upon  him  by  dying  for  his  Master.  And, 
indeed,  beyond  doubt,  this  prediction  was  intended  to  follow  up 
his  triple  restoration;  —  ''Yes,  Simon,  thou  shah  not  only  feed 
my  lambs,  and  feed  my  sheep,  but,  after  a  long  career  of  such  ser- 
vice, shall  be  counted  worthy  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 

lesus."    And  when  he  had  spoken  this.  He  saith  unto  him,  Follow 

me  —  By  thus  connecting  the  utterance  of  this  prediction  with  the 
invitation  to  follow  Him,  the  Evangelist  would  indicate  the  deeper 
sense  in  which  the*call  was  understood,  not  merely  to  go  along 
with  Him  at  that  moment,  but  to  come  after  Him  taking  up  his 
cross ^     20,  21.  Peter  turning   about  —  showing   that  he  followed 

immediately  as  directed,    seoth  the  discipie  whom  Jesus  loved,  fol* 

Yi"P  *  "^^^^^  also  leaned  on  Jesus'  breast  at  [the]  supper,  and 

•aid,  Lord,  which  is  he  that  betrayeth  thee :— The  evangelist  makes 

these  allusions  to  the  peculiar  familiarity  to  which  he  had  been 
Admitted  on  the  most  memorable  of  all  occasions,  perhaps  lovingly 
to  account  for  Peter's  somewhat  forward  question  about  him  to 
'esus ;  which  is  the  rather  probable,  as  it  was  at  Peter's  suggestion 
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that  he  put  th«  question  about  the  traitor  which  he  hero  recalls 
(ch.  13.  24.  85)*  Pettr  tftllh  to  JesiM,  Lord,  «i4  what  [shall]  thio 
■NUI  [do]  ? — "  What  of  this  man  ?  "  or.  How  shall  it  fare  with  him  ? 
2a,  33.  Jeouotalthto  hin,if  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  como,  what 

is  that  to  thee  7  follow  thou  me— From  the  fact  that  John  alone 
of  the  twelve  survived  the/ destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  so  wit« 
nessed  the  commencement  of  that  series  of  events  which  belongs 
^  to  "the  last  days/' many  good  interpreters  think  that  this  is  a 
Tirtual  prediction  of  fact,  ami  iK>t  a  mere  supposition.  But  this  is 
very  doubtful,  and  it  seems  tnore  natural  to  consider  our  Lord  as 
intending  to  give  no  positive  indicaiimi  of  John's  fate  at  all,  but  to 
signify  that  this  was  a  matter  which  belonged  to  the  Master  of 
both,  who  would  disclose  or  conceal  it  as-  He  thought  proper,  and 
that  Peter's  part  was  to  miild  his  own  affairs.  Aocordingly,  in 
*^  follow  thou  me/*  the  word  "Mpm"  is  emphatic.  Observe  the 
absolute  disposal  of  human  life  which  Christ  claims:  ^^  If  I  will 
that  he  tarry  till  I  come,"  &c.  Then  went  this  saying  abroail 
among  the  brethren,  that  that  disoipio   shonid  not  die— into 

which  they  the  more  easily  fell,. from  the  pcevalent  eipectation 
that  Christ's  second  coming  .was.  then  near  at  hand,  yet  Josno 
said  not  nnto  him,  He  shall  not  die— the  evangelist  is  iealcusfor 
His  Master's  honor,  which  his  death  might  te  thought  to  com- 
promise if  such  a  misunderstanding  should  not  be  corrected. 

24,  25.  Final  close  of  this  Gospel.  This  is  tlie  diseiple  whieh 
testiileth  of  these  things,  and  wrote  these  tilings—  thus  identify- 
ing, the  author  of  this  book  with  all  that  it  says  of  this  disciple. 

we  Itnow  that  his  testimony  is  true  — Cf.  ch.  19.  35.  And  thore 
are  many  other  thingo  which  Jeans  did  --<  Cf.  ch.  20.  go^  31.   if 

written  every  one,  I  snppOSO  ^--ao  expression  used  to  show  that 
what  follows  is  not  to  be  pressed  too  far.  evon  the  WOHd  itsdif 
would  not  hold  the  books,  &a  — *  not  a  mire  hyperbolical  expres- 
sion, unlike  the  sublime  simplicity  of  this  writer,  but  intended  to 
let  his  reader  know  that,  even  now  that  he  had  done,  he  fdt  his 
materials  so  far  from  being'  exhausted,  that  he  was  still  running 
over,  and  could  multiply  "Gospels"  to  almost  any  extent  within 
the  strict  limits  of  what  **  Jesus  did."  But  in  the  hmiiation  of 
these  matchless  Histories;  in  point  of  number,  there  is  as  much  of 
that  divine  wisdom  which  has  presided  over  and  pervades  the 
living  oracles,  as  in  their  vafiety  and  fulbuss, 
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THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES, 

THIS  book  IS  to  tne  Gospels  what  the  fruit  is  to  the  tree  that  bears  it  In 
the  Gospels  we  see  the  com  of  wheat  fallinif  into  the  ground  and  dying : 
In  the  Acts  we  see  it  bringing  forth  much  fruit  (John,  la.  24).  There  we  see 
Christ  purchasing  the  Churcli  with  His  own  blooa :  here  we  see  the  Church,  so 
purchased,  rising  into  actual  existence ;  first  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  and 
next  among  the  surrounding  Gentiles,  until  it  gains  a  footing  in'the  great  capital 
of  the  ancient  world  —  sweeping  majestically  trom  Jerusalem  to  Rome.  Mor 
is  this  book  of  less  value  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Epistles  which  follow  it,  than 
as  a  Sequel  to  the  Gospels  which  precede  it.  For  without  this  histonr  the 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament — presupposing,  as  they  do,  the  historical  cir- 
cumstances of  the  parties  addressed,  ana  deriving  from  these  so  much  of  their 
freshness,  point  and  force — would  in  no  respect  be  what  they  now  are,  and 
-would  in  a  number  of  places  be  scarcely  intelbgible. 

The  genuineness,  authcnticitv  and  canoniou  authority  of  this  book  were 
never  odled  in  question  within  the  ancient  Church.  It  stands  immediately  after 
the  Gospels,  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Homologmtmena^  or  universally  acknowl- 
edged books  of  the  New  Testament  (see  Introduction  to  our  larger  Commen* 
tu^.  Vol.  V,  pp.  iv,  v).  It  was  rejected,  indeed,  by  certain  heretical  sects  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries  —  by  the  Sbionites,  the  Severians  (see  Susebius^ 
Ecclesiastical  History,  4,  99),  the  Marcionites.  and  the  Manicheans:  but  the 
totally  uncritical  character  of  their  objections  (see  Introduction  above  referred 
to,  pp.  ziii,  xiv)  not  only  deprives  them  of  all  weight,  but  indirectly  shows  on 
what  solid  grounds  the  Christian  Church  had  all  along  proceeded  in  recognizing 
this  book. 

In  our  day,  however,  its  authenticity  has,  like  that  of  all  the  leading  hooks  of  thq 
New  Testament,  been  made  in  Germany  the  subject  of  keen  and  protracted  con- 
troversy. First,  DbWbtts,  while  admitting  Luke  to  be  the  author  of  the  entire 
work,  pronounces  the  earlier  portion  of  it  to  nave  been  drawn  up  from  unreliable 
•oorces  CEtnleitung,*9a  and  aC)*  But  the  Tubingen  school,  with  Bauk  at  their  head, 
have  gone  much  further.  As  their  fantastic  theory  of  the  post-Joannean  date  of 
'the  Gospels  could  not  pretend  even  to  a  hearing  so  long  as  the  authenticity  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  remained  unshaken,  the^  contend  that  the  earlier  portion 
•fthb  work  can  be  shown  to  be  unworthy  of  credit,  while  the  latter  portion  is  in 
flat  coatradietion  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatisns — which  this  school  regard  as  unas- 
sailahie— and  bears  internal  evidence  of  being  a  designed  distortion  of  facts  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  up  the  catholic  form  which  Paul  gave  to  Christianity  in 
opposition  to  the  narrow  Judaic  but  original  form  of  it  which  Peter  preached, 
and  which  after  the  death  of  the  apostles  was  held  exclusively  by  the  sect  of  the 
Ebionites.  It  is  painful  to  think  that  one  so  lately  deceased  snould  have  spent 
so  many  years,  and.  aided  by  learned  and  acute  oisciples  in  different  parts  of 
the  aigument,  should  have  expended  so  much  learning,  ^research,  and  ingenuity 
in  atteinpting  to  build  up  a  hypothesis  regarding  the  origination  of  the  leading 
books  or  the  Mew  Testament  which  outrages  all  the  principles  of  sober  criticism 
and  lep:itimate  evidence.  As  a  school,  this  party  at  length  broke  up;  its  head, 
after  hving  to  find  himself  the  sole  defender  of  the  theoi^  as  a  whole,  left  this 
earthly  scene  complaining  of  desertion;  while  some  of  his  associates  have  aban- 
doned such  heartless  studies  altogether  for  the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  phil- 
osophy, others  have  modified  their  attacks  on  the  historical  truth  of  the  riew 
Testament  records,  retreatinr  Into  positions  into  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
fellow  them,  while  others  still  have  been  gradually  ai>proxiinating  to  sound  prin- 
ciples. The  one  compensation  for  all  this  mischief  is  the  rich  additions  to  the 
apologetical  andcritiod  literature  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
earliest  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  it  has  drawn  from  the  pens  of 
Thibbsch,  Ebkakd,  and  many  others.  Any,  allusions  which  it  may  be  necessary 
for  us  to  make  to  the  assertions  of  this  school  will  he  made  in  connection  with 
thepassages to  which  they  relate— in  Acts,  z  Corinthians  and  Galattans. 

Tne  manifest  connection  between  this  book  and  the  Third  Gospel— of  which 
it  professes  to  be  simply  the  continuation  by  the  same  author— and  the  striking 
similarity  which  marks  the  style  of  both  productions,  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
that  tho  earlj  Church  was  right  in  ascribing  it  with  one  consent  to  Luke.  The 
difficulty  which  some  fastidious  critics  have  made  about  the  sources  of  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  History  has  no  solid  ground.  That  the  historian  himself  was  am 
eye-wiine%s  of  the  earliest  scenes— as  Hug  concludes  from  the  circumstantiality 
of  the  narrative  -  is  altogether  improbable ;  but  there  were  hundreds  of  eye- 
witnesses of  some  of  the  scenes,  and  enough  of  all  the  rest,  to  give  to  the  hbtor- 
ian.  psutly  by  oral,  partly  by  written  testimony,  all  the' details  which  he  has 
cnfDodied  so  flrTaphically  m  his  History;  and  it  will  appear,  we  trust,  from  the. 
coBUnantary,  that  d*  ffV/Z^V  complaints  of  confusion,  contradiction,  and  error  is 
portion  are  without  foundation.    The  same  critic,  and  one  or  two  otheis^ 
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would  aflcribe  to  Timothy  those  later  portions  of  the  book  in  which  the  hUtotiatt 
sp^ks' in  the  first  person  plural — *^we:'*  supposing  him  to  have  taken  notes 
of  all  that  passed  under  his  own  eye,  which  Luke  embodied  in  his  Historf 
)ust  as  they  stood.  Ii  is  impossible  here  to  refute  this  Rratuitous  hypothesis 
xxo,  darks  the  reader  will  find  it  done  hj  Ebrard  ("Uospcl  History. sect, 
in  detail ;  but  translation ;  sec.  za?  of  the  orig[inal  work,  ^^  Wissenschaftliche 
Kritik  der  Evangpl.  Geschlchte/'^  1850),  and  Dy  Davidson  C'  Introduction  to 
New  Testament,     Vol.  II,  pp.  9-ai). 

The  Undesigned  Coincidences  between  this  History  and  the  Apostolic 
Epistles  have  been  brought  out  and  handled,  as  an  ar^ment  for  the  truth 
of  the  facts  thus  attested,  with  unrivaled  felicity  by  Fafey  in  his  "  Horae 
Paulinse,'^  to  which  jHr.  Birks  has  made  a  number  of  ingenious  additions  in 
his  '*  Horse  Apostolicae/*  Exception  has  been  taken  to  some  of  these  by 
Jowstt  ("  St.  Paul's  Epistles,"  Vol.  I,  pp.  108,  &c.),  not  without  a  measure  of 
reason  in  certain  cases  —  for  our  day,  at  least — though  even  he  admits  that  in 
this  line  of  evidence  the  work  of  Paley.  taken  as  a  whole,  is  unassailable. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  object  of  this  History.  Certainly  **  the 
Actsof  the  Apostles"  are  but  very  partially  recorded.  But  for  this  title  the 
historian  is  not  responsible.  Between  the  two  extremes  —  of  supposing  that 
the  work  has  no  plan  at  all,  and  .that  it  is  constructed  on  an  elaborate  and  com- 
plex plan,  we  shall  probably  be  as  near  the  truth  as  is  necessary  if  we  take  the 
design  to  be  to  record  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  and  the  rise  of  the  Christian 
Church,  first  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Faith,  and 
next  among  the  surrounding  Gentiles,  with  Antioch  for  its  head-quarters,  until, 
finally,  it  is  seen  waving  over  imperial  Rome,  foretokening  its  universal  triumph. 
In  this  view  of  it,  there  i^  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  almost  exclu^ve  place 
which  it  gives  to  the  labours  of  Peter  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  all  but  entire 
disappearance  from  the  History  both  of  him  and  of  the  rest  of  the  Eleven  after 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  came  upon  tJie  stage— like  the  leaser  lights  on 
the  rise  of  the  great  luminary. 

The  chronology  of  the  Acts  is  involved  in  great  uncertainty,  the  notes  of 
time  which  it  contains  being  few  and  vague.  It  is  only  by  connecting  those 
events  of  secular  history  which  it  records,  and  the  dates  of  which  are  other- 
wise tolerably  known  to  us,  such  as  the  famine  under  Claudius  Caesar  (ch.  n. 
s8),  the  expulsion  of  the  lews  from  Rome  by  the  same.emperor  (ch.  18,  a),  and 
the  entrance. of  Porcius  Festus  upon  ttie  procuiatorship  (ich.  24.  97),  with  the 
interyals  specified  between  some  occurrences  in  the  apostle's  life,  and  others 
(such  asch.  so.  31 :  34.  37  ;  98.  30:  and  Galatians  2  and  a),  that  we  can  thread 
our  way  through  the  dimcuUies  that  surround  the  chronology  of  the  apo^e's 
life, and  approximate  to  certaintv.  Immense  research  has  been. brought  to 
bear  upon  the  subject,  but  the  learned,  as  might  be  expected,  are  greatly 
divided.  Every  year  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  probable  date  of  the  apostle's 
conversion,  from  A.  D.  31  (Bengvi)  to  A.  D.  4a  (£usebius\  but  the  weight  of 
authority  is  in  favour  of  dates  ranging  between  35  and  40,  a  difference  of  not 
more  than  five  years,  and  the  largest  number  of  authorities  is  in  favor  of  the 
year  37  or  38.  Taking  the  former  of  these,  to  which  opinion  largely  inclines* 
the  following  Table  will  be  useful  to  the  students  of  Apostolic  History : 

A.  D.  37 Paul's  Conversion Acts,  9.  i. 

**     40 ^/rf/ Visit  to  Jerusalem '*     9.a6;Ga.i.x8. 

•*     42-44 First  residence  at  Antioch '*     n.  95-30. 

"      44 ^^r<;i»</ Visit  to  Jerusalem "     11.30;  12.  35. 

'*     45-47 First  Missionary  Journey "     13.2:14.36. 

**     47-51 Second  residence  at  Antioch **     14.  as. 

Third  Visit  to  Jerusalem "     15.  2-30 ;  Ga. 

2.  x-io.  (See  notes.). 

51,  53  or  54 Second  Missionary  Journey Acts,  i5.36,4o;x8.23. 

53  or  54 Fourth  Visit  to  Jerusalem "     18,  ai,  2a. 

Third  residence  at  Antioch "     18.  aa,  23. 

54-58 Third  Missionary  Journey "     18. 23;  ax.  15. 

a  j  fifth  Visit  to  Jerusalem  i     »     ,, 

5* ]  Arrest  and  Imprisonment  at  Casara  >  "•"5;»3'35- 

a     ^  ^JJin  ) !"  •  •  -Voyage  to  and  Arrival  in  Rome "     37.  x;  98.  i6. 

**     63 Release  from  Imprisonment "     38.30. 

At»  Crete,  Colosse,>Iacedonia,  Cor- 
inth, Nicopolis,  Dalmatia,  Troas. . .  x  &  a  Tim.  and  Tit. 
"     63-65,  or  66,  or 
possibly  so  late  as 
*•'    66-68 Martyrdom  at  Rome. 
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ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

I-H.  —  Introduction  —  Last  Days  of  our  Lord  upon  Earth 
—  His  Ascension,  i.  2.  former  treatise  —  Luke's  Gospel.  The- 
opbitue' — see  Luke,  1,3.  began  to  do  and  teach  —  a  very  im- 
portant statement,  dividing  the  work  of  Christ  into  two  great 
branches :  the  one  embracing-His  vroik  on eartA^  the  other  His  sub- 
sequent  work  from  heaven  ;  the  one  in  His  own  Person,  the  other 
by  His  Spirit ;  the  one  the  **  beginning,"  the  other  the  continuance 
of  the  same  work  ;  the  one  complete  when  He  sat  down  on  the 
right  band  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  the  other  to  continue  till  His 
second  appearing ;  the  one  recorded  in  '*  The  Gospel,"  the  beg'.n^ 
nings  only  of  the  other  related  in  this  book  of  '*The  Acts." 
'*  Hence  the  grand  history  of  what  Jesus  did  and  taught  dods  not 
conclude  with  His  departure  to  the  Father  ;  but  Lulre  now  begins 
it  in  a  higher  strain  ;  for  all  the  subsequent  labours  of  the  apostles 
are  just  an  exhibition  of  the  ministry  0/  tlie glorified  Redeemer  Him- 
self^ because  they  were  acting  under  His  authority,  and  He  was 
the  principle  that  operated  in  them  all."    [Olshausen.]    after  he, 

through  the  Holy  Qhoet,  had  given  commandment,  &c.  —  referring 

to  the  charge  recorded  in  Matthew,  28.  18.  20  ;  Mark,  16.  15,  18  ; 
Luke,  24.  44,  49.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  nowhere  else  are  such 
communications  of  the  risen  Redeemer  said  to  have  been  given 
"through  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  general  this  might  have  been  said 
of  all  He  uttered  and  all  He  did  in  His  official  character ;  for  it 
was  for  this  veiT  end  that  God  "gave  not  the  Spirit  by  measure 
unto  Him."  (John,  3.  34).  But  after  His  resurrection,  as  if  to 
signifv  the  new  relation  in  which  he  now  stood  to  the  Church,  He 
signalized  His  first  meeting  with  the  assembled  disciples  by  "  breathe 
ing  on  them  (immediately  after  dispensing  to  them  his  peaee")  and 
saying,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost"  thus  anticipating  the  donation  of 
the  Spirit  from  His  hands  (see  John,  20.  21,  22);  and  on  the  same 
principle  His  parting  charges  are  here  said  to  have  been  given 
"  through  the  Holy  Ghost,"  as  if  to  mark  that  He  was  now  all  re- 
dolent with  the  Spirit ;  that  what  had  been  husbanded,  during  His 
suffering  work,  for  His  own  necessary  uses,  had  now  been  set  free; 
was  already  overflowing  from  Himself  to  His  disciples,  and  needed 
but  His-  ascension  and  glorification  to  flow  all  forth.  (See 
John,  7.  39).  3,  5.  showed  himself  alive — As  the  author  is  about 
to  tell  us  that  "  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  yesus"  was  the  great 
burden  of  apostolic  preaching,  so  the  subject  is  here  fitly  intro- 
duced by  an  allusion  to  the  primary  evidence  on  which  that  great 
fact  rests,  the  repeated  and  undeniable  manifestations  of  Himself 
in  the  body  to  the  assembled  disciples,  who,  instead  of  being  pre- 
disposed to  believe  it,  had  to  be  overpowered  by  the  resistless  evi- 
dence of  their  own  senses,  and  were  slow  of  yielding  even  to  thiSu 
(Mark,  x6.  14).  after  his  passion—  Or  "  Suffering."  This  primary 
e^nse  of  the  word  "  Passion,"  has  fallen   into  disuse  ;  but  it  is 
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nobly  consecrated  m  the  phraseology  of  the  Church  to  express*  the 
Redeemer's  final  endurances.  86611  of  tb6n  forty  days  —  This  im- 
portant  specification  of  time  occurs  here  only,    spoakilig  of — 

rather,  "  speaking"  tb6  things  p6rtaiiiing  to  th6  klngooin  of  God  — 

till  now  only  in  germ,  but  soon  to  take  visible  form  ;  the  earliest 
and  the  latest  burden  of  His  teaching  on  earth,  should  not  dspsrt 
ArOHl  Jorusaism  —  Because  the  Spirit  was  to  glorify  the  existing 
economy  by  descending  on  the  disciples  at  its  metropolitan  seat, 
and  at  the  next  of  its  great  festivals  after  the  ascension  of  the 
Church's  Head  ;  in  order  that  "  out  of  Zion  might  go  forth  the  law, 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem"  (Isaiah,  2.  3  ;    and  Cf. 

Luke,  24.  49).    y6  shall  bs  baptlz6d  with  th6  Holy  Ghost  not  many 

idays  bsnos —  Ten  days  hence,  as  appears  from  Leviticus,  23.  15, 
16 ;  but  it  was  expressed  thus  indefinitely  to  exercise  their  faith. 

6,8.  wilt  thon  at  this  tins  rastoro  tb6  kingdom  to  Israol?— 

Doubtless  their  carnal  views  of  Messiah's  kingdom  had  by  this 
time  been  modified,  though  how  far  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But, 
as  they  plainly  looked  for  some  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael, so  they  sAe  neither  rebuked  nor  contradicted  on  this  point. 
It  Is  not  for  you  to  know  ths  tim6S,  Le,  —  implying  not  only  that 
this  was  not  the  time,  but  that  the  question  was  irrelevant  to  their 
present  business  and  future  work.    r6C6lV6  powor — See  Luke, 

24. 49.  and  y6  shall  bs  wltn6ss6s  unto  ms. . .  in  J6rHsal6a ...  In 
all  Judea, . . .  and  unto  tho  utt6rniost  part  of  ths  ttLfib—TAis 

order  of  apostolic  preaehin^  and  success  supplies  the  proper  key  to  the 
flan  of  the  Acts,  which  relates  first  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  **  in 
Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea  and  Samaria"  (ch.  i  to  ch.  9.)  and  then 
'*unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth"  (ch.  10  to  ch.  28).  9,  11. 
wbiidthsy  b6b6ld  h6  was  taksn  up  — See  Luke,  24.  50,  53.  Lest 
it  should  be  thought  He  had  disappeared  when  they  were  looking 
in  some  other  direction,  and  so  was  only  concluded  to  have  gone 
up  to  heaven,  it  is  here  expressly  said  that  "  while  they  were  look- 
ing He  was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sights 
So  Elijah,  "  If  thou  see  ffie  when  I  am  taken  from  thee"  (2  Kings, 
2.  10).  "And  Elisha  saw  it"  (z/.  12).     See  Luke,  9.  32.    whlto  tb6y 

looked  steadfastly  toward   heaven  —  Following  him  with  their 

eager  eyes,  in  rapt  amazement.  Not,  however,  as  a  mere  fact  is 
this  recorded,  but  as  part  of  that  resistless  evidence  of  their  senses 
on  which  their  whole  subsequent  testimony  was  to  be  borne.  tWO 
men  in  white  apparel  —  Angels  in   human  form,  as  Luke,  24.  4. 

ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  Into  heaven,  &c.  —"As  if 

your  now  glorified  Head  were  gone  from  you  never  to  return':  He  is 
coming  again  ;  not  another,  but  'this  same  Jesus  ;"*  and  "as  ye 
have  seen  him  go,  in  the  like  manner  shall  He  come"  —  as  person^ 
ally,  as  visibly,  zs  gloriously ;  and  let  the  jojrful  expectation  of  this 
coming  swallow  up  the  sorrow  of  that  departure. 

12-26.  Return  of  the  Eleven  to  Jerusalem  —  Proceedings 
IN  THE  Upper  Room  till  Pentecost.  12-14.  a  Sabbatb-day's 
lourney— About  2000  cubits,    went  up  to  an  upper  room— Per. 

naps  the  same  "  large  upper  room  '*  where  with  their  Lord  they  had 
celebrated  the  last  Passover  and  the  first  Supper  (Luke,  22. 12). 
where  abode  —  Not  lodged,  but  had  for  their  place  of  rendexvous, 
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Peter,  Ilc.—  See  Matthew,  lo.    2.4.  continued  with  one  accord  — 

Knit  by  a  bond  stronger  than  death,  in  prayer  and  8Upplicatio» 
for  the  promised  baptism,  the  need  of  which  in  their  orphan  state 
would  be  increasingly  felt,  and  Hary,  the  mother  of  Jeous  —  Dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  *' women,"  but  "so  as  to  exclude  the  idto 
of  her  having  any-pre-eminence  over  the  disciples.  We  find  her 
with  the  rest  in  prayer  to  her  glorified  Son."  [Webster  &  Wil* 
KINSON.]  This  is  the  last  mention  of  her  in  the  New  Testament,  The 
fable  of  ^<t  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  has  no  foundation  even  xtl 
tradition.  [Alford.]  with  his  brethren  —  See  John,  7.  3-5.  15.26. 
in  those  days — Of  expectant  prayer,  and  probably  toward  the- 
close  of  them  when  the  nature  of  their  future  work  began  more 
clearly  to  dawn  upon  them,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  already 
"  breathed"  on  the  eleven  (John,  20.  22),  was  stirring  in  Peter,  who 
was  to  be  the  leading  spirit  of  the  infant  community  (Matthew,  x6. 

19).   the  nnmber . . .  about  an  hundred  and  twenty — Many,  there- 

fore,  of  the  "  500  brethren  "  who  saw  their  risen  Lord  "  at  once  " 
(x  (Corinthians,  15.  6),  must  have  remained  in  Galilee.  failln|| 
neadlong,  &.C. —  This  information  supplements,  but  by  no  meaB» 
contradicts,  what  is  said  in  Matthew,  27.  5.  His  bishoprlo  —  Or 
"  charge."  The  words  are  a  combination  of  Psalm  69.  25  ;  and  109. 
8  ;  in  which  the  apostle  discerns  a%reater  than  David,  and  a  worse 
than  Ahithophel  and  his  fellow-conspirators  against  David,    all 

the  time  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  us-— in  the  close 
intimacies  of  a  three  years'  public  life,  beginning  from  the  bap- 
tism of  John  —  by  whom  our  Lord  was  not  only  himself  baptised* 
but  first  officially  announced  and  introduced  to  his  own  disciples. 

until  that  same  day  when  he  was  talcen  up  from  us,  must  one  be 
ordained  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection^ How 

clearly  is  the  primary  office  of  the  apostles  here  expressed :  (i)  to 
testify,  from  personal  observation,  to  the  one  great  fact  of  "  the 
resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;"  (2)  to  show  how  this  glorified  His 
whole  previous  life,  of  which  they  were  constant  observers,  and 
established  His  divine  claims,  they  appointed  —  "Put  up"  in 
nomination  ;  meaning  not  the  eleven  but  the  whole  company,  of 
whom  Peter  was  the  spokesman,  two  —  The  choice  would  lie 
between  a  very  few.  prayed  and  said,  Thou  Lord,  &C.  —  The  word 
*'  Lord/'  placed  absolutely,  denotes  in  the  New  Testament  almost 
universally  the  Son  ;  and  the  words  "  Show  whom  thou  hast 
chosen,"  are  decisive.  The  apostles  are  just  Christ's  messengers : 
It  is  He  that  sends  them,  and  of  Him  they  bear  witness.  Here, 
therefore,  we  have  the  first  example  of  a  prayer  offered  to  the  ex- 
alted Redeemer;  furnishing  indirectly  the  strongest  proof  of  His 

Divinity.    [Olshausen.]    which  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  men  — 

See  John,  2.  24,  25  ;  21.  15-17 ;  Revelation,  2.  23.  that  he  might  00 
to  His  own  place  —  A  euphemistic  or  softened  expression  of  the 
awful  future  of  the  traitor,  impljring  not  only  destined  habitation 
but  congenial  element,  was  numbered  —  ''Voted  in"  by  general 
su£frage.  with  the  eleven  apostles— Completing  the  broken 
Twelve 
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CHAPTER  II. 

1-13.  Descent  op  the  Spirit — The  Disciples  Spbak  with 
Tongues  —  Amazement  op  the  Multitude.  1-4.  when  the  day 
•f  PeilteOMt  was  ftolly  oome  —  The  fiftieth  from  the  morrow  after 
tiie  first  Passover  Sabbath  (Leviticus,  23.  15,  16).    with  one  aooord 

—  The  solemnity  of  the  day,  perhaps,  unconsciously  raising  their 

expectations.  2.  And  suddenly  there  came  a  SOU nd  from  heaven, 
as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  ttrC—  "  The  whole  description  is  so 

picturesque  and  striking  that  it  could  only  come  from  an  eye-wit- 
ness." [Olshausen.]  The  suddenness,  strength,  and  diffusive- 
ness of  the  sound  strike  with  deepest  awe  the  whole  company,  and 
thus  complete  their  preparation  for  the  heavenly  gift.  Wind  was 
a  familiar  emblem  of  the  Spirit  (Ezekiel,  37.  9  ;  John,  3.  8  ;  20.  2^). 
But  this  was  not  a  rush  of  actual  wind.     It  was  only  a  sound  **  as 

e/'*  it.  3.  cloven  tongues,  like  as  of  Are,  llco.— "  disparted  tongues'," 

f.  e.f  tongue-shaped,  flame-like  appearance,  rising  from  a  common 
center  or  root,  imd  resting  upon  each  of  that  large  company-^ 
beautiful  visible  symbol  of  the  burning  energy  of  the  Spirit  now 
descending  in  all  his  plenitude  upon  the  Church,  and  about  to 
pour  itself  through  every  tong#e  and  over  every  tribe  of  men  under 

heaven !  4.  they  began  to  speak  with  . . .  tongues,  &c.  —  Read, 

living  languages,  as  is  plain  from  what  follows.  The  thing  uttered, 
probably  the  same  by  all,  was  ''the  wonderful  works  of  God,'* 
perhaps  in  the  inspired  words  of  the  Old  Testament  evangelical 
hymns  ;  though  it  is  next  to  certain  that  the  speakers  themselves 
understood  nothing  of  what  they  uttered  (see  i  Corinthians.  14). 

5-11.  there  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  Jews,  devout  men  out  of 

every  nation —  not,  it  would  seem,  permanently  settled  there  (see 
V.  9),  though  the  language  seems  to  imply  more  than  a  temporary 
visit  to  keep  this  one  feast.  Parthians,  &C.  — Beginning  with  the 
feirthest  east,  the  Parthians,  the  enumeration  proceeds  further  and 
further  westward  till  it  comes  to  Judea  ;  next  come  the  western 
countries,  from  Cappadocia  to  Pemphylia  ;  then  the  southern,  from 
Egypt  to  Cyrenc ;  finally,  apart  from  all  geographical  considera- 
tion, Cretesand  Arabians  are  placed  together.  This  enumeration 
is  evidently  designed  to  convey  an  impression  of  universality. 
[Baumgarten.] 

14-36.  Peter,  for  the  First  Time,  Publicly  Preaches 
Christ.    14-21.  Peter  Standing  up  with  the  eleven  —  In  advance. 

perhaps,  of  the  rest,  these  are  not  drunken  —  meaning,  not  the 
eleven,  but  the  body  of  the  disciples),  but  the  third  hour  —  9  a.  M. 
(see  Ecclcsiastes,  10.  16 ;  Isaiah,  5.  ti  ;  i  Thessalonians,  $.  7).  In 
the  last  days  —  meaning  the  days  of  the  Messiah  (Isaiah,  2.  2) ;  as 
dosing  all  preparator)'  arrangements,  and  constituting  the  final 
dispensation  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth,     pour  OUt  of  my  Spirit 

—  In  contrast  with  the  mere  drops  ot  ah  preceding  time,  unpn  all 
fesh  —  hitherto  confined  to  the  seed  of  Abraham.  SOhS . . .  daugh- 
ters . . .  young  men  ...  old  men  . . .  servants  . . .  handmaidens  — 

Without  distinction  of  sex,  age  or  rank,  see  vlslons  .  .  .  dream 
dreams  —  This  is  a  mere  accommodation  to  the  ways  in  which  the 
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^  Spirit  operated  under  the  ancient  economy,  when  the  prediction, 
was  delivered  ;  for,  in  the  New  Testament,  visions  and  dreams  are 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  I  will  8hOW  WOnders,  &.C. — 
Referring  to  the  signs  which  were  to  precede  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (see  Luke,  21.  25,  &c.).  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved  — This  points  to  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  economy  of  salvation,  which  followed  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Jewish  state.  22-28.  a  man  approved 
of  God  —  Rather,  "authenticated,"  "proved,"  or  "demonstrated 
to  be  from  God."    by  miracles  . . .  which   God   did   by  him  — 

This  is  not  a  low  view  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  as  has  been 
alleged,  nor  inconsistent  with  John,  2.  11,  but  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  his  progress  from  humiliation  to  glory,  and  with 
his  own  words  in  John,  5.  19.  This  view  of  Christ  is  here  dwelt 
on  to  exhibit  to  the  Jews  the  whole  course  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
as  the  ordinance  and  doing  of  the  God  of  Israel,     [Alford.I 

determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge— God's  fixed  plan  and 

perfect  foresight  of  all  the  steps  involved  in  it.    ye  have  taken, 

and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucifled  and  slain  — How  strikingly 

is  the  criminality  of  Christ's  murderers  here  presented  in  harmony 
with  the  eternal  purpose  to  surrender  him  into  their  hands  !  was 
not  possible  he  should  be  holden  of  it  — Glorious  saying!  It 
was  indeed  impossible  that  "the  Living  One"  should  remain 
"among  the  dead"  (Luke,  24.  5);  but  here,  the  impossibility 
seems  to  refer  to  the  prophetic  assurance  that  He  should  not  see 
corruption,  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell  —  In  its  disembodied 
state  (see  Luke.  x6.  23).  neither  . . .  sufTer  thine  Holy  One  to 
see  corruption  —  in  the  grave.  Thou  hast  made  known  to  me  the 
wave  of  life— /./'.,  Resurrection-iife.    thou  Shalt  make  me  full 

of  Joy  with  thy  countenance  — ».^.,  in  glory ;  as  is  plain  from  the 
whole  connection  and  the  actual  words  of  the  Psalm.  29-36. 
David  ...  Is  . . .  dead  and  burled,  &c.  —  Peter,  full  of  the  H0I7 
Ghost,  sees  in  this  i6th  Psalm,  one  Holy  Man,  whose  life  of  high 
devotedness  and  lofty  spirituality  is  crowned  with  the  assurance, 
that  though  He  taste  of  death  He  shall  rise  again  without  seeing 
corruption,  and  be  admitted  to  the  bliss  of  God's  immediate  pres- 
ence. Now  as  this  was  palpably  untrue  of  David,  it  could  be 
meant  only  of  One  other,  even  of  Him  whom  David  was  taught 
to  expect  as  the  final  occupant  of  the  throne  of  Israel.  (Those, 
therefore,  and  they  are  many,  who  take  David  himself  to  be  the 
subject  of  this  Psalm,  and  the  words  quoted  to  refer  to  Christ  only 
in  a  more  eminent  sense,  nullify  the  whole  argument  of  the  apostle.) 
The  Psalm  is  then  affirmed  to  have  had  its  only  proper  fulfillment 
in  Jesus,  of  whose  resurrection  and  ascension  they  were  witnesses* 
while  the  glorious  effusion  of  the  Spirit  by  the  hand  of  this  as- 
cended One,  setting  an  infallible  seal  upon  all,  was  even  then  wit- 
nessed by  the  thousands  who  stood  listening  to  Him,  A  further 
illustration  of  Messiah's  ascension  and  session  at  God's  right  hand 
is  drawn  from  Psalm  no.  i,  in  which  David  cannot  be  thought  to 
speak  of  himself,  seeinfl:  he  is  still  in  his  grave.  Thereiore  — 
**  to  sum  up  all."  let  all  the  honse  of  Israel  —  for  in  this  first  dis- 
course, the  appeal  is  formally  made  to  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  as 
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the  then  existing  Kingdom  of  God.  know  asSHredly  —  by  indis- 
putable facts,  fuTftlled  predictions,  and  the  seal  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
set  upon  all.  that  God  hath  made  —  for  Peter's  object  was  to  show 
them  that,  instead  of  interfering  with  the  arrangements  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  these  events  were  His  own  high  movements,    this  MUne 

Je8U8,  whom  ye  have  crucified —  "  The  sting  is  at  the  close." 

[Bengel.]  -To  prove  to  them  merely  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah 
4night  have  left  them  all  unchanged  in  heart.  But  to  convince 
them  that  He  whom  they  have  crucified  had  been  by  the  right  hand 
of  God  exalted,  and  constituted  the  **  Lord  '*  whom  David  in  spirit 
adored,  to  whom  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  the  Christ  of  God, 
was  to  bring  them  to  "  look  on  Him  whom  they  had  pierced  and 

mourn  for  Him."    37-40.  pricked  in  their  hearte— the  begun 

fulfillment  of  Zechariah,  12.  10,  whose  full  accomplishront  is  re- 
served for  the  day  when  "  all  Israel  shall  be  saved  "  (see  Romans, 
11).  what  shall  we  do  ?  —  This  is  that  beautiful  spirit  of  genuine 
compunction  and  childlike  docility,  which,  discovering  its  whole 
past  career  to  have  been  one  fearful  mistake,  seeks  only  to  be  set 
right  for  the  future,  be  the  change  involved  and  the  sacrifices  re- 
<quired  what  they  may.  So  Saul  of  Tarsus  (ch.  9.  6).  Repent  — 
The  word  denotes  change  of  mind^  and  here  includes  the  reception 
of  the  Gospel  as  the  proper  issue  of  that  revolution  of  mind  which 
they  were  then  undergoing.  bapti2ed  .  .  .  for  the  remission  Of 
sins  —  as  the  visible  seal  of  that  remission.  For  the  promise — 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  the  risen  Saviour,  as  the  grand  bless- 
ing of  the  new  covenant,     all  afar  Off —  the  Gentiles,  as  Ephesians, 

2. 17.    But  "to  the  Jew  first"    With  many  Other  words  did  he 

testily  and  exhort — Thus  we  have  here  but  a  summary  of  Peter's 
discourse ;  though  from  the  next  words  it  would  seem  that  only 
the  more  practical  parts,  the  home  appeals,  are  omitted.    Save 

yourselves  from  this  outward  generation— as  if  Peter  already 

foresaw  the  hopeless  impenitence  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  would 
have  his  hearers  hasten  in  for  themselves  and  secure  their  own 
salvation. 

41-47.    Beautiful  Beginnings  op  the  Christian  Church. 
41-47.  They  that  gladly  received  his  word  were  baptized  — "It 

is  difficult  to  say  how  3,000  could  be  baptized  in  one  day,  according 
•to  the  old  practice  of  a  complete  submersion  ;  and  the  more  as  in 
Jerusalem  there  was  no  water  at  hand  except  Kidron  and  a  few 
pools.  The  difficulty  can  only  be  removed  by  supposing  that  they 
already  employed  sprinkling,  or  baptized  in  houses  in  large  vessels. 
Formal  submersion  in  rivers,  or  larger  quantities  of  water,  prob- 
ably took  place  only  where  the  locality  conveniently  allowed  it." 

[Oi^hausen.]  the  same  day  there  were  added  to  the  Church  about 

3,000  souls  —  fitting  inauguration  of  the  new  kingdom,  as  an 
economy  of  the  Spirit !  continued  steadfastly  in  —  "  attended  con- 
stantly upon."  the  apostles'  doctrines  — or  "teaching;"  giving 
themselves  up  to  the  instructions  which,  in  their  raw  state,  would 
be  indispensable  to  the  consolidation  of  the  immense  multitude 
suddenly  admitted  to  visible  discipleship.  fellowship  —  in  its 
largest  sense,  breaking  of  bread— not  certainly  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  alone,  but  rather  in  frugal  repasts  taken  together,  With 
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which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  probably  conjoined  until  abuses  and 
persecution  led  to  the  discontinuance  of  the    common    meal. 

prayers— probably,  •tated  seasona  of  it.    fear  came  upon  every 

eoui — a  deep  awe  rested  upon  the  whole  community,     all  thai 

believeii  were  tooetber.  aid  had  all  things  common,  4o.--(Se^ 

ch.  4.  34-37).    daily  in  tne  temple  —  observing  the  hours  of  Jewish 

worship,   and  breaking  bread  from  bouse  to  bouse—  Rather,  "  at 

home"  {/nar^in),  i.e,,  in  private,  as  contrasted  with  their  temple- 
worship,  but  in  some  stated  place  or  places  of  meeting,  eat  tbeir 
meat  Wltb  gladness  ("  exultation  *'),  and  singleness  of  heart ;  prais- 
ing God  —  ''Go  thy  way,  eat  thy  bread  with  joy,  and  drink  thy 
wine  with  a  merry  heart, y^/  God  now  atceptetk  thy  works"  (Eccle-- 

siastes,  9.  7 ;  see  also  ch.  8, 39).    baving  favor  with  all  the  people  — 

commending  themselves  by  their  lovely  demeanor  to  the  aamlra- 
tion  of  all  who  observed  them.  And  the  Lord  —  t .  «.,  Jesus,  as  the 
glorified  Head  and  Ruler  of  the  Church,  added  —  "kept  add-- 
ing  ;  '*  I.  e,,  to  the  visible  community  of  believers,  though  the  words 
"  to  the  Church  "  are  wanting,  in  the  most  ancient  MSS.  sucb  as 
should  be  saved  —  Rather,  "  the  saved,"  or  "  those  who  were  being 
saved."  "  The  young  Church  had  but  few  peculiarities  in  its  out- 
ward form,  or  even  in  its  doctrine :  the  single  discriminating  prin- 
ciple of  its  few  members  was  that  they  all  recognized  the  crucified 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Messiah.  This  confession  would  have 
been  a  thing  of  no  importance,  if  it  had  only  presented  itself  as  a 
naked  declaration,  and  would  never  in  such  a  case  have  been  able  ■ 
to  form  a  community  that  would  spread  itself  over  the  whole  Roman  > 
Empire.  It  acquired  its  value  only  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  passing  from  the  apostles  as  they  preached  to  the  hearers ; 
for  He  brought  the  confession  from  the  very  hearts  of  men  (i  Colos- 
sians,  la.  3),  and  like  a  burning  flame  made  their  souls  glow  with 
love.  By  the  power  of  this  Spirit,  therefore,  we  behold  the  first 
Christians  not  only  in  a  state  of  active  fellowship,  but  also  intei^ 
nally  changed :  the  narrow  views  of  the  natural  man  are  broken 
through  ;  they  have  their  possessions  in  common,  and  they  regard 
themselves  as  one  family."    [Olsuausen.] 

CHAPTER  HI. 

1-26.  Peter  Heals  a  Lamb  Man  at  the  Temple  Gate  — 
His  Address  to  the  Wondering  Multitude,  i-ii.  Peter 
and  John — already  associated  by  their  Master,  first  with  James 
(Mark,  i.  29 ;  5.  37  ;  9.  2),  then  by  themselves  (Luke,  22. 8  ;  and  see 
John,  13.  23,  24 :  Now  we  find  them  constantly  together,  but  John 
(yet  young)  only  as  a  silent  actor,    went  up  —  "  were  going  up," 

were  on  their  way.    a  certain  man  lame  from  bis  mother's  womb 

—  and  now  "  above  fortv  vears  of  ajre"  (ch.  4.  22),  was  carried  — 

*  was  wont  to  be  carried.'^  Peter  rastening  bis  eyes  on  bim  wKb. 
John,  said,  Look  on  us...  And  be  gave  beed  — that,  through  the 

eye,  iaith  might  be  aided  in  his  birth.    Silver  and  gold  have  I  none, 

but  suob  as  I  have  I  give  tbee,  &c.  —  What  a  lofty  superiority 
breathee  in  these  words !  In  the  name  of  Josus  Of  Nazarctb  rise 
up    and    walk,  &c.  — These  words,  uttered  with    supernatucai 
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power,  doubtless  begat  in  this  poor  man  the  faith  that  sent  healing 
virtue  through  his  diseased  members.  And  he  tOOk . . .  and  liftei 
lim  up  —  precisely  what  his  Lord  had  done  to  bis  own  mother-in- 
law  (Mark,  i.  31).    his  feet  (or  soles)  and  ancle  bones,  &o.~the 

•technical  language  of  a  physician  (Colossians,  4.  14).     leaping  Up, 

Stood . . .  walked . . .  entered  the  temple  walking,  leaping  and  prais- 
ing God —  every  word  here  is  emphatic,  expressing  the  perfection 
of  the  cure,  as  v,  7  its  immediateness  ;  ali  the  people  saw  him,  ItC 
—  as  they  assembled  at  the  hour  of  public  prayer,  in  the  temple 
courts  ;  so  that  the  miracle  had  the  utmost  publicity,    they  knew 

that  it  was  he  which  sat  for  aims,  &c.  —  (Cf.  John,  9.  8).  the  lame 
man  held,  &o.  —  This  is  nature,    ali  the  people  ran  together  unto 

them  In  the  porch,  &C.  —  How  vividly  do  these  graphic  details 
bring  the  whole  scene  before  us  !  Thus  was  Peter  again  furnished 
with  a  vast  audience,  whose  wonder  at  the  spectacle  of  the  healed 
beggar  clinging  to  his  benefactors  prepared  them  to  listen  with 
reverence  to  his  words.  12,  16.  why  marvel  at  this  ?  —  For  mira- 
cles are  marvels  only  in  relation  to  the  limited  powers  of  man. 

as  though  by  our  own  power  or  holiness  we  had  made  this  man  to 

walk,  &.C.  —  Neither  the  might  nor  the  merit  of  the  cure  are  due 
to  us,  mere  agents  of  Him  whom  we  preach.  The  God  of  Abra- 
ham, &.C.  —  see  ch.  2.  22, 36.  hath  glorified  his  son  Jesus  —  rather 
**his  Servant  Jesus/'  as  the  same  word  is  rendered  in  Matthew,  £2* 
18,  but  in  that  high  sense  in  which  Isaiah  applies  it  always  to  Mes- 
siah (Isaiah,  42.  i  ;  49.  6 ;  52.  13  ;  53.  11).  When  "  Son"  is  in- 
tended a  different  word  is  used,  whom  ye  delivered  up,  &C. — 
With  what  heroic  courage  does  Peter  here  charge  his  audience 
with  the  heaviest  of  all  conceivable  crimes,  and  with  what  terrific 
strength  of  language  are  these  charges  clothed  !  killed  the 
Prince  of  Life  —  Glorious  paradox,  but  how  piercing  to  the  con- 
science of  the  auditors !  His  name  through  faith  In  his  name  bath 
made  this  man  strong,  &c.  —  With  what  skill  does  the  apostle  use 
the  miracle  both  to  glorify  his  ascended  Lord  and  bring  the  guilt 
of  His  blood  more  resistlessly  home  to  his  audience  !  17,  21.  And 
now,  brethren,  &C. —  Our  preacher  like  his  master,  "will  not 
break  the  bruised  reed.*'  His  heaviest  charges  are  prompted  by 
love,  which  now  hastens  to  assuage  the  wounds  it  was  necessary 
to  inflict.    I  wot — or "  know."  through  ignorance  ye  did  It — (See 

marginal  reference),  that  ChHst  —  The  best  MSS.  read,  "that  His 
Christ."  should  suffer  —  The  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Messiah 
was  totally  at  variance  with  the  current  views  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  and  hard  to  digest  even  by  the  Twelve,  up  to  the  day  of 
their  Lord's  resurrection.  Our  preacher  himself  revolted  at  it, 
and  protested  against  it,  when  first  nakedly  announced,  for  which 
he  received  a  terrible  rebuke.  Here  he  affirms  it  to  be  the  funda- 
mental truth  of  ancient  prophecy  realized  unwittingly  by  the  Jews 
themselves,  yet  by  a  glorious  divine  ordination.  How  great  a 
change  had  the  Pentecostal  illumination  wrought  upon  his  views! 

when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come  ~  Rather,  "  in  order  that 

the  times  of  refreshing  may  come ;"  that  long  period  of  repose, 
prosperity  and  joy,  which  all  the  prophets  hold  forth  to  the  dis- 
tracted Church  and  this  miserable  world,  as  eventually  10  come, 
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and  which  is  here,  as  in  all  the  prophets,  made  to  turn  upon  the  na- 
tional conversion  of  Israel,  he  shall  8end  Jesus  Christ,  &.C.  —  The 
true  reading  is,  *'  He  shall  send  your  predestinated  (or  foreor- 
dained) Messiah,  Jesus."  until  the  times,  &C. —  embracing  the 
whole  period  between  the  ascension  and  the  seconcK  advent  of 
Christ.  restltHtlon  of  all  things  — comprehending,  probably,  the 
rectification  of  all  the  disorders  of  the  fall.  22,  26.  a  prophet  like 
unto  me  —  particularly  in  intimacy  of  communication  with  God 
(Numbers,  12.  6,  8.)  and  as  the  mediatorial  head  of  a  new  order  of 
things  (Hebrews,  3.  2-6).  Peter  takes  it  for  granted  that,  in  the 
light  of  all  he  had  Just  said,  it  would  be  seen  at  once  that  One  only 
had  any  claim  to  be  that  Prophet.  Him  shall  ye  hear  in  all  things, 
&C.  —  This  part  of  the  prediction  is  emphatically  added  in  order 
to  shut  up  the  audience  to  the  obedience  of  faith,  on  pain  of  being 
finally  "cut  off"  from  the  congregation  of  the  righteous  (Psalm  i. 
I),  foretold  of  these  days  — of  Messiah;  all  pointing  to  **  the 
time  of   reformation"  (Hebrews,  9.  10),  though  with  more  or  less 

distinctness,  ye  are  the  ohildren . . .  of  the  covenant— and  so 
the  natural  heirs  of  its  promises,  in  thy  seed,  &0.  — (See  Gala^ 
tians,  3.  8,  &c.).  6od  having  raised  up— not  from  the  dead,  but 
having  provided,  prepared  and  given,  his  Son  JOSHS  —  '*His 
Servant  Jesus"  (see  v,  13).  sent  him  to  bless  you  —  lit.,  "  seat 
Him  blessing  you,"  as    if  laden  with  blessing,     in  turning  away 

every  one  of  ye  from  Its  Iniquities—^.  //.,  "  Hitherto  we  have  all 

been  looking  too  much  for  a  Messiah  who  should  shed  outward 
blessings  upon  the  nation  generally,  and  through  it  upon  the  world. 
But  we  have  leai'nt  other  things,  and  now  announce  to  you  that 
the  great  blessing  with  which  Messiah  has  come  laden  is  the  turn- 
ing away  of  every  one  of  you  from  his  iniquities."  With  what 
Divine  skill  does  the  apostle,  founding  on  resistless  facts,  here 
drive  home  to  the  conscience  of  his  auditors  their  guilt  in  cruci- 
fying the  Lord  of  Glory ;  then  soothe  their  awakened  minds  by 
assurances  of  forgiveness  on  turning  to  the  Lord,  and  a  glorious 
future  as  soon  as  this  shall  come  to  pass,  to  determine  with  the  Per- 
sonal return  of  Christ  from  the  heavens  whither  he  has  ascended ; 
ending  all  with  warnings,  from  their  own  Scriptures,  to  submit  to 
Him  if  they  would  not  perish,  and  calls  to  receive  from  him  the 
blessings  of  salvation. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

1-13.  Peter  and  John  Before  the  Sanhedrim.  1-12.  the 
captain  (of  the  Levitical  guard)  of  the  temple  — annoyed  at  the 
disturbances  created  around  it  and  the  Sadducees — who 
**  say  that  there  is  no  resurrection  "  (ch.  33.  8),  irritated  at  the  apos- 
tles "  preaching  through  (rather,  *'  in  ")  Jesus  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead  -"  for  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  if  a  fact,  effectually  over- 
threw the  Sadducean  doctrine,  the  number  of  the  men— Or 
"males,'*  exclusive  of  women;  though  the  word  sometimes  in- 
cludes both,  about  live  thousaiid  —  And  this  in  Jerusalem*  whene 
the  means  of  detecting  the  imposture  or  crushing  the  fanaticism, 
if  such  it  had  been,  were  within  every  one's  reach,  and  where  thcie 
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was  every  inducement  to  sift  it  to  the  bottom,  their  rulert,  ftO. — 
This  was  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim  (see  Matthew,  a.  4). 

Annas . . .  and  Caiaphas — (see  Luke,  3.  a).  Jobn  and  Alexander  ~ 
Of  whom  nothing  is  known,    by  what  power,  or . . .  name  have  ye 

done  this— thus  admitting  the  reality  of  the  miracle,  which  after- 
ward  they  confess  themselves  unable  to  deny  (v.  16).    then  Peter, 

mied  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  said— (See  Mark,  13. 11 ;  Luke,ai.  15). 
be  it  known  unto  yon. . .  and  to  all  the  people  of  Israel— As  if 

emitting  a  formal  judicial  testimony  to  tlie  entire  nation  through 
i(B  rulers  now  convened,     by  the  name  Of  iesus,  &C.  —  (see  ch. 

3. 13,  &c.).    even  by  him  doth  this  man  stand  before  yon  whole— 

tor  from  v.  14,  it  appears  that  the  healed  man  was  at  that  moment 

before  their  eyes.    This  is  the  stone  which  was  set  at  naught  of 

your  builders,  luO.  —  This  application  of  Psalm  1 18.  aa,  already 
made  by  our  Lord  himself  before  some  of  the  same  "builders 
(Matthews,  ai.  4a).  is  here  repeated  with  peculiar  propriety  after 
the  deed  of  rejection  had  been  consummated,  and  the  rejected  One 
had,  by  His  exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high, 

become  **  the  head  of  the  comer."  neither  is  there  salvation  In 
any  other ;  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved  t-  How  sublimely  does  the 

apostle,  in  these  closing  words,  shut  ui^  these  rulers  of  Israel  to 
Jesus  for  salvation,  and  in  what  universal  knd  emphatic  terms  does 
he  hold  up  His  Lord  as  the  one  Hope  of  men  !    13-17.  perceived 

that  they  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men— t.  ^.,  uninstructed 

in  the  learning  of  the  Jewish  schools,  and  of  the  common  sort ; 
men  in  private  life,  untrained  to  teaching.  toOk  knowledge  Of  them 
that  they  had  been  with  Jesus —  Recognizing  them  as  having  been 
in  his  company ;  remembering,  possibly,  that  they  had  seen  them 
with  Him  [Meyer,  Bix>ompield,  Alford]  ;  but,  more  probably, 
perceiving  in  their  whole  bearing  what  identified  them  with  Jesus : 
q.  d.  *'  We  thought  we  had  got  rid  of  Him ;  but  lo !  He  re- 
appears in  these  men,  and  all  that  troubled  us  in  the  Nazarene 
Himself  has  yet  to  be  put  down  in  these  his  disciples."  What  a 
testimony  to  these  primitive  witnesses!    Would  that  the  same 

could  be  said  of  their  successors  I  a  notable  miracle  . . .  done  by 
them  Is  manifest  to  all  in  Jerusalem;  and  we  cannot  deny  it  — 

And  why  should  ye  wish  to  deny  it,  O,  ye  rulers,  but  that  ye  hate 
the  light,  and  will  not  come  to  the  light  lest  your  deeds  should  be 

reproved.  But  that  it  spread  no  farther ...  let  us  straitly  (strictly) 
threaten . . .  that  they  speak  henceforth  to  no  man  In  this  name  — 

Impotent  device !  Little  knew  they  the  fire  that  was  burning  in 
the  bones  of  those  heroic  disciples.    i8-aa  Whether  it  be  right . . . 

to  hearken  to  you  more  than . . .  God,  judge  ye.  For  we  cannot  but 
speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard— There  is  here  a 

wonderful  union  of  sober,  respectful  appeal  to  the  better  reason 
of  their  judges,  and  calm,  deep,  determination  to  abide  the  conse- 
quences of  a  constrained  testimony,  which  betokens  a  power  above 
their  own  resting  upon  them,  according    to  oromise.     finding 

nothing  how  they  might  punish  tbem,  because  of  the  people— Not 
at  a  loss  for  a  pretext,  but  at  a  loss  how  to  do  it  so  as  not  to  rouae 
the  opposition  of  the  people. 
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Peter  and  John  Dismissed     ACTS  IV.       from  the  Sanhedrim^  &*e, 
23-37.    Peter  and  John,  dismissed   from  the  Sanhedrim, 

REPORT  THE  PROCEEDINGS  TO  THE  ASSEMBLED  DISCIPLES  —  ThEY- 
ENGAGE   IN   PRAYER  —  THE    ASTONISHING    ANSWER    AND    RESULTS. 

23-30.  being  let  go,  they  went  to  their  own  company ->  observe  the 

two  Opposite  classes,  representing  the  two  interests  which  were 
about  to  come  into  deadly  conflict,  they  lifted  up  their  VOice  — 
the  assembled  disciples,  on  hearing  Peter's  report,  with  one  ac- 
cord—  the  breasts  of  all  present  echoing  every  word  of  this  sub- 
lime prayer.    Lord — See  Luke,  2.  29.    Applied  to  God,  the  terra 

expresses  absolute  authority.    God,  which  hast  made  heaven  and 

earth  —  against  whom,  therefore,  all  creatures  are  powerless^  by 
the  mouth  of  David — to  whom  the  Jews  ascribed  the  2d  Psalm, 
though  anonymous ;  and  internal  evidence  confirms  it.  David's 
"spirit"  sees  with  astonishment  "the  heathen,  the  peoples,  the 
kings  and  princes  of  the  earth,"  in  deadly  combination  against  the 
sway  of  Jehovah  and  His  Anointed  (his  Messiah,  or  Christ),  and  asks 
why  it  is.  This  fierce  confederacy  our  praying  disciples  see  in  fuH 
operation,  in  the  ** gathering  together  of  Herod  and  Pilate,  the 
Crentiles  (the  Roman  authority),  and  the  people  of  Israel,  against 
God's  holy  Child  ('Servant')  Jesus  (see  ch.  3.  13).  The  best 
ancient  copies  read,  after  "  were  gathered  together,"  "  in  this  city" 
which  probably  answers  to  "  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion,"  in  the 

Psalm,    thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  determined  ...  to  be  done— 

«'.  e,y  "  thy  counsel "  determined  to  be  done  "  by  thy  hand."  now, 
Lord,  behold  their  threatenings —  Recognizing  in  the  threatenings 
of  the  Sanhedrim  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  combined  powers  of 
the  world  against  their  infant  cause,  the}'  seek  not  enthusiastically 
to  hide  from  themselves  its  critical  position,  but  calmly  ask  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  to  "  look  upon  their  threatenings."    that 

with  all  boldness  they  may  speak  thy  word— Rising  above  self, 

they  ask  only  fearless  courage  to  testify  for  their  Master,  and  Di- 
vine attestation  to  their  testimony  by  miracles  of  healing,  &c.,  in 
His  name.  31-37.  place  was  shaken  —  Glorious  token  of  the  com- 
motion which  the  Gospel  was  to  make  (ch.  17.  6 ;  Cf.  16.  26),  and 
the  overthrow  of  all  opposing  powers  in'  which  this  was  to  issue ! 

they  were  alt  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  spake,  &c.  — The 

Spirit  rested  upon  the  entire  community,  first,  in  the  ver^^  way  they 
had  asked,  so  that  they  "spake  the  word  with  boldness "  (v. 
29.31) ;  next,  in  melting  down  all  selfishness,  and  absorbing  even 
the  feeling  of  individuality  in  an  intense  and  glowing  realization 
of  Christian  unity.  The  community  of  goods  was  but  an  outward 
expression  of  this,  and  natural  in  such  circumstances,    with  great 

power — effect  on  men's  minds,    great  grace  was  Upon  them  all 

—The  grace  of  God  conspicuously  rested  on  the  whole  commu- 
nity, laid  ...  at  the  apostles'  f^et-- sitting,  it  may  be,  above  the 
rest.  But  the  expression  may  be  merely  derived  from  that  prac- 
tice|^and  here  meant  figuratively.  Joses,  &C. —  This  is  specified 
merely  as  an  eminent  example  of  that  spirit  of  generous  sacrifice 
which  pervaded  all.  SOU  of  COnsolation  —  no  doubt  so  surnamed 
from  the  character  of  his  ministrv.  a  Lcvlte  —  though  as  a  tribe 
having  no  inheritance,  might  and  did  acquire  property  as  individ- 
uals (Deuteronomy,  t8.  8).  Cyprus -^ a  well-known  island  in  the 
Mediterranean.  479 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I-II.  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  "The  first  trace  of  a  shade  upon 
the  bright  form  of  the  young  Church.  Probably  among  the  new 
Christians  a  kind  of  holy  rivalry  had  sprung  up,  every  one  eager 
to  place  his  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  apostles."  [Olshausen.] 
Thus  might  the  new-born  zeal  of  some  outrun  their  abiding  prin- 
ciple, while  others  might  be  tempted  to  seek  credit  for  a  liberality 
which  was  not  in  their  character.  2.  his  wife  Icept  back  part  of 
the  price,  also  being  privy  to  It  —  The  coolness  with  which  they 
planned  the  deception  aggravated  the  guilt  of  this  couple,  brought 
a  certain  part  —  pretending  it  to  be  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  sale. 
3-6.  why  hath  Satan  filled  (t.  e.,  why  hast  thou  suffered  him  to  fill) 
thine  heart,  &0.  —  so  criminally  entertaining  his  suggestion  ?  Cf. 
V.  4.  "Why  hast  thou  conceived  this  thing  in  thine  heart?"  and 
see  J.  13.  2,  27.  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost —  to  men  under  His  su- 
pernatural illumination,  whiles  It  remained,  was  it  not  thine  own 
power?  —  from  which  we  see  how  purely  voluntary  were  all  these 
sacrifices  for  the  support  of  the  infant  community,  not  to  men  but 
God  —  to  men  so  entirely  the  instruments  of  the  directing  Spirit 
that  the  lie  was  rather  told  to  Him :  lan'guage  clearly  implying 
both  the  distinct  personality  and  the  proper  divinity  of  the  H0I7 

Ghost.    Ananias  . . .  gave  up  the  ghost . . .  great  fear  came  on  all 

that  heard  these  things — on  those  without  the  Christian  circle: 
who,  instead  of  disparaging  the  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as 
they  might  otherwise  have  done  on  the  discovery  of  such  hypoc- 
risy, was  awed  at  the  manifest  presence  of  Divinity  among  them, 
and  the  mysterious  power  of  throwing  off  such  corrupt  matter 
w)iich  rested  upon  the  young  Church,  the  young  men  —  some  of 
the  younger  and  more  active  members  of  the  Church,  not  as  office 
bearers,  nor  coming  forward  now  for  the  first  time,  but  who  prob- 
ably had  already  volunteered  their  services  in  making  subordinate 
arrangements.  In  every  thriving  Christian  community  such  vol- 
unteers may  be  expected,  Q.nd  will  be  found  eminently  useful. 

7-1 1,  tell  me  whether  ye  sold  the  land  for  so  much  — naming  the 
8nm.    how  is  it  that  ye  have  agreed  together — See  v.  2.  to  tempt 

the  Spirit  —  try  whether  they  could  escape  detection  by  that  om- 
niscient Spirit  of  whose  supernatural  presence  with  the  apostles 
they  had  had  such  full  evidence,    feet  Of  them  that  buried  thy 

husband  are  at  the  door — How  awfully  graphic !    burled  her  by 

her  husband  —  The  later  Jews  buried  before  sun-set  of  the  day  of 
death,  great  fear  on  all  the  Church,  &o.— This  effect  on  the 
Christian  community  itself  was  the  chief  design  of  so  startling  a 
judgment ;  which  had  its  counterpart,  as  the  sin  itself  had,  in 
Achan  (Joshua,  7),  while  the  time — at  the  commencement  of  a  new 
career — was  similar. 

12-26.  The  Progress  of  the  New  Cause  Leads  to  ifts 
Arrest  of  the  Apostles — They  are  Miraculously  Deliv- 
ered FROM  Prison,  Resume  their  Teaching,  but  Allow 
Themselves  to  be  Conducted  before  the  Sanhei'^im.  12 
Solomon's  porch  —  see  John,  10.  23.    13, 16.  of  the  rest  durst  no 
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mail  Join  himSBlf,  IbO.  — of  the  unconverted  none  ventured,  after 
what  had  taken  place,  to  profess  discipleship  ;  but  yet  their  num- 
bers continually  increased,  into  the  StreeiS — "in  every  street." 
In  bMiS  and  couches  —  The  words  denote  the  softer  couches  of  the 
rich  and  the  meaner  cribs  of  the  poor,     f  Bengel.]    shadow  Of 

Peter  might  overshadow  some  of  them  —  Cf.  ch.  19. 12  ;  Luke,  8. 

46.  So  Elisha.  Now  the  predicted  greatness  of  Peter  (Matthew, 
16.  18),  as  the  directing  spirit  of  the  earliest  Church,  was  at  its 
height.  17,  23.  sect  of  the  Sadducees  —  see  ch.  4.  2,  for  the  rea- 
son why  this  is  specified,  by  night  —  the  same  night,  all  the 
words  of  this  life  —  Beautiful  expression  for  that  Life  in  the  Risen 
One  which  was  the  burden  of  their  preaching !  entered  into  the 
temple,  &0.  —  How  self-possessed  !  the  indwelling  Spirit  raising 
them  above  fear,  called  ...  all  the  Senate,  &.C.  —  an  unusually 
general  convention,  though  hastily  summoned,    the  fNTiSOns  Shut 

. . .  keepers  belbre  the  doors,  but ...  no  man  within —the  reverse 

of  the  miracle  in  ch.  16.  26  ;  a  similar  contrast  to  that  of  the  nets 
and  the  miraculous  draughts  of  fish  (Luke,  5.  6,  and  John,  21. 11). 

24-26.  they  doubted— **  were  in  perplexity."  without  Violence,  for 

they  flsared,  &0. —"  hardened  ecclesiastics,  all  unawed  by  the  mi- 
raculous  tokens  of  God's  presence  with  the  a|>ostles,  and  the  fear 
of  the  mob  only  before  their  eyes. 

27-42.  Second  Appearance  and.  Testimony  Before  the 
Sanhedrim — Its  Rage  Calmed  by  Gamaliel — Being  Dis- 
missed, They  Depart  Rejoicing,  and  Continue  Their  Preach- 
ing.   27-28.  ye  have  Htled  Jerusalem  with  your  doctrine— noble 

testimony  to  the  success  of  their  preaching,  and  (for  the  reason 
mentioned  in  ch.  4.  4)  to  the  truth  of  their  testimony  from  reluc- 
tant lips !  intend  to  bring  this  man's  blood  upon  us  —  They  avoid 
naming  Him  whom  Peter  gloried  in  holding  up.  [BengeL]  In 
speaking  thus,  they  seem  to  betray  a  disagreeable  recollection  of 
their  own  recent  imf>recation,  "  His  blood  be  upon  us,"  &c.  (Mat- 
thew, 27.  25),  and  of  the  traitor's  words  when  he  threw  down  the 
money,  "  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood" 
(Matthew,  27.  4).  29-30.  Then  Peter,  &,C.  —  See  ch.  2.  22,  and  ch. 
3.  13,  &c.  31.  Prinoe  and  Saviour  —  the  one  word  expressing  that 
Rayalty  which  all  Israel  looked  for  in  Messiah,  the  other  the  Sav- 
ing character  of  it  which  they  had  utterly  lost  sight  of.  Each  of 
these  features  in  our  Lord's  work  enters  into  the  other,  and  both 
make  otie  glorious  whole  (Cf.  ch.  3.  15  ;  Kebrews,  2. 10).  to  give 
—dispensing  as  a"  Prince.''  repentance  and  remission  of  sins— 
as  *'  a  Saviour ;"  *'  repentance"  embracing  all  that  change  which 
issues  in  the  faith  which  secures  **  forgiveness"  (Cf.  ch.  2.  38  ;  20. 
21).  How  gloriously  is  Christ  here  exhibited;  not  as  in  other 
places,  as  the  Medium^  but  as  the  Dispenser  'of  all  spiritual  bless- 
ings !  32-33.  we  are  witnesses . . .  and  the  Holy  Gnost — they  as^ 
competent  human  witnesses  to  facts,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  attest- 
ing them  by  undeniable  miracles,  out  to  the  heart,  and  took 
("  were  taking") OOUnsel  to  slay  them—  How  diflferent  this  'feeling,. 
and  the  effect  of  it  from  that  "  pricking  of  the  heart"  which  drew 
from  the  first  converts  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  cry,  "  Men  and 
brethren;  what  shall  we  doT  (ch.  2.  37).    The  #ords  used  in  the 
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two  places  are  strikingly  different.    34.  Tbes  stOOd  IJI . . .  QaMlHel 

— in  all  probability  one  of  that  name  celebrated  in  the  Jewish 
writings  for  his  wisdom,  the  son  of  Simeon  (possibly  the  same  who 
took  the  infant  Saviour  in  his  arms,  Luke,  2.  25,  ac.)  and  grand- 
son of  Hillel,  another  celebrated  rabbi.  He  died  eighteen  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  [Lightfoot.]  35-39.  Tim* 
das  —  not  the  same  as  a  deceiver  of  that  name  whom  Josephus 
mentions  as  heading  insurrections  some  twelve  years  after  this 
(Antiquities,  20.  5.  i),  but  some  other  of  whom  he  mikes  no  men- 
tion. Such  insurrections  were  frequent.  Judas  of  ttaliies —  See 
Luke,  2. 2,  and  13.  i,  3.  [Josephus*  Antiquities,  15.  1. 1].  if  of 
men,  it  will  oome  to  nought,  &,0.  — This  neutral  policy  was  true 
wisdom,  in  the  then  temper  of  the  council.  But  individual  neu- 
trality is  hostility  to  Christ,  as  Himself  teaches  (Luke.  11.  23.  40- 
42.  Maton  tlMm  —  for  disobeying  their  orders  (Cf.  Luke, 23.  16). 

departed  rejoicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  t vffer  okane 

for  His  name  —  "  thought  worthy  by  God  to  be  dishononMl  by  man'* 
(Matthew,  5.  12 ;  i  Peter,  4.  14,  16).  [Webster  &  Wiuunson.] 
This  was  their  first  taste  of  persecution^  and  it  felt  swcRt  for  His 
sake  whose  disciples  they  were,  in  every  hOUSO  —  or  "in  private." 
Seech. 2.46.    ooased  not  to  preach  Jesue  Ctirist— f.<.,Jetus(to 

be  the)  Christ. 

CHAPTER  VL 

1-7.   FiRsi'  ELEcriON    of    Deacons,     x.  tbo  Grooiami — the 
Greek-speaking  Jews,  mostly  born  in  the  provinces,    the  Hebrews 

—  those  Jews  born  in  Palestine,  who  used  their  native  tongue, and 
were  wont  to  look  down  on  the  "  Grecians*'  as  an  inferior  class, 
were  neglected  — *' overlooked,"  by  those  whom  the  apostles  em- 
ployed, and  who  were  probably  of  the  Hebrew  class,  as  being  the 
most  numerous.  The  complaint  was  in  all  likelihood  well-founded, 
though  we  cannot  suspect  the  distributors  of  intentional  partiality. 
"  It  was  really  just  an  emulation  of  love,  each  party  wishing  to 
have  their  own  poor  taken  care  of  in  the  best  manner."  [Ol3. 
hausen.]  the  daily  ministration  —  the  daily  distribution  of  alma 
or  of  food,  probably  the  latter.  2-4.  the  multitude — the  general 
body  of  the  disciples.  It  iS  not  reaoon — the  word  expresses  dis- 
like: ^.1/.,"  We  cannot  submit."  to  leave  the  Word  of  8od— to 
have  our  time  and  attention  withdrawn  from  preaching ;  which,  it 
thus  appears,  they  regarded  as  their  primary  duty,    to  OOrvo  tables 

—  oveisee  the  distribution  of  provisions,  look  yo  OUt  (from) 
among    you  —  t.  ^.,  y«  "the  multitude"  from  among  yourselves, 

seven  men  of  honest  report — good  repuution  (ch.  la  22 ;  i  Timo- 

thy,  3.  7).  ftlll  of  the  Holy  Ghost  — not  full  of  miraculous  gifts, 
which  would  have  been  no  qualification  for  the  duties  required, 
but  spiiitttally gifted :  although  on  two  of  them  miraculous  power 
did  rest,  and  wistlom — discretion,  aptitude  for  practical  business. 
whom  we  may  appoint — for  while  the  election  y^A  vested  in  the 
Christian  people,  the  appointment  lay  with  the  apostles,  as  spiritual 

rulers,    we  wiil  give  ourselves  to  prayer—  public  prayer,  as 

along  with  their  great  work.  Stephen,  4o. — As  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing names  are  all  Greek,  it  is  ^kely  they  were  all  of  the  *'  Gre- 
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cian'*  class,  which  would  effectually  restore  mutual  confidence. 

when  they  had  prayed,  they  laid  their  hands  on  them —-the one 

proclaiming  that  all  official  gifts  flowed  from  the  Church's  glorified 
Head»  the  other  symbolizing  the  communication  of  these  to  the 
chosen  office-bearers  through  the  recognized  channels,    word  of 

God  inoreased . . .  diseiplee  multiplied  in  Jeroealem  greatly  —  pros- 

perity  crowning  the  beautiful  spirit  which  reigned  in  the  mother- 
community,    a  great  eompany  of  prieetswere  obedient,  &o.—- 

This  was  the  crowning  triumph  of  the  Gospel,  whose  peaee/u/  pros- 
perity was  now  at  its  greatest  height.  After  Stephen's  teaching 
and  trial  made  it  clear  that  sacerdotal  interests  could  not  stand 
with  the  Gospel,  such  priestly  accessions  became  rare  indeed. 
Nofe(i,)  How  easily  misunderstandings  may  arise  among  the  most 
loying  and  devoted  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus :  but  (2.)  How 
quickly  and  effectually  such  misunderstandings  may  be  healed, 
where  honest  intentions,  loye  and  wisdom  reign :  (3.)  What  a 
beautiful  model  for  imitation  is  furnished  by  the  class  here  com- 
plained of,  who,  though  themselves  the  majority,  chose  the  new 
office-bearers  from  among  the  complaining  minority!  (4.)  How 
superior  to  the  lust  of  power  do  the  apostles  here  show  themselves 
to  be,  in  not  only  divesting  themselves  of  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  temporal  affairs  in  the  Christian  community,  but  giv- 
ing the  choice  of  those  who  were  to  be  intrusted  with  it  to  the  dis- 
ciples at  large  !  (5.)  How  little  of  formal  organization  did  the  apos- 
tles give  to  the  Church  at  first,  and  when  an  emergency  arose 
which  demanded  something  more,  how  entirely  was  the  remedy 
suggested  by  the  reason  of  the  thing  ?  (6.)  Though  the  new  office- 
bearers are  not  expressly  called  Deacons  here,  it  is  universally  ad- 
mitted that  this  was  the  first  institution  of  that  order  in  the  Church ; 
the  success  of  the  eicpedient  securing  its  permanency,  and  the 
qualifications  for  "  the  office  of  a  Deacon"  being  laid  down  in  one 
of  the  apostolical  Epistles  immediately  after  those  of  "a  Bishop." 
(i  Timothy,  3.  8, 13). 

8-15.  Stephen  Arraigned  before  i-he  Sanhedrim.  8.  And 
Stephen,  &C.  —  The  foregoine  narrative  seems  to  be  only  an  in- 
troduction to  what  follows,    rail  of  fttith  —  Rather,  '*  of  grace,"  as 

the  best  MSS.  read.    9, 10.  Synagoguee  of  the  Libertinea— Jewish 

freedmen  ;  manumitted  Roman  captives,  or  the  children  of  such, 
expelled  from  Rome  (as  appears  from  Josephus  and  Tacitus\  and 
now  residing  at  Jerusalem.  Cyrenians  —  Jews  of  Cyrene,  in  Lib}'a, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  them  of  Clliohl — among  whom  may 
have  been  Saul  of  Tarsus  (ch.  7.  58  ;  21.39).    end  Of  Asia  — See 

ch.  16. 6.    not  able  to  reeiet  the  wledom  anit  the  spirit  by  which 

he  epake — What  he  said,  and  the  power  with  whicn  he  spake  it, 

were  alike  resistless.    11-14.    biaephemoue  words  against  Moeee 

—  doubtless  referring  to  the  impending  disappearance  of  the  whole 
Mosaic  system,  and  against  God  —  This  must  refer  to  the  supreme 
dignity  and  authority  which  he  claimed  for  Christ,  as  the  Head  of 
that  new  economy  which  was  so  speedily  to  superiwde  the  old  (Cf. 
ch.  56,  59,  60).  15.  as  the  fhoe  of  an  Anoei— a  play  of  super- 
natural radiance  attesting  to  all  who  beheld  his  Countenance  the 
divine  calm  of  the  spirit  within. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

1-60.  Defense  and  Martyrdom  of  Stephen.  In  this  long 
defense  Stephen  takes  a  much  wider  range,  and  goes  less  directiv 
into  the  point  raised  by  his  accusers,  than  we  should  have  expected. 
His  object  seems  to  have  been  to  show  (i)  that  so  far  from  dispar- 
aging, he  deeply  reverenced,  and  was  intimately  conversant  with, 
the  whole  history  of  the  ancient  economy  ;  and  (2)  that  in  resisting 
the  erection  of  the  Gospel  Kingdom  they  were  but  treading  in 
their  fathers'  footsteps,  the  whole  history  of  their  nation  being  little 
else  than  one  continued  misapprehension  of  God's  high  designs 
toward  fallen  man  and  rebellion  against  them.  1-5.  The  God  Of 
Hlory  —  A  magnificent  appellation,  fitted  at  the  very  outset  to  rivet 
the  devout  attention  of  his  audience ;  denoting,  qot  that  visible 
glory  which  attended  many  of  the  Divine  manifestations,  but  the 
glory  of  those  manifestations  themselves,  of  which  this  was  regarded 
by  every  Jew  as  the  fundamental  one.    It  is  the  glory  of  absolutely 

free  grace,     appeared   unto  our  father  Abraham  before  he 

dwelt  in  Charran,  and  said,  &>C.  —  Though  this  first  call  is  not  ex- 
pressly recorded  in  Genesis,  it  is  clearly  implied  in  Genesis,  15. 7  ; 
and  Nehemiah,.  9.  7 ;  and  f )ie  Jewish  writers  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage,   when  his  father  was  dead,  he  removed  into  this  iand^ 

Though  Ajbiraham  was  if^  (^anaan  before  Terah's'  death,  his  settle- 
ment in  it  as  the  land  oi  promise  is  here  said  to  be  after  it,  as 
being  in  no  way  dependent  on  the  family  movements,  but  a  tran- 
saction purely  between  Jehovah  and  Abraham  himself.  6-8.  four 
hundred  years  —  using  round  numbers,  as  in  Genesis,  15.  13,  16 

(see  Galatians,  3. 17).    after  that  sbaJI  they  come  forth,  and  serve 

me  in  this  place  —  Here  the  promise  to  Abraham  (Genesis,  15.  16), 
and  that  to  Moses  (Exodus,  3.  12X  are  combined  ;  Stephen's  object 
being  merely  to  give  a  rapid  summary  of  the  leading  facts,  the 
4)0Venant  of  circumcision  —  i.e.,  the  covenant  of  which  circum- 
cision was  the  token,  and  so  —  i.e..  according  to  the  terms  of  this 
covenant,  on  which  Paul  reasons  (Galatians,  3).  the  twelve  pa- 
triarchs—  so  called  as  the  founders  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

Q-x6.  tlie  patriarchs,  moved  with  envy,  sold  Joseph  into  Egypt,  but 

God  was  with  him  —  Here  Stephen  gives  his  first  example  of 
Israels  opposition  to  God's  purposes ^  in  spite  of  which  and  by  means  of 
which  those  purposes  were  accomplished,  threescore  and  fifteen 
souls  —  according  to  the  Septiiagint, version  of  Genesis,  46.  27, 
which  Stephen  fpllows,  including  the  five  children  and  grand- 
child req  of  Joseph'^  two  sons.  But  when  (rather  "  as  ")  the  time 
iif  the  promise  -^  i.  e.,  for  its  fulfillment,  the  people  grew  and  mul- 
tiplied in  Egypt — For  more  than  200  years  they  amounted  to  no 
more  tl>an  seventy-five  souls :  how  prodigious,  then,  must  have 
been  their  multiplication  during  the  latter  two  centuries,  when 
600,000  men,  fit  for  war,  besides  women  and  children,  left  Kgypt\ 

20-22.  Ill  whijDb  time— of  deepest  depression.    Moses  Was  oom 

—  the  destined  deliverer,     mceodifig  fair — /»V.,  "fair  to  God** 

:{Afafrin\  or  perhaps,  "divinely   fair  (see  Hebrews,    11.     2^\ 

ifflignty  in  word  —  Though  defective  in  utterance  (Exodus,  4.  lo)^ 
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• 
is  recorded  speeches  fully  bear  out  what  is  oere  said,     and  d66d 

—  Referring  probably  to  unrecorded  circumstances  in  his  early 
life.  If  we  are  to  believe  Josephus,  bis  ability  was  acknowl- 
edged ere  he  left  Egypt.  33*27.  In  verses  23,  30,  and  36.  the  life 
of  Moses  is  represented  as  embracing  three  periods,  of  forty 
years  each  ;  the  Jewish  writers  say  the  same ;  and  though  this  is 
not  expressly  stated  in  the  Old  Testament,  his  age  at  death,  120 
years  (Deuteronomy,  34.  7),  agrees  with  it.  it  came  into  his 
heart  to  visit  his  brethren  —  his  heart  yearning  with  love  to  them 
as  God's  chosen  people,  and  heaving  with  the  consciousness  of  a 
Divine  vocation  to  set  them  free,  avenged  him  that  was  oppressed, 
and  smote  the  Egyptian — going  further  in  the-  heat  of  his  indig- 
nation than  he  probably  intended.  For  he  supposed  his  brethren 
wonid  have  understood,  It^C.  — and  perhaps  imagined  this  a  suitable 
occasion  for  rousing  and  rallying  them  under  him  as  their  leader ; 
thus  anticipating  his  work,  and  so  running  ansent.  luit  thoy 
■nderstood  not  —  Reckoning  on  a  spirit  in  them  congenial  with  his 
own,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  it  far  otherwise.  This  furnishes 
to  Stephen  another  example  of  Isrners  slowness  to  apprehend  and 
failin  vnth  the  Divine  purposes  of  lore,  next  daV'he  ShOWOd  himSOlf 
onto  them  as  they  strove  —  H^re,  not  an  Israelite  and  an  Egyptian, 
bat  two  parties  in  Israel  itself,  are  in  collision  with  each  other ; 
Moses,  grieved  at  the  spectacle,  interposes  as  a  mediator ;  but  his 
interference,  as  unauthorized,  is  resented  by  the  party  in  the  wrong, 
whom  Stephen  identifies  with  the  mass  of  the  nation  {v,  35),  iust  as 
Messiah's  own  interposition  had  been  spumed.    28,  29.  Wilt  thoU 

kill  me,  as  thou  didst  the  Egyptian  yesterday  ?  —  Moses  had  thought 

the  deed  unseen  (Exodus,  2.  12),  but  it  now  appeared  he  was  mis- 
taken. Then  fled  Moses,  IbC.  —  for  *'when  Pharaoh  heard  this 
thing  he  sought  to  slay  Moses  "  (Exodus,  2.  15).  30-34.  an  Angel 
of  the  Lord — Rather,  '  the  Angel '  of  the  covenant,  who  immedi- 
ately Calls  himself  JehovAh  (Cf.  v,  38).  35-41.  This  Moses  whom 
they  refused,  saying.  Who  made  thee  a  ruler  and  a  judge,  IkO. 

—  Here,  again,  **  the  stone  which  the  Guilders  refused  is  made  the  head 

of  the  comer*'  (Psalm  118.  22).  This  is  that  iNoses  whioh  said . . . 
A  prophet  i . .  him  Shali  ye  hear— This  is  quoted  to  remind  his  Moses- 
worshiping  audience  of  the  grand  testimony  of  their  faithful  law- 
giver, that  himself  was  not  the  last  and  proper  object  of  the  Churches 
faith^  hut  only  a  humble  precursor  and  small  model  of  Him  to  ^hom 
their  absolute  submission  was  due.  In  the  ohuroh-^the  collective  body 
of  God's  chosen  people  ;  hence  used  to  denote  the  whole  body  of 
the  faithful  under  the  Gospel,  or  particular  sections  of  them,    this  is 

ho  that  was  In  the  ehoroh  in  the  wilderness,  with  the  angel . . . 

and  with  our  fathers — alike  near  to  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  from 
whom  he  received  all  the  institutions  of  the  ancient  economy,  and 
to  the  people,  to  whom  he  faithfully  reported  the  living  oracles,  and 
among  whom  he  set  up  the  prescribed  institutions.  Sy  this  high 
testimony  to  Moses ^  Stephen  rebuts  the  main  chtg^  for  which  he  was 

on  trial,  to  whoffl  our  MhoTS  would  not  oioy,  &.O.  Here  he 
•how^  that  the  deepest  dishonor  done  to  Moses  tame  from  the  nation 
thdt  Wow  profeseed  the  greatest  jealousy  for  his  honor.    In  thoir 
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hearts  tariied  baok  into  Egypt    Jn  tku  Stephen  would  have  hu 

hearers  read  the  downward  career  on  whieh  they  were  themselves  enter- 

ingr,   42.50.  gave  them  ap— judicially,    aa  written  in  the  booli  of 

the  prophets — the  twelve  minor  prophets,  reckoned  as  one:  the 

passage  is  from  Amos,  5. 25.    have  ye  Offered  to  Me . . .  sacrifices  ? 

The  answer  is.  Yes,  but  if  ye  did  it  not ;  for  "  neither  did  ye  offer 
to  Me  only,  nor  always,  nor  with  a  perfect  and  willing  heart." 

[Bkngel.]    Yea,  ye  tooii  up  the  tabernacle  of  INoloch,  &.o.    Two 

kinds  of  idolatry  are  charged  upon  the  Israelites:  that  of  the 
golden  calf  and  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  Moloch  and  Remphan 
being  deities,  representing  apparently  the  Divine  powers  ascribed 
to  nature,  under  different  aspects,  carry  yOM  beyond  Babylon*^ 
the  well-known  region  of  the  captivity  of  Judah ;  while  **  Damascus" 
is  used  by  the  prophet  (Amos,  5.  27),  whither  the  ten  tribes  were 

carried.    Our  Mhers  had  the  tabernacle  of  witness  in  the 

wilderness — ^which  aggravated  the  guilt  of  that  idolatry  in  which 
they  indulged,  with  the  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence  constantly  in 

the  midst  of  them,    which  our  fathers  that  came  in  after— rather 

(Margin)  "  having  received  it  by  succession,"  1.  <.,  the  custody  of  the 
tabernacle  from  their  ancestors,  brought  in  witll  Jesus— or  Joshua. 
into  the  possession — rather,  "at  the  taking  possession  of  [the 
territory  of]  the  Gentiles."  unto  the  days  of  David— for  till  then 
Jerusalem  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebuzites.  But  Stephen's 
object  in  mentioning  David  is  to  hasten  from  the  tabernacle  which 
he  set  up,  to  the  temple  which  his  son  built,  in  Jerusalem  ;  and 
this  only  to  show,  from  their  own  Scriptures  (Isaiah,  66.  i,  2\  that 
even  that  temple^  magnificent  though  it  was,  was  not  the  proper  resting 
flace  of  Jehovah  upon  earth  ;  as  his  audience  and  the  nation  had  i\ 
along  been  prone  to  imagine.  (What  that  resting-place  wad,  even 
"  the  contrite  hearty  that  trembleth  at  GocTs  word"  he  leaves  to  be 
gathered   from  the  prophet  referred  to).    51-53.    Ye  Stlffbeclied 

. .  .70  do  always  resist  the  Holy  6host;  &c.    It  has  been  thought 

that  symptoms  of  impatience  and  irritation  in  the  audience  induced 
Stephen  to  cut  short  his  historical  sketch.  But  as  little  farther 
light  could  have  been  thrown  upon  Israel's  obstinancy  from  subse- 
quent periods  of  the  national  history  on  the  testimony  of  their  own 
Scriptures,  we  should  view  this  as  the  summing  up^  the  brief  import 
of  the  whole  Israelitish  YA^Koxj^-grossness  of  hearty  spiritual  deafness^ 
eonffnuous  resistance  of  the  Holy  Ghosts  down  to  the  very  couruil  before 
whom  Stephen  ivas  pleading.  Which  Of,  HtC.  Deadly  hostility  to  the 
messengers  of  Ood,  whose  high  office  was  to  tell  of  "  the  Righteous 
One" — that  well-known  prophetic  title  of  Messiah  (Isaiah,  53. 11 ; 
Jeremiah,  23.  6,  &c.],  and  Ms  eortsummated  by  the  betrayal  and  murder 
of  Messiah  Himself  on  the  part  of  those  now  sitting  in  judgment 
on  the  speaker,  are  the  still  darker  features  of  the  national  character 
depicted  in  these  withering  words,  who  have  received  the  law 
by  the  disposition,  (*'  at  the  appointment "  or  "  ordination,"  «.^.,  by 
the  ministiv)  of  angels,  and  nave  not  Icept  it.  This  closing  word 
is  designed  to  shut  up  those  idolizers  of  the  law  under  the  guilt  of 
high  disobedience  to  it,  aggravated  by  the  august  manner  in  which 

they  had  received  it.    54-56.    When  they  heard  this,  they  were 

out  to  the  heart,  liO.    If  they  could  have  answered  him  how  diffe- 
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rent  would  have  been  their  temper  of  mind  !    But  be,  being  full 

of  the  Holy  6bo8t,  looked  up  steadfastly  into  heaven,  and  saw  the 

glory  of  God.  Ye  who  can  transfer  to  canvass  such  scenes  as  these, 
!n  which  the  rage  of  hell  grins  horrible  from  men^  as  they  sit  con- 
demned by  a  frail  prisoner  of  their  own,  and  see  heaven  beaming 
from  his  countenance  and  opening  full  upon  his  view — I  envy  you, 
for  I  find  no  words  to  paint  what,  in  the  majesty  of  the  Divine  text,  is 
here  so  simply  told.  '  But  how  could  Stephen,  in  the  council 
chamber,  see  heaven  at  all?'  I  suppose  this  question  never 
occurred  but  to  critics  of  narrow  soul,  one  of  whom  [Meyer]  con- 
jectures that  he  saw  it  through  the  window  !  and  another  of  better 
mould,  that  the  scene  lay  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  temple. 
[Alford.]  As  the  sight  was  witnessed  by  Stephen  alone,  the 
opened  heavens  are  to  be  viewed  as  revealed  to  his  bright  beaming 

spirit,    and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  band  of  God.     Why 

"standing^**  and  not  sitting,  the  posture  in  which  the  glorified 
Saviour  is  elsewhere  represented?  Clearly  to  express  the  eager 
interest  with  which  He  watched  from  the  skies  the  scene  in  that 
council  chamber,  and  the  full  tide  of  His  Spirit  which  he  was  at  that 
moment  engaged  in  pouring  into  the  heart  of  his  heroical  witness, 
till  it  beamed  in  radiance  from  his  very  countenance.  I  see .  .  .the 
Son  of  Man  standing,  &C. — This  is  the  only  time  that  our  Lord  is 
by  human  lips  called  the  Son  op  Man  after  his  ascension  (Reve- 
lation, 1. 13  ;  14.  i4t  are  not  instances).  And  why  here  ?  Stephen, 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  speaking  now  not  of  himself  at  all  (z/.  55), 
but  entirely  by  the  Spirit,  is  led  to  repeat  the  very  words  in  which 
Jesus  Himself,  before  this  samt  council^hzLA.  loi^XoXd  His  glorification 
(Matthew,  26.  64),  assuring  them  that  that  exaltation  Af  the  Son  of 
Man  which  they  should  hereafter  witness  to  their  dismay,  was 
already  begun  and  actual.  [Alpord].  57,  58.  Then  they  cried 
out  and  ran  upon  him  with  one  accord,  &c.— To  men  of  their 

mould  and  in  their  temper,  Stephen's  last  seraphic  words  could 
but  bring  matters  to  extremities,  though  that  only  revealed  the 
diabolical  spirit  which  they  breathed,  cast  him  out  of  the  city  -~ 
according  to  Leviticus,  24.  14  ;  Numbers,  15.  35  ;  i  Kings,  21. 13 ; 
and  see  Hebrews,  13. 12.  and  stoned  —  "  proceeded  to  stone  "  him. 
The  actual  stoning  is  recorded  in  next  verse,  and  tlie  wit* 
nesses  —  whose  hands  were  to  be  first  upon  the  criminal  (Deuter- 
onomy, 17.  7).  laid  down  their  clothes  —  their  loose  outer  gar- 
ments, to  have  them  taken  charge  of.    at  a  young  man's  feet  whoso 

name  was  Saul—- how  thrilling  is  this,  our  first  introduction  to 
one,  to  whom  Christianity — whether  as  developed  in  the  New 
Testament,  or  as  established  in  the  worlB  —  owes  more  perhaps 
than  to  all  the  other  apostles  together  !  Here  he  is,  having  per- 
haps already  a  seat  in  the  Sanhedrim,  some  30  years  of  age,  in  the 
thick  of  this  tumultuous  murder  of  a  distinguished  witness  for 
Christ,  not  only  "  consenting  unto  his  death ''  (ch.  8.  i\  but  doing 
his  own  part  of  the  dark  deed.  5^,  60.  calling  upon  [God]  and 
saying,  Lord  Jesus,  &C.  —  An  unhappy  supplement  of  our  trans- 
lators is  the  word  "  God  "  here ;  as  if  wnlle  addressing  the  Son,  he 
was  really  calling  upon  the  Father.  The  sense  is  perfectly  clear 
without  any  supplement  at  all — "calling  upon  (invoking)  and 
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saying,  Lord  Jesus  ;  *'  Christ  being  the  person  airecily  invoked  and 
addressed  by  nan)e(C{.  ch.  9. 14).  Even  Grotius,  DeWette,  Meyer, 
&c.,  admit  this,  adding  several  other  examples  of  direct  prayer  to 
Christ ;  and  Puny,  in  his  well-known  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan 
(a.  d.  no  or  III),  says  it  was  part  of  the  regular  Christian  service  to 
sing,  in  alternate  strains,  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God.  Lord  Jesa8,  r6- 
ceive  my  spirit — In  presenting  to  Jesus  the  identical  prayer 
which  Himself  had  on  the  cross  offered  to  His  Father,  Stephen  ren- 
ders to  his  glorified  Lord  absolute  divine  worship,  in  the  most  sub- 
lime form,  and  at  the  most  solemn  moment  of  his  life.  In  this  com- 
mitment cf  his  spirit  to  Jesus,  Paul  afterward  followed  his  footsteps, 
with  a  calm,  exultant  confidence  that  with  him  it  was  safe  for 
eternity  (2  Timothy,  i.  12).  cried  with  a  ioud  VOice  —  with  some- 
thing of  the  gathered  energy  of  his  dying  Lord  (see  John,  19. 
16-30,  p.  86  [ij  second  column  from  middle).  Lord — i,e^  Jesus. 
beyond  doubt,  whom  he  had  just  before  addressed  as  Lord,  lay 
not  this  sin  to  their  charge  —  Comparing  this  with  nearly  the  same 
prayer  of  his  dying  Lord,  it  will  be  seen  how  very  richly  this 
martyr  of  Jesus  liad  drunk  into  his  master's  spirit,  in  its  diviaest 
form,  he  feil  asieep  —  never  said  of  the  death  of  Christ,  See  I 
Thessalonians,  4. 14.  How  bright  the  record  of  this  first  martyrdom 
for  Christ,  amid  all  the  darkness  of  its  perpetrators;  and  how 
many  have  been  cheered  by  it  to  like  faithfulness  even  unto  death ! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

1-4.  Persk^tion  continued,  in  which  Saul  takes  a  Promi- 
nent PART — How  overruled  FOR  GOOD.    I.  Saui  was  consentinf 

unto  his  death.  The  word  expresses  hearty  approval,  they  were 
all  scattered  abroad  — all  the  leading  Christians,  particulaxly  the 
preachers,  agreeably  to  their  Lord's  injunctions  (Matthew,  10.  23), 
though  many  doubtless  remained,  and  others  (as  appears  by  ch.  9. 
26-30),  soon  returned,  except  the  apostles — who  remained,  not 
certainly  as  being  less  exposed  to  danger,  but  at  whatever  risk, 
to  watch  over  the  infant  cause  where  it  was  most  needful  to  cherish 
it.  2.  and  devout  men  —  pious  Jews,  probably,  impressed  with 
admiration  for  Stephen  and  secretly  inclined  to  Christianity,  but 

not  yet  openly  declared.  3.. Saul . . .  entorinfl  into  evsry  bouse— 
like  an  Inquisitor.    [Bengel.]    haiiino  men  and  women,  ^0.    See 

his  own  affecting  confessions  afterward  (ch.  22.4  ;  26. 9. 10 ;  i  Cor- 
inthians, 15.  9 ;  Galatians,  i.  13  ;  Philemon,  3. 6 ;  i  Timothy,  1. 13). 

They  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  everywhere  preaoblno.— 

Though  solemnly  enjoined  to  do  this  (Luke  24.  47  ;  ch.  t.  8),  they 
would  probably  have  lingered  at  Jerusalem,  but  for  this  besom  of 
persecution  which  swept  them  out.  How  often  has  the  nge  of 
Christ*s  enemies  thus  "turned  out  rather  unto  the  furtherance  of 
the  Gospel  "  (see  Philjppians,  1. 12,  13). 

5-25.  Success  of  Philip's  Preaching  in  Samaria — Case  op 
Simon  Magus.  $.  Then  Philip  —  not  the  apostle  of  that  name,  as 
was  by  some  of  the  fathers  supposed  ;  for  besides  that  the  apostles 
comained  at  Jerus^eip,  thev  would  in  that  case  havehad  nQoocs^ion 
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to  send  a  deputation  of  their  own  number  to  lay  their  hands  on  the 
baptized  disciples.  [Grotius.]  It  was  the  deacon  of  that  name, 
who  comes  next  after  Stephen  in  the  catalogue  of  the  seven,  prob- 
ably  as  being  the  next  most  prominent.  The  persecution  may  hare 
been  directed  especially  against  Stephen's  colleagues.  [Meyer.) 
the  city  of  Samaria  — or  "a  city  of  Samaria;'*  but  the  former 
seems  more  likely.  *'  It  furnished  the  bridge  beitween  Jerusalem 
and  the  world."    [Baumgarten.]    6>8.  the  p#O|ll0With  onaacGOrd 

Jiave  heed  to  .  .  .  Philip — the  way  being  prepared  perhaps  bv  the 
ruits  of  our  Lord's  sojourn,  ks  himself  seems  to  intimate  (see  /ohn, 
4.  31-38  ;  p.  72,t  secood  column).  But  "  we  may  mark  the  provi- 
dence of  God  in  sending  a  *  Grecian,'  or  a  Hellenistic  Jew.  to  a 
people  who,  from  national  antipathy,  would  have  been  unlikely  to 
attend  to  a  native  oi  Judea."  [Webster  &  Wtlkinson.)  great  |oy 
in  that  city — over  the  change  wrought  on  it  by  the  Gospel,  as 
well  as'the  cures  which  attested  its  Divine  character.    9-13.  ttsed 

sorcery — magical  arts,   some  great  one ...  the  great  power  of 

God  —  a  sort  of  incarnation  of  Divinity.    To  Whom  ail  gave  heed 

. . .  becanse  of  long  time  he  had  bewitched  them-— This,  coupled 

with  the  rapidity  with  which  they  deserted  him  and  attached  them- 
selves to  Philip,  shows  the  ripeness  of  Samaria  for  some  religious 

change,   were  baotized,  both  men  and  women  — the  detection  of 

Simon^s  frauds  helping  to  extend  and  deepen  the  effects  of  Philip's 

preaching.     Then  Slmon  himself  believed  also  — Left  without 

followers,  he  thinks  it  best  to  join  the  man  who  had  fairly  out- 
stripped him,  not  without  a  touch  of  real  conviction,  and  . . .  was 
baptized  —  What  a  light  does  this  throw  on  tvlifat  is  called  Baptise 
mal  Regeneration  !    he  Continued  with  Pblllp  —  *  was  m  constant 

attendance  upon"  him.    14-17.  the  aposties  . . .  sent  Peter  and 

John  —  showing  that  they  regarded  Peter  as  no  more  than  their 

own  equal,  prayed . . .  tney  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  . . . 
only  they  were  baptized  in  the  namer  of  the  Lord^iesus--  As  the 

baptism  of  adults  presupposed  "  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  " 
(Titus,  3.  5-7;  I  Corinthians,  12.  13),  of  which  th«  profession  of 
faith  had  to  be  taken  for  evidence,  this  communication  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles'  hands  was  clearly  a  super- 
added thing  ,  and  as  tt  was  only  occasional,  so  it  was  invariably  at- 
tended tmih  miraculous  manifestations  (see  ch.  10.  44.  where  it  fol- 
lowed Peter's  preaching ;  and  ch.  19.  1-7.  where,  as  here,  it 
followed  the  laying  on  of  hands).  In  the  present  case  an  impor- 
tant object  was  served  by  it  —  **  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  body 
of  baptized  disciples  fn  Samaria,  by  the  agency  of  one  who  was  not 
an  apostle,  requiring  the  presence  and  power  of  apostles  to  per- 
form their  special  part  aS  the  divinely  appointed  founders  of  the 
Church."  fALPORD.]  Beautiful,  too,  was  the  spectacle  exhibited 
of  Jew  and  Samaritan  one  in  Christ.  18-24.  olfiered  them  money  — 
Hence  the  term  Simony,  to  denote  trafficking  in  sacred  things, 
but  chiefly  the  purchase  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  that  on  whomso- 
ever I  lay  hands  he  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost—  spiritual  amH^ 

tion  htre  shows  itself  the  key  to  this  wretched  man's  character. 
Thy  money  perish  with  thee — ^.  d.,  "Accursed  be  thou  and  thy 
money  with  thee.'*    It  is  the  language  of  mingled  horror  and  tn« 
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field]  the  miraculous  nature  of  Philip's  disappearanize,  is  vain. 
U  stancU  out  ofi.the  face  of  the  words,  as  just  a  repetition  of  niiat 
we  read  of  the  ancient  prophets,  in  i  Kings,  x8. 12 ;  9  Kivkgs,  2. 
16.  And  the  same  word  (as  Bengel  remarics)  is  employed  to 
express  a  similar  idea  in  3  Corinthians,  12.  2,  4  ;  i  Thessalonians, 
4.  17-    the  eUfllilCh  saw  him  no  more  — nor,  perhaps,  for  ver^  joy, 

cared  to  see  him.    [Bengbl.]    and  he  went  on  his  way  re|oieini 

—  He  had  found.  Christ,  and  the  key  to  the  Scriptures;  his  soul 
was  set  free,  and  his  discipleship  sealed  ;  he  had  lost  his  teacher, 
but  gained  what  was  infinitely  better :  He  felt  himself  a  new  man, 
and  "  his  }oy  was  fujil."  Tradition  says  he  was  the  first  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  in  Ethiopia ;  and  how,  indeed,  could  he  choose  but 
'*  tell  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  JUis  soul  ?"  Yet  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty as  to  any  historical  connection  between  his  labors  and  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  that  country.    Philip  was  foUBll 

—  q,d.,  "found  himself,"  "made  his  appearance:"  an  expression 
confirming  the  miraculous  manner  of  his  transportation,    at  AzotttS 

—  the  ancient  Ashdod.  preached  in  all  the  cities— along  the 
coast,  proceeding  northward,  till  he  came  to  Cesarea  —  fifty-five 
miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  Mediterranean,  just  south 
of  Mount  Carmel;  aind  so  named  by  Herod,  who  rebuilt  it,  in 
honour  of  Caesar  Augustus.  Henceforth  we  lose  sight  of  zealous 
and  honoured  Philip,  as  by  and  by  we  shall  lose  sight  even  of 
Peter.  As  the  chariot  of  the  Gospel  rolls  on,  other. agents  are 
raised  up,  each  suited  to  his  work.  But  "he  that  soweth  and  he 
that  reapeth  shall  rejoice  together.'*    See  John,  4.  31-38. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

1-25.  Conversion  of  Saul  and  Beginn[ng  of  His  Ministry. 
I.  Saul,  yet  brealhing  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord,  &,c.— -The  emphatic  "yet"  is  intended  to 
note  the  remarkable  fact,  that,  up  to  this  moment^  his  blind 
persecuting  rage  {^gainst  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  burned  as 
fiercely  as  ever.  (In  the  teeth  of  this,  Neander  and  Ohhamen 
picture  him  "deeply  impressed  with  Stephen's  joyful  faith,  re- 
membering passages  of  the  Old  Testament  confirmatory  of  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  experiencing  such  a  violent  struggle 
as  would  inwardly  prepare  the  way  for  the  designs  of  God  to- 
ward him."  Is  not  dislike,  if  not  unconscious  disbelief,  of  sud- 
den conversion  at  the  bottom  of  this?)  The  word  "slaughter" 
here  points  to  cruelties  not.  yet  recorded,  but  the  particulars  o< 
which  are  supplied  by  himself  nearly  thirty  years  afterward: 
"  And  1  persecuted  this  way  unto  th4  deatK^  (ch.  22.  4) ;  "  and 
when  they  were  put  to  deaths  I  gave  my  voice  (*  vote')  against 
them.  And  I  punished  them  to  (*  did  my  utmost  to  make  them*) 
blaspheme ;  and  being  exceedingly  mad  against  them.  I  persecuted 
them  even  unto  strange  ('  foreign*)  cities"  (ch.  26.  10.  11).  All  this 
y^^sbefote  his  pre^sent  journey.  2,  desired  letters— of  authori- 
zation, to  Damascus — the  capital  of  Syria  and  the  great  high- 
way between  eastern  and  western  Asia,  about  130  miles  nt>rth-east 
of  Jerusalem  ;  the  most,  ancient  city,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  and 
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'*  lying  in  the  center  of  a  verdant  and  inexhaustible  paradise."  It 
abounded  (as  appears  from  Josephus,  IVars,  11.  20.  2.)  with  Jew8( 
and  with  Gentile  prosel)  tefr  to  the  Jewish  faith.  Thither  the  Gos^ 
pel  had  penetrated  ;  and  Saul,  flushed  with  past  sucoesses,  under- 
ukes  to  crush  it  out.  that  if  he  feMRd  any  of  that  way,  whether 
men  or  women  —  Thrice  are  women  specified  as  objects  of  his 
cruelty,  as  an  aggravated   feature  of  it  (ch.  8.  3  ;  22.  4,  and  here). 

3.  he  came  near  Damaectts  — so  ch.  22.  6.    Tradition  points  to  a 

bridge  near  the  city,  as  the  spot  referred  to.  Events  which  are  the 
taming  points  in  one's  history  so  imprint  themselves  upon  the 
memory  that  circumstances  the  mo6t  trifling  in  themselves  acquire, 
by  connection  with  them,  something  of  their  importance,  and  are 
recalled  with  inexpressible  Intercibt.'  'SMieAly  *— at  what  time  of 
day  is  not  said  ;  for  artless  Simplicity  reigns  here.  But  he  himself 
emphaticallv  states,  in  one  of  his  narratives  of  it,  that  it  was 
'"^  about  noon!'  (ch.  22.  6),  and  in  the  other,  **  at  mid-day*'  (ch.  26.  13), 

when  there  could  be  no  deception,  there  ehined  round  about  him 
alight  from  heaven  —  "agre^t  light'^<he  himself  says),  "above  the 
brightness  of  the  sun,"  then  shining  in  its  full  strength.  4-6.  he 
fell  to  the  earth — and  his  companions  with  him  (ch.  26. 14),  who 

">saw  the  light"  (ch.  22. 9).    and  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  him  -^ 

'*  in  the  Hebrew  tongue"  (ch.  26.  14).  Saul,  Saul  -~ a  reduplication 
full  of  tenderness.  [De  W£TTE.]  Though  his  name  was  soon 
changed  into  '^Paul,"  we  find  him,  in  both  his  own  narratives  of 
the  scene,  after  the  lapse  of  so  •  many  years,  retaining  the  original 
form,  as  not  daring  to  alter,  in  the  smallest  tittle,  the  overpowering 
words  addressed  to  him.  why  persecutest  thOU  me? — No  lan- 
guage can  express  the  affecting  character  of  this  question,  ad- 
dre^ed  from  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  to  a  poor,  in- 
furiated, persecuting  mortal.  (See  Matthew,  25.  45,  and  on  that 
whole  judgment-scene).  Who  art  thoo.  Lord?  —  "Jesus knew 
Saul  ere  Saul  knew  Jesus."  [Benqel;]  The  term  "  Lord"  here  is 
an  indefinite  term  of  respect  for  some  unknown  but  august 
speaker.  That  Saul  saw  as  well  as  heard  this  glorious  Speaker,  is 
expressly  said  by  Ananias  (v.  17  ;  28.  14),  by  Barnabas  (ch.  9.  27), 
and  by  himself  (ch.  26.  16) ;  and,  in  claiming  apostleship,  he  ex- 
plicitly states  that  he  "  had  seen  the  Lord"  (i  Corinthians,  9.  i ;  15.  8), 
which  can  refer  only  to  this  scene.  I  am  JesUS  whomthOtt  persO* 
CVtett  —  The  "I"  and  "thou"  here  are  touchingly  emphatic  in  the 
original ;  while  the  term  "Jesus"  is  purposely  chosen,  to  convey 
to  him  the  thrilling  information,  that  the  hated  name  which  he 
sought  to  hunt  down  —  "  the  A^<M.inr/i/,"  as  it  is  in  ch.  22. 8  —  was  now 
speaking  to  him  from  the  skies,  "crowned  with  glory  and  honour** 

(see  ch.  26.  9).  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks. 
And  he.  trembling  and  astonished,  said,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have 

me  to  00?  And  the  Lord  said  — (The  most  ancient  MSS.  and  ver« 
sions  of  the  New  Testament  want  all  these  words  here  ;  but  they 
occur  in  ch.  26. 14,  and  ch.  22.  10,  from  which  they  appear  to  have 
been  inserted  here).  The  metaphor  of  an  ox,  only  driving  the 
goad  deeper  by  kicking  against  it,  is  a  classic  one,  and  here  forcibly 
expresses,  not  onlv  the  vanity  of  all  his  measures  for  crushing  the 
Gospel,  but  the  deeper  wound  which  every  such  effort  inflicted 
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upon  himself.    The  question,  *'  What  shall  I  do.  Lord/'  or, "  Lofd/«. 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?*'  indicates  a  state  of  mind  sin-  at 
gularly  interesting  (see  ch.  2.  37).     Its   elements   seem   to  l)e  a. 
these:    (i.)  Resistless    conviction    that  "Jesus   whom    he   per-     ^ 
secuted,'*  now  speaking   to    him,  was  "  Christ   the  Lord."     See 
Galatians,   i.   15,   16.     (2.)  As  a  consequence  of   this,  that  not 
only  all    his    religious   views  but  his  whole    religious  charac- 
ter had  been  an  entire  mistake ;  that  he  was  up  to  that  moment 
fundamentally  and  wholly  wrong.     (3.)  That   though  his  whole 
future  was  now  a  blank,  he  had  absolute  confidence  in  Him  who 
had  so  tenderly  arrested  him  in  his  blind  career,  and  vras  ready 
both  to  take  in  all  His  teaching,  and  to  carry  out  all  His  directions 

(see  more  v.  9).  ariM  and  go  into  tbo  olty,  and  K  shall  bo  told 
thee,  &.C.    See  ch.  8.  26-28.    7.  the  men  . . .  stood  speechless. 

This  may  mean  merely  that  they  "  remained  "  so  ;  but  if  the  standing 
posture  be  intended,  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  though  at  first 
they  "  all  fell  to  the  earth "  (ch.  26.  14),  they  arose  of  their  own 
accord  while  Saul  yet  lay  prostrate,  hearing  a  (rather  "  the  ")  volCO. 
Paul  himself  says  they  "  heard  not  the  voice  of  Him  that  spake  to 
him  "  (ch.  22.  9).  But  just  as  *'  the  people  that  stocyl  by  heard*' 
the  voice  that  saluted  our  Lord  with  recorded  words  of  consolation 
and  assurance,  and  yet  heard  net  the  articulate  words,  but  thought 
"  it  thundered,"  or  that  some  '*  angel  spake  to  him  "  (John,  12.  28, 
29)  —  so  these  men  heard  the  voice  that  spake  to  Saul,  but  heard 
not  the  articulate  words.  Apparent  discrepancies  like  these,  in  the 
different  narratives  of  the  same  scene  in  one  and  the  same  Book  of 
Acts,  furnish  the  strongest  confirmation  both  of  the  facts  them- 
selves and  of  the  book  which  records  them.    Saul  arose  • . .  and 

when  his  eyes  were  opened,  he  saw  no  nan —after  beholding 

the  Lord,  since  he  "could  not  see  for  the  glory  of  that  light" 
(ch.  22.  II),  be  had  involuntarily  closed  his  eyes  to  protect 
them  from  liie  glare ;  and  on  opening  them  ^kgain  he  found  his 
vision  gone.    "  It  is  not  said,  however,  that  he  was  blind,  for  it 

was  no  punishment."  [Bkngsl.]  9.  And  he  was  three  days 
without  sight,  and  neither  did  eat  nor  drink— (.^.--according  to 

the  Hebrew  mode  of  computation  —  he  took  no  food  during  the 
remainder  of  that  day,  the  entire  day  following,  and  so  much  of 
the  subsequent  day  as  elapsed  before  the  visit  of  Ananias.  Such 
a  period  of  entire  abstinence  from  food,  in  that  state  of  mental 
absorption  and  revolution  into  which  he  had  been  so  suddenly 
thrown,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  known  laws  and  numerous 
facts.  But  what  three  days  must  those  have  been !  "  Only  one 
other  spate  of  three  days'  duration  can  be  mentioned  of  equal  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  the  world."  [Hows.]  Since  Jesus  has 
been  revealed  not  only  to  bis  eyes  but  to  his  soul  (see  Galatians,  i. 
15,  16),  the  double  conviction  must  have  immediately  flashed  upon 
him,  that  his*whole  reading  of  the  Old  Testament  hitherto  had 
been  wrong,  and  that  the  system  of  legal  righteousness  in  which 
he  had,  up  to  that  moment,  rested  and  prided  himself,  was  false  and 
fatal.  What  materials  these  for  spiritual  exercise  during  those 
three  days  of  total  darkness,  fasting,  and  solitude !    On  the  one 
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hand,  what  self-condemnation,  what  anguish,  what  death  of  legal 
hope,  what  difficulty  in  believing  that  in  such  a  case  there  could 
be  hope  at  all ;  on  the  other  hand,  what  heart-breaking  admiration 
of  the  grace  that  had  "  pulled  htm  out  of  the  fire,**  what  resistless 
conyiction  that  there  must  be  a  purpose  of  love  in  it,  and  what 
tender  expectation  of  being  yet  honoured,  as  a  chosen  vessel,  to 
declare  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  his  soul,  and  spread  abroad 
the  savour  of  that  name  which  he  had  so  wickedly,  though  ignor- 
antly,  sought  to  destroy  —  must  have  struggled  in  his  breast  dur- 
ing those  memorable  days !  Is  it  too  much  to  say  tliat  all  that 
profound  insight  into  the  Old  Testament,  that  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  principles  of  the  divine  economy,  that  penetrat* 
ing  spirituality,  that  vivid  apprehension  of  man's  lost  state, 
and  those  blowing  views  of  the  perfection  and  glory  of  th^ 
divine  remedy,  that  beautiful  ideal  of  the  loftiness  and  the  low« 
liness  of  the  Christian  character,  that  large  philanthropy  and 
burning  zeal  to  spend  and  be  spent  through  all  his  future  life 
for  Christ,  which  distinguish  the  writings  of  this  chiefest  of  the 
apostles  and  greatest  of  men  —  were  all  quickened  into  life  dur- 
ing those  three  successive  days  ?  10-16.  a  certain  disclple 
...named  Ananias.  See  ch.  22. 12.  to  him  eaid  the  Lord— i.^., 
Jesus.  See  v,  13, 14, 17.  go  into  the  street . . .  called  Straiglit — 
There  is  still  a  street  of  this  name  in  Damascus,  about  half  a  mile 
in  length,  running  from  east  to  west  through  the  city.    [Maun- 

DRELL.]    and  inquire  in  the  house  of  Judas  for  one  called  Saul  of 

Tarsus  —  There  is  something  touching  in  the  minuteness  of  these 
directions.  Tarsus  was  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cilicia, 
lying  along  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  sit- 
uated on  the  river  Cydnus,  was  a  **  large  and  populous  city"  (says 
Xenophan^  and  see  ch.  21.  39),  and  under  the  Romans  had  the  privi- 
lege of  self-government,  beiiold, he  prayeth  —  "breathing  out" 
no  longer '*  threaten ings  and  slaughter,'  but  struggling  desires 
after  light  and  life  in  the  Persecuted  One.  Beautiful  note  of  en- 
couragement as  to  the  frame  in  which  Ananias  would  find  the  per- 
secutor I  And  bath  seen  in  a  vision  a  man  named  Ananias,  &o.  — 
Thus,  as  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  and  Peter  afterward,  there  was 
a  mutual  preparation  of  each  for  each.  But  we  have  no  account 
of  the  vision  which  Saul  had  of  Ananias  coming  in  to  him  and 
putting  his  hands  upon  him  for  the  restoration  of  his  sight,  save 
this  interesting  allusion  to  it  in  the  vision  which  Ananias  himself 

had.    Ananias  answered,  Lord,  I  have  heard  by  many  of  this  man, 

liC.  —  "  The  objections  of  A  nanias,  and  the  removal  of  them  by 
the  Lord,  display  in  a  very  touching  manner  the  childlike  relation 
of  the  believing  soul  to  its  Redeemer.  The  Saviour  speaks  with 
Ananias  as  a  man  does  with  his  friend."  [Olshausbn.]  how  much 
evil  be  bath  done  to  thy  saints  —  **  Thy  saints,"  says  Ananias  to 
Christ ;  therefore  Christ  is  Ghxl.  [Bengkl.]  So  in  the  very  next 
verse,  Ananias  describes  the  disciples  as  **  those  that  called  on 
Christ's  name."  See  ch.  7.  59,60;  and  Cf.  i  Corinthians,  1.2. 
bere  be  batb  authority,  &C.  —  So  that  the  terror  not  only  of  the 
great  persecutor's  name,  but  of  this  commission  to  Damascus  had 
traveled  before  him  from  the  capital  to  the  doomed  spot.     60  thy 
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way  —  Do  as  thou  art  bidden,  without  gainsaying,  he  is  a  obOMn 
VMSel  —  a  word  often  used  by  Paul  in  illustrating  God's  sover- 
eignty in  election  (Romans,  9.  21-23 ;  3  Corinthians,  4.  7  ;  2  Tim- 
othy, 3-  2Q,  21 ;  [Alford.]  Cf.  Zachariah,  3.  2).    I  will  shoW  him — 

see  ch.  2a  23, 24 ;  21. 11.    how  great  things  he  must  sufl^fsr  my 

name — ^.  </.,  "Much  he  has  done  against  that  name;  but  now, 
when  I  show  him  what  great  things  he  must  suffer  for  that  Name, 
he  shall  count  it  his  honour  and  privilege.  17-19.  Ananiaswsnt 
his  way,  and  putting  his  hands  on  him,  said,  Brother  Saul  —  How 

beautifully  child-like  is  the  obedience  of  Ananias  to  '*  the  heavenly 
vision  ! "  the  Lord,  even  Jesus.  This  clearly  shows  in  what  sense 
the  term  *'  Lord"  is  used  in 'this  book.  It  is  Jesus  that  is  meant, 
as  almost  invariably  in  the  Epistles,  also,  who  appeared  untO 
thee  in  the  way  —  This  knowledge  by  an  inhabitant  of  Damascus 
of  what  had  happened  to  Saul  before  entering  it,  would  show  him 
at  once  that  this  was  the  man  whom  Jesus  had  already  prepared 

him  to  expect,    and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost— which  Ana- 

nias  probably,  without  any  express  instructions  on  that  subject,  took 
it  for  granted,  would  descend  upon  him  ;  and  net  necessarily  after  his 
baptism  [Baumgartkn,  Webster  &  Wilkinson]  —  for  Cornelius 
and  his  company  receivedtit  before  theirs  (ch..  10*  44-48) — but  per- 
haps immediately  after  the  recorery  of  his  sight  by  the  laying  on 

of  Ananias'  hands,   there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  were  scales— 

"  This  shows  that  the  blindness  as  well  as  the  cure  was  super- 
natural. Substances  like  scales  would  not  form  naturally  in  so 
short  a  time."  [Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  And  the  medical  precis- 
ion of.  Luke's  language  here  is  to  be  noted,  was  baptiied — as  di- 
rected by  Ananias  (ch.  22. 16).  when  he  had  received  meat  he  was 
strengthened  —  for  the  exhaustion  occasioned  by  his  three  days'  fast 
would  not  be  the  less  real,  though  unfelt  during  his  struggles.    See 

Matthew,  4. 2.  then  was  Saul  certain  days  with  the  disciples  at  Da- 
mascus —  making  their  acquaintance,  in  another  way  than  either  he 
or  they  had  anticipated,  and  regaining  his  tone  by  the  fellowship^of 
the  saints  ;  but  not  certainly  in  order  to  learn  from  them  what  he  was 
to  teach,  which  he  expressly  disavows  (Galattans,  i.- 12,  16).    20- 

22.    preached   Christ . . .  that  he   is  the  son  of  God  —  rather 

"preached  Jesus,"  according  to  all  the  most  ancient  MSS.  and 
versions  of  the  New  Testament,  so  {v.  21,  "  all  that  call  on  this 
name,"  1.  ^.,  Jesus;  and  v.  22,  "proving  that  this"  Jfsus  "  is  verv 

C/ir.sL"^    23.    And  after  many  days  were  fyifllled,  the  Jenrs  look 

counsel  to  kill  him.  //a/  7(V  fio  other  record  than  this,  we  should 
have  supposed  tliat  what  is  here  related  took  place  while  Saul  continued 
at  Damascus^  after  his  baptistn.  But  in  GalatianSy  I.  17,  18,  we  learn 
from  Pa^l  himself  that  he  "  went  into  Arabia^  and  returned  again 
unto  Damascus^''  ami  that  from  the  time  of  his  first  visit  to  the  close 
of  his  secomU  both  of  which  appear  to  have  been  shorty  a  period  of  thru 
yeats  elapsed ;  either  three  ful|i  years,  or  one  full  year  and  part  of 
two  others.  See  Galatians,  i.  16-18.  That  such  a  blank  should 
occur  ui  the  Acts,  and  be  filled  up  in  Galatians,  is  not  more  re- 
markable than  that  the  flight  of  the  Holy  Family  into  Egypt,  their 
stay  there,  and,  their  return  thence,  recorded  only  by  Matthew, 
should  be.so  entirely  passed  over  by  Luke^.thatif  we  bad  onhf  his 
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Gospel  we  should  have  supposed  that  they  returned  to  Nazareth 
immediately  after  the  presentation  in  the  temple.  (Indeed,  in  ome 
of  his  narratives,  ch.  22.  16,  17,  Paul  himself  takes  no  notice  of  this 
period).  But  wherefore  this  journey?  Perhaps  (i),  because  he  felt 
a  period  of  repose  and  partial  seclusion  to  be  needful  to  his  spirit, 
after  the  violence  of  the  change,  and  the  excitement  of  his  new 
occupation.  (2).  To  prevent  the  rising  storm  which  wa«  gathering 
against  him  from  coming  too  soon  to  a  head.  (3).  To  exercise  his 
ministry  in  the  Jewish  svnagogues,  as  opportunity  afforded.  On 
his  return,  refreshed  and  strengthened  in  spirit,  he  immediately 
resumed  his  ministry,  but  soon  to  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  life. 

24.  25.  they  watched  the  gates  night  aad  day  to  kill  him.     The 

full  extent  of  his  danger  appears  only  from  his  own  account  (2 
Corinthians,  11.  32).  **  In  Damascus,  the  governor  under  Aretas 
the  king  kept  the  city  of  the  Damascenes  with  a  garrison,  desirous 
to  apprehend  me  ? "  the  exasperated  Jews  having  obtained  from 
the  governor  a  militanr  force,  the  more  surely  to  compass  his  de- 
struction.   Then  the  disciples ...  by  night  let  him  down  ("  through 

a  window,"  2  Corinthians,  11.  33),  by  the  wall.  Such  overhanging 
windows  in  the  walls  of  Eastern  cities  were  common,  and  are  to  be 
seen  in  Damascus  to  this  day. 

26-31.  Saul's  First  Visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  Conver- 
sion.   26.  And  when  Saul  was  cone  to  Jerusalem — *' three  years 

after"  his  conversion,  and  particularly  "to  see  Peter,'^  Galatians, 
1. 18 ;  no  doubt  because  he  was  the  leading  apostle,  and  to  com- 
municate to  him  the  prescribed  sphere  of  his  labors,  specially  to 

•«the  Gentiles."    he  assayed  to  join  himself  to  the  disciples  — 

simply  as  one  of  them,  leaving  his  apostolic  commission  to  mani- 
fest itself,  thev  were  afraid  of  hi«»  &c.  —  knowkig  him  only  as 
a  persecutor  of  the  faith  ;  the  rumor  of  his  conversion,  if  it  ever 
was  cordially  believed,  passing  away  during  his  long  absence  in 
Arabia,  and  the  news  of  his  subsequent  labors  in  Damascus 
perhaps  not  having  reached  them.  27.  But  Barnabas  . . .  brought 
Dim  to  the  apostles — t.  ^.,  to  Peter  and  James  :  for  "other  of  the 
apostles  saw  I  none,"  says  he  fourteen  years  after,  Galatians,  i.  18, 
19.  Probably  none  of  the  other  apostles  were  there  at  the  time  (ch. 
4.  36).  Bamabasr  being  of  Cyprus,  which  was  within  a  few  hours 
Satlof  Cilicia,  and  annexed  to  it  as  a  Roman  province,  and  Sanl  and 
he  being  HellenistSc  Jews,  and  eminent  in  their  respective  localities, 
they  may  renr  well  have  been  acquainted  with  each  other  before  this. 
[Hows.]  What  is  here  said  of  Barnabas  is  in  fine  consistevicy  with 
the  "goodness"  ascribed  to  him  (ch.  11. 24X  and  with  the  name  "Son  of 
Consolation,"  given  him  by  the  apostles  (ch.  4.  36 ;  and  after  Peter 
and  James  were  satisfied,  the  disciples  generally  would  at  .ovice 
receive  him.    how  he  had  seen  the  Lord . . .  and  he  (1.  e,,  the  Lord) 

had  spoksn  to  him — »'.  ^.,  how  he  had  received  his  commission  di- 
rect from  the  Lord  himself.  28,  29.  And  he  was  With  them  com- 
ing in  and  going  mit  at  Jemsalsm-^-for  fifteen  days,  lodging  with 
Peter  (Galatians,  I.  x8).    disputed  with  the  Qreoians— See  ch.  6. 

X  ;  addressing  himself  specially  to  them,  perhaps,  as  being  of  his 

own  class^  and  that  against  which  he  had  in  the  days  of  hid  igno>^- 

snce  been  the  fiercest,    they  went  about  to  kill  him — Thus  was  he 
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made  to  feel,  throughont  his  whole  coarse,  what  he  himself  had 
made  others  so  cruelly  to  feel,  tk€  cost  of  discipiesAip,    9a  tlwy 

broHght  hin  dowi  to  Cesarea— on  the  coast  (see  ch.  8.  40);  ac- 

companying  him  thus  far.  But  Paul  had  another  reason  thsui  his 
own  s4)prehension  for  quitting  Jerusalem  so  soon.  '*  While  he  was 
praying  in  the  temple,  he  was  in  a.  trance,"  and  received  express 
injunctions  to  this  effect.  See  ch.  22. 17,  &c.  and  seat  biai  fbrtb 
to  Taraao — In  Galatians,  i.  21,  he  himself  says  of  this  journey, 
that  he  *'  came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia ;"  from  which 
it  is  natural  to  infer  that  instead  of  sailing  direct  for  Tar- 
sus, he  landed  at  Seleucia,  traveled  thence  to  Antioch  and 
penetrated  from  this  north^vard  into  Cilicia,  ending  his  jour- 
ney at  Tarsus.  As  this  was  his  first  visit  to  his  native  city 
since  his  conversion,  so  it  is  not  certain  that  he  ever  was  there 
again.  Seech.  11.  25,  26.  Now  it  probably  was  that  he  became 
Ihe  instrument  of  gathering  into  the  fold  of  Christ  those  *^  kins- 
men,'* that  "  sister,"  and  perhaps  her  **  son,'*  of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  Romans,  z6.  7, 11,  21 ;  ch^  23.  j6,  &c.    [Hows.] 

81.  Flourishing  state  of  the  Church  in  Palestine  at  this 
Time.  31.  Then  had  the  chnrchea  rest  — rather,  **the  Church,** 
according  to  the  best  MSS.  and  versions.  But  this  rest  was  owing 
not  so  much  to  the  conversion  of  Saul,  as  probably  to  the  Jews 
being  engrossed  with  the  emperor  Caligula's  attempt  to  have  his 
own  images  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  (Josbphus*  An- 
tiquities, 18. 8 ;  I,  &c.).  thronghoiit  all  Jndea,  and  Galilee,  and 
Samaria — This  incidental  notice  of  distinct  churches  already  dot- 
ting all  the  regions  which  Mrere  the  chief  scenes  of  our  Lord's  min- 
istry, and  that  were  best  able  to  test  the  facts  on  which  the  whole 
preaching  of  the  apostles  was  based,  is  extremely  interesting. 
'*  The  fear  of  the  Lord  "  expresses  their  holy  walk ;  **  the  comfort 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  their  "  peace  and  joy  in  believing,"  under  the 
silent  operation  of  the  blessed  Comforter. 

32*4i.  PsreE  Heals  Eneas  at  Lydda,  and  Raises  Tabitha 
to  Life  at  Joppa.  The  historian  now  returns  to  Peter,  in 
order  to  introduce  the  all-important  narrative  of  Cornelius  (ch. 
10).  The  occurrences  here  related  probably  took  place  during 
Saul's  sojourn  in  Arabia.  32-35.  as  Peter  pasted  thronghoot  dl 
qiiarters —  not  now  fleeing  from  persecution,  but  peacefully  visit- 
ing the  churches,  to  the  saints  which  dwelt  at  Lydda-—  about  five 

miles  east  of  Joppa.  And  Peter  said  unto  him.  Eneas,  Jesns 
Christ  Maketh  thee  whole.  Seech.  3-6.  make  thy  bed.  See  John, 
5.  8.   all  that  dwelt  at  Lydda  and  Saron— (or  **  Sharon,"  a  rich 

vale  between  Joppa  and  Cesarea).  saw  bin,  and  tnrned  to  the 
Lord  —  }'.  e^  there  was  a  general  conversion  in  consequence.  35-39^ 
at  Jamia — the  modem  ,7affa,  on  the  Mediterranean,  a  very  ancient 
city  or  the  Philistines,  alierward  and  still  the  seaport  of  Jerusalem, 
from  which  it  lies  distant  forty-five  miles  to  the  north-west.  Ta* 
bitba . . .  Doroas — the  Syro-Chaldaic  and  Greek  names  for  an  ««- 
telope  or  goMeikt  which,  from  its  lovdiness,  was  frequently  emplcnred 
as  a  proper  name  for  woman.  [Meyer,  OlshausxnI.  Doubtless 
San  interpretation,  as  here  given,  is  but  an  echo  of  the  remarks 
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made  by  (he  Christians  reffarding  her,  how  well  her  character  an- 

Bweicd  to  her  name,   fteliof  good  works  and  aluio-deeds — eftii- 

nent  for  the  activities  and  generosities  of  the  Christian  character. 
whoa  tkoy  bad  washod^  according  to  the  custom  of  civilized 
nations  toward  the  dead.    In  aa  (rather,  *'  the  ")  upper  Chamber  — 

(Cf.  Kings,  17. 19).   thedlsolpleeeeataatoPeter— showing  that 

the  disciples  generally  did  not  possess  miraculous  gifts.  [Bengel.] 
all  the  widows  — whom  she  had  clad  or  fed.  stood  by  film  weep- 
lag,  aad  showiaa  the  eoats  and  garments  whiob  Dorcas  bad 

made  —  i.  ^.»  (as  the  tense  implies)  showing  these  as  specimens  only 
of  what  she  was  in  the  habit  0/ making,  40-43.  Peter  put  them  aH 
Ibrtb,  and  kneeled  down — the  one  in  imitation  of  nis  Master's 
way  (Luke,  8.  54 ;  and  Cf.  3  Kings,  4.  33) ;  the  other,  in  striking 
contrast  with  it.  The  kneeHng  became  the  lowly  servant,  but  not 
the  Lord  himself,  of  whom  it  is  never  once  recorded  that  he  knelt  in 

the  performance  of  a  miracle.   Opened  bor  oyos,  and  when  shc  saw 

Peter,  she  sat  up.  The  graphic  minuteness  of  detail  here  imparts 
to  the  narrative  an  air  of  charming  reality,  be  gave  ber  bis  band, 
and  llfled  bernp  —  as  his  Lord  had  done  to  his  own  mother-in- 
law  (Mark,  i.  31).  with  one  Simon  a  tanner— a  trade  regarded 
by  the  Jews  as  half  unclean,  and  consequently  disreputable,  from 
the  contact  with  dead  animals  and  blood  which  was  connected  with 
it.  For  this  reason,  even  by  other  nations,  it  is  usually  carried  on 
at  some  distance  from  towns ;  accordingly,  Simon's  house  was 
*'  by  the  seaside "  (ch.  10.  6).  Peter's  lodging  there  shows  him 
already  to  some  extent  above  Jewish  prejudice. 


CHAPTER  X. 

1-18  AccESsioiv  Am>  Baptism  of  Cornelius  and  his  party  ; 
OK,  The  piest-frvits  of  the  Gentiles.  We  here  enter  on  an 
entirely  new  phase  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  *'  opening  of  the 
door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles ;"  in  other  words,  the  recognition  of 
Gentile,  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  Jewish  discipleship,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  circumcision.  Some  beginning^  appear  to  have 
been  alreadv  made  in  this  direction  (see  ch.  11.  20,  21);  and 
3aul  probably  acted  on  this  principle  from  the  first,  both  in  Arabia 
and  in  Syria  and  Cilicia.  But  had  he  been  the  prime  mover  in  the 
admission  of  uncircumcised  Gentiles  into  the  Church,  the  Jewish 
party,  who  were  never  friendly  to  him,  would  have  acquired  such 
strength  as  to  bring  the  Church  to  the  verge  of  a  disastrous  schism. 
But  on  Peter,  **  the  apostle  "  specially  "  of  the  circumcision  "  was 
conferred  the  honor  of  initiating  this  great  movement,  as  before  of 
the  first  admission  of  Jewish  believers.  (See  Matthew,  16.  19). 
After  this,  however,  one  who  had  already  come  upon  the  stage 
was  to  eclipse  this  "chiefest  of  the  apostles."  i,  3.  Gesarea — 
See  ch.  8.  40.  the  Italian  band  —  a  cohort  of  Italians,  as  distin- 
guished from  native  soldiers  quartered  at  Cesarea,  probably  as  a 
body  guard  to  the  Roman  procurator  who  resided  there.  An 
ancient  coin  makes  express  mention  of  such  a  cohort  in  Svria. 

\Akerman*t  Numismatic  Illustration  of  the  New  Testament.)    A 
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devoilt  man,  &0.  —  an  uncircum^ised  Gentile,  proselyte  to  the 
Jewish  fakh,  of  w)iu>nEi  there  were  p/rery  gieat  number  at  this  time ; 
a  distinguished  proseljrte,  who  had  brought  his  whole  household 
establishment  under  the  hallowing  influence  of  the  Jewish  £udi- 
and   the  cegular  observance  of  its  p^-idcipal  seasons  of  worship. 

gave  much  alms  tot|ie  people — »'.  if^the  Jtwisk  people,  on  the 

same  principle  as  another  centurion  before  him  (Luke,  7.  5) ;  think- 
ing it  no  ''great  thing,"  if  they  had  "sown  unto  him  spiritual 
things,  that  they  should  reap. his  carnal  things"  (i  Corinthians.  9. 
11).    prayed  to  God  alway — at  the  stated  daily  seasons.    See 

u.  3. .  3*6.  aaw . . .  evidently — ^'distinctl}'"  the  ninth  hour  of  the 

day  —  three  O'clock,  the  hour  of  the  evenistg  sacrifice.  Bat  he  had 
been  '* fasting  until  that  hour"  (v.  30),  perhaps  from  the  sixth  hour, 
(t/.  9).  What  is  It,  Lord  ?  —  language  which,  tremulously  though  it 
was    uttered,    betokened    child-like    reverence    and    humility. 

Thy  nrayera  and  thine  alma.    The  way  in  which  both  are 

specified  is  emphatic.  The  one  denotes  the  spiritual  outgoing  of 
his  soul  to  God,  the  other  its  practical  outgoing  to  men.  are  oome 
up  for  a  memorial  before  God — >.  ^...as  a  saMfice  well.pleasing  ubto 
God,  as  an  odour  of  a.  sweet  sm0tl  (Revelation,  8.  4).    sent  to 

Joppa ...  for  one  Simon,  H^o^^see  ch.  9.  xi.    ?>  B.  when  the  angel 

was  departed,  he  called  —  immediately  doing  as  directed,  and 
thereby  showiijig  the  simplicity  of  his  faith,    a  devout  Soldier  Of 

them  that  waited  on  him  continually — of  .the  "  soldiers  under  him," 

such  as  the  centurion  at  Capernaum  had  (Matthew,  8.  9).  Who 
this  "devout  soldier**  was,  can  only 'be  matter  of  conjecture.  Da 
Costa  ("  Four  Witnesses")  gives  a  number  of  ingenious  reasons  for 
thinking  that,  having  attached  himself  henceforth  to  Peter — whose 
influence  in  the  composition  of  the  second  Gospel  is  attested  by 
the  earliest  tradition,  and  is  stamped  on  that  Gospel  itself —  he  is 
no  other  than  the  Evangelist  i1/ar>h  9-16.  upon  the  bo«se-tD|l — 
the  flat  roof,  the  chosen  place  in  the  East  for  cool  retirement,  the 
sixth  hour — noon,  a  tranoe — 'dilTerlog  from  the  "vision"  of  Cor- 
nelius,  in  so  far  as  the  things  seen  had  not  the  same  ohjecU've  reality, 

though  both  were  supernatural,   all  manner  of  four-TOOted  beasts, 

&C. — i,  enyX!ci^  clean  and  the  «im-/p^»  (ceremonially)  all  mixed  to- 
gether. Not  80,.  Lord— -See  Margined  reference.  I  have  never 
eaten  any  thing  that  is  common  -^U  /..  not  sanctified  by  Divine  per- 
mission to  eat  of  it,  and  so  "  unclean."  *'  The  distinction  of  meats 
was  a  sacrament  of  national  distinction,  separation  and  consecra* 
tion."  [Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  What  Qod  has  cleansed,  that 
call  not  thou  common — The  ceremonial  distinctions  are  at  an  end, 
and  Gentiles,  qeremonially  separated  from  the  chosen  people  (v. 
28),  and  debarred  from  that  access  to  God  in  the  visible  ordinances 
of  His  Church  which  they  enjoyed,  are  now  on  a  perfect  equality 
with  them,  done  thrice — See  Genesis,  41.  32.  17-24.  while  Peter 
doubted«..what  this  should  mean,  hehcid  the  three  men...  stood 
before  the  gate . . .  and  aslced— "  ifere  inquiring,''  x.  c.^  in  the  act 

of  doing  so.  The  preparations  here  made— of  Peter  for  his  Gen- 
tile visitors,  as  of  Cornelius  for  him  —  is  devoutly  to  be  noted. 
But  besides  this,  at  the  same  moment,  "  the  Spirit"  expressly  in- 
fprms  him  that  three  men  were  inquiring  for  him,  and  bids  him 
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unhesitatingly  go  with  them,  as  sent  by  Him.  I  am  he  whom  ye 
seek — This  seems  to  have  been  said  without  any  communication 
being  made  to  Peter  regarding  the  men  on  their  errand,  they 
Mid,  Cornelius,  a  Just  man,  A,C.  — fine  testimony  this  from   his 

own  seivants.    of  good  report  among  ail  the  nation  of  the  Jews— 

specified,  no  doubt,  to  conciliate   the  favourable  regard   of   the 

Jewish  apostle,   to  hear  words  of  thee— See  ch.  14. 14.    called 

tiMm  in  and  lodged  them— thus  partially  anticipating  this  fellow- 
ship with  Gentiles.  Peter  went . . .  with  them  and  certain  breth- 
ren—  six  in  number  (ch.  11.  12).  fh>m  Joppa  —  as  witnesses  of  a 
transaction  which  Peter  was  prepared  to  believe  pregnant  with 

great  consequences.     Cornelius ..« called  together  his  liinsmen 

and  near  friends  —  implying  that  be  had  been  long  enough  at  Ces- 
area  to  form  relationships  there,  and  that  he  had  intimate  friends 
there  whose  presence  he  was  not  ashamed  to  invite  to  a  religious 
meeting  of  the  most  solemn  nature.  25-29.  as  Peter  was  coming 
In,  Cornelius  met  him  — a  mark  of  the  highest  respect,  fbii  down 
at  his  feet,  and  worshiped  him  —  In  the  East  this  way  of  show- 
ing  respect  was  customary  not  only  to  kings,  but  to  others  occu- 
pying a  superior  station ;  but  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it 
was  reserved  for  the  gods.  Peter,  therefore,  declines  St,  as  due  to 
no  mortal.  [Grotius.]  "  Those  who  claim  to  have  succeeaed  Peter^ 
have  not  imitated  this  part  of  his  conducf*  [Alford],  therein  only 
veri^ing  2  Thessalontans,  2.  4,  and  Cf.  Revelation,  19.  10 ;  22. 9. 

ye  know  it  is . . .  unlawful ...  for ...  a  Jew  to  keep  company, 
•r  come  unto    one  of  another   nation,  &o.— There  was   no 

express  prohibition  to  this  effect,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in- 
tercourse was  certainly  kept  up.  (See  the  Gospel  History,  to- 
ward the  end.)  But  intimate  social  fellowship  was  not  practiced, 
IS  being  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  the  law.  I  ask,  therefore,  &C.  — 
The  whole  speech  is  full  of  dignity,  the  apostle  seeing  in  the  com- 
pany before  him  a  new  brotherhood,  into  whose  devout  and  in- 
quiring minds  he  was  divinely  directed  to  pour  the  light  of  new 
tmth.  30-33.  Four  days  ago  —  the  messengers  being  dispatched 
on  the  first ;  on  the  second  reaching  Joppa  {z',  9) ;  starting  for  Cesa- 
fea  on  the  third ;  and  on  the  fourth  arriving,    we  are  all  here 

present  before  God,  to  hear  ail  things  that  are  commanded  thee 

of  God  —  Beautiful  expression  of  entire  preparedness  to  receive 
the  expected  Divine  teaching  through  the  lips  of  this  heaven-com- 
missioned teacher,  and  delightful  encouragement  to  Peter  to  give 
free  utterance  to  what  was  doubtless  already  on  his  lips!    34,  35. 

Peter  opened  his  mouth.   See  Matthew,  5.  2.  Of  a  truth  I  perceive 

-^».  e^  "  I  have  it  now  demonstrated  before  mine  eyes."  That  God 
is  no  respecter  of  persons  —  Not  "I  see  there  is  no  capricious 
favouritism  with  God,"  for  Peter  would  never  imagine  such  a  thing  • 
but  (as  the  next  clause  shows),  "  I  see  that  God  has  respect  only  to 
personal  character  and  state  in  the  acceptance  of  men,  national  and 
ecclesiastical  distinctions  being  of  no  account.'*  but  In  every  na- 
tion—not  (observe)  in  every  religion  ;  according  to  a  common  dis- 
tortion of  these  words,  he  that  feareth  him  and  worketh  right- 
OMSness — This  being  the  well-known  phraseology  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  describing  the  trulv  godlv  man,  %vithin  the  pale  of 
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icvealed  religion,  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  Peter  meant  it  to  de- 
note a  merely  virtuous  character,  in  the  heathen  sense ;  and  as 
Peter  had  learnt  enough,  from  the  messengers  of  Cornelius  and 
from  his  own  lips,  to  convince  him  that  the  whole  religious  char- 
4K:ter  of  this  Roman  officer  had  been  moulded  in  the  Jewish  faith, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  apostle  intended  to  describe  exactly 
.such  saintship  —  in  its  internal  spirituality  and  external  truthful- 
ness—  as  God  had  already  pronounced  to  be  genuine  and  ap- 
proved. And  since  to  such  "  He  giveth  more  grace,**  according  to 
the  law  of  his  kingdom  (James,  4.  6  ;  Matthew,  25.  29),  he  sends 
Peter,  not  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  conversion^  as  this  is  very  fre- 
quently called,  but  simply  to  "  show  him  the  way  of  God  more 
perfectly,**  as  before  to  the  devout  Ethiopian  eunuch.    36-38.  the 

word  . . .  tent  unto  the  children  of  Israel— for  to  them  (he  would 

have  them  distinctly  know)  the  Gospel  was  first  preached,  even  as 
the  facts  of  it  took  place  on  the  special  theater  of  the  ancient  econ- 
omy, preaching  peace  by  Jesus  Christ— the  glorious  sum  of  all 
Gospel  truth,  I  Corinthians,  i.  20-22.  he  is  Lord  of  all — exalted 
to  embrace  under  the  canopy  of  His  peace,  Jew  and  Gentile  alike, 
whom  the  blood  of  his  cross  had  cemented  into  one  reconciled  and 
accepted  family  of  God,  Ephesians,  2.  13-18.  that  woril  ye  knew 
— The  facts,  it  seems,  were  too  notorious  and  extraordinary  to  be 
nnknown  to  those  who  had  mixed  so  much  with  Jews,  and  took  so 
tender  an  interest  in  all  Jewish  matters,  as  they  did  ;  though,  like 
the  eunuch,  they  knew  not  the  significance  of  them,    wbloh  was 

Cblished  throughout  all  iudea,  and  began  from  Galilee— See 
ike,  4.  14, 37, 44 ;  7. 17 ;  9. 6 ;  23. 5.  after  the  baptiem  which 
John  preached— See  ch.  i.  22.  how  God  anointed  Jeeue  of  Naza- 
reth —  rather,  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (as  the  burden  of  that  'published 
word  \  how  God  anointed  him.*'    with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 

Kwer,  A,C. —  f .  ^.,  at  His  baptism,  thus  visibly  proclaiming  Him 
ESsiAH,  "  the  Lord's  Christ."  See  Luke,  4.  18-21.  For  it  is  not 
his  unction  for  personal  holiness  at  His  incarnation  that  is  refer- 
ted  to  —  as  many  of  the  Fathers  and  some  modems  take  it — but 
His  investiture  with  the  insignia  of  the  Messianic  office,  in  which 
be  presented  Himself  after  His  baptism  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
people,  went  about  doing  good — holding  up  the  ^riur^^n/ char- 
acter of  all  his  miracles,  which  was  their  predicted  charac- 
ter (Isaiah,  35. 5,  6,  &c.).    healing  all  that  were  oppreseed  with 

the  devil,  IlC.  —  whether  in  the  form  of  demoiViacal  possessions,  or 
more  indirectly  as  in  her  "  whom  Satan  had  bound  with  a  spirit  of 
infirmi^  eighteen  years  "  (Luke,  13.  16) ;  thereby  showing  Himself 
the  Redeemer  from  all  evil,  for  God  was  with  him.  Thus  gently 
does  the  apostle  rise  to  the  supreme  dignity  of  Christ  with  which 
fae  closes,  accommodating  himself  to  his  hearers.  39-43.  WO  are 
witnessee  of  all  be  did  —  not  objects  of  superstitious  reverence,  but 
simply  witnesses  to  the  great  historical  facts  on  which  the  Gospel  is 

founded,   slew  and  hanged  (>'.  /.,  slew  by  hanging)  on  a  tree.    So 

ch.  5.  30 ;  and  see  Galatians,  3.  13.  showed  hioi  oponiv ;  not  to 
all  the  people  — for  it  was  not  fitting  that  he  should  subject  Him- 
oelf,  in  His  risen  condition,  to  a  second  rejection  in  Person,    bflt 

■nto  witneoeee  oboeen  before  of  God, ...  to  ns,  who  did  eat  and 
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drink  with  him  after  he  aroee,  l^c.  Not  the  less  certain,  therefore^ 
was  the  iiact  of  His  resurrection,  though  withholding  Himself  from 
general  gaze  in  His  risen  body,  he  which  was  ordained  of  Gotf 
to  be  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead.  He  had  before  proclaimed 
Him  "  Lord  of  all,"  for  the  dispensing  of  '* peace'*  to  all  alike  ;  now 
he  announces  Him  in  the  same  supreme  lordship,  for  the  exercise 
of  judgment  upon  all  alike.  On  this  Divine  ordination,  see  John,  5. 
23,  23,  27  ;  ch.  17.  31.  Thus  we  have  here  all  Gospel  truth  in  brieL 
But,  Forgiveness  through  this  exalted  One  is  the  closing  note  of 
Peter's  beautifully  simple  discourse.  To  him  give  aU  the  prophets 
witness  —  i.  e,y  this  is  the  burden,  generally,  of  the  prophetic  testi- 
mony. It  was  fitter  thus  to  give  the  spirit  of  their  testimony,  than 
to  quote  them  in  detail  on  such  an  occasion.  But  let  this  apostolic 
statement  of  the  evangelical  import  of  the  Old  Testament  writings 
be  devoutly  weighed  by  those  who  are  disposed  to  rationalize 
away  this  element  in  the  Old  Testament,  whosoever  believeth  in 
hint.  This  was  evidently  said  with  special  reference  to  the  Gentile 
audience  then  before  him,  and  formed  a  noble  practical  conclusion 

to  the  whole  discourse.    44, 45.  Whiie  he  yet  spake,  the  Holy  Ghost 

flBll— by  visible  and  audible  manifestation  (v,  46).    they  of  th» 

ciroumeision  were  astonished . . .  because  that  on  the  Gentiles 
also  was  poured  out,  Itc— without  circumcision,  heard  the» 
speak  with  tongues  and  maonify  God.  As  on  the  da^  of  Pente- 
cost, it  was  no  empty  miracle,  no  mere  speaking  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, but  utterance  of  "  the  wonderful  works  of  God  "  in  tongues- 
to  them  unknown  (ch.  2.  11),  so  here  ;  but  more  remarkable  in  this- 
case,  as  the  speakers  were  perhaps  less  familiar  with  the  Old 

Testament  son^s  of  praise.  46.48.  Then  answered  Peter.  Can  any 
■an  forMd  water . . .  which  have  received  the  Holy  Gnost,  Lt^ 

Mark,  he  does  not  say  They  have  received  the  Spirit,  what  need 
have  they  of  \vater?  but.  Having  the  living  discipleship  imparted 
to  them  and  visibly  stamped  upon  them,  what  objection  can  there 
be  to  admitting  them,  bv  the  seal  of  baptism,  into  the  full  fellow- 
ship of  the  Chureh?   who  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well 

as  we — and  are  thus,  in  all  that  is  essential  to  salvation,  on  a  level 

with  ourselves,    he  comnanded  them  to  be  baptized  —  not  doing 

it  with  his  own  hands,  as  neither  did  Paul,  save  on  rare  occasions^ 
I  Corinthians,  i.  14-17  ;  Of.  ch.  2.  38,  and  John,  4.  2.  prayed  him 
to  tarry  oertain  days  —  "  golden  days"  [Bengel],  spent,  doubtless, 
in  refreshing  Christian  fellowship  and  in  imparting  and  receiving 
fuller  teaching  on  the  several  topics  of  the  apostle's  discourse. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
1-18.  Peter  Vindicates  Himself  before  the  Church  in  Je- 

KU8ALBM  FOR  HIS  PROCEDURE  TOWARD  THE  GeNTILES.      I-II.  thS 

anostles  and  brethren  ...  In  Judea  —  rather,  **  throughout  Judea.*' 

tnsy  ...  of  the  oircumolsion— not  the  Jewish  Christians  gener- 
ally, for  here  there  were  no  other,  but  such  as  from  their  jealousy 
or  " the  middle  wall  of  partition"  which  circumcision  raised  be- 
tween Jew  and  Gentile,  were  afterward  known  as  **  they  of  the  cir- 
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cumcision."  '^^  doubtless  embraced  apostles  as  well  as  others. 
Thou  wentest  in,  iLc, ...  But  Peter  rehearsed  the  matter,  4,c— 

These  objectors  scruple  not  to  demand  from  Peter,  though  the  first 
among  the  apostles,  an  explanation  of  his  conduct ;  nor  is  there 
any  insinuation  on  Peter's  part  of  disrespect  toward  bis  authority 
in  that  demand  —  a  manifest  proof  that  such  authority  was  un- 
known both  to  the  complainers  and  to  himself.  12-18.  we  entered 
the  man's  house  —  No  mention  of  Cornelius'  name,  much  less  cf 
his  high  position,  as  if  that  affected  the  question.  To  the  charge, 
'*  Thou  wentest  in  to  fnen  uncircumcised,"  he  simply  speaks  of  the 
uncircumcised  *^  man**  to  whom  he  had  been  divinely  sent.  SOM 
an  anoel  —  lit.,  "the  angel,'«  for  the  rumor  took  that  definite  shape. 

who  snail  tell  thee  words  whereby  thou  and  all  thy  house  shall  ae 

saved — The  historian  makes  the  angel  express  this  much  more 
generally,  ch.  10.  6.  So  also  the  subsequent  report  of  it,  by  the 
deputies  and  by  Cornelius  himself  to  Peter,  ch.  10.  22,  32.  But  as 
Peter  tarried  with  Cornelius  certain  days,  and  they  doubtless  talked 
over  the  wonderful  scene  together,  perhaps  this  fuller  and  richer 
form  of  what  the  angel  said  was  given  to  Peter ;  or  the  apostle 
himself  may  have  expressed  what  the  angel  certainly  designed  by  di- 
recting them  to  send  for  him.  Observe,  ""Salvation  *'  is  here  made 
to  hang  upon  "  words^  ^  e,y  the  Gospel  messsge  concerning  Christ. 
But  on  the  "  salvation  '*  of  Cornelius,  see  ch.  10.  34,  35 :  On  that 

of  his  "house,"  see  Luke,  19.  la  Then  remembered  I  the  worda 
. . .  John . . .  baptized  with  water ;  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  Forasmueh  then,  &e.  —  ^.  d.^  "  Since  God  himself  has 
put  them  on  a  level  with  ourselves,  by  bestowing  on  them  what 
the  Lord  Jesus  pronounced  the  higlCier  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
would  it  not  have  been  to  withstand  God  if  I  had  withheld  from 
them  the  lower  baptism  of  water,  and  kept  aloof  from  them  as  still 

"  unclean  T    held  their  peace  and  glorified  God^Well  had  it  been 

if,  when  Paul  afterward  adduced  equally  resistless  evidence  in 
justification  of  the  same  line  of  procedure,  this  Jewish  party  had 
showed  the  same  reverential  and  fflad  submission !     Then  bath 

God  also  granted  to  the  Gentiles,  &c.  —  rather,  **  granted  to  the 

Gentiles  adso.'*  (See  a  similar  misplacement  of  "  also  '*  in  He- 
brews, 12.  I.)  To  ^^ grant  repentance  unto  life"  —  i.  /.,  "such  as 
issues  in  life"  (Cf.  2  Corinthians,  7.  10,  "repentance  unto  salva- 
tion'*)—  is  more  than  to  be  willing  to  pardon  upon  repentance. 
[Grotius.]  The  case  of  Cornelius  is  so  manifestly  one  of  groite 
reigning  in  every  stage  of  his  religious  history,  that  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  this  was  just  the  feature  of  it  which  they  meant  here  to 
express.    And  this  u  the  grace  that  reigns  in  every  conversion, 

19-24.    The  Gospel  being  preached  to  Gentiles  at  Anti- 
OCH  ALSO,  Barnabas  is  sent  thither  from  Jerusalem,  who  hails 

THEIR  ACCESSION  AND  LABOURS  AMONG  THEM.      IO-24.  fllOy  WMob 

were  scattered  abroad  upon  the  persecution  tnat  aroee  about 

Stephen  —  and  who  "  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word  ".(ch. 
8.  4).  traveled  as  far  as  Phenloe  —  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast  which,  commencing  a  little  north  of  Cesarea,  stretches 
northward  for  upward  of  100  miles,  half-way  to  Antioch.  and 
Cyprus.    See  ch.  4.  36.    An  active  commercial  intercourse  sub- 
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sisted  between  Phenice  and  Cyprus,  and  Antioch  —  near  the  head 
of  the  nortli-east  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  river  Orontes 
and  containing  a  large  colony  of  Jews,  to  whose  religion  there  were 
there  numerous  proselytes.  "  It  was  almost  an  oriental  Rome,  in 
which  all  the  forms  of  the  civilized  life  of  the  empire  found  some  rep- 
resentative ;  and  through  the  two  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
It  was  what  Constantinople  became  afterward,  "  the  Gate  of  the 

East.'*    [Hows.]    some  of  them  were  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene — 

isee  Luke,  23. 26) : — as  Lucius,  mentioned  ch.  13.  i.  spake  unto  the 
■reoians  —  rather,  ** the  Greeks"  «>.,  uncircumcised  Gentiles  (as  the 
true  reading  beyond  doubt  is).  The  Gospel  had,  from  the  first,  been 
preached  to  "  the  Grecians  "  or  Greek  speaking  Jews^  and  these 
"  men  of  C3rprus  and  Cyrene,"  were  themselves  "  Grecians."  How, 
then,  can  we  suppose  that  the  historian  would  note,  as  something 
new  and  singular  (v.  22),  that  some  of  the  dispersed  Christians 
preached  to  them  ?  a  gr8fl(t  number  believed — ^Thus  the  accession 
of  Cornelius  and  his  party  was  not  the  first  admission  of  uncir- 
cumcised Gentiles  into  the  Church.  (See  ch.  10.  i).  Nay,  we  read 
of  no  influence  which  the  accession  of  Cornelius  and  his  house  had 
on  the  further  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles  ;  whereas 
there  here  open  upon  us  operations  upon  the  Gentiles  from  quite 
a  different  quarter,  and  attended  with  evergrowing  success.  The 
only  great  object  served  by  the  case  of  Cornelius  was  the  formal 
recognition  of  the  principles  which  that  case  afterward  secured,     (See 

ch.   15).     sent . . .  Barnabas ...  as  far  as  Antioch  —  implying 

that  even  on  the  way  to  Antioch  he'  found  churches  to  visit. 
^OlshausenI.  It  was  in  the  first  instance,  no  doubt,  a  mission  of 
inquiry ;  and  no  one  could  be  more  suitable  to  inquire  the  proceed- 
ings of  those  Cyprians  and  C3n'enians  than  one  who  was  himself 
a  **  Grecian  "  of  Cyprus  (ch.  4.  36),  and  "  a  son  of  consolation." 

when  he . . .  bad  seen  the  grace  of  God  (in  the  new  converts)  was 

f  lad  — owned  and  rejoiced  in  it  at  once  as  divine,  though  thcv  were 

uncircumcised.    exhorted  them  all  that  with  purpose  of  heart 

(as  opposed   to  a    hasty    and    fickle    disciplestiip)   they  WOUld 

cleave  unto  the  Lord— the  Lord  Jesus.    For  he  was  a  good  man. 

The  sense  of  "  good  "  here  is  plainly  "  large-hearted,"  "  liberal- 
minded,"  rising  above  narrow,  Jewish  sectarianism,  and  that  be- 
cause, as  the  historian  adds,  he  was  **full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 

of  faith."    and  much  people  were  added  unto  the  Lord.    This 

proceeding  of  Barnabas,  so  full  of  wisdom,  love  and  zeal,  was 
blessed  to  the  great  increase  of  the  Christian  community  in  {hat 
important  city. 

25. 26.  Barnabas,  Finding  the  Work  in  Antioch  too  Much 
FOR  Him,  Goes  to  Tarsus  for  Saul — They  Labour  there  To- 
gether FOR  A  Whole  Year  with  Much  Success,  and  Antioch 
Becomes  the  Honored  Birth-place  of  the  Term  CHRISTIAN. 
Then  departed  Barnabas  to  Tarsus  for  to  seek  Saul  —  Of  course, 

then,  this  was  after  the  hasty  dispatch  of  Saul  to  Tarsus,  no  doubt 
by  Barnabas  himself  among  others,  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  Jews 
at  Jerusalem.  And  as  Barnabas  was  the  first  to  take  the  converted 
persecutor  by  the  hand  and  procure  his  recognition  as  a  disciple 
by  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem  (ch.  g.  27),  so  he  alone  seems  at  that 
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early  period  to  have  discerned  in  him  those  peculiar  endowment! 
in  virtue  of  which  he  was  afterward  to  eclipse  all  others. .  Accord- 
ingly, instead  of  returning  to  Jerusalem,  to  which,  no  doubt,  he 
sent  accounts  of  his  proceedings  from  time  to  time,  finding  that 
the  mine  in  Antioch  was  rich  in  promise  and  required  an  addi- 
tional and  powerful  hand  to  work,  he  leaves  it  for  a  time,  takes  a 
{'ourney  to  Tarsus  *'  finds  SauP'  (seemingly  implying —  not  that  he 
ay  hid  [Bengel],  but  that  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  in  some 
preaching  circuit — see  ch.  15.  23),  and  returns  with  him  to  Anti- 
och. Nor  were  his  hopes  disappointed.  As  co-pastors,  for  the 
time  being,  of  the  Church  there,  they  so  laboured  that  the  Gospel, 
even  in  that  great  and  many-sided  community,  achieved  for  itself 
a  name  which  will  live  and  be  gloried  in  as  long  as  this  world  lasts 
as  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  most  precious  to  the  fallen  family  of 
man :  "  The  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  in  AntiockJ* 
This  name  originated  not  within,  but  without,  the  Church ;  not 
with  their  'fewish  enemies,  bv  whom  they  were  styled  "  Nazarenes" 
(ch.  24.  5),  out  with  the  heathen  in  Antioch,  and,  (as  the  form  of  the 
word  shows)  with  the  Romans^  not  the  Greeks  there.  [Olshausen.] 
It  was  not  at  first  used  in  a  good  sense,  as  ch.  26.  2S,  and  i  Peter, 
4. 16,  shows,  though  hardly  framed  out  of  contempt  [as  Ds  Wettb, 
Baumgarten,  &c7|  ;  but  as  it  was  a  noble  testimony  to  the  light  in 
which  the  Church  regarded  Christ  —  honouring  him  as  their  only 
Lord  and  Saviour,  dwelling  continually  on  his  name,  and  glorying 
in  it  —  so  it  was  felt  to  be  too  apposite  and  beautiful  to  be  allowed 
to  die. 

27-30.  By  Occasion  of  a  Famine,  Barnabas  A>a)  Saul  Re- 
turn TO  Jerusalem  with  a  Contribution  for  the  Relief  op 
THEIR  Suffering  Brethren,  oame  prophets  fk*oiii  Jenisalem— 
inspired  teachers,  a  class  we  shall  afterward  frequently  meet  with, 
who  sometimes,  but  not  necessarily,  foretold  future  events.  They 
are  classed  next  to  apostles,  i  Corinthians,  12.  28,  29  ;  Ephesians, 

4*  ii«  that  there  should  be  great  dearth  throughout  all  tne  world 
— the  whole  Roman  Empire,    which  came  to  pass  in  the  davii  of 

Claudius  CSBSar  —  Four  famines  occurred  during  his  reign.  This 
one  in  Judea  and  the  adjacent  countries  took  place  A.  D.  41.  [Jo- 
sephus'  Antiquities,  20.  2-5.]  An  important  date  for  tracing  out 
the  chronology  of  the  Acts,  (But  this  subject  is  too  difficult  and  ex- 
tensive to  admit  of  being  handled  here.)    then  the  disoiples,  OVOry 

nan  according  to  bis  ability,  determined  to  send  relief,  &o.— 

This*  was  the  pure  prompting  of  Christian  love,  which  shone  so 
bright  in  those  earliest  days  of  the  Gospel,  sent  it  tO  the  OldOTS 
—  an  office  well  known  to  be  borrowed  from  the  synagogue  ;  aftet 
the  model  of  which^  and  not  at  all  of  the  temple^  the  Christian 
Churches  were  constituted  by  the  Apostles,  by  the  hands  Of  Barnabas 
and  Saul  — This  was  Saul's  second  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his 
conversion. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

1-19.  Persecution  op  the  Church  by  Herod  Agrippa 
I.  —  Martyrdom  of  James  and  Miraculous  deliverance  op 
Peter.  1-3.  Herod  tlie  King  —  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  and 
son  of  Aristobulus.  He  at  this  time  ruled  over  his  father's  do- 
minions. PaUy  has  remarked  the  accuracy  of  the  historian  here.. 
For  thirty  years  before  this,  there  was  no  king  at  Jerusalem  exer- 
cising supreme  authority  over  Judea,  nor  was  there  ever  afterward^ 
save  during  the  three  last  vears  of  Herod's  life,  within  which 
this  transaction  occurred,  killed  Jafflee . . .  with  the  SWOrd — 
beheaded  him  ;  a  most  ignominious  mode  of  punishment,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jews.  Blessed  martyr  !  Thou  hast  indeed  "  drunk  of 
thy  Lord's  cup,  and  hast  been  baptized  with  His  baptism."  See 
Mark,  10.  38-40).  A  grievous  loss  this  would  be  to  the  Church ; 
for  though  nothing  is  known  of  him  beyond  what  we  read  in  the: 
Gospels,  the  place  which  he  had  as  one  of  the  three  whom 
the  Lord  admitted  to  his  closest  intimacy  would  lead  the  Church 
to  look  up  to  him  with  a  reverence  and  affection,  which  even  their 
enemies  would  come  to  hear  of.  They  could  spring  only  upon  one. 
more  prized  victim ;  and  flushed  with  their  first  success,  they 
prevail  upon  Herod  to  seize  him  also,  beoauee  he  saw  it  pleased^ 
ike  Jews.  Popularity  was  the  ruling  passion  of  this  Herod,  not 
naturally  so  cruel  as  some  of  the  family.  (Josephus*  Antiquities^ 
ZQ-  7»  3)-  to  take  Peter  also  ^  whose  loss,  at  this  stage  of  the 
Church,  would  have  been,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  irreparable.    Thes 

were  the  days  of  asleavened  bread— seven  in  number,  during 

which,  after  killing  and  eating  the  Passover,  no  leaven  was  allowed 

in  Jewish  houses  (Exodus,  12).   4.  delivered  him  tofosr  qvater- 

■lOM  of  soldiers  —  i.  ^.,  to  four  parties  of  four  each,  corresponding- 
to  the  four  Roman  watches ;  two  watching  in  prison  and  two  at 
the  gates,  and  each  party  being  on  duty  for  the  space  of  one  watch* 
lateadini  after  Easter  — rather,  "after  the  Passover;"  f.  ^.,  after 
the  whole  festival  was  over.    (The  word  in  our  authorized  versioi^ 
is  an  ecclesiastical  term  of  later  date,  and  ought  not  to  have  been 
employed  here),    to  bring  him  forth  to  the  people  —  for  execution  ; . 
for  during  "the  days  of  unleavened   bread,"  or    the  currency 
of  any   religious   festival,  the   Jews  had    a   prejudice    against 
trying  or  putting  any  one  to  death.    5,  6.  prayer  was  made  wKb- 
oat  eeasing — rather (^a/^m), "  instant,"  "  earnest,"  "  urgent ;"  as  in . 
Luke,  32.  44 ;  ch.  26.  7 ;  and  i  Peter,  4.  8 ;  (see  Greek),    of  tbo* 
Ohurob  aatO  6od  fbr  him  — not  in  public  assembly,  for  it  was  evi- 
dently  not  safe  to  meet  thus ;  but  in  little  groups  in  private  houses,, 
one  of  which  was  Mary's,  v.  12.    And  this  was  kept  up  during  alt 
the  days  of  unleavened  bread,     and  when  Herod  WOHid  KaYO 

brought  bim  forth — "  was  going  to  bring  him  forth."   the  same 

aigbl  —  but  a  few  hours  before  the  intended  execution.  Thus  long 
were  the  disciples  kept  waiting ;  their  prayers  apparently  unavail- 
ing and  their  faith,  as  would  seem  from  the  sequel,  waxing  feeble. 
Such,  however,  is  the  law,  of  God's  procedure  (Deuteronomy,  33. . 

36,  and  see  John,  21. 3).    Peter  was  sleeping  between  two  soldiersyr 
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bound  with  two  chains  —  Roman  prisoners  had  a  chain  fastened  at 
one  end  to  the  wrist  of  their  right  hand,  and  at  the  other  to  the 
wrist  of  a  soldier's  left  hand,  leaving  the  right  arm  of  the  keeper 
free  in  case  of  any  attempt  to  escape.  For  greater  security  the 
prisoner  was  sometimes,  as  here,  chained  to  two  soldiers,  one  on 
each  side.  (See  ch.  21.  23.)  Ye  think  your  prey  secure,  blood- 
thirsty priests,  and  thou  obsequious  tyrant  who,  to  "please  the 
Jews, '  hast  shut  in  this  most  eminent  of  the  servants  of  Christ 
within  double  gates,  guarded  by  double  sentinels,  while  double 
keepers  and  double  chains  seem  to  defy  all  rescue  !  So  thought 
the  chief  priests,  who  "  made  the  sepulcher  of  the  Lord  sure,  seal- 
ing the  stone  and  setting  a  watch."  But  **  He  that  sitteth  in  the 
heavens  shall  laugh  at  you."  Meanwhile,  *'  Peter  is  sleeping !"  In 
a  few  hours  he  expects  a  stingless  death  ;  "  neither  counts  he  his 
life  dear  unto  him,  so  that  he  may  finish  his  course  with  joy.  and 
the  ministry  which  he  had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  In  this 
frame  of  spirit  he  has  dropt  asleep,  and  lies  the  picture  of  peace. 

7- 1 1,  the  angei  of  the  Lora  —  rather,  "  an  angel."    oame  upon  him 

So  in 'Luke,  2.  9,  expressive  of  the  unexpected  nature  of  &e  visit. 

•mote  Peter  on  the  side  . . .  Ariee  up  quickly,  and  his  chains 
fell  off. . .  Gird  thyself. . .  And  so  he  aid  . . .  Cast  thy  garment 

(tunic,  which  he  had  thrown  off  for  the  night)  about  thee . . .  follow 
me — In  such  graphic  minuteness  of  detail  we  have  a  charming 
mark  of  reality  ;  while  the  rapidity  and  curtness  of  the  orders,  and 
the  promptitude  with  which  they  were  obeyed,  betoken  the  dis- 
patch which,  in  the  circumstances,  was  necessary.  Wist  not  that  It 
was  true :  but  thought  he  saw  a  vision — So  little  did  the  apostle 
look  for  deliverance !   first  and  . . .  sscond  ward ...  the  iron  gato 

that  leadeth  unto  the  city — We  can  only  conjecture  the  precise 
meaning  of  all  this,  not  knowing  the  position  of  the  prison. 

nassed  on  through  one  street,  and  forthwith  the  angel  departsd 

from  him — when  he  had  placed  him  beyond  pursuit.  Thus,  "He 
disappointeth  the  devices  of  the  crafty,  so  that  their  hands  cannot 
perform  their  enterprise  "  (Job,  5.  12).  when  Peter  was  OOmo  ts 
himself  —  recovered  from  his  bewilderment,  and  had  time  to  look 
back  upon  all  the  steps  that  had  followed  each  other  in  such  rapid 

succession.    Now  I  know  of  a  surety,  that  the  Lord  hath  sent  his 

angei,  and  hath  delivered  me,  &C.  — another  evidence  that  Peter 
expected  nothing  but  to  seal  his  testimony  with  his  blood  on  this 

occasion.    12-17.  he  oame  to  the  house  of  Mary,  &c. — who  **  must 

have  had  a  house  of  some  pretensions  to  receive  a  large  number ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  read  that  her  brother  Barnabas  (Colossians, 
4.  10)  was  a  person  of  substance  (ch.  4.  37).  She  must  «.lso  have 
been  distinguished  for  faith  and  courage  to  allow  such  a  meeting 
in  the  face  of  persecution."  [Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  To  such 
a  house  it  was  natural  that  Peter  should  come,  mother  of  John 
• . .  Mark  —  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  the  apostle  of  that 
name,  and  she  to  distinguish  her  from  the  other  Maries,    wlisro 

many  were  gathered  together  praying— doubtless  for  Peter's  de- 
liverance, and  continuing,  no  doubt,  on  this  the  last  of  the  days  of 
unleavened  bread,  which  was  their  last  hope,  all  night  in  prayer  to 
God.    oame  to  hearken — not  to  open^  foil  neither  was  it  a  time  nor 
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an  hour  of  night  for  that,  bur  to  listen  who  was  there.  Opened  nCHtfOT 
fladnesSy  butrM  bl^niltOkl,  &€.  How  exquisite  is  this  touch  of 
nature!  Thou  art  mad  —  one  of  those  exclamations  wMchond 
can  hardly  resist  on  hearing  what  se^ms  far  **  too  good  to  be  tnie.* 

aire  oaastaiitly  affirmei  <"  kopt  steadfastly  affirming")  that  it  was 
even  so.    Then  said  they,  It  is-hie  angel  —  his  disembodied  epirit, 

his  ghost ;  any  thing,  in  fact,  rather  than  hfhiselfi  Though  this  had 
been  the  burden  of  their  fervent  prayers  during  all  the  days  of  uh* 
leavened  bread,- they  dispute  themselves  out  of  it  as  a  thing  incred- 
ible.  Still,  it  is  but^the  unbelief  of  the  disciples  who  "believed 
not /or  joy,  and  wondered ''- arthd:  tiding^  Of  their  Lord's  resurrec- 
tion. How  often  do  we  pray  for  what  we  can  hardly  credit  the 
bestowment  of,  when  it  comes'  in  answer  to  oiir  prayers  !  This, 
however,  argues  not  so  much  hard  unbelief  as  that  kind  of  it  inci- 
dent to  the  best,  in  this  land  of  shadows,  which  perceives  not  so 
clearly  as  it  might,  how  very  near  heaven  and  earth,  the  Lord  and 
his  praying  people  are  to  each  other.  Peter  continued  krtdCkin^ 
— delay  being  diangerous.  But  he,  beckoning  . . .  with  his  hand 
to  IfOld  their  peace :  —  a  lively  vouch  this.  In  the  hubbub  of  joyful 
and  wondering  interrogatories  there  might  rtringle  reflections, 
thrown  out  by  one  against  another,  for  holding  out  so  long  against 
the  testimony  of  Rhoda ;  whrle  the  emotion  of  the  apostle's  own 
spirit  would  be  too  deep  and  solemn  to  take  part  in  such  demon- 
strations, or  utter  a  word  till,  with  his  hand,  he  had  signified  his 

wish  for  perfect  silence.    6o  show  these  tilings  unto  James  and 

to  the  bretheren.  Whether  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  one  of  the 
twelve,  usually  known  as  "James  the  Less,"  and  "James  the 
Lord^s  brother"  (Galatians,  i.  19)  were  the  same  person;  and  if 
not,  whether  the  James  here  referred  to,  was  the  former  or  the  latter, 
critics  are  singularly  divided,  and  the  whole  question  is  one  of  tlie 
most  difficult.  To  lis,  it  appears  that  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
thinking  that  they  were  not  the  same  persons,  and  that  the  one 
here  meant>  and  throughout  the  Acts,  \%  ike  apostle  James.  (But  on 
this  more  hereafter.)  James  is  singled  Out,  because  he  had  prob- 
ably begun  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem,' 
which  we  afterward  find  him  exercising  (ch.  15).  And  he  departed 
anit- went  into  another  place -^  according  fo  his  Lord's  express 
command  (Matthew,  10.  23).  When  told  on  a  former  miraculous 
liberation  from  prison,  to  go  and  speak  unto  the  people  (ch.  5.  20), 
be  did  it ;  but  in  this  case  to  present  himself  in  public  would  have 
been  to  tempt  God  by  rushing  upon  certain  destruction.  18,  19. 
As  soon  as  it  was  day,  &C.  His  deliverance  mu'st  have  been 
daring  the  fourth  watch  (three  to  six  A.  M.)  \  else  he  must  have 
been  missed  by  the  keepers  at  the  change  of  the  watch.  [WiRs.J 
examined  the  keepers — who,  either  like  the  keepers  of  our  Lord's 
sepulcher,  had  *' shaken  and  become  as  dead  men  "  (Matthew,  28. 
4),  or  had   slept  on '  thelt  wat<?h  and  been  divinely  kept  from 

awaking,  commanded  that  they  shoold  be  pat  to  death.  lin- 
potent  vengeance  I 

20-25.  Heroo^s  Misi^RABLB  END— Growing  Success  op  thb 
GospBL — Barnabas  AND  Saul  RetOhw  to  ANTioCk;  20.  Herdff 
was . . .  displeased  with  them  of  Tyre  and  Sidon — for  some  reisoti' 
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unknown — but  the  effect  on  their  commercial  relations  made  the 
latter  glad  to  sue  for  peace,  their  OMfltiywu  Mirlshetf  iQftlM 
kino's  OOHntry— See  x  Kings,  s-  n  ;  £zra«  3*  7 ;  Esekiel,  27.  17. 
Perhaps  the  famine  (ch.  11.  a8)  made  them  the  more  urgent  for  re- 
conciliation.   21,23.  And  iiiHNi  a  Mt  day  Herod... mde  aa  era* 

tioe  Hate  then— to  the  Tynans  and  Sidonians  especially,  the 
people  aave  a  eheat,  4o.  — Josephus'  account  of  his  death  is  re- 
markably similar  to  this.  FAntiquities,  xix,  8. 2.]  Several  cases 
of  such  deaths  occur  in  history.  Thus  was  this  wretched  man 
nearer  his  end  than  he  of  whom  he  had  thought  to  make  a  public 
spectacle.  24.  Bat  the  word  frew,  l^e.  — f. </.,  "Not  only  was 
the  roval  persecutor  ignominiously  swept  from  the  stage,  while  his 
intended  victim  was  spared  to  the  Church,  but  the  cause  which  he 
and  his  Jewish  instigators  sought  to  crush  was  only  furthered  and 
glorified.".  How  full  of  encouragement  and  consolation  is  all  this 
to  the  Christian  Church  in  every  age !  25.  Baraaiias  aad  8aal 
reterned  froai  Jeraealeai  — where,  it  thus  appears,  th^  had  re- 
mained during  all  this  persecution.  Wbea  they  had  falflfied  their 
ninietry  —  or  service;  that  mentioned  ch.  11.  29,  30.  took  With 
then  Jena . . .  Mark  —  (See  v.  12)  —  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
second  evangelist,  as  is  often  done.  As  his  uncle  was  Bamabas* 
so  his  spiritual  father  was  Peter  (i  Peter,  $.  13). 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

(chapters  XIII,  XIV.) 

PAUL'S  FIRST  MISSIONARY  JOURNEY, 

in  company  with  barnabas. 

1-3.  Barnabas  and  Saul,  Divinely  called  to  Labour  among 
THE  Gentiles,  are  set  apart  and  bent  forth  by  the  Church 
AT  Antioch.  The  first  seven  chapters  of  this  book  might  be  en- 
titled, The  Church  anumg  the  Jews ;  the  next  five  (ch.  8-12),  The 
Church  in  transition  from  Jews  to  Gentiles;  and  the  last  sixteen 
(ch.  13-28),  The  Church  amonr  the  Gentiles,  [Baumgarten.] 
"  Though  Christianity  had  alreadv  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  Pal- 
estine, still  the  Church  continu^  a  stranger  to  formal  missionary 
effort.  Casual  occurrences,  particularly  the  persecution  at  Jeru- 
salem (ch.  8.  2),  had  hitherto  brought  about  the  diffusion  of  the 
Gospel.  It  was  from  Antioch  that  teachers  were  first  sent  forth 
with  the  definite  purpose  of  spreading  Christianitv,  and  organizing 
churches,  with  regular  institutions  (see  ch.  14.  23).    [Olshausen.] 

I.  there  were . . .  certain  prophets  (seech.  11. 27)  aad  teachers,  as 

BamahaSy  &C.  —  Implying  that  there  ¥wre  others  there  besides ; 
but  according  to  what  appears  the  true  reading,  the  meaning 
simply  is,  that  those  here  mentioned  were  in  the  church  at  Antio<m 
as  prophets  and  teachers.  Sllieoa  .  • .  Niger — of  whom  nothing 
is  known.  LNCias  of  Cyrene.  (See  ch.  2.  2a)  He  is  mentioned, 
Romans,  16.  21,  as  one  of  Paul's  kinsmen.  Maaaos — or  Mena- 
hem,  the  name  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Israel  (s  Kings,  Z5.  14). 

which  had  beea  broaght  yp  with  (or "  the  foster-brother  of")  Herod 
tte  tetrarch — 1.  /.,  Antipas,  who  was  himself  "  broaght  up  with  a 
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certain  private  person  at  Rome."  [Josephus*  AntiquiHes,  17.  i,  3.] 
How  differently  did  these  two  foster-brothers  turn  out — the  one, 
abandoned  to  a  licentious  life  and  stained  with  the  blood  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  God's  prophets,  though  not  without  his  fits 
of  reformation  and  seasons  of  remorse ;  the  other,  a  devoted  dis- 
ciple of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  prophet  of  the  church  at  Antioch  ! 
But  this  is  only  what  may  be  seen  in  every  age  :  '*  Even  so,  Father, 
for  so  it  seemeth  good  in  thy  sight."  If  the  courtier  whose  son,  at 
the  point  of  death,  was  healed  by  our  Lord  (John,  4.  46)  was  of 
Herod's  establishment,  while  Susanna's  husband  was  his  Stewart 
(Luke,  8. 3),  his  foster-brother's  becoming  a  Christian  and  a  prophet 
is  something  remarkable,  and  Saul  —  last  of  all,  but  soon  to  be- 
come first.  Henceforward  this  book  is  almost  exclusively  occu- 
pied with  him  ;  and  his  impress  on  the  New  Testament,  on  Chris- 
tendom, and  on  the  world,  is  paramount.  2.  As  they  minlatered 
to  the  Lord  —  The  word  denotes  the  performance  oioffici(U  duties 
of  any  kind,  and  was  used  to  express  the  priestly  functions  under 
the  Old  Testament.  Here  it  signifies  the  corresponding  ministra- 
tions of  the  Christian  Church,  and  faotod  —  As  this  was  done  in 
other  cases  on  special  occasions  (v.  3,  14,  23),  it  is  not  improbable 
that  they  had  been  led  to  expect  some  such  prophetic  announce- 
ment at  this  time,  the  Holy  Qhost  eaid  — through  some  of  the 
prophets  mentioned  in  v.  i.     Separate  MO.    So  Romans,  i.  i.   for 

the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them— by  some  communica- 
tion, perhaps,  to  themselves  ;  in  the  case  of  Saul  at  least,  such  a 
destination  was  indicated  from  the  first  (ch.  22. 21).  N.  B. —  While 
the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  manifest  from  this  language. 
His  supreme  Divinity  wilt  appear  equally  so  by  comparing  it  with 
Hebrews,  5.  4.  laid  their  hands  on  them  (see  ch.  6.  6).  —  **  recom- 
mending them  to  the  grace  of  God  for  the  work  which  they  had  to 
fulfill,"  ch.  14.26.  sent  them  away — with  the  double  call— of 
the  Spirit  first,  and  next  of  the  Church,  So  clothed,  their  mission  is 
thus  described:  "Thev  being  sent  forth  bv  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Have  we  not  here  for  all  time  the  true  principle  of  appointment  to 
sacred  offices  ? 

4-12,  Arriving  in  Cyprus,  they  preach  in  the  Synagogues 
OP  Salamis — At  Paphos,  Elymas  is  struck  blind,  and  the 
Governor  op  the  island  is  Converted.  4,  5.  departed  unto 
Seleueia — the  seaport  of  Antioch.  from  which  it  lay  neariy  due 
West  fifteen  miles,  and  five  from  the  Mediterranean  shore,  on  the 
river  Orontes.  tbonoe  sailed  to  Cyprus— whose  high  mountain 
summits  are  easily  seen  in  clear  weather  from  the  coast.  [Colonel 
Chesney  in  Hows.]  *'  Four  reasons  may  have  induced  them  to 
turn  in  first  to  this  island  ;  (i)  Its  nearness  to  the  mainland  ;  (2) 
It  was  the  native  place  of  Barnabas,  and  since  the  time  when 
Andrew  found  his  brother  Simon,  and  brought  him  to  Jesus,  and 
"  Jesus  loved  Martha,  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus,"  family  ties  had 
not  been  without  effect  on  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  (3)  It  could 
not  be  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  truth  would  be  welcomed  in 
Cyprus  when  brought  by  Barnabas  and  his  kinsman  Mark,  to  their 
own  connections  or  friends.  The  Jews  were  numerous  in  &ilamis. 
By  sailing  to  that  city,  they  were  following  the  track  of  the  syna* 
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gogues;  and  though  their  mission  was  chiefly  to  the  Gentiles, 
their  surest  course  for  reaching  them  was  through  the  prosel3rtes 
and  Hellenizing  Jews.  (4)  Some  of  the  Cypriotes  were  already 
Christians.  Indeed  no  one  place  out  of  Palestine,  except  Antioch, 
had  been  so  honorably  associated  with  the  work  of  successful 

evangelization.  [Hows.]  and  when  they  were  at  Salanis — the 
Grecian  capital  of  the  island,  on  the  eastern  side,  and  not  many 
hours  sail  from  Seleucia.  At  this  busy  mercantile  port  immense 
numbers  of  Jews  were  settled,  which  accounts  for  what  is  here 
said,  that  they  had  more  than  one  synagogue^  in  which  Barnabas 
and  Saul  preached,  while  other  cities  had.  one  only,  they  had  .  •  • 
John  (Mark)  to  their  nUnister— "for  their  officer."  (See  Luke,  4. 
so).  With  what  fruit  they  preached  here  is  not  said.  Probably 
their  feelings  was  what  Paul  afterward  expressed  at  Antioch  in 

Pisidia,  v,  46.   6.  when  they  bad  gone  ronnd  the  isle  unto  Paphoe 

—  on  the  opposite  or  west  side  of  the  island,  about  100  miles  by 
land,  along  the  south  coast ;  the  Roman  capital,  where  the  governor 
resided,  they  found  a  sorcerer — one  of  a  numerous  class  of 
impostors  who,  at  this  time  of  general  unbelief,  were  encouraged 
even  by  cultivated  Romans.  7.  whioh  was  with  the  depilty— 
properly  "  the  Proconsul^  This  name  was  reserved  for  the  gover- 
nors of  settled  provinces,  which  were  pUced  under  the  Roman 
senate,  and  is  never  givea  in  the  New  Testament  to  Pilate,  Festus, 
or  Felix,  who  were  but  Procurators^  or  subordinate  administrators 
of  unsettled,  imperial,  military  provinces.  Now  as  Augustus  re- 
served Cyprus  for ,  himself,  its  governor  would  in  that  case  have 
been  not  a  Proconsul  but  simply  a  Procurator,  had  not  the  emperor 
afterward  restored  it  to  the  Senate,  as  a  Roman  historian  {Dio 
Cassius)  expressly  states.  In  roost  striking  confirmation  of  this 
minute  accuracy  of  the  sacred  historian,  coins  have  actually  been 
found  in  the  island,  stamped  with  the  names  of  Proconsuls^  both 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  ('Akerman's  Numismatic  Illustrations  op 
THE  New  Testament].  (GroHus  and  Bengel,  not  aware  of  this, 
have  missed  the  mark  here.)  Seroins  PauluSy  aprudent  (or  "  intelli- 
gent")  man  —  who  thirsting  for  truth,  sent  for  Barnabas  and  Saul, 
desiring,  ("earnestly  desiring'*)  to  hear  the  word  of  God.    S-12. 

But  Elymas  (or  "  the  wise  ")  for  so  is  his  nane  by  interpretatioa 

(the  word  is  from  the  Arabic)  withstood  them  —  perceiving,  prob- 
ably, how  eagerly  the  proconsul  was  drinking  in  the  word,  and 
fearing  a  dismissal.  (Cf.  2  Timothy,  3.  8.)  Then  Saill . .  •  also . . . 
called  Paul  —  and  hence  forward  Paul  ovXyt,  a  softening  of  his 
former  name,  in  accommodation  to  Roman  ears,  and  (as  the  word 
signifies  "little*')  probably  with  allusion  as  elsewhere  to  his  insig- 
nificance of  stature  and  appearance  (2  Corinthians,  10.  i,  10. 
[Webster  &  Wilkinson],  filied  with  the  l4oly  Ghost— the  spirit 
coming  mightily  upon  him.    set  his  eyes  on  liim  Slid  Said. 

Henceforward  Barnabas  sinks  into  the  background.  The  vdiole 
soul  of  his  great  colleague,  now  drawn  out,  as  never  before,  shoots, 
by  the  lightning  gaze  of  his  eye,  through  the  dark  and  tortuous 
spirit  of  the  sorcerer.  What  a  picture !  fall  of  all  subtlety  —  refer- 
ring  to  his  magic  arts,  and  all  fflallos  —  the  word  signifies 
"readiness  for  any  thing,"  knavish  dexterity,    thou  Child  C^son'^ 
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of  the  devil, . .  .enemy  of  all  rlgliteoodness.   These'  were  ifot 

words  of  passion,  for  immediately  oefom  uttering' them  (t  is  said 
he  was  "filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost."    [Chrysostom.]    wilt  thoU 

not  oeaee  to  penfort  the  right  iMiys  of  the  Lord,  &c. —referring 

to  his  having  to  that  hour  made  a  trade  of  leading  his  -  fdlow* 

creatures  astmy;  The  hand  of  the  Lord  le  upon  thee,  and  thod 
ehalt  be  blind  for  a  eeaeon^the  judgment  being  mercifuHy^'xIe- 
signed  to  lead  him  to  repentance.  The  tradition  that  it  did  is 
hardly  to  be  depended  on.    there  fell  on  him  a  miet.  &C.^This 

is  in  Lake's  medical  style.  Then  the  deputy,  when  ne  saw  what 
waa  done,  believed,  being  astonished  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord 

—  so  marvellously  attested  (Cf.  Mark,  i.  27).  What  frutf,  if  arty; 
followed  this  remarkable  conversion,  or  how  long  aftefr'^it  the 
missionaries  remained  at  Paphos,  we  know  not. 

13-52.  At  Perga  John  Mark  Forsakes  them  —  At  Antioch, 
IN  PisiDiA,  Paul  Preaches  with  Glorious  EFyECf-^THE  Jews, 
Enraged,  Expel  them  out  of  their  Coasts.  13.  they  eame  to 
Perga,  In  Pamphylia— The  distance  from  Paphos  to  Attaleia,  on 
the  gulf  of  Pamphjlia  (see  ch.  14.  25)  sailing  in  a  north-west  di- 
rection, is  not  much  greater  than  from  Seleucia  to  Salamis  on  the 
east.  Perga  was  the  metropolis  of  Pamphylia,  on  the  river  Ces^ 
tnis,  and  about  seven  miles  inland  from  Attaleia.  and  John  de- 
parting from  them  returned  to  Jerueaiem  —  as  Paul  afterward  pe- 
remptorily refused  to  take  Mark  with  him  on  his  second  missionary 
journey,  because  *'  he  had  departed  (or  ^fallen  off')  from  them  and 
had  not  gone  with  them  to  the  work"  (ch.  15.  38),  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  had  either  wearied  of  it  or  b<^bn  deterred  by  the  pros-^ 
pect  of  the  dangers  which  lay  before  him.  (See  ch.  15.  37,  ^o.*) 
14.  departed  from  Perga-*- apparently  without  making  any  stay  or 
doing  any  work  :  Cf.  the  different  language  of  ch.  14.  25,  and'  see 
immediately  below,  eamo  to  AntiOCh  hi  Pieldia— usually  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  Antioch  In  Stria,  from  w4iich  they  had 
started,  though  it  actually  lies  in  Phrygia,  and  almost  due  north' 
from  Perga.  It  wsfS  a  long  journey,  and  ais  it  lay  almost  entirely 
through  rugged  mountain-passes,  wMle  *'^  rivers  burst  out  at  ihe 
bases  of  huge  cliffs,  or  dash  down  wildly  through  narrow  ravines," 
it  must  have  been  a  perilous  one.  The  whole  region  itras,  and  to 
this  day  is,  infested  by  robbers,  as  ancient  history  and  modem 
travels  abundantly  attest ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  to  this 
very  journey  Paul  many  years  after  alludes,  when  he  speaks  amid 
his  "  ioumeyings  often,"  of  his  **pefih  of  river/*  (as  the  word  is) 
and  his  *'firiis  of  roU/rr,"  (2  Corinthians,  li.  26.)'  If  Ihfsl'  jour- 
ney were  taken  in  May  —  and  much  earlier  than  that  the 'passes 
would  have  been  blocked- up  with  snow >— it  would  account  for 
their  not  staying  "at  PeTga«  whose  hot  ittteets  are  then  de^ert^d ; 
"  men,  women  and  children,  flocks,  herds,  camels  and  asseS,  all  as- 
cending at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  season  from  the  plains  (o  the 
cool  basin-like  hollows  on  the  mountains,  moving  in  the  skme 
diioction  with  our  missionaries."  [Hows.]  15-17.  Then  Paul 
stood  up,  and  beckoning  with  hie  hand  — as  was  his  mannet^on 
such  occasions,  ch.  21.  40:  and  see  ch.  126.  i.  men  ef  lerael,  and 
ye  that -fear  God — by  the  latter  expression  meaning  teliglons 
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proselytes,  who  united  with  the  Jews  in  all  acts  of  ordinaiy  wor- 
ship,   uui  exalted  then  whea  they  dwelt  as  ttraaiers  in  Eiypt 

-^  by  marvellous  interpositions  for  them  in  their  deepest  depres- 
sion. 18-22.  forty  years  solTered  he  their  namers  —  rather,  ac- 
cording to  what  appears  the  true  reading,  **  cherished  he  them  * 
(as  a  nurse  the  infant  in  her  bosom),    after  that  he  Qave... 

Judges ...  by  the  spaee  of  four  huadred  aad  fifty  years.   As  this 

appears  to  contradict  i  Kings,  6.  i,  various  solutions  have  been 
proposed.  Taking  the  words  as  they  stand  in  the  Greek,  thus, 
"  after  that,  by  the  space  of  450  years^  he  gave  judges,''  the  mean- 
ing may  be,  that  about  450  years  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the 
covenant  with  Abraham  until  the  period  of  the  judges  ;  which  is 
hist9rically  correct,  the  word  '*  about "  showing  that  chronological 
exactness  was  not  aimed  at.  But,  taking  the  sense  to  be  as  in  our 
version,  that  it  was  the  period  oi  the  judges  itself  which'  lasted 
about  450  years,  this  statement  also  will  appear  historically 
correct,  if  we  include  in  it  the  interval  of  subjection  to  foreign 
powers  which  occurred  during  the  period  of  the  judges,  and  un- 
derstand it  to  describe  the  whole  period  from  the  settlement  of 
the  tribes  in  Canaan  to  the  establishment  of  royalty.  Thus,  from 
the  Exodus  to  the  building  of  the  temple  were  592  years  [Josephus* 
Antiquities,  8, 3.  i)  :  deduct  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  twenty- 
five  years  of  Joshua's  rule  [Joskphus'  Antiquities,  5.  i,  29]  ;  forty 
years  of  Saul's  reign  (v.  21) ;  forty  of  David's ;  and  the  first  four 
years  of  Solomon's  reign  (l  KingSi  6*  iX  and  there  remain,  just 
442 yMrsy  or»  in  round  numbers,  "about  450 years."    6od  gave 

then  Saul ...  of  the  tribe  of  Benjanin.   That  the  speaker  was 

himself  of  the  same  nsime  and  the  same  tribe  has  often  been 
noticed  as  in  all  likelihood  present  to  the  apostle's  mind  while 
speaJking.  forty  years.  With  this  length  of  &iurs  reign  (not 
mentioned  in  the  Old  TestapientX  Josephus  coincides  (AntiquitUs^ 
vi,  14. 9).  I  have  fouJld  David,  A,0. — This  quotation  is  the  substance 
of  Psalm  89.  20  ;  i  Samuel.  13.  14  ;  and  perhaps  also  of  Psalm  78. 

70-72.  23-25.  Of  this  npan's  seed  bath  God,  aoeording  to.  .  . 
promise,  raised  unto  Israel  a  Saviour,  Jesus.    The  emphasis  of 

this  statement  lies  (i)  in  the  seed  from  which  Christ  sprang — 
David's  —  and  the  promise  to  that  effect,  which  was  thus  fulfilled  ; 
(2)  on  the  character  in  which  this  promised  Christ  was  given  of 
God  —  **  a  Saviour."  His  personal  name  "  Jbsus  '*  is  emphatically 
added,  as  designed  to  express  that  very  character.  (See  Matthew. 

I.  2ij.  26.31.  ohildren ...  of  Abraban,  and  whosoever  among 
you  feareth  Qod  (Gentile  proselytes)  to  you  is  the  word  of  this 

salvation  sent — both  being  regarded  as  one  class*  as  '*  the  Jew 
first/'  to  whom'  the  gospel  was  to  be  addressed  in  the  first  Instance. 

For  they  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  and  their  rulers,  beeause  they 

knew  him  not,  ItO.  The  apostle  here  speaks  as  if  the  more  im* 
mediate  guilt  of  Christ's  death  lay  with  the  rulers  and  people  of 
the  metropolis,  to  which  be  fondly  hoped  that  those  residing  at 
such  a  distance  as  Antioch  would  not  set  their  seal.  fbUBO  00 
cause  of  death  —  though  they  sought  it,  Matthew,  26.  59. 6a    tboy 

took  him  down ^.. and  laid  him  in  a  sepulcber.    Though  the 

burial  of  Christ  was  an  act  of  honour  and  love  to  him  by  the 
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disciples  to  whom  the  body  was  committed,  yet  since  his  enemies 
looked  after  it»  and  obuined  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  keep 
watch  over  it,  as  the  remains  of  their  own  victim,  the  apostle 
regards  this  as  the  last  manifestation  on  their  part  of  enmity 
to  the  Saviour,  that  they  might  see  how  God  laughed  all  their 
precautions  to  scorn  by  "raising  him  from  the  dead."    he  was 

seen  nany  davt  of  then  which  oame  up  with  him  from  Galileo 

to  Jerasaiemy  4tO>  -^i.e.y  by  those  who,  having  gone  out  and  in  with 
him  in  closest  intimacy  during  all  his  public  ministry,  which  lay 
chiefly  in  Galilee,  and  having  accompanied  him  on  his  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  risen  One,  and  were,  therefore,  unexceptionable  and  sufficient 
witnesses.    32, 33.  God  hath  ftlHHIeil  the  same  —  "  hath  completely 

fulfilled/'    In  that  ho  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again  —  lit  '*  raised 

up  ;"  but  the  meaning  is  (notwithstanding  the  contrary  opinion  of 
many  excellent  interpreters)  "from  the  dead  f*  as  the  context  plainly 

shows,   as  It  Is  writton  in  the  second  psalm  —  in  my  MSS.  '*  the 

first  psalm  ;"  what  we  call  the  first  being  regarded  by  the  ancient 
Jews  as  only  an  introduction  to  the  Psalter,  which  was  considered 

to  begin  with  the  second,   this  day  have  I  begotten  thee— As  the 

apostle  in  Romans,  i.  4,  regards  the  resurrection  of  Christ  merely 
as  the  manifestation  of  a  prior  Sonship,  which  he  afterward,  ch.  8. 
32,  represents  as  essential^  it  is  plain  that  this  is  his  meaning  here. 
(Such  declarative  meaning  of  the  verb  "  to  be"  is  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  the  Bible.)  See  ex,  rr.  John,  15.  8,  "  So  shall  ye  be,'*  i,  ^., 
be  seen  to  be  "  my  disciples."  It  is  against  the  whole  sense  of  the 
new  Testament  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  Christ's  Sonship  to  His  res- 
urrection.   34-37-  MOW  no  more  to  return  to  corruption— t.^.,  to 

the  grave  where  death  reigns,  and  Cf.  Romans,  6.  9,  "  Christ  being 
raised  from  the  dead  dieth  no  more,  death  hath  no  more  dominion 

over  him,"    \  will  givo  you  the  sure  meroles  of  David — (Isaiah,  55. 

3>.  The  word  rendered  **  mercies"  is  peculiar,  denoting  the  sanc- 
tity of  them,  as  comprehending  the  whole  riches  of  the  new  cove- 
nant;  while  the  other  word, '*  sure,"  points  to  the  certainty  w\th 
which  they  would,  through  David's  Seed,  be  at  length  all  substan- 
tiated. See  John,  i.  14.  But  how  do  these  words  prove  the  resur. 
rection  of  Christ  ?  "  They  pre-suppose  it ;  for  since  an  eternal 
kingdom  was  promised  to  David,  the  Ruler  of  this  kingdom  could 
not  remain  under  the  power  of  death.  But  to  strengthen  the  in- 
definite prediction  by  one  more  definite,  the  apostle  adduces  Psalm 
16.  10,  of  which  Peter  had  given  the  same  explanation  (see  ch.  2. 
27,  30.  31),  both  apostles  denying  the  possibility  of  its  proper  ref- 
erence to  David."  [Olshausenj  Ibr  David,  after  lie  had  served 
his  own  oenoratlon  by  the  will  of  God,  Lo. — rather, "  served,"  in  his 
own  generation,  the  will  (or  **  counsel*')  of  God }  yielding  himself 
an  instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  God's  high  designs,  and 
in  this  respect  being  emphatically  "  the  man  after  G^*S  own  heart.'* 
This  done,  he  "  fell  asleep,  and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and 
saw  corruption."  David,  therefore  (argues  the  apostte),  could  not 
be  the  subject  of  his  own  prediction,  which  had  its  proper  fulfill- 
ment only  in  the  resurrection  of  the  uncorrupted  body  of  the  Son 
of  God,  emphatically  God's  "  Holy  One."    38-41.  tho  fbrglVonoot 
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of  iJos --9 the  first  necessity  of  the  sinner,  and  so  the  first  expe- 
rienced blessing  of  the  Gospel,  by  him  all  that  helieve  are  Jiiati- 
fled  from  all  things  —  The  sense  requires  that  a  pause  in  the  sen- 
tence ^e  made  here,  q.  d.^  "By  Him  the  believer  is  absolved  from 
all  charges  of  the  law;'  What  follows  —  from  wllich  ye  OOlM 
BOi  be.  Justified  by  tbe  law  0f.M08e8  — is  not  an  fxct^tumai  but 
an   ^j^lattQt9ry  cause./    Tth^j.flpieaiiing  is   ndt,  "Though   the  law 

iustifies  from  many  things»  it  cannot  justify  from  all  things^ 
but  Christ  makes  up  .all  deficiencies :  but  the  meaning  is, 
"By  Christ  the  believer  ^ is  justified  from  all  things,  whereas 
the  law  justifies  from  nothing."    (N.  B.    The  deeper  sense  of 

justification,  the  positive  sidOi  of  it,  is  reserved  for  the  Epistles, 
addressed  to  the  justified  tiicneselves :  aod- whereas  it  is  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  here,,  and  throughout  tke  Acts  chiefly, 
which  is  dwelt  on,  because  the  first  thing  in  order  to  bring 
peace  to  the  guilty  through  Christ  was  to  establish  His  Mes- 
giahship  by  His  resurrcotipn ;  in  the  Epistles  to  believers.  His 
death  as  the  way  of  reconciliation  is  fully  unfolded.)  BewarOf 
thereforOf  ^0< — By  this  awful  warning  of  the  old  Testament 
the  apostle  would  fain   '!  shut  them  up  unto  the  faith."    ye  will 

not  believe  though  a  man  declare  it  unto  yon— t.  ^.,  even  on 

unexceptionable  testimony.  The  words,  from  Habakkuk,  i.  5, 
were  originally  a  merciful  but  fruitless  warning  against  the 
approaching  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  and  the 
Babylonish  captiviiy.  As  such  nothing  could  more  fitly  describe 
the  more  awful  calamjLty  impending  over  the  generation  which  the 

apostle  addressed.  42,  43.  And  wiien  the  lews  were  none  out  of 
the  synapogue.  the.  Gentiles  besouoU  that  tliese  words  might  be 
preaohed  to  tnem  the  next'  Sabbalh  *-  rather  (according  to  what 

is  beyond  doubt  the  true  reading),  *'  Now,  as  they  were  going  out 
(of  the  synagogue)  they  hesovi^ht--' — i.  e.^  not  the  Gentiles,  whose 
case. comes  in  afterward,  but  the  mixed  congregation  of  Jews  and 
proselytesi  to  whom  the  discourse  had  been  addressed,  entreated 
to  have  another  hearing  of  such  truths ;  those  of  them,  that  is,  who 
had  been  impressed.  "And  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  syna- 
gogue, many  of"  both  classes,  Jews  and  religious  proselytes,  fol- 
lowed .Paul  and'  Barnabas  (observe,  from  this  time  forward,  the 
inverted  order; of . these  names;  exicept  ch.  14.  14;  13.  7;  12.25; 
which  see).  These  bad  evidently  been  won  to  the  Gospel  by 
what  they  had  heard,  and  felt  a  clinging  to  their  spiritual  benefac- 
tors, who  Speaking  to  them — following  up  the  discourse  in  the 
synagogue  bv  some  farther  words  of  encouragement,  persuaded 
tnem  to  OOnfimie  in  thOigraOe  of  God— -which  thevfaad  experi- 
enced through  the  Oosp^^  (Cf.  iSt^  it,  23)/  44-46.  the  next  Safe- 
batb  eame  almost  the  whole  city  together  to  bear  the  word  of  God 

—  the  intervening  days  having  been  spent  in  further  inquiiy  and 
instruetioa,  ^nd  the  excitement  reaching  the  Gentiles,  who  now 
for  the  &vst<time  crowded,  along'  with  the  usual  worshippers,  into 
the  synAgPgVie.  But  when  the  Jews— r those  s^alots  of  exclusivse 
Judaisn^. .  saw  the  multitudes,  they  were  filled  witli  envy  ^  rather, 

"  indignation/'  and  broke  out  in  their  usual  manner.  contradiot« 
lM.:a^c/Mft8iNniing  — There  Is.  nothing  mor*  awful  than  Jewish 
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fury- and  execration  of  thd  navieof  Jesus  pf  Hmffllti^  when  thor- 
oughly  roused.    Then  Paul  and  Barnabas  waxed  bold,  and  aaid, 

ILc.  — This  is  in  the  highest  style:oi'^-^st  and  ^ii^f  ^TVi^  protestation. 

K  was  necessary  that  the  word  should  first  bav^been  spoken  to 

you — See;  the  airoction  of  Christ  in  Laike,  24^,47^  also  RooiaDS, 

1. 16.  since  ye  judge  yoirselves  «aworthy  of  everlasting  life  — 
pass  sentence  upon  yourselves.    For  SO  hath  the  Lord  commandeil 

us,  saying,  &,C.  —  These  and  other 'p«e^ictii9tns  must  .have  been 
long  before  this  brought  vividly  homo  to. Paul's  mind  in  ronnec- 
tion  with  his.  special  vocation  to  the;  Gentiles.,  I  have  set  thee  — 
u  e.y  Messiah  ;  from  which  Paul  inferred  that  ^e  was  bui  following 
otit  this  destination  of  his  Lord,  in  transferring  to  the  Gientiles 
those  **  unsearchable  riches  "  which,  were  now  by  the  Jews  rejected 

and  despised.'   when  the  Gentiles  heard  this,  tney  were  glad  —  to 

perceive  that  their  accession  to  Christ  was  matter  of  Divine  ar- 
rangement as  well  as  apostoliccQffort.  iand  gloriSed  the  word  of 
the  Lord — by  a  cordial  reception  of  it.    and  as  many  as  were 

ordained  to  eternal  life  belieyed  —  a  very  remarkable' statement, 
which  cannot,  without  force,  be  interpreted  of  any  thing  lower 
than  this,  that  a  Divine  ordination  to  eternal  life  is  the  cause^  not  the 
effect,  of  any  man's  believing.    49«5a.  And  the  WOrd  of  thj9  Lord 

was  pvblished  throughout  all  the  region —  imipiying  some  stay  in 

Antioch  and  missionary  activity  in  iXB  vicinh^^  the  devOUt  and 
honourable  women — female  proseljrtes  of  dtfitlnction,  jaundiced 
against  the  new  preachers  by  those  Jewish,  ecclesiastics  to  whom 
they  had  learnt  to  look  up.  The  potent  influence  of  the  female 
character  both  for  and  against  the  truth  is  seon-  in  every  age  of  the 
Church's  history,    expelled  them -^  an  casiet  tbiog  than  to  refute 

them,  shook  off  the  oust  of  their  feet  agaiMithem— as  directed, 
Matthew,  10.  14.  Came  unto  loonium'-*a  populous  city  about 
forty-five  miles  south-east  from  Pistdian  AotiocH ;  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Taurus;  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia,,Phrygia  and  Pisidia; 
and  in  later  times  largely  contributing  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  the  disoiples-*-who,  though  not  themselves 
expelled,  bad  to  endure  sufferings  for  the  Gospel,  as  we  learn  from 

ch.  14.  22.    were  fllled  with  Joy  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost— who 

not  only  raised  them  above  shame  and  .fear,  as  professed  disciples 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  filled  them  with  holy  and  elevated  emo- 
tions. 

I  CHAPTER  XIV.       .   ,  . 

1-7.  Mebtinowith  Similar.  Success  and  Similar  Opposition 
AT  IcoNiUMt  Paul  and  Barnabas  Flee  for  their  Lives  to  Lys- 
TRA  AND  Dbrbb,  AND  pREACH  THBRE.  "  After  this  detailed  ac- 
count of  PauL'fi  labors  at  Pisidian  Antiochi  Luk^  subjoins  only 
brief  notices  of*  his  further  labours,  partly;jliifl^4M0^  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  his  discourses  must  have  embrikcedii^nearly  the  same 
topics,  and  partly  because  the  consequeDc0$^>th9t. resulted  assumed 
quite  a  similar  shape."  [OlshaUSBN.]  i.cthsytWffnt  botlltDgetlMr 
-Inter  the>Bynagogue^-$r.4^.,  "  Though  Paul  was  now  the  prominent 
speaker  and  actor,  yet  la  eveiy  thing  (Ba^}^bas-lln|SO^  aioag  with 
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him."  a . . .  mvttlHiile ...  of  the  Greeks  believed — menning  prob- 
ably the  religious  proselytes,  as  opposed  to  '*  the  Gentiles"  men- 
tioned (9. 2.)    3.  Long  time  therefore  abode  they — because  in  spite 

of  opposition  they  were  meeting  with  so  much  success.  spoaklRf 
boldly   in  the  Lord  —  rather,  "in  dependence  on  the   Lord,"s.^., 

on  their  g4orified  Head,    who  gave  teotlnony  to  the  word  of 

hie  graoe  —  a  notable  definition  of  the  Gospel,  whose  whole 
burden  is  Grace,  and  granted  —  *'  granting,"  1.  ^.,  who  confirm- 
ed the  Gospel  by  granting  miraculous  attestation  to  it.  (The 
'*  and"  is  wanting  in  the  best  MSS.)  5.  an  assavlt  made . . .  tO 
atone  them  —  rather  here,  "an  impetuous  movement"  with  a 
view  to  stoning  them:  for  in  2  Corinthians,  11.  25,  Paul  says: 
"  Once  was  I  stoned,"  and  that  was  at  Lystra,  as  expressly  related 
in  V.  19.  (Paley*s  remarks  —  "  HoRiC  Paulin^b"  —  on  this  singular 
coincidence  between  the  Epistle  and  the  History  are  very  striking.) 

fled — (See  Matthew,  10.23).    6.  to  Lvetra  and  Derbe  — the  one 

some  twenty  miles  to  the  south,  the  other  some  sixty  miles  to  the 
east  of  Iconium,  somewhere  about  the  bases  of  what  are  called 
the  Black  Mountains,  and  the  roots  of  Mount  Taurus ;  but  their 
exact  position  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

8-21.  At  Lystra,  Paul  Healing  a  Cripple,  the  People  are 
SCARCE  Restrained  from  Sacrificing  to  them  as  gods,  but  Af- 
terward, THEIR  Minds  Being  Poisoned,  they  Stone  Paul, 
Leaving  him  for  Dead  —  Withdrawing  to  Derbe,  they  Preach 
AND  Teach  there.  There  being  no  mention  of  the  synagogue 
at  Lystra,  it  is  probable  there  were  too  few  Jews  there  to  form  one. 

8-10.  there  sat  a  oertain  man ...  a  cripple  from  hie  mother'e  womb 

.. . the  same  heard  Panl  speak  — in  the  open  air  and  (0. 11)  to  a 
crowd  of  people,  who  steadflMtly  beholdinf  him  —  as  he  did  Ely- 
mas  the  sorcerer  when  about  to  work  a  miracle  on  him.  and  per* 
oelving  that  he  had  Ikith  to  be  healed  —  Paul  may  have  been  led 
by  the  sight  of  this  cripple  to  dwell  on  the  Saviour's  miracles  of 
healing,  and  his  present  power ;  and  perceiving  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  patient  drank  in  his  words,  that  he  was  prepared 
to  put  his  own  case  into  the  Redeemer's  hands,  the  Spirit  of  the 
glorified  Physician  came  all  upon  him,  and  "  with  a  loud  voice'* 
he  bade  him  **  stand  upright  upon  his  feet."  The  effect  was  instan- 
taneous—  he  "sprang"  to  his  feet  "and  walked."  11-13.  in  the 
speech  of  Lycaonia — whether  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
which  was  well  enough  understood  in  this  region,  or  the  remains 
of  some  older  tongue,  is  not  known.  The  godS  are  COmO  down  to 
US  In  the  likeness  of  men  —  the  language  of  a  rude  and  unso- 
phisticated people.  But  "  that  which  was  a  superstition  in  Lycao- 
nia, and  for  which  the  whole  creation  groaned,  became  a  reality  at 
Bethlehem."  [Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  they  called  Bamms 
Jupiter  —  the  father  of  the  gods,  from  hiscommanding  mien  (Chtj^ 
sostom  x\\\Ti\is),  and 'Paul  Meroorius — the  god  of  eloquence  and 
the  messenger  and  attendant  of  Jupiter,  in  the  heathen  mythology. 

the  priest  of  Jupiter  which  was  (t.  /.,  whose  temple  stood)  before 
their  city,  brought' oxen  and  garlands— to  crown  the  victims  and 

decorate,  as  on  festive  occasions^  the  porches.  14-18.  when  Bar^ 
nabas  and  Paul  heard*- Barnabas  it  put  first  here,  apparently  as 
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having  been  styled  the  **  Jupiter/'  of  the  company,  tbey  rent  their 
clothes,  and  ran  in — rather  (according  to  the  true  reading)  '*  ran 

forth."    among  the  people,  crying  out,  Sirs,  why  do  ye  theee 

things? — This  was  something  more  than  that  abhorrence  of  idol- 
atry which  took  possession  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation  frcm  the  time 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity :  it  was  that  delicate  sensibility  to 
every  thing  which  affects  the  honour  of  God  which  Christianity,  giv- 
ing us  in  God  a  reconciled  father,  alone  can  produce  ;  making  the 
Christian  instinctively  feel  himself  to  be  wounded  in  all  dishonour 
done  to  God,  an(l  filling  him  with  mingled  horror  and  grief  when 
such  gross  insults  as  this  are  offered  to  him.  we  are  men  of  like 
passions,  &rCt  —  How  unlike  either  imposture  or  enthusiasm  is 
this,  and  how  high  above  all  self-seeking  do  these  men  of  Christ 
show  themselves  to  be  !  unto  the  living  God  —  This  is  the  most 
glorious  and  distinctive  of  all  the  names  of  God.  It  is  the  familiar 
phraseology  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  in  .such  contrast  with  all 
that  is  to  be  found  within  the  literature  of  heathenism,  is  shown  to 
be,  with  its  sequel,  the  New  Testament,  the  one  book  of  the  true 

religion,    who  made  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all 

therein — This  idesL  oi  treation,  utterly  unknown  alike  to  rude  and 
to  cultivated  heathenism,  would  not  only  define  what  was  meant 
by  '*  the  living  God,"  but  open  up  a  new  world,  on  after  reflection, 
to  the  more  thoughtful  part  of  the  audience,    who  in  times  past 

sufTered  all  nations  to  walk  In  their  own  ways—i.  e.,  without  ex- 
tending to  them  the  revelation  vouchsafed  to  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
and  the  grace  attending  it:  Cf.  ch.  17.  30;  i  Corinthians,  i.  21. 
(Yet  not  without  guilt  on  their  part  was  this  privation,  Romans, 

I.  ao,  &c.)    Nevertheless  he  left  not  himself  without  witness  in 

that,  &C.  —  Though  the  heinousness  of  idolatiy  is  represented  as 
so  much  less  in  the  heathen,  by  how  much  they  were  outside  the 
pale  of  revealed  religion,  he  takes  care  to  add  that  the  heathen  have 
Divine  ** witness"  enough  to  leave  them  "without  excuse."  he 
did  good — scattering  his  beneficence  everywhere  and  in  a  thousand 

forms,    rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  ssasons— on  which  human 

subsistence  and  all  human  enjoyment  depend.  In  Lycaonia, 
where  as  ancient  writers  attest,  rain  is  peculiarly  scarce,  this  allu- 
sion would  have  all  the  greater  effect,  flllino  OUr  hearts  with  food 
and  gladness  —  a  natural  colloquialism,  the  hear|  being  gladdened 

by  the  food  supplied  to  the  body,  and  with  these  sayings  scarce 
restrained  they  the  people  that  they  had  not  done  sacrifice  to 

them  —  In  spite  of  this,  and  Peter's  repudiation  of  all  such  honour 
(ch.  10.  36,  how  soon  did  idolatrous  tendencies  begin  to  show 
themselves  in  the  Christian  Church,  at  length  to  be  systematised 
and  enjoined  in  the  Church  of  Rome !  came  thither  Jews  from 
Antiocn  and  Iconlum  —  Furious  zeal  that  would  travel  so  far  to 
counteract  the  missionaries  of  the  cross  !  persuaded  the  people 
—  "the  multitudes."  and  having  stoned  Paul.  (See  «.  5.)  Bar- 
nabas they  seem  to  have  let  alone ;  Paul,  as  the  prominent  actor 
and  speaker,  being  the  object  ot  all  their  rage.  The  words  seem 
to  imply  that  it  was  the  Jews  who  did  this,  and  no  doubt  they  took 
the  lead  (v.  X9X  but  it  was  the  act  of  the  instigated  and  fickle  mul- 
titudes along  with  them,    drew  him  Out  Of  the  city— By  compare 
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\Tkig  this  with  ch.  7.  58,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Jews  were  the  chief 

actors  in  this  scene,    as  the  disciples  stood  round  about  hhii— 

sorrowing.  So  his  labours  here  had  not  been  in  vain  :  i"  Disciples  " 
had  been  gathered,  who  now  rallied  around  the  bleeding  body. 
And  one  appears  to  have  been  gained  on  this  occasion^  of  far  more  im^ 
portance  than  all  the  rest —  TiMOTHEUS.  (See  ch.  16. 1-3.)  (It  could 
scarcely  have  been  at  the  subsequent  visit,  v.  21,  for  the  reason 
^iven,  2  Timothy,  3.  10,  11 ;  while  at  the  third  visit,  ch.  16.  1-3,  he 
Iras  already  a  Christian.)  hO  rose  up — It  is  just  possible  that 
his  recovery  was  natural ;  the  insensibility  occasioned  by  such 
featment  as  he  had  'received,  sometimes  passing  away  of  itself, 
»nd  leaving  the  patient  less  hurt  than  appeared.  But  certainly  the 
impression  naturally  left  on  the  mind  by  the  words  is  that  the 
restoration  waft  miraculous ;  and  so  the  best  interpreters  under- 
stand the  words.    This  is  confirmed  by  what  follows,    came  into 

the  city—  Noble  intrepidity !  next  day  he  departed  with  Barna- 
bas to  Derbe —  a  journey  for  which  he  could  hardly  be  fit  if  his 
recovery  had  been  natural.     (See  as  to  Derbe,  v,  6.)    and  when 

they  had  preached  to  that  city  and  had  tauaht  many — rather,  "  had 

made  many  disciples"  {Margin);  but  probably  without  suffering 
any  persecution,  as  Derbe  is  not  mentioned  along  with  Antiochi 
Iconium  and  Lystra,  2  Timothy,  3.  11. 

21*28.  Paul  and  Barnabas  retrace  their  steps,  return  to 
Antioch  in  Syria,  and  thus  complete  their  first  Missionary 
Journey.    21,  22.  they  returned  to  Lystra,  Iconlnm  and  Antioch, 

confirming  the  souls,  &C.  At  Derbe,  Paul  was  not  far  from  the 
well-known  pass  which  leads  down  from  the  central  table-land  to 
Cilicia  and  Tarsus.*^  i)ut  his  thoughts  did  not  center  in  an  earthly 
home.  He  revisited  the  places  where  he  had  been  reviled  ana 
persecuted,  but  where  he  had  left  as  sheep  in  desert  the  disciples 
whom  his  Master  had  enabled  him  to  gather.  They  needed  build- 
ing up  and  strengthening  in  the  faith,  comforting  in  the  midst  of 
their  inevitable  suffering,  and  fencing  round  by  permanent  insti- 
tutions. Undaunted  therefor^  by  the  dangers  that  awaited  them, 
our  missionaries  return  to  them,  using  words  of  en'tburagement 
which  none  but  the  founders  of 'a  true  religion  would  have  ven- 
tured to  address  to  their  earliest  converts,  that  "  we  can  only  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  by  passing  through  much  tribulation." 

[Hows.]     23,  24,  when  they  had  ordained  them  elders  ^AV., 

"chosen  by  show  of  hands."  But  as  that  would  imply  that  this 
was  done  by  the  apostles'  own  hands,  many  render  the  word,  as  in 
our  version,  *'  ordained.''  Still,  as  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  New 
Testament  that  the  word  had  then  lost  its  proper  meaning ;  as  this 
is  beyond  doubt  its  nleaning  in  2  Corinthians,  8.  19 ;  and  as  there 
is  indisputable  evidence  that  the  concurrence  of  the  people  was 
required  in  all  elections  to  sacred  office  in  the  earliest  agbs  of  the 
Church  —  it  is  perha^ps  better  to  understand  the  words  to  mean. 
"  when  they  had  made  a  choice  of  elders,"  t .  e.,  superintended  such 

choice  on  the  part  of  the  disciples,    and  had  prayed  wKfi  fhoting 

— /iV.,  " fastings,'*  thus  setting  them  solemnly  apart.'  This  last 
clause  confirms  our  interpretation  of  the  former.  For  if  '*  ordina- 
tion'* was  by  piayier'^d  fasting  (see  ch.  13.  3),  why  should  it  be 
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said  thev  first  **  ordained  elders/'  and.iafter  that  **  prayed  with  fast- 
ing?" Whereas  if  the  first  clause  refer  to  the.r.^V^  and  the  second 
to  the  ordination,  all  is  natural,  they  OOlRlliemled  C'  committed  '^) 
them  —  f .  ^.>  all  these  churches,  to  the  Lerd  —  Jesus,  when  they 
had  preached  the  word  in  Perga—now  doing  what,  for  some 

reason,  they  had  not  done  on  their  former  visit,  but  probably  with 
no  visible  fruit,  they  went  dOwn  into  Attaleia — a  seaport  on  the 
Gulf  of  Pamphylia,  drawing  to  itself  the  commerce  of  Egypt  and 

Syria.  26.'  saiied  to  Antioch,  from  whence  they  had  been  recom- 
mended (see  ch.  13.  3).  27.  when  they  had  gathered  the  church 
together,  they  reheareed  all  that  God  had  done  wtth  them,  ftc  — 

As  their  call  and  mission  had  been  solemh  and  formal,  in  the 
presence  of  and  by  the  Church  as  well  as  the  Holy  Ghost,  they 
dutifully,  and  no  doubt  with  eager  joy,  convened  the  Church  and 
gave  in  their  report  of  "  all  that  God  ha^  done  with  them,"  t.  /.,  by 

and  for  thera.    and  how  (in  particular)  he  had  opened  the  door  of 

fillth  to  the  fientilee — to  such  even  as  before  had  not  been  pros- 
elytes. (Se^ch.  II.  21 ;  and  on  the  language,  see  i  Corinthians, 
16.  9 ;  2  Corinthians,  2.  12 ;  Colossians,  4.  3^)  The  ascribing  di- 
rectly to  God  of  such  access  to  the  Gentiles  is  to  be  noted.  28. 
there  they  abode  long  time  ("no  little  time'O-  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mission  tilt  they  left  Antioch  to  go  up  to 
attend  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  some  four  or  five  years  elapsed  ; 
and  as  the  missionary  journey  would  probably  occupy  less  than 
two  years,  the  rest  of  the  time  would  be  the  period  of  their  stay  at 
Antioch  (but  see  Chronological  Table). 


.     CHAPTER  XV.        I 

i-35.  Council  at  Jerusalem  to  decide,  on  the  necessity  of 
CIRCUMCISION  FOR  THE  Gentile  CONVERTS.  I,  2.  cortain  mOH. 
See  the  description. of  them  in  Galatians,  2. 4t-  .Paul  and  Bamabas 
(now  the  recognized  heads  of  the  church  at  Antioch)  had  no  email 

dieeeneioif  and^.  dlepHtation  with  them,  they  determined  (i.  e„  the 
church  did)  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  oertalii.  otiiere  of  them 

— Titus  was.  one,  Galatians,  2.  I ;  probably  aS  An  uncircumcised 
Gentile  convert  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  He  Is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Acts,  but  only  in  2  Corinthiaos,  Galatians,  2 
Timothy*  and  the  epistle  addressed  to  him.  {Alford.]  they  de- 
termined that  Paul  and  Barnabas  should  go  upflo  Jerusalem  . . . 
about  this  question.  That  such  a  deputation  sh«iil4  be  formally 
dispatched  by  the  church  of  Antioch  was  natural,  as  it  might  be 
called  the  mother-church  of  Gentile  Chrisiianity.  y-t.  being 
brought  on  their  way  by  the  ohuroh-^a  kind  of  official  escort. 
they  passed  through  Phenlee.  See  ch.  11.  10..  and  Samaria, 
declaring  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  they  caused  great 

!oy  to  thehrethren.    As  the  converts  in  thosie  parts  were  Jewish 
ch.  II.  19),  their  spirit  contrasts  favorably  with  that  of  others  of 

their  nationt  and  When  they  were  1  seme  to  Jerusalem.  This 
was  Paul's  third  visit  to  Jerusalem,  after  his  ^lonversion,  and  on 
this  occasion  took  ^lact^  what  irrelatedin  Gsla|isois,^*lfio«i(Soe  there.) 
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were  reoeiveil  of  the  ohurcb,  and  tlie  apoetlee  and  eldere — evi- 

dently  at  a  meeting  formally  convened  for  this  purpose  ;  the  deputa- 
tion being  one  so  influential,  and  from  a  church  of  such  note,    they 

declared  all  things  that  God  had  done  with  then.  See  ch.  14-27. 
the  apostles  and  elders  oame  together  to  consider  of  this — bat 

in  presence,  as  would  seem,  of  the  people  {v.  13,  22,  25).  7.  Peter, 
ilbC.  This  is  the  last  mention  of  him  in  the  Acts,  and  one  worthy 
of  his  standing,  as  formally  pronouncing,  from  the  Divine  decision 
of  the  matter  already  in  his  own  case,  in  favour  of  the  views  which 
Paul's  whole  labours  were  devoted  to  establishing,  a  good  while 
ago — probably  about  fifteen  years  before  this,    made  cfaoioe  . . . 

that  the  Gentiles  by  my  mouth.    See  ch.  11.  21.    God  which 

knoweth  the  hearts  —  implying  that  the  real  question  for  ad- 
mission to  full  standing  in  the  visible  church  is  thestaUof  the 
heart.  Hence,  though  that  cannot  be  known  by  men,  no  principle 
of  admission  to  church  privileges  which  reverses  this  can  be  sound. 

put  no  difTerence  between  us  and  them :  Purifylno  their  hearts  by 

faith.  "  Purification  "  here  refers  to  **  sprinkling  (of  the  conscience 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus)  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God." 
(See  I  Corinthians,  6.  11).  How  rich  is  this  brief  description  of 
the  inward  revolution  wrought  upon  the  genuine  disciples  of  the 
Lord  Jesus!  10.  Why  tempt  ("tr)',"  "provoke,")  ye  God  — by 
standing  in  the  way  of  his  declared  purpose,  to  put  a  yoke  Upon 
the  neCK  of  the  disciples,  ItC  He  that  was  circumcised  became, 
thereby  bound  to  keep  the  whole  law.  (See  Galatians,  5.  1-6.)  It 
was  not  then  the  mere  yoke  of  burdensome  ceremonies,  but  of  an 
obligation  which,  the  more  earnest  and  spiritual  men  became,  the 
more  impossible  they  felt  it  to  fulfill.  (See  Romans,  3.  5 ;  Gala- 
tians, 2,  &c.)  II.  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus—*.  ^.,  by 
that  only,    we  shall  be  saveo  even  as  they  :  —  **  Circumcision 

in  our  case  beftig  no  advantage,  and  in  their  case  uncircum- 
ci^ion    being    no    loss ;    but    grace   doing    all    for   both,    and 

the  same   for    ^ach."     12.  Then    all  •  4  .  gave  audience  to 

Barnabas  and    Paul— On    this  order  of   the  names   here,  see 

V,  25.    declaring  what  miracles  and  signs  God  wrought  among  the 

Gentileo  by  them -^ This  detail  of  facts,  immediately  following  up 
those  which  Peter  4iad  recalled  to  mind,  would  lead  all  who  waited 
only  for  Divine  Teaching  to  sec  that  God  had  himself  pronounced 
the  Gentile  converts  to  be  disciples  in  as  full  standing  as  the  Jews, 
without  circumcision ;  and  the  attesting  miracles  to  which  Paul 
here  refers  woutd^teiid,  in  such  an  assembly,  to  silence  opposition. 
13.  James  answered,  saying,  &c.  —  Whoever  this  James  was  (see 
Galatians,  i.  19),  he  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  and  here,  as  president  of  the  assembly,  speaks  last, 
winding  up  the  debate.  His  decision,  though  given  as  his  own 
judgment  only,  could  not  but  be  of  great  weight  with' the  opposing 
party,  from  his  conservative  reverence  for  all  Jewish  usages  within 
the  circle  of  Israelitish  Christianity.  14-17.  Slmcon  — a  Hebrew 
variation  of  Simon,  as  in  2  Peter,  i.  i ;  (Greek)  the  Jewish  and 
family  name  of  Peter,  hath  declared  how  God  at  the  first— an- 
swering  to  Peter's  own  expression  "  a  good  while  ago,**  v.  7.  did 
Vistt  the  Gentiles  to  take  out  of  them— in  the  exercise  of  his 
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adorable  sovereurntv.  a  people  flir  the  honour  of)  hie  mwe —  or 
for  His  glory,  to  thie  agree  the  worde  ef  the  prophete— gener- 
ally ;  but  those  of  Amos  (ch.  9.  ii)  are  specified  (nearly  as  in  the 
Septuagint  version).  The  point  oi  the  passage  lies  in  the  pre- 
dicted purpose  of  God,  under  the  new  economy,  that  **  the  heathen  '* 
or  ** Gentiles'*  should  be  "called  by  His  name,"  or  have  "His 
name  called  upon  them."  By  the  "  building  again  of  the  fallen 
tabernacle  of  David/*  or  restoring  its  decayed  splendour,  is  meant 
that  only  and  glorious  recovery  which  it  was  to  experience  under 

David's  "  son  and  Lord."    18, 19.  KnotMiA  into  God  are  all  hie 

worlisfrom  the  beglailins  —  He  who  announced  thete  things  so 
long  before,  and  He  who  had  now  brought  them  to  pass,  were  one 
and  the  same ;  so  that  they  were  no  novelty,  wherefore,  my  een- 
tenoe  (or "  judgment  '*)  ie,  that  we  trouble  aot  (with  Jewish  obliga- 
tions)  then  whieh  fN>m  among  the  Geitllee  are  turned  to  God — 

rather,  "  are  turning."  The  work  is  regarded  as  in  progress,  and 
indeed  was  rapidly  advancing.  20.  But . . .  that  they  abetalu 
from  poilutlone  of  Mole— >.  ^.,  things  polluted  by  having  been 
ofiered  in  sacrifice  to  idols.    The  heathen  were  accustomed  to 

five  away  or  sell  portions  of  such  animals.  From  such  food 
ames  would  enjoin  the  Gentile  converts  to  abstain,  lest  it  should 
seem  to  the  Jews  that  they  were  not  entirely  weaned  from  idolatry. 
and  from  fornication — The  characteristic  sin  of  heathendom,  un- 
blushingly  practiced  by  all  ranks  and  classes,  and  the  indulgence 
of  which  on  the  part  of  the  Gentile  converts  would  to  Jews,  whose 
Scriptures  branded  it  as  an  abomination  of  the  heathen,  proclaim 
them  to  be  yet  joined  to  their  old  idols,  and  from  thlngo  etranglod 
which  had  the  blood  in  them,  and  from  blOOd  —  in  every  form,  as 
peremptofilyi  forbidden  to  the  Jews,  and  the  eating  of  which, 
therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  Gentile  converts,  would  shock  theit 

prejudices  (see  v.  28,  29).  For  Moooe  of  old  time  hath  in  ever> 
olty  them  that  preaeb  Mm . .  •  every  Sabbath  day —thus  keeping 

alive  in  every  Jew  those  feelings  which  such  practices  would  shock, 
and  which,  therefore,  the  Gentile  converts  must  carefully  respect, 
if  the  oneness  of  both  classes  in  Christ  was  Ao  be  practically  pre- 
served. The  wisdom  of  these  suggestions  Conimended  itself  tc 
all  present.  22,23.  Judae  eurnamooBareabae-^  therefore  not  the 
apostle  "  Ju<}as  the  brother  of  Jam^s  "  (ch.  1. 13),  sumamed  "  Thad- 
deus"  (Meitthew,  10.  3) ;  nor  can  1  be  shown  that  he  was  a  brother 
of  "  Joseph  called  Barsabas  "  (ch.  i.  23).  But  nothing  is  known 
of  him  beyond  what  is  here  said,  and  Silao — the  same  as 
"Silvanus*  in  the  Epistles.  He  became  Paul's  companion 
on  his  second  missionary  Journey  (v.  40).  chief  men  among 
the  brethren  —  selected  purposely  as  such,  to  express  the 
honour  in  which  they  held  the  church  at  Antioch  and  the  deputies 
they  had  sent  to  the  council,  and  as  the  matter  afiected  all  Gentile 
converts,  to  give  weight  to  the  wntten  decision  of  thi6  important 
assembly.  They  were  "prophets'*  v,  32  (and  see  ch.  xi.  27),  and 
as  such,  doubtless,  their  eminence  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem  had 
been  obtained,  and  they  wrote ...  by  them— This  is  the  first 
place  in  the  new  Testament  history  of  writing  as  an  element  in  its 
development     And  the  combination  here  of  written  and  oral 
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transmission  "xA  an^impoitant  decision  rominds  us  of  the  first  oc* 
casion  of  wrttingf  mdiitioned  in  the  old  Testament  where  a  similar 
combination  occurs —  Exodus,  17,  14.  But  whereas  there  it  is  the 
deep  difference  between  Israel  and  the  Gentiles  which  is  proclaimed, 
here  it  is  the  obtiteratufn  of  that  difference  through  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus.  [Baumgarten.]  greeting — The  only  other  place  in  the 
new  Testament  where  this  word  occurs  (except  in  the  letter  of  Lysias. 
ch.  23.26)  is  James,!,  i,  which  seems  to  show  that  both  letters 
were  drawn  up  by  the  same  hand.  [BengelJ  tho  Gentile  breth- 
ren In  Antioofa,  tni' 8yrla,  and  Cilicia— showing  that  churches 

then  existed  iA  ClUcia  as  well  as  Syria,  which  owed  their  exist* 
ence,  in  all  likelihood,  to  Paul's  labours  during  the  interval  be* 
tween  his  return  to  Tarsus  (ch.  9.  30)  and  his  departure  in  companv 
with  Barnabas  for  Ahtioch  (seech.  11.  25,  26).    24-27.  Forasmuoil 

as  we  have  Marri  that  certain  wliioh  went  out  fhmi  ue  have 

tronbled  you  with  words — without  authority  or  even  knowledge 
of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  though  they  belonged  to  it,  and  prob- 
ably pretended  to  represent  its  views,    stfbvertinf  your  souls^ 

Such  strong  language  is  evidently  designed  to  express  indigna- 
tion at  this  attempt,  by  an  unauthorized  party,  to  bring  the  whole 
Christian  Church  under  Judaical  and  legal  bondage,  our  belovod 
Barnabas  and  Paul  *-*  Barnabas  is  put  first  here  and  in  7.  12,  on 
account  of  his  former  superior  position  in  the  church  at  J<»rusaleai 
)see  ch.  9.  27  ;  11.  22— an  evidence  this  that  we  have  the  docu- 
ment precisely  as  written,  as  also  of  the  credibility  of  this  precious 
history.    Men  that  have  hazardeit  (///.,  "  rendered  ut>,*'  as  in  witi 

«hey  did)  tMT^  llves  fw  the  name  of  our  Lord  iMue  Christ— 

Noble  testimony  to  those  beloved  men }  It  was  doubtless  prompt- 
ed more  immediately  by  the  narrative  they  had  just-  listened  to 
itom  their  own  lips,  «.  12,  and  judiciously  inserted  in  this  letter,  to 
give  them  the  highist  weight  as  the  bearers  of  it,  along  with  their 

own  deputies.    Joiae  and  Silaif-sliallteH }fOtt the eamoliy mouth— 

MarJc  here  how  considerate  'and* tender  it  was  to  send  men  who 
would  be  able  to  say* of  Barnabas  and  Paul  what  conld  not  be  ex- 
pected to  come  frorii  themselves'.   28,29.  F<^i*  it  seemed  good  to 

the  Holy  CrfaosI  and  to  qs-^ The  One  inwardly  guiding  to  arid  set- 
ting His  seal  on  the  decision  bome  to ;  tho  other,  the  external  ec- 
clesiastical authority  devoutly  embracing,  expressing'bhci  convey- 
ing to  the  churches' that  decision: — a  great  princip^  this  for  the 

Church  in  all  time,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden'than  these 
necessary  things  :.<  fihim  wnioh  if  ye  Keep  yourselves,  ye  shall 

dwell.  The  whole  language  of  these  prohibitions,  and  of  <;/.  40,  21, 
im-plies  that  thejr'were  designed  as  concessions  to  Jewish' feelings 
on  the  part  of  the  Gentile  converts,  and  not  as  thin^  which  were 
all  of  unchanging  obligation.  'The  only  cause  fbr  hesitation 
arises  from'  **  totnication "  being  mixed  up  with  the  Other  three 
things  ;  which  has  led  many  to  regard  the  whole  as  permanently 
prohibited.'  Bur^tlie  remarks  on  v.  20  may  clear  this.  The  then 
state  of  heathen  dociety  in  respect  of  all  the  four  things  seems 
the  reason  for  so  mIXiilg  them  up.  30-33.  they  rejoicell  fbr  the 
COnsofatlon*  As  the*  same  word  is  in  the  next  verse  properly 
rendered  "  exhorted,"  the  mealfting  probably  is  "  rejoiced  for  the 
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exhortation  "  (margin^  or  adrice  ;  so  wise  in  itself  and  so  contrary 
to  the  imposition  attempted  to  be  practiced  upon  them  bj  the 

Judaizers.  Judas  and  Silas  being  prophets  themselves— -f.^.,  inr 
spired  teachers,    exhorted  the  brethren  with  many  words  (or 

'*much  discourse/')  and  confirmed  them  —  opening  hp,  no  doubt, 
the  great  principle  involved  in  the  controversy  now  settled,  of 
gratuitous  salvation,  or  the  purification  of  the  heart  by  faith 'alone 
^s  expressed  by  Peter,  v.  9,  11),  and  dwelling  on  the  necessity 
of  harmony  in  principle  and  affection  between  the  Gentile  dis- 
ciples and  their  Jewish  brethren,  were  let  go  In  peace  —  "  tvith 
peace,"  as  the  customaty  parting  salutation.  34,  35.  it  pteased 
5ilas  ("Silas  determined")  to  abldS  therS  still.  (The  authorities 
sgainst  the  insertion  of  this  vei^e  are  strong.  It  Aiay  h&ve  been 
afterward  added  to  explain  v,  40).  Doubtless  the'  attraction  to 
Antioch  for  Silas  was  Paul's  presence  there,  to  whom  he  seems 
to  have  now  formed  that  permanent  attachment  which  the  sequel 
of  this  Book  and  Paul's  Epistles  show  to  have  existed.      Paul 

and  Barnabas  continued  in  Antioch,  teaching  (to  the  disciples) 
and  preaching  (to  those  without)  the  word  of  the  Lord,  with 

many  others  (other  laborers)  also* — How  rich  must  Antioch  at 
this  time  have  been  in  the  ministrations  of  the  Gospel !    {For 
a  painful  scene  on  this  occasion,  between  Paul  and  Peter ^  see  Gala- 
tians,  2  II,  ftc.) 
36-46.    Dissension   between   Paul   and    Barnabas  —  They 
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some  days  after  —  how  long  is  matter  only  gf  conjecture.    Paui 

said  to  Barnabas,  lot  us  go  again  and  visit  our  (the  true  reading  is, 
''the")  brethren  in  every  city  where  we  have  preiached  ...  and 

SOS  bow  tliey  do —  whether  they  were  advancing  or  declining,  &c., 
a  pattern  for  churches  and  successful  missionaries '  in  ever^'age. 
("  Reader,  how  stands  it  with  thee?")  [Bengel.}  "Paul  feft  that 
he  was  not  called  to  spend  a  peacefnf,  though  laborioifs  life  at  An- 
tioch, but  that  his  true  work  was  *  far ' of!  among  the  Gentiles.'*^ 
We  notice  here,  for  the  first  time,  a  trace  of  that  tender  ^oHcittide 
for  his  converts,  that  earnest  longing  to  see  their  faces  which  appears 
in  the  letters  which  he  wrote  afterward,  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  attractive  features  of  his  character.  He  ihoughf,  doubt- 
less, of  the  Pisidtans  and  L\xaonians,  as  he  thought  afterward  at 
Athens  and  Corinth  of  the  Thessalonians,  from  whom  he  had  beeh' 
lately  *'  taken  in  presence,  not  in  heart,  night  and  day  praying  ex- 
ceedingly that  he  might  see  their  face  and  perfect  that  which  was 
lacking  in  their  faith."  [Hows.]  Barnabas '  determined  to  take 
with  them  John . . .  Mark  — (Colossians,  4. 10),  But  Paul  tirought 
not  good  to  take  him  with  them  who  departed  from  them  —  /.  e., 

who  had  departed  ;  but  the  word  is  stronger  than  this  —  who  stood 
aloof"or  "turned  away"  from  them,  from  Pamphylia  ahd  went 
not  with  them  to  the  work  — the  work  yet  before  them.  The  al- 
lusion is  to  what  is  recorded  in  ch.  13.  13  (which  see).     And  the 

eontention  was  so  eharp  between  them  (such  was  the  **  irrita- 
tion,"  or  **  exacerbation."*)  that  they  dei^arted  asbnder  one  from 

the  other.  Said  they  not  truly  to  the  Lystrians  that  titey  were 
"men  of  like  passions  with  them?"  (ch.  14.  15).    But  who  was  to 
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blame?  (i)  That  John  Mark  had  either  tirea  of  the  work  or  shrunk 
from  the  dangers  and  fatigues  that  yet  lay  before  them,  was  undeni- 
able ;  and  Paul  concluded  that  what  he  had  done  he  might,  and 
probably  would,  do  again.  Was  he  wrong  in  this  ?  (See  ProTerbs, 
25.  19).  But  (2)  To  this  Barnabas  might  reply  that  no  rule 
was  without  exception ;  that  one  failure,  in  a  young  Christian, 
was  not  enough  to  condemn  him  for  life ;  that  if  near  relation- 
ship might  be  thought  to  warp  his  judgment,  it  also  gave  him 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  man  better  than  others ;  and  that 
as  he  was  himself  anxious  to  be  allowed  another  trial  (and  the 
result  makes  this  next  to  certain),  in  order  that  he  might  wipe 
out  the  effect  of  his  former  failure  and  show  what  "hardness 
he  could  now  endure  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,'*  his 
petition  ought  not  to  be  rejected.  Now,  since  John  Mark  did 
retrieve  his  character  in  these  respects,  and  a  reconciliation  took 
place  between  Paul  and  him,  so  cordial  that  the  apostle  expresses 
more  than  once  the  confidence  he  had  in  him,  and  the  value 
he  set  upon  his  services  (Colossians,  4.  10,  11 ;  2  Timothy,  4.  11) 
•-*-it  may  seem  that  events  showed  Barnabas  to  be  in  the  right,  and 
Paul  too  harsh  and  hasty  in  his  judgment.  But,  in  behalf  of 
Paul,  it  may  well  be  answered,  that  not  being  able  to  see  into 
the  future  he  had  only  the  unfavorable  past  to  judge  by ;  that 
the  gentleness  of  Barnabas  (ch.  4.  36  ;  11.  24)  had  idreacly  laid 
him  open  to  imposition  (see  Galatians,  2.  13),  to  which  near 
relationship  would  in  this  case  make  him  more  liable ;  and  that 
in  refusing  to  take  John  Mark  on  this  missionary  journey  he  was 
not  judging  his  Christian  character  nor  pronouncing  on  his 
fitness  for  future  service,  but  merely  providing  in  the  mean  time 
against  being  again  put  to  serious  inconvenience  and  having 
^heir  hands  weakened  by  a  possible  second  desertion.  On  the 
whole,  then,  it  seems  clear  that  each  of  these  great  servants  of 
Christ  had  something  to  say  for  himself,  in  defense  of  the  position 
which  they  respectively  took  up  ;  that  while  Barnabas  was  quite 
able  to  appreciate  the  grounds  on  which  Paul  proceeded,  raul 
was  not  so  competent  to  judge  of  the  considerations  which 
Barnabas  probably  urged  ;  that  while  Paul  had  but  one  object  in 
view,  to  see  that  the  companion  of  their  arduous  work  was  one 
of  thoroughly  congenial  spirit  and  sufficient  nerve,  Barnabas, 
over  and  above  the  same  desire,  might  not  unreasonably  be 
afraid  for  the  soul  of  his  nephew,  lest  the  refusal  to  allow  him 
to  accompany  them  on  their  Journey  might  injure  his  Christian 
character  and  deprive  the  Church  of  a  true  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  that  while  both  sought  only  the  glory  of  their  common 
Master,  each  looked  at  the  question  at  issue  to  some  extent, 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  temperament,  which  grace  sanc-^ 
tifies  and  refines  but  does  not  destroy  —  Paul^  through  the 
medium  of  absolute  devotion  to  the  Cause  and  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  which,  warm  and  womanly  as  his  affections  were,  gave  a 
tinge  of  lofty  sternness  to  his  resolves  where  that  seemed  to  be 
affected  ;  Barnaias^  through  the  medium  of  the  same  single- 
ness of  heart  in  Christ's  service,  though  probably  not  in  equal 
wrength  (Galatians,  2. 13),  but  also  of  a  certain  natural  gentle- 
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ness  which,  where  a  Christian  relative  was  concerned,  led  him 
to  attach  more  weight  to  what  seemed  for  his  spiritual  good 
than  Paul  could  be  supposed  to  do.  In  these  circumstances,  it 
seems  quite  possible  that  thej  might  have  amicably  "agreed 
to  differ/'  each  taking  his  own  companion,  as  they  actually  did. 
But  the  '*  paroxysm  "  (as  the  word  is)  the  **  exacerbation  '*  which 
is  expressly  given  as  the  cause  of  their  parting,  shows  but  too 
plainly,  that  human  infirmity  amidst  the  great  labours  of  the 
church  at  Antioch  at  length  sundered  those  who  had  sweetly  and 
lovingly  borne  together  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  during 
a  protracted  tour  in  the  service  of  Christ.  "  Therefore  let  no  man 
glory  in  men  "  (i  Corinthians,  3.  21).)  As  for  John  Mark,  al- 
though through  his  uncle's  warm  advocacy  of  his  cause  he  was 
put  in  a  condition  to  dissipate  the  cloud  that  hung  over  him, 
how  bitter  to  him  must  have' ever  afterward  been  the  reflection 
that  it  was  his  culpable  conduct  which  gave  occasion  to  what- 
ever was  sinful  in  the  strife  between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and 
to  a  separation  in  action,  though  no  doubt  with  mutual  Chris- 
tian regard,  between  those  who  had  till  then  wrought  nobly 
together.  How  watchful  does  all  this  teach  Christians,  and 
especially  Christian  ministers  and  missionaries  to  be  against  giv- 
ing way  to  rash  judgment  and  hot  temper  toward  each  other, 
especially  where  on  both  sides  the  gloty  of  Christ  is  the  ground 
of  difference.  How  possible  is  it  that  in  such  cases  both  parties 
may,  on  the  question  at  issue,  be  qiore  or  less  in  the  right. 
How  difficult  is  it  even  for  the  mO'st  faithful  and  devotfed  ser- 
vants of  Christ,  differing  as  they  do  in  their  natural  tempera- 
ment even  under  the  commanding  influence  6i  grace,  to  see 
even  important  questions  precisely  in  the  same  light.  And 
.if,  with  every  disposition  to  yield  what  is  unimportant,  they 
still  feel  it  a  duty  each  to  stand  td  his  own  point,  how  careful 
should  they  be  to  doit  lovingly^  each  pursuing  his  own  course 
without  disparagement  of  his  Christian  brother!  And  how  affectingly 
does  the  Lord  overrule  such  difference  of  judgment  and  such 
manifestations  of  human  infirmity,  by  making  them  "  turn  out 
rather  unto  the  furtherance  of- the  Gospel';"  as  in  this  case  is  emi- 
nently seen  in  the  two  missionary  parties  instead  of  one,  not 
traveling  over  the  same  ground  and  carrying  theit'  dispute  over 
all  the  regions  of  their  former  loving  labours,  but  dividing  the  field 

between  them !  and  SO  Baratbas  took  Mark,  and  sailed  unto 
Cyimis;  and  Paul  ebose  Silas  (see  v.  34). —going  two  and 

two,  as  the  twelve  and  the  seventy  (Mark,  6.  7 ,  Luke,  10.  i).    and 

iteparted,  being  reooniniended  ...  to  the  firaoe  of  God— (no 

doubt  by  some  solemn  service  ;  seech.  13.  3),  as  in  ch.  14.  26.  It 
'does  not  follow  from  the  historian's  silence  that  Barnabas  was  not 
so  recommended  too ;  for  this  is  the  last  mentign  of  Barnabas  in 
the  history,  whose  whole  object  now  is  to  relate  the  proceedings 
of  Paul.  Nor  does  it  seem  quite  fair  [with  De  Wrrrs,  Meyer, 
Hows,  Alpord,  Hacket,  Webster  &  Wilkinson,  &c.,]  to  conclude 
from  this  that  the  church  at  Antioch  took  that  marked  way  of 
showing  their  S3rmpathy  with  Paul  in  opposition  to  Barnabas. 

and  bo  went  tbronib  Syrta  and  CIHola,  ooofiimlni  tbe  ohurobeo. 
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"  It  is  very  likely  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  made  a  deliberate  and 
amicable  arrangement  to  divide  the  region  of  their  first  mission 
between  them  ;  Paul  taking  }^^  cantituntal^  and  Barnabas  thetiuM- 
lar^  part  of  the  proposed  visitation.  If  Barnabas  visited  Salamis 
and  Paphos,  and  if  Paul  (traveling  westward)  after  passing 
through  Derbe,  Lystra,  and  Iconium,  went  as  far  as  Antioch  In 
Pisidia,  the  whole  circuit  of  the  proposed  visitation  was  actually 
accomplished,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  any  converts  had  been 
made  at  Perga  and  Attaleia."  *  [Hows.]  "  This  second  missionary 
tour  appears  to  have  proceeded  at  first  solely  from  the  desire  of 
visiting  the  churches  already  planted.  In  the  end,  however,  it 
took  a  much  yrider  sweep,  for  it  brought  the  apostle  to  Europe." 
[Olshausen.] 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Chaps.  15.  41 ;  18.  23. 

PAUL'S  SECOND  MISSIONARY  JOURNEY. 

15.  41 ;  16.  5.  Visitation  op  thb  Churches  Formerly  Estab- 
lished ;  Timotheus  hers  joining  the  Missionary  Party.  Ch. 
sv.  41.  he  went  through  Syria  and  Cilicla— (see  v.  23)  taking 

probably  the  same  route  as  when  dispatched  in  haste  from  Jenisa- 
lem  to  Tarsus,  he  then  went  by  land  (see  ch.  o.  30).    Ch.  xvi.  1-5. 

Then  came  he  to  Derbe  and  Lystra ;  and,  behold,  a  certain  die- 

Ciple  was  there  —  i,e^  at  Lystra  (not  Derbe,  as  some  conclude 
from  ch.  30.  4).  named  Tinotheus— (see  ch.  14.  so).  As  Paul 
styles  him  **his  own  son  in  the  faith"  (i  Timothy,  i.  2),  he  must 
have  been  gained  to  Christ  at  the  apostle's  first  visit ;  and  as  Paul 
says  he  "  had  fully  known  his  persecutions  which  came  on  him  at 
Lystra"  (2  Timothy,  3.  10, 11),  he  may  have  been  in  that  group  of 
disciples  that  surrounded  the  apparently  lifeless  body  of  the  apos- 
tle outside  the  walls  of  Lystra,  and  that  at  a  time  of  life  when  the 
mind  receives  its  deepest  impressions  from  the  spectacle  of  inno- 
cent suffering  and  undaunted  couraga  [Hows.]  His  would  be 
one  of  '*the  souls  of  ^he  disciples  confirmed'*  at  the  apostle's 
second  visit,  "exhortea  to  continue  in  the  faith,  and*'  warned 
*'  that  we  must,  through  much  tribulation,  enter  into  the  kingdom 

of  God  "  Cch.  14. 21 .  22).  the  son  of  a  certain . . .  Jewess — "  The  un- 
feigned faith  which  dwelt  first  in  his  grandmother  Lois  '*  descended 
to  ^'  bis  mother  Eunice,"  and  thence  it  passed  to  this  youth  (2  Timo- 
thy, i.  5),  who  "  from  a  child  knew  the  Holy  §criptQres  "  (2  Timothy, 

3.  15).  His  gifts  and  destination  to  the  ministry  of  Christ  had 
already  been  j^ttested  (i  iTimothy,  i.  18  ^.41  ^4;  and  though  80«ie 
ten  years  after  this  iPaul  speaks  of  him  as  still  young  (i  Timothy, 

4.  12)',  *'  he  was  already  well  reported  of  by  the  brethren  that  were 
at  Lystra  and  Iconium  **  (t/.  2),  and  consequently  must  have  been 

well  known  through  all  that  <|uarter.    hut  hls  father  was  a  Greek 

—  Such  mixed  marriages,  though  little  practiced,  and  disliked  by 
stricter  Jews  in  Palestine,  jn.ust  have  been  very  frequent  among 
.the  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  especially  in  remote  districts,  where 
but  few  of  the  scattered  p^pie  were  settledr  [Hows.]  Him 
WOiil^  paul  fiave  Ip  fO  foiih  wHh  him --^  This  'x\  in  hanaoay  with 
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kll  we  read  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  of  Paul's  afTectionate  and 
confiding  disposition.  He  had  no  relative  ties  which  were  of 
service  to  him  in  his  work  ;  his  companions  were  few  and  chang- 
ing ;  and  though  Silas  would  supply  the  place  of  Barnabas,  it  was 
no  weakness  to  yearn  for  the  society  of  one  who  might  become, 
what  Mark  once  appeared  to  be,  a  son  in  the  Gospel.  [Hows.] 
And  such  he  indeed  proved  to  be,  the  most  attached  and  service- 
Able  of  his  associates  (Philippians,  2.  19-23  ;  i  Corinthians,  4. 17  ; 
16.  10,  II ;  I  Thessalonians,  3.  1-6.)  His  double  connection,  with 
the  Jews  by  the  mother's  side  and  the  Gentiles  by  the  father's, 
would  strike  the  apostle  as  a  peculiar  qualification  for  his  own 
sphere  of  labor.  "  So  far  as  appears,  Timothy  is  the  first  Gentile 
who  after  his  conversion  comes  before  us  as  a  regular  missionary  : 
for  what  is  said  of  Titus  (Galatians,  2.  3)  refers  to  a  later  period. 
rWij£s.]  But  before  his  departure,  Paul  —  took  and  Ciroumcised 
hiM  (a  rite  which  evei^  Israelite  might  perform)  because  of  the  lewS 

...  for  they  knew  all  that  his  father  was  a  Greek.  This  seems  to  im- 
ply that  the  father  was  no  proselyte.  Against  the  wishes  of  a  Gen- 
tile father  no  Jewish  mother  was,  as  the  Jews  themselves  say,  per- 
mitted to  circumcise  her  son.  We  thus  see  why  all  the  religion  of 
Timothy  is  traced  to  the  female  side  of  the  family  (2  Timothy,  i. 
5).  "Had  Timothy  not  been  circumcised,  a  storm  would  have 
gathered  round  the  apostle  in  his  further  progress.  His  fixed  line 
of  procedure  was  to  act  on  the  cities  through  the  synagogues  ;  and 
'to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Jew  first  and  then  to  the  Gentile.  But 
such  a  course  would  have  been  impossible  had  not  Timothy  been 
circumcised.  He  must  necessarily  have  been  repelled  by  that  peo- 
ple who  endeavoured  once  to  murder  St.  Paul  because  they  im- 
agined he  had  taken  a  Greek  into  the  temple  (ch.  21.  29).  The  veij 
intercourse  of  social  life  would  have  been  almost  impossible,  for  it 
was  still  *  an  abomination'  for  the  circumcised  to  eat  with  the  un- 
circumcised."  THows.]  In  refusing  to  compel  Titus  afterward  to 
be  circumcised  (Galatians,  2.  3)  at  the  bidding  of  Judaizing  Chris- 
tians, as  necessary  to  salvation,  he  only  vindicated  "  the  truth  of 
the  Gosper  (Galatians,  2.  5) ;  in  circumcising  Timothy,  "  to  the 
Jews  he  became  as  a  Jew  that  he  might  gain  the  Jews."  Probably 
Timothy's  ordination  took  place  now  (i  Timothy,  4.  14  ;  2  Timothy, 
1.  6);  and  it  was  a  service,  apparently,  of  much  solemnity  —  "be- 
fore many  witnesses"  (i  Timothy,  6. 12).    And  as  they  went  thrOHOh 

''the  ottles"  they  delivered  the  decrees ...  And  so  were  tne 
ohvrelies  established  In  the  fhlth,  and  hicreased  In  number  dally 

—  not  the  churces,  but  the  number  of  their  members,  by  this  visit 
and  the  written  evidence  laid  before  them  of  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tian liberty  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  wise  measures  there  taken  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts. 

6-12.  They  bkeak  new  ground  in  Phrygia  and  Galatia  — 
Their  COURSE  in  that  Direction  being  Mysteriously  Hedged 
UP,  they  Travel  Westward  to  Troas  where  they  are   Di- 

TINBLY  directed  TO  MACEDONIA  —  ThE  HISTORIAN  HiMSELF 
HERS  JOINING  .  THE   MISSIONARY    PaRTY,  THEY    EMBARK  FOR  Ne- 

APOLis,  AND  REACH  Phtlifpi.  6-8.  Now  whon  thoy  had  gone 
tbronghout  Phrygia  and  the  region  of  Galatia— proceeding  in 
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a  north-westwardly  direction.  At  this  time  must  have  been 
formed  "  the  churches  of  Galatia'*  (Galatians,  i.  2 ;  i  Coriuthi- 
ans,  z6.  i);  founded,  as  we  learn  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians, particularly  ch.  4.  19,  by  the  apostle  Paul,  and  which  were 
already  in  existence  when  he  was  on  his  tAini  missionary  journey, 
as  we  learn  from  ch.  18.  23,  where  it  appears  that  he  was  no  less 
successful  in  Phrygia.  IVAy  these  proceedings,  so  interesting  as 
we  should  suppose,  are  not  here  detailed,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  for 
the  various  reasons  suggested  are  not  very  satisfactory :  ex.  gr^ 
that  the  historian  had  not  joined  the  party  JAlford]  ;  that  he  was 
in  haste  to  bring  the  apostle  to  Europe  [Olshausen]  ;  that  the 
main  stream  of  the  Church's  development  was  from  Jerusalem  to 
Rome,  and  the  apostle's  labours  in  Phrygia  and  Galatia  lay  quite  out 
of  the  line  of  that  direction.  [Baumgarten.]  and  were  forbM- 
den  of  the  Holy  Gh08t  (speaking  by  some  prophet,  see  ch.  11.  37) 
to  preach  the  word  in  Asia— not  the  great  Asiatic  continent,  nor 
even  the  rich  Peninsula  now  called  Asia  Minor,  but  only  so  much 
of  its  western  coast  as  constituted  the  Roman  province  of  Asia. 
After  tiiey  were  cone  to  Mysia  —  where,  as  being  part  of  Roman 
Asia,  they  were  forbidden  to  labour  (z/.  8).  tliey  assayed  (or  attemot- 
ed)  to  00  into  (or  "  toward")  Bitliynia —  to  the  north-east,  but  US 
spirit  (speaking  as  before)  suffered  them  not  —  probably  because 
(i.)  Europe  was  ripe  for  the  labours  of  (his  missionary  party :  and 
(2.)  other  instruments  were  to  be  honoured  to  establish  the  Gospel 
in  the  eastern  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  the  apostle  Peter*, 
(see  I  Peter,  i.  i).  By  the  end  of  the  first  century,  as  testified  by 
Plinv  the  governor,  Bithvnia  was  filled  with  Christians.  "  This  is 
the  first  time  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  expressly  spoken  of  as  deter- 
mining the  course  they  were  to  follow  in  their  efforts  to  evangelise 
the  nations,  and  it  was  evidently  designed  to  show  that  whereas 
hitherto  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  had  been  carried  on  in  un- 
broken course,  connected  by  natural  points  of  junction,  it  was  now 
to  take  a  leap  to  which  it  could  not  be  impelled  but  bv  an  imme- 
diate and  independent  operation  of  the  Spirit ;  and  though  pri- 
marily, this  intimation  of  the  spirit  was  only  negative,  and  referred 
but  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  we  may  certainly  conclude 
that  Paul  took  it  for  a  sign  that  a  new  epoch  was  now  to  commence 
in  his  apostolic  labours."  [Baumgajlten.]  oame  down  tO  Troas 
—  a  city  on  the  north-^ast  coast  of  the  iEgean  sea,  the  boundaiy  of 
Asia  Minor  on  the  west;  the  region  of  which  was  the  scene  ot  the 
great  Trojan  war.    9, 10.  a  Vision  appeared  to  PanI  (while  awake, 

for  it  is  not  called  a  dream)  in  the  nioht :  There  stood  a  nan  of 
Maoedonia,  and  prayed  him,  saying,  Come  over  into  iNaoedoaia, 

and  help  us  —  Stretching  his  eye  across  the  iEgean  sea,  from  Troas 
on  the  north-east  to  the  Macedonian  hills  visible  on  the  north- 
west, the  apostle  could  hardly  fail  to  think  this  the  destined  scene 
of  his  future  labours  ;  and  if  he  retired  to  rest  with  this  thought, 
he  would  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  remarkable  intimation  <A 
the  Divine  will  now  to  be  given  him.  This  visional  Macedonian 
discovered  himself  by  what  he  said.  But  it  was  a  cry  not  of  con- 
scious desire  for  the  GospeU  but  of  deep  need  of  it  aiid  unconscious 
pftparedness  to  receive  it,  not  only  in  that  rc^on,  but,  we  fliMiy  well 
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m,  throughout  all  the  western  empire  which  Macedonia  might  be 
jBaid  lo  represent.  It  was  a  virtual  confession  **  that  the  highest 
splendour  of  Heathendom,  which  we  must  recognize  in  the  arts  of 
Greece  and  in  the  polity  and  imperial  power  of  Rome,  had  arrived 
at  the  end  of  all  its  resources.  God  had  left  the  Gentile  world  to 
walk  in  their  own  ways  (ch.  14.  a).  They  had  sought  to  gain  salva- 
tion for  themselves ;  but  those  who  had  carried  it'^rthest  along  the 
paths  of  natural  development  were  now  pervaded  by  the  feeling  that 
all  had  indeed  been  vanity.  The  feeling  is  the  simple,  pure  result 
of  all  the  history  of  Heathendom.  And  Israel,  going  along  the  way 
which  God  had  marked  out  for  him,  had  likewise  arrived  at  his  end. 
At  last  he  is  in  a  condition  to  realize  his  original  vocation,  by  becom- 
ing the  guide  who  is  to  lead  the  Gentiles  unto  God  only  Author  and 
Creator  of  God*s  redemption :  and  St.  Paul  is  in  tnnh  the  very  per- 
son to  whom  this  vocation  of  Israel  is  now  a  present  Divine  reality, 
and  to  whom,  by  this  nocturnal  apparition  of  the  Macedonian,  the 
preparedness  of^  the  heathen  world  to  receive  the  ministry  of  Is- 
rael toward  the  Gentiles  is  confirmed."  [Baumgarten.J  Tkir 
voice  cries  from  Heathendom  still  to  the  Christian  Churchy  and  never 
does  the  Church  undertake  the  work  of  missions^  nor  any  missionary  go 
forth  from  it^  in  the  fight  spit  it,  save  in  obedience  to  this  cry.    and 

after  M  iMtd  mm  the  vftion,  ifflmeiliately  we  endeavoured  to  go 

Into  Naoedonia— The  "  we,"  here  first  introduced,  is  a  modest  in- 
timation that  the  historian  himself  had  now  joined  the  missionary 
party.  (The  modem  objections  to  this  are  quite  frivolous.) 
Whether  Paul's  broken  health  had  any  thing  to  do  with  this  ar- 
rangement for  having  "the  beloved  physician  "  with  him  [Wies], 
can  never  be  known  with  certainty  ;  but  that  he  would  deem  him- 
self honoured  in  taking  care  of  so  precious  a  life,  there  can  be  no 

doubt.  II,  13.  therefore  loosing  from  Troae,  we  oame  (///.,  "  ran  *') 
with  a  straight  eovree  (f.  e,, "  ran  before  the  wind  ")  to  Samothra- 

Oia—- a  lofty  island  on  the  Thracian  coast,  north  from  Troas,  with 
an  inclination  westward.  The  wind  must  have  set  in  strong  from 
the  south  or  south  south-east  to  bring  them  there  so  soon,  as  the 
current  is  strong  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  they  afterward  took 
five  days  to  what  they  now  did  in  two  (ch.  20.  6).  [Hows.]  next 
day  to  Neapolit — on  the  Macedonian,  or  rather  Thracian,  coast, 
about  sixty-five  miles  from  Samothracta,  and  ten  from  Philippi,  of 
which  it  is  the  harbour.  Philippi  .  .  .  the  Chief  (rather,  perhaps, 
"  the  first ")  city  of  that  part  of  Macedonia.  The  meaning  appears 
to  be  —  the  first  city  one  comes  to,  proceeding  from  Neapolis.  The 
sense  given  in  our  version  hardlv  consists  with  fact,  a  COlony — i.  £., 
possessing  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship,  and,  as  such, 
both  exempted  from  scourging  and  (in  ordinary  cases)  from  arrest, 
and  entitled  to  appeal  from  the  local  magistrate  to  the  emperor. 
Though  the  Pisidian  Antioch  and  Troas  were  also  **  colonies,"  the 
fact  is  mentioned  in  this  history  of  Philippi  only  on  acc6unt  of  the 
frequent  references  to  Roman  privileges  and  duties  in  the  sequel  of 
the  chapter. 

12-34.  At  Philippi,  Lydia  is  gained  and  with  her  house- 
hold BAPTIZED —  AN  EVIL  SPIRIT  IS  EXPELLED,  PAUL  AND  Si  LAS 
AUK  SCOURGED,. IMPRISONED,    AND    MANACLED,  BITT    MIRACULOUSLY 
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SET    FREE,   AND    THE    JAIU>E    WITH    ALL    HIS    HOUSEHOLD    CXUf- 

VERTED  AND  BAPTIZED.     12,  13.  we  w«ra  ill  that  olty  akJMH 

certain  days  —  waiting  till  the  Sabbath  came  round  :  their  whole 
stay  must  have  extended  to  some  weeks.  As  their  rule  was  to 
begin  with  the  Jews  and  proselytes,  they  did  nothing  till  the  time 
when  they  knew  that  they  would  convene  for  worship,  on  tha 
Sabbath  day  —  the  first  after  their  arrival,  as  the  words  imply.  Wi 
went  out  or  the  city  —  rather,  as  the  true  reading  is,  '*  outside  of 
the  (cit)')  gate."    by  a  river-tide  —  one  ot  the  small  streams  which 

S.ve  name  to  the  place  ere  the  citv  was  founded  by  Philip  of 
acedon.  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made— or  a  prayer- 
meeting  held.  It  is  plain  there  was  no  synagogue  at  Philippi 
(contrast  ch.  17.  i),  the  number  of  the  Jews  being  small.  The 
meeting  appears  to  have  consisted  wholly  of  women,  and  these 
not  all  Jewish.  The  neighbourhood  of  streams  was  preferred,  oa 
account  of  the  ceremonial  washings  used  on  such  occasions.    wC 

sat  down  and  spaite  unto  the  women,  4c  — a  humble  coogre- 

gation,  and  simple  manner  of  preaching.  But  hire  and  thus  wen 
gathfred  the  first  fruits  of  Europe  unto  Christy  and  they  vtere  of  the 
female  sex,  of  wnose  accession  and  services  •honourable  mention 
will  again  and  again  be  made.  14,  15.  Lydia  —  a  common  name 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  sellsr  of  purple.  Of  the  Mf 
of  Thyatira  —  on  the  confines  of  Lydia  and  Phr}'gia.  The  Lya> 
ians,  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  Thratira,  were  celebrated 
for  their  dyeing,  in  which  they  inherited  the  reputation  of  the 
Tyrians.  Inscriptions  to  this  effect,  yet  remaining,  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  our  historian.  This  woman  appears  to  have  been  in 
good  circumstances,  having  an  establishment  at  Philippi  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  missionary  party  (v.  15).  and  receiv- 
ing her  goods  from  her  native  town,  which  WOrship|ied  God  — 
i.e.,  was  a  proselyte   to  the  Jewish  faith,  and  as  such  present 

at  this  meeting,    whose  heart  the  Lord  onened— ».^.,  the  Lord 

Jesus  (see  v.  15  ;  and  Cf.  Luke,  24.  45;  Matthew,  11.  27).    thai 

she  attended  to  the  things  spolcen  by  Paul  —  **  showing  that  the 

inclination  of  the  heart  toward  the  truth  originates  not  in  the 
will  of  man.  The  first  disposition  to  turn  to  the  Gospel  is  a  work 
of  grace."  [Olshausen.]  Observe  here  the  place  assigned  to 
"  giving  attention  "  or  "  heed  "  to  the  truth,  that  species  of  atten- 
tion which  consists  in  having  the  whole  mind  engrossed  with  it, 
and  in  apprehending  and  drinking  it  in,  in  its  vital  and  saving 

character.  And  when  . . .  baptized . . .  and  her  household—  prob- 
ably without  much  delay.  The  mention  of  baptism  here  for  the 
first  time  in  connection  with  the  labours  of  Paul,  while  it  was 
doubtless  performed  on  all  his  former  converts,  indicates  a  special 
importance  in  this  first  European  baptism.  Here  also  is  the  first 
mention  of  a  Christian  household.  Whether  it  included  children, 
also  in  that  case  baptized,  is  not  explicitly  stated ;  but  the  pre- 
sumption, as  in  other  cases  of  households  baptized,  certainly  is 
that  it  did.  Yet  the  question  of  Infant  baptism  must  be 
determined  on  other  grounds;  and  such  incidental  allasions 
form  only  part  of  the  historical  materials  for  ascertaining  tlM 
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1>iactiee  of  cha  Clwftli.  tke  howmlil  «u  fMriag,  If  ye  have 
Hdged    me  to  be  faltlifiil   te   the   Lord --the  Lord  Jesus; 

#u/.,  *'  bj  the  faith  on  Him  which  ye  have  recognized  in  me  b^ 
baptism.''  There  is  a  beautiful  modesty  in  the  expression.  And 
she  eOMlraiaed  lie  —  the  word  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  re- 
luctant, but  were  overborne.  x6-9.  as  WO  west  to  prayer— The 
words  imply  that  it  was  mi  tA^ir  way  to  the  usual  place  of  pukUc 
prayer^  by  the  river-side,  that  Ibis  took  place  ;  therefore  not  on  the 
same  day  with  what  had  just  occurred,  a  dansel  —  "a  female 
servant/'  and  in  this  case  a  slave  (c^.  19).  posSMMOd  wKh  a  spirit 
of  dWinatiOB  —  or  ''of  Python/^  i.  e,^  a  spirit  supposed  to  be  in- 
spired by  the  Pythian  Apollo,  or  of  the  same  nature.  The  reality 
of  this  demoniacal  possession  is  as  undeniable  as  that  of  anv  in 

the  Gospel  Histoiy.    These  men  are  servants  of  the  Most  Hfah 

€0dy  A.O.  Glorious  testimony  !  But  see  Luke,  4. 41.  this  did  She 
Many  days  — »'.  r.,  on  numy  successive  occasions  when  on  their 
way  to  their  usual  place  of  meeting,  or  when  engaged  in  religions 
services.  Paul  heing  grieved — for  the  poor  victim ;  grieved  to 
see  such  power  possessed  by  the  enemy  of  man's  salvation,  and 
grieved  to  observe  the  malignant  design  with  which  this  hiffh 
testimonv  was  borne  to  Christ.    19.  when  her  masters  SOW  that  the 

hope  of  their  gain  was  gons,  they  oavaht  PanI  and  Silas  ~  as  the 
leading  persons,  and  drew  them  into  fte  market  plaee  (or  Forum,, 
where  the  courts  were)  to  the  magistrates,  saying,  4bC.  We  have 
here  a  full  and  independent  confirmation  of  the  reality  of  this  super- 
natural cure,  since  on  any  other  supposition  such  eonduct  would 
be  senseless.  20.  Thoss  men  being  Jews  —  objects  of  dislike, 
contempt,  and  suspicion  by  the  Romans^  and  at  this  time  of  more 

than  usual  prejudice,    do  exceedingly  trouble  onr  olty.    See 

similiar  charges,  ch.  17.  6 ;  24.  5  ;  i  Kings,  18.  17.  There  is  some 
colour  of  truth  in  all  such  accusations,  in  so  far  as  the  Gospel,  and 
generally  the  fear  of  God,  as  a  reigning  principle  of'  human  action, 
is  in  a  godless  world  a  thoroughly  revoluHomafy  principle.  How 
fax  external  commotion  and  change  will  in  any  case  attend  the 
triumph  of  this  principle  depends  on  the  breadth  and  obstinacy 
of  the  resistance  it  meets  with.  21.  And  toach  CUStoms  which  are 
not  iawflil  for  us  to  receive,  neltber  to  observe,  being  Itomans. 

Here  also  there  was  a  measure  of  truth  ;  as  the  introduction  of  new- 
gods  was  forbidden  bv  the  laws,  and  this  might  be  thought  to  apply 
to  any  change  of  religion.  But  the  whole  charge  was  pure  hy- 
pocrisy ;  for  as  these  men  would  have  let  the  missionaries  preach 
what  religion  they  pleased  if  they  had  not  dried  up  the  source  of 
their  gains,  So  they  conceal  the  real  cause  of  their  rage  under 
colour  of  a  zeal  for  religion,  and  law,  and  good  order :  so  ch.  17.  6» 

7 ;  and  19.  25,  27.  22.  the  multitude  rose  up  together  aoainst 
thorn:  so  ch.  19.  28,  34 ;  21.  30;  Luke,  23,  x8.   the  magfstratss 

rent  off  their  (Paul's  and  Silas's)  eiothes — i.e.,  ordered  the  lictoi^. 
or  rod  b^irers,  to  tear  them  off,  so  as  to  expose  their  naked  bodies 
(see  V.  37).  The  word  expresses  the  roughness  with  which  this 
was  done  to  prisoners  preparatory  to  whipping",  and  commandsd 
to  boat  them — without  any  trial  {if,  37),  to  appease  the  popular 
nge.    Thrice,  it  seems,  Paul  endured  this  indignity,  2  Corinthians, 
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11.25.   33>a4.  wlMii  ilMy iMd lalil aaay  itrlpM  ■pMlhMi— the 

bleeding  wounds  from  whick  they  weie  ttot  washed  till  H  was  done 

br  the  converted  jailor  (e^.  33).    obarged  the  jailor . . .  wbo  thnitt 

IMIII  into  tlie  inner  prleon  — pestilential  cells,  damp  and 
cold,  from  which  the  light  was  excluded,  and  wiiere  the 
ciiains  rusted  on  the  prisooeiiL  One  such  place  may  be  seen  to 
this  day  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome/'  [Hows.]  bO 
■ode  tneir  feet  fm  In  the  etOOke  —  an  instrument  of  torture 
as  well  as  confinement,  made  of  wood  bound  with  iron,  with 
holes  for  the  feet  which  were  stretched  more  or  less  apart,  accord- 
ing to  the  severity  intended.  (Origin  at  a  later  period,  besides 
having  his  neck  thrust  into  an  iron  collar,  Jay  extended  for  many 
days  with  his  feet  four  holes  on  the  rack.)  Though  jailors  were 
proverbially  unfeeling,  the  manner  in  which  the  order  was  given 
m  this  case  would  seem  to  warrant  all  that  was  done.    25.  Ani  lA 

■idnight  Pan!  and  Sitae  prayed  and  eang  praieee— /r/.,  '*  pimying. 

were  singing  praises :"  i.  ^.,  while  engaged  in  pouring  out  their 
hearts  in  prayer,  had  broken  forth  into  singing,  and  were  h]rmning 
loud  their  joy.  As  the  word  here  employed  is  that,  used  to  denote 
the  Paschal  hymn  sung  by  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  after  their 
last  passover  (Matthew,  26.  00),  and  which  we  know  to  have  con- 
sisted of  Ps^lm  113*118,  which  was  chanted  .at  that  festival,  it  is 
probable  that  It  was  portions  of  the  Psalms,  so  rich  in  such  mat- 
ter, which  our  joyous  sufferers  chanted  forth ;  nor  could  anv  be 
more  seasonable  an  i  inspiring  to  them  than  those  very  six  psalms, 
which  every  4evout  Tew  would  no  doubt  have  by  heart.  **He  giv^ 
tth  songs  in  the  nighi'*  (Job,  35.  lo).  Though  their  bodies  were  still 
bleeding  and  tortured  in  the  stocks,  their  spirits,  under  *'  the  ex- 
pulsive power  of  a  new  affection,"  rose  above  suffering,  and  made 
the  prison  walls  resound  with  their  song.  **  In  these  midnight 
hymns,  by  the  imprisoned  witnesses  for  Jesus  Christ,  the  whole 
might  of  Roman  injustice  and  violence  against  the  Church  is  not 
only  set  at  nought,  but  converted  into  a  foil  to  set  forth  more  com- 
pletely the  majesty  and  spiritual  power  of  the  Church,  which  as 
yet  the  world  knew  nothing  of.  And  if  the  sufferings  of  these 
.two  witnesses  for  Christ  are  the  beginning  and  the  type  of  num- 
berless martyrdoms  whiob  were  to  flow  upon  the  Church  from  the 
same  source,  in  like  manner  the  unparalleled  triumph  of  the 
Spirit  over  suffering  was  the  beginning  and  the  pledge  of  a  spirit- 
nal  power  which  we  afterward  see  shining  forth  so  triumphantly 
and  irresistibly  in  the  many  martyrs  of  Christ  who  were  given 
up  as  a  prey  to  that  same  imperial  might  of  Rome."    [Neandkr 

in  Baumgarten.]    and  the  prieonere  heard  then— a/.,  "were 

listening  to  them,"  t.  ^.,  when  the  astounding  events  immediately 
to  be  related  took  place ;  not  asleep^  but  wide  awake  and  rap- 
ine doubt)  in  wonder  at  what  they  heard.    26-28.  And  enddOily 

there  wae  a  great  earthqnake— in  answer,  doubtless,  to  the 

.  prayers  and  expectations  of  the  sufferers  that,  for  the  truth's  sake 
and  the  honour  of  their  Lord,  some  interposition  would  take  place. 

every  one'e  hande  (*'.  ^.,  the  bands  of  all  the  prisoners)  were  leeoed 

-.  not  by  the  earthquake,  of  course,  but  by  a  miraculous  eneigy  ac- 
.  companying  it.    By  this,  and  the  joyous  strains  which  they  had 
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heard  from  tlM  Sufferers,  not  to  speak  of  the  change  wrought  oo 
the  jailor,  thea^vprisoners  could  hardly  £ail  to  have  their  hearts  in 
some  measure  ^ened  to  the  truth  ;  and  this  part  of  the  narrative 
seems  the  result  of  information  afterward  communicated  by  one  or 

more  of  these  men.  the  keeper . . .  awaking  . . .  drew  hie  ewertf, 
aadweuld  have  killed  hineelf,  &o.— knowing  that  his  life  was 

forfeited  in  that  case  (ch.  is.  19 ;  and  Cf.  27.  42).  But  Paul  eried 
with  a  lend  veiee-— the  better  to  arrest  the  deed.  De  thyeelf  He 
harn,  fer  we  are  all  here  —  What  divine  calmness  and  self-posses- 
sion !  No  elation  at  their  miraculous  liberation,  or  haste  to  take 
advantage  of  it ;  but  one  thought  filled  the  apostle's  mind  at  that 
moment,  anxiety  to  save  a  fellow-creature  from  sending  himself 
into  eternity  ignorant  of  the  only  way  of  life ;  and  his  presence  of 
mind  appears  in  the  assurance  which  he  so  promptly  gives  to  the 
desperate  man,  that  his  prisoners  had  none  of  them  fled  as  he  feared. 
But  how,  it  has  been  asked  by  recent  skeptical  critics,  could  Paul 
in  his  inner  prison  know  what  the  jailor  was  about  to  do?  In 
many  conceivable  ways,  without  supposing  any  supernatural 
communication.  Thus,  if  the  jailor  slept  at  the  door  of  '*  the  inner 
prison,"  which  suddenly  flew  open  when  the  earthquake  shook  the 
foundations  of  the  building ,  if  too,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  he 
uttered  some  cry  of  despair  on  seeing  the  doors  open  ;  and  if  the 
clash  of  the  steel,  as  the  aflfrighted  man  drew  it  hastilv  from  the 
scabbard,  was  audible  but  a  few  yards  off,  in  the  dead  midnight 
stillness,  increased  by  the  awe  inspired  in  the  prisoners  by  the 
miracle  —  what  difficulty  is  there  in  supposing  that  Paul,  perceiv- 
ing in  a  moment  how  matters  stood,  after  crying  out,  stepped 
hastily  to  him,  uttering  the  noble  entreaty  here  recorded  ?  Not 
less  flat  is  the  question,  why  the  other  liberated  prisoners  did  not 
make  their  escape ;  as  if  there  were  the  smallest  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how,  under  the- resistless  conviction  that  there  must  be 
something  supernatural  in  their  instantaneous  liberation  without 
human  hand,  such  wonder  and  awe  should  possess  them  as  to  take 
away  for  the  time  not  only  all  desire  of  escape^  but  even  all  thought 
on  the  subject.  29, 30.  then  he  oalM  fv  a  light  and  epranti  ii 
...  and  fell  down  hefore  Paul  and  Sliae,  and  brought  them  out 

and  eaid — How  graphic  this  rapid  su^ccession  of  minute  details, 
evidently  from  the  parties  themselves,  the  prisoners  and  the  jailor, 
who  would  talk  over  every  feature  of  the  scene  once  and  again,  in 
which  the  hand  of  the  Lord  had  been  so  marvelously  seen.  Sirs* 
what  HIHet  I  do  to  he  eaved?-*If  this  question  should  seem  in 
advance  of  any  light  which  the  jailor  could  be  supposed  to  pos- 
sess, let  it  be  considered  (i)  that  the  "  trembling  "  which  came  over 
him  could  not  have  arisen  from  any  fear  for  the  safety  of  his  pris* 
oners,  for  they  were  all  there ;  and  if  it  had,  he  would  rather  have 

J>roceeded  to  secure  them  again  than  leave  them,  to  fall  down  be* 
ore  Paul  and  Silas.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  plain  that  hie 
trembling  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  account  he  would  have 
to  render  to  the  magistrates.  Only  one  explanation  of  it  can  be 
given  — that  he  had  become  all  at  once  alarmed  about  his  spirit- 
ual state  and  that  though,  a  moment  before,  he  was  ready  to  plunge 
iDto  eternity  with  the  .guilt  of  self-murder  on  his  head,  without  a 
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iihought  of  the  sin  he  was  committing  and  its-  awful  coase- 
^)uences,  his  unfitness  to  appear  before  God,  ;nd  his  need  of 
salvation,  now  flashed  full  upon  his  soul  «nd  drew  from 
the  depths  of  his  spirit  the  cry  here  recorded.  If  still  it  t>e 
.^sked  how  it  could  take  such  definite  shape,  let  it  be  considered 
(2)  that  the  jailor  could  hardly  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
charges  on  which  these  men  had  been  imprisoned,  seeing  they  had 
/been  publicly  whipped  by  order  of  the  magistrates^  which  would 
fill  the  whole  town  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  including  that  strange 
•cry  of  the  demoniac  from  day  to  day — "  These  men  are  the  servants 
of  the  most  high  God,  which  show  unto  %u  the  vny  of  salvation  '*  — 
words  proclaiming  not  only  the  Divine  commission  of  the  preachers, 
but  the  news  of  salvation  they  were  sent  to  tell,  the  miraculous 
•expulsion  of  the  demon,  and  the  rage  of  her  masters.  All  this, 
indeed,  would  go  for  nothing  with  such  a  man,  until,  roused  by 
the  mighty  earthquake  which  made  the  building  to  rock  ;  then 
despair  seizing  him  at  the  sight  of  the  open  doors,  the  sword  of 
self-destruction  was  suddenly  arrested  by  words  from  one  of  those 
prisoners  such  as  he  would  never  imagine  could  be  spoken  in 
their  circumstances,  words  evidencing  something  Divine  about 
them.  Then  would  flash  across  him  the  light  of  a  new  discovery : 
"  That  was  a  true  cry  which  the  Pythoness  uttered,  '*  These  men 
are  the  servants  of  the  most  high  God,  which  show  unto  us  the 
way  of  salvation  ! "  That  I  now  must  know,  and  from  them,  as 
•divinely  sent  to  me,  must  I  learn  that  "way  of  salvation  !"  Sub- 
stantially, this  is  the  cry  of  every  awakened  sinner,  though  the 
(degree  of  light  and  the  depths  of  anxiedr  it  expresses  will  be  diffe- 
rent in  each  case.    31-34-  Believe  ei  the  Leitl  Jesve  Christ  ud 

ihou  Shalt  Im  saved.  The  brevity,  simplicity,  and  directness  ot 
this  reply  are,  in  the  circumstances,  singularly  beautiful.  Enough 
at  that  moment  to  have  his  faith  directed  simply  to  the  Saviour, 
with  the  assurance  that  this  would  bring  to  his  soul  the -needed 
and  sought  salvation  -—  the  how  being  a  matter  for  after  teaching. 
ThoM  Shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house.  See  Luke,  19.  la  Am 
they  spaks  anto  him  the  word  of  the  Lord  ~  unfolding  now, 

doubtless,  more  fully  what  '*  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  was  to  whom 
they  had  pointed  his  faith,  and  what  the  "  silvation  "  was  which 

this  would  bring  him.    aad  to  all  that  wero  in  Ms  hoase— who 

from  their  own  dwelling  (under  the  same  roof  no  doubt  with  the 
prison)  had  crowded  round  the  apostles,  aroused  first  by  the  earth- 
quake. (From  their  addressing  the  Gospel  message  '*to  all  that 
were  in  the  house"  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer  that  it  contained 
no  children,  but  merely  that  as  it  contained  adults  besides 
the  jailor  himself,  so  to  all  of  these,  as  alone  of  course 
fit  to  be  addressed,  they  preached  the  word).  Aad  he  tOOk 
tbem  —  the  word  implies  change  of  place,  the  saan  hovf  of  the 
alfht  aad  washed  their  stripes-- in  the  well  or  fountain  which 
was  within  or  near  the  precincts  of  the  prison.  [Hows,]  The 
mention  of  *'  the  same  hour  of  the  night "  seems  to  imply  that  they 
had  to  go  forth  into  the  open  air,  which,  unseasonable  as  the  hour 
was,  they  did.  These  bleeding  wounds  had  never  been  thought 
of  by  the  indifferent  jailor.    But  now,  when  his  whole  heart  was 
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opened  to  his  tptrituat  benefactors,  he  cannot  rest  until  he  ha* 
done  all  in  his  power  for  their  bodily  relief,  and  wai,  baptized  k% 
ami  an  hit,  ttraiabtway—  probably  at  the  same  fountain*  sinoe  i& 
took  place  "straightway  ;  '*  the  one  washing  on  his  part  being  im- 
mediately succeeded  by  the  other  on  theirs.    And  when  be  had 

braaiM  them  into  his  home,  ha  eet  meat  before  them  and  reJoioed» 

baHeviao  (i.  ^.,  as  the  expression  implies,  "  rejoiced  because  he 
had  believed")  In  CM — as  a  converted  heathen,  for  the  faith  of  a 
Jew  would  not  be  so  expressed.  [Alford.I  vrith  all  hie  bonea 
—  the  wondrous  change  on  himself  and  the  whole  house  61  ling  his 
soul  with  joy.  "  This  is  the  second  house  which,  in  the  Roma» 
city  of  Philippi,  has  been  consecrated  by  faith  in  Jesus,  and  oi 
which  the  inmates,  by  hospitable  entertainment  of  the  Gospel  wit- 
nesses, have  been  sanctified  to  a  new  beginning  of  domestic  life» 
pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God.  The  first  result  came  to  past- 
in  consequence  simply  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  the 
second    was    the    fruit    of    a    testimony    sealed    and   ennobls^^ 

by  suffering."  [Baumgartsn.]  35,  36.  when  it  was  day,  the 
Maaiatraiee   eent  the  eerieaata,  sayiag,  Let  tboee  men  ao 

'-^the  cause  of  this  change  can  only  be  conjectured.  When  tW 
commotion  ceased,  reflection  would  soon  convince  them  of  the  in- 
justice they  had  done,  even  supposing  the  prisoners  had  beenr 
entitled  to  no  special  privileges ;  and  if  rumour  reached  them  that 
the  prisoners  were  somehow  under  supernatural  protection,  they 
might  be  the  more  awed  into  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  them,  thf 
feeeper  (overjoyed  to  have  such  orders  to  execute)  told  tbls  .  •  •  to- 

Paal . . .  now  therefore . . .  |0  in  peace  ^Verv  differently  did 

Paul  receive  such  orders.  37.  Panl  eaid  unto  tnea  — to  the  ser, 
jeants  who  had  entered  the  prison  along  with  the  jailor,  that  thejr 
might  be  able  to  report  that  the  men  had  departed.  They  have 
benen  no  openly  —  The  publicity  of  the  injury  done  them,  exposing, 
their  naked  and  bleeding  bodies  to  the  rude  populace,  was  evir 
dently  the  most  stinging  feature  of  it  to  the  apostle's  delicate  feel- 
ing, and  to  this  accordingly  he  alludes  to  the  ThessaJonians, 
probably  a  year  after :  "  Even  after  we  had  suffered  before,  and 
were  tkamefuUy  entreated  (or  *  insulted ')  as  ye  know  at  Philippi  *' 
(i  Thessalonians,  2.  3).    nnoondenned  (unconvicted  on  trial),  bo-^ 

Ino  Ronane  (see  ch.  22. 28),  and  east  no  into  prison  ~  both  illegal. 

Of  Silas' citizenship,  if  meant  to  be  included,  we  know  nothing. 
and  now  do  they  thrust  ("hurry  '*)  us  oat  (see  Mark.  9.  38,  Creek) 
privily  ? —  Mark  the  intended  contrast  between  the  public  insult 
they  had  inflicted,  and  the  private  way  in  which  they  ordered  them 

to  be  off.   nay  verily  (no,  indeed) ;  but  let  tbem  com  tbeMoelvoa 

and  Mob  us  out — by  an  open  and  formal  act,  eauivalent  to  a  pub- 
lic declamtioh  of  their  innocence.  38.  tboy  reared  When  tboy 
tnard  tbey  were  Rounmo— their  authority  being  thus  imperiled; 
for  they  were  liable  to  an  action  for  what  they  bad  done.  39*  4a 
and  tbey  oaae  (in  person)  and  besouoht  tbem— not  to  complain 

of  them.    What  a  contrast  this  suppliant  attitude  of  the  pretors' 
of  Philippi  to  the  tjnrannical  air  with  which  they  had  the  day  be- 
fore treated  the  preachers  !    (See  Isaiah,  60.  14 ;  Revelation,  3.  9,)- 
tbem  out  ("  conducted  them  forth  from  the  prison  into  the^ 
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street,  as  insisted  on  '*)  aiid  desired  ("  requested  '0  then  to  depart 
eitef  tN  Oity — pethaps  fearing  again  to  excite  the  popuUcflL 
Aed  they  went  out  of  the  prieon—  Having  attained  their  obfecc— 
to  vindicate  their  civil  rights,  by  the  infraction  of  which,  in  this 
case,  the  Gospel  in  their  persons  had  been  illegally  affronted— 
they  had  no  mind  to  carry  the  matter  further.  Their  citiseosbip 
was  valuable  to  them  only  as  a  shield  against  unnecessary  injuries 
Id  their  Master's  cause.  What  a  beautiful  mixture  oi.dignUy  and 
utiekmess  is  this !  Nothing  secular,  which  may  be  turned  to  the 
■acoount  of  the  Gospel,  is  morbidly  disregarded ;  in  any  other  view, 
tething  of  this  nature  is  set  store  by — an  example,  this,  for  all 

ages,    and  entered  into  the  houee  of  Lydla--as  if  to  show  by  this 

leisurely  proceeding  that  they  had  not  been  made  lo  leave,  but 
were  at  full  liberty  to  consult  their  own  convenience,  and  wliea 
they  had  eeen  the  brethren—  not  only  her  family  and  the  jailor's, 
but  probably  others  now  gained  to  the  Gospel,  they  comforted 
Hiem— rather,  perhaps,  !* exhorted*'  them,  which  would  include 
comfort.  •*  Tfdf  assemily  of  believers  in  the  house  of  Lydia  was  the 
fhsi  Chuirh  that  had  been  founded  in  Europe^*  [  Baumoa&tbn.I 
and  departed  —  but  not  all;  for  two  of  the  company  remained 
behind  (see  ch.  17.  14);  Timolheus^  of  whom  the  Philippiani 
** learned  the  proof"  that  he  honestly  cared  for  their  state,  and  was 
truly  like-minded  with  St.  Paul,  **  serving  with  him  in  the  Gospel 
as  a  son  with  his  father**  (Philemon.  3.  19-33);  and  Luke.  ** whose 
praise  is  in  the  Gospel,"  though  he  never  praises  himseli  or  relates 
his  own  labours,  and  though  we  only  trace  his  movements  in  con^ 
nection  with  St.  Paul  by  the  change  of  a  pronoun,  or  the  uncon^ 
•cious  variation  of  his  style.  In  ch.  17,  the  narrative  is  again  in 
the  third  person,  and  the  pronoun  is  not  changed  to  the  second  till 
we  come  to  ch.  do.  5.  The  modesty  with  which  St.  Luke  leaves 
out  all  mention  of  his  own  labours  need  hardly  be  pointed  out 
We  shall  trace  him  again  when  he  rejoins  St.  Paul  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  His  vocation  as  a  physician  may  have  brought 
him  into  connection  with  these  contiguous  coasts  of-  Asia  and 
Europe,  and  he  may  (as  Mr  Smith  suggests,  '  Shipwreck,'  &c.) 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  exercising  his  professional  skill  as  a 
surgeon  at  sea*'*    [Hows.] 


CHAPTER  XVIL 
1-15.  At  Thbssalontca  thb  Success  of  Paih^'s  Preaching  En- 

t>ANGBaTNG    HIS    LlPE,  MB    f»   OlSPATCHBD    BY    NiGHT    TO   BbREA, 

WHERE  HIS  Message  meets  with  Enlightened  Acceptance — A 
Hostile  M ovembnt  from  Thessalonica  Occasions  his  Sitdden 
Dbpartctre  from  Berea  — He  arbivbb  at  Athens,  x.  friNO 
they  hadpaeeed  throngh  Amphlpolie— thirty-three  miles  south- 
west of  Phtlippi,  on  the  river  atrymon,  and  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  that  name,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  iEgean  sea.  and  AppOl* 
ienia — about  thirty  miles  south-west  of  Amphipolis;  but  the  ex- 
act site  is  not  known,  they  oamo  to  Theooatonioa— about  thirty- 
«even  miles  due  west  from  Appoilonia,  at  the  headof  the  Themaic 
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(or  Thetsalonian)  gulf,  at  the  north-westem  extremitj  of  tlie 
iEgean  sea  ;  the  principal  and  most  populous  city  in  Macedonia. 
**  We  see  at  once  how  appropriate  a  place  it  was  for  one  of  the  start- 
ing points  of  the  Gospel  in  Europe,  and  can  appreciate  the  foice 
of  what  Paul  said  to  the  Thessalonians  within  a  few  months  of  his 
departure  from  them :  *  From  you,  the, word  of  the  Lord  8ounde4 
fonh  Hlce  a  trumpet,  not  only  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  but  in  eveijf 
place' "  (i  tliessalonians,  i.  8).  [Hows.]  where  was  a  tyiia|«gM 
of  tba  lews -—implying  that  (as  at  Philippi)there  vrasnone  at  Am* 
phipolis  and  Appollonia.    2-4.  Paul,  as  his  manner  was— alwrn 

to  begin  with  the  Jews,  went  In  unto  them  — In  writing  to  th^ 
converts  but  a  few  months  after  this,  he  reminds  them  of  the  omr- 
age  and  superiority  to  indignity,  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  which  thi^ 
required  after  the  shameful  treatment  be  bad  so  lately  experieoced 
at  Philippi  (i  Thessalonians,  2.  2).  onening  and  alleginf  that  Christ 
nittst  needs  have  enfVBred,  lbe«—His  preaching,  it  seems,  was 
chiefly  expository,  and  designed  to  establish  from  the  old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  (i)  that  the  predicted  Messiah  was  to  be  a  suffer- 
ing and  djring,  and,  therefore,  a  rising  Messiah ;  (2)  that  this  Mes- 
siah was  none  other  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  eeneorted  ('*  cast  in 
their  lot")  with  PanI  and  Silas  — Cf.  2  Corinthians,  8.  5.  of  tbs 
eMef  women  —  female  prosel3rtes  of  distinction.  From  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  it  appears  that  the  converts  were 
neariy  all  Gentiles :  not  only  such  as  had  before  been  proselytes, 
who  would  be  gained  in  the  synagogue,  but  svch  as  up  to  that  time 
had  been  idolaters  (i  Thessalonians,  i.  9,  10).  During  his  stay, 
while  Paul  supported  himself  by  his  own  labour  (i  Thessalon- 
ia&s»  2.  9 ;  2  Thessalodians,  3.  7-9) ;  he  received  supplies  once 
and  again  from  the  Philippians,  of  which  he  makes  hoiiour-? 
able  acknowledgment  (Philippians,  4.  15,  16).  5-9.  the  JSWS 
...mOYed  with  envy — seeing  their  influence  undermined  by 
this  stranger,  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort  —  better,  perhaps, 
'*  worthless  market  people,"  i,  /.,  idle  loungers  about  the  market- 
place, of  indifferent  character,    having  gathered  a  company  — 

rather,  **  having  raised  a  mob."  assaulted  the  hOMSS  Of  JasOn  — 
with  whom  Paul  and  Silas  abode  (v.  7),  one  of  Paul's  kinsmen, 
apparently  (Romans,  16.  21),  and  from  his  name,  which  was 
sometimes  used  as  a  Greek  form  of  the  word  Joshua  [Grotius], 
probably  a  Hellenistic  Jew.  soooht  tO  bring  tfiem  (Jason's  lodg- 
ers) ont  to  the  people.  And  when  they  found  them  not,  they 
drew  Jason  and  oertain  brethren  unto  the  rulers— AV.,  "the 

politarchs ;  "  the  very  name  given  to  the  magistrates  of  Thessa- 
lonica  in  an  inscription  on  a  still  remaining  arch  of  the  citv — so 
minute  is  the  accuracy  of  this  history,    crying,  "thOSS  that  havo 

turned  the  wedd  upoide  down  "—  (See  ch.  16. 20).    all  do  contrary 

to  the  decrees  of  Cmsar,  &C.-- meaning,  probably,  nothing  but 
what  is  specified  in  the  next  words.    saWnfl . . .  there  Is  another 

king,  one  Jesus— (See  John,  19.  12).    having  taken  security  of 

Jason  and  of  the  other  ("the  others")— probably  making  them 
deposit  a  money-pledge  that  the  preachers  should  not  again  en- 
danger the  public  peace.  10-12.  the  brethren  immediately  sent 
awny  Paul  and  Silas  hy  night— for  it  would  have  been  as  ussiess 
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as  rash  to  attempt  any  further  preaching  at  that  time,  and  the  con- 
viction of  this  probably  made  his  friends  the  more  willing  to 
pledge  themselves  against  any  present  continuance  cf  missionary 
effort,  to  Berea —  fifty  or  sixty  miles  south-west  of  Thessalonica ; 
a  town  even  still  of  considerable  population   and   iniportance. 

These  were  mere  noble  than  those  in  Thessalonica.  The  com- 
parison is  between  the  Jews  of  the  two  places ;  for  the  triumphs 
of  the  Gospel  at  Thessalonica  were  mostly  amonff  the  (Entiles — 

<See  V.  2-4).    In  that  they  reoelved  the  word  with  all  reaiiness 

of  mind  —  heard  it  not  only  without  prejudice,  but  with  eager 
interest,  "in  an  honest  and  good  heart "  (Luke,  8. 15),  with  sincere 
desire  to  be  taught  aright  (see  John,  7.  17).    Mark  the  *' nobility" 

ascribed  to  this  state  of  mind,    searched  the  Scriptures  daily 

whether  these  things  were  so— whether  the  Christian  interpreta- 
tion which  the  apostle  put  upon  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  was 

the  true  one.    Therefore  many  of  them  belie¥eil— convinced  that 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  Paul  preached,  was  indeed  the  great 
Promise  and  Burden  of  the  Old  Testament.  From  this  it  is  un- 
deniable (i)  that  the  people^  no  less  than  the  ministers  of  the  Church, 
are  entitled  and  bound  to  seareh  the  Scriptures;  (2)  that  ih^y  are  entitled 
and  bound  to  jud^,  on  their  own  resfonstbiUiy^  whet  hi  r  the  teaching 
they  receive  from  the  ministers  of  the  Church  is  accord,  t:g  to  tkt  word 
'Of  God;  (3)  that  no  faith  but  such  as  results  from  personal  conviction 
ought  to  be  demanded  or  is  of  any  avail,     of  honOUraMo   WOOMa 

which  were  Greek,  and  of  men  (which  were  Greekr )  not  a  few. 

**The  upper  classes  in  these  European-Greek  and  Romanized 
towns  were  probably  better  educated  than  those  of  Acia  Minor." 
[Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica . . .  eaaM 
ihither  also — 'Mike  hunters  upon  their  prey,  as  they  had  done 
before  from  Iconium  to  Lystra."  [Hoavs.]  13,  14.  iMHiediately 
the  brethren — the  converts  gathered  at  Berea.    sent  away  ff^si 

— i-as  before  from  Jerusalem  (ch.  9.  30),  and  from  Thessalonica  («. 
10).  How  long  he  staid  at  Berea  we  know  not ;  but  as  we  know 
that  he  longed  and  expected  soon  to  return  to  the  Thessalonians 
>(i  Thessalonians.  2.  17),  it  is  probable  he  remained  some  weeks  at 
least,  and  only  abandoned  his  intention  of  revisiting  Thessalonica 
at  that  time  when  the  virulence  of  his  enemies  there,  stimulated 
by  his  success  at  Berea,  brought  them  down  thither  to  counter- 
work him.  to  go  as  it  WSI^e  to  the  sea'—  rather,  perhaps,  '*  in  the 
direction  of  the  sea."  Probably  he  Msyed  fixing  his  next  desti- 
nation till  he  should  reach  the  coast,  and  the  prot^idence  of  God 
should  guide  him  to  a  vessel  bound  for  the  destined  spot.  Ac- 
•cordingly,  it  was  only  on  arriving  at  Athens,  that  the  ccnvoy  of 
Berean  brethren,  who  had  gone  thus  far  with  him,  were  sent  back 
to  bid  Silas  and  Timothy  follow  him  thither.  Sttas  and  TIfllotiieaS 
abode  there  still  —  **  to  build  it  up  in  its  holy  faith,  to  be  a  comfort 
and  support  in  its  trials  and  persecutions,  and  to  give  it  such 
organization  as  might  be  necessary."  [Hows.]  Connecting  this 
with  the  apostle's  leaving  Timothy  and  Luke  at  Philippi  on  \aM 
own  departure  (see  ch.  16.  40),  we  may  conclude  that  this  wtas  his 
fixed  plan  for-  cherishing  die  first  beginning  of  tlie  Gospel  in 
European  localities,  and  organizing  the  converts.     Ttaiidlh«iis 
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must  have  soon  followed  the  apostle  to  Thessalonica,  the  bearer, 
probably,  of  one  of  the  Philippian  "  contributions  to  his  necessity  " 
(Philippians,  4.  15.  16),  and  from  thence  he  would  with  Silas  ac- 
company him  to  Berea.    15.  Silas  Md  Timotheas  to  oono  to  hlM 

with  all  OpOOd.  He  probably  wished  their  company  and  aid  in 
addressing  himself  to  so  new  and  great  a  sphere  as  Athens.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  added  that  he  "waited  for  them'*  there,  as  if  un- 
willing to  do  any  thing  till  they  came.  That  they  did  come,  there 
is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  (as  some  excellent  critics  do).  For 
though  Paul  himself  says. to  the  Thessalonians  that  he  "thought 
it  good  to  be  left  at  Athens  alone  "  (i  Thessalonians,  3.  i),  he  im- 
mediately adds,  that  he  "  sent  Timotheus  to  establish  and  comfort 
them  "  {v.  2) ;  meaning,  surelv,  that  he  dispatched  him  from  Athens 
back  to  Thessalonica.  He  had  indeed  sent  for  him  to  Athens ; 
but,  probably,  when  it  appeared  that  little  fruit  was  to  be  reaped 
there,  while  Thessalonica  was  in  too  interesting  a  state  to  be  left 
uncherished,  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  better  to  send  him  back 
again.  (The  other  explanations  which  have  been  suggested  seem 
less  satisfactory.)  Timotheus  rejoined  the  apodtle  at  Corinth 
(ch.  18.  5). 

IB-34.  Paul  at  Athens.  16, 17.  wholly  given  to  lilolatry— 
"  covered  with  idols ;  '*  meaning  the  city,  not  (he  inhabitants. 
Petronius^  a  contemporanr  writer  at  Nero  s  court,  says  satirically 
that  it  vras  easier  to  fina  a  god  at  Athens  than  a  man.  This 
"  stirred  the  spirit  **  of  the  apostle.  *'  The  first  impression  which 
the  master-pieces  of  man's  taste  for  art  left  on  the  mind  of  St. 
Paul  was  a  revolting  one,  since  all  this  majesty  and  beauty  bad 
placed  itself  between  man  and  his  Creator,  and  bound  him  the 
faster  to  his  gods,  who  were  not  God.  Upon  the  first  contact, 
therefore,  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  came  into  with  the  sublimest 
creations  of  human  art,  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghost — through 
which  they  have  all  to  pass  —  is  set  up  as  *  the  strait  gate,'  and  this 
must  remain  the  correct  standard  for  ever."  [Baumgarten.I  thoro- 

Ibre  disputed  (or "  discussed  ")  be  in  the  synagogue  with  the  Jews. 

The  sense  is  not,  '*  Therefore  went  he  to  the  Jews,"  because  the 
Gentile  Athenians  were  steeped  in  idolatry ;  but,  "  Therefore  set 
he  himself  to  lift  up  his  voice  to  the  Idol-cilv,  but,  as  his  manner 
was,  he  began  with  the  Jews.**  and  With  the  devout  persons  — 
Gentile  proselytes.    After  that.  In  the  market  (the  Ama,  or  place 

of  public  concourse)  dally  With  them  that  met  with  him  — or 

"came  in  his  way."  18-21.  certain  Of  the  Epicureans— a  well- 
known  school  o\  atheistic  materialists^  who  taught  that  pleasure 
was  the  chief  end  of  human  existence ;  a  principle  which  the 
more  rational  interpreted  in  a  refined  sense,  while  the  sensual  ex- 
plained it  in  its  coarser  meaning,  and  of  the  StoiCS  —  a  cele- 
brated school  of  severe  and  loftv  Pantheists^  whose  principle  was 
that  th^  universe  was  under  the  law  of  an  iron  necessity,  the 
spirit  of  which  was  what  is  called  the  Deity ;  and  that  a  passion- 
less conformity  of  the  human  will  to  this  law,  unmoved  by  all 
exterpal  circumstances  and  changes,  is  the  perfection  of  virtue. 
While  therefore  the  Stoical  was  in  itself  superior  to  the  Epicurean 

system,  both  were  alike  hostile  to  the  Gospel.    *'  The  two  enemieti 
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it  has  ever  had  to  contend  with  are  the  two  ruling  principles 
of  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  —  Pleasure  and  Prided  [Hows.] 
Wbtt  will  this  babbler  say?  The  word,  which  means  "  a  picker- 
up  of  seeds,"  bird-like,  is  applied  to  a  gatherer  and  retailer  of 
scraps  of  knowledge,  a  prater ;  a  general  term  of  contempt  for  anjr 
pretended  teacher,  a  setter  forth  of  Strange  gods—*'  demons,"  but 
in  the  Greek  (not  Jewish)  sense  of  "  objects  of  worship'*    becailSO 

be  preaohed  Jesus  and  tbe  resttrrectlon  — Not  as  if  they  thought' 

he  made  these  to  be  two  divinities:  the  strange  gods  were 
ythovak  and  the  Risen  Saviour ^  ordained  to  judge  the  world,    tbey 

took  hlfliy  and  broH||ht  bin  to  Areopagus  -^  "  the  hill  where  the  most 

awful  court  of  judicature  had  sat  from  time  immemorial,  to  pass 
sentence  on  the  greatest  criminals,  and  to  decide  on  the  most 
solemn  questions  connected  with  religion.  No  place  in  Athens 
was  so  suitable  for  a  discourse  on  the  mysteries  of  religion.*' 
[Hows.]  The  apostle,  however,  was  not  here  on  his  trials  but  to  ex- 
pound more  fully  what  he  had  thrown  out  in  broken  conversations 

in  the  Asora.  all  tbo  Athenians . . .  spent  their  tine  In  nothing 
else  but  to  tell  or  bear  sons  new  thing  —  /rV.,  "  newer  thing,"  as  if 

what  was  new,  becoming  presently  stale,  they  craved  something 
still  more  new.  [Bsngbl.]  This  lively  description  of  the  Athen- 
ian character  is  abundantly  attested  by  their  own  writers.  22. 
then  Paul  stood  ...and  said  — more  graphically,  "standing  in 
the  midst  of  Mars'  hill,  said."  This  prefatory  allusion  to  the  posi- 
tion he  occupied  shows  the  writer's  wish  to  bring  the  situation 

vividly  before  us.    [Baumgarten.I    I  peroeive  that  in  aU  things 

ye  are  too  superstitious — rather  (with  most  modern  interpreters 
and  the  ancient  Greek  ones),  "  in  all  respects  extremely  reveren- 
tial" or  "  much  given  to  religious  worship,"  a  conciliatory  and 
commendatory  introduction,  founded  on  his  own  observation  of 
the  symbols  of  devotion  with  which  their  city  was  covered,  and 
from  which  all  Greek  writers,  as  well  as  the  apostle,  inferred  the 
exemplary  religiousness  of  the  Athenians.  The  authorized  trans- 
lalion  would  imply  that  only  too  much  superstition  was  wrong,  and 
represents  the  apostle  as  repelling  his  hearers  in  the  very  first  sen- 
tence, whereas    the  whole   discourse   is  studiously  couUeous.) 

93.  as  I  passed  by  and  beheld  your  devotions— rather,  *'  the  object 

of  your  devotion,"  referring,  as  is  plain  from  the  next  words,  to 
their  works  of  art  consecrated  to  religion.  I  found  an  altar  ...  to 
tbe  (or  "an'')  unknown  Qod  —  erected,  probably,  to  commemorate 
some  Divine  interposition,  which  they  were  unable  to  ascribe  to  any 
known  deity.  That  there  were  such  altars,  Greek  writers  attest ; 
and  on  this  the  apostle  skillfully  fastens,  at  the  outset,  as  the  text 
of  his  discourse,  taking  it  as  evidence  of  that  dimness  of  religious 
conception  which,  in  virtue  of  his  better  light,  he  was  prepared  to 

dissipate,    wbon,  therefore,  ye  Ignorantly   worship  —  rather, 

"  whom,  therefore,  knowing  him  not,  ye  worship,*'  alluding  to  "  The 
Unknown  God."  bin  declare  ("announce")  I  unto  you.  This  it 
Uke  none  of  his  previous  discourses^  save  that  to  the  idolaters  of  Lycao* 
nia  (ch.  14. 15-17).  His  subject  is  not,  as  in  the  synagogues,  the 
Messiahdiip  of  Jesus,  but  the  liyinq  God,  In  opposition  to  the 
materialistic  and  pantheistic  polytheism  of  Greece  which  subverted 
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all  tnie  religion.  Nor  does  he  come  with  speculoHon  on  this  pro- 
found subject  —  of  which  they  had  had  enough  from  others*— but 
an  authoritative  **  announcement*' of  Him.  after  whom  they  were 

S oping,  not  giving  him  any  name,  however,  nor  even  naming  the 
viour  Himself,  but  unfolding  the  true  character  of  both  as  thev 

were  able  to  receive  it.    24. 25.  Qodttiat  made  the  world  and  aH 

tharoln  —  The  most  profound  philosophers  of  Greece  were  unable 
to  conceive  any  real  distinction  between  God  and  the  universe. 
Thick  darkness,  therefore,  behoved  to  rest  on  all  their  religious 
conceptions.  To  dissipate  this  the  apostle  sets  out  with  a 
sharp  statement  of  the  fact  of  creation  as  the  central  principle  of 
all  true  religion  —  not  less  needed  now  —  against  the  transcen- 
dental idealism  of  our  day.  teeinf  he  \%  Lord  (or  Sovereign)  of 
boavea  and  earth  —  holding  in  free  and  absolute  subjection  all  the 
works  of  His  hands,  presiding  in  august  royalty  over  them,  as  well 
as  pervading  them  all  as  the  principle  of  their  being.  How  differ- 
ent this  from  the  blind  Force  or  Fate  to  which  all  creatures  were 
regarded  als  in  bondage!  dwelletb  ttOt  In  templei  made  With 
banilt.  This  thought,  so  familiar  to  Jewish  ears  (i  Kings,  8.  27  ; 
Isaiah,  66.  i,  2 ;  ch.  7.  48),  and  so  elementary  to  Christians, 
would  serve  only  more  sharply  to  define  to  his  heathen  audience 
the  spiritualitv  of  that  living,  personal  God,  whom  he  announced 
to  them.    Neither  la  worshipea  with  (*'  ministered  unto,"  '*  served 

by")  men's  hands,  as  though  he  needed  any  thing --No  less  fa- 
miliar as  this  thought  also  is  to  us.  even  fVom  the  earliest  times  of 
the  Old  Testament  (Job.  35. 6-8  :  Psalm  16. 2.  3 ;  50..  12-14 ;  Isaiah, 
40.  14-18),  it  would  pour  a  flood  of  light  upon  any  candid  heathen 
mind  that  heard  it.  Seeing  he  C*  he  himself ")  giveth  to  all  llfB,  and 
breath,  and  all  things  —  Tne  Giver  of  all  surely  cannot  be  depend- 
ent for  aught  upon  the  receivers  of  all  (i  Chronicles,  29.  14).  This 
is  the  culminating  point  of  a  pure  Theism.    26,  27.  and  hath  made 

of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  fhee  of  the  earth 

—  Holding  with  the  Old  Testament  teaching,  that  in  the  blood  is 
the  life  (Genesis,  9.  4;  Leviticus,  17.  11 :  Deuteronomy,  12.23),  the 
apostle  sees  this  life-stream  of  the  whole  human  race  to  be  one, 
flowing  from  one  source.  [Baumgarten.I  and  hath  determined 
the  times  befbre  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation— 

The  apostle  here  opposes  both  Stoical  Fate  and  Epicurean  Chance, 
ascribing  the/m<»£rand  localities  in  which  men  and  nations  flour- 
ish to  the  Sovereign  will  and  pre-arrangements  of  a  living  God. 

that  they  should  seek  the  Lord —That  is  the  high  end  of  all  these 

arrangements  of  Divine  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Love.  If  haply  they 
might  ftel  after  him  (as  men  gropi^  their  way  in  the  dark)  antf 
And  him  —  a  lively  picture  of  the  murky  atmosphere  of  Natural 

Religion,  though  he  be  not  far  fk'om  every  one  of  us — The  diffi- 
culty of  finding  God  outside  the  pale  of  revealed  religion  lies  not 
in  His  distance  from  us  but  in  our  distance  from  Him,  through 

the  blinding  effect  of  sin.    28.  For  In  Him  we  Nve,  and  move,  and 

bavo  our  being  (or,  more  briefly,  "  exist ").  This  means,  not  merely, 
•Whhout  Him  we  have  no  /i/Jr,  nor  that  motion  which  evenr  inani- 
mate nature  displays,  nor  even  exist^ie  itself  [Meyek],  but  that 
God  is  the  living  imminent  Principle  of  all  these  iti  men.    as  Ctr* 
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tall  alM  of  your  own  poets  have  taJd,  For  we  are  alee  Me  ^^ 

spring  —  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  line,  word  for  word,  of  an  astro- 
nomical poem  of  Aratus^  a  Greek  countryman  of  the  apostle's,  and 
his  predecessor  by  about  three  centuries.  But  as  he  hints,  the 
same  sentiment  is  to  be  found  in  other  Greek  poets.  They  meant 
it  doubtless  in  ^pantheistic  sense  but  the  truth  which  it  expresses 
the  apostle  turns  to  his  own  purpose  —  to  teach  a  pure,  personal, 
spiritual  Theism.  (Probably  during  his  quiet  retreat  at  Tarsus, 
ch.  9.  30,  revolving  his  special  vocation  to  the  Gentiles,  he  gave 
himself  to  the  study  of  so  much  Greek  literature  as  might  be  turned 
to  Christian  account  in  his  future  work.  Hence  this  and  his  other 
quotations  from  the  Greek  poets,  i  Corinthians,  15.  33 ;  Titus,  i. 


12.)   29.  Forasneeh  then  as  we  are  the  offering  of  God,  we  oaaU 

■Ot  to  think  —  The  courtesy  of  this  ianpioge  is  worthy  of  notice,  tast 

the  Godheail  is  like  unto  gold,  or  eilver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art 


and  man's  device  —  ("  graven  by  the  art  or  device  of  man  '*).  One 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  apostle  would  here  point  to  those  match* 
less  monuments  of  the  plastic  art,  in  gold  and  silver  and  costliest 
stone  which  lay  so  profusely  beneath  and  around  him.  The  more 
intelligent  Paffan  Greeks  no  mor&  pretended  that  these  sculptured 
gods  and  goddesses  were  real  deities,  or  even  their  actual  like- 
nesses, than  Romanish  Christians  do  their  images;  and  Paul 
doubtless  knew  this ;  yet  here  we  find  him  condemning  all  such 
efforts  visibly  to  represent  the  invisible  God.  How  shamefully 
inexcusable  then  are  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  in  paganiz- 
ing the  worship  of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  encouragement  of 
pictures  and  images  in  religious  service  !  (In  the  eighth  century, 
the  second  council  of  Nicea  decreed  that  the  image  of  God  was  as 

S roper  an  object  of  worship  as  God  himself.)  30.  the  times  of 
lie  ignorance  God  winked  at— /^.,  (and  far  better)  "overlooked,** 
u  ^.,  bore  with,  without  interposing  to  punish  it,  otherwise  than  suf- 
fering the  debasing  tendency  of  Stt<£  worship  to  develop  itself  (Cf.  ch, 
14. 16,  and  see  Romans,  i.  24,&c.l  but  now — that  a  new  light  was 
risen  upon  the  world,  commandeth— ^.<^..  "  That  duty,  all  along 
lying  upon  man  estranged  from  his  Creator  but  hitherto  only  silently 
recommending  itself  and  little  felt,  is  now  pereinptory.    aJI  men 

everywhere  to  repent  (Cf.  Colossians,  i.  6,  23;  Titus,  i.  xi)— a 

tacit  allusion  to  the  narrow  precincts  of  favoured  Judaism,  within 
which  immediate  and  entire  repentance  was  ever  urged.  The 
word  "  repentance  "  is  here  used  (as  in  Luke,  13.  3,  5 ;  15.  10)  in 
its  most  comprehensive  sense  of  **  repentance  unto  life."     31. 

Beoause  he  bath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he  will  Judge  the 

world  —  Such  language,  beyoiM  doubt,  teaches  that  the  judgment 
will,  in  its  essence,  be  a  solemn  judicial  assize  held  upon  all  man- 
kind at  once.    "  Aptly  is  this  uttered  on  the  Ar«opagus,  the  seat  oi 

judgment."  [Bengel.]  by  that  man  whom  he  bath  ordained— 
(Cf.  John,  5.  22,  23,  27;  ch.  10.  42).  whereof  be  bath  given 
assuraaos  unto  all  msa.  In  thai  be  bath  raised  bim  from  the  dead 

— the  most  patent  evidence  to  mankind  at  large  of  the  judicial 
authority  with  which  the  Risen  One  is  clothed.    32-34-  wbea  tboy 

beard  of  the  reeorreotlon  of  the  dead,  eome  mooked— As  the 

Greek  religion  was  but  the  glorification  of  the  present  life,  by  the 
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worship  of  all  its  mosi  beftoteous  fonns,  the  Resttirectibn/ which* 
presupposes  the  vanitj  of  the  present  life  and  is  nothing  but  life 
out  of  the  death  of  all  that  sin  has  blighted,  oould  hare  no  charmr 
for  the  true  Greek.  It  gave  the  death-blow  to  his  fundamental 
and  most  cherished  ideas;  nor  until  these  were  seen  to  be  false 
and  fatal,  could  the  resurrection,  and  the  Gospel  of  which  it  was 
a  primaiy  doctrine,  seem  otherwise  than  ridiculous.  8o  PaiI 
ieptrted  —  Whether  he  would  have  opened,  to  any  extent,  the 
Gospel  scheme  in  this  address,  if  he  had  not  been  interrupted, 
or  whether  he  reserved  this  for  exposition  afterward  to  earnest 
inquirers,  we  cannot  tell.    Only  the  speech  is  not  to  be  judged  of 

as  quite  complete,   rthars  saki,  We  will  hear  tkM  again  of  this — 

"  an  idle  compliment  to  Paul  and  an  opiate  to  their  consciences, 
such  as  we  often  meet  with  in  our  own  day.  They  probably,  like 
Felix,  feared  to  hear  more,  lest  they  should  be  constrained  to 
believe  unwelcome  truths  (ch.  24.  25 ;  and  Cf.  Matthew,  13.  15)." 

[Webstkr  &  Wilkinson.]  Howbeit,  certain  men  elave  nntohlni 
—  instead  of  mocking  or  politely  waiving  the  subject,  having 
listened  eagerly  they  joined  themselves  to  the  apostle  for  further 
instruction  ;  and  so  they  "  believed."  Dlenytluetne  Areofiaglte — 
a  member  of  that  august  tribunal.  Ancient  tradition  says  he  was 
placed  by  the  apostle  over  the  little  flock  at  Athens.  "  Certainly 
the  number  of^  converts  there  and  of  men  fit  for  office  in  the 
church  was  not  so  great  that  there  could  be  much  choice." 
[Olshausen.]  a  woman  named  Damarle— not  certainly  one  of 
the  apostle's  audience  on  the  Areopagus,  but  won  to  the  faith 
either  before  or  after.  Nothing  else  is  known  of  her.  Of  any 
further  labours  of  the  apostle  at  Athens  and  bow  long  he  staid  we 
are  not  informed.  Cenainlv  he  was  not  driven  away.  But  "  it  is 
a  serious  and  instructive  MCt  that  the  mercantile  population  of 
Thessalonica  and  Corinth  received  the  message  of^  God  with 
greater  readiness  than  the  hi^ly  educated  and  polished  Athen- 
ians. Two  letters  to  the  Thessalonians  and  two  to  the  Corinthians 
remain  to  attest  the  flourishing  state  of  those  churches.  But  we 
possess  no  letter  written  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Athenians ;  and  we  do 
not  read  that  he  was  ever  in  Athens  again."    [Hows.] 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
1*22.  Paul's  amuval  and  labours  at  Corinth,  where  he  is* 

REJOINED  BV  SiLAS  AND  TlMOTICY,  AND,  UNDER  DiVlNE  EN- 
COURAGEMENT, MAKES  A  LONG  STAY  —  AT  LENGTH,  RETRACING 
HIS  STEPS  BY  EpHESUS,  CiCSAREA  AND  JERUSALEM,  HE  RETURNS 
FOR    THE  LAST  TIME  TO  AnTIOCH,  THUS  COMPLETING  HIS   SECOND 

MISSIONARY  jotniMEY.  1-4.  oanM  to  Corinth  —  rebuilt  by  Julius 
Caesar,  on  the  isthmus  between  the  iEgean  and  Ionian  seas ;  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia,  and  the  residence  of  the 
proconsul ;  a  large  and  populous  mercantile  city,  and  the  centre 
of  commerce  alike  for  east  and  west ;  having  a  considerable  Jewish 
population,  larger,  probably,  at  this  time  than  usual,  owing  to  the 
banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Rome  by  Clandins  C«aar  (v.  a).    Such- 
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a  city  was  a  noble  .field  for  the  Gospel,  which,  once  established 
there,  would  naturally  difiiise  itself  iar  and  wide,  a  Jew . .  • 
AllMila  . . .  with  his  wifil  Prisollia.  From  these  Latin  names  one 
would  conclude  that  they  had  resided  so  long  in  Rome  as  to  sink 
their  Jewish  £aunily  names.    iNHra  in  PoatM  —  the  most  easterly 

Srovince  of  Asia  Minor,  stretching  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Hack  Sea.  From  this  province  there  were  Jews  at  Jerusalem  on 
the  great  Pentecost  (ch.  2.  9),  and  the  Chrisdans  of  it  are  included 
among  "  the  strangers  of  the  dispersion,"  to  whom  Peter  addressed 
his  first  Epistle  (i  Peter;  i.  i).  Whether  this  couple  were  convert' 
ed  before  Paul  made  their  acquaintance,  commentators  are  much 
divided.  They  may  have  brought  their  Christianity  with  them  from 
Rome  [OlshausbnJ,  or  Paul  may  have  been  drawn  to  them  merely 
by  like  occupation,  and,  lodging  with  them,  have  been  the  instm- 
ment  of  their  conversion.  [Meyer.]  They  appear  to  have  been 
in  good  circumstances,  and  after  traveling  much,  to  have  even- 
tually settled  at  Ephesus.  The  Christian  friendship,  now  first 
formed,  continued  warm  and  unbroken,  and  the  highest  testimony 
is  once  and  again  borne  to  them  by  tlvs  apostle.  Gladios,  Ibe. — 
This  edict  is  almost  certainly  that  mentioned  by  Sutiomus,  in  his 
life  of  this  Emperor  (ch.  25).  tait-makars  —  manufacturers, 
probably,  of  those  hair-cloth  tents  supplied  by  the  goats  of  the 
apostle's  native  province,  and  hence,  as  sold  in  the  markets  of  the 
Levant,  called  dlicium.  Every  Jewish  youth,  whatever  the  pecuni- 
ary circumstances  of  his  parents,  was  taught  some  trade  (see  Luke, 
2.  42),  and  Paul  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  work  at  that  which 
he  had  probably  been  bred  to,  partly  that  he  might  not  be  burden- 
some to  the  churches,  and  partly  that  his  motives  as  a  minister  of 
Christ  might  not  be  liable  to  misconstruction.  To  both  these  he 
makes  frequent  reference  in  his  Epistles,  the  Qreeke— i.  i^  Gen- 
tile prosel3rtes ;  for  to  the  heathen,  as  usual,  be  only  turned  when 
rejected  by  the  Jews  (v,  6).  5, 6.  And  when  Silas  and  TlMOtbeae 
were  ceme  from  Macedonia  —  1.  /.,  from  Thessalonica,  whither  Silas 
had  probably  accompanied  Timothy  when  sent  back  from  Athens 
(see  ch.  17. 15).  Paul  was  preeeed  in  the  spirit —•  rather  (according 
to  what  is  certainly  the  true  reading),  '*  was  pressed  with  the  word ; 
expressing  not  only  his  zeal  and  assiduitv  in  preaching  it,  but 
some  inward  pressure  which  at  this  time  he  experienced  in  the 
work  (to  convey  which,  more  clearly  was  probably  the  origin  of 
the  common  reading).  What  that  pressure  was  we  happen  to 
know,  with  singular  minuteness  and  vividness  of  description,  from 
the  apostle  himself,  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and 
Thessalonians  (i  Corinthians,  2. 1-5  ;  i  Thessalonians,  3.  i-io).  He 
had  come  away  from  Athens,  as  he  remained  there  in  a  depressed 
and  anxious  state  .of  mind,  having  there  met  for  the  first  time,  with 
unwilling  Gentile  ears.  He  continued,  apparently  for  some  timsi 
labouring  alone  in  the  synagogue  of  Corinth,  full  of  deep  and 
anxious  solicitude  for  his  Thessalonian  converts.  His  early 
ministry  at  Corinth  was  coloured  by  these  feelings.  Self  deeply 
abased,  his  power  as  a  preacher  was  more  than  ever  felt  to  lie  in 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit.  At  length  Silas  and  Timotheus 
arrived  with  exhili rating  tidings  of  we  faith  and  love  of  his 
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Thessalonian  childrBB«  a^d  of  thoir*  etmeit  longings  again 
to  see  tlieir  lather  in  Christ ;  b^^ningwith  them  also,  la  tolcen 
of  Uieir  love  and  duty,  a  pecuniary  contribution  forthe  supply 
of  his  wants.  This  seems  to  have  so  lifted  him  as  to  put  new 
life  and  vigor  into  his  ministry.  He  now  wrote  his  First  Epistlb 
TO  THB  Thbssalonians,  in  which  the  **  pressure  "  which  resulted 
from  all  this  strikingly  appears.  (See  Introduction  to  i  Thes- 
salonians.)  Such  emotions  are  known  only  to  the  ministers 
of  Christ,  and  even  of  them,  only  to  such  as  '*  travail  in  birth 
until  Christ  be  formed  in  their  hearers."    Yoar  blood  be  vpM 

r«r  owe  heads,  4c.    See  JSzekiel,  33.  4,  9.   ftwm  heneeforth 
will  go  unto  the  Gentiles :  (Cf.  ch.  f),  46.)   7, 8.  be  depart* 
ei  thence,   and  entered  inte  a  certain  man's  house,  named 

Jaetns  —  not  changing  his  lodging,  as  if  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
up  to  this  time  were  with  the  opponents  of  the  apostle  [Alford], 
but  merely  ceasing  any  more  to  testify  in  the  synagogue,  and 
henceforth  carrying  on  his  labours  in  this  house  of  Justus, 
which  "  joining  hard  to  the  synagogue,"  would  be  easily  access 
sible  to  such  of  its  worshippers  as  were  still  open  to  light. 
Justus,  too,  being  probably  a  proselyte,  would  more  easily  draw 
a  mixed  audience  than  the  synagogue.  From  this  time  forth 
conversions  rapidly  increased.    Gnspns,  the  ohtof  ruler  of  the 

synagofue,  believed  on  the  Lord  with  aH  Ms  house— an  event 

"  felt  to  be  so  important  that  the  apostle  deviated  from  his  usual 
practice  (i  Corinthians,  i.  14-16)  and  baptized  him,  as  well  as 
Caius  (Gains)  and  the  household  of  Stephanas,  with  his   own 

hand."  [Hows.]    many  of  the  Corinthians  believed  and  were 

iiailtized  —  the  beginnings  of  the  church  gathered    there.    9-1 1. 

Then  spake  the  Lord  to  Paul ...  by  a  vision,  Be  not  aflrald ...  no 
man  sliall  set  on  thee  to  hurt  thee,  40.    From  this  it  would  seem 

that  these  signal  successes  were  stirring  up  the  wrath  of  the  un- 
believing Jews,  and  probably  the  apostle  feared  being  driven  by 
violence,  as  before,  from  this  scene  of  such  promising  labour. 
He  is  reassured,  however,  from  above,  i  have  much  people  in 
this  oity  —  **  whom  in  virtue  of  their  election  to  eternal  life  He 
already  designates  as  His"  (Cf.  ch.  13.  48J.  [Baumoarten].    eou- 

tlnued  there  a  yoar  and  six  months—- the  whole  period  of  this 

stay  at  Corinth,  and  not  merely  up  to  what  is  next  recorded.  During 
some  pat  t  of  this  period  he  wrote  his  Second  Efistls  to  the  Thes- 
SALONIANS.  (See  Introduction  to  2  Thessalonians.)  x»-i7.  when 
SalilO  was  tbs  deputy — "  the  proconsul."  See  ch.  13.  7.  He  was 
brother  to  the  celebrated  philosopher  Seneca,  the  tutor  of  Nero, 
who  passed  sentence  of  death  on  both,  contrary  to  the  (Jewish) 
law  —  probably  in  not  requiring  the  Oendles  to  be  circumcised. 
If  it  were  a  matter  of  wrong  or  wiched  lewdness — any  offense  pun- 
ishable by  the  magistrate,  if  It  he  a  iiaostiiki  of  words  and  namee, 
and  of  your  law, . . .  i  will  be  no  Judfc,  4o.  —  in  this  only  la>#ig 

down  the  proper  limits  of  his  office,  drove  them,  4c.  —  annoyed 
at  such  a  case,  all  the  Srcoks — the  Gentile  spectators,  tooll  SOS- 
tlienos  —  perhaps  the  successor  of  Crispns,  and  certainly  the  head 
of  the  accusing  party.  It  is  ^ery  imprdbable  that  this  was  the  same 
Sdithenes  as  the  apostle  afterward  calls  his  "brother."  x  Corin- 
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thiams,  i.  x.  «Ml  teaft  Mn  b0lbr«  tlie  ittd|SMt-M«t^ttiidfir  tibt 
veiy  eve  of  the  Judge.     AmI  Galli«  C«r«d  lor  MM  tf  tiMM  tMsft 

•—notning  loath,  perhaps,  to  see  these  turbulent  Jews,  for  whom 
probably  he  felt  contempt,  themselves  getting  what  th^  hoped 
to  inflict  on  another,  and  indifferent  to  whatever  was  bejrond 
the  range  of  his  office  and  case.  His  brother  ealogiaes  his  loving 
and  lovable  manners.  Religious  indifference,  under  the  influence 
of  an  easy  and  amiable  temper,  re-appears  from  age  to  age.  xS. 
Rail . . .  tarried ...  yet  a  good  wkile.  During  his  long  residence 
at  Corinth  Paul  planted  other  churches  in  Achaia(3  Corinthians,  i. 

\\    thM  took  . . .  leave  ef  the  bretlireR,  and  eailed .  • .  Mn 

(rather,  "for")  Syria— -tb  Antioch,  the  starting  point  of  all  the 
missions  to  the  Gentiles,  which  he  feels  to  be  for  the  present  con- 
cluded, with  bim  Priseilla  aad  Aqeila.  In  this  order  the  names 
occur  in  v.  26  (according  to  the  true  reading) ;  Romans.  16,  3  ;  2 
Timothy,  4.  19 ;  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  wife  was  the  mote 
prominent  and  helpful  to  the  Church.  Silas  and  Timotheus 
doubtless  accompanied  the  apostle,  as  also  Erastus,  Gains,  and 
Aristarchus  (ch.  19.  2t,  29).  Of  Silas,  as  Paul's  associate,  we 
read  no  more.  His  name  occurs  last  in  connection  with  St. 
Peter  and  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  [Webster  &  Wil« 
KIN50N.]  haviif  ahern  Ida  head  !■  Ceaehrea-^the  eastern  har- 
bour of  Corinth,  about  ten  miles  distant,  where  a  church  had  been 
formed  (Romans,  t6.  i).  for  be  (Paul)  bad  a  VOW — That  it  was  the 
Nazarite  vow  (Numbers,  6)  is  not  likely.  It  was  probably  one  made 
in  one  of  his  seasons  of  difficulty  or  danger,  in  prosecution  <^ 
which  he  cuts  off  his  hair  add  hastens  to  Jerusalem  to  offer  the  re- 
quisite sacrifice  within  the  prescribed  thirty  days  (Josephus'  Jem-^ 
isk  War^  ii.  15.  x).  This  explains  the  haste  with  which  he  leaves 
Ephesus  (v.  21),  and  the  subsequent  observance,  on  the  recommefr* 
dation  of  the  brethren,  of  a  similar  vow  (ch.  21.  24).  This  one  at 
Corinth  was  voluntary,  and  shows  that  even  in  heathen  countries 
he  systematically  studied  the  prejudices  of  his  Jewish  brethren. 
X9.  lie  oane  to  EpheaM  —  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  ^ 
Asia  (see  introduction  to  Epistle  to  Ephesians).  It  was  a  sail, 
right  across  from  the  west  to  the  east  side  of  the  i^gean  sea,  of 
some  eight  or  ten  days,  with  a  fair  wind,    left  theiB  (Aquila  SAd 

Priseilla)  there,  bat  he  biaiself  entered  iato  the  ayaamae  — 

merely  taking  advantage  of  the  vessel  putting  in  there,  aad  rM- 
aoaed  with  the  Jewa  —  the  Unse  here  not  being  the  usual  one  de- 
noting  fi^wAViitMa  action  (as  in  ch.  xy.  2 ;  18.  4),  but  that  expiestinig 
a  transient  act.  He  had  been  forbidden  to  preach  the  word  in 
Asia(ch.  x6.  6),  but  he  would  not-  consider  that  as  precluding  this 
passiog  exercise  of  his  ministry  when  Providence  brought  him  to 
its  capital ;  nor  did  it  follow  that  the  prohibition  was  still  in  force, 
20.  vMa  tbey  deeJred  Mai  to  tarry — The  Jews  seldom  rose  against 
th^  Gospel  till  the  successfal  preaching  of  it  stirred  them  ap, 
and  there  was  no  time  for  that  here.  21.  T  meet . . .  keep  thla  HmmI 
— probably  Pentecost,  presenting  a  noble  opportunity  for  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,    bat  i  will  retara  --  the  fulfillment  of  which  piea»- 

iae  is  recorded  (ch.  19.  i).    Aad  adiea  be  bad  leaded  at  Gaaaraa— 

where  he  left  the  vessel.    2a.  aad  ^eae  ep  (1.  r.,  to  JeruMlem) 
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ttlvtod  the  OhlTDll — In  these  few  words  does  the  historian  dis* 
patch  the  apostle's  fourth  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conver- 
sion. The  expression  **  going  ttff'  is  invariably  used  of  a  journey 
to  the  metropolis ;  and  thence  he  naturaliv  "  went  dvwn  to  Anti- 
och."  Perhaps  the  vessel  reached  too  late  for  the  feast,  as  ho 
seems  to  have  done  nothing  in  Jerusalem  b^ond  *'  saluting  the 
church/*  and  privately  ofTering  the  sacrifice  witn  which  his  vow  (v. 
i8)  would  conclude.  It  is  left  to  be  understood,  as  on  his  arrii^ 
from  his  first  missionary  tour,  that  "  when  he  was  come,  and  had 
gathered  the  church  together,  he  rehearsed  all  that  God  had  done 
with  him  "  (ch.  14.  27)  on  this  his  second  missionary  journey, 

PAUL'S  THIRD  AND  LAST  MISSIONARY  JOURNEY. 

VER.   23  —  CH.   XXL    16. 

23.  He  Visits  the  Churches  of  Galatia  and  Phrvgia.  and 
after  be  had  epeat  eoaie  time  there  ^  but  probably  not  long,    he 

departed  —  little  thinking,  probably,  he  was  never  more  to  return 

to  Antioch.   we«t  ovdr  ul . . .  Ralnia  aad  Phrygia  la  order — vis- 

iting  the  several  churches  in  succession.  See  ch.  16.  6.  Galatia 
is  mentioned  first  here,  as  he  would  come  to  it  first  from  Antioch. 
It  was  on  this  visitation  that  he  ordained  the  weekly  collection  (i 
Corinthians,  16.  i,  2)  which  has  been  since  adopted  generally,  and 
converted  into  a  public  usage  throughout  Christendom.  Timo- 
theus  and  Erastus,  Gains  and  Aristarchus,  appear  to  have  accom- 

f>anied  him  on  this  journey  (ch.  19.  22, 29  ;  3  Corinthians,  i.  i),  and 
rom  2  Corinthians  we  mav  presume,  Titus  also.    The  details  of 
this  visit,  as  of  the  former  (ch.  16.  6X  are  not  given. 

24-28.  Episode  concermino  Apollos  at  Ephesus  and  in 
AcHAiA.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  inci- 
dental narratives  in  this  precious  history.    24,  25.  a  . . .  Jew  aaaied 

ApaNoe  (io  contnction  from  ApoUonius)  bora  at  Alexaadria— the 
celebrated  city  of  Egypt  on  the  S.  £.  shore  of  the  Mediterranean* 
called  after  its  founder,  Alexander  the  Great.  Nowhere  was  there 
such  a  fusion  of  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Oriental  peculiarities,  and  an 
intdligent  Jew  educated  in  that  city  could  hardly  fail  to  manifest 
all  these  elements  in  his  mental  character,  eloqaeal  —  turning  his 
Alexandrian  culture  to  hiffh  account  aad  aiifilty  la  the  OOrlp* 
tarea — his  eloquence  enabling  him  to  express  clearly  and  enforce 
ekillftilly  what,  as  a  Jew,  he  had  gathered  from  a  diligent  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  eaaieto  Epheeae  — on  what  er- 
rand  is  not  known.  Tbie  auia  wae  laetraoted  la  the  way  of  the 
Lord . . :  kaowlag  oaly  the  baptieai  of  Joba—  He  was  instructed, 

probably,  by  some  disciple  of  the  baptist,  in  the  whole  circle  of 
John's  teaching  concerning  Jesus,  but  no  more  ;  he  had  yet  to  learn 
the  new  light  which  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  Pentecost  had 
thrown  upon  the  Redeemer's  death  and  resurrection ;  as  appears 
from  ch.  19.  2,  3.  behig  ferveat  la  the  epirH—  His  heart  warm, 
and  conscious,  probably,  of  his  gifts  and  attainments,  he  burned  to 
impart  to  others  the  truth  he  luul  himself  received.  •  he  epako  aad 
taaabt  dlllQeatly —  rather,  '*accuratelv"  (it  is  the  same  word  as  is 
rendered  '*  perfectly*'  in  v.  26).     26.  speak  boldly  la  tbo  oyaa* 

gofae,  wboai  whoa  Aqalia  aad  PriaoIHa  beard— joying  to  observe 
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the  extent  of  Scripture  knowledge  and  evangelical  truth  which  he 
di8pla3red,  and  the  fervency,  courage  and  eloquence  with  which 
he  preached  the  Uuth.    tll^  took  Mn  unto  tbon  (privately)  aad 

oxpovndod  iiiito  him  tho  way  of  8od  more  perfoctly  —  opening  up 

those  truths,  to  him  as  yet  unknown,  on  which  the  spirit  had  shed 
such  glorious  light.  (In  what  appears  to  be  the  true  reading  of 
this  verse,  PrisciUa  is  put  before  Aquila,  as  in  v.  i8,  which  see  ; 
she  being  probably  the  more  intelligent  and  devoted  of  the  two.) 
One  cannot  but  observe  how  providential  it  was  that  this  couple 
should  have  been  left  at  Ephesus  when  Paul  sailed  thence  for 
Syria ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  chiefly  to  pave  the  way  for  the  better 
understanding  of  this  episode  that  the  fact  is  expressly  men- 
tioned by  the  historian  in  v.  19.  We  see  here  also  ab  ex- 
ample of  not  only  lay  agency  (as  it  is  called)  but  female  agency 
of  the  highest  kind  and  with  the  most  admirable  (hiit.  Nor 
can  one  help  admiring  the  humility  and  teachableness  of 
so  gifted  a  teacher  in  sitting  at  the  feet  of  a  Christian  woman  and. 
her  husband.  27,  28.  and  whoa  be  was  MpOOOd  (**  minded," 
"  resolved")  tO  paso  iato  Aokala  — of  which  Corinth,  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  (see  v,  i)  was  the  capital,  there  to  proclaim  that  gospel 
which  he  now  more  fully  comprehended.  thO  brotbroa.  We  had  * 
not  before  heard  of  such  gathered  at  Ephesus.  But  the  desire  of 
the  Jews  to  whom  Paul  preached  to  retain  him  among  them  for 
some  time  (v.  ao),  and  his  promise  to  return  to  them  (v.  21),  seem 
to  indicate  some  drawing  toward  the  gospel,  which,  no  doubt,  the 
zealous  private  labours  of  PrisciUa  and  Aquila  would  ripen  into  dis* 

cipleship.  wrote,  oxborthia  the  dieeiplee  to  reoelvo  bim—a  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  '*  letters  of  recommendation"  (as  ch.  15.  23,  25*27  ; 
and  see  2  Corinthians,  3.  i),  by  which,  as  well  as  by  interchange  of 
deputations,  &c.,  the  early  churches  maintained  active  Christian 

fellowship  with  each  other,    wboa  bo  was  ooaio,  botpod  thoai 

Biaob  —  was  a  great  acquisition  to  the  Achaian  brethren,  wbiob 
believed  tbroagh  ^raoe — one  of  those  incidental  expressions 
which  show  that  fattk's  being'  a  productitm  of  Gotfs  grace  in  the  kiart^ 
was  so  current  and  recognized  a  truth  that  it  was  taken  for  granted, 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  general  system  of  grace,  rather 
than  expressly  insisted  on.  (It  is  against  the  natural  order  of 
the  words  to  read  them  as  Bengeu,  Meyer,  &c.,  do,  "  helped 
through  grace  those  who  believed.")  For  be  aiifbtlly  COavlaOOd 
the  Jews.  The  word  is  very  strong :  **  stoutly  bore  them  down  in 
argument,"  **  vigorously  argued  them  down ;  and  the  ihwr  implies 
that  he  continned  to  do  it,  or  that  this  was  the  characteristic  of  his 

ministry,    ehowlaa  by  tbe  Soriptaree  that  Jeoao  was  Cbriat— > 

Rather  "that  the  Christ  (or  *  Messiah') was  Jesus."  This  expres- 
sion, when  compared  with  v.  25,  seems  to  imply  a  richer  testimony 
than,  with  his  partial  knowledge,  he  was  at  first  able  to  bear ;  and 
the  power  with  which  he  bore  down  all  opposition  in  argument'  is 
that  which  made  him  such  an  acquisition  to  the  brethren.  Thus 
his  mlnistiy'wonld  be  as  good  as  another  visitation  of  the  Achaian  v 
churches  by  the  Apostle  himsell  (see  i  Corinthians,  3  6);  and  tho 
more  as.  in  so  far  as  he  was  indebted  for  it  to  PrisciUa  and  Aquila, 
H  would  have  a  decidedly  Pauih'^  cast. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

1-41.  Signal  Succbss  of  Paul  at  Ephbsus.  1-3.  while  ApoNot 
WM  tt  Corinth  —  where  his  ministry  was  so.  powerful  that  a  for- 
midable  party  in  the  church  of  that  city  gloried  in  his  type  of 
preaching  in  preference  to  Paul's  (i  Corinthians,  i.  13 ;  3.  4),  no 
doubt  from  the  marked  infusion  of  Greek  philosophic  culture 
which  distinguished  it  and  which  the  apostle  studiously  avoided 

(i  Corinthians,  2.  1-5).   'Paul  having  passed  ihrongh  the  upper 

Ooasts  (or  "parts") — the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  which,  with 
reference  to  the' ^a- coast,  were  elevated,  same  to  Ephesas  — 
thus  fulfilling  his  promise  (ch.  18.  21).  Unding  osrtain  disolples  — 
in  the  same  stage  of  Christian  knowledge  as  ApoUos  at  first,  newly 
arriyed,  probably,  and  having  had  no  communication  as  yet  with 

the  church  at  Ephesus.    Have  yo  reooived  the  Hoiy  fihost  sinee 

ye  believed?  — rather,  "Received  ye  the  Holy  Ghost  when  ye 
believed?*  Implying,  certainly,  that  the  one  did  not  of  necessity 
carry  the  other  along  with  it  (see  ch.  8.  14*17).  Why  this  question 
was  asked  we  cannot  tell ;  but  it  was,  probably,  in  consequence  of 
something  that  passed  between  them  from  which  the  apostle  vras 
led  to  suspect  the  imperfection  of  their  light.    We  have  not  SO 

HNMh  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost— This  cannot 

be  the  meaning,  since  the  personality  and  office  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  connection  with  Christ,  formed  an  especial  subject  of 
the  Baptist's  teaching.  Literally,  the  words  are:  "We  did  not 
even  hear  whether  the  Holy  Ghost  was  (given) ;"  meaning,  at  the 
time  of  their  baptism.  That  the  word  "given"  is  the  right 
supplement,  as  in  John,  7.  39,  seems  plain  from  the  nature  of  the 

case.  4.  Then  said  PanI,  John . . .  baotized  with  the  baptisni  of 
(water  iinto)  repentanoo,  saying  unto  tne  people,  that  they  should 
■oNeve  on  him  wbloh  sbonld  ooaie  aller  him— »'.  c,  who  should 

baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  point  of  contrast  is  not  betweea 
John  and  Christ  personally,  but  between  the  tuater  baptism  of 
John  unto  repentance  and  tne  promised  baptism  of  the  Spirit  from 
the  hands  of  his  coming  Master  unto  new  Ufe,  As  to  all  the 
fiu:ts,  or  at  least  the  slgnificancy  of  this  baptism,  which  made  the 
whole  life  and  work  of  Christ  another  thing  from  what  it  was 
conceived  to  be  before  it  was  vouchsafed,  these  simple  disciples 
were  unenlightened.  5.7.  When  they  beard  this  — not  the  mere 
words  reported  in  v.  4,  but  the  subject  expofinded  according  to  the 
tenor  of  those  words,  they  lyere  baptized — notf  however,  by 
Paul  himself  (i  Corinthians,  i.  14).  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus — into  the  whole  fullness  of  the  new  economy,  as  now 
opened  up  to  their  believing  minds.    And  wbsn  PanI  bad  laid  bis 

bands  upon  then  tbey  ipake  with  tongues,  4e.— See  ch.  10.44,45- 
8-10.  he  went  into  the  synagogue  and  spake  boldly  fir . . .  three 
nMOtbs.  4o.— See  ch.  17..  2, 3.    when  divero  ('*  some  ")  were  bard- 

ened,   IbO. —  implpng    that    others,    probably    a  large  number, 

believed,   spaks  ovil  of  that  way  befdre  tbo  nmltltnde,  bo 

departed  (from  the  synagogue  as  at  Corinth,  ch.  18.  7)  and 
separated  tbo  dioolpleo-- withdrawing  to  a  sopaiate  place  of 
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meeting,  for  the  sake  both  of  the  converts  already  made  and  the 
unsophisticated  multitude,     disputhig  (''discoursing"   or   "dis^ 

cussing'*)  daily  in  the  school  (or  lecture-hall)  of  One  Tyrannis  — 

probably  a  converted  teacher  of  rhetoric  or  philosophy.  IMs 
continued  . . .  two  yeare  —  in  addition  to  the  former  three  months^ 
see  ch.  20.  31.  But  during  some  pait  of  this  period  he  must 
have  paid  a  second  unrecorded  visit  to  Corinth,  since  the  one  next 
recorded  (see  ch.  20.  2,  3)  is  twice  called  his  third  visit  (2  Corin- 
thians, 12.  14 ;  13.  i).  See  a  Corinthians,  i.  15, 16,  which  might 
seem  inconsistent  with  this.  The  passage  across  was  quite  a  short 
one  (see  ch.  18.  19).  Toward  the  close  of  this  long  stay  at  £phe- 
sus,  as  we  learn  from  i  Corinthians,  16. 8,  he  wrQtfe  his  First  Epis- 
tle TO  THE  Co&iNTHlAMS ;  also  (though  on  this  opinions  are  di- 
vided), the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  (See  introductions  to  those 
Epistles.)  And  just  as  at  Corinth  his  greatest  success  was  after 
his  witbaiawal  to  a  separate  place  of  meeting  (ch.  18.  7-10),  so  at 
Ephesus.    eo  that  all  tney  which  dwelt  in  (the  Roman  province  oQ 

Aala  beard  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jeene,  both  Jews  and  Greelte — 

This  is  the  "  great  door  and  effectual  opened  unto  him"  while  resi-> 
dent  at  Ephesus  (i  Corinthians,  16.  9),  which  induced  him  to  make 
it  his  head-quarters  for  so  long  a  period.  The  unwearied  and  va- 
ried character  of  his  labours  here  are  best  seen  in  his  own  subse- 
quent address  to  the  Elders  of  Ephesus,  ch.  20.  17,  &c.  And  thus 
Ephesus  became  the  "ecclesiastical  center  for  the  entire  region,  as 
indeed,  it  remained  for  a  very  long  period."  [Baumgarten.] 
Churches  arose  at  Colosse,  Laodice,  and  Hierapolis  eastward, 
either  through  his  own  labours  or  those  of  bis  faithful  helpers 
whom  he  sent  out  in  different  directions,  Epaphras,  Archippus, 
Philemon  (Colossians,  i.  7  ;  4.  12-17  ;  Philemon,  23).    11,  12.  601I 

wron^ht  epeolal  (**no  ordinary")  miraolee  liy  the  hando  of  Paul  — 

implying  that  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to  work  such.    So  that 

front  hie  body  were  brongM  unto  the  eiok  haiMMterchiofi  or  aproae, 

ItO.  —  Cf.  ch.  5.  15,  16,  very  different  from  the  magical  arts  prac- 
ticed at  Ephesus.  "  God  wrought  these  miracles  merely  "iy  thi 
hands  of  Paul;**  and  the  very  exorcists  (v.  13)  observing  that  the 
name  of  Jesus  was  the  secret  of  all  his  miracles,  hoped,  by  aping 
him  in  this,  to  be  equally  successful ;  while  the  result  of  all  in  the 
"magnifying  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  (v.  17)  showed  that  in  working 
them  the  apostle  took  care  to  hold  up  Him  whom  he  preached 9l^ 
the  source  of  all  the  miracles  which  he  vmmght.  13.  va§alNNld 
Jews  —  simply,  "wandering  Jews,*'  who  went  from  place  to  place, 
practicing  exorcism,  or  the  art  of  conjuring  evil  spirits  to  depart 
out  of  the  possessed.  That  such  a  power  did  exist,  for  some  time 
at  least,  seems  implied  in  Matthew,  12.  27.  But  no  doubt  this 
would  breed  imposture ;  and  the  present  ca«e  is  very  different  from 
that  referred  to  in  Luke,  9.  49,  50.  We  adjnro  yOH  hy  iOOIIO  whom 
Paal  preaofcetll  — a  striking  testimony  to  the  power  of  Christ's 

name  in  Paul's  mouth.   X4-17.  Seven  eone  Of... Soeva. .<ohM 

of  the  prieets  —  head,  possibly,  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  courses^ 

tiw  evil  ophrit  anewerod,  Jeeao  I  Itnow  C'  recognize")  and  Paul  I 

know  (know  intimately) —  in  contrast  to  them  whom  he  altogether 

disowns — but  who  aro  yo  ?   And  the  hmui  la  whom  the  evil  opirft 
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jpTM  — Mark  the  clear  line  of  demarcation  here  between  **tAcftfil 
spirit  which  answered  and  said"  and  "  tAc  man  in  whom  the  evU 
spirit  ^toas**    The  reality  of  such  possessions  cottid  not  be  more 

clearlr  expressed.    iMped  OR  tlMn . . .  M  that  they  fled  naltei  Md 

WOUllQed  —  This  was  so  appalling  a  testimony  at  once  against  those 
profane  im posters,  and  in  favour  of  Paul  and  the  Master  whom  he 
preached,  that  we  wonder  not  it  spread  to  '*  all  the  Jews  and  Greeks 
at  Ephesus,  that  fear  fell  on  them,"  and  that "  the  name  of  the  Lord 

lesus  was  magnified.**    19,20.  HNuiytliai  believed  eameaiHlooih 

fesaed . . .  tlielr  deeds  -*  the  dupes  of  magicians,  ftc,  acknowledge 
ing  how  shamefully  they  had  been  deluded,  and  how  deeply  they 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  implicated  in  such  practices.    Maay 

af  them ...  which  uaedoarioua  arte  ^  The  word  signifies  things 

**  overdone  /*  significantly  applied  to  arts  in  which  laborious  but 
senseless  incantations  are  practiced,  brougllt  their  bookt — con- 
taining the  mystic  formularies,    and  burned  ttiem  befbre  all'-< 

The  tense^  here  used  graphically,  expresses  progress  and  contin- 
uance of  the  conflagration,  counted  the  price... and  fovnd  it 
My  thoneand  pieoee  of  eitver^  about  two  thousand  pounds 

(presuming  it  to  be  the  drachma^  the  current  coin  of  the  Levant, 
of  abput  rod.  value).  From  their  nature  they  would  be  costly,  and 
books  then  bore  a  value  above  any  standard  we  are  familiar  with. 
The  scene  must  have  been  long  remembered  at  Ephesus,  as  a  strong 
proof  of  honest  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  sorcerers  and  a 
striking  triumph  of  Jesus  Christ  over  the  powers  aUdarkness. 
The  workers  of  evil  were  put  to  scorn,  like  Baal's  priests  on 
Carmel,  and  the  word  of  God    mightily  grew  and    prevailed. 

[Hows.]    21.  22.  Afler  these  things  were  ended  ("  completed  ">-- 

implying  something  like  a  natural  finish  to  his  long  period  of 

labour  at  Ephesus.  Pant  pvrposed . . .  when  he  bad  passed  throagh 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  go  to  Jerusalem . . .  After  I  have  been 

there  I  must  oee  Rome  also.  Mark  here  the  vastness  of  the 
apostle's  missionary  plans.     They  were  all  fulfilled,  though  he 

'*saw  Rome"  only  as  a  prisoner.    So  he  Sent  into  Macedonia 

TImotheuS  and  Erastus— as  his  pioneers,  in  part  to  bring  '*them 
into  remembrance  of  his  ways  which  were  in  Christ "  (i  Corinthians, 
4.  17,  and  I  Corinthians,  16.  10),  partly  to  convey  his  mind  on 
various  matters.  After  a  brief  stay  he  was  to  return  (i  Corinthians, 
16.  II).  It  is  very  unlikely  that  this  Erastus  was  "the  chamber- 
lain of  the  city  ^  of  Corinth,  of  that  name  (Romans,  16.  23).    he 

himself  staid  In  (the  province  of)  Asia  for  a  season —  t.  e.,  at 
Ephesus,  its  chief  city.  (Asia  is  mentioned  in  contrast  with  Mace- 
donia in  the  previous  clause.)  23.  the  same  time  —  of  Paul's  pro- 
posed departure,  about  that  ("  the ")  way.  So  the  new  religion 
seemed  then  to  be  designated  (ch.  9.  2 :  22.  4 ;  24.  14).  24,  26. 
SlhfOr  shrines  fbr  ("of'^)  Diana  — small  models  of  the  Ephesian 
temple  and  of  the  shrine  or  chapel  of  the  goddess,  or  of  the  shrine 
and  statue  atone,  which  were  purchased  by  visitors  as  memorials 
of  what  they  had  seen,  and  were  carried  about  and  deposited  in 
houses  as  a  charm.  (The  models  of  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Lor- 
ftto,  and  such  like,  which  the  Church  of  Rome  systematically  en- 
courages, are  such  a  palpable  imitation  of  this  heathen  practice 
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that  it  is  no  wonder  it  should  be  regarded  by  impartial  judges  m 
Ckriittanity  Pagamaed),      oala    tO  the   OrcftMHM  — the   master* 

artificers.   Wbmi  he  eaJM  togettier  with  the  werkMei  of  like 

OMMMtlOi-*  rather, ''with  th^  workmen  (or  fabricators)  of  such 
articles,"  meaning  the  artisans  employed  by  the  master-artificers^ 
all  who  manufactured  any  kind  of  memorial  of  the  temple  and  its 
worship  for  sale,  ye  tee  Ultt  hear — the  evidences  of  it  were  to  be 
seen,  and  the  report  of  it  was  in  eveiy  body's  mouth,    that  aet  aleM 

at  Epheeae,  bat  almoet  threaiheat  all  Asia,  thie  Paal  had  taraed 

away  aiaoh  people:  —  Noble  testimony  this  to  the  extent  of  Paul's 

influence !   sayiag  that  thev  be  ao  gode  wbleh  are  aiafle  with 

baatfi.  The  universal  belief  of  thepeopU  was  that  they  were  gods, 
though  the  more  intelligent  regarded  them  only  as  habitations  oi 
Deity,  and  some,  probably,  as  mere  aids  to  devotion.     It  is  exactly 

so  in  the  Church  of  Rome.    27.  80  that  aet  oaly  thie  ear  craft  ie 

ia  daafer,  bat,  IbO. — q^d^  "that  indeed  is  a  small  matter;  but 
there  is  something  far  worse/'  So  the  masters  of  the  poor  P3'thon- 
ess  put  forward  the  religious  revolution  which  Paul  was  attempting 
to  effect  at  Philippi,  as  the  sole  cause  of  their  zealous  alarm,  to 
cloak  the  self-interest  which  they  felt  to  be  touched  by  his  success 
(ch.  16.  19-21).  In  both  cases  religious  zeal  was  the'  hypocritical 
pretext;  self-interest,  the  real,  moving  cause  of  the  opposition 

made,  aieo  the  temple  of  the  great  goddeee  DIaaa . . .  deepleed. 
aad  her  aiagoiiloeaoe  ie  deetroyed,  whoai  all  Aeia  aad  the  world 

WOrehipetft  It  was  reckoned  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
It  was  bufit  about  550  B.  c,  of  pure  white  marble,  and  though 
burned  by  a  fanatic  on  the  night  of  the  birth  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  b.  c.  356,  was  re-built  with  moire  splendour  than  before.  It 
was  425  feet  long,  by  220  broad,  and  the  columns,  127  in 
number,  were  60  feet  in  height,  each  of  them  the  gift  of  a  king, 
and  36  of  them  enriched  with  ornament  and  ccdor.  It  was 
what  the  bank  of  England  is  in  the  modem  world,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  wealth  of  western  Asia  being  stored  up  in  it.  It 
was  continually  receiving  new  decorations  and  additional  build- 
ings, statues  and  pictures  by  the  most  celebrated  artists,  and 
kindled  unparalleled  admiration,  enthusiasm  and  superstition. 
Its  very  site  is  now  a  tnatter  of  uncertainty.  The  little  wooden 
image  of  Diana  was  as  primitive  and  rude  as  its  shrine  was 
sumptuous ;  not  like  the  Greek  Diana,  in  the  form  of  an  imposing 
huntress,  but  quite  Asiatic,  in  the  form  of  a  many-breasted  female 
(emblematic  of  the  manifold  ministrations  of  nature  to  man), 
terminating  in  a  shapeless  block.  Like  some  other  far-famed 
idols  it  was  believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  (v.  35),  and  models 
of  it  were  not  only  sold  in  immense  numbers  to  private  persons 
but  set  up  for  worship  in  other  cities.  [Hows.]  What  power 
must  have  attended  the  preaching  of  that  one  man  by  whom  the 
death-blow  was  felt  to  be  given  to  their  gigantic  and  witching 

superstition  I   98, 29.  Great  Ie  Diana  of  the  Epbeeiaaa— the  civic 

cry  of  a  populace  so  proud  of  their  temple,  that  they  refused  to 
inscribe  on  it  the  name  of  Alexander  the  Great  though  he  offered 
them  the  whole  spoil  of  his  eastern  campaign  if  they  would  do  it 

[Strabo  in  Hows.]    baviag  oaaght  Galae  aad  Arletarobae— die- 
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Appointed  of  Paul  as  at  Thesaalonica  (ch.  17.  5,  6).  Tbej  are 
mentioned  ch.  ao.  4 ;  97.  2 ;  Romans,  16.  23  ;  i  Corinthians,  i.  14 ; 
and,  probably,  3  John,  i.  If  it  was  in  the  house  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  that  he  found  an  asylum  (see  i  Corinthians,  16.  9), 
that  would  explain  Romans,  16.  3,  4,  where  he  says  of  them  that 
"  for  his  life  they  laid  down  their  own  necks."  [Hows.]  rushed  . . . 
Ilrto  itie  tkeater  —  a  vtist  pile  whose  ruins  are,  even  now,  a  wreck 
of  immense  grandeur.    [Sir  C.  Fellowes,  **  Asia  Minor,'*  1839.] 

30-34.  when  Pavl  wonMnave  entered  In  (with  noble  forgetfulness 

of  selO>  unto  the  people  (the  demos^  f.  tf.,  the  people  met  in  pnbKc 
assembly)  ilie  dieotoree  euffered  hl«  net  — The  tense  here  used 
implies  only  that  tney  were  using  their  tfforts  to  restrain  him ; 
which  might  have  been  unavailing  but  /or  wliat  follows.    And 

eertain  or  the  obief  of  Asia— /tV.,  "And  certain  also  of  the 

Asiarchs."  These  were  wealthy  and  distinguished  citizens  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  Asian  province,  chosen  annually,  and  ten 
of  whom  were  selected  by  the  proconsul  to  preside  over  the  games 
celebrated  in  the  month  of  May  (the  same  month  which  Romanism 
dedicates  to  the  Virgin).  It  was  an  office  of  the  highest  honour 
and  greatly  coveted.  Certain  of  these,  It  seems,  were  favourably 
inclined  to  the  Gospel,  at  least,  were  Paul's  **  friends,"  antf 
knowing  the  passions  of  an  Athesian  mob,  excited  during  the 
festivals,  "  sent  (a  message)  to  him  desiring  him  not  to  adventure 

himself  into  the  theater."  they  drew  Alexander  out  of  the  multi- 
tttde,  the  Jews  putting  him  forward  — rather,  "some  of  the 

multitude  urged  forward  Alexander,  the  Jews  thrusting  him 
forward."  As  the  blame  of  such  a  tumult  would  naturally  be 
thrown  upon  the  Jews  wtio  were  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  the 
authors  of  all  religious  disturbances,  they  seem  to  have  put 
forward  this  man  to  clear  them  of  all  responsibility  for  the  riot. 
{Benget's  conjecture,  that  this  was  Alexander  the  coppersmith, 
2  Timothy,  4.  14,  has  little  to  support  it.)    bookoned  with  the 

hand— (Cf.  ch.  13.  16;  21.  40).  would  have  made  his  defense— 
"  offered  to  speak  in  defense."  But  When  they  knew  he  was  a 
Jew,  all  with  one  volee,  fbr  the  spaee  of  two  hours,  oried  out, 

fireat  Is  Diana,  &0. — The  very  appearance  of  a  Jew  had  the 
opposite  effect  to  that  intended.  To  prevent  him  obtaining  a 
hearing  they  drowned  his  voice  in  one  tumultuous  shout  in  honour 
of  their  goddess,  which  rose  to  such  frantic  enthusiasm  as  took 
two  hours  to  exhaust  itself.  35*41.  when  the  town  Olerk  —  keeper 
of  the  public  archives  and  a  magistrate  of  great  authority,  had 
appeased  ("calmed")  the  people  ("the  multitude")  which  the 
very  presence  of  such  an  officer  would  go  far  to  do.    he  said  . . . 

what  man  . . .  knoweth  not  that  the  oity  of  the  Ephesians  Is  a 
worshipoer  of  the  great  goddess,  Diana— /iV.,  "the  neocoros  or 

warden."  The  word  means  "temple-sweeper;"  then  "temple- 
guardian."  Thirteen  cities  of  Asia  had  an  interest  in  the  temple, 
but  Ephesus  vras  honoured  with  the  charge  of  it.  (Various  cities 
have  claimed  this  tide  with  reference  to  thi  Virgin  or  certain 
saints.)  [Webster  &  Wilkinson.]  and  of  the  hnage  which  feH 
down  from  Jupiter — "from  the  sky"  or  '*from  heaven."  See  v. 
?7>     "With  this  we  may  compare  various  legends  concerning 
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images  and  pictures  in  the  Romish  Church,  such  as  the  tra- 
ditional likenesses  of  Christ,  which  were  said  to  be  '  not  made  with 
hands/  "  [Webster  ^  Wilkinson.]  Seeing  that  these  tbi«|S  OM- 
■at  be  spoken  against,  IbO.—  Like  a  true,  legal  man,  he  urges  that 
such  was  notoriously  (he  constitution  and  fixed  character  of  the 
city  with  which  its  weiy  existence  was  all  but  bound  up.  Did 
they  suppose  that  all  this  was  going  to  be  overturned  by  a  set  oC 
itinerant  orators?    Ridiculous.    What  did  they  mean,  then,  by 

raising  such  a  stir  ?  For  ye  have  lN*o«flbt  liltber  these  m^  which 
are  neither  rohbers  of  ohurches — "  temple-plunderers"  or  sacri. 
legions  persons,    nor  Uasphemers  of  yovr  aoddess— This  is  a 

remarkable  testimony,  showing  that  the  apostle  had,  in  preaching 
against  idolatry,  studiously  avoided  (as  at  Athens)  insulting  the 
feelings  of  those  whom  he  addressed ;  a  lesson  this  to  mission- 
aries and  ministers  in  general.    If  Demetrius . . .  have  a  HUltter 

(of  complaint)  aoalnst  any  nan,  the  law  is  open  —  rather,  "  the 

assizes  (or  court-days)  are  being  holdcn."    and  there  are  deputies 

—  ///.,  "  proconsuls "  (see  ch.  13.  ^\  1.  <.,  probably,  the  proconsul 
and  his  council  as  a  court  of  appeal.  If  ye  Inquire  —  "  have  any 
question."  ooucemlng  other  natters  —  of  a  public  nature.  For 
we  (the  public  authorities)  are  In  dangor  of  being  oalled  In  questioa 

—  by  our  superiors. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

1-12.  Paul  fulfills  his  purpose  of  procbedino  again  to  Mace- 
donia AND  Greece  —  Returning  thence,  on  his  route  for 
Jerusalem,  he  revisits  Philippi  and  Troas — His  ministrations 
AT  Troas.  This  section  of  the  apostle's  life,  though  peculiarly 
rich  in  matter,  is  related  with  great  brevity  in  the  Histoiv.  Its  de- 
tails must  be  culled  from  his  own  Epistles,  i,  2.  departed  —  after 
Pentecost,  i  Corinthians,  16.  8.  to  go  Into  Macedonia  —  in  pursu- 
ance  of  theyfrx/  part  of  his  plan,  ch.  19.  ai.  From  his  Epistles  we 
learn  (i)  that,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  its  position  on  the 
coast,  he  revisited  Troas,  a  Corinthians,  2. 12.  (See  ch.  16.  8.)  (2) 
That  while  on  his  former  visit  he  appears  to  have  done  no  mission- 
ary work  there,  he  now  went  expressly  "  to  preach  Christ's  Gos- 
pel," and  found  "  a  door  opened  unto  him  of  the  Lord  '*  there, 
which  he  entered  so  effectually  as  to  lav  the  foundation  of  the 
church  there,  v,  6,  7.  (3)  That  he  would  have  remained  longer 
there  but  for  his  uneasiness  at  the  non-arrival  of  Titus,  whom  he 
had  dispatched  to  Corinth  to  finish  the  collection  for  the  poor 
saints  at  Jerusalem  (i  Corinthians,  16.  i,  2 ;  2  Corinthians,  8.  6), 
but  still  more,  that  he  might  bring  him  word  what  effect  his. first 
Epistle  to  that  church  had  produced.  (He  had  probably  arranged 
that  they  should  meet  at  Troas.)  (4)  That  in  this  state  of  mind, 
afraid  of  something  wrong,  he  *'  took  leave  *'  of  the  brethren  at 
Troas  and  went  from  thence  into  Macedonia.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the 
city  of  Phiuppi  that  he  came  to  (landing  at  Nicopolis,  its  seaport, 
see  ch.  16.  ix,  12),  as  appears  by  comparing  2  Corinthians,  11.  9^ 
where  "Macedonia"  is  named,  with  Philippians, 4.  15,  where  ii 
appears  that  Philippi  is  meant.    Here  he  found  the  brethren,  whons 
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he  had  left  on  his  fonner  visit  in  circumstances  of  sach  deep  intet- 
est,  a  consolidated  and  thriving  church,  generous  and  warmly  at- 
tached to  their  father  in  Christ ;  under  the  superintendence,  prob- 
ably, of  our  historian,  *'  the  beloved  physician.'*  (See  ch.  i6. 40.)  All 
that  is  said  by  our  historian  of  this  Macedonian  visit  is  that  **  he 
went  over  those  parts  and  gave  them  much  exhortation."  (5)  Titus 
not  having  reached  Philippi  so  soon  as  the  apostle,  **  his  flesh  had 
no  rest,  but  he  was  troubled  on  every  side  ;  without  were  fightings, 
within  were  fears"  (2  Corinthians,  7.  5).  (6)  At  length  Titus  ar- 
rived, to  the  joy  of  the  apostle,  the  bearer  of  better  tidings  from 
Corinth  than  he  had  dared  to  expect  (a  Corinthians,  7. 6,  7,  13),  but 
chequered  by  painful  intelligence  of  the  efforts  of  a  hostile  party  to 
undermine  his  apostolic  reputation  there  (2  Corinthians).  (7)  Under 
the  mixed  feelings  which  this  produced,  he  wrote  —  from  Macedo- 
nia, and  probably  Philippi  —  kis  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians (see  Introduction  to  a  Corinthians);  dispatching  Titus  with  it, 
and  along  with  him  two  other  unnamed  deputies,  expressly  chosen 
to  take  up  and  bring  their  collection  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  whom  he  bears  the  beautiful  testimony,  that  they 
were  "  the  glory  of  Christ"  (a  Corinthians,  8.  22,  23).  (8)  It  must 
have  been  at  this  time  that  he  penetrated  as  far  as  to  the  confines 
of  **  Illyricum,"  lying  along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  (Romans, 
15.  19).  He  would  naturally  wish  that  his  second  Letter  to  the 
Corinthians  should  have  some  time  to  produce  its  proper  effect  ere 
he  re-visited  them,  and  this  would  appear  a  convenient  opportu- 
nity for  a  north-western  circuit,  which  would  enable  him  to  pay  a 
passing  visit  to  the  churches  at  Thessalonica  and  Berea,  though 
of  this  we  have  no  record.  On  his  way  southward  to  Greece,  he 
would  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  intermediate  regions  of  Epirus, 
Thessaly  and  Beotia  (see  Romans,  15.  19),  though  of  this  we  have 
no  record,    he  Oaae  into  fireaee^-or  Achaia,  in  pursuance  of  the 

secmd  part  of  his  plan,  eh.  19.  21.    3.  And  there  mbede  three 

■Onthe.  Though  the  province  only  is  here  mentioned,  it  is  the 
city  of  Corinth  that  is  meant  as  the  province  of  '*  Macedonia,'^  v, 
I,  meant  the  city  of  Philippi.  Some  rough  work  he  anticipated 
on  his  arrival  at  Corinth  (a  Corinthians,  10.  1-8,  it;  13.  i-io), 
though  he  had  reason  to  expect  satisfaction  on  the  whole ;  and  as 
we  know  there  were  other  churches  in  Achaia  besides  that  at 
Corinth  (a  Corinthians,  1. 1 ;  11.  10),  he  would  have  time  enough 
to  pay  them  all  a  brief  visit  during  the  three  months  of  his  stay 
there.  This  period  was  rendered  further  memorable  by  the  dis- 
patch of  tkif  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  \vritten  during  his  stay  at 
Corinth,  and  sent  by  "Phebe,  a  servant  ('deaconess')  of  the 
church  at  Cenchrea"  (see  ch.  18.  3),  a  lady  apparently  of  some 
standing  and  substance,  who  was  going  thither  on  private  business. 
(See  Romans,  16.  i,  and  Introduction  to  Epistles  to  Romans.) 

And  whin  the  Jews  laid  wait  Ihr  him  ae  he  wm  about  to  eall  into 

Syria.  He  had  intended  to  embark,  probably  at  Cenchrea,  the 
eastern  harbour  of  the  city,  for  Palestine,  on  his  route  to  Jerusalem, 
the  tkifd  part  of  his  plan,  ch.  19.  21.  But  having  detected  some 
conspiracy  against  his  life  by  his  bitter  Jewish  enemies  (as  at  Da- 
tnoacus,  ch.  9.  aa-as,  *nd  Jentsaleai,  ck  9..  29,  30),  he  changed  his 
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plan,  and  detennined  **  to  return"  as  lie  had  come,  **  through  Mace- 
donia." As  be  was  never  more  to  return  to  Corinth,  so  this 
route  would  bring  him,  for  the  last  time,  lace  to  face  with  the 
attached  disciples  of  Btrea^  Tktssaionica  and  Pkilippi,     4,  5.  VtMr% 

aocomiNiaieil  liin  Into  (the  province  of)  Asia,  Sopater  of  Beroa. 

The  true  reading,  beyond  doubt,  is, "  Sopater  [the  son]  of  Pyrrhas 
of  Berea."  Some  think  this  mention  of  his  father  was  to  distin- 
guish him  from  Sosipater  (the  same  name  in  fuller  form)  men- 
tioned Romans,  16.  21.  But  that  they  were  the  same  person  seems 
more  probable,  of  the  TbOMaloniaM  ArittarebOS  ~  See  ch.  i^ 
29.  and  Seonndnt — of  whom  nothing  else  is  known.  Saina  of 
Derbe.  Though  the  Gains  of  ch.  19.  29,  is  said  to  be  of  "  Macedo- 
nia," and  this  one  "  of  Derbe,"  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
supposing  them  different  persons.  On  the  contrary,  Romans,  16. 25, 
Cf.  with  3  J.  I,  where  there  is  hardly  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
same  Gains  is  addressed,  seems  to  show  that  though  he  spent  an 
important  part  of  his  Christian  life  away  from  his  native  Derbe,  he  had 
latterly  retired  to  some  place  not  very  far  from  it.    and  Tlnotbent 

—  not  probably  of' Derbe,  as  one  might  suppose  from  this  verse, 
but  of  Lystra  (see  ch.  16.  i) ;  both  being  so  associated  in  his  early 
connection  with  the  apostle,  that  the  mention  of  the  one  in  the  pre- 
vious clause  would  recall  the  other  on  the  mention  of  his  name. 

and  of  Asia,  Tyohient  and  Tro|ihinina—  The  latter  was  an  Ephe- 

sian,  and  probably  the  former.  They  seem  to  have  put  themselves, 
from  this  time  forward,  at  the  apostle's  disposal,  and  to  the  very  last 
been  a  great  comfort  to  him.  (Ephesians,  6.  21,  22  ;  Colossians,  4. 
7,  8  ;  ch.  21.  29 ;  2  Timothy.  4.  12, 20.)  From  the  mention  of  the 
places  to  which  each  of  these  companions  belonged,  and  still  more 
the  order  in  which  they  occur,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  they 
were  deputies  from  their  respective  churches,  charged  with  taking 
up  and  bringing  on  the  collection  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem, 
first  at  Berea,  next  at  Thessalonica,  then  at  Philippi  [Hows], 
where  we  gather  that  our  historian  himself  rejoined  the  party  (from  the 
resumption  at  v.  5  of  the  '*  «v,"  dropped  at  ch.  16.  17).  by  whom  the 
Philippian  collection  would  naturally  be  brought  on.  5,  6.  TbOiO 
going  bofbre  —  perhaps  to  announce  and  prepare  for  the  apostle's 

coming,  tarried  fbr  ns  at  Troaa.  And  we  sailod . . .  from  Philippi 
after  the  daye  of  unleavened  bread— (i.^.,  the  Passover).   This, 

compared  with  i  Corinthians,  16.  8,  shows  that  the  three  months 
spent  at  Corinth  (v.  3)  were  the  winter  months,  oamo  toTroaS — 
for  the  third  and  last  time.    (See  ch.  16.  8,  and  v,  i).    in  live  dayt 

—  as  it  might  have  been  done  in  two  days,  the  wind  must  have 
been  adverse.  The  vivid  st3rle  of  one  now  present  will  be  here 
again  observed,  where  we  abode  seven  days  —  *'.  ^..  arriving  on  a 
Monday,  they  stayed  over  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  Day  fol- 
lowing: occupying  himself,  doubtless,  in  refreshing  and  strength- 
ening fellowship  with  the  brethren  dtfring  the  interval.    7.  npoft  tbo 

first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  disolples  cane  together  —  This, 

compared  with  i  Corinthians,  16.  2,  and  other  similar  allusions* 
plainly  indicates  that  the  Christian  observance  of  the  day  after- 
ward distinctly  called  "  the  Lord's  Day.'*  was  already  a  fixed  prac 
tice  of  the  churches.     Pan!  proaoboo  (**  discoursed")  — The  Umae 
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implies  continued  action  ^  **  kept  discoursing*."  8.  there  were 
MMV  ligllts  in  the  Hpper  Cfcamlier— not  a  mere  piece  of  graphic 
detail  by  an  eye-witness  [Hackkt,  Hows j,  but  mentioned,  proba- 
bly, as  increasing  the  heat  and  contributing  to  drowsiness  [Wbb- 
8TBR  &  Wilkinson],  as  the  next  clause  seems  to  show.  9.  In  m* 
("the*')  windew  — or  window-seat,  or  recess,    fell  down  front  the 

third  loft  C*  story")  and  was  taken  np  dead—**  The  window  pro- 

jected  (according  to  the  side  of  the  room  where  it  Mras  situated) 
either  over  the  street  or  over  the  mterior  court ;  so  that  in  either 
case  be  fell  on  the  hard  earth  or  pavement  below.  10-12.  Paul . .  • 
Ml  on  him  ^  like  Elisha,  2  Kings,  4.  34.  hie  life  le  In  him  —  now 
restored :  Cf.  Mark,  5.  39.    broken  bread  and  eaten— with  what  a 

mixture  of  awe  and  joy  after  such  an  occurrence  !  and  eaten  — 
denoting  a  common  repast,  as  distinguished  from  the  breaking  of 
the  eucharistic  bread,  and  talked  a  lono  while,  even  till  break  of 
day —  How  lifelike  this  record  of  dear  Christian  fellowship,  as  free 
and  gladsome  as  it  was  solemn  !    (See  Elcclesiastes,  9.  7.) 

I3«38.  Continuing   his   routr  to  Jerusalem,  he  reaches 
Miletus,  whence  he  sends  for  the  Elders  of  Ephesus  —  His 

FAREWELL  ADDRESS  TO  THEM.      I3,  I4.   WO  .  .  .  eallOd  (from  Troas) 

onto  Aeeoe ;  there  to  take  In  PanI :  for  eo  had  he  appointed,  mind- 
ing himeelf  to  go  afoot  —  **  to  go  by  land  '*  (see  ^Iark,  6.  33).  In 
sailing  southward  from  Troas  to  Assos.  one  has  to  round  Cape 
Lectum.  and  keeping  due  east  to  run  along  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  on  which  it  lies.  This  is  a  sail  of  nearly 
forty  miles;  whereas  by  land,  cutting  right  across,  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  from  sea  to  sea,  by  that  excellent  Roman  road 
which  then  existed,  the  distance  was  scarcely  more  than  half. 
The  one  vray  Paul  wished  his  companions  to  take,  while  he  him- 
self, longing  perhaps  to  enjoy  a  period  of  solitude,  took  the  other, 
joining  the  ship,  by  appointment,  at  Assos.  oame  tO  MItylene  — 
the  capital  of  the  beautiful  and  classical  island  of  Lesbos,  which 
lies  opposite  the  eastern  shore  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  Assos,  in  whose  harbour  they  seem  to  have  lain  for 

the  night.    15, 16.  oamo  the  next  day  over  againet  Chioe  — now 

Scio:  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  those  islands  between  which 
and  the  coast  the  sail  is  so  charming.  They  appear  not  to  have 
touched  at  it.  next  day  we  arrived  ("touched"  or  "put  in")  at 
Samoa — another  island  coming  quite  close  to  the  mainland,  and 
about  as  far  south  of  Chios  as  it  is  south  of  Lesbos,  tarried 
(for  the  night)  at  Trogyllium  —  an  anchorage  on  the  projecting 
mainland,  not  more  than  a  mile  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Samos.  next  day  we  came  to  Mlletas  —  on  the  mainland  ; 
the  ancient  capital  of  Ionia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Meander.     For 

Paal  had  determined  to  eall  by  (or "  sail  past ")  Epheene.    He  was 

right  opposite  to  it  when  approaching  Chios,  booaneo  he  would 
not  epend  time  In  Aela  (the  Asian  province  of  which  Ephesus  was 

the  chief  citv) ;  for  be  baotod,  If . . .  poeolblo ...  to  be  at  Jemealem 

tbe  day  of  Penteooet  — as  a  suitable  season  for  giving  in  the  great 
collection  from  all  the  Western  churches,  for  keeping  the  feast,  and 
clearing  his  apostolic  position  with  the  church,  then  represented 
in  larare  number  at  Jerusalem.    The  words  imply  that  there  was 
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considermble  ground  to  doubt  if  he  would  attain  this  object — for 
more  than  three  of  the  seven  weeks  from  Passover  to  Pentecost 
had  already  expired — and  they  are  inserted  evidently  to  explain 
why  he  did  not  once  more  visit  Ephesus.     17.  frtn  MilelllS  IM 

•tot  to  E|MiM«ay  tank  oallei  the  eMart  €f  the  ohireb.    As  he  was 

now  some  forty  miles  south  of  Ephesus,  we  might  think  that  more 
time  would  be  lost  by  sending  thus  &r  for  the  elders  to  come  to 
him,  than  by  going  at  once  to  Ephesus  itself,  when  so  near  it.  But 
if  unfavourable  winds  and  stormy  weather  had  overtaken  them, 
his  object  could  not  have  been  attained,  and  perhaps  he  was  un- 
willing to  run  the  risk  of  detention  at  Ephesus  by  the  state  of  the 
church  and  other  causes.  Those  here  called  "  ekUrs  "  or  *'  presby. 
ters,"  are  in  v.  28  called  " Hshopt"  (see  note  there).  The  identity 
of  presbyters  and  bishops  in  the  New  Testament  is  beyond  all 

reasonable  dispute.    18.  Ye  know .  • .  afler  what  iBMser  I  htve 

been  with  you  at  all  toaoOM,  4€.~For  the  Christian  integrity 
and  fidelity  of  his  whole  official  intercourse  with  them  he  appeals 

to  themselves.    19.  SorviM  the  Lord  (Jesus)  with  all  bamlHty. . . 

and  Maay  tears^  aad  teailintloiio.  Self-exaltation  was  unknown 
to  him,  and  ease  of  mind:  He  ''sowed  in  tears,'*  from  anxieties 
both  on  account  of  the  converts  for  whom  he  "  travailed  in  birth  ** 
and  of  the  Jews,  whose  bitter  hostility  was  perpetually  plotting 
against  him,  interrupting  his  work  and  endangering  his  life.  90. 
kept  back  —  timidly  withheld  from  fear  of  consequences.    nothiBf 

that  was  prolitable— edification  directing  all.  bavo  tavght  yoa 
publicly,  and  firom  house  to  bouse.    Did  an  apoTtu,  whose  func- 

tions  were  of  so  wide  a  range,  not  feel  satisfied  without  private 
as  well  as  public  ministrations?    How  then   must  pastors  feel? 

[Bbngel.]    21.  testifylni  both  to  Jews  and  Greeks  (labouring 

under  a  common  malady,  and  recoverable  only  by  a  common  treat- 
ment) repentaiibe  toward  Qod  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus 

Christ — (See  ch.  5.  31).  Rkpkntance,  as  distinguished  from  faith, 
is  that  state  of  the  "  honest  and  good  heart "  which  arises  from  a 
discoverv  of  one's  contrariety  to  the  righteous  demands  of  the 
Divine  law.  This  is  said  to  be  ^toward  God**  because  seeing 
Him  to  be  the  party  dishonoured  by  sin,  it  feels  all  its  acknowl- 
edgments  and  compunctions  to  be  properly  due  to  Him,  as  the 
great  Lawgiver,  and  directs  them  to  Htm  accordingly ;  condemn- 
ing, humbling  itself,  and  grieving  before  Him,  looking  also  to 
Him  as  its  only  hope  of  deliverance.  Faith  is  said  to  be 
" toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  because,  in  that  frame  of  mind 
just  described,  it  eageriy  credits  the  testimony  of  relief  Divinely 
provided  in  Christ,  gladly  embraces  the  overtures  of  reconcili- 
ation in  Him,  and  directs  all  its  expectations  of  salvation,  from 
its  first  stage  to  its  last,  to  Him  as  the  one  appointed  Medium 
of  all  grace  from  God  to  a  sinful  world.  Thus  we  have  here  a 
brief  summary  of  all  Gospel  preaching.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
Repentance  is  here  put  before  Faith ;  for  the  former  must  of  ne- 
cessity precede  the  latter.  There  is  a  repentance  subsequent  to 
faith,  the  fruit  of  felt  pardon  and  restoration.  It  was  this  which 
drew  the  tears  with  which  the  Saviour's  feet  were  once  so  copiously 
moistened.    (Luke,  7.  37,  38,  47 ;  and  Cf.  Esekiel,  16.  63.)    But 
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that  if  not  the  light  ia  which  it  is  here  presented.  22,  23.  And 
■ow,  behold,  I  ('*  I  '*  is  emphatic  here)  bound  in  the  Spirit—  Cf.  ch. 

19.  21.  This  internal  pressure,  unattended  wii^  any  knowledge  of 
"  what  was  to  befall  him  there "   was  the  result  of  that  higher 

Suidanoe  which  shaped  all  his  movements.    Save  thai  the  Holy 
beet  witneeeetb  in  every  oKy,  fcc.  —  by  prophetic  utterances 

from  city  to  cijty,  as  ch.  11.  4;  21.  10,  ii.  Aiialogous  premonitions 
of  coming  events  are  not  unknown  to  the  general  method  of  God's 
providence.     They  would  tend  to  season  the  apostle's  spirit.    24. 

But  none  of  theee  things  move  me,  neither,  4.0.  —  In  this  noble 

expression  of  absolute  dedication  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  pre- 
paredness for  the  worst  that  could  befall  him  in  such  a  cause,  note 
(i)  his  jealousy  for  the  peculiar  character  of  his  mission,  as  imme- 
diately from  Chfist  himself  on  which  all  the  charges  against  him 
turned  ;  (2)  the  burden  of  that  gospel  which  he  preached  —  Grace  ; 
it  was  "  the  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God."  25-27.  I  know  that  yo 
all  • . .  shall  see  my  faoe  no  nMire  —  not  an  inspired  prediction  of 
what  was  certainly  to  be,  but  what  the  apostle,  in  his  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, fully  expected.  Whether,  therefore,  he  ever  did  see 
them  again  is  a  question  to  be  decided  purely  on  its  own  evi- 

dence.    I  an  puro  from  the  blood  of  all  men  (ch.  18.  6 ;  and  Cf.  i 

Samuel,  12.  3,  5  ;  Ezekiel,  3.  17-21 ;  33.  8,  9).     For  I  have  not 

shunned  to  declare  all  the  counsel  of  God— God's  way  of  Salva- 

tion,  and  His  kingdom  of  souls  saved  by  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

(See  Luke,  7.  50.)    28.  Take  heed  . . .  unto  yourselves  — Cf.  i 

Timothy,  3.  2-7;  4.  16;  6.  11.  and  to  the  flock  — Cf.  Hebrews, 
13.  17.    Observe  here  how  the  personal  is  put  before  the  pastoral 

care,    over . . .  whioh  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  —  Cf.  John, 

2a  22,  23 ;  Ephesians,  4.  8,  11,  12  ;  Revelation,  3.  i.  (Ch.  14.  23, 
shows  that  the  apostle  did  not  mean  to  exclude  human  ordination.) 
overseers  —  or,  as  the  same  word  is  everywhere  else  rendered  in 
our  version,  "bishops."  "The  English  Version  has  hardly  dealt 
fair  in  this  case  with  the  sacred  text,  in  rendering  the  word  *  over- 
seers,' whereas  it  ought  here,  as  in  all  other  places,  to  have  been 
'  bishops,^  in  order  that  the  fact  of  elders  and  bishops,  having  been 
originally  and  apostolically  synonymous,  might  be  apparent  to  the 
ordinary  English  reader,  which  now  it  is  not."  [Alford.]  The 
distinction  between  these  offices  cannot  be  certainly  traced 
till  the  second  century,  nor  was  it  established  till  late  in  that  cen- 
tury, to  feed  the  Chufcb  of  God  — or  "  the  church  of  the  Lord." 
Which  of  these  two  readings  of  the  text  is  the  true  one  is  a  ques- 
tion which  has  divided  the  best  critics.  The  evidence  of  MSS. 
preponderates  in  favour  of  "  the  Lord  ;"  some  of  the  most  an- 
cient Versions,  though  not  all,  so  read ;  and  Athanasius^  the  great 
champion  of  the  supreme  Divinity  of  Christ  early  in  the  fourth 
century,  says  the  expression  "  Blood  of  God  "  is  unknown  to  the 
Scriptures.  Which  reading,  then,  does  the  interned  evidence 
favour  ?  As  "  Church  of  God "  occurs  nine  times  elsewhere  in 
Paul's  writings,  and  "  Church  o^  the  Lord  *'  nowhere,  the  proba- 
bility, it  is  said,  is,  that  he  used  his  wonted  phraseology  here 
also.  But  if  he  did,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  see  now  sot 
many  early  transcribers  should  have  altered  it  into  the  quite  un- 
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usual  phrase,  "  Church  of  the  Lord ; "  whereas,  if  the  apostle  did 
use  this  latter  expression,  and  the  historian  wrote  it  so  accordingi  j, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  transcribers  might,  from  being  so  accustomed 
to  the  usual  phrase,  write  it  **  Church  of  God/*  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  we  accept  the  second  reading  as  most  probably  the  true 

one.    But  see  what  follows,    wbioh  he  hath  purehaMd  C*  made 

his  own,"  "acquired")  with  hit  own  blood.  "His  own"  is  em- 
phatic :  q.  d.^  '*  That  glorified  Lord  who  from  the  right  hand  of 
power  in  the  heavens  is  gathering  and  ruling  the  Church,  and  by 
riis  Spirit,  through  human  agency,  hath  set  you  over  it,  cannot  be 
indilTerent  to  its  welfare  in  your  hands,  seeing  He  hath  given  for 
it  His  own  most  precious  blood,  thus  making  it  His  own  by  the 
dearest  of  all  ties."  The  transcendent  sacredness  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  thus  made  to  rest  on  the  Dignity  of  its  Lord  and  the 
consequent  preciousness  of  that  blood  which  he  shed  for  it.  And 
as  the  sacrificial  atoning  character  of  Christ's  death  is  here  plainly 
expressed^  so  His  supreme  dignity  is  tm/ZtA/ as  clearly  by  the  second 
reading  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  first.    What  a  motive  to  pastoral 

fidelity  is  here  furnished !  29,  30.  after  my  departare  ahall 
Urievous  wolvea  enter  in  among  yon— Two  classes  of  coming 

enemies  are  here  announced,  the  one  more  extetnal  to'themselves, 
the  other  bred  In  the  bosom  of  their  own  community ;  both  were 
to  be  teachers,  but  the  one,  "  grievous  wolves,"  not  sparing,  t.  e.^ 
making  a  prey  of  the  flock ;  the  other,  simply  sectarian  "  perver- 
ters"  of  the  truth,  with  a  view  of  drawing  a  party  after  them. 
Perhaps  the  one  pointed  to  that  subtle  poison  of  oriental 
Gnosticism,  which  we  know  to  have  very  early  infected  the  Asiatic 
churches  ;  the  other  to  such  Judaizing  tendencies  as  we  know  to 
have  troubled  nearly  all  the  early  churches.  See  the  Epistles  to 
the  EphesianSy  Colossians  and  Timothy y  also  those  to  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  (chs.  2.  and  3).  But  watchfulness  against  a// that 
tends  to  injure  and  corrupt  the  Church  is  the  duty  of  its  pastors  in 
every  age.  31.  bythospaoe  of  three  years  —  speaking  in  round 
numbers ;  for  it  was  nearer  three  than  two  years.    I  ceaaed  not  to 

warn  every  one  night  and  day  with  tears.    What  an  appeal  to  be 

able  to  make  !    "  And  if  this  was  an  apostle's  part,  how  much  more 

a  pastor's!"    [Bengel.]    32,  35.  I  commend  yott  to  God  — the 

almighty  Conservator  of  his  people,  and  tO  tllO  WOrd  of  hlS  oraCO 
—  that  message  of  His  pure  grace  (v.  24)  by  the  faith  of  whicn  He 

keeps  us  (i  Peter,  i.  5).    which  (i.  e,,  God)  Is  able  to  build  you  up, 

and  five  you  an  inheritance,  &e.  Observe  how  Salvation  — not 
only  m  its  initial  stages  of  pardon  and  regeneration,  but  in  all  its 
subsequent  stages  of  "  up-building,"  even  to  its  consummation  in  the 
final  inheritance — is  here  ascribed  to  the  "ability"  of  God  to  be- 
stow it,  as  in  Romans,  16.  25  ;  Ephesians,  3.  30  ;  particulariy  Jude, 
24 ;  and  Cf.  2  Timothy,  l.  12,  where  the  same  thing  is  ascribed  to 

Christ,    among  all  them  which  are  sanctified.    Sanctified  is  here 

viewed  as  the  final  character  and  condition  of  the  heirs  of  glory, 
regarded  as  one  saved  company,  these  bonds  —  doubtless  holding 
them  up,  as  before  Aff^rippa  in  chains,  ch.  26.  29.  have  minis- 
tered unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that  were  with  mo.  See 
ch.  18.  3 ;  and  i  Corinthians,  4.  12;  9.  6.  written  from  Ephesut; 
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aUo  I  Thessalonians,  a.  o.    that  M  laboarlng  (as  I  have  done,  for 

others,  as  well  as  myself)  y«  (Nigtt  to  support  the  weak,  and  to 
remember  the  worits  of  the  Lord  JeoHt,  how  he  ("  bow  Himself") 
eaid,  It  ie  more  Messed  to  give  than  to  receive,  4.0.    This  golden 

saying,  snatched  from  oblivion,  and  here  added  to  the  Church's 
abiding  treasures,  so  apt  to  beget  the  wish  that  more  of  what  issued 
from  those  Lips  which  "  dropped  as  an  honey-comb,"  had  been 
preserved  to  us.  But  see  John,  21.  25.  36-38.  he  kneeled  down 
and  prayed  with  them  all,  IbO.  Nothing  can  be  more  touching 
than  these  three  concluding  verses,  leaving  an  indelible  impression 
of  rare  ministerial  fidelity  and  affection  on  the  apostle's  P^t>  and 
of  warm  admiration  and  attachment  on  the  part  of  these  £phesian 
presbyters.  Would  to  God  that  such  scenes  were  more  frequent 
in  the  Church ! 

CHAPTER  XXL 

1-16.  Sailing  from   Ephesus,    they    land    at    Tyre,    and 

THENCE  SAILING  TO  PtOLOMAIS,  THEY  PROCEED  BY  LAND  TO 
CiCSAREA  AND    JERUSALEM.        I.    WO    WOrO    OO^tOn    ("tom")    from 

them  —  expressing  the  difficulty  and  pain  of  the  parting,  with  a 
Strai|ht  OOUrse — running  before  the  wind,  as  ch.  r6.  11.  unto 
Coos  ("Cos")  —  an  island  due  south  from  Miletus,  which  they 
would  reach  in  about  six  hours,  and  coming  close  to  the  main- 
land, the  day  following  unto  Rhodes  — another  island,  some 
fifty  miles  to  the  south-east,  of  brilliant,  classic  memory  and 
beauty,  thsnoe  unto  Patara — a  town  on  the  magnificent  main- 
land of  Lycia,  almost  due  east  from  Rhodes.  It  was  the  seat  of 
a  celebrated  oracle  of  Apollo.  2.  And  finding  a  ship  (their  for- 
mer one  going  no  further,  probably)  tO  PhsnioTa.  See  ch.  11.  19. 
went  aboard.  One  would  almost  think  this  extracted  from  a 
Journal  of  the  voyage,  so  graphic  are  its  details.    3.  when  WO  . .  • 

aisoovered  ('*  sighted,"  as  the  phrase  is^  Cyprus,  we  left  it  on  the 

left  band  —  i.  /.,  steered  south-east  of  it,  leaving  it  on  the  north- 
west,    sailed  into  ("unto")  Syria,  and  landed  at  Tyre  — the 

celebrated  seat  of  maritime  commerce  for  east  and  west.  It 
might  be  reached  from  Patara  in  about  two  days,  there  the  Ship 
was  to  unlade  her  burden  —  which  gave  the  apostle  time  for  what 
follows.  4-6.  finding  disolples  ("finding  out  the  disciples")  — 
implying  some  search.  They  would  expect  such  what  is  recorded, 
ch.  II.  19.     Perhaps  they  were  not ;  yet  there  were  gifted  ones 

among  them,  who  said  to  Paul . . .  that  he  should  not  go  to 
Jerusalem.  See  ch.  20.  23 ;  also  V.  11-14.  they  all  brought  us  on 
our  way  with  wives  and  ohildren, ...  and  we  kneeled  down  on 

the  shore  and  prayed,  ItO.  See  ch.  20.  36-38.  Observe  here  that 
the  children  of  these  Tyrian  disciples  not  only  were  taken  along 
with  their  parents,  but  must  have  joined  in  this  act  of  solemn 

worship.  See  Ephesians,  6.  i.  7.  when  WO  bad  finished  our 
oourse  ("  completing  thq  voyage ")  from  Tyre,  we  came  (which 

they  would  do  the  same  day)  to  Ptolemals — ancientlv  called 
Accho  (Judges,  i.  31)  now  St.  Jean  d'  Acre,  or  Acre,  aoo  Sainted 
the  brethren,  and  Sbode,  4e.— disciples  gathered  probably  as 
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kt  Tyre, on  the  occasion  mentioned  In  ch.  1 1.  19.  8-10.  iraxt  day  «• 
[that  were  Paul's  companv|  departed.  (The  words  in  brackets 
are  omitted  in  the  best  MSS.  They  were  probably  ^dded  as 
the  connecting  words  at  the  head  of  some  church  Lessons), 
and  oame  to  Cmarea  —  a  mn  along  the  coast,  southward,  of  some 
thirty  miles.  Philip  the  evailQetist —  a  term  answering  apparently 
vexT  much  to  our  missionary  [Hows],  bv  whose  ministry  such  joy 
had  been  diffused  over  Samaria,  and  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  had 
been  baptized,  ch.  8.  one  of  the  oevon  (deacons) — who  had 
'*  purchased  to  himself  a  good  degree"  (i  Timothy,  3. 13).  He  and 
Paul  now  meet  for  the  first  time,  some  twenty-five  vears  after  that 

time,   the  same  man  had  Ibur  davghtero.. .  whiob  did  prophesy 

—  fulfilling  Joel,  2.  ?8  (see  ch.  2.  18).  This  is  mentioned,  it  would 
seem,  merely  as  a  high  distinction  Divinely  conferred  on  so 
devoted  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  probably  indicates  the 
high  tone  of  religion  in  his  family,  tarried  there  many  ("  a  good 
many")  day8.  Finding  himself  in  good  time  for  Pentecost  at 
Jerusalem,  he  would  feel  it  a  refreshing  thing  to  his  spirit  to  hold 
Christian  communion  for  a  few  days  with  such  a  family,  tboro 
oame  down  from  ludea  (the  news  of  Paul's  arrival  having  spread) 
a  certain  prophet,. .  .  AgabllS — no  doubt  the  same  as  in  ch.  II. 
28.    11-14.  So  shall  the  Jews  bind  the  man  that  ownetb  this 

girdle,  &C.  For  though  the  Romans  did  it,  it  was  at  the  Jews*  in- 
stigation, V,  33 ;  ch.  28.  17.  Such  dramatic  methods  of  announ- 
cing important  future  events  would  bring  the  old  prophets  to 
remembrance.  (Cf.  Isaiah,  20.  2,  &c. ;  Jeremiah,  13.  i,  and  Ezekiel, 
5.  r,  &c.).  This  prediction  and  that  at  Tyre  (v.  4)  were  intended, 
not  to  prohibit  him  from  going,  but  to  put  his  courage  to  the  test, 
and,  when  he  stood  the  test,  to  deepen  and  mature  it.  WS  and 
tbey  at  that  place  (the  Cassarean  Christians)  besoigbt  Mm  (even 

with  tears,  v.  13)  not  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  Then  Paul  answered,  What 
mean  ye  to  weep  and  break  mine  heart,  &c.    Beautiful  union  of 

manly  resoluteness  and  womanly  tenderness,  alike  removed  from 

mawkishness  and  stoicism !    I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  only. 

q.  d,,  "  If  that  is  all,  let  it  come.*'  but  to  die,  &e.  It  was  well  he 
could  add  this,  for  he  had  that  also  to  do.     15,  16.  we  took  up  0«r 

carriages  ("our  baggage ")  and  went  vp  to  Jerusalem  — for  the 

fifth  time  after  his  conversion,  thus  concluding  his  third  mission^ 
ary  tour^  which  proved  his  /ox/,  so  far  as  recorded  ;  for  though  he 
accomplished  his  fourth  and  last  part  of  his  missionary  plan 
sketched  out,  ch.  19.  21  — "  After  I  have  been  at  Jerusalem,  I 
must  also  see  Rome "  —  it  was  as  *'  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ*' 

went  with  us. . .  and  brought  with  them  (rather,  "brought  us  to") 
one  Mnason  of  Cypras,  an  old  dfooiplo,  &.o.  —  not  an  aged  disciple, 

but  probably  '*  a  disciple  of  old  standing,"  perhaps  one  of  the 
3,000  converted  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  or,  more  likely  still, 
drawn  to  the  Saviour  Himself  during  His  life-time.  He  had  rome, 
probably,  with  the  other  Cyprians  (ch.  11.  20)  to  Antioch,  "  preach- 
ing the  Lord  Jesus  unto  the  "Grecians,"  and  now  he  appears 
settled  at  Jerusalem. 

I7«40.  Paul  ksports  the  events  op  nis  Third  Missionary 
Journey  —  In  the  Temple,  purifying  HiiiSEUr  from  a  Jewish 
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Paul  Reports  the  Events  of    ACTS  XXI.     his  Tlurd  Missionary,  6V. 

▼OW,  HK  19  SBIZXD  by  A  MOB  AND    IttATBlf  TO  THE  DANGfiR  OF  HIS 

•UFB  —  Tm  UPROAR  BKCOMING  UNIVERSAL,  THR  ROMAN   CoMMAMB- 

AMT    HAS    KIM   BROUGHT    IN    CHAINS  TO  THE  FORTRESS,  FROM  THE 

STAIRS  OF  WHICH  HX  IS   PBRMirPBD  TO  ADDRESS  THE  PEOPLE.     The 

apostle  was  full  of  anxiety  about  this  visit  to  Jerusalem,  from  the 
numerous  prophetic  intimations  of  danger  awaiting  him,  and  hav- 
ing reason  to  expect  the  presence  at  tl^s  feast  of  the  very  parties 
from  whose  virulent  rage  he  had  once  and  again  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life.  Hence  we  find  him  asking  the  Roman  Christians  to 
wrestle  with  him  in  prayer,  **  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and 
for  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  that  hi  might  be  delivered  from  them  that 
believed  not  in  yudea"  as  well  as  **  that  his  service  which  he  had 
for  Jerusalem  (the  great  collection  for  the  poor  saints  there)  might 
be  accepted  of  the  saints"  (Romans,  15.  30, 31).  17-19.  the  bfttk- 
rM  reoeiVMl  «•  gtediy — the  disciples  generally,  as  distinguished 
from  the  official  reception  recorded  in  v.  18.    Paul  went  in  with  MS 

onto  James ;  and  all  the  elders  were  present — to  "  report  himself* 

formally  to  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and 
his  associates  in  office.  See  ch.  15.  13.  Had  any  other  ojf  the 
aposttes  been  in  Jerusalem  on  that  occasion,  it  could  hardly  fail  to 

have  been  noted,  he  deoiared  partlonlarly  (in  detail)  what  tkMl  had 
mttf^fiii  among  the  Gentiles  by  Ms  ministry —as  on  previous  oc- 
casions (ch.  14.  27  ;  and  see  Romans,  15.  15) ;  no  doubt  referring  to 
the  insiduous  and  systematic  efforts  of  the  Judaizing  party  in  a 
number  of  places,  to  shrivel  the  Church  of  Christ  into  a  Jewish 
sect,  and  his  own  counterprocedore.  30-25.  they  glorified  the 
Lord,  IbO.  —  constrained  to  justify  his  coivse,  notwithstanding  the 
Jewish  complexion  of  the  Christianity  of  Jerusalem,    they  are  In- 

fNtneil...tnat  tbon  teachest  all  the  lews  wtiloh  are  among  the 

Gentiles  (those  residing  in  heathen  countries)  to  forsake  Mosee, 
itO.  — This  calumny  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  would  find  easy  cre- 
dence among  the  Christian  zealots  for  Judaism,  we  have  four  men 
(Christian  Jews,  no  doubt)  Whloh  have  a  VOW  — perhaps  kept  ready 
on  purpose,  be  at  Ohargos  with  them  — 1.^.,  defray  the  expense 
of  the  sacrifices  legally  required  of  them,  along  with  his  own, 
which  was  deemed  a  mark  of  Jewish  generosity,    touching  the 

Gentiles ...  we  have  written  and  conclnosd  that  they  observe  no 

snoh  things,  4r0.  — This  shows  that,  with  all  their  conciliation  to 
/ewtsh  prejudice,  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  taught  to  adhere 
to  the  decision  of  the  famous  council  held  there  (ch.  15).  26.  tO 
signify  («.  r,  announce  to  the  priest)  the  aocompllshment  of  the 
days  of  pnrlllcatlon,  4o.  — See  Numbers,  6.  13-21.  27-30.  tiie 
Jews  of  Asia— in  all  likelihood  those  of  Ephesns  (since  they  re- 
cognized Trophimus,  apparently  as  a  townsman  {v,  29).  embittered 
by  their  discomfiture,  ch.  i9.9,&c.    Tropblmus -— See  ch.  20.  4. 

tooii  Panl^and  drew  him  oat  of  the  temple;  and  forthwith  the 

doors  were  shut  —  that  the  murder  they  meant  to  perpetrate  might 
not  pollute  that  Holy  Place.  31.  tidings  oame  —  A'/./' went  up." 
f.^.,to  the  fortress  of  Antonia,  where  the  commandant  resided. 
See  V.  3».  ThM  part  of  the  narrative  is  particularly  graphic  the 
Ohisf  oaptaln-^'*  the  chiliarch.*' or  tribune  of  the  Roman  cohort, 
•whoso  full  number  was  one  thousand  men.    33.  oommandod  him 
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Paul 's  Defense  from  tfu     ACTS  X  X I L     Stairs  of  tlu  Fortress^  <^ 

1o  be  bMad  with  tw«  ehalM— See  ch.  ta,    34.  mnm  oried  om 

thing  —  The  difficulty  would  be  so  to  stats  his  crimes  as  to  justify 
their  proceedings  to  a  Roman  officer,    to  be  called  into  tbe  etsUe 

—  rather,  perhaps,  "  the  barracks/'  or  that  part  of  the  fortress  of 
Antonia  appropriated  to  the  soldiers.  The  fort  was  built  by  Heixxl 
on  a  hiffh  rock  at  the  north-west  comnr  of  th<«  great  temple-area, 
and  called  after  Mark  Antony.  35,  36c  Away  witb  him — as  before 
of  his  Lord  (Luke,  23.  18 ;  John,  19.  15).  37-40.  Art  not  thOU  that 
Efyfrtian,  &C.  —  The  form  of  the  question  implies  that  the  answer 
is  to  be  in  the  negative,  and  is  matter  of  some  surprise :  q,  </.,  "  Thou 
art  not  then,"  &c.  madest  an  Hfiroar,  &0.  —  The  narrative  is  given 
in  Josephus  (Jewish  War,  ii.  8.  6,  and  13.  5),  though  his  two  allu- 
sions and  ours 'seem  to  refer  to  different  periods  of  the  rebellion. 

a  eltizen  of  no  mean  city — See  ch.  16.  37.    etood  en  the  elaire— 

''^  What  nobler  spectacle  than  that  of  Paul  at  this  moment !  There 
lie  stood,  bound  with  two  chains,  ready  to  make  his  defense  to  the 
people.  The  Roman  commander  sits  by  to  enforce  order  by  his 
presence.  An  enraged  populace  look  up  to  him  from  below.  Yet 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  dangers,  how  self-possessed  is  he,  how 
tranquil !"  [Chrysostom  (or  in  his  name)  in  rixcKBT.]  a  great 
eilenoe  —  the  people  awed  at  the  permission  given  him  by  the  com- 
mandant, and  seeing  him  sitting  as  a  listener,    hi  the  Homw  tongno 

—  the  Syro-Chaldaic,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  Palestine  Jews 
since  the  captivity. 

CHAPTER  XXII, 

1*30.  Paul's  dbpsnsb  prom  thb  stairs  op  thb  Fattasss — 
Thb  ragb  of  thb  audibncb  bursting  forth,  thb  Commandant 

HAS  HIM  brought  INTO  THB  FORT  TO  BE  EXAMINBD  BY  SCOVXOING, 
BUT,  LEARNING  THAT  HE  IS  A  ROMAN,  HE  ORDERS  HIS  RBLBASB 
AND  COMMANDS    THB  SANHEDRIM  TO  TRY  HIM.       I,  2.  whOH   thOy 

heard  . . .  the  Hebrew  tongue  (see  ch.  21. 40)  they  ke|it  the  more 

eilenoe.  They  could  hare  understood  him  in  Greek,  and  doubt- 
less fully  expected  the  renegade  to  address  them  in  that  language, 
but  the  sound  of  their  holy  mother-tongue  awed,  them  into  deeper 

silence.    3.  A  Jew  of  Tarene,  hroaght  np  in  thie  oity  at  the  mt 

(see  Luke,  10.  39)  of  Ganialiel  (see  ch.  5.  34).  A  f&ct  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  apostle's  history,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to 
his  future  career  as  Moses'  education  in  the  Egyptian  court  to  the 

work  for  which  he  was  destined.  The  perfect  manner  Of  the  law 
of  the  fathere  —  the  strictest  form  of  traditional  Judaism,  zealous 
( *'  a  zealot  *' )  toward  God  as  ye  all  are  this  day  —  his  own  murder- 
ous zeal  against  the  disciples  of  the  L.ord  Jesus  being  merely 
Teflectei  in  their  present  treatment  of  himself.    4.  I  persooilteti, 

4c.    See  ch.  9.  i,  2,  5,  7.   the  high  nrieet  (still  alive) doth  hear  ae 

eldere— 


witneee,  and  ail  the  eetate  of  the  eldere  ^  the  whole  Sanhedrim. 
B.  Jeene  of  Nazareth  ^ ( **  the  Nazarene  " ).  See  ch.  9.  5,  9-1 1 .  the 
men,  4o.  See  ch.  9.  7,  &c.  12.  Ananiae,  a  devont  man  aooording 
td  the  law,  having  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jewe  whloh  dwelt  there. 

One  would  not  know  from  this  description  of  Ananias  that  be  was 
a  Christian  at  all,  the  apostle's  object  being  to  hold  him  up  as  ua* 
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PauVt  D€f€nt4ftom  the     ACTS  XXII.     Stain  of  the  Fortress^  Mr. 

exceptionable  even  to  the  most  rigid  Jews.  13-15.  TII6  8o<l  of  our 
Mbers  hath  Choooil  thee — studiously  linking  the  new  economy 
upon  the  old,  as  but  tRe  sequel  of  it  \  both  having  one  glorious 

Author,  that  thou  ehoiildeet  eee  that  C  the  '0  iMtoao ;  Cf.  ch.  3- 
14;  7.  52.    and  bear  the  voioe  of  hie  nioath— in  order  to  place 

him  on  a  level  with  the  other  apostles,  who  had  '*  seen  the  (Risen) 

Lord.*'    he  ha^zed  aad  waeh  away  thy  elae:   This  w«^  of  speak- 

ing  arises  from  baptism  being  the  visible  seal  of  remission,  calling 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord  —  rather,  "having  called,"  s.  ^.,  after  hav- 
ing done  so ;  referring  to  the  confession  of  Christ  which  preceded 
baptism,  as  ch.  8.  37.  17-21.  it  oaaie  to  paee,  4.0.  This  thrilU 
ing  dialogue  between  the  glorified  Redeemer  and  his  choseo  ves- 
sel is  nowhere  else  related.    WhOB  I  waa  oo«e  aoaia  to  ieraeaieoi 

—  on  the  occasion  mentioned,  ch.  9.  26,  &c.    while  i  prayed  hi  the 
teaipie.    He  thus  calls  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  after  his  con- 
aversion  he  kept  up  his  connexion  with  the  temple  as  before,    get 

Miokly  oat  of  leniealeai  (Cf.  ch.  9. 29),  fbr  they  wili  not  reoelve  tny 
toetiBMay . . .  And  I  eaid,  Lord,  they  know,  «.o. :  f.  </.,  "Can  ft 

be.  Lord,  that  they  will  resist  the  testimony  of  one  whom  they 
knew  so  well  as  among  the  bitterest  of  all  against  thy  disciples, 
and  whom  nothing  short  of  resistless  evidence  could  have  turned 

to  TheeT    Depart,  fbr  i  will  eend  thee  fir  heaoe  unto  the  Qen- 

tileo,  ^.  ^.,  "Enough;  thy  testimony  is  not  to  be  thrown  away 
upon  Jerusalem ;  the  Gentiles,  a£air  off,  are  thy  peculiar  sphere.*' 

32«23.  gave  him  audienoe  to  thie  word. .  .then  . . .  Away  with  suok 

a  fbilOW  from  the  earth,  4o.  Their  national  prejudices  lashed 
into  fury  at  the  mention  of  a  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  they  would 
speedily  have  done  to  him  as  they  did  to  Stephen,  but  for  the  pres- 
ence and  protection  of  the  Roman  officer.  24-26.  examined  by 
eooarginf— according  to  the  Roman  practice.  VMSi  he  might 
know  wherefore  they  eried  eo.  Paul's  speech  being  to  him  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  he  concluded  from  the  horror  which  it  kindled 
in  the  vast  audience  that  he  must  have  been  guilty  of  some  crime. 

Paal  eaid  to  the  oentnrion  that  etood  by— to  superintend  the  tor- 

ture  and  receive  the  confession  expected  to  be  wrung  from  him. 

le  It  lawlbl  fbr  yea  to  eooargo  a  maa  that  ia  a  Roman,  &o.    See 

ch.  16.  37.  27-29.  Art  thoa  a  RoaMn?  — showing  that  his  being 
of  Taraus,  which  he  had  told  him  before  (clu  21.  39),  did  not  neces- 
sarily implv  that  he  was  a  Roman  citizen.  •  With  a  great  8am  ob* 
talaed  I  thie  freedom.  Roman  citizenship  was  bought  and  sold  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  we  know,  at  a  high  price ;  at  a  subsequent 
date,  for  next  to  nothing.  But  to  put  io  a  false  claim  to  this  priv- 
ilege was  a  capital  crime.  I  wao  [free]  bom  ("bom  to  it")  —  by 
purchase,  or  in  reward  of  services,  on  the  part  of  his  father  or 
some  ancestor,  obiof  oaptain  ibared,  4.0.  See  ch.  16.  38.  3a 
oommaaded  the  ohief  piieate  and  ail  their  eoanoii  to  appear— 

f.  /.,  the  Sanhedrim  to  be  formally  convened.  Note  here  the  power 
to  order  a  Sanhedrim  to  try  this  case,  assumed  by  the  Roman  offi- 
cers and  acquiesced  in  on  their  part. 
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FauVs  Defense  before         ACTS  XX Hi.  tke  S^iMcdHm,  ^ 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

|-I0«  Paul's  Dcfbnsb  beitose  the  SANfiEDKiM  DmDss  the 
Rival  Factions,  from  whose  Violence  thk  Commandant  has 
THE  Apostle  removed  into  the  Fortress,  i.  Paul  earsMtly 
beholding  the  OOunoil  —  with  a  took  of  conacir^it  inteiiprity  and  un- 
6Utering  courage,  perhaps  also  recognizing  socie  of  his  early  fel- 
low-pupils. I  have  liveil  in  all  good  ceReolemoe  before  God  aatii 
Ihie  day,  liO.  —  The  word  has  an  indirect  reference  to  the  **  polity" 
or  **  commonwealth  of  Israel/' of  which  he  would  signify  that  he 
had  been,  and  was  to  that  hour,  an  honest  and  God-fearing  mem- 
ber, s.  the  high  prioat . . .  cemmnded  ...  to  anite  bin  on  the 
neuth  -^  a  method  of  silencing  a  speaker,  common  in  the  East  to 
this  day.  [Hackbt.]  But  for  a  judge  thus  to  treat  a  prisoner  on 
bis  trial,  for  merely  prefacing  his  defense  by  a  protestation  of  his 
integrity,  was  infamous.  3,4.  God  ahall  aaitte  thee-^ae  indeed 
He  did  ;  for  he  was  killed  by  an  assassin  during  the  Jewish  war. 
(Josephus'  Jewisk  IVar,  ii.  17  9-)  thou  wbited  wall  — i.tf..  hypo* 
crite  (Matthew,  23. .  27).  This  epithet,  however,  correctly  describe 
ing  the  man,  must  not  be  defended  as  addressed  to  a  judge,  though 
the  remonstrance  which  follows-^"  for  sittest  thou."  &c. — ought 
to  have  put  him  to  shame.  5.  I  wlat  aot  that  he  was  the  btob 
prieet  —  All  sorts  of  explanations  of  this  have  been  given.  The 
high  priesthood  was  in  a  state  of  great  confusion  and  Constant 
clHinge  at  this  time  (as  appears  from  'fose^Mu),  and  the  apostle's 
long  absence  from  Jerusalem,  and  perhaps  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  habited  or  the  seat  he  occupied,  with  other  circumstances  to 
us  unknown,  may  account  for  such  a  speech.  But  if  he  was 
thrown  off  his  guard  by  an  insuh  which  touched  him  to  the  quick* 
"  what  can  surpass  the  grace  wi^h  which  he  recovered  his  self-pos- 
session,  and  the  frankness  with  which  he  acknowledged  bis  error? 
If  his  conduct  in  yielding  to  the  momentary  impulse  was  not  that  of 
Christ  himself  under  a  similar  i^rovocation  (John,  18.  22. 23)  certainly 
the  manner  in  which  he  Stconed  for  his  fault  was  Ckrisi^iike** 
[Hacket.]  6.9.  whea  Pairt  imroelved  (from  the  discussion  which 
plainly  had  by  this  time  arisen  between  the  parties)  that  the  000 

part  were  Sadducees,  and  the  other  Pharleeee,  ho  erkul  ool 

(raising  his  voice  above  both  parties),  I  an  a  PhartOOO^ 
the  eon  of  a  Pharisee  (the  true  reading  seems  to  be.  "thojon 
of  Pharisees,"  t.  ^.,  belonging  to  a  family  who.  from  father  to  son, 

had  long  been  such),  of  the  hope  aad  reearreoUoa  of  the  dead  — » 

(f.  e.,  not  the  vague  hope  of  immortality,  but  the  definite  expecta* 
tion  of  the  resurrection)  I  am  caHod  io  queetion-^By  this  adroit 
stroke,  Paul  engages  the  whole  Pharisee  section  of  the  council  in 
his  favor ;  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  being  common  to  both; 
though  they  would  totally  differ  m  \\ke\i af^Hcatiim  to  it.  This  was, 
of  course,  quite  warrantable,  and  the  more  so  as  it  was  already 
evident  that  no  impartiality  m  trying  his  cause  was  to  be  looked  for 

from  such  an  assemblv.   the  Saddaoees  sav . . .  there  le  no  reear- 

reetion,  neither  angel  nor  spirit —(See  Luke.  20.  37 )   the  ecribee 

. .  of  the  Pharleeee'  part . . .  strove,  saying,  We  find  no  evil  la 
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/« the  F^rtfus  Paul  ACTS  XXIil.  is  Cheered,  ^c 

Wi^^WUk,  M  (as  to  those  startling  things  which  he  brings  to  our 
ears)  If  a  spirit  ar  an  aagai  hath  tpolieii  to  him  —  referring,  pet- 
haps,  to  his  trance  in  the  temple,  of  which  he  had  told  them,  ch.  20. 
17.  They  put  this  favourable  construction  upon  his  proceedings 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  had  found  him  one  of  their  own 
party.  They  care  not  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  what  he  alleged, 
over  and  above  their  opinioins,  but  only  to  explain  it  away  as  some- 
thing not  vrorth  raising  a  noise  about.  (The  following  words,  "  Let 
us  not  fight  against  God,*'  seem  not  to  belong  to  the  original  text, 
and  perhaps  are  from  ch.  5.  39.  In  this  case,  either  the  meaning 
is,  **  If  he  has  had  some  Divine  communication,  what  pf  thatT  or, 
the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  may  have  been  drowned  in  the  hub- 
bub which  the  next  verse  shows,  to  liave  been  intense.)    10.  tlie 

ehlef  eapiala,  fharing  lest  Paul  shoaid  have  beea  pailed  to  piaoea 
. . .  ooamaadad  tba  aaldlara  to  go  dowa  and  talce  him  by  foreo, 

&0. — This  shows  that  the  oomsEiaiidaDt  was  not  himself  present, 
and  further,  that  instead  of  the  Sanhedrim  trying  the  cause,  the 
proceedings  quickly  consisted  in  the  one  party  attempting  to  seise 
the  prisoner,  and  the  other  to  protect  him. 

11-35.  In  thb  fortress  Paul  is  cheered  by  a  night  vision — 
An  infamous  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Hiif  IS  providentially 

DEFEATED  AND  HE  IS  DISPATCHED  BY  NIGHT  WITH  A  LETTER  FROM 
THE  COMMANDANT  TO  FEUX  AT  CiCSAREA,  BY  WHOM  ARRANGE- 
MENTS ARE  MADE  FOR  A  HEARING  OF    HI8  CAUSE.     II.  thO    nioht 

fpllowiog  —  his  heart,  perhaps,  sinking  in  the  solitude  of  bis 
barmck-ward  and  thinlcing,  perhaps,  that  all  the  predictions  of 
danger  at  Jerusalem  were  now  to  be  fulfilled  in  his  death  there. 

the  Lord  (t.  e„  Jesus)  atood  by  him ...  Be  of  good  oheer,  Paal: 
for  aa  thaa  hast  taatiied  of  me  la  leniaalem  ao  maat  than  alao  at 

Rame**^.  </.,  **Thy  work  in  Jerusalem  is  done,  faithfully  and 
well  done;  but  thou  are  not  to  die  here;  thy  purpose  next  to 
"see  Rome"  (ch.  19.  21)  shall  not  be  disappointed  and  there  also 
must  thoo  bear  witness  of  Me.'*  As  this  vision  was  not  unneeded 
now,  so  we  shall  find  it  cheering  and  upholding  him  throughout 
all  that  befell  him  up  to  his  arrival  there.    12-14.  bound  them- 

aelvea  with  a  eurae . . .  that  they  would  neither  eat . . .  till  they 

bad  llilled  Paul  — (Cf.  2  Samuel,  5.  35;  i  Samuel,  14.  24).     15. 

Now  . . .  ye  with  the  eounoil  aigniw  to  the  ehief  oaptain . . .  aa 

thoafh,  &e.— That  diese  high  ecclesiastics  fell  in  readily  with 
this  infamous  plot  is  clear.  What  will  not  unscrupulous  and 
hypocritical  religionists  do  undet^  the  mask  of  religion?  The 
narrative  bears  unmistakable  internal  marks  of  truth,  or  ever 
he  eome  near — Their  plan  was  to  assassinate  him  on  his  way 
down  from  the  barracks  to  the  council.  The  case  was  critical, 
but  He  who  had  pledged  His  word  to  him  that  he  should 
testify  for  Him  at  Rome  provided  unexpected  means  of  defeating 
-this  welUlaid  scheme.  16-22.  ^al'a  Mtvr'%  aon  — See  ch.  9.  30. 
If  he  was  at  this  time  residing  at  Jerusalem  for  his  education,  like 
Paul  lifmaelf,  he  may  have  got  at  the  schools  those  hints  of  the 
conspiracy  on  which  he  so  promptly  acted.  Then  Paul  called  ana 
oftlmoentaHona  — Though  divinely  assured  of  safety  he  never 
allows  this  to  inierfere  with  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  own  life  and 
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the  work  he  had  yet  to  do.  (See  ch.  37.  22-35,  V^\  took  Ma  ky 
Iko  hand  —  This  shows  that  he  must  have  been  quite  in  his  boy- 
hood and  throws  a  pleasing  light  on  the  kind-heaned  impartiality 

of  this  officer.  aiMl  now  aro  tkoy  ready  looking  for  a  promioo 
from  thee  —  Thus,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  Gcd's  people,  not 
lill  the  last  moment,  when  the  plot  was  all  prepared,  did  deliver- 
ance come.  23,24.  two  hnndrod  OOldtors — a  formidable  guard 
ior  such  an  occasion  ;  but  Roman  officials  felt  their  honiour  con- 
cerned in  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  and  the  danger  of 
an  attempted  rescue  would  seem  to  require  it.  The  depot  at 
/erusalem  was  large  enough  to  spare  this  convoy,  tko  tkM  kovr 
of  the  night  — nine  o'clock,  koaato  to  oot  Paalon  — as  relays, 
and  to  carry  baggage,  onto  Follx,  tkO  governor—  the  procurator. 
(See  ch.  24.  24,  25).  25-30.  GlavdiUB  — the  Roman  name  be 
would  take  on  purchasing  his  citizenship.  Lyalao-^his  Greek 
/amily  name,  the  nott  OXOOllont  governor— an  honorarv  title 
of  office,    oame  I  with   an  army — rather,  "with  the  military." 

poreoived  to  ko  aoonaed  of  ifnootiono  of  tfceir  law,  4o.— Amkl 

all  his  difficulty  at  getting  at  the  charges  laid  against  Paul, 
-enough,  no  doubt,  came  out  to  satisfy  him  that  the  whole  was  a 
•question  of  religion  and  that  there  was  no  case  for  a  civil  tribunal. 

'gave  oommandnient  to  hit  aoovsoro ...  to  say  holkro  tkoo— This 

was  not  done  when  be  wrote  but  would  be  ere  the  letter  reached. 
3K,  32.  kronght  him  to  Antipatrio  — nearly  forty  miles  from  Jerusa- 
lem, on  the  way  to  Cacsarea ;  so  named  by  Herod  in  honour  of 
■his  father,  Antipater.  On  the  morrOW  tkOy  (the  infantry)  lofl  tkO 
tioroo  —  themselves  no  longer  needed  as  a  guard.  The  remain- 
ing distance  was  about  twentjr^five  or  twenty-six  miles.  34,  35. 
asaod  of  what  provlneo  he  was-— the  letter  describing  him  as  a 
Roman  citizen.  I  will  hear  thoe  —  The  word  means,  "  give  thee  a 
full  hearing."  to  ko  kept  In  Horod's  Judgment  kali  —  "  pretorium," 
4he  palace  built  at  Caesarea  by  Herod  and  now  occupied  by  the 
Roman  procurators ;  in  one  of  the  buildings  attached  to  which 
Paul  was  ordered  to  be  kept. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

i-27.  Paul,  accused  by  a  propkssional  pleader  befors  Fb^ 
iLix,  If  axes  his  defense,  and  is  remanded  for  a  further  hbarino. 
At  a  private  interview  Feljx  trembles  under  Paul's  preach- 
ing,  BUT    KEEPS   HIM    PRISONER   FOR  TWO  YEARS,   WHEN    HE   WAS 

succeeded  by  Festus.  I.  after  live  days — or,  on  the  fifth  day 
from  their  departure  from  Jerusalem.  Aaanias .  . .  witk  tko  Oidort 
— a  deputation  of  the  Sanhedrim,  a  OOftalB  orator  —  one  of  those 
Roman  advocates  who  trained  themselves  for  the  higher  pnctice 
<A  the  metropolis  bv  practicing  in  the  provinces,  where  the  Latia 
language,  employed  in  the  courts,  was  but  imperfectly  understood 
and  Roman  forms  were  not  iamtliar.  InfbmMd  . . .  aaainot  PanI 
—  **]aid  information,"  r.  r.,  put  in  the  charges.  2-4.  SoolM  tkal 
ky  tkeo  wo  enjoy  groat  qniBtnost,  4o.  In  this  faleonoe  tetteiy 
there  wgs  a  semblance  of  truth,  nothing  more.    Felii  acted  with  a 
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degree  of  vigor  and  success  \a  suppressing  lawless  violeoce^ 
fJoSEPHUs'  Antiquities^  xx.  8. 4  ;  confirmed  by  Tacitus,  Ann.  xii.  S4)- 
■y  thy  providence  —  a  phrase  applied  to  the  administration  of  the 
Elmperors.    5^.  a  pestlleilt  fellow  ("  a  plague/*  or  "  pest"),  and  a 

■over  of  sedition  aaHme  all  the  Jews  (by  exciting  disturbances 

among  them)  thrOMhovf  the  world.  See  Luke,  3.  i.  This  was 
theyfrr/  charge ;  and  true  only  in  the  sense  explained  on  ch.  16. 20. 

a  ringleader  of  the  eeot  of  the  Nazarenes— the  second  charge ;  and. 
true  enough,    hath  gone  abent  C*  attempted  ")  to  profane  the  temple^ 

—  the  tMrd  charge  ;  and  entirely  false,    we  . . .  would  have  Judged 

•ooordina  to  oar  Law.  Bat . . .  Lyelae  oaae  upon  ue,  and  with  greal 

Violenoe  took  him  out  of  our  hanm— a  willful  falsehood  and  calum- 
nious charge  against  a  public  officer.  He  had  commanded  the. 
Stohedrim  to  meet  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  "  judge  him  accord- 
ing to  their  law ;  **  and  only  when,  instead  of  doing  so,  they  fell  ta 
disputing  among  themselves,  and  the  prisoner  was  in  danger  of. 
being  "  pulled  in  pieces  of  them  "  (ch.  23.  10)  —  or  as  his  own  letter 
says  "  killed  of  them  "  (ch.  23.  27)  —  did  he  rescue  him,  as  was  hia 

duty, "  by  force  "  out  of  their  hands,    eommanding  hie  aooueera  to 

OOme  unto  thee.  Here  they  insinuate  that,  instead  of  troubling. 
Felix  with  the  case,  he  ought  to  have  left  it  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Jewish  tribunal ;  in  wluch  case  his  life  would  have  soon  beem 
Uken.  by  examining  whom  (Lysias,  as  would  seem,  V.  22)  thyself 
mayest,  »0. — referring  all,  as  if  with  confidence,  to  Felix.    Tha 

Jews  assented,  l^c.  See  ch.  33.  15.  la  thou  hast  been  many 

years  a  Judge  to  this  nation.  He  had  been  in  this  province  for  six 
or  seven  years,  and  in  Galilee  for  a  longer  period.  Paul  uses  noi 
flattery,  but  simpiv  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  having  to  plead 
before  one  whose  long  official  experience  of  Jewish  matters  would 
enable  him  the  better  to  understand  and  appreciate  what  he  had 

to  say.  II.  thoa mayest  understand  (canst  easily  leam)  that  there 
nre  but  twelve  days  sinee  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem :  viz.,  i.  The  dav 

of  his  arrival  in  Jerusalem  (ch.  21.  15-17) ;  2.  the  interview  with 
James  (ch.  3i.  1  \  &c.);  3.  The  assumption  of  the  vow  (ch.  21.  26) ; 
4,  5,  6,  continuance  of  the  vow,  interrupted  by  the  arrest  (ch.  21. 27, 
ic.)  ;  7.  Arrest  of  Paul  (ch.  21.  27);  8.  Paul  before  tlie  Sanhedrim 
(ch.  22.  30 ;  23.  i-io ;  9.  conspiracy  of  the  Jews  and  defeat  of  it 
(ch.  23.  12,  &c.),  and  dispatch  of'  Paul  from  Jerusalem  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  (ch.  23.  23,  31) ;  10,  11,  12, 13,  the  remain- 
ing period  referred  to,  ch.  24.  i.  [Mj£YER.]  This  short  period  ia 
mentioned  to  show  how  unlikely  it  was  that  he  should  have  had 
time  to  do  what  was  charged  against  him.  for  tO  worship  —  a 
verv  different  purpose  from  that  imputed  to  hjm.     12,  13.  they 

neither  fbund  me . . .  neither  oan  they  prove  the  things,  Ie.o. 

After  specifying  several  particulars,  he  challenges  proof  of  any  one 
of  the  charges  brought  against  him.  So  much  for  the  charge  of 
sediticm.     14,  15.  But  this  I  OOnfSSS  to  thoO  (in  which  Felix  would 

see  no  crime),  that  after  the  way  they  oali  heresy  (/»'/.,  and  better,. 

**  a  sect,")  SO  worship  I  the  God  of  my  fkthers  ("  the  ancestral 
God  ").  Two  arguments  are  contained  here  :  (i.)  Our  nation  is  di- 
vided into  what  they  call "  sects  "  —  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and  that 
of  the  Sadducees  —  all  the  difference  between  them  and  me  is,  that 
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1  belong  to  neither  of  these,  but  to  another  sect,  or  religioua  soctios 
of  the  nation,  which  from  its  Head  they  call  Namrenes:  — for  this  reat 
son  and  this  alone,  am  I  hated.  (2)  The  Roman  1  aw ailoww every  njM 
tion  to  worship  its  own  deities  ;  I  claim  protection  under  that  law, 
worshipping  the  God  of  mj  ancestors,  even  as  they,  only  of  a  dif- 
ferent sect  of  the  common  religion.  belitviBf  aU,  IbO.  Here, 
disowning  all  opinions  at  variance  with  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, he  challenges  for  the  Gospel  which  he  preached  the  authority 
of  the  God  of  their  fathers.     So  much  for  Che  charge  of  heresy. 

wiA  have  hope . . .  ae  themselvee  aNow,  that  there  shall  ke  a 

reetirreetlON,  &0.  This  appeal  to  the  faith  of  his  accusers  shows 
that  they  were  chieHy  of  the  Pha^isets^  and  duit  the  favour  of  that 
party  to  which  he  owed  in  some  measure  his  safety  at  the  recent 
council  (ch.  23.  6-9),  had  been  quite  momentary.  16.  And  berelfl 
—  "On  this  account,"  "accordingly;"  q,  //.,  looking  forward  to 
that  awful  day  (Cf.  2  Corinthians,  5.  10).  I  exercise  nyeelf.  The 
"  1 "  here  is  emphatic :  a,  </.,  "  Whatever  they  do,  this  is  my  study." 

to  have  ahvaye  a  consoienoe  voM  of  elfease,  l^o.— (See  ch.  23.  i ; 

2  Corinthians,  I.  12  ;  2.  17,  &c.)  q,  </.,  "These  are  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  my  life  and  conduct  —  how  difierent  from  tiirbulence  and 
sectarianism  ! "  17.  Now,  after  many  ("  several  ")  years  (absence 
from  Jerusalem)  I  oame  to  bring  ams  to  my  nation  —  referring  to 
the  collection  from  the  churches  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  which 
he  had  taken  such  pains  to  gather.  This  only  allusion  in  the  Acts 
to  what  is  dwelt  upon  so  frequently  in  his  own  epistles  (Romans, 
15.  25,  26 ;  I  Corinthians,  16.  i>4 ;  a  Corinthians,  8.  i-4)  throws  a 
beautiful  light  on  the  truth  of  this  history  (See  P.\lky's  Hum 
Paulina),    and  (to  present)  offerings — connected  with  his  Jewish 

vow  (see  next  verse).    18-21.  IbttMl  ms  purMed  in  the  temple— 

not  polluting  it,  therefore,  by  my  own  presence,  and  neither  gath- 
ering a  crowd  nor  raising  a  stir.  If  then  these  Asiatic  Jews  have 
any  charge  to  bring  against  me  in  justification  of  their  arrest  of 
me,  why  are  they  not  here  to  substantiate  it  ?  or  else  let  tbess . .  • 
here  say : — ^*  Or,  passing  from  all  that  preceded  my  trial,  let  those 
of  the  Sanhedrim  here  present  say  if  I  was  guilty  of  aught  there,'* 
&c.  No  doubt  his  hasty  speech  to  the  high  priest  might  occur  to 
them,  but  the  provocation  to  it  en  his  own  part  was  laofe  than 
they  would  be  willing  to  recall.  Exospt . . .  this  ons  VOlcS  . . . 
Touobing  the  resurreotion,  4o.-<Tbis  would  recall  to  the  Phap 
isees  present  their  own  inconsistency,  in  befriending  him  then  and 

now  accusing  him.  22,  23.  having  mere  perfM  knowMge  ef 
that  ("the")  way  (See  ch.  19.  23 ;  and  v.  10).    when  Lveias. . . 

Shan  come ...  I  will  know,  &C.  Felix  might  have  dismissed  the 
case  as  a  tissue  of  unsupported  charges.  But  if  from  his  interest 
in  the  matter  he  really  wished  to  have  the  presence  of  Lysias  and 
others  involved  a  brief  delay  was  not  worthy  of  him  as  a  judge. 
Certainly,  so  far  as  recorded,  neither  Lysias  nor  any  other  parties 
appeared  again  in  the  case.  Verse  23,  holfever,  seems  to  show 
that  at  that  time  his  prepossessions  In  liavouf  of  Paul  were  strong. 

24,  25.  Felix . . .  with  his  wift  Drvsllla ...  a  Jeweee— This  beau- 
tiful but  infamous  woman  was  the  third  (Uiughter  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I,  who  was  eaten  of  worms  (see  ch.  12.  i),  and  a  sister  of 
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Agrippa  II,  before  whom  Paul  pleaded  (ch.  26).  She  was  "given 
in  marriage  to  Azizus,  king  of  the  Emesenes,  who  had  consented 
to  be  circumcised  for  the  sake  of  the  alliance.  But  this  marriage 
was  soon  dissolved,  after  this  manner :  When  Festus  was  procura- 
tor of  Judea,  he  saw  her,  and,  being  captivated  with  her  beauty, 
persuaded  her  to  desert  her  husband,  transgress  the  laws  of  her 
country,  and  marry  himself.**    [Josephus'  Antiquities,  xx.  7.  i,  2.1 

Such  was  this  **wife"  of  Felix,     he  «eit  for  Paul  afld  li^ara 

him  OOnoeraiBQ  the  faith  in  Christ.  Perceiving  from  what  he 
had  heard  on  the  trial  that  the  new  sect  which  was  creating 
such  a  stir  was  represented  by  its  own  advocates  as  but  a  par- 
ticular development  of  the  Jewish  faith,  he  probably  wished  to 
gratify  the  curiosi^  of  his  Jewish  wife  as  well  as  his  own,  by 
a  more  particular  account  of  it  from  this  distinguished  cham- 
pion. And  no  doubt  Paul  would  so  far  humour  this  desire  to 
present  to  them  the  great  leading  features  of  the  Gospel.  But 
from  V.  25,  it  is  evident  that  his  discourse  took  an  entirely  prac- 
tical turn,  suited  to  the  life  which  his  two  auditors  were  noto- 
riously leading.  And  a8  he  reaaoned  of  righteoiiaaeas  (%vith 
reference  to  the  public  character  of  Felix),  lemperanco  (with 
reference  to  his  immortal  life),  and  Judoneirt  to  OOme  (when  he 
would  be  called  to  an  awful  account  for  both),  Folix  trembled 
—  and  no  wonder.  For,  on  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  the  Roman 
Annalist  (v.  9  ;  xii.  54),  he  ruled  with  a  mixture  of  cruelty,  lust, 
and  servility,  and  relying  on  the  influence  of  his  brother  Pallas 
at  court,  he  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  commit  every  sort  of 
crime  with  impunity.  How  noble  the  fidelity  and  courage  which 
dared  to  treat  ^  such  topics  in  such  a  presence,  and  what  wither- 
ing power  most  have  been  in  those  appeals  which  made  even 

a  Felix  to  tremble !  Go  thy  way  %v  thia  time ;  and  whoa  I  have 
a  oonvealent  eoaaon  i  will  call  for  thee.    Alas  for  Felix !   This 

was  his  golden  opportunity,  but  *-  hke  mtdtiiudes  still^  he  missed 
it.  Convenient  seasons  in  abundance  he  found  to  call  for  Paul, 
but  never  again  to  "  hear  him  concerning  the  faith  in  Christ,**  and 
writhe  under  the  terrors  (tf  the  wrath  to  come.  Even  in  these 
moments  of  terror  he  had  no  thought  of  submission  to  the  Cross 
or  a  change  of  life.  The  word  discerned  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  his  hean,  but  that  heart  even  then  clung  to  its  idols ;  even 
as  Herod  who  **did  many  things  and  heard  John  gladly,"  but  in 
his  best  moments  was  enslaved  to  his  lusts.  Hoitr  many  Felixes 
have  appeared  from  age  to  age  >    He  hoped  . . .  that  mOBOy  ahovid 

have  been  §lven  him  . . .  wherefore  he  aent  for  him  the  ofleaer^ 

and  OOmnHiaed  with  hhR.  Bribery  in  a  judge  was  punishable  by 
the  Roman  law,  but  the  spirit  of  a  slave  (to  use  the  words  of 
Tacitus)  was  in  all  his  acts,  and  his  *'  communing  with  Paul*'  — 
as  if  he  cared  for  either  him  or  his  message —  simphr  added 
hypocrisy  to  meanness.  The  position  in  life  of  Paul's  Christian 
visitors  might  beget  the  hope  of  extracting  something  from  them 
for  the  release  of  their  champion  ;  but  the  apostle  would  rather 
lie  in  prison  than  stoop  to  this!  after  two  yoarOi  4o.  What 
a  trial  to  this  burning  missionary  of  Christ,  to  saflfer  such  a  tedious 
period  of  inaction !    How  mysterious  it  would  seem  I    But  this 
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repose  would  be  medicine  to  his  spirit ;  he  would  not,  ana  could 
not,  be  entirely  inactive,  so  long  as  he  was  able  by  pen  and  mes- 
sage to  communicate  with  the  churches  ;  and  he  would  doubtless 
learn  the  salutaiy  truth  that  even  he  was  not  essential  to  his 
Master's  cause.  That  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  during  this  period, 
under  the  apostle's  superintendence,  is  the  not  unlikely  conjecture 
of  able  critics.  PorolUS  Festus.  Little  >  is  known  of  him.  He 
died  a  few  years  after  this.  (Josbphus*  Antiquitiesy  xx.  8. 9,  to  9.  i). 
oame  into  Felix's  room.  He  was  recalled,  op  accusations  against 
him  by  the  Jews  of  Csesarea,  and  only  acquitted  through  the  inter- 
cession of  his  brother  at  court.    (Josephus'  Antupatus,  xx.  8>.  la 

Feiix,  wliting  to  show  the  lews  a  pieasvre— "  to  earn  the  thanks 

of  the  Jews,  which  he  did  not.    left  Paal  llOttnd  (ch.  26.  29X  vrhich 
.does  not  seem  to  have  been  till  then. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
1-12.  Festus  coming  to  Jerusalem,  declines  to  have  Paul 

BROUGHT  thither  FOR  JUDGMENT,  BUT  GIVES  THE  PARTIES  A 
HEARING  ON  HIS  RETURN  TO  CiCSAREA  —  On  FeSTUS  ASKING  THE 
APOSTLE  IP  HE  WOULD  GO  TO  JERUSALEM  FOR  ANOTHER  HEARING 
BEFORE  HIM,   HE   IS  CONSTRAINED,   IN    JUSTICE  TO   HIS  CAUSE,   TO 

APPEAL  TO  THE  Emperor.     1-3.  Fostus  . . .  aftsr  three  days 

asoended. . .  to  Jerusalem  —  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  toe 
great  central  city  of  his  government  without  delay.  Then  the  high 
priest — a  successor  of  him  before  whom  Paul  had  appeared  (en. 

23.  2).  and  the  chief  of  the  Jews— and  "  the  whole  multitude  of 
the  Jews,** «.  24,  clamorously,  informed  him  against  Paol  . . .  de- 
sired ftlVOur  (in  V,  15, "  judgment")  against  him.  It  would  seem  that 
they  had  the  insolence  to  ask  him  to  have  the  prisoner  executed 
even  without  a  trial  (v,  16).  laylttfl  wait ...  to  kill  him.  How  deep 
must  have  been  their  hostility,  when  two  years  after  the  defeat  of 
their  former  attempt,  they  thirst  as  keenly  as  ever  for  his  blood. 
Their  plea  for  having  the  case  tried  at  Jerusalem,  where  the 
alleged  offense  took  place,  was  plausible  enough ;  but  from  9. 10  it 
would  seem  that  Festus  had  been  made  acquainted  with  their  cause- 
less malice,  and  that  in  some  way  which  Paul  was  privy  to.    4-6. 

answered  . . .  that  Paol  should  be  kept  (rather, "  is  in  custody  ")  at 
Cmsarea,  and  himself  would  depart  shortly  thither.  Let  them . . . 
which  among  you  are  able  ...  go  down  --**  your  leading  men."   the 

lews . .  .from  Jerusalem — clamorously, as  at  Jerusalem,  see  v.  24. 
many  and  grievous  complaints  against  Paul.   From  his  reply,  and 

Festus'  statement  of  the  case  before  Agrippa,  these  charges  seem 
to  have  been  a  jumble  of  political  and  religious  matter  which  they 
were  unable  to  substantiate,  and  vociferous  cries  that  he  was  unfit 
to  live.  Paul's  reply,  not  given  in  full,  was  probably  little  more 
than  a  challenge  to  prove  any  of  their  charges,  whether  political 

or  religious.  9, 10.  Festus,  wlillttg  to  do  the  Jews  a  pleasure  (to 
ingratiate  himself  with  them),  saiiT  Wllttbou  go  up  to  Jerusalem. 

and  ...  he  Judued  . . .  befbre  me  (or,  *'  under  my  protection)."  If 
this  was  meant  in  earnest,  it  was  temporizing  and  vaciUstiog.  Bu^ 
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possiDiy,  anticipating  Paui  s  refusal,  he  wished  merely  to  avoid 
the  odium  of  refusing  to  remove  the  trial  to  Jerusalem.    Then 

said  Paul,  I  atand  at  CflMar't  Judgment-seat— i'.^^  I  am  already 

before  the  proper  tribunal.  Tnis  seems  to  imply  that  he  under- 
stood Festus  to  propose  handing  him  over  to  the  Sanhedrim  for 
judgment  (and  see  v.  ii),  with  a  mere  promise  of  protection  from 
nim.  But  from  going  to  Jerusalem  at  all  he  was  too  well  justified 
in  shrinking,  for  there  assassination  had  been  quite  recently  plan- 
ned against  him.    to  the  Jewe  have  I  done  no  wrong,  as  thou 

knowest  very  well  — /iV.,  "  better,"  i.ir.,  (perhaps)  better  than  to 

press  such  a  proposal,    if  there  be  none  of  these  things ...  no 

roan  nay  deliver  roe  unto  thero.  The  word  signifies  to  "  surrender 
in  order  to  gratify  "  another.  I  appeal  tO  Cosar.  The  right  of 
appeal  to  the  supreme  power,  in  cases  of  life  and  death,  was 
secured  by  an  ancient  law  to  every  Roman  citizen,  and  continued 
under  the  empire.  Had  Festus  shown  any  disposition  to  pro- 
nounce final  judgment,  Paul,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
innocence  and  the  justice  of  a  Roman  tribunal,  would  not  have  • 
made  this  appeal.  But  when  the  only  other  alternative  offered 
him  was  to  give  his  own  consent  to  be  transferred  to  the  great 
hotbed  of  plots  against  his  life,  and  to  a  tribunal  of  unscrupulous 
and  bloodthirsty  ecclesiastics  whose  vociferous  cries  for  his  death 
had  scarcely  subsided,  no  other  course  was  open  to  him.  12. 
Festus  (little  expecting  such  an  appeal,  but  bound  to  respect  it) 

having  oenferred  with  the  counoil  (his  assessors  in  judgment,  as 

to  the  admissibility  of  the  appeal),  said,  Hast  thott  (for  "  thou 
hast,")  . . .  to  Caesar  Shalt  thou  go  —  as  if  he  would  add  (perhaps) 
"  and  see  if  thou  fare  better." 

13-27.  Herod  Agrippa  U  on  a  visit  to  Festus,  being  con- 
sulted BY  HIM  ON  Paul's  case,  desires  to  hear  the  Apostle, 
WHO  is  accordingly  BROUGHT  FORTH.  1$.  itiug  AgHppa — great 
grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  Drusilla's  brother  (see  ch.  24. 
24).  On  his  father's  awful  death  (ch.  12.  23),  being  thought  too 
young  (17)  to  succeed,  J udea  was  attached  to  the  province  of 
Syria.  Four  years  after,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Herod,  he  was 
made  king  of  the  northern  principalities  of  Chalcis,  and  afterward 
got  Batanea,  Iturea,  Trachonitis,  Abilene,  Galilee  and  Perea,  with 
the  title  of  king.  He  died  a.  d.  ioo,  after  reigning  fifty-one  years. 
and  Bemice  —  his  sister.  She  was  married  to  her  uncle  Herod, 
king  of  Chalcis,  on  whose  death  she  lived  with  her  brother  Agrip- 
pa—  not  without  suspicion  of  incestuous  intercourse,  which  her 
subsequent  licentious  life  tended  to  confirm,  oame  tO  salute  Fes- 
tttS  —  to  pay  his  respects  to  him  on  his  accession  to  the  procura- 

torship.    14, 15.  when  there  many  ('*  several")  days,  Festus  deolared 

Paul's  cause  —  taking  advantage  of  the  presence  of  one  who 
might  be  presumed  to  know,  such  matters  better  than  himself, 
though  the  lapse  of  '*  several  days"  ere  the  subject  was  touched 
on  shows  that  it  gave  Festus  little  trouble.  16-21.  to  deliver  any 
man  to  diOy-^  the  word  "deliver  up"  v.  zi.  as  |  SUppoSSd 
("  suspected  ')— crimes  punishable  by  civil  law.  questions  Oftheir 
own  superstition—  rather, "  religion"  (see  ch.  17. 22).  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  Festus  would  use  the  word  in  any  discourteous 
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S<5n8«  in  addressing  his  Jewish  guest.  OM  JMSt  r~  *'  Thus  speaks 
this  miserable  Festus  of  Him  to  whom  every  knee   shall  bow." 

[Bengel.]    whom  Paal  affirmed  ("kept  affirming")  was  aNve — 

showing  that  the  resurrection  of  the  Crucified  One  had  been  the 
burden,  as  usual,  of  PauPs  pleading.  The  insignificance  of  the 
whole  affair  in  the  eyes  of  Festus  is  manifest,     becaase  I  tfMMed 

ofaaeh  maaaer  of  quMtlona— The"!"  is  emphatic— I,  as  a 

Roman  ludge,  being  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  such  matters.  tll6 
bearing  of  Augastue  — the  imperial  title  first  conferred  by  the  Ro- 
man Senate  on  Octavius.  22-27.  I  would  aJeo  hear  (**  should  like 
to  hear")  the  aiaa  myself —No  doubt  Paul  was  right  when  he  said. 
"  The  king  knoweth  of  these  things ...  for  I  am  persuaded  that 
none  of  these  things  are  hidden  from  him  ;  for  this  thing  was  not 
done  in  a  comer"  (ch.  26.  26).  Hence  his  curiosity  to  see  and  hear 
the  man  who  had  raised  such  commotion  and  was  remodeling  to 
such  an  extetit  the  old  Jewish  life,  when  Agrippa  was  come,  and 
Bernice,  Witboreat  pomp  — in  the  same  city  in  which  their  father, 
'on  account  of  nis  pride,  had  perished,  eaten  up  of  worms.  (  Wetst.] 
with  the  Obief  captains  —  See  ch.  21.  32.  Josepkus  (Jewish  War, 
iii.  4.  2)  says  that  five  cohorts,  whose  full  complement  was  one 
thousand  men,  were  stationed  at  CsBsarea.  principal  men  Of  tiie 
city — both  Jews  and  Romans.  "  This  was  the  most  dignified  and 
influential  audience  Paul  had  yet  addressed,  and  the  prediction, 
ch.  g.  15,  was  fulfilled,  though  afterward  still  more  remaikably  at 
Rome,  ch.  27.  24  ;  2  Timothy.  4. 16, 17."  PVebster  A  Wilkinson.] 
i  have  no  certain  ("definite**)  thing  to  write  to  my  lord  — Nero. 

*'The  writer's  accuracy  should  be  remarked  here.  It  would  have 
been  a  mistake  to  apply  this  term  (*  lord')  to  the  emperor  a  few 
vears  earlier.  Neither  Augustus  nor  Tiberius  would  let  himself 
oe  so  called,  as  implying  the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  But  it 
had  now  come  (rather,  was  coming)  into  use  as  one  of  the  imperial 
titles."    [Hacket.] 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

1-32.  Paul's  defense  op  himself  before  Aorippa.  who  pro- 
nounces HIM  Innocent,  but  concludes  that  the  appeal  to 
Caesar  must  be  carried  out.  This  speech,  though  in  substance 
the  same  as  that  from  the  fortress- stairs  of  Jerusalem  (ch.  32), 
differs  from  it  in  being  less  directed  to  meet  the  charge  of  apostacy 
from  the  Jewish  faith,  and  giving  more  enlarged  views  of  his  re- 
markable change  and  apostolic  commission,  and  the  Divine 
support  under  which  he  was  enabled  to  brave  the  hostility  of  his 
countrymen,  r-3.  Agrippa  said.  Being  a  king  he  appears  to  have 
presided.  Paul  etrnoned  forth  tlie  hand  —  chained  to  a  soldier 
{v.  29,  and  see  ch.  12.  6).    i  know  ttioe  to  be  expert,  4c.    His 

father  was  zealous  for  the  law,  and  himself  had  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  temple  and  its  treasures,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
high  priest.  (Joseph us'  Antiquities,  xx.  i.  3.)  bear  IM  patiently 
— The  idea  of  "indulgently"  is  also  conveyed.    4,  5«  "^W  wy. 

youth,  whieb  wae  at  the  flret . . .  at  Jeruealeia,  kMw  aH  the  Jewi ; 
wtaieb  iwew  me  from  the  heginnliia  —  plaialy  showing  that  he  re- 
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ceived  his  education  even  from  early  youth,  at  Jerusalem.  See  eh. 
22.3.  If  they  would  ("were  willing  to'*)  testify  — but  this,  of 
course,  thev  were  not,  it  being  a  strong  point  in  his  fkvour.  after 
tHe  nost  Straightest  C"  the  strictest  *")  sect  —  as  the  Pharisees  con- 
lessedly  were.  This  was  said  to  meet  the  charge,  that  as  a  Hellen- 
istic  Jew  he  had  contracted  among  the  Heathen  lax  ideas  of  Jewish 

peculiarities.   6,  7.  I ...  am  judged  fiir  the  hope  of  the  promise 

made  ...to  our  filthere  — "for  believing  that  the  promise  of 
Messiah,  the  Hope  of  the  Church  (ch.  13.  32  ;  28.  20)  has  been  ful- 
filled in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  risen  from  the  dead.'*  unto  which 
promise  (the  fulfillment  of  it)  our  twelve  tribes— James,  1. 1 ;  and 
see  Luke,  2.  36.  Instantly — "intently;"  seech.  12.  5.  serving 
God  —  in  the  sense  of  religious  worship  ;  see  "ministered,"  ch.  13. 
2.  day  and  night  hope  to  oome.  The  apostle  rises  into  language 
as  catholic  as  the  thought —>  representing  his  despised  nation,  all 
scattered  though  it  now  was,  as  twelve  great  branches  of  one  ancient 
stem,  in  all  places  of  their  dispersion  offering  to  the  God  of  their 
fathers  one  unbroken  worship,  reposing  on  one  great  "  promise  *' 
made  of  old  unto  their  fathers,  and  sustained  by  one  "  hope  '*  of 
"coming**  to  its  fulfillment ;  the  single  point  of  difference  between 
him  and  his  countrymen,  and  the  one  cause  of  all  their  virulence 
against  him.  being,  that  his  hope  had  found  rest  in  One  already  come, 
while  theirs  still  pointed  to  the  future,    for  whioh  hope's'  sake, 

king  Agrippa,  I  am  accused  of  the  Jews  —  "  I  am  accused  of  Jews, 

O  king'*  (so  the  true  reading  appears  to  be) ;  of  all  quarters  the 
most  surprising  for  such  a  charge  to  come  from.  The  charge  of 
sedition  is  not  so  much  as  alluded  to  throughout  this  speech.  It 
was  indeed  a  mere  pretext.    8.  Why  should  it  he  thougllt  a  thing 

incredible . . .  that  God  should  raise  the  dead  ?  —  rather, "  Why  is 

it  judged  a  thing  incredible  if  God  raises  the  dead  ?  '*  the  case  being 
viewed  as  an  accomplished  fact.  No  one  dared  to  call  in  question 
the  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  which 
proclaimed  Him  to  be  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God  ;  the  only  way  of 

•  getting  rid  of  it.  therefore,  was  to  pronounce  it  incredible.  But  wAy, 
asks  the  apostle,  is  ii  so  Judged  f    Leaving  this  pregnant  question 

'  ta  fini  Its  answer  in  the  breasts  of  his  audience,  he  now  passes  to 
his  personal  history.    9-15.  See  ch.  9.  i,  &c.,  and  Cf.  ch.  22.  4,  &c. 

- 16-18.  But  rise,  «C.  Here  the  apostle  appears  to  condense 
into  one  statement  various  sayings  of  his  Lord  to  him 
in  visions  at  different  times,  in  order  to  present  at  one  view  the 
grandeur  of  the  commission  with  which  his  Master  had  clothed 

^  him.    [Alford.I     a  minister . . .  both  of  these  things    which 

thou  hast  seen  (putting  him  on  a  footing  with  those  "eye-wit- 
nesses and  ministers  of  the  word"  mentioned  Luke,  i.  2)  and  Of 
those  in  which  I  will  appear  to  thee  — referring  to  visions  he  was 
thereafter  to  be  favoured  with ;  such  as  ch.  18.  9, 10 ;  22.  17-21. 
23.  II ;  2  Corinthians,  12,  &c.  (Galatians,  i,  12).  delivering  thee 
from  the  people  (the  Jews  and  from  the  Gentiles).  He  was  all 
along  the  object  of  Jewish  malignity,  and  was  at  that  moment 
i^  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles ;  vet  he  calmly  reposes  on  his 
■nster's  assurance  of  deliverance  from  both,  at  the  same  time  tak. 
iog  aill  precautions  for  9aSety  and  vindicating  #11  his  legal  rights. 
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nntO  wbOM  now  I  ••niLthee.  The  emphatic  "  I "  here  denotes  thft 
authority  of  the  Sender.    [Bengeu]    To  opOD  their  eyos  [and], 

to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light  — rather,  "that  the/  mar 

turn  "  (as  in  v,  ao),  t .  /.,  as  the  effect  of  their  eyes  being  opened. 
The  whole  passage  leans  upon  Isaiah,  6i.  I  (Luke,  4.  18).  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan.  Note  the  connection  here  betweeo 
being  '*  turned  from  darkness  **  and  **  from  the  power  of  Satan," 
whose  whole  power  over  men  lies  in  keeping  them  in  the  dark  : 
Hence  he  is  called  "  the   ruler  of  the  darkness  of  this  world." 

See  a  Corinthians,  4.  4.  that  they  may  reooivo  forgiveness  . . . 
and  inheritance  among  the  sanotifled  by  fkith  that  is  in  me. 

Note :  Faith  is  here  made  the  instrument  of  salvation  at  ooce 
in  its  first  stage,  forgiveness^  and  its  last,  admission  to  the  home 
of  the  sanctified  ;  and  the  faith  which  introduces  the  soul  to  all  this 
is  emphatically  declared  by  the  glorified  Redeemer  to  rest  nfiom 
Himself —  "  faith,  even  that  which  is  in  Mb."  And  who  that 
believes  this  can  refrain  from  casting  his  crown  before  Him  or 
resist  offering  Him    supreme   worship?      10.21.  Whereupon.  0 

Jtihg  Agrippa,  I  was  not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision. 

This  musical  and  elevated  strain,  which  carries  the  reader  along 
with  it,  and  doubtless  did  the  hearers,  bespeaks  the  lofty  region 
of  thought  and  feeling  to  which  the  apostle  had  risen  while 
rehearsing  his  Master's   communications  to    him  from  heaven. 

showed   to  them  of  Damaseus  and   at   Jerusalem  — omitting 

Arabia ;  because,  beginning  with  the  Jews,  his  object  was  to  men- 
tion first  the  places  where  his  former  hatred  of  the  name  of  Christ 
was  best  known :  the  mention  of  the  Gentiles,  so  unpalatable  to 
his  audience,  is  reserved  to  the  last,    repent  and  turn  to  6od, 

and  do  worics  meet  for  repentance — a  brief  description  of  conver- 
sion and  its  proper  fruits,  suggested,  probably,  by  the  Baptist's 
teaching,  Luke,  3.  7,  8.  22,  23.  having  obtained  help  ("  succour**) 
from  God  C*  that  [which  cometh]  from  God,")  I  continue  ("  stand," 

"  hold  my  ground ")  unto  this  day,  witnessing,  &o. :  q,  d..  This 
life  of  mine,  so  marvelously  preserved,  in  spite  of  all  the  plots 
against  it,  is  upheld  for  the  Gospel's  sake  ;  therefore  I "  witnessed,* 
&c.  that  Christ  should  SUfftr.  &C.  The  construction  of  this 
sentence  implies  that  in  regard  to  the  question  "whether  the 
Messiah  is  a  suffering  one  and  whether,  rising  first  from  the  dead, 
he  should  show  light  to  the  (Jewish)  people  and  to  the  Gentiles," 
lie  had  only  said  what  the  prophets  and  Moses  said  should  come. 
24*  Foetus  said  with  a  loud  voice  — surprised  and  bewildered. 

Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself,  much  learning  doth  malte  thee  mad 

— q.d.fis  turning  thy  head.  The  union  of  flowing  Greek,  deep 
acquaintance  with  the  sacred  writings  of  his  nation,  feference  to  a 
resurrection  and  other  doctrines  to  a  Roman  utterly  unintelligible, 
and  above  all,  lofty  religious  earnestness,  so  strange  to  the  cal* 
tivated,  a  cold-hearted  skeptic  of  that  day  —  may  account  for  this 

sudden  exclamation.    25,  26. 1  am  not  mad,  most  noblo  Festns,  but, 

&0.  —  Can  any  thing  surpass  this  reply,  for  readiness,  self-posses- 
jion,  calm  dignity  ?  Every  word  of  it  refuted  the  rude  charge,  thouaii 
Festus,  probably,  did    not  intend  to  hurt  the  prisoner's  feeliiA. 

the  king  knoweth.  &o.  —  See  v.  1.3.,  27.29.  believest  tbon  Vo 
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prophets?  I  know  that  thonbenevest— the  courage  and  confi- 
dence here  shown  proceeded  from  a  vivid  persuasion  of  Agrippa's 
knowledge  of  the /a^ts  and  faith  in  the  pm/iciions  which  they  veri- 
fied ;  and  the  king^s  reply  is  the  highest  testimony  to  the  correct- 
ness of  these  presumptions  and  the  immense  power  of  such  bold 
vet  courteous  appeals  to  conscience.  .  Almost  (or  'Mn  a  little  time*") 
thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian  —  Most  modem  interpreters 
think  the  ordinary  translation  inadmissible,  and  take  the  meaning 
to  be,  *'  Thou  thinkest  to  make  me  with  little  persuasion  (or  small 
trouble)  a  Christian  —  but  I  am  not  to  be  so  easily  turned."  But 
the  apostle's  rr^/y  can  scarcely  suit  anv  but  the  sense  given  in  our 
authorized  version,  which  is  that  adopted  by  CHRVSosTOif  and 
some  of  the  best  scholars  since.  The  objection  on  which  so  much 
sjtress  is  laid,  that  the  word  **  Christian"  was  at  that  time  only  a 
term  of  contempt,  has  no  force  except  on  the  other  side  ;  for  tak- 
ing it  in  that  view,  the  sense  is,  "Thoti  wilt  soon  have  me  one  of 
that  despised  sect"  I  WOUldtO  God,  Lo.  —  What  unequaled  mag- 
nanimity does  this  speech  breathe !    Only  his  Master  ever  towered 

above  this,    not  only . . .  almost ...  but  attouether — or,  *'  whether 

soon  or  late,*'  or,  **  with  little  or  much  difficulty."  exoept  these 
bonds  —  doubtless  holding  up  his  two  chained  hands  (see  ch.  12. 
6) ;  which  in  closing  such  a  noble  utterance  must  have  had  an  elec- 
trical effect.  30-32.  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  the  king  rose -7 
not  over  easy,  we  may  be  sure.  This  man  might  have  been  set  at 
liberty  if  he  had  not  applied  to  Cmsar  —  It  would  seem  from  this 
that  such  appeals,  once  made,  behoved  to  be  carried  out. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

1-44.  The  voyace  to  Italy  —  The  shipwreck  and  safe 
tANDTNG  AT  Malta.  I.  WO  should  ssli,  IbO. —  The  **  We  "  here 
re-introduces  the  historian  as  one  of  the  company.  Not  that  he 
had  left  the  apostle  from  the  time  when  he  last  included  himself 
(ch.  21.  18)  but  the  apostle  was  parted  from  him  by  his  arrest  and 
imprisonment,  until  now,  when  they  met  in  the  ship,    delivered 

Paul  and  certain  other  prisoners— state  prisoners  going  to  be 

tried  at  Rome ;  of  which  several  instances  are  on  record.  MIUS 
—  who  treats  the  apostle  throughout  with  such  marked  courtesy 
(^-  3*  43 ;  ch.  28.  16),  that  it  has  been  thought  [Bengel]  he  was 
present  when  Paul  made  his  defense  before  Agrippa  (see  ch.  25. 
23),  and  was  impressed  with  his  lofty  bearing,  a  conturlon  of 
Augustus'  band  —  the  Augustan  cohort,  an  honorary  title  given  to 
more  than  one  legion  of  the  Roman  army,  implying,  perhaps,  that 
they  acted  as  a  body-guard  to  the  emperor  or  procurator,  as 
occasion  required.  2.  A  Ship  of  (belonging  to)  Adramyttf um  ^  a 
port  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  iEgean  Sea.  Doubtless  the 
centurion  expected  to  find  another  ship,  bound  for  Italy,  at  some 
of  the  ports  of  Asia  Minor,  without  having  to  go  with  this  ship  all 
the  way  to  Adram3^tium  *  and  in  this  he  was  not  disappointed 

(see  V.  6).    meaning  to  sail  by  the  ooasts  (**  places**)  of  Asia— a 

coasting  vessel  which  wa6  to  touch  at  the  ports  or  proconsular 
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Asia,    [one]  AritUrelmt,  a  HimiMiu  af  ThetMloiilw,  Mm 

with  US— rather,  "Arisurchus  the  Macedonian/' &c.  The  word 
**  one  '*  should  not  have  been  introduced  here  by  our  translators, 
as  if  this  name  had  not  occurred  before ;  for  we  find  him  seized 
hy  the  Ephesian  mob  as  a  *'man  of  Macedonia  and  Paul's 
companion  in  travel "  (ch.  19.  29),  and  as  a  "  Thessalanican'' 
accompanying  the  apostle  from  Ephesus  on  his  voyage  back  to 
Palestine  (ch.  20.  4).  Here  both  these  places  are  mentioned  in 
connection  with  his  name.  After  this  we  find  him  at  Rome  with  the 
apostle  (Colossians,  4.  10 ;  Philemon,  24).  3.  next  day  toacbed 
M  SUoa  —  To  reach  this  ancient  and  celebrated  Mediterranean 
port,  about  seventy  miles  north  from  Cssarea  in  one  day,  they 
must  have  had  a  fair  wind.  Julias  caarteouslv  (see  v,  i)  fjave  blai 
liberty  to  ao  to  hie  frieade  •—  no  doubt  disciples,  gained,  it  would 
seem,  by  degrees,  all  along  the  Phenician  coast  since  the  first 
preaching  there  (see  ch.  xi.  19;  and  21.  4).  to  refresh  hiaiself — 
which,  after  his  long  confinement,  would  not  be  unnecessary. 
Such  small  personal  details  are,  in  this  case,  extremely  inter- 
esting. 4.  wiieo  we  had  laaached  ("  set  sail ")  from  theoce,  we 
aalled  aader  Cvprae,  becaase  the  winds  were  coatrarv— The 

wind  blowing  U'om  the  westward,  probably  with  a  touch  of  the 
north,  which  was  adverse,  they  sailed  under  the  lee  of  Cyprus, 
keeping  it  on  their  Uft^  and  steering  between  it  and  the  mainland 

of  Fhenicia.    5.  when  WO  had  sailed  over  the  sea  of  Cillcia  aad 

Panphylia — coasts  with  which  Paul  had  been  long  familiar,  the 
one,  perhaps,  from  boyhood,  the  other  from  the  time  of  his  first 
missionary  tour,  we  oame  to  Mvra,  a  city  of  Lvcia  — a  port  a 
little  east  of  Patara  (see  ch.  21.  i).  6.  there  . . .  iound  a  ship  of 
Alexandria,  sailing  into  Italy,  and  he  put  us  therein— (See  v.  2). 

As  Egypt  was  the  granary  of  Italy,  and  this  vessel  was  laden  with 
wheat  (v.  35),  we  need  not  wonder  it  was  large  enough  to  cany 
276  souls,  passengers  and  crew  together  (9.  37).  Besides,  the 
Egyptian  merchantmen,  among  the  largest  in  the  Mediterranean, 
were  equal  to  the  largest  merchantmen  in  our  day.  It  may  seem 
strange  that,  on  their  passage  from  Alexandria  to  Italy,  they  should 
be  found  at  a  Lycian  port.  But  even  still  it  is  not  unusual  to 
stand  to  the  N.  toward  Asia  Minor,  for  the  sake  of  the  current.   7. 

sailed  slowly  many  days  (owing  to  contrary  winds),  and  scarce 
(**  with  difficulty")  were  come  over  against  Cnidus— -a  town  on  the 

promontory  of  the  peninsula  of  that  name,  having  the  island  of 
Coos  (see  ch.  21.  i)  to  the  west  of  it.  But  for  the  contrary  wind  they 
might  have  made  the  distance  from  Myra  (130  miles)  in  one  day. 
They  would  naturally  have  put  in  at  Cnidus,  whose  larger  harbour 
was  admirable,  but  the  strong  westerly  current  induced  them  to 

run  south,  under  (the  lee  of )  Crete  (see  Titus,  i.  s).  over  aaaiast 

Saimoae — the  cape  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  8.  and 
hardly  passing  it  —  "with  difficulty  coasting  along  it ;"  from  the 
same  cause  as  before,  the  westerly  current  and  head-winds,  oame 
to... the  Fair  Havens — an  anchorage  hear  the  center  of  the 
south  coast,  and  a  little  east  of  Cape  Matala,  the  southernmost 

point  of  the  island,  nigh  whoreanto  was  the  city  Lasea— iden- 
tified, but  quite  recently,  by  the   Re%K   George  arovm  (SMim'S 
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Voyages  and  Shipwreck  of  Si.  Paul.  App.  iii.,  3d  ed.t  1856.  To 
this  invaluable  book  all  recent  commentators  on  this  chapter,  and 
these  notes,  are  mostly  indebted.)  9,  la  when  nmoh  time  WM 
spsnt — since  Laving  Ciesarea.  But  for  unfo:eseen  delays  they 
might  have  reached  the  Italian  coast  before  the  stormy  season,    and 

sailing  (the  navigation  of  the  open  sea)  was  isw  dangsrsvs,  besause 

tlie  ftet  was  aSW . . .  past —  that  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  answer* 
ing  to  the  end  of  Septeinber^  and  beginning  of  October^  about  which 
time  the  navigation  is  pronounced  unsafe  by  writers  of  authority. 
Since  all  hope  of  completing  the  voyage  during  that  season  was 
abandoned,  the  question  next  was,  whether  they  should  winter  at 
Fair  Havens,  or  move  to  Port  Phenice,  a  harbour  about  forty  miles 
to  the  westward.  St.  Paul  assisted  at  the  consultation  and  strongly 
urged  them  to  winter  where  they  were.  Sirs,  I  percsive,  that  tUt 
voyage  will  be  witli  hart  anil  niaoh  damage,  &o.  — not  by  any 

Divine  communication,  but  simply  in  the  exercise  of  a  good  judg- 
ment aided  bv  some  experience.    The  event  justified  his  decision. 

II.  Nevertheless  the  eentarion  believed  the  master  and  owner 

. . .  more  thad  Pail.  He  would  naturally  think  them  best  able  to 
judge;  and  there  was  much  to  say  for  their  opinion,  as  the  bay  at 
Fair  Havens,  being  open  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  compass,  could 
not  be  a  good  winter  harbour.    Phenioe  ("  Phenix/'  now  called 

Lutro)  which  lielh  toward  the  south-west  and  north-west.    If  this 

mean  that  it  was  open  to  the  west,  it  would  certainly  not  be  good 
anchorage.  It  is  tnought,  therefore,  to  mean  that  a  wind  from  that 
quarter  would  lead  into  it,  or  that  it  lay  in  an  easterly  direction 
from  such  a  wind.    [S^cith.]    The  next  verse  seems  to  confirm 

this.    13.  when  the  south  wind  Mew  softly,  supposing  Uiey  had 

attained  their  porpoee.  With  such  a  wind  they  had  every  pros- 
pect of  reaching  their  destination  in  a  few  hours.  14,  15.  a  tsm- 
jiestUOUe  (**  typhonic")  wind  — i-  /^  like  a  typhon  or  tornado,  caus- 
mg  a  whirling  of  the  clouds,  owing  to  the  meeting  of  two  opposite 
currents  Of  air.  called  Euroolydon.  The  true  reading  appears  to 
be  Euro-aquilo,  or  East  North-East,  which  answers  all  the  effects 
here  ascribed  to  it.  couid  not  bear  up  into  (or  "  face  ")  the  wind, 
we  let  her  drift-— before  the  gale.  16,17.  under  (the  lee  of)  a 
eertain  (" small")  Island... Clauda-- South- west  of  Crete,  now 
called  Ganwa;  about  twenty-three  miles  to  leeward.  WO  had  muoh 
work  t<f  come  by  {i.e.,  to  hoist  up  and  secure)  the  boat — now 
l>ecome  necessary.  But  why  was  this  difficult?  Independently  of 
the  gale,  raging  at  the  time,  the  boat  had  been  towed  between 
twenty  and  thirty  miles  after  the  gale  sprung  up,  and  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  filled  with  water.  [Smith.]  undorgirdlng  the 
Shlp-~f.  ^.,  passing  four  or  five  turns  of  a  cable-laid  rope  round 
the  hull  or  frame  of  the  ship,  to  enable  her  to  resist  the  violence 
of  the  seas,  an  operation  rarely  resorted  to  in  modern  seaman- 
ship, fearing  lest  thsy  should  nilJ  into  the  qniolisands— "  be  cast 

ashore  "  or  stranded  upon  the  S3nrtis ;"  the  Syrtis  Major,  a  gulf  on 
the  African  coast,  south-west  of  Crete,  the  dread  of  mariners, 
owing  to  its  dangerous  slioals.  they  strallO (struck)  sail  —  This 
cannot  be  the  meaning,  for  to  strike  sail  would  have  driven  them 
directly  toward  the  Syrtis.    The  meaning  must  be,  *'  lowered  the 
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gear^  (appartenances  of  every  kind) ;  here,  perhaps,  referring  to  the 
lowering  of  the  heavy  mainyard  with  the  sail  attached  to  it.  [Smith.] 
18-20.  east  0«t  with  our  own  haadO  (passengers  and  crew  t<K. 
gecher)thotaokling  of  thO  ohip  — whatever  they  could  do  without 
that  carried  weight.  This  further  effort  to  lighten  the  ship  seems 
to  show  that  it  was  n^m  in  %.  leaking  condition,  as  will  presently  ap- 
pear more  evident.  aoKhor  oua  aor  otart  appoarod  for  aiaav 
("several")  days — probably  most  of  the  fourteen  days  mentioned, 
V.  27.  This  continued  thickness  of  the  atmosphere  prevented  their 
making  the  necessar}'  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  day 
or  by  night ;  so  that  they  could  not  tell  where  they  were,    all  bopo 

that  we  should  be  saved  was  taken  away — "  Their  exertions  to  sub- 
due the  leak  had  been  unavailing  ;  they  could  not  tell  which  way 
to  make  for  the  nearest  land,  in  order  to  run  their  ship  ashore,  the 
only  resource  for  a  sinking  ship :  but  unless  they  did  make  the 
land,  they  must  founder  at  sea.  Their  apprehensions,  therefore, 
were  not  so  much  caused  by  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  as  by  the  state 
of  the  ship."  [Smith.]  From  the  inferiority  of  ancient  to  modem 
naval  architecture,  leaks  were  sprung  much  more  easily,  and  the 
means  of  repairing  them  were  fewer  than  now.  Hence  the  far 
fi^reater  number  of  shipwrecks  from  this  cause.  21-26.  But  after 
lOlig  abstinenee  —  See  v.  33.  "  The  hardships  which  the  crew  en- 
dured during  a  gale  of  such  continuance,  and  their  exhaustion 
from  labouring  at  the  pumps,  and  hunger,  may  be  imagined  but 
are  not  described."  [Smith.]  Paul  stood  fortb  In  the  niidst  of 
tbem,  and  said,  Sirs,  ye  should  have  hearkened  to  niOf  &o.->not 

meaning  to  reflect  on  them  for  the  past,  but  to  claim  their  confi- 
dence   for  what   he  was  now   to   say.     there  stood  by  MO  this 

night  the  angel  of  Qod  (as  ch.  16.  9,  and  23. 11)  wboee  I  am  (i  Co- 

rtnthians,  6.  19,  20)  and  wbon  I  SOrvO  —  In  the  sense  of  worskif  or 

religious  ccHsecraticn,  see  ch.  13.  2.  saying.  Foar  not,  PanI;  thoa 
nittst  be  brought  belbre  Csear :  and,  lo,  God  bath  given  thee  all . . . 

that  sail  Witb  tbee—Whilethe  crew  were  toiling  at  the  pumps, 
Paul  was  wrestling  in  prayer,  not  for  himself  only  and  the  cause 
in  which  he  was  going  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  but  with  true  magna- 
nimity of  soul  for  all  his  shipmates ;  and  God  hearing  him,  *'  ffiving 
him*'  (remarkable  expression  !)  all  that  sailed  with  him.  "When 
the  cheerless  day  came  he  gathered  the  sailors  (and  passengers) 
around  him  on  the  deck  of  the  labouring  vessel,  and  raising  his 
voice  above  the  storm*'  [Hows],  reported  the  Divine  communica- 
tion he  had  received  :  adding  with  a  noble  simplicity,  ^^forJbtHive 
God  that  it  shall  be  even  as  it  was  told  me,'*  and  encouraging  all 
on  board  to  **  be  of  good  cheer**  in  the  same  confidence.  What  a 
contrast  to  this  is  the  speech  of  CsBtar,  in  similar  circumstances, 
to  his  pilot,  bidding  him  keep  up  his  spirit  because  he  carried 
Cassar  and  Caesar's  Fortune.  [Plittarch.]  The  Roman  general 
knew  no  better  name  for  ^e  Diirine  Providence  by  which  he  had 
been  so  often  preserved,  than  Oesar's  Forttme.  [Humphry.]  From 
the  explicit  particulars^ that  the  ship  would  be  lost,  but  not  one 
that  sailed  in  it,  and  that  they  **  must  be  cast  on  a  certain  island" — 
one  would  conclude  that  a  visional  representation  of  a  total  wreck, 
a  mass  of  human  beings  struggling  with  the  angry  elements,  and 
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one  and  all  of  those  whose  figure  and  countenance  had  daily  met 
his  eye  on  deck,  standing  on  some  unknown  island  shore.  From 
what  follows,  it  would  seem  that  Paul  from  this  time  was  re- 
garded with  a  deference  akin  to  awe.  27-29.  when  the  four- 
milth    night  wat  OOmo  (from  the   time   thev  left   Fair  Havens), 

as  we  were  driven  (drifting;  up  and  down  In  Atfria— the  AM- 

otic,  that  sea  which  lies  between  Greece,  Italy  and  Africa,  about 
Midnight  tlie  Shipmen  deemed  (no  doubt  from  the  peculiar  sound 

of  the  breakers)  that  they  drew  near  some  country  C  that  some 

land  was  approaching  them").  This  nautical  language  gives  a 
graphic  character  to  the  narrative,  they  cast  f6ur  anchors  Ottt 
of  the  stern.  The  ordinary  way  was  to  cast  the  anchor,  as  now, 
'from  the  A^w  /  but  ancient  ships,  built  with  both  ends  alike,  were 
fitted  with  hawse-holes  in  the  stem,  so  that  in  case  of  need  they 
could  anchor  either  way.  And  when  the  fear  was,  as  here,  that 
they  might  fail  on  the  rocks  to  Ue^varti^  and  the  intention  was  to 
run  the  ship  ashore  as  soon  as  daylight  enabled  them  to  fix  upon  a 
safe  spot,  (he  very  best  thing  they  could  do  was  to  anchor  by  the 
stern.  [Smith.]  In  stormy  weather  two  anchors  were  used,  and 
we  have  instances  of  four  being  employed,  as  here,  and  wisbsd 
(** anxiously*'  or  **  devoutly  wished  ")  for  day  —  the  remark  this  of 
one  present,  and  with  all  his  shipmates  alive  to  the  horrors  of  their 
condition  '*  The  ship  might  go  down  at  her  anchors,  or  the  coast 
to  lee-ward  might  be  iron-bound,  affording  no  beach  on  which  they 
could  land  with  safety.  Hencenheir  anxious  longing  for  day,  and 
the  ungeneious  but  natural  attempt,  not  peculiar  to  ancient  times, 
of  the  seamen  to  save  their  own  lives  by  taking  to  the  boat." 

[Smith.]  30.  As  the  shipmen  were  about  to  flee  out  of  the  ship 
(under  cover  of  night)  when  they  had  iet  down  the  boat ...  as 
though  they  would . . .  oast  anchors  out  of  the  foreship  C'bow") 

—  rather,  ** carry  out"  anchors,  to  hold  the  ship  fore  as  well  as  aft. 
'*  This  could  have  been  of  no  advantage  in  the  circumstances,  and 
as  the  pretext  could  not  deceive  a  seaman,  we  must  infer  that  the 
officers  of  the  ship  were  parties  to  the  unworthy  attempt,  which 
was  perhaps  detected  by  the  nautical  skill  of  St.  Luke,  and  com^ 
municated  by  him  to  St.  Paul."  [Smith.]  31.  Paui  said  to  tbs 
oenturion  and  to  the  soldiers  —  the  onlv  parties  now  to  be  trusted, 
and  whose  own  safety  was  now  at  stake,  exoept  ye  abide  In  the 
ship  ye  cannot  be  saved.  The  soldiers  and  passengers  could  not 
be  expected  to  possess  the  necessary  seamanship  in  so  very  critical 
a  case.  The  flight  of  the  crew,  therefore,  might  well  be  regarded 
as  certain  destruction  to  all  who  remained.  In  full  assurance  of 
ultimate  safety,  in  virtue  of  a  divine  pledge  to  all  in  the  ship,  Paul 
speahs  and  acts  throughout  this  whole  scene  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound 
judgtnentas  to  the  indispensable  HUMAN  conditions  of  safety  ;  and  as 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  feeling  of  inconsistency  between  these  two 
things  in  his  mind,  so  even  the  centurion,  under  whose  orders  the 
soldiers  acted  on  Paul's  views,  seems  never  to  have  felt  perplexed 
by  the  twofold  aspect.  Divine  and  human,  in  which  the  same  thing 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Paul.  Divine  agency  and  human 
instrumenkthty  are  in  all  the  events  of  life  quite  as  much  as  here. 
The  only  difference  is  that  the  one  is  for  the  most  part  shrouded 
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from  view,  while  the  other  is  ever  naked  and  open  to  the  senses. 

33.  Then  the  soldiers  out  ofTtbe  rofMS  of  the  boat  (already  lowered), 
and  let  her  ftUI  olT—  let  the  boat  drift  away.    33-37.  while  day  was 

coming  oa  -^**  until  it  should  be  day  ;"  1.  r.,  in  the  interval  between 
the  cutting  off  of  the  boat  and  the  approach  of  day,  which  all  were 
"  anxiously  looking  for  "  (v.  39).  Paul  —  now  looked  up  to  by  all 
the  passengers  as  the  man  to  direct  them,    beoottflht  them  all  to 

take  neat  ("  partake  of  a  meal ")  oayittf ,  This  It  tiM  fonrteenth 
day  ye  have  tarried  ('* waited  for  a  breathing  time") . . .  having 
eaien  nothing  (»'.  ^.,  taken  no  regular  meal).  The  impossibility  of 
cooking,  the  occupation  of  all  hands  to  keep  down  leakage,  &c^ 
sufficiently  explain  this,  which  is  indeed  a  common  occurrence  in 

^uch  cases.  I  pray  yen  to  take  eome  meat,  for  this  is  for  yonr 
health,  for  there  snail  not  a  hair  fall  from  . . .  any  of  yon.    On 

this  beautiful  union  of  confidence  in  the  Divine  pledge  and  care  for 
the  whole  ship's  health  and  safety,  see  v.  31.    when  he  had  thns 

spoken  he  took  bread  (assuming  the  lead)  and  gave  thanks  to  fiod 

In  presence  of  them  all  —  an  impressive  act  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  fitted  to  plant  a  testimony  for  the  God  he  served  in  the 

breasts  of  all.  when  he  had  broken  it  he  began  to  eat  — not  un- 
derstood by  the  Christians  in  the  ship  as  a  love  feast,  or  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  some  think,  but  a  meal-  to  recruit  ex- 
hausted nature,  which  Paul  shows  them  by  his  own  example  how 

a  Christian  partakes  of.  Then  were  they  all  of  good  cbeer,  and 
they  also  took  some  meat  —  "  took  food  ;'  the  first  full  meal  since 
the  commencement  of  the  gale.  Such  courage  in  desperate  cir- 
cumstances as  Paul  here  showed  is  wonderfullv  infectious.     38-40. 

when  they  had  eaten  enoogh,  He— With  fresh  strength  after  the 

meal,  they  make  a  third  and  last  effort  to  lighten  the  ship,  not  only 
by  pumping,  as  before,  but  by  throwing  the  whole  caigo  of  wheat 

into  the  sea  (see  v,  6).    when  It  was  day  they  knew  not  the  land  -— 

This  has  been  thought  surprising  in  sailors  accustomed  to  that 
sea.  But  the  scene  of  the  wreck  is  remote  from  the  great  harbour, 
and  possesses  no  marked  features  by  which  it  could  be  recognised, 
even  by  a  native  if  he  came  unexpectedly  upon  it  [Smith],  not  to 
speak  of  the  rain  pouring  in  torrents  (ch.  28.  2)  which  would  throw 
a  haze  over  the  coast  even  after  day  broke.  Immediately  on  land- 
ing they  knew  where  they  were  (ch.  28.  i).  discovered  a  crook 
with  a  chore  -*-  Every  creek  of  course  must  have  a  shore  ;  but  the 
meaning  is,  impracticable  shore,  in  a  nautical  sense,  t.  ^.,  one  with  a 
smooth   beach,  in   contradistinction  to  a  rocky  coast  (as  v.  41 

shows),    hito  which  tbey  were  minded,  If . . .  possible,  to  tkmst 

the  ship  — This  was  their  one  chance  of  safety,    taken   np  the 

anchors  they  committed  themselves  to  the  sea— The  Mai^.  is 

here  evidently  right,  "  cut  the  anchors  (away)  they  left  them  in  the 
sea."  loosed  the  rudder-bande  —  Ancient  ships  were  steered  by 
two  large  paddles,  one  on  each  quarter.  When  anchored  by  the 
stern  in  a  gale,  it  would  be  necessarv  to  lift  them  out  of  the  water 
and  secure  them  by  lashings  or  rudder-bands,  and  to  loose  these 
when  the  ship  was  again  got  under  way.  [Smith.]  tidstcd  np 
the  mahieall  —  rather.  **  the  foresail,"  the  best  possible  sail  that 
could  be  set  in  the  circumstances.    How  necessary  must  the  crew 
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have  been  to  execute  all  these  movements,  and  how  obvious  the 
foresight  which  made  their  stay  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  all 

on  board  (see  v,  31.)   41.  falling  into  a  plaoa  wliere  two  teaa  nat 

—  Mr.  Smith  thinks  this  refers  to  the  channel,  not  more  than  100 
yards  broad,  which  separates  the  small  island  of  Salmonc  from 
Malta,  forming  a  communication  between  the  sea  inside  the  bay 

and  that  outside,  the  fore  part  atuck  faat,  and  remained  im- 
movable-^ The  roclcs  of  Malta  disintegrate  into  extremely  minute 
particles  of  sand  and  clay,  which,  when  acted  upon  by  the  currents 
or  surface  agitation,  form  a  deposit  of  tenacious  clay  ;  but,  in  still 
waters,  where  these  causes  do  not  act,  mud  is  formed  ;  but  it  is 
Only  in  creeks,  where  there  are  no  currents,  and  at  such  a  depth  as 
to  be  undisturbed  by  the  waves,  that  the  mud  occurs.  A  ship, 
therefore,  impelled  by  the  force  of  a  gale,  into  a  creek,  with  such  a 
bottom,  would  strike  a  bottom  of  mud,  graduating  into  t<^acious 
clay,  into  which  the  fore  part  would  fix  itself,  and  be  held  fast, 
while  the  stern  was  exposed  to  the  force  of  the  waves."  I  Smith.} 
himlor  PIft  was  brolien  —  The  continued  action  denoted  by  the 
tense  here  is  to  be  noted— >" was  fast  breaking,"  going  to  pieces. 

42.44.  the  soldiers'  connsel  was  to  kiU  the  prisoners,  lest  any . . . 

should  esoape —  Roman  cruelty,  which  made  the  keepers  answer* 
able  for  their  prisoners  with  their  own  lives,  is  here  reflected  in  this 
cruel  proposal,  the  centurion,  ^.  —  Great  must  have  been  the 
influence  of  Paul  over  the  centuRon's  mind  to  produce  such  an 
effect.  All  followed  the  swimmers  in  committing  themselves  to 
the  deep,  and  according  to  the  Divine  pledge  and  Paul's  confident 
assurance  given  them,  every  soul  got  safe  to  land  —  yet  with- 
out miracle.  (While  the  graphic  minuteness  of  this.narra- 
tive  of  the  shipwreck  puts  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  Tiarrator 
was  himself  on  board,  the  great  number  of  nautical  phrases^ 
which  all  critics  have  noted,  along  with  the  unprofessional  air  which 
the  whole  narrative  wears,  agrees  singularly  witn  all  we  know  and 
have  reason  to  believe  of  "  the  beloved  physician  "  (see  ch.  16.  40)* 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

1-31.  The  wintering  at  Malta  and  notable  occurrences 
THERE — Prosecution  of  the  voyage  to  Italy  as  far  as 
Puteoli,  and  land. journey  thence  to  Rome  —  Summary  of 
the  apostle's  labours  there  for  the  two  following  years. 
I.  knew  the  Island  was  called  MelHa.   Seech.  27.  39.  The  opinion 

that  this  island  was  not  Malta  to  the  south  of  Sicily,  but  Meleda 
in  the  Gulf  of  Venice  —  which  till  lately  had  respectable  support 
among  competent  judges — is  now  all  but  exploded  ;  recent  ex- 
amination of  all  tne  places  on  the  spot,  and  of  all  writings  and 
principles  bearing  on  the  question,  by  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
qualifications,  particularly  Mr.  Smith  (see  ch.  27.  41),  having  set 
Uie  question,  it  may  now  be  affirmed,  at  rest.  2^  the  barbarOttS 
people  —  so  called  merely  as  speaking  neither  the  Greek  nor  the 
Latin    language.      They    were    originally    Phenician    colonists. 

Showed  ns  no  little  (**  no  ordinary")  kindiMss,  fbr  they  kindled  % 
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Hre,  and  received  at  every  eee,  beoMee  ef  the  preeeit  raie  (**  the 

rain  that  was  on  us  "  —  not  now  first  falling,  but  then  falling  heavily) 
ted  beoaitee  of  the  cold  —  welcomed  us  adl,  drenched  and  shiver- 
ing, to  these  most  seasonable  marks  of  friendship.  In  this  these 
"  barbarians  "  contrast  favourably  with  many  since,  bearing  the 
Christian  name.  The  life-like  8t3'le  of  the  narrative  here  and  in  ' 
the  follovrififf  verses  gives  it  a  great  charm.  3.  when  Paul  had 
gathered  a  handle  of  eticllS  ("  a  quantity  of  dry  sticks  '*).  The 
vigorous  activity  of  Paul's  character  is  observable  in  this  com- 

Saratively  trifling  action.      [Webster  &  Wilkinson.]    and  laid 
lem  on  the  lire,  there  oame  a  viper  out  of  the  heal.    Having 

laid  itself  up  among  the  sticks  on  the  approach  of  the  cold  winter 
season,  it  had  suddenly  recovered  from  its  torpor  by  the  heat. 
and  fastened  (its  fangs)  on  his  hand.  Vipers  dart  at  their  enemies 
someti riles  several  feet  at  a  bound.  They  have  now  disappeared 
from  Malta,  owinf  to  the  change  which  cultivation  has  produced. 

4-6.  No  doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer  (his  chains,  which  they 

would  see,  might  strengthen  the  impression)  whom  . .  .  >|NigeaMM 
SUlfereth  not  to  live.  They  believed  in  a  Supreme,  Resistless^ 
Avenging  Eye  and  Hand,  however  vague  their  notions  of  where  it 

resided.  Shooi(  off  the  beast  and  felt  no  harm.  See  Mark,  16. 18. 
they  ioolied  ("  continued  looking  ")  when  he  should  have  swollen 

or  fallen  down  dead  (familiar  with  the  effects  of  such  bites)  and 

saw  no  harm,  oome  to  him  they  Vhanged  their  minds,  and  said . . . 

he  was  a  goa  —  from  "  a  murderer"  to  *^a  God,"  as  the  Lycaonian 
greeting  of  Paul  and  Silas  from  "  sacrificing  to  them  '*  to  *'  stoning- 
them  "  (ch.  14.  13,  19).  What  has  not  the  Gospel  done  for  the 
uncultivated  portion  of  the  human  family,  while  its  effects  on  the 
educated  and  refined,  though  very  different,  are  not  less  marveU 
lous.  Verily  it  is  God's  chosen  restorative  for  the  human  spirit* 
in  all  the  multitudinous  forms  and  gradations  of  its  lapsed  state. 

7,  8.  possessions  of  the  chief  man  ("  the  First  man  ")  of  the  Island. 

He  would  hardly  be  so  styled  in  the  life-time  of  his  father,  if  his 
distinction  was  that  of  the  family.  But  it  is  now  ascertained  that 
this  was  the  proper  official  title  of  the  Maltese  representative  of 
the  Roman  Pretor  of  Sicil}',  to  whose  province  Malta  belonged ; 
two  inscriptions  having  been  discovered  in  the  island,  one  in 
Greek,  the  other  in  Latin,  containing  the  same  words  which 
Luke  here  employs,  who  received  US  (of  Paul's  company,  but 
doubtless  including  the  "courteous"  Julius),  and  lodged  US  three* 
days  courteously  —  till  proper  winter  lodgings  could  be  obtained 

for  them,    the  father  of  Puhlius  lay  slok  of  fever — "  fevers.*'    The 

word  was  often  thus  used  in  the  plural  number,  probably  to 
express  recurring  attacks,  and  Of  a  bloody  fluX — "of  dysen- 
tery."   (The  medical  accuracy  of  our  historian's  style  has  been 

observed  here.)    to  whom  Paul  entered  in,  and  prayed  Qthereby 

precluding  the  supposition  that  any  charm  resided  in  himself), 

and  laid  his  hands  on  him,  and  healed  him.    Thus,  as  our  Lord 

rewarded  Peter  for  the  use  of  his  boat  (Luke,  5.  3,  4,  &c.),  so  Paul 
richly  repays  Publius  for  his  hospitality.  Observe  the  fulfillment 
here  of  two  things  predicted  in  Mark,  16.  18,  the  "  taking  up  ser- 
pents,'* and  "  recovering  of  the  sick  by  laying  hands  00  them.* 
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this  done,  others ...  eauo  and  were  heeled  — '*  kept  coming  to 

[us]  and  getting  healed/'  i.  ^.,  during  our  stay,  not  all  at  once. 
[Wbbster  &  Wilkinson.]  who  also  honoored  tts  . . .  and  wbea 
we  departed  they  laded  ue,  IkO.  This  was  not  taking  hire  for  the 
miracles  wrought  among  them  (Matthew,  lo.  8),  but  such  grateful 
expressions  of  feeling,  particularly  in  providing  what  would  min- 
ister to  their  comfort  during  the  voyage,  as  showed  the  value  they 
set  upon  the  presence  and  labours  of  the  apostle  among  them, 
and  such  as  it  would  have  hurt  their  feelings  to  refuse.  Whether 
any  permanent  effects  of  this  three-months'  stay  of  the  greatest  of 
the  apostles  were  left  at  Malta,  we  cannot  certainly  s.iy.  But 
though  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  tradition  that 
Publius  became  bishop  of  Malta  and  afterward  of  Athens,  we  may 
well  believe  the  accredited  tradition  that  the  beginnings  of  the 
Christian  church  at  Malta  sprang  out  of  this  memorable  visit. 

II.  we  departed  In  a  ehip  of  Alexandria  (see  ch.  27.  6)  whioh  had 

wintered  in  the  Isle  —  no  doubt  driven  in  by  the  same  storm  which 
had  wrecked  on  its  shores  the  apostle's  vessel — an  incidental 
mark  of  consistency  in  the  narrative,  whoee  elfn  —  or  figure-head  ; 
the  figure,  carved  or  painted  on  the  bow,  which  gave  name  to  the 
vessel.  Such  figure-heads  were  anciently  as  common  as  now. 
wae  Cantor  and  Pollux  —  the  tutelar  gods  of  mariners,  to  whom 
all  their  good  fortune  was  ascribed.  St.  Anthony  is  substituted 
for  them  in  the  modern  superstitions  of  Mediterranean  (Romanist) 
sailors.  They  carry  his  image  in  their  boats  and  ships.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  two  ships  of  Alexandria  should  have  been 
casually  found,  of  which  the  owners  were  able  and  willing  to 
receive  on  board  such  a  number  of  passengers  (ch.  27.  6).  We 
may  then  reasonably  conceive  that  it  was  compulsory  on  the  own- 
ers to  convey  soldiers  and  state  travelers.  [Webster  &  Wilkin- 
son.] 12,  13.  landing  at  Syracuee  —  the  ancient  and  celebrated 
capital  of  Sicily,  on  its  eastern  coast,  about  eighty  miles,  or  a  day's 

sail,  north  from  Malta,    we  tarried  there  three  daye  — probably 

from  the  state  of  the  wind.  Doubtless  Paul  would  wish  to  go 
ashore,  to  find  out  and  break  ground  among  the  Jews  and  pros- 
elytes whom  such  a  mercantile  center  would  attract  to  it ;  and  if 
this  was  allowed  at  the  outset  of  the  vovage  (ch.  27.  3),  much  more 
readily  would  it  be  now  when  he  had  gained  the  reverence  and 
confidence  of  all  classes  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  At  any 
rate  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  should  be  regarded  by  the  Sicilians 
as  the  founder  of  the  church  of  that  island,  from  thenOO  WO 
fetched  a  eonipaee — i.  /.,  proceeded  circuitously,  or  tacked^  work- 
ing to  windward  probably^  and  availing  themselves  of  the  sinuos- 
ities of  the  coast,  the  wind  not  being  favourable.  [Smith.]  What 
follows  confirms  this,  and  oawo  to  Rhogiun  —  now  Reggio^  a  sea- 
port  on  the  south-west  point  of  the  Italian  coast,  opposite  the  north- 
east point  of  Sicily,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  straits  of 

Messina,   after  one  day  the  eouth  wind  hiew— "a  south  wind 

having  sprung  up ;"  being  now  favoured  with  a  fair  wing,  for 
want  of  which  they  had  been  obliged  first  to  stay  thre9  days  at 
Syracuse,  and  then  to  tack  and  put  in  for  a  day  at  Rhegium.  the 
•ext  day  to  Poteoll  — now  Pu%%uoli^  situated  on  the  northern  part 
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of  the  magnificent  bajr  of  Naples,  about  1 60  miles  north  of  Rhegium, 
a  distance  which  they  might  make,  running  before  their  **  south 
wind,*^  in  about  twenty-six  hours.  The  Alexandrian  corn-ships 
■enjoyed  a  privilege  peculiar  to  themselves,  of  not  being  obliged 
to  strike  their  top-sail  on  landing.  B3'  this  they  were  easily  re« 
cognized  as  they  hove  in  sight  by  the  crowds  that  we  find  gathered 
on  the  shore  on  such  occasions.  [Hows.]  14,  is.  Where  we 
feond  brethren  —  not  "  the  brethren"  (see  ch.  21.  4),  from  which  one 
would  conclude  they  did  not  expect  to  find  such.  [Webster  & 
Wilkinson.]  and  were  desired  ("  requested  ")  to  tarry  with  then 
seven  dnyt  —  If  this  request  came  from  Julius,  it  may  have  pro- 
ceeded partly  from  a  wish  to  receive  instructions  from  Rome,  and 
make  arrangements  for  his  journey  thither,  partly  from  a  wish  to 
gratify  Paul,  as  he  seems  studiousl}'  and  increasingly  to  have  done 
to  the  last.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  was  influenced  by  both 
considerations.  However  this  may  be,  the  apostle  had  thas  an  op- 
portunity of  spending  a  Sabbath  with  the  Christians  of  the  place, 
all  the  more  refreshing  from  his  long  privation  in  this  respect,  and 
as  a  seasoning  for  the  unknown  future  that  lay  before  him  at  the 

metropolis.  80  we  went  toward  Rone.  And  from  thenoe,  when 
the  brethren  (of  Rome)  heard  of  ue — by  letter  from  PuteoH,  and 
probably  by  the  same  conveyance  which  took  Julius'  announce- 
ment of  his  arrival,    they  came  to  meet  ue  as  far  as  Appii  Fomni 

—  a  town  forty-one  miles  from  Rome,    and  the  Three  Tavems  — 

thirty  miles  from  Rome.  Thus  they  came  to  greet  the  apostle  in 
two  parties,  one  stopping  short  at  the  nearer,  the  other  going  on 

to  the  more  distant  place,    whom  when  Paul  saw,  he  tbaniced  God 

—  for  such  a  welcome.  How  sensitive  he  was  to  such  Christian 
affection  all  his  Epistles  show.  (Romans,  1.9,  &c.)  and  took 
OOUrage  —  his  long-cherished  purpose  to  "  see  Rome"  (ch..i9.  21), 
there  to  proclaim  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  the  Di- 
vine pledge  that  in  this  he  should  be  gratified  (ch.  23.  xi),  being 
now  about  to  be  auspiciously  realized.  16.  when  WO  Oame  tO 
Rome — the  renowned  capital  of  the  ancient  world,  situated  on  the 

Tiber,    the  centurion  delivered  the  prisoners  to  the  captain  of  the 

guard  —  the  Pretorian  Prefect^  to  whose  custody,  as  commander  of 
the  Pretorian  guard,  the  highest  military  authority  in  the  city, 
were  committed  all  who  were  to  come  before  the  Emperor  for 
trial.  Ordinarily  there  were  two  such  Prefects  ;  but  from  A.  d.  51 
to  62,  one  distinguished  general  —  Burrus  Afframus^  who  had  been 
Nero's  tutor — held  that  office;  and  as  our  historian  speaks 
of  **  the  captain,"  as  if  there  was  but  one,  it  is  thought  that  this 
fixes  the  apostle's  arrival  at  Rome  to  be  not  later  than  the  year 
62.  [WiES.]  But  even  though  there  had  been  two  when  Paul 
arrived,  he  would  be  committed  only  to  one  of  them,  who  would 
be  "  the  captain"  who  got  charge  of  him.  (At  most,  therefore,  this 
can  furnish  no  more  than  confirmation  to  the  chronological  evi- 
dence otherwise  obtained.)  but  Paul  %ifas  sull^reil  to  dwell  \N 
himself  with  a  C*  the")  soldier  that  kept  ("  guarded")  him  —  See  ch. 
12.  6.  This  privilege  was  allowed  in  the  case  of  the  better  classes 
of  prisoners,  not  accused  of  any  flagrant  offense,  on  finding  secu- 
rity-* which  in  Paul's  case  would  not  be  difficult  among  the  Cbris- 
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tians.  The  extension  of  this  privilege  to  tne  apost.e  may  have 
been  due  to  the  terms  in  which  Festus  wrote  about  him  ;  but  far 
more  probably  it  was  owing  to  the  high  terms  in  which  Julius 
spolce  of  him,  and  his  express  intercession  in  his  behalf.  It  was 
overruled,  however,  for  giving  the  fullest  scope  to  the  labours  of 
the  apostle  compatible  with  confinement  at  all.  As  the  soldiers 
who  k^pt  him  were  relieved  periodically,  he  would  thus  make  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  a  great  number  of  the  Pretorian  guard  ; 
and  if  he  had  to  appear  before  the  Prefect  from  time  to  time,  the 
truth  might  thus  penetrate  to  those  who  surrounded  the  emperor, 
^s  we  learn,  from    Philippians,  i.  12,  13,  that  it  did.     17-20.  Pail 

Hailed  the  chief  of  the  Jews  together— Though  banished  from 

the  capital  by  Claudius,  the  Jews  enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of  the 
toleration  which  distinguished  the  first  period  of  Nero's  reign,  and 
were  at  this  time  in  considerable  numbers,  wealth  and  influence, 
settled  at  Rome.  We  have  seen  that  long  before  this  a  flourishing 
Christian  Church  existed  at  Rome,  to  which  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle 
(see  ch.  20.  3),  and  the  first  members  of  which  were  probably  Jew- 
ish converts  and  proselvtes.  (See  introduction  to  Epistle  to  Ro- 
mans.) yet  was  I  delivered  prisoner  from  Jerusalem  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  (the  Roman  authorities,  Felix  and  Festus) 

...  I  was  constrained  to  appeal ...  not  that  I  had  ought  to  ao- 

OVSe  my  nation  of — q.  ^.,  I  am  here  not  as  Xheir  accuser  but  as  my 
own  defender,  and  this  not  of  choice  but  necessity.  His  object, 
in  alluding  thus  gently  to  the  treatment  he  had  received  from  the 
Jews,  was  plainly  to  avoid  whatever  might  irritate  his  visitors  at 
the  first ;  especially  as  he  was  not  aware  whether  any  or  what  In- 
formation against  him  had  reached  their  community.     For  this 

cause  . . .  have  I  calied  fbr  you  . . .  because ...  for  the  hope  of 
Israel  (see  ch.  26.  6,  7)  I  am  oound  with  this  chain— ^.  d.,  **This 

cause  is  not  so  much  mine  as  yours  ;  it  is  the  nation's  cause  ;  all 
that  is  dear  to  the  heart  and  hope  of  Israel  is  bound  up  with  this 
cause  of  mine."  From  the  touching  allusions  which  the  apostle 
makes  to  his  chains,  before  Agrippa  first,  and  here  before  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Jewish  community  at  Rome,  at  his  first  inter- 
view with  them,  one  would  gather  that  his  great  soul  felt  keenly 
his  being  in  such  a  condition,  and  it  is  to  this  keenness  of  feeling 
under  the  control  of  Christian  principle,  that  we  owe  the  noble  use 

which  he  made  of  it  in  these  two  cases.  21,  22.  We  neither  re- 
ceived letters  out  of  Judea  concernino  thee,  iLc— We  need  not 

suppose  [with  Tholuck  and  others]  that  there  was  any  dishonest 
concealment  here.  The  distinction  made  between  himself,  against 
whom  they  had  heard  nothing,  and  his  **  sect,"  as  "  everywhere 
spoken  against,"  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  their  sincerity  ;  and 
there  is  ground  to  think  that  as  the  case  took  an  unexpected  turn 
by  Paul's  appealing  to  Caesar,  so  no  information  on  the  subject 
would  travel  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome  in  advance  of  the  apostle 

himself,    we  desIre  ("  deem  it  proper")  to  hear  of  thee  what  thou 

thinkest  —  what  are  thy  sentiments,  views,  &c.  The  apparent  free- 
dom from  prejudice  here  expressed  may  have  arisen  from  a  pru- 
dent desire  to  avoid  endangering  a  repetition  of  those  dissensions 
about  Christianity  to  which,  probably,  Suetonius  alludes,  and  which 
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had  led  to  the  expulsion  oi  the  jews  under  Claudius.  [HumphryJ 
See  ch.  i8.  a.  23,  24.'  there  oame  Many  ("  considerable  numbers'^  ' 
loto  hie  lodging  —  The  word  denotes  one's  place  of  stay  as  ^  p^*^ 
(Philemon,  22),  not  "his  own  hired  house/'  mentioned  v.  30.  Some 
Christian  friend  —  possibly  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  had  returned 
to  Rome  (Romans,  16.  3)  —  would  be  glad  to  receive  him,  though 
he  would  soon  find  himself  more  at  liberty  in  a  house  of  his  own. 

to  whom  he  expounded  and  teetifled  the  kingdom  of  God — opening 

up  the  great  spiritual  principles  of  (hat  kingdom  in  opposition  to 
the  contracted  and  secular  views  of  it  entertained  by  the  Jews. 

pereuadlng  them  concerning  ieeue  —  as  the  ordained  and  predicted 
Head  of  that  kingdom,    oiitofthe  law  and  the  prophets — dra^ 

ing  his  materials  and  arguments  from  a  source  mutually  acknowl- 
edged,   from  morning  till  evening— "Who  would  not  wish  to 

have  been  present  ?"  exclaims  Bengel ;  but  virtually  we  are  present 
while  listening  to  those  Epistles  which  he  dictated  from  his  prison 
at  Rome,  and  to  his  other  Epistolary  expositions  of  Christian  truth 
among  the  Jews,  and  eomo  believed  .  .  .  some  not  — What  sim- 
plicity and  candour  are  in  this  record  of  a  result  repeated  from 
age  to  age  where  the  gospel  is  presented  to  a  promiscuous  assem- 
blage of  sincere  and  earnest  inquirers  after  truth,  frivolous  world- 
lings, and  prejudiced  bigots.  25-29.  when  they  (the  Jews)  agreed 
not  amono  themselves — the  discussion  having  passed  into  one 
between  the  two  partfes  into  which  the  visitors  were  now  divided, 
respecting  the  arguments  and  conclusions  of  the  apostle,  they 
departed — the  materials  of  discussion  being  felt  by  both  parties 

to  be   exhausted,     after   Paul   had  spoken  one  word— one 

solemn,  parting  testimony,  from  those  Scriptures  regarded  by 
bothalike  as  "the  Holy  Ghost  speaking"  to  Israel.  HoarlBfi 
ye  shall  hear,  ILC— See  Matthew,  Z3.  13-15  ;  aind  John,  12.  38-40. 
With  what  pain  would  this  stern  saying  be  wrung  from  him 
whose  "  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  was  that 
they  might  be  saved,"  and  who  "  had  great  heaviness  and  con- 
tinual sorrow  in  his  heart"  on  their  account  (Romans,  10.  i  ;  o.  2). 

Ine  salvation  of  God  Is  sent  to  the  Gentiles,  and  they  will  hear 

—  See  ch.  13.  44-48.  "  This  '  departure  to  the  Gentiles '  he  had  in- 
timated to  the  perverse  Jews  at  Antioch  (ch.  13.  46),  and  at  Carinik 
(ch.  18.  6)  ;  now  at  Rome  : — thus  in  Asia,  Greece  and  Italy."     [Bkn- 

GEL.]  the  Jews  departed  and  had  preat  ("  much  ")  reasoning  among 

themselves  —  "  This  verse  is  wanting  in  MSS.  [and  omitted  by  sev- 
eral recent  editors],  but  certainly  without  reason.  Probably  the 
words  were  regarded  as  superfluous,  as  they  seem  to  tell  us  what 
we  were  told  before,  that  Paul  *  departed  '  (see  v,  25).  But  in  f . 
25  it  is  the  breaking  off-  of  the  discourse  that  is  meant  here,  the 
final  departure  from  the  house.**  [Olshausen.I  30.  in  his  OWn 
hired  house  —  (See  v.  23),  yet  still  in  custody,  for  he  only  "  received 
all  that  came  to  him  ;"  and  it  is  not  said  that  he  went  to  the  syna- 
gogue or  anywhere  else,    with  all  confidence,  no  man  forhidding 

nlm  —  enjoying,  in  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  his  ministzy,  all 
the  libertv  of  a,  guarded  msm. 

Thus  closes  this  most  precious  monument  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  Christian  Church,  in  its  march  from  East  to  West,  among  the 
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Jews  first,  whose  center  was  at  Jerusalem  ;  next  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, with  Antioch  for  its  head-quarters  ;  finally  its  banner  is  seen 
waving  over  imperial  Rome,  foretokening  its  universal  triumphs. 
That  distinguished  apostle  whose  conversion,  labours,  and  suffer- 
ings for  "  the  faith  which  once  he  destroyed  "  occupy  more  than 
half  of  this  History,  it  leaves  a  prisoner,  unheard,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears, for  two  vears.  His  accusers,  whose  presence  was  indis- 
pensable, would  have  to  await  the  return  of  spring  before  starting 
^r  the  capital,  and  might  not  reach  it  for  many  months  ;  nor  even 
when  there,  would  they  be  so  sanguine  of  success — after  Felix, 
Festus,  and  Agrippa  had  all  pronounced  him  innocent  —  as  to  be 
impatient  of  delay.  And  if  witnesses  were  required  to  prove  the 
charge  advanced  by  Tertullus,  that  he  was  *'  a  mover  of  sedition 
among  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  (Roman)  world  "  (ch.  24.  5). 
they  must  have  seen  that,  unless  considerable  time  were  allowed 
them,  the  case  would  certainly  break  down.  If  to  this  be  added 
the  capricious  delays  which  the  emperor  himself  might  interpose, 
and  the  practice  of  Nero  to  hear  but  one  charge  at  a  time,  it  will 
not  seem  strange  that  the  historian  should  have  no  proceedings 
in  the  case  to  record  for  two  years^  Begun,  probably,  before  the 
apostle's  arrival,  its  progress  at  Rome  under  his  own  eye  would 
furnish  exalted  employment,  and  beguile  many  a  tedious  hour  of 
his  two  years'  imprisonment.  Had  the  case  come  on  for  hearing 
during  this  ]>eriod,  much  more  if  it  had  been  disposed  of,  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  the  History  should  have  closed  as  it  does. 
But  if,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  narrative  only  wanted  the 
decision  of  the  case,  while  hope  deferred  was  making  the  heart 
sick  (Proverbs,  13.  12),  and  if,  under  the  guidance  of  that  Spirit 
whose  seal  was  on  it  all,  it  seemed  of  more  consequence  to 
put  the  Church  at  once  in  possession  of  this  history  than  to 
keep  it  back  indefinitely  for  the  sake  of  what  might  come  to  be 
otherwise  known,  we  cannot  wonder  that  it  should  be  wound 
up  as  it  is  in  its  two  concluding  verses.  All  that  we  know 
of  the  apostle's  proceedings  and  history  beyond  this  must  be 
gathered  from  the  EpistUs  of  the  Jmptisanment  —  Ephesians.  Philip- 
pians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon  —  written  during  this  period, 
and  the  Pastoral  Epistles — to  Timothy  and  Titus  which,  in  our 
judgment,  are  of  subsequent  date.  From  the  former  class  o(  Epis- 
tles we  learn  the  following  particulars :  (i)  That  the  trying  restraint 
laid  upon  the  apostle's  labours  by  his  imprisonment  had  only  turned 
his  influence  into  a  new  channel ;  the  Gospel  having  in  conse- 
quence penetrated  even  into  the  palace,  and  pervaded  the  city, 
while  the  preachers  of  Christ  were  emboldened  :  and  though  the 
Judaizing  portion  of  them,  observing  his  success  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, had  been  led  to  inculcate  with  fresh  zeal  their  own  narrower 
Gospel,  even  this  had  done  much  good  by  extending  the  truth  com- 
mon to  both  (See  Philippians,  i.  12-18 ;  4.  2a ;  (3)  That,  as  in  ad- 
dition to  all  his  other  labours, ".  the  care  of  all  the  churches  pressed 
upon  him  from  day  to  day"  (a  Corinthians,  11.  28),  so  with  these 
churches  he  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  by  means  of  letters 
and  messages,  and  on  such  errands  he  wanted  not  faithful  and  be- 
loved bi^ethren  enough,  ready  to  be  employed  —  Luke^   Timtctheut^ 
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TvcAicus  (John),  Mark,  Demos ,  AristarchuSf  Epaphras^  OtusimuSt 
Tfsus,  called  Justus  ;  and,  for  a  short  time,  Epaphroditus  (See 
Colossians,  4.  7,  9.12,  14  ;  Philemon,  23.  24 ;  and  introduction  to 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Philemon.)  That  the  apostle  suffered 
martyrdom  under  Nero  at  Rome  has  never  been  doubted.  But 
that  the  appeal  which  brought  him  to  Rome  issued  in  his  libera- 
tion, that  he  was  at  large  for  some  years  thereafter  and  took  some 
wide  missionary  circuits,  and,  that  he  was  again  arrested,  carried 
to  Rome  and  then  executed  —  was  the  undisputed  belief  of  the 
early  Church,  as  expressed  by  Chrysostom^  Jerome  and  EuseHus^  in 
the  fourth  century,  up  to  Clement  of  Rome,  the  "  fellow-labourer  "  of 
the  apostle  himself  (Philippians,  4.  3),  in  the  first  century.  The 
strongest  possible  confirmation  of  this  is  found  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  which  bear  marks  throughout  of  a  more  advanced  state 
of  the  Church,  and  more  matured  forms  of  error,  than  can  well 
have  existed  at  any  period  before  the  appeal  which  brought  the 
apostle  to  Rome  ;  which  refer  to  movements  of  himself  and 
Timothy,  that  cannot  without  some  straining  (as  we  think)  be  made 
to  fit  into  any  prior  period  ;  and  which  are  couched  in  a  manifestly 
riper  style  than  any  of  his  other  Epistles.  (See  Introduction  to 
Timothy,  and  Titus,  and  notes.)  All  this  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion by  modern  critics  of  great  research  and  acuteness  {Petavius, 
Lardner^  De  fVette,  fVieseier,  Davidson^  &*c.)  But  those  who  main- 
tain the  ancient  view  are  of  equal  authority  and  more  numerous, 
while  the  weight  of  argument  appears  to  us  to  be  decidedly  on 
their  side. 

Chronological  Table  op  the  Principal  Events  Connected 
WITH  THE  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 

Certainty  in  these  dates  is  not  to  be  had  the  notes  of  time  in  the 
Acts  being  few  and  vague.  It  is  only  by  connecting  those  events 
of  secular  historv  which  it  records,  and  the  dates  of  which  are  oth- 
erwise tolerably  Known  to  us — such  as  the  famine  under  Claudius 
Caesar  (ch.  11.  28),  the  expulsion  oi  the  Jews  from  Rome  by  the 
same  emperor  (ch.  18.  a),  and  the  entrance  of  Porcius  Festus  upon 
his  procuratorship  (ch.  24.  27)  —  with  the  intervals  specified  be- 
tween some  of  the  occurrences  in  the  apostle's  life  and  others 
(such  as  ch.  20.  31 ;  24.  27  ;  28.  30  ;  and  Galatians,  i.  and  a)  that 
we  can  thread  our  way  through  the  difllculties  that  surround  the 
chronology  of  the  apostle*s  life,  and  approximate  to  certainty.  Im- 
mense research  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  but,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  learned  are  greatly  divided.  Every  year 
has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  probable  date  of  the  apostle's  conver- 
sion, from  A.  D.  31  {Bengel)  to  A.  D.  42  {Eusebius),  But  the  weight 
of  authority  is  in  favour  of  dates  ranging  between  35  and  40,  a 
difference  of  not  more  than  five  years ;  and  the  largest  number  of 
authorities  is  in  favour  of  the  year  37  or  38.  Taking  the  former  ol 
these,  to  which  opinion  largely  inclines,  the  following  Table  will 
be  useful  to  the  student  of  Apostolic  History : 
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A.  D.  «7 Paul's  Comnnstoir. Acts,  9.  x. 

'«     40 /¥r«/ Visit  to  Jennalem ^*    9. 96;  G«.i.x8. 

'*     43-44 jFxrf/ residence  at  Antioch **<   xx.  35-30. 

**     44 5Vc<n«/ Visit  to  Jerasslem **     xx  3o;ia.as. 

*'     45-47 FiKST  Missionary  JouRMBY *^     X3.a:x4.a6. 

**     47-51 .S^r^W  residence  &t  Antioch **     X4.a6. 

Third  Visit  to  Jerusalem ^     xc.  3-30;  Ga. 

a.  x-xo.  (See  notes.). 

**     5x,  53  or  54 Sbcomd  Missionary  Jovrkby Acts,  x5.36,4o;x8.aa. 

*^     53  or  54 /W(r/il  Visit  to  Jerusalem ^     xS.ax, aa. 

Third  residence  at  Antioch *^     x8.  aa,  33. 

^     54-58 Third  Missionary  Joubnby **     18.33;  ax.  15 

"     eft  1 -^if^il  Visit  to  Jerusalem  {    »»    «,«.„„ 

5* 1  Arrest  and  Imprisonment  at  Caesara  f  «-«5ia3-»5. 

u     ^  J^Sin.)  }  •  • .  .Voyage  to  and  Arrival  In  Rome "     97.  x j  a8.  x6. 

*^     63 Release  from  Imprisonment **    98.30. 

At  Crete.  Colosse,  Macedonia,  Cor- 
inth, Nicopolis,  Dalmatia,  Troas.. .x  ft  sTIm.andTit 
"     63-65,  or  66,  or 
possibly  as  late  as 
^     66-68 Martyrdom  at  Rome^ 
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THE  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO  THE 

ROMANS. 

3nHE  GENUINENESS  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ronuuu  hes  never  been  qnen- 
L  tioned.  It  has  the  unbroken  testimony  of  all  antiquity,  up  to  CleoMnt, 
e  apostle's  ^*  fellow-laborer  in  the  gospel,  whose  name  was  in  the  book  ot 
life  "  (Philippians,  4.  3),  and  who  quotes  from  it  in  his  undoubted  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  written  before  the  close  of  the  first  century .  The  most  searching 
investigations  of  modem  criticism  have  left  it  untouched. 

WHEN  and  WHERE  this  epistle  was  written,  we  have  the  means  of  deter- 
mining with  great  precision,  from  the  epistle  itself  compared  with  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  Up  to  the  date  of  it  the  apostle  had  never  been  at  Rome  (ch.  i. 
II,  13, 15).  He  was  then  on  the  eve  of^  visiting  Jerusalem  with  a  pecuniary 
contribution  for  its  Christian  poor  from  the  churches  of  Macedonia  and  Achain, 
after  which  his  purpose  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  Rome  on  his  way  to  Spain  (ch.  i<. 
a3-a8).  Now  this  contribution  we  know  tliat  he  carried  with  nim  from  Corintn^ 
at  the  close  of  his  third  visit  to  that  city,  which  lasted  three  months  (Acts,  so. 
2.  3;  84.  17).  On  this  occasion  there  accompanied  him  from  Corinth  certain 
persons  whose  names  are  given  by  the  historian  of  the  Acts  (Acts,  so.  4),  and 
tour  of  these  are  expressly  mentioned  in  our  epistle  as  belns  with  the  apostle 
when  he  wrote  it— Timotheus,  Sosipater.  Gains,  and  Erastus  h:Ii.  16.  »i,  93I.  Of 
these  four,  the  third.  Gains,  was  an  inluiDitant  of  Corinth  (x  Corinthians^  1.  14), 
and  the  fourth,  Erastus.  was  ''  chamberlain  of  the  city''  (ch.  x6.  33),  which  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  be  other  than  Corinth.  Finally  Phebe,  the  bearer,  as 
appears  of  this  epistle,  was  a  deaconess  of  the  Church  at  Cenchrese,  the  eastern 
port  of  Corinth  (ch.  16.  i).  Putting  these  &cts  together,  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  the  conviction.  In  which  all  crnics  agree,  that  Corinth  was  the  plaoe  from 
which  the  epistle  was  written,  and  that  it  was  dis^tched  about  the  doee  of 
the  visit  above  mentioned.  prolMibly  in  the  early  spnng  of  the  year  <8. 

The  FOUNDER  of  this  celebrated  church  Is  unknown.  That  it  owed  its 
oriffin  to  the  apostle  Peter  and  that  he  was  its  first  bishop,  though  an  ancient 
tradition  and  taught  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  a  &ct  not  to  be  doubted.  Is  re- 
futed by  the  clearest  evidence,  and  is  given  up  even  by  candid  Romanists. 
On  that  supposition,  how  are  we  to  account  for  so  important  a  circumstance 
being  passea  by  in  silence  by  the  historian  of  the  Acts,  not  only  in  the  narra- 
tive Of  Peter's  labors,  but  in  that  of  Paul's  approach  to  the  metropolis,  of  the 
deputations  of  Roman  **  brethren  "  that  came  as  fiir  as  Appii  Forum  and  the 
Three  Taverns  to  meet  him,  and  of  his  two  years'  labors  there  ?  And  how, 
consistently  with  his  declared  principle  ->  not  to  build  upon  another  man's 
foundation  (ch.  15.  ao)  — could  he  express  his  anxious  desire  to  come  to  thens 
that  he  might  have  some  fhiit  among  them  also,  even  as  among  other  Gentiles, 
(ch.  1. 13), If  all  the  while  he  knew  that  they  had  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision 
tor  their  spiritual  father  ?  And  how,  if  so.  Is  there  no  salutation  to  Peter, 
among  the  many  in  his  epistle  —  or,  if  it  may  be  thought  that  he  was  known  to 
be  elsewhere  at  that  particular  time  —  how  does  thero  occur  In  all  the  epistles 
which  our  apostle  afterward  wrote  from  Rome  not  one  allusion  to  such  an 
origin  of  the  Roman  Church  ?  The  same  considerations  would  seem  to  prove 
that  this  church  owed  its  origin  to  no  prominent  Christian  laborer ;  ana  this 
brings  us  to  the  much  litigated  question. 

For  WHAT  CLASS  of  Christians  was  this  epistle  principally  designed— 
Jewish  or  Gentile  ?  That  a  large  number  of  Jews  and  Jewish  prosdytes  re- 
sided at  this  time  at  Rome  is  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  witii  the  chistirsi 
and  Jewish  writers  of  that  and  the  immediately  subsequent  periods ;  and  that 
tlioae  of  them  who  were  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts,  s.  xd.and 
formed  probably  pert  of  the  three  thousand  converts  of  that,  day,  would,  on 
their  return  to  Rome,  carry  the  glad  tidings  with  them,  there  can  be  no  donbt 
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Nor  are  indicttiont  WMitlog  that  some  of  those  embraced  In  the  salutations  of 
this  epistle  were  Chriatians  already  of  long  standing,  if  not  among  the  earliest 
conrerts  to  the  Christian  fidth.  Others  of  them  who  had  made  the  apostle's 
acquaintance  elsewhere,  and  who,  if  not  indebted  to  him  for  their  first  knowl- 
edge of  Christ,  probably  owed  much  to  his  ministrations,  seems  to  have  charged 
themseWes  wita  the  duty  of  cherishing  and  consolidating  the  work  of  the  Lord 
in  the  capital.  And  thus  it  is  not  improbable  that,  up  to  tne  time  of  the  apostle's 
arrival,  tne  Christian  community  at  Rome  had  been  dependent  upon  subordi- 
nate agencT  for  the  increase  of  its  numbers,  aided  by  occasional  visits  of  stated 
preachers  uom  the  provinces ;  and  perhaps  it  may  De  gathered  from  the  salu- 
tations of  the  last  chapter  that  it  was  up  to  that  time  in  a  leas  organised,  thougll 


&r  from  less  flourishing  state,  than  some  other  churches  to  whom  the  aposUe 
had  already  addressed  epistles.  Certain  it  is  that  the  apostle  writes  to  them 
expressly  as  a  Gentile  ehurch  (ch.  x.  13-14;  15. 15,  x6) ;  and  though  it  is  plain 
that  there  were  Jewish  Christians  among  them,  and   the  whole  argument 

f>resuppK>8es  an  intimate  acquaintance  on  tne  part  of  his  readers  with  the  lead- 
ng  principles  of  the  Old  Testament,  this  will  oe  sufficiently  explained  by  sup- 
posing  that  the  bulk  of  them,  having  before  they  knew  the  l,ord  been  Gentile 
proselytes  to  the  Jewish  fiiitn,  had  entered  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Chuich 
through  the  gate  of  the  ancient  economy. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  briefly  of  the  PLAN  and  CHARACTER  of  this 
epistle.  Of  all  the  undoubted  epistles  of  our  apostle  this  is  the  most  elaborate, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  flowing.  It  hasjust  as  much  in  common  with 
a  theological  treatise  as  is  consistent  with  the  freedom  and  warmth  of  a  real 
letter.  Referring  to  the  headings  which  we  have  prefixed  to  its  successive 
sections,  as  best  exhibiting  the  progress  of  the  argument  and  the  connection  of 
its  points,  we  here  merely  note  that  its  first  great  topic  i^  what  may  be  termed 
tlU  legal  relation  of  man  to  Cod%s  a  violater  of  His  holy  law,  whether  as 
merely  written  on  the  heart,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Heathen,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Chosen  People,  as  further  known  by  external  revelation  ;  that  it  next  treats 
of  that  legal  relation  as  wholly  roversed  through  believing  connection  with  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  its  third  and  last  great  topic  is  tk*  now  li/o  which 
accompanies  this  change  of  relation,  embracing  at  once  a  olessedness  and  a 
consecration  to  God,  which,  mdimentally,  complete  already,  will  open,  in  the 
future  world,  into  the  blin  of  immediate  and  stainless  fellowship  with  God. 
The  bearing  of  these  wonderful  truths  upon  the  condition  and  destiny  of  the 
Chosen  People,  to  which  the  apo^e  next  comes,  though  it  seems  but  the  practi- 
cal application  of  them  to  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,  is  in  some  respects 
the  cleepMt  and  most  difiicult  part  of  the  whole  epistle,  carrying  us  directly  to 
the  eternal  springs  of  Grace,  to  the  guilty  in  the  sovereign  ove  and  inscruuble 
purposes  of  God  ;  after  which,  however,  we  are  brought  back  to  the  historical 
platform  of  the  visible  church.  In  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  the  preservation 
of  a  fisithftil  Israelitish  remnant  amid  the  reneral  unbelief  ana  fall  of  the 
nation,  and  the  ultimate  recovery  of  all  Israel  to  constitute,  with  the  Gentiles 
in  Uie  latter  day,  one  Catholic  Cnurch  of  God  upon  earth.  The  remainder  ot 
the  epistle  is  devoted  to  sundry  practical  topics,  winding  up  with  salutations 
and  outpourings  of  heart,  deUghtfuUy  suggestive. 
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quite  practicable  through  the  frequent  visits  paid  to  the  capital 
from  all  the  provinces ;  and  the  apostle,  having  an  eye  to  the  in- 
fluence they  would  exercise  upon  others,  as  well  as  their  own 
blessedness,  gives  thanks  for  such  faith  to  "  his  God  through  Jesus 
Christ/'  as  being  the  source,  according  to  his  theology  of  faith,  as 
of  all  grace  in  men.  9.  For  6od  . .  .  whofll  I  MrV6  (the  word  de- 
notes  religious  service)  wKb  my  spirit  (from  my  inmost  soul)  ill  the 
gospel  of  nis  Son  (to  which  Paul's  whole  religious  life  apd  official 
activity  were  consecrated)  Is  my  witness,  that  wKhsut  ceasing  ff 

make  mention  of  you  always  In  my  prayers— So  for  the  Ephesians 

(Ephesians,  i.  15,  16);  so  for  the  Phflippians  (Philippians,  r.  3. 
4);  so  for  the  Colossians  (Colossians,  i.  3,  4);  so  for  the  Thessa- 
lonians  (i  Thessalonians,  i.  2,  3).  What  catholic  love,  what  all- 
absorbing  spirituality,  what  impassioned  devotion  to  the  gloiy  of 

Christ  among  men !  10.  Making  request,  If  by  any  means  now  at 
length  I  may  have  a  prosperous  Journey  by  the  will  of  God,  to 

oome  to  you  —  Thougn  long  anxious  to  visit  the  capital,  he  met 
with  a  iTDmber  of  providential  hindrances  {v.  13  ;  ch.  15.  2a ;  and 
see  Acts,  19.  21 ;  23.  11  ;  28.  15);  insomuch  that  nearly  a  quarter 
cf  a  century  elapsed,  after  his  conversion,  ere  his  desire  was  ac- 
complished, and  that  only  as  **a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ."  Thus 
taught  that  his  whole  future  was  in  the  hands  of  God,  he  makes  it 
his  continual  prayer  that  at  length  the  obstacles  to  a  happv  and 
prosperous  meeting  might  be  removed.     11,  12.  For  I  long  10  see 

you,  that  I  may  impart  unto  you  some  spiritual  gift— not  any 

supernatural  gift,  as  the  next  clause  shows  (Cf.  i  Corinthians, 

I.  7).  to  the  end  that  ye  may  be  established ;  that  is,  that  I  may 
be  oomfbrted  together  with  you  by  the  mutual  faith  both  of  yon 

and  me  —  "  Not  wishing  to  '  lord  it  over  their  faith,'  but  rather  to 
be  a  '  helper  of  their  joy,'  the  apostle  corrects  his  iformer  expres- 
sions: my  desire  is  to  instruct  you  and  do  you  good,  that  is,  for 
us  to  instruct  and  do  one  another  good :  in  givmg  I  shall  also 
receive."  [Jowett.]  **Nor  is  he  insincere  in  so  speaking,  for 
there  is  none  so  poor  in  the  Church  of  Christ  who  may  not  impart 
to  us  something  of  value  :  it  is  only  our  malignity  and  pride  that 
hinder  us  from  gathering  such  fruit  from  every  quarter."  fCxLViN.] 
How  "widely  different  is  the  apostolic  st^le  from  that of^the  court 

of  Papal  Rome?"  [Bengel.]    13.  oftentimes  I  purposed  to  oome 

unto  you,  but  was  let  (hindered)  hitherto —  chiefly  by  his  desire  to 
go  first  to  places  where  Christ  was  not  known  (ch.  15.  20-24).    that 

I  might  have  some  fruit  (of  mv  ministry)  among  you  also,  even  as 
among  other  Gentiles  —  The  Gentile  origin  of  the  Roman  Church 
is  here  so  explicitly  stated,  that  those  who  conclude,  merely  from 
the  Jewish  strain  of  the  argument,  that  they  must  have  been  mostly 
Israelites,  decide  in  opposition  to  the  apostle  himself  (but  see 
Jntroduetian  to  this  Epistle).     14,  15.  I  am  debtor  botb  to  the  (cul- 

tivated)  Greeks  and  to  the  (rude)  Barbarians ...  80,  as  mncb  as 
In  me  Is,  I  am  ready  to  preaoh  the  gospel  to  you  that  are  at  Rome 

also —  He  feels  himself  under  an  all-subduing  obligation  to  cariy 
the  gospel  to  all  classes  of  mankind,  as  adapted  to,  and  ordained 
eaually  for,  all  (i  Corinthians,  9.  16).  16.  FOT  I  am  ttot  asbimed 
or  the  gospel— (The  words,  **of  Christ,**  which  follow  hete,  are 
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wanting  in  the  oldest  and  best  MSS.)  This  language  implies  that 
it  required  some  courage  to  bring  to  **the  mistress  of  the  world** 
what»  "  to  the  Jews,  was  a  stumbling-block*  and  to  the  Greeks 
foolishness."  But  its  inherent  glory»as  God's  life-giving  message 
to  a  dying  world,  so  filled  his  soul,  that^Iike  his  blessed  Master,  he 
"despised  the  shame."  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
VATiON  TO  EVERY  ONE  THAT  BELIEVETH  —  Here,  and  in  the  next 
verse,  the  apostle  announces  t^e  great  theme  of  his  ensuing  argu- 
ment :  Salvation,  the  one  overwhelming  necessity  of  perishing 
men  ;  this  revealed  in  the  gospel  message,  and  that  message  so 
awneJ  and  honoured  of  God  as  to  carry ^  in  the  proclamation  of  it» 
God's  own  power  to  save  every  soul  that  rmbraces  it*  Greek 
and  Barbarian,  wise  and  unwise  alike.  17.  for  therein  io  the 
righteousneso  of  God  revealed— that  is  (as  the  whole  argument 
of  the  Epistle  shows)  God's  justifying  righteousness,  from 
ftlith  to  faith  —  a  difficult  clause.  Most  interpreters  (judging  from 
the  sense  of  such  phrases  elsewhere)  take  it  to  mean,  "  from  one 
degree  of  faith  to  another."  But  this  agrees  ill  with  the  apostle's 
design,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  progressive  stages  of 
faith,  but  solely  with  faith  itself  as  the  appointed  way  of  receiving 
God's  ''righteousness."  We  prefer,  therefore,  to  understand  it 
thus :  "  The  righteousness  of  God  is,  in  the  gospel  message,  re- 
vealed (to  be)  from  (or  *  by*)  faith  to  (or  *  for')  faith,'  that  is,  "in 
order  to  be  by  faith  received."  (So  substantially,  Melville, 
Meyer,  Stuart,  Bloomfield,  &c.)  as  it  is  written  (Habakkuk, 
2.  4),  The  just  shall  live  by  faith— This  golden  maxim  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  thrice  quoted  in  the  New  Testament — here;  Gala- 
tians,  3.  II;  Hebrews,  10.  38 — showing  that  the  gospel  way  of 
*'life  by  faith,"  so  far  from  disturbing,  only  continued  and  de- 
veloped, the  ancient  method.  On  the  foregoing  verses,  note  (iX 
What  manner  of  persons  ought  the  ministers  of  Christ  to  be» 
according  to  the  pattern  here  set  up  —  absolutely  subject  and 
officially  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Jesus;  separated  unto  the 
gospel  of  God,  which  contemplates  the  subjugation  of  all 
nations  to  the  faith  of  Christ;  debtors  to  all  classes,  the  re- 
fined and  the  rude,  to  bring  the  gospel  to  them  all  alike, 
all  shame  in  the  presence  of  the  one,  as  well  pride  before 
the  other,  sinking  before  the  glory  which  they  feel  to  be  in 
their  message  ;  yearning  over  all  faithful  churches,  not  lording  it 
over  them,  but  rejoicing  in  their  prosperity,  and  finding  refresh- 
ment and  strength  in  their  fellowship  !  (2)  The  peculiar  features 
of  the  gospel  here  brought  prominently  forward  should  be  the 
devout  study  of  all  who  preach  it,  and  guide  the  views  and  the 
tastes  of  all  who  are  privileged  statedly  to  hear  it ;  that  it  is  **the 
gospel  of  God,"  as  a  message  from  heaven,  yet  not  absolutely 
new,  but  on  the  contrary,  only  the  fulfillment  of  Old  Testament 
promise ;  that  not  only  is  Christ  the  great  theme  of  it,  but  Christ 
m  the  very  nature  of  God  as  His  own  Son,  and  in  the  nature  of 
men  as  partaker  of  their  flesh  —  the  son  of  God  now  in  resurrec- 
tion-power and  invested  with  authority  to  dispense  all  graces  to 
men,  and  all  gifts  for  the  establishment  and  edification  of  the 
Church,  Christ  the  righteousness  provided  of  God  for  the  justifi- 
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cation  of  all  that  believe  in  His  name ;  and  that  in  this  gloriooi 
Gospel,  when  preached  as  such,  there  resides  the  very  power  of 
God  to  save  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  who  embrace  it.  (3)  While 
Christ  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  ordained  C/ianmioi  all  grace  from 
God  to  men  {v.  8),  let  none  imagine  that  His  proper  divinity  is  in 
any  respect  compromised  by  this  arrangement,  since  He  is  here 
expressly  associated  with  "God  the  Father,"  in  prayer  for  "grace 
and  peace"  (including  all  spiritpal 'blessings) to  rest  upon  this 
Church  (v.  7).  (4)  While  this  Epistle  teaches,  in  conformity  with 
the  teaching  of  our  Lord  Himself,  that  all  salvation  is  suspended 
upon  faitk^  this  is  but  half  a  truth,  and  will  certainly  minister  to 
self-righteousness,  if  dissociated  from  another  feature  of  the  same 
truth,  here  explicitly  taught,  that  this  faith  is  G<hI*s  own  gift — (or 
which  accordingly,  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  believers,  he  "  thanks 
his  God  through  Jesus  Christ"  (r/.  8).  (5)  Christian  fellowship, as 
indeed  all  real  fellowship,  is  a  mutual  benefit ;  and  as  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  most  eminent  saints  and  servants  of  Christ  to 
impart  any  refreshment  and  profit  to  the  meanest  of  their  brethren 
without  experiencing  a  rich  return  into  their  bosoms,  so  just  in 
proportion  to  their  humility  and  love  will  they  feel  their  need  of 
it  and  rejoice  in  it. 

18.  Why  this  Divinely  Provided  Righteousness  is  Needbd 
BY  All  Men.  For  the  wrath  of  God  (His  holv  displeasure  and 
righteous  vengeance  against  sin)  is  revealed  TrODI  Hoavei  —  In 
the  consciences  of  men,  and  attested  by  innumerable  outward 
evidences  of  a  moral  government  againet  aR  ungodliness — 1.  e^ 
their  whole  irreligiousmss^  or  their  living  without  any  eonscioos 
reference  to  God  and  proper  feelings  toward  Him.  and  unrigM- 
eoUSneSS  of  men  —  u  e.,  their  whole  deviations  front  moral  rectitude 
in  heart,  speech  and  behaviour.  (So  these  terms  must  be  distin- 
guished when  used  together,  though,  when  standing  alone,  either 
of  them  includes  the  other.) 

18-32.  This  Wrath  of  God,  Revealed  Against  all  Iniquity, 
Overhangs  the  Whole  Heathen  World.  18.  Who  hold  (rather, 
'hold  down,'  'hinder,*  or  'keep  back')  the  truth  In  unrighteODS- 
ness — The  apostle,  though  he  began  this  verse  with  a  comprehen- 
sive proposition  regarding  men  in  general,  takes  up  in  the  end  of 
only  one  of'  the  two  great  divisions  of  mankind,  to  whom  he 
meant  to  apply  it ;  thus  gently  sliding  into  his  argument.  But 
before  enumerating  their  actual  iniquities,  he  goes  back  to  the 
origin  of  them  all,  their  stifling  the  light  which  still  remained  to 
them.  As  darkness  overspreads  the  mind,  so  impotence  takes 
possession  of  the  heart,  when  the  "still  small  voice**  of  con- 
science is  first  disregarded,  next  thwarted,  and  then  S3rstematicany 
deadened.  Thus  "the  truth"  which  God  left  with  and  in  men, 
instead  of  having  free  scope  and  developing  itself  as  it  otherwise 
would,  was  obstructed  (Cf.   Matthew,  6.  23,  23:   Ephesians,  4. 

17,  iS).  19.  Becaose  that  which  may  he  (rather,  'which  is') 
known  of  God  is  manifest  In  them ;  for  God  bath  showed  ft  anto 

them  —  The  sense  of  this  pregnant  statement  the  apostle  proceeds 

to  unfold  in  the  next  verse.  20.  For  the  Invisible  thhigs  of  Him 
Urom  (or '  since ' >  the  oreation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen  (the 
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mind   brightly   beholding  what  the  eye  cannot  discern)  bslno 

■flderttood  by  the  things  that  are  nade— Thus,  the  outward 

creation  is  not  the  parent  but  the  interpreter  of  our  faith  in  God. 
That  fzith  has  its  primary  sources  within  our  own  breast  (v.  19), 
but  it  becomes  an  intelligible  and  articulate  C(mi'ietion  only  through 
what  we  observe  around  us  (  '  by  the  things  which  are  made/'  v. 
20).  And  thus  are  the  inner  and  the  outer  revelation  of  God  the 
complement  of  each  other  making  up  between  them  one  universal 
and  immovable  conviction  that  God  is,  (With  this  striking  apos- 
tolic statement  agree  the  latest  conclusions  of  the  most  profound 

speculative  students  of  Theism.)    even  His  eternal  power  and 

Godhead  —  Both  that  there  is  an  Eternal  Power,  and  that  this  is 
not  a  mere  blind  force,  or  pantheistic    spirit  of  nature/  but  the 

power  of  a  living  Godhead,    SO  that  they  are  without  excuse—. 

All  their  degeneracy  being  a  voluntary  departure  from  truth 
thus  brightly  revealed  to  the  unsophisticated  spirit.  21.  Because 
that,  when  they  linew  God  (that  is.  while  still  retaining  some  real 
knowledge  of  Him  and  ere  they  sank  down  into  the  state  next  to 

be  described)  thov  Qiorifled  him  not  as  God.  neither  were  thank- 
ful—  neither  yielded  the  adoration  due  to  Himself  nor  rendered 
the  gratitude  which  His  beneficence  demanded,  but  became  valn 
(Cf.  Jeremiah,  2.  5)  in  their  imaoinations  (thoughts,  notions, 
speculations  regarding  God  .  Cf.  Matthew.  15.  19  ;  Luke,  2.  35  ; 
I  Corinthians,  3.  20.  Greek),  and  their  fooilsb  ('  senseless/  '  stupid  ) 
heart  (1.  ^.,  their  whole  inner  man)  was  darkened  — How  instruc-. 
tfvely  is  the  downward  progress  of  the  human  soul  here  traced. 
22-23.  Professing  themselves  (  boasting  or  -  pretending  to  be ') 
wisOy  they  became  fbols  —  *  It  is  the  invariable  property  of  error  in 
morals  and  religion,  that  men  take  credit  to  themselves  for  it. and 
extol    it   as    wisdom.     So  the  heathen,  i  Corinthians,    i.    21." 

[Tholuck.]  and  changed  (or  exchanged')  the  giory  of  the  un- 
corruptible God  into  (or  for )  an  image . . .  like  to  corruptible  man 

—  The  allusion  here  is.  doubtless,  to  the  (7>rr>^  worship,  and  the 
apostle  may  have  had  in  his  eye  those  exquisite  chiselings  of  the 
human  form  which  lay  so  profuselv  beneath  and  around  him  as  he 
stood  on  Mars'  hill  and  *  beheld  their  devotions"  (see  Acts. 
17.  29).  But  as  if  that  had  not  been  a  deep  enough  degradation 
of  the  living  God  there  was  found    a  lower  deep    still,    and  to 

birds  and  four-footed  beasts  and  creeping  things— referring  now 

to  Xhe  Egyptian  and  Oriental  worship.  In  the  face  of  these  plain 
declarations  of  the  descent  oi  man's  religious  belief  from  loftier  to 
even  lower  and  more  debasing  conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
there  are  expositors  of  this  very  Epistle  (as  Reiche  and  Jowett) 
who,  believing  neither  in  any  fall  from  primeval  innocence,  nor 
in  the  noble  traces  of  that  innocence  which  lingered  even  after 
the  fall,  and  were  only  by  degrees  obliterated  by  willful 
violence  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  maintain  that  man's 
religious  history  has  been  all  along  a  struggle  to  rise^  from 
the  lowest  forms  of  nature- worship  suited  to  the  childhood  of 
oar    race,    into    that    which    is    more    rational    and    spiritual. 

34.  Wherefbre  God  also  (in  righteous  retribution)  gave  them  up— 

This  Divine  abandonment  of  men  is  here  strikmgly  traced  in 
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three  successive  stages,  at  each  of  which  the  same  word  is  used 
(v.  24,  V,  26,  and  v.  28,  where  the  word  is  rendered  "gave  over*'), 
''As  they  deserted  God,  God  in  turn  deserted  them  ;  not  giving 
them  Divine  ('.  e,^  supernatural)  laws,  and  suffering  them  to  cor- 
rupt those  which  were  human ;  not  sending  them  prophets,  and 
allowing  the  philosophers  to  run  into  absurdities.  He  let  them 
do  what  they  pleased,  even  what  was  in  the  last  degree  vile,  that 
those  who  had  not  honoured  God  might  dishonour  themselves/' 

[Grotius.]     25.  Who  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie  — (1.  <.. 

the  truth  concerning  God  into  idol -falsehood),  and  worshipped 

and  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator— Professing 

merely  to  worship  the  Creator  by  means  of  the  creature,  they  soon 
came  to  lose  sight  of  the  Creator  in  the  creature.  How  aggra- 
vated is  the  guilt  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which,  under  the  same 
flimsy  pretext,  does  shamelessly  what  the  heathen  are  here  con- 
demned for  doing,  and  with  light  which  the  heathen  never  had  ! 

who  is  blessed  forever.    Amen-— By  this  doxology  the  apostle 

instinctively  relieves  the  horror  which  the  penning  of  such  things 
excited  within  his  breast*;  an  example  to  such  as  are  called  to 
expose  like  dishonour  done  to  the  blessed  God.    26,  27.  For  tills 

cause  God  gave  them  up— (See  v,  24).    for  even  their  women  — 

that  sex  whose  priceless  jewel  and  fairest  ornament  is  modesty, 
and  which,  when  that  is  once  lost,  not  only  becomes  more 
shameless  than  the  other  sex,  but  lives  henceforth  only  to 
drag  the  other  sex  down  to  its  own  level,  did  change,  &0. 
—  The  practices  here  referred  to,  though  too  abundantly  at- 
tested by  classic  authors,  cannot  be  further  illustrated,  with- 
out trenching  on  things  which  ought  not  to  be  named  among 
us,  as  become  the  saints/'  But  observe  how  vice  is  here 
seen  consuming  and  exhausting  itself.  When  the  passions, 
scourged  by  violent  and  continued  indulgence  in  natural 
vices,  became  impotent  to  yield  the  craved  enjoyment,  resort 
was  had  to  artificial  stimulants  by  the  practice  of  unnatural 
and  monstrous  vices.  How  early  these  were  in  full  career  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  case  of  Sodom  affectingly  shows ;  and 
because  of  such  abominations,  centuries  after  that,  the  land  of 
Canaan  "spued  out"  its  old  inhabitants.  Long  before  this 
chapter  was  penned,  the  Lesbians  and  others  throughout  refined 
Greece  had  been  luxuriating  in  such  debasements  ;  and  as  for  the 
Romans,  Tacitus^  speaking  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  tells  us  that 
new  words  had  then  to  be  coined  to  express  the  newly  invented 
stimulants  to  jaded  passion.  No  wonder  that,  thus  sick  and 
dying  as  was  this  poor  humanity  of  ours  under  the  highest 
earthly  culture,  its  many-voiced  cry  for  the  balm  in  Gilead,  and 
the  Physician  there,  "Come  over  and  help  us,"  pierced  the 
hearts  of  the  missionaries  of  the  cross  and  made  them  "not 

ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ !"  and  receiving  in  themselves 
that  recompense  of  their  error  which  was  meet— alluding  to  the 

many  physical  and  moral  ways  in  which,  under  the  righteous 
government  of  God,  vice  was  made  self-avenging.    28-31.  oavs 

them  over  (or  *  up*— see  v.  24) ...  to  do  time  thihqs  wlilcii 

are  not  COnvenfem  —  in  the  old  sense  of  that  word,  t.  r,  '  not 
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becoming,'  *  indecorous/  '  shameful  *  haters  of  CkNl^  The  word 
usually  sifirnifies  *  God-hated/  which  some  here  prefer,  in  the 
sense  of  "  abhorred  of  the  Lord,"  expressing  the  detestableness 
of  their  character  in  his  sight  (Cf.  Proverbs,  22.  14 ;  Psalm,  73.  20). 
But  the  active  sense  of  the  word  adopted  in  our  version  and  by 
the  majority  of  expositors,  though  rarer,  agrees  perhaps  better  ¥ntn 
the  context.  32.  Who  kDOWina(from  the  voice  of  conscience,  ch.  2. 
14,  15)  the  Judgment  of  God  (the  stem  law  of  Divine  procedure), 

that  they  which  oonnit  such  things  are  worthy  of  death  — here 

used  in  its  widest  known  sense  as  the  uttermost  of  divine  vengeance 
against  sin  (see  Acts,  28.  4).  not  only  dO  the  same— Which  they 
might  do  under  the  pressure  of  temptation  and  in  the  heat  of  pas- 
sion,   bat  have  pleasure  In  them  that  do  them  -—  Deliberately  set 

their  seal  to  such  actions  by  encouraging  and  applauding  the 
doing  of  them  in  others.  This  is  the  climax  of  our  apostle's 
charges  against  the  heathen  ;  and  certainlv,  if  the  things  are  in 
themselves  as  black  as  possible,  this  settled  and  unblushing  satis- 
faction at  the  practice  of  them,  apart  from  all  the  blinding  effects 
of  present  passion,  must  be  regarded  as  the  darkest  feature  of 
human  depravity.  —  On  this  section,  note  (i),  "  The  wrath  of  God  ** 
against  sin  has  all  the  dread  reality  of  a  "  revelation  from  heaven  ** 
sounding  in  the  consciences  of  men,  in  the  self-inflicted  miseries 
of  the  wicked,  and  in  the  vengeance  which  God's  moral  govern- 
ment, sooner  or  later,  takes  upon  all  who  outrage  it ;  so  this 
**  wrath  of  God "  is  not  confined  to  high-handed  crimes  or  the 
grosser  manifestations  of  human  depravity,  but  is  "revealed" 
against  all  violations  of  Divine  law  of  whatever  nature  —  "against 
all  ungodliness"  as  well  as  "  unrighteousness  of  men,"  against  all 
<]isregard  of  God  in  the  conduct  of  life  as  well  as  against  all 
deviations  from  moral  rectitude ;  and  therefore,  since  no  child  of 
Adam  can  plead  guiltless  either  of  " ungodliness "  or  of  "un- 
righteousness," to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  it  follows  that  every 
human  being  is  involved  in  the  awful  sweep  of  "  the  wrath  of 
God  "  (v.  18).  The  apostle  places  this  terrible  truth  in  the  fore- 
front of  his  argument  on  justification  by  faith,  that  upon  the  basis 
of  universal  condemnation  he  might  rear  the  edifice  of  a  free,  world- 
wide salvation ;  nor  can  the  gospel  be  scripturally  preached  or 
embraced,  save  as  the  good  news  of  salvation  to  those  that  are  all 
equally  "  lost."  (2)  We  must  not  magnify  the  supernatural  revela- 
tion which  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  of  Himself,  through 
•Abjraham's  family  to  the  human  race,  at  the  expense  of  that  elder 
and,  in  itself,  lustrous  revelation  which  He  has  made  to  the  whole 
family  of  lAdn  through  the  medium  of  their  own  nature  and  the 
creation  around  them.  Without  the  latter,  the  former  would  have 
been  impossible,  and  those  who  have  not  been  favoured  with  the 
former  will  be  without  excuse,  if  they  are  deaf  to  the  voice  and 
blind  to  the  glory  of  the  latter  {^,  19,  20).  (3)  Willful  resistance 
of  light  has  a  retributive  tendency  to  blunt  the  moral  perceptions 
and  weaken  the  capacity  to  apprehend  and  approve  of  truth  and 
goodness ;  and  thus  is  the  soul  prepared  to  surrender  itself,  to  an 
indefinite  extent,  to  error  and  sin  (v.  21,  &c.).    (4)  Pride  of  wi^ 

dom,  as  it  is  a  convincing  evidence  of  the  want  of  it,  so  it  raake^ 
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the  attainment  of  it  impossible  (v.  32 ;  and  Cf.  Matthew,  ll.  3$ ;  I 
Corinthians,  5.  i8-ao).  (5)  As  idolatry,  even  in  its  most  plausible 
forms,  is  the  fruit  of  unworthy  views  of  the  Godhead,  sp  its  natural 
effect  is  to  vitiate  and  debase  still  further  the  religious  concep- 
tions ;  nor  is  there  any  depth  of  degradation  too  low  and  too 
revolting  for  men's  ideas  of  the  Godhead  to  sink  to,  if  only  their 
natural  temperament  and  the  circumstances  they  are  placed  in  be 
favourable  to  their  unrestrained  development  (v,  23,  25).  The 
apostle  had  Greece  and  Egypt  in  his  eye  when  he  penned  this 
description.  But  the  whole  Paganisms  of  the  East  at  this  day 
attest  its  accuracy,  from  the  more  elaborate  idolatry  of  India  and 
the  simpler  and  more  stupid  idolatry  of  China  down  to  the  child- 
ish rudimlents  of  nature-worship  prevalent  among  the  savage 
tribes.  Alas !  Christendom  itself  furnishes  a  melancholy  illustra- 
tion of  this  truth ;  the  constant  use  of  material  images  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  the  materialistic  and  sensuous  character  of 
its  entire  service  (to  say  nothing  of  the  less  offensive  but  stupider 
service  of  the  Greek  Church)  debasing  the  religious  ideas  of  mil- 
lions of  nominal  Christians,  and  lowering  the  whole  character  and 
tone  of  Christianity  as  represented  within  their  immense  pale.  (6) 
Moral  corruption  invariably  follows  religious  debasement.  The 
grossness  of  Pagan  idolatry  is  only  equaled  by  the  revolting 
character  and  frightful  extent  of  the  immoralities  which  it  fostered 
and  consecrated  (r.  24,  26,  27).  And  so  strikingly  is  this  to  be 
seen  in  all  its  essential  features  in  the  East  at  this  day,  that  (as 
Hodge  says)  the  missionaries  have  frequently  been  accused  by  the 
natives  of  having  forged  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  this  chap- 
ter, as  they  could  not  believe  that  so  accurate  a  description  of  them- 
selves could  have  been  written  eighteen  centuries  ago.  The  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Judah  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  the  in- 
separable connection  between  religion  and  morals.  Israel  cor- 
rupted and  debased  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  the  sins  with 
which  they  were  charged  were  mostly  of  the  grosser  kind  —  intem- 
perance and  sensuality ;  Judah,  remaining  faithful  to  the  pure 
worship  ,  were  for  a  long  time  charged  mostly  with  formality  and 
hypocrisy  ;  and  only  as  they  fell  into  the  idolsuries  of  the  heathen 
around  them,  did  they  sink  into  their  vices.  And  may  not  a 
like  distinction  be  observed  between  the  two  great  divisions  of 
Christendom,  the  Popish  and  the  Protestant?  To  test  this  we 
must  not  look  to  Popery,  surrounded  with,  and  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced by,  the  presence  and  power  of  Protestantism ;  nor  to 
Protestantism,  under  every  sort  of  disadvantage,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal. But  look  at  Romanism  where  it  has  unrestrained  liberty 
to  develop  its  true  character,  and  see  whether  impurity  does  not 
there  taint  society  to  its  core,  pervading  alike  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  classes ;  and  then  look  at  Protestantism  where  it  enjoys 
the  same  advantages,  and  see  whether  it  be  not  marked  by  a  com- 
paratively high  standard  of  social  virtue.  (7)  To  take  pleasure 
in  what  is  sinful  and  vicious  for  its  own  sake,  and  knowing  it  to 
be  such,  is  the  last  and  lowest  stage  of  human  recklessness  (v.  32). 
But  (8)  this  knowledge  can  never  be  wholly  extinguished  in  the 
breast  of  man.    So  long  as  reason  remains  to  them,  there  is.  a 
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Still  small  voice  in  the  worst  of  men,  protesting,  in  the  name  of  the 
Povrer  that  implanted  it,  *'  that  they  which  do  such  things  are 
worthy  of  death  "  (v.  32^) 

CHAPTER  II. 

1-29.  The  Jew  under  like  Condemnation  with  the  Gen. 
TILE.  From  those  without^  the  apostle  now  turns  to  those  witMn 
the  pale  of  revealed  religion,  the  self-righteous  Jews,  who  looked 
down  upon  the  uncovenanted  heathen  as  beyond  the  pale  of  God's 
mercies,  within  which  they  deemed  themselves  secure,  however 
inconsistent  their  life  may  be.  Alas  !  what  multitudes  wrap  them- 
selves up  in  like  fatal  confidence,  who  occupy  the  corresponding 
position  in  the  Christian  Church.  4.  the  QOOdneM  of  6oa  letdefi 
iheeto  repentance — «'.  e^is  designed  and  adapted  to  do  so.    5w 

treasnrest  np  unto  thyself  wrath  against  (rather  'in*)  the  diy  of 

wrath — t.  /.,  wrath  to  come  on  thee  In  the  day  of  wrath.  What 
an  awful  idea  is  here  expressed  —  that  the  sinner  himself  is  amass- 
ing, like  hoarded  treasure,  an  ever-accumulating  stock  of.  Divine 
wrath,  to  burst  upon  him  in  **  the  day  of  the  revelation  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God  !"  And  this  is  said  not  of  the  reck- 
less, but  of  those  who  boasted  of  their  purity  of  faith  and  life. 
7-10.  To  tliem  WhOy  &C.  —  The  substance  of  these  verses  is  that 
the  final  judgment  will  turn  upon charaitet  aione^  by  patient  OOn- 
tinnance  in  well-doing,  Itc. — (Cf.  Luke.  8. 1 5) :  **That  on  the  good 
ground  are  they,  which  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  having  heard 
the  word,  keep  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit  wiiA  ^tienee /*  deaoiing 
the  efiduring  and  progressive  character  of  the  new  life.    Bvt  nnto 

them  that  are  contennoue,  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  &o.— refer- 

ring  to  such  keen  and  determined  resistance  to  the  gospel  as  him* 
self  had  too  painfully  witnessed  on  the  part  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen (see  Acts,  13.  44-46;  17.  5,  13 1  18.  6.  13;  and  Cf.  1 
Thessalonians.  2. 15.  16).    Indionatiou  and  wrath -*in  the  bosom 

of  a  sin-avenging  God,  tribulation  and  anouish  — the  effect  ot 
these  in  the  sinner  himself,  to  tboJow  llrsi-- first  in  perdition 
if  unfaithful ;  but  if  obedient  to  the  truth,  first  tn  salvation  (i{  lo). 
II,  13.  For  as  many  as  have  sinned— not  *as  many  as  have 
sinned  at  all^  but  '  as  many  as  are  foumt  In  sin-'*  at  the  judgment 
of  the  great  day  (as  the  whole  context  shows),  without  law  -^t.  e„ 
without  the  advantage  of  a  positive  Revelation — shall  also 
perish  without  law  —  exempt  from  the  charge  of  rejecting  or 
disregarding  it.    and  as  many  as  have  sinned  in  the  law  —  within 

the  pale  of  a  positive,  written  Revelation,  shall  be  judged  by  the 
law  —  tried  and  condemned  by  the  highei  standard  of  that  written 

Revelation.    13-15.  For  not  the  hearers,  &e.^  ^.  ^.    As  touching 

the  Jews,  in  whose  ears  the  written  law  Is  continually  resounding, 
the  condemnation  of  as  many  of  them  as  ate  found  sinners  at  the 
last  involves  no  difficulty ;  but  even  as  respects  the  heathen,  who 
are  strangers  to  the  laiv  in  its  positive  and  written  form — since 
they  show  how  deeply  it  is  engraven  on  their  nmral  nature,  which 
witnesses  within  them  for  righteousness  and  against  Iniquity, 
accusing  or  commending  them  according  as  they  violate  or  obey 
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its  stem  dictates — their  condemnation  also  for  all  tbe  sin  in 
which  they  live  and  die  will  carry  its  dreadful  echo  in  their  owo 

breasts,   their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  aceiisiM  or  else  exoMiBn 

— I.  €,,  perhaps  by  turns  doing  both.  i6.  In  the  day,  ILo —  Here 
the  unfinished  statement  of  v,  12  is  resumed  and  closed,  shall 
Udge  the  secrets  of  men  —  here  specially  referring  to  the  un- 
athomed  depths  of  hypocrisy  in  the  self-righteous  whom  the 
apostle  had  to  deal  with  (see  Ecclesiastes,  13.  14 ;  i  Corinthians, 
4.  5).  aooording  to  my  OOSpel —  to  my  teaching  as  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel.  17-24.  BehoTd  —  *But  if  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  true 
reading  here.  (It  differs  but  in  a  single  letter  from  the  received 
reading  and  the  sense  is  the  same.)  approvest  the  things  that 
are  more  excellent —ilfa^m,  *  triest  the  things  that  differ.^  Both 
senses  are  good  and,  indeed  the  former  is  but  the  result  of 
the    latter   action    ^see   Phijippians,    i.  10).    hast  the  fNm  of 

knowledge  and  of  the  trnth  in  the  law— not  being  left,  as  the 

heathen  are,  to  vague  conjecture  on  divine  things,  but  favoured 
with  definite  and  precise  information  from  heaven.  thOtt  that 
abhorrest  idols  (as  the  Jews  did  ever  after  their  captivity,  though 
bent  on  them  before)  dOSt  tbOtt  commit  sacrilege  ?  —  not,  as  some 
excellent  interpreters,  *  dost  thou  rob  idol-temples  ?*  but  more 
generally  as  we  take  it,  *dost  thou  profane  holy  things?  (as  in 
Matthew,  21.  12,  13,  and  in  other  ways),  as  It  Is  written — (see 
Margin  reference),  25-29.  For  Clrcumcision  —  1.  /.  One's  being 
within  the  covenant  of  which  circumcision  was  the  outward  sign 
and  seal.  VSfily  proflteth,  If  thou  keep  the  law  — if  the  inward 
reality  correspond  to  the  outward  sign,  but  if,  &C. —  q  d  Other- 
wise thou  art  no  better  than  the  uncircumcised  heathen.    Therelbre 

if  the  uncircumclsion  keep  the...  law,  &o.— Two  mistaken 

interpretations,  we  think,  are  given  of  these  words.  First,  that 
the  case  here  supposed  is  an  impossible  one  and  put  merely 
for  illustration  (Haldans,  Chalmers,  Hodge).  Second^  that  it 
is  the  case  of  the  heathen  who  may  and  do  please  God  when  they 
act,  as  has  been,  and  is,  done,  up  to  the  light  of  nature.  [Gro- 
Tius,  Olshaussn,  &c.]  The  first  interpretation  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, uniiatural ;  the  second,  opposed  to  the  apostle  s  own  teach- 
ing. But  the  case  here  put  is,  we  think,  such  as  that  of  Cornelius 
(Acts,  10)  who,  though  outside  the  external  pale  of  God's  cove- 
nant, yet,  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truths  contained 
in  it,  do  manifest  the  grace  of  the  covenant  without  the  seal  of  it, 
and  exemplify  the  character  and  walk  of  Abraham's  children, 
though  not.  called  by  the  name  of  Abraham.  Thus,  this  is  but 
anpther  way  of  announcing  that  God  was  about  to  show  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  mere  badge  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  by  call- 
ing .from  among  the  Gentiles  a  seed  of  Abraham  that  had  never 
received  the  seal  of  circumcision  (see  Galatians,  5.  6),  and  this  in- 
terpretation is  confirmed  by  all  that  follows,  he  IS  BOt  a  JOW 
which  is  one  outwardly,  A^C.  —  In  other  words,  the  name  of  *  Jew" 
and  the  rite  of  **  circumcision "  were  designed  but  as  outward 
symbols  of  a  separation  from  the  irreligious  and  ungodly  world 
unto  holy  devoted ness  in  heart  and  life  to  the  God  of  salvation. 
Wfiere  this  is  realized  the  signs  are  full  of  significance,  but  where 
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it  is  not  they  are  worse  than  useless— >^(9/f  (i).  It  is  a  sad  mark 
of  depravity  when  all  that  is  designed  and  fitted  to  melt  only 
hardens  the  heart  {v.  4,  and  Cf.  2  Peter,  3.  9 ;  Ecclesiastes,  8.  11). 
(2)  Amidst  all  the  inequalities  of  religious  opportunity  measured 
out  to  men,  and  the  mysterious  bearing  of  this  upon  their  charac- 
ter and  destiny  for  eternity,  the  same  great  principles  of  judg- 
ment, in  a  form  suited  to  their  respective  discipline,  will  be  applied 
to  all,  and  perfect  equity  will  be  seen  to  reign  throughout  every 
stage  of  the  divine  administration  (v.  11-16).  (3)  "  The  law  written 
on  the  heart"  {v,  14,  15),  or  the  Ethics  of  Natural  Theology,  jnay 
be  said  tP  be  the  one  deep  foundation  on  which  all  revealed  re- 
ligion reposes  ;  and  see  ch.  i.  19,  so,  where  we  have  what  we  may 
call  its  other  foundation — the  Physics  and  Metaphysics  of  Natural 
Theology.  The  testimony  of  these  two  passages  is  to  the  theo- 
logian invaluable,  while  in  the  breast  of  every  teachable  Christian 
it  wakens  such  deep  echoes  as  are  inexpressibly  solemn  and 
precious.  (4)  High  religious  professions  are  a  fearful  aggravation 
of  the  inconsistencies  of  such  as  make  them  (v.  17-24  ;  see  2  Sam- 
uel, 12.  14).  (5)  As  no  external  privileges  or  badges  of  disciple* 
ship  will  shield  the  unholy  from  the  wrath  of  God,  so  neither  will 
the  want  of  them  shut  out  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  such  as 
have  experienced  without  them  that  change  of  heart  which  the 
seals  of  God's  covenant  were  designed  to  mark.  In  the  sight  of 
the  great  Searcher  of  hearts,  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  the 
renovation  of  the  character  in  heart  and  life  is  all  in  all.  In  view 
of  this,  have  not  all  baptized,  sacramented  disciples  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  who  '*  profess  that  they  know  God,  but  in  works  deny  Him," 
need  to  tremble  —  who,  under  the  guise  oi  friends,  are  "the  ene- 
mies of  the  cross  of  Christ?" 


CHAPTER  III. 

f-S^  Jewish  Objections  Answered,  i,  2.  What  advantage 
than  bath  the  Jew? — q,  ^.,  'If  the  final  judgment  will  turn  solely 
on  the  state  of  the  heart,  and  this  may  be  as  good  in  the  Gentile 
toiikout  as  in  the  Jew  wilhin  the  sacred  inclosure  of  God's 
covenant,  what   better   are   we   Jews   for   all   our  advantages? 

Answer:  Much  every  way:  ohiefly,  because  (rather,  *  first,  that') 
unto  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  Ood.    This  remarkable 

expression,  denoting  'divine  communications'  in  general,  is 
transferred   ta  the  Scriptures  to  express  their  oraeular^  Divine, 

authoritative  character.    3,  4.  For  What  If  some  did  not  believe? 

—  It  is  «he  unbelief  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation  which  the 
apostle  points  at ;  but  as  it  is  sufficed  for  his  argument  to  put 
the  supposition  thus  gently,  he  uses  this  word  '*  some  "  to  soften 

prejudice,  shall  their  unbelief  make  the  faith  (or,  faithfulness) 
of  God  of  none  efliBCt  ?  —  *  nullify,' '  inval  idate '  it.  God  forbid — 
^V., '  Let  it  not  be^  q,  d.^  *  Away  with  such  a  thought '  —  a  favourite 
expression  of  our  apostle,  when  he  would  not  only  repudiate  a 
supposed  consequence  of  his  doctrine,  but  express  his  abhorrence 
of  it.    *  The  Scriptures  do  not  authorize  -such  a  use  of  God's  name 
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as  must  have  been  common  among  the  English  translators  of  the 
Bible.'    [HoDGK.]    y«a,  let  God  be  (held)  true  and  every  nuw  a 

liar — t.  /.,  even  though  it  should  follow  from  this  that  every  man 
is  a  liar,  whea  tbou  art  Judged  —  So  in  Psalm  51.  4,  accordini^  to 
the  LXX ;  but  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  our  version,  *when  thou 
judgest.'  Thft  general  sentiment,  however,  is  the  same  in  both — 
that  we  are  to  vindicate  the  righteousness  of  God,  at  whatever 
expense  to  ourselves.  5,  6.  But  If,  &0. — Another  objection: 
q.  d,f  *  It  would  appear,  then»  that  the  more  faithless  we  are,  so 
much  the  more  illustrious  will  the  fidelity  of  God  appear ;  and,  in 
that  case,  for  Him  to  take  vengeance  on  us  for  our  unfaithfulness 
would  be  (to  speak  as  men  profanely  do)  unrighteousness  in  God.* 

Answer:  God  forbId:  fbr  then  how  ehaH  God  Judge  the  world?— 

q,  </.,  *  Far  from  us  be  such  a  thought ;  for  that  would  strike  down 
all  future  judgment.'  7,  8.  For  Ifthe  truth  of  God,  lbC.~A  further 
illustration  of  the  same  sentiment :  q,  d.^  *  Such  reasoning  amounts 
to  this  —  which  indeed  we  who  preach  salvation  by  free  grace  are 
slanderously  accused  of  teaching  —  that  the  more  evil  we  do,  the 
more  glory  will  redound  to  God :  a  damnable  principle.'  (Thus 
the  apostle,  instead  of  refuting  this  principle,  thinks  it  enough  to 
hold  it  up  to  execration,  as  one  that  shocks  the  moral  sense.) — On 
this  brief  section.  Note  (i)  Mark  the  place  here  assigned  to  the 
Scriptures.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  advantage  hath  the 
Jew?  or.  What  profit  is  there  of  circumcision?"  those  holding 
Romish  views  would  undoubtedly  have  laid  the  stress  upon  the 
priesthood,  as  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  economy.  But  in  the  apostle's 
esteem,  "  the  oracles  of  God  "  were  the  jewel  of  the  ancient  church 
(v.  I,  2).  (2)  God's  eternal  purposes  and  man's  free  agency,  as 
also  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace  and  the  unchanging  obli- 
gations of  God's  law,  have  ever  been  subjected  to  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  by  those  who  will  bow  to  no  truth  which  their 
own  reason  cannot  fathom.  But  amidst  all  the  clouds  and  dark- 
ness which  in  this  present  state  envelope,  the  Divine  administra- 
tion and  many  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  such  broad  and  deep 
f principles  as  are  here  laid  down,  and  which  shine  in  their  own 
ustre,  will  be  found  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  faith.  "  Let  God  be 
true  and  every  man  a  liar,"  and  as  many  advocates  of  salvation 
by  grace  as  say,  "  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come,"  **  their  • 
damnation  is  just." 

9-20.  That  the  Jew  is  sntrr  up  under  like  Condemnatiok  . 
WITH  THE  Gentile  is  proved  by  his  own  Scripture.    9.  are  we  * 
better  thau  they  (  "  do  we  excel  them  " )  ?   No,  in  no  wiee — Better 
off  the  Jews  certainly  were  for  having  the  oracles  of  God  to  teach 
them  better ;  but  as  they  were  no  better,  that  only  aggravated  their 
guilt.  X0-12.  Ae  it  ie  written,  &e.— (Psalm,  14. 1-3 ;  53. 1-3).  These 
statements  of  the  Psalmist  were  indeed  suggested  by  particular 
manifestations  of  human  depravity  occurring  under  his  own  eye ; 
but  as  this  only  showed  what  man,  when  unrestrained,  is  in  his 
present  condition,  thev  were  quite  pertinent  to  the  apostle's  pur- 
pose.    13-18.  Their,  &0.  —  From  generals,  the  apostle  here  comes . 
to  particulars,  culling  from '  different  parts  of  Scripture  passages 
which  speak  of  depravity  as  it  affects  the  different  members  of  the 
My s  as  if  to  show  more  affecttngly  how  "from  the  sole  of  the 
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foot  even  to  the  head  there  is  no  soundness  "  in  us.  Their  throftt 
it  an  open  sepvloher^  (Psalm,  5.  9):  ^.  </.,**  What  proceeds  out 
of  their  heart,  and  finds  vent  in  speech  and  action  through  the 
throat,  is  like  the  pestilential  breath  of  an  open  grave."    witn  their 

tonfloee  they  have  need  deceit — (Psalm,  5.  9) :  ^.  ^., "  That  tongue 

which  is  man's  glory  (Psalm,  16.  9 ;  57.  8)  is  prostituted  to  the 

purposes  of  deception.'^   the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lipe  — 

(Psalm,  140. 3) :  ^.  1/.,  "  Those  lips  which  should  '  drop  as  an  honey- 
comb,' and  'feed  many,*  and  *give  thanks  unto  His  name*  (Canti- 
cles, 4.  II ;  Proverbs,  10.  ai ;  Hebrews,  13.  15),  are  employed  to 
secrete  and  to  dart  deadly  poison."  Whoee  mouth,  ItC.  — (Psalm, 
10.  7) :  ^.  ef.,  "  That  mouth  which  should  be  *  most  sweet '  (Canticles, 
5. 16)  being  '  set  on  fire  of  hell '  (James,  3.  6)  is  filled  with  burning 
wrath  against  those  whom  it  should  only  bless.*'  Their  ftet  are 
swift  to  shed  Wood —(Proverbs,  i.  16 ;  Isaiah,  59.  7) :  ^.  </.,  "  Those 
feet,  which  should  '  run  the  way  of  God's  commandments'  (Psalm,. 
119.  32),  are  employed  to  conduct  men  to  deeds  of  darkest  crime.  "^ 

Dmnietion  and  misery  are  In  their  ways;  and  the  way  of  peace 

have  they  not  known  —  This  is  a  supplementary  statement  about 
men's  ways,  suggested  by  what  had  been  said  about  the  **  feet," 
and  expresses  the  mischief  and  misery  which  men  scatter  in  their 
path,  instead  of  that  peace  which,  as  strangers  to  ft  themselves, 

they  cannot  diffuse.   There  is  no  fisar  of  6od  before  their  eyes — 

(Psalm,  36.  i).  f.  d,  *'  Did  the  eyes  but '  see  Him  who  is  invisible' 
(Hebrews,  11.  27),  a  reverential  awe  of  Him  with  whom  we  have 
to  do  would  hasten  every  joy  and  lift  the  soul  out  of  its  deepest 
depressions ;  but  to  all  this  the  natural  man  is  a  stranger."  How 
graphic  is  this  picture  of  human  depravity,  finding  its  way  through 
each  several  organ  of  the  body  Into  the  life ;  but  how  small  a  part 
of  the  "desperate  wickedi^ss"  that  is  within  (Jeremiah,  17.  9) 
*'  proceeded  out  of  the  heart  of  man  X*  (Mark,  7.  21-23 ;  Psalm, 
19. 12).  Now  we  linow  that  what  the  law  (1.  e,,  the  Scriptures,  con- 
sidered  as  a  law  of  duty)  saith,  it  salth  to  them  that  are  under  the 

law — of  course,  therefore,  to  the  Jews,  that  every  mouth  (opened 

in  self.justification)  may  be  Stopped,  and  all  the  world  may  become 

(''.^.,  be  seen  to  be,  and  own  itself)  flulity  (and  so  condemned) 

before  God.  20.  Therefore  by  the  deeSs  of  (obedience  to)  the  law 
there  shall  no  flesh  be  Justlfled— t.  e.,  be  held  and  treated  as 
righteous  ;  as  is  plain  from  the  whole  scope  and  strain  of  the  argu- 
ment, in  his  sight— at  His  bar  (Psalm,  143.  2).  for  by  the  law 
is  the  knowledge  of  sin  (see  ch.  4.  15  ;  7-  7 ;  i  John,  3. 4).  Note: 
How  broad  and  deep  does  the  apostle  in  this  section  lay  tho' 
foundations  of  his  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  free  grace  — 
in  the  disorder  of  man's  whole  nature,  the  consequent  universality 
of  human  guilt,  the  condemnation,  by  reason  of  the  breach  or 
Divine  law,  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  impossibility  of  justifica- 
tion before  God  by  obedience  to  that  violated  law !  Only  when- 
these  humiliating  conclusions  are  accepted  and  felt,  are  we  in  a 
condition  to  appreciate  and  embrace  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  next 
to  be  opened  up^ 

2I-2d.  God's  Justifying  Rightbousnbss,  Through  Faith  in 
Jbsvs  Chust,  aukb  adaptxd  to  our  Nbcbssitibs  and  wobthy 
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OF  Himself.    31-23.  Biii  now  the  righteousness  of  God  (see  ch.  i. 

17)  without  the  law — t.  ^.,  a  righteousness  to  which  our  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  contributes  nothing  whatever  (t/.  28  ;  Galatians,  2. 

z6).    is  manifest,  being  witnessed  (attested)  by  the  law  and  the 

Prophets  —  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Thus  this  justifying 
righteousness,  though  new^  as  only  now  fully  disclosed,  is  an  old 
righteousness,  as  predicted  and  foreshadowed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,   by  faith  of  (/.  e.,  in)  Jesus  Christ  unto  and  upon  all  them 

that  believe — 1.  r.,  perhaps,  brought  nigh  ^* unto  all"  men  the 
Gospel,  and  actually  "  upon  all  "  believing  men,  as  theirs  in  pos- 
session [Luther,  scJ  ;  but  most  interpreters  understand  both 
statements  of  believers,  as  only  a  more  emphatic  way  of  saying 
that  all  believers,  without  distinction  or  exception,  are  put  in 

J  possession  of  this  gratuitous  justification,  purely  by  faith  in  Christ 
esus.    for  there  Is  no  dilfBrence:  for  all  have  sinned— Though 

men  differ  greatly  in  the  nature  and  extent oi  their  sinfulness,  there 
is  absolutely  no  difference  between  the  best  and  the  worst  of  men, 
in  the  fact  that  *'  all  have  sinned,'  and  so  underlie  the  wrath  of 

God.    and  come  short  of  the  glory  (or   praise')  of  God— >'.  e., 

*  have  failed  to  earn  his  approbation    (Cf.  John,  12.  43,  Greek).    So 
the  best  interpreters.    24.  Justified  freely  (without  any  thing  done, 
on  our  part  to  deserve  it)  by  His  grace  (His  free  love)  through  the 

redemption  that  Is  in  Christ  Jesus— a  most  important  clause; 

teaching  us  that  though  justification  is  quite  gratuitous,  it  is  not 
a  mere  /Sat  of  the  Divine  will,  but  based  on  a   *  Redemption,"  t.  e., 

*  the  payment  of  a  ransom,'  in  Christ's  death.  That  this  is  the 
sense  of  the  word  *  redemption,"  when  applied  to  Christ's  death, 
will  appear  clear  to  any  impartial  student  of  the  passages  where 

it  occurs.    25,  26.  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  (to  be)  a  pronitlatlon 

(or  '  propitiatory  sacrifice')  through  faith  in  his  blood  —  Some  of 
the  best  interpreters,  observing  that  'faith  upon"  is  the  usual 
phrase  in  Greek,  not  '*  faith  in  "  Christ,  would  place  a  comma  after 
'*faiih,"  and  understand  the  words  as  if  written  thus.  **to  be  a 
propitiation,  in  his  blood,  through  faith."  But  "faith  in  Christ" 
is  used  in  Galatians,  3.  26,  and  Ephesians.  i.  15  :  and  *' faith  in 
his  blood  "  is  the  natural  and  appropriate  meaning  here.>  to  de- 
clare his  righteousness  for  the  remissioh — rather  *  pretermission ' 

or  *  passing  by.'  of  sinS  ('  the  sins')  that  are  past—  not  the  sins 
committed  by  the  believer  before  he  embraces  Christ,  but  the  sins 
committed  under  the  old  economy,  before  Christ  came  to  "put 
awav  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself."  through  the  fsrhearauco 
of  God —  God  not  remitting-  but  only  forbearing  to  punish  them,  or 
passing  them  by,  until  an  adequate  atonement  for  them  should 
be  made.  In  thus  not  imputing  them,  God  was  righteous, 
but  He  was  not  seen  to  be  so ;  there  ^was  no  "  manifesta- 
tion of  His  righteousness "  in  doing  so  under  th«.  ancient 
economy.  But  now  that  God  can  'set  forth"  Christ  as  a  "pro- 
pitiation for  sin  through  laith  in  His  blood."  the  righteousness  of 
His  procedure  in  passing  by  the  sins  of  believers  before,  and  in 
now  remitting  them,  is  "  manifested,'  declared,  brought  fully  out 
to  the  view  of  the  whole  world.  (Our  translators  have  unfortu- 
nately missed  this  glorious  truth,  taking  "the  sins  that  are  past;** 
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to  mean  the  past  sins  of  believers  —  committed  before  faith  — and 
rendering,  by  the  word  ** remission.'*  what  means  only  a  *  passing 
\fj  '*  thus  making  ft  appear  that  '*  remission  of  sins"  is  *'  through 
the  forbearance  of  God.**  which  It  certainly  is  not.)  To  declare  at 
this  time  (now  for  the  first  time,  under  the  Gospel)  hie  righteove- 

neee ;  that  he  might  lie  Juet,  and  the  Justiller  of  him  that  beiieveth 

in  Jeeue — Glorious  paradox  I  *  J  ust  in  punishing,"  and  "  merciful 
in  pardoning,"  men  can  understand ;  but  "  iust  in  justifying  the 
guilty,"  startles  them.  But  the  propitiation  through  faith  in  Christ's 
blood  resolves  the  paradox  and  harmonises  the  seemingly  discord- 
ant elements.  For  in  that  "  God  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us 
who  knew  no  sin,"  Justice  has  lull  satisfaction  :  and  in  that  "  we 
are  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him,*'  ffiercy  has  her  heart's 
delight ! — Note  (i)  One  way  of  a  sinner's  tustifiration  is  taught  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New  alike ;  only  more  dimly  during 
the  twilight  of  Revelation,  in  unclouded  light  under  its  perfect 
day  (v.  31.  2).  As  there  is  no  difference  in  the  need^  so  is  there 
none  in  the  liberty  to  appropriate  the  provided  salvation.  The  best 
need  to  be  saved  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  worst  only  need 
that.  On  this  common  ground  all  saved  sinners  meet  here,  and 
will  stand  for  ever  (z/.  22-24).  (3)  It  is  on  the  atoning  blood  of 
Christ,  as  the  one  propitiatory  sacrifice  which  God  hath  set  forth 
to  the  eye  of  the  guilty  that  the  faith  of  the  convinced  and  trem- 
bling sinners  fastens  foi  deliverance  from  wrath.  Though  he 
knows  that  he  is  "justified  freely,  by  God's  grace,"  it  is  only 
because  it  is  '*  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,'  that 
he  is  able  to  find  peace  and  rest  even  in  this  (v.  25).  (4)  The 
strictly  accurate  view  of  believers  under  the  Old  Testament  is  not 
that  of  a  company  of  pardoned  men.  but  of  men  whose  sins,  put 
up  with  and  passed  by  in  the  mean  time,  awaited  a  future  expiatum 
in  the  fullness  of  time  (e/.  25.  26 ;  see  Luke,  9  31 ;  and  Hebrews,  9. 
15;  and  II,  39,  40). 

27-31.  Inferences  prom  the  Foregoing  Doctrines,  and  an 
Objection  Answered.  Inference  first;  Boasting  is  excluded  by 
this^  and  no  other  way  of  justification,  27,  28.  Wnere  io  boattlng 
then . . .  excluded  7  By  what  law  ?  (on  what  principle,  or  scheme ?) 
Of  worke  ?  Nay,  but  by  the  law  of  faith.    Therefore  we  conolude, 

1^0.  —  It  is  the  unavoidable  tendency  of  dependence  upon  our  own 
works,  less  or  more,  foi  acceptance  with  God  to  beget  a  spirit  of 
"  boasting."  But  that  God  should  encourage  such  a  spirit  in  sin- 
ners, by  any  procedure  of  His,  is  incredible.  This,  therefore,  stamps 
falsehood  upon  every  form  of  '*  justification  by  works,"  whereas  thd 
doctrine  that  — 

**  Our  faith  recgives  a  righteousness 
That  makes  the  slaner  iust"— 

manifestly  and  entirely  excludes  ''boasting  \"  and  this  is  the  best 
evidence  of  its  truth.  Inference  second  :  This  and  no  other  vmv  of 
salvation  is  adapted  alike  to  yew  arul  Gentile,  le  he  the  God  Of  the 
iewe  only?  &0. — The  way  of  salvation  must  be  one  equally  suited 
to  the  wnole  family  of  fallen  man  ;  but  the  doctrine  of  justification 
fo}*  faith  is  the  only  one  that  lays  the  basis  of  a  universal  religion  ; 
his  therefore  is  another  mark  of  its  truth,    [it  is]  one  6od  wbo 
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shall  jMtHy  (ff.  d„  "has  unchangeablj  fixed  that  he  shall  justify") 
tke  olrouHiioisiM  by  (**  of ")  ftiith,  and  the  miolroiiiieisioii  thrwii 

fklth  —  probably  this  is  but  a  varied  statement  of  the  same  truth 
for  greater  emphasis  (see  v.  22) ;  though  Btngel  thinks  that  the 
justification  of  the  Jews,  as  the  born  heirs  of  the  promise,  maj  be 
here  purposely  said  to  be  *^  of  faith/'  while  that  of  the  Gentiles, 
previously  **  strangers  to  the  covenants  of  promise/*  may  k>c  said 
to  be  "  through  faith,"  as  thus  admitted  into  a  new  family.  Objec- 
tion :  Do  we  then  nake  void  the  law  through  faith  ?—^.  ^.,  *'  Does 

this  doctrine  of  iustification  by  faith,  then,  dissolve  the  obligation 
of  the  law?    If  so  it  cannot  be  of  God.    But  aiAray  with  such  a 

thought,  for  it  does  iust  the  reverse/'  God  forbid ;  yea,  WO  estab- 
lish the  law.  It  will  be  observed  here  that,  important  as  was  this 
objection,  and  opening  up  as  it  did  so  noble  a  field  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Gospel,  the  apostle  does  no 
more  here  than  indignantly  repel  it,  intending,  at  a  subsequent 
stage  of  his  argument  (ch.  6),  to  resume  and  discuss  it  at  length. 
Notf^  (i)  It  is  a  fundamental  requisite  of  all  true  religion  that  it 
tends  to  humble  the  sinner  and  exalt  God  ;  and  every  system, 
which  breeds  self-righteousness,  or  cherishes  boasting,  bears  false- 
hood on  its  face  (z^.  27,  28).  (2)  The  fitness  of  the  Gospel  to  be  a 
universal  religion,  beneath  which  the  guilty  of  every  name  and 
degree  are  invited  and  warranted  to  take  shelter  and  repose,  is  a 
glorious  evidence  of  its  truth  (v.  29.  30).  (3)  The  glory  of  God's 
law,  in  its  eternal  and  immutable  obligations,  is  then  only  fully 
apprehended  by  the  sinner,  and  then  only  is  it  enthroned  in  the 
depths  of  his  soul,  when,  believing  that  **  he  was  made  sin  lor  Him 
who  knew  no  sin,*'  he  sees  himself  *'  made  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  Him/'  Thus  do  we  not  make  void  the  law  through  faith  { 
yea  we  establish  the  law.  (4)  This  chapter,  and  particularly  the 
latter  part  of  it,  *'  is  the  proper  seat  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of 
justification,  and  the  grand  proof-passage  of  the  Protestant  doc- 
trine of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  and  of  justifica- 
tion not  on  account  of  but  through  faith  alone/'  [Puilippi.]  To 
make  good  this  doctrine,  and  reseat  it  in  the  faith  and  affection  of 
the  church,  was  worth  all  the  bloody  struggles  that  it  cost  oar 
fathers,  and  it  will  be  the  wisdom  and  safety,  the  life  and  vigonr 
of  the  churches,  to  "stand  fast  in  this  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  them  free,  and  not  be  again  entangled  "—in  the  very 
least  degree— '*  with  the  yoke  of  bondage/' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1-25.  The  Foregoing  Doctrine  op  Justipication  by  Faftk 
ILLUSTRATED  PROM  THE  Olo  TESTAMENT.      First :  Abraham  was 

iusHJud  by  faith,    i-^.  What  Shall  ws  Say  then  that  Abrahan  oar 
rather,  as  pertalalng  to  the  flesh,  hath  found  ? — 1.  <..  (as  the  order 

in  the  original  shows)  *  hath  found,  as  pertaining  to  (*  according 
to/  or  *  through ')  the  flesh  ;'  meaning,  *  by  all  his  natural  efforts  or 

legal  obedience.'    For  If  Abraham  were  JustMed  by  works,  he 

bath  whereof  to  glory ;  but  not  before  God — ^.  d^.,  *  If  works  wero 
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the  ground  of  Abraham's  justification,  he  would  have  matter  for 
boasting;  but  as  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  he  hath  none  in  the 
sight  of  God,  it  follows  that  Abraham  could  not  have  been  justi- 
fied by  works.'    And  to  this  agree  the  words  of  Scripture.     For 

what  taitb  tlie  Scripture?  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  (his 
faith)  was  counted  to  him  for  rlgbteouenees— (Genesis,  15.  6). 

Romish  expositors  and  Arminian  Protestants  make  this  to  mean 
that  God  accepted  Abraham's  act  of  believing  as  a  substitute  for 
complete  obedience.  But  this  is  at  variance  with  the  whole  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  apostle's  teaching.  Throughout  this  whole  argu- 
ment, faith  is  set  in  direct  opposition  to  works,  in  the  matter  of 
justification — and  even  in  the  next  two  verses.  The  meaning, 
therefore,  cannot  possibly  be  that  the  mere  act  of  believing  — 
which  is  as  much  a  work  as  any  other  piece  of  commanded  duty 
(John,  6.  29  ;  i  John,  3.  23) — was  counted  to  Abraham  for  all  obe- 
dience. The  meaning  plainly  is,  that  Abraham  believed  in  the 
promises  which  embraced  Christ  (Genesis,  12.  3  ;  15.  5,  &c.),as  we 
believe  in  Christ  Himself;  and  in  both  cases,  faith  is  merely  the 
instrument  that  puts  us  in  possession  of  the  blessing  gratuitously 
bestowed.    4,  5.  Now  to  him  that  worlieth  (as  a  servant  for  wages) 

Is  the  reward  not  reeiconed  of  grace  (as  a  matter  of  favour)  but  of 
debt— as  a  matter  of  right.  But  to  him  that  worlieth  not  —  who. 
despairing  of  acceptance  with  God  by  **  working  "  for  it  the  work 
of  obedience,  does  not  attempt  it ;  but  believeth  on  him  that  Justi* 
fieth  the  ungodly — casts  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  Him  that  jus- 
tifieth  those  who  deserve  only  condemnation,  his  fkltb,  IlC. 
— (see  V.  3.)  Second :  David  sings  of  the  sanu  justification. 
6-8,  David  also  descrlbeth  (*  speaketh,'  '  pronounceth  *)  the 
blessedness  of  the  man  unto  wnom  the  Lord  Imputeth  rigbt- 
eousness  without  worlts— -whom,  though  void  of  all  good 
works.  He,  nevertheless,  regards  and  treats  as  righteous.  [Say- 
ing], Biessedy  &C.  —  (Psalm,  32.  I,  2).  David  here  sings  in 
express  terms  only  of  **  transgression  forgiven,  sin  covered,  iniquity 
not  imputed  ;"  but  as  the  negative  blessing  necessarily  includes 
the  positive,  the  passage  is  strictly  in  point.  9-12.  Cometh  this 
blessedness  then,  &C.  —  g.  d.  "Say  not,  All  this  is  spoken  of  the 
circuMcisfd,  and  is  therefore  no  evidence  of  God's  general  way  of 
justifying  men  ;  for  Abraham's  justification  took  place  long  before 
he  was  circumcised,  and  so  could  have  no  dependence  upon  that 
rite ;  nav,  **  the  sign  of  circumcision  "  was  given  to  Abraham  as 
^'  a  seal  (or  token)  of  the  (justifying)  righteousness  which  he  had 
before  he  was  circumcised  :  in  order  that  he  might  stand  forth  to 
«very  age  as  the  parent  believer -^ih^  model-man  of  justification  by 
faith  —  after  whose  type,  as  the  first  public  example  of  it,  all  were 
to  be  moulded,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  who  should  therefore 
believe  to  life  everlasting."  13-15.  For  the  promise,  &0.  This  is 
merely  an  enlargement  of  the  foregoing  reasoning,  applying  to  the 
Alter  what  had  just  been  said  of  circumcision,  thai  be  shOttId  betbe 
heir  of  the  world — or,  that  "all  the  families  of  the  earth  should 

be  blessed  in  him."   was  not  to  Abraham  and  bis  seed  through 

the  law  (in  virtue  of  obedience  to  the  law),  but  through  the  right- 

60USness  of  fillth  —  in  virtue  of  his  simple  faith  in  the  Divine 
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promises.    For  If  they  which  are  of  the  law  be  heirs— If  the 

blessing  is  to  be  earned  by  obedience  to  the  law.  felth  la  Oiaile 
vpid  —  the  whole  Divine  method  is  subverted.  Beoaiise  the  law 
WOrlteth  Wrath— has  nothing  to  give  to  those  who  breaic  it  but 
condemnation  and  vengeance,  for  where  there  18  00  law  there  Is 
no  transgreesion  —  It  is  just  the  law  that  makes  transgression,  in 
the  case  of  those  .who  break  it ;  nor  can  the  one  exist  without  the 
other.  i6,  17.  Therefore,  IlC.  —  A  general  summary ;  q.  d.  "  Thus 
justification  is  by  faith^  in  order  that  its  purely  gracious  char- 
acter may  be  seen,  and  that  all  who  follow  in  the  steps  of  Abra- 
ham's faith —  whether  of  his  natural  seed  or  no —  may  be  assured 
of  the  like  justification  with  the  parent  believer."  As  It  Is 
written,  &.0.— (Genesis,  17.  5).  This  is  quoted  to  justify  his  call- 
ing  Abraham  the  "father  of  us  all,"  and  is  to  be  viewed  as  a 
parenthesis,  before  (1.  /.,  *'  in  the  reckoning  of")  him  whom  he 
believed — q.  d.,  *Thus  Abraham,  in  the  reckoning  of  Him  whom 
he  believed,  is  the  father  of  us  all,  in  order  that  all  may  be 
assured,  that  doing  as  he  did,  they  shall  be  treated  as  he  was. 
[even]  God  that  ouiokeneth  the  dead  — The  nature  and  greatness 
of  that  faith  of  Abraham  which  we  are  to  copy  is  here  strikingly 
described.  What  he  was  required  to  believe  being  above  nature, 
his  faith  had  to  fasten  upon  God's  power  to  surmount  physical 
incapacity  and  call  into  being  what  did  not  then  exist.  But  God 
having  made  the  promise,  Abraham  believed  Him  in  spite  ot 
those  obstacles.  This  is  still  further  illustrated  in  what  follows. 
18-22.  Who  against  hope  —  when  no  ground  for  hope  appeared. 
believed  in   hope  —  1.  ^.,    cherished    the  believing  expectation. 

that  he  might  beoome  the  father  of  many  nations,  aeoordlng  to 

that  whloh  was  spoken.  So  (i,  e.,  such**  as  the  stars  of  heaven," 

Genesis,  15. 5)  shall  thy  seed  be ...  he  oonsidered  not,  &o.— paid  no 

attention  to  those  phjrsical  obstacles,  both  in  himself  and  in  Sarah, 
which  might  seem  to  render  the  fulfillment  hopeless.    He  Stao- 

oered  (hesitated)  not . . .  but  was  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to 

6od  —  as  able  to  make  good  his  own  word  in  spite  of  all  obstacles. 
And  being  fully  persuaded,  &C.—  i,  e.,  the  glory  which  Abraham's 
faith  gave  to  God  consisted  in  this,  that,  firm  in  the  persuasion  of 
Gk>d's  ability   to  fulfill   his  promise,  no  difficulties  shook  him. 

And,  therefore,  it  was  imputed,  &o.— ^.  </.,  'Met  all  then  uke 

notice  that  this  was  not  because  of  any  thing  meritorious  in 
Abraham,  but  merely  because  he  so  believed."  23-25.  Now,  dbC. — 
Here  is  the  application  of  this  whole  argument  about  Abraham  : 
"  These  things  were  not  recorded  as  mere  historical  farts,  but  as 
illustrations  for  all  time  of  God's  method  of  justification  by  faith.** 

to  whom  It  shall  be  Imputed,  If  we  believe  in  him  that  raised  np 
Jesus  our  Lord  from  the  dead—  in  Him  that  hath  done  this,  even 
as  Abraham  believed  that  God  would  raise  up  a  seed  in  whom  all 
nations  should  be  blessed.  Who  was  delivered  for  ("on  account  of) 
our  offenses — i,  ^.,  in  order  to  expiate  them  by  His  blood,     and 

raised  again  for  ("on  account  of,"  /.  e.y  in  order  to)  our  Jostitoa- 

tion  —  As  His  resurrection  was  the  Divine  assurance  that  had  He 
"  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,"  and  the  crowning  of  His 
whole  work,  our  justification  is  fitly  connected  with  that  glorious 
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act. — N'oU  (i)  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  works,  as  it  generates 
self-exaltaiion,  is  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  all  true 
religion  (v,  2  ;  and  see  cb.  3.  21-26,  note  i).  (2)  The  way  of  a 
sinner's  justification  has  been  the  same  in  all  time,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Old  Testament  on  this  subject  is  one  with  that  of  the 
New  (v.  3,  &c.;  and  see  ch.  3,  27-31,  note  i).  (3)  Faith  and  works, 
in  the  matter  of  justification,  are  opposite  and  irreconcilable, 
even  as  grace  and  debt  {v.  4,  5  ;  and  see  ch.  iz.  6).  If  God  *' justi- 
fies the  ungodly,"  works  cannot  be,  in  any  sense  or  to  any  degree, 
the  ground  of  justification.  For  the  same  reason,  the  first  requi- 
site, in  order  to  justification,  must  be  (under  the  conviction  that 
we  are  "ungodly")  to  despair  of  it  by  works;  and  the  next,  to 
"believe  in  Him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly"  —  that  hath  a  justify- 
ing righteousness  to  bestow,  and  is  ready  to  bestow  it  upon  those 
who  deserve  none,  and  to  embrace  it  accordingly.  (4)  The  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church  were  never  intended,  and  are  not  adapted,  to 
ctmfer  grace,  or  the  blessings  of  salvation,  upon  men.  Their 
proper  use  is  to  set  a  divine  seal  upon  a  state  already  existing,  and 
so  they  presuppose^  and  do  not  create  it  (z/.  8-12).  As  circumcision 
merely  "sealed"  Abraham's  already  existing  acceptance  with 
God,  So  with  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament.  (5)  As 
Abraham  is  "the  heir  of  the  world,"  all  nations  being  blessed  in 
him  through  his  Seed  Christ  Jesus,  and  justified  solely  according 
to  the  pattern  of  his  faith,  so  the  transmission  of  the  true  religion 
and  all  the  salvation  which  the  world  will  ever  experience  shall 
yet  be  traced  back  with  wonder,  gratitude  and  joy,  to  that  morn- 
ing dawn  when  "  the  God  of  glory  appeared  unto  our  father 
Abraham,  when  he  was  in  Mesopotamia,  before  he  dwelt  in  Char- 
ran"  (Acts,  7.  2;  v.  13).  (6)  Nothing  gives  more  glory  to  God 
than  simple  faith  in  His  w6rd,  especially  when  all  things  seem  to 
render  the  fulfillment  of  it  hopeless  (v.  18-21).  (7)  All  the 
Scripture  examples  of  faith  were  recorded  on  purpose  to  beget 
and  encourage  the  like  faith  in  every  succeeding  age  (z^.  23  ;  24 ; 
and  Cf.  ch.  15  4).  (8)  Justification^  in  this  argument  cannot  be 
taken  —  as  Romanists  and  other  errorists  insist  —  to  mean  a 
change  upon  men's  character  ;  for  besides  that  this  is  to  confound  it 
with  sanctification,  which  has  its  appropriate  place  in  this  Epistle, 
the  whole  argument  of  the  present  chapter  —  and  nearly  all  its 
more  important  clauses,  expressions  and  words  —  would  in  that 
case  be  unsuitable,  and  fitted  only  to  mislead.  Beyond  all  doubt, 
it  means  exclusively  a  change  upon  men's  state  or  relation  to  God; 
or,  in  scientific  language,  it  is  an  objective,  not  a  subjective  change 
—  a  change  from  guilt  and  condemnation  to  acquittal  and  accept- 
ance. And  the  best  evidence  that  this  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
argument  is,  that  it  opens  all  the  wards  of  the  many-chambered 
lock  with  which  the  apostle  has  enriched  us  in  this  Epistle. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I-II.  The  Blessed  Effects  of  Justification  by  Faith.  —  The 
proof  of  this  doctrine  being  now  concluded,  the  apostle  comes 
here  to  treat  of  its  fruits^  reserving  the  full  consideration  of  this 
topic  to  another  stase  of  the  argument  (ch.  8).  i.  Therefore  being 
( 'having  been ')  Juatilled  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God,  &4S.  — 

If  we  are  to  be  guided  by  MS.  authority,  the  true  reading  here, 
beyond  doubt,  is,  *  Let  us  have  peace,'  (a  reading,  however,  which 
most  reject,  because  they  think  it  unnatural  to  exhort  men  to  have 
what  it  belongs  to  God  to  give^  and  because  the  apostle  is  not  here 
giving  exhortations,  but  stating  matters  of  fact.  But  as  it  seems 
hazardous  to  set  aside  the  decisive  testimony  of  MSS.,  as  to  what 
the  apostle  </a^  write,  in  favour  of  what  we  merely  think  he  ought 
to  have  written,  let  us  pause  and  ask — If  it  be  the  privilege  of 
the  justified  to  "  have  peace  with  God,"  why  might  not  the  apostle 
begin  his  enumeration  of  the  fruits  of  justification  by  calling  on 
believers  to  *'  realise  "  this  peace  as  belonging  to  them,  or  cherish 
the  jo}rful  consciousness  of  it  as  their  own  ?  And  if  this  is  what 
he  has  done,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  continue  in  the  same 
style,  and  the  other  fruits  of  justification  might  be  set  down  simply 
as  matters  of  fact.  This  '*  peace"  is  first  a  change  on  God's  rela- 
tion to  us ;  and  next,  as  the  consequence  of  this,  a  change  on  our 
part  toward  Him.  God,  on  the  one  hand,  has  "  reconciled  us  to 
himself  by  Jesus  Christ"  (2  Corinthians,  5.  18);  and  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  setting  our  seal  to  this,  *'are  reconciled  to  God'* 
(2  Corinthians,  5.  20).  The  **  propitiation  "  is  the  meeting  place : 
there  the  controversy  on  both  sides  terminates  in  an  honourable 
and  eternal  "  peace. '    2.  By  whom  also  we  have  ('  have  had ')  ac- 

eess  by  faith  into  this  grace  (favour  with  God)  wherein  we  stand 

— q.  </.,  "To  that  same  faith  which  ^rr/ gave  us  *  peace  with  God  * 
we  owe  our  introduction  into  ^zX permeuient  standing  in  the  favour 
of  God,  which  the  justified  enjoy."  As  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
this  from  the  peace  first  mentioned,  we  regard  it  as  merely  an  addi- 
tional phase  of  the  same  [Meyer,  Philippi,  MehringI  rather  than 
something  new.  [ Beza,  Tholuck,  Hodge.  ]  and  rejoice —  *  gloir,' 
'boast,' '  triumph/  *  rejoice,'  is  not  strong  enough      in  hope  of  the 

glory  of  God  — (see  ''hope,"  v.  4).  3,  4.  we  glory  in  tribulation 
also;  knowing  that  tribulation  worketh  patience-— Patience  is  the 

quiet  endurance  of  what  we  cannot  but  wish  removed,  whether  it 
be  the  withholding  of  promised  good  (ch.  8.  25)  or  the  continued 
experience  of  positive  ill  (as  here).  There  is  indeed  a  patience 
of  unrenewed  nature,  which  has  something  noble  in  it,  though  in 
many  cases  the  offspring  of  pride,  if  not  of  something  lower. 
Men  have  been  known  to  endure  every  form  of  privation,  torture 
and  death  without  a  murmur  and  without  even  visible  emotion, 
merely  because  they  deemed  it  unworthy  of  them  to  sink  under 
unavoidable  ill.  But  this  proud,  stoical  hardihood  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  grace  of  patience  —  which  is  either  the  meek 
endurance  of  ill  because  it  is  of  God  (Job,  i.  21,  22  ;  2. 10),  or  the 
calm  waiting  for  promised  good  till  His  time  to  dispense  «t  come 
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(Hebrews,  la  36);  in  the  full  persuasion  that  such  trials  are 
divinely  appointed,  are  the  needed  discipline  of  God's  children, 
are  but  for  a  definite  period,  and  are  not  sent  without  abundant 
promises  of  "songs  in  the  night."  If  such  be  the  "patience" 
which  "tribulation  worketh,"  no  wonder  that  patience  WOrketh 
experience  —  rather  '*  proof,"  as  the  same  word  is  rendered  in  2 
Corinthians,  2.  9 ;  13.  3 ;  Pbilippians,  2.  22 ;  i.  e.,  experimental 
evidence  that  we  have  "  believed  through  grace."  and  experience 
("proof")  hope  —  "of  the  glory  of  God,"  as  prepared  for  us. 
Thus  have  we  hope  in  two  distinct  ways,  and  at  two  successive  stages 
of  the  Christian  life ;  firsts  immediately  on  believing,  along  with 
the  sense  of  peace  and  abiding  access  to  God  (9.  i) ;  mxt^  after  the 
reality  of  this  faith  has  been  "  proved."  particularly  by  the  patient 
endurance  of  trials  sent  to  test  it.  We  first  get  it  by  looking  aivay 
from  ourselves  to  the  Lamb  of  God  ;  next,  by  looking  into  or  upon 
ourselves  as  transformed  by  that  "  looking  unto  Jesus."  In  the  one 
case,  the  mind  acts  (as  ^ej  sxf)  objectively ;  in  the  other,  subjectively. 
The  one  is  (as  divines  say)  the  assurance  of  faith ;  the  other,  the 
assurance  of  sense.  5.  And  hopo  Riaketh  noi  ashamed  (putteth  not 
to  shame,  as  empty  hopes  do) ;  because  the  love  Of  Goa  —  i.  ^.,  not 
"our  love  to  God,  as  the  Romish  and  some  Protestant  expositors 
(following  some  of  the  fathers)  represent  it;  but  clearly " God's 
love  to  us" — as  most  expositors  agree,  is  shed  abroad — /rV., 
"  poured  forth,"  1.  <•.,  copiously  diffused  (Cf.  John,  7.  38  ;  Titus,  3. 
6).  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  (rather  "was")  given  unto  us— 
('.  ^.,  at  the  great  Pentecostal  effusion  which  is  viewed  as  the  formal 
donation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Church  of  God,  for  all  time  and  for 
each  bel  iever.  (  The  Holy  Ghost  is  here  first  intfoduced  in  this  Epistle^ 
It  is  as  if  the  apostle  had  «aid,  "  And  how  can  this  hope  of  glory, 
which  as  believers  we  cherish,  put  us  to  shame,  when  we  feel  God 
Himself,  by  His  Spirit  given  to  us,  drenching  our  hearts  in  sweet, 
all-subduing  sensations  of  His  wondrous  love  to  us  in  Christ 
Jesus  ?    This  leads  the  apostle  to  expiate  on  the  amazing  character 

of  that  love.    6-8.  For  when  we  were  yet  without  strength— »'.  ^., 

powerless  to  deliver  ourselves,  and  so  ready  to  perish.  In  due  time 
(at  the  appointed  season)  Christ  died  for  tiie  ungodlv — Three 
signal  properties  of  God's  love  are  here  given :  First,  "  Christ  died 
for  t/te  ungodly^  whose  character,  so  far  from  meriting  any  inter- 
position in  their  behalf,  was  altogether  repulsive  to  the  eye  of  Qod ; 
second.  He  did  this  "when  they  were  without  strength"  —  with 
nothing  between  them  and  perdition,  but  that  self-originating 
Divine  compassion ;  third,  He  did  this"^/  the  due  time,**  when  it 
was  most  fitting  that  it  should  take  place  (Cf.  Galatians,  4.  4).  The 
two  former  of  these  properties  the  apostle  now  proceeds  to  illustrate. 
For  scarcely  for  a  rignteons  man  (a  man  of  simply  unexceptionable 

character)  will  one  ("  anv  one  ")  die ;  yet,  peradventure  for  a  good 

man  (a  man  who,  beside  being  unexceptional,  is  distinguished  for 
goodness,  a  benefactor  to  society)  some  ("some  one")  would  (rather 
"  doth  ")  even  dare  to  die— ^.//., "  Scarce  an  instance  occurs  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  one  merely  upright ;  though  for  one  who  makes  him- 
self a  blessing  to  society  there  may  be  found  an  example  of  such 

noble  surrender  of  life."    [So   Bbnusl,  Olshausen,  Tholuck. 
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Alford,  Philippi.]  (To  make  the  "  righteous  "  and  the  "  good  * 
man  here  to  mean  the  same  person,  and  the  whole  sense  to  be 
that  "  though  rare,  the  case  may  occur,  of  one  making  a  sacrifice 
of  life  for  a  worthy  character"  [as  Calvin,  Beza,  Fritzsche. 
Jowett],  is  extremely  flat).  But  God  COmmandeth  ("  setteth-off,* 
"  displa)'eth  " — in  glorious  contrast  with  all  that  men  will  do  for 

each  other)  hU  love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  slneers 

—  i.  e.y  in  a  state  not  of  positive  "goodness"  nor  even^f  negative 
"righteousness,*'  but  on  the  contrary,  "sinners,"  a  state,  which 
His  soul  hateth.  Christ  died  for  us — Now  comes  the  over- 
powering influence  emphatically  redoubled,    o,  la  Much  MOrO 

then,  beinp  ("having  been  "}  now  Justified  by  His  blood,  we  shall 
be  saved  from  wrath  throuon  him.  For  if,  wnen  ure  were  enemies, 
we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more, 
being  now  ("  having  now  been  ")  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by 

his  life  —  q,  d.^  "If  that  part  of  the  Saviour's  work  which  cost 
Him  His  blood,  and  which  had  to  be  wrought  for  persons  in- 
capable of  the  least  sympathy  either  with  His  love  or  His  labours 
in  their  behalf — even  our  "justification,"  our  "reconciliation" — 
is  already  completed  ;  how  much  more  will  He  do  all  that  remains 
to  be  done,  since  He  has  it  to  do,  not  by  death-agonies  any  more, 
but  in  untroubled  "life"  and  no  longer  for  enemies,  but  for 
friends —  from  whom,  at  every  stage  of  it.  He  receives  the  grateful 
response  of  redeemed  and  adoring  souls !  To  be  "  saved  from 
wrath  through  Him,"  denotes  here  the  whole  work  of  Christ 
toward  believers,  from  the  moment  of  justification,  ^en  the 
wrath  of  God  is  turned  away  from  them,  till  the  Judge  on 
the  great  white  throne  shall  discharge  that  wrath  upon  them 
that  "obey  not  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  and 
that  work  may  all  be  summed  up  in  "keeping  them  from 
falling,  and  presenting  them  faultless  before  the  presence 
of  His  glonr  with  exceeding  joy"  (Jude,  24) ;  thus  are  they  "  saved 
from    wrath  through  him."    11.  And   not   OUlv  SO,  but  WO  alSO 

Joy  (rather  "glory")  In  Qod  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Dy  ("through")  whom  we  have  now  received  the  atone- 
ment—rather, "the  reconciliation "  (Margin^  as  the  same  word  is 
rendered  in  v,  10,  and  in  2  Corinthians,  5.  18,  19.  (In  fact,  the 
earlier  meaning  of  the  English  word  "atonement"  was  "  the  narMf- 
ciUation  of  two  estranged  parties.")  [Trench.]  The  foregoing 
effects  of  justification  were  all  benefits  to  ourselves,  calling  for 
gratitude ;  this  last  may  be  termed  a  purely  disinterested  one.  Our 
first  feeling  toward  God,  after  we  have  found  peace  with  Him,  is 
that  of  clinging  gratitude  for  so  costly  a  salvation ;  but  no  sooner 
have  we  learned  to  cry,  Abba,  Father,  under  the  sweet  sense  of 
reconciliation,  than  "gloriation"  in  Him  takes  the  place  of  dread 
of  Htm,  and  now  He  appears  to  us  "altogether  lovely T  —  On 
this  section.  Note  (i)  How  gloriously  does  the  Gospel  evince  its 
Divine  origin  by  basing  all  acceptable  obedience  on  "  peace  with 
God,"  laying  the  foundations  of  this  peace  in  a  righteous  "justifi- 
cation "  of  the  sinner  "  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  ana  mak- 
ing this  the  entrance  to  a  permanent  standing  in  the  Divine  favour, 
and  the  triumuhant  expectation  of  future  glorv  (v.  x,  a) !    Other 
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peace,  worthy  of  the  name,  there  «s  none ;  and  as  those  who  are 
strangers  to  it  rise  not  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  high  fellowship 
with  God,  so  they  have  neither  any  taste  for  it  nor  desire  after  it. 
(2)  As  only  believers  possess  the  true  secret  of  patience  under 
trials,  so,  although  *'not  joyous  but  grievous"  in  themselves 
(Hebrews,  12.  17),  when  trials  divinely  sent  afford  them  the 
opportunity  of  evidencing  their  faith  by  the  grace  of  patience 
under  them,  they  should  ''count  it  all  joy"  {v.  3,  4;  and  see 
James,  i.  2,  3).  (3)  "  Hope,'*  in  the  New  Testament  sense  of 
the  term,  is  not  a  lower  degree  of  faith  or  assurance  (as 
many  now  say,  I  hcpe  for  heaven,  but  am  not  sure  of  it) ;  but 
invariably  means  "tne  confident  expectation  of  future  good." 
It  presupposes  faith ;  and  what  faith  assures  us  will  be  ours, 
hope  accordingly  expects.  In  the  nourishment  of  this  hope, 
the  soul's  look  outward  to  Christ  for  the  ground  of  it,  and  inward 
upon  ourselves  for  evidence  of  its  reality,  must  act  and  re-act 
upon  each  other  (v,  2  and  4  compared^.  (4)  It  is  the  proper  office 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  beget  in  the  soul  the  full  conviction  and  joy- 
ful consciousness  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  to  sinners  of 
mankind,  and  to  ourselves  in  particular  ;  and  where  this  exists,  it 
carries  with  it  such  an  assurance  of  final  salvation  as  cannot 
deceive  (v.  5).  (5)  The  j'ustijication  of  sinful  men  is  not  in  virtue 
of  their  amendment,  but  of  "the  d/ood  of  God's  son  ;"  and  while 
this  is  expressly  affirmed  in  v,  9,  our  reconciliation  to  God  by  the 
**  death  of  His  Son/'  affirmed  in  v,  10,  is  but  a  variety  of  the  same 
statement.  In  both,  the  blessing  meant  is  the  restoration  of  the 
sinner  to  a  righteous  standing  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and,  in  both,  the 
meritorious  ground  of  this,  which  is  intended  to  be  conveyed,  is 
the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  God's  Son.  (6)  Gratitude  to  God  for  re- 
deeming love,  if  it  could  exist  without  delight  in  God  Himself, 
would  be  a  selfish  and  worthless  feeling ;  but  when  the  one  rises 
into  the  other  —  the  transporting  sense  of  "eternal  reconciliation'* 
passing  into  "gloriation  in  God"  Himself — then  the  lower  is 
sanctified  and  sustained  by  the  higher,  and  each  feeling  is  per- 
fective of  the  other  (v,  11). 

12-21.  Comparison  and  Contrast  between  Adam  and  Christ 
IN  THEIR  Relation  to  the  Human  Family.  —  (This  profound 
and  most  weighty  section  has  occasioned  an  immense  deal  of 
critical  and  theological  discussion,  in  which  every  point,  and 
almost  every  clause,  has  been  contested.  We  can  but  here  set 
down  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  only  tenable  view  of  it  as  a 
whole,  and  of  its  successive  clauses,  with  some  slight  indication 
of  the  grounds  of  our  judgment.)  12.  Wherefore  —  /./..Things 
being  so ;  referring  back  to  the  whole  preceding  argument,  as 
by  one  man  (Adam)  sin  (considered  here  in  its  guilt,  criminality, 

penal  desert)  entered  Into  the  world,  and  deatn  by  (as  the  pen- 
alty  of)  sin ;  and  so  death  imssed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have 

sinned— rather,  "all  sinned,**  i.  /.,  in  that  one  man's  first  sin.  Thus 
death  reaches  every  individual  of  the  human  family,  as  the  pen- 
alty due  to  himself,  [So.  in  substance,  Bengel,  Hodge,  Philippi.] 
Here  we  should  have  expected  the  apostle  to  finish  his  sentence, 

in  some  such  way  as  this :  "  Even  so,  by  one  man  righteousness 
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has  entered  into  the  world,  and  life  by  righteousness.'  But,  in- 
stead of  this,  we  have  a  digression  extending  to  five  verses,  to 
illustrate  the  important  statement  of  v.  12  ;  and  it  is  only  at  v.  18 
that  the  comparison  is  resumed  and  finished.  13,  14.  fur  UBtii  the 
law  sin  was  in  the  world  —  Le,,  during  all  the  period  from  Adam 
**  until  the  law"  of  Moses  was  given,  God  continued  to  treat  men 

as  sinners,    but  sin  it  not  Imputeil  where  there  is  no  law— f.  d^ 

**  There  must  therefore  have  been  a  law  during  that  period,  be- 
cause sin  was  then  imputed  ;"  as  is  now  to  be  shown.    Nevertbe- 

less  death  reigned  fh>n  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them  that  bad 
not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression  —  But  who 

are  they? — a  much  contested  question..  Infants  (say  some),  who 
being  guiltless  of  actual  sin^  may  be  said  not  to  have  sinned  in  the 
way  that  Adam  did.  [Augustin,  Beza,  Hodge.]  But  why 
should  infants  be  specially  connected  with  th^  period  '*from 
Adam  to  Moses/*  since  they  die  alike  in  every  period  ?  And  if 
the  apostle  meant  to  express  here  the  death  of  infants,  why  has  be 
done  \K  so  enigmatically  ?  Besides,  the  death  of  infants  is  com- 
prehended in  the  universal  mortality  on  account  of  the  first  sin,  so 
emphatically  expressed  in  v.  12  ;  what  need  then  to  specify  it  here? 
and  why,  if  not  necessary,  should  we  presume  it  to  be  meant  here, 
unless  the  language  unmistakably  point  to  it,  which  it  certainly 
does  not?  The  meaning  then  must  be,  that  ** death  reigned 
from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  those  that  had  not,  like  Adam, 
transgressed  against  a  positive  commandment,  threatening  death 
to  the  disobedient "  (so  most  interpreters).  In  this  case  the  par- 
ticle "even"  instead  of  specifying  one  particular  class  of  those 
who  lived  *' from  Adam  to  Moses"  (as  the  other  interpretation 
supposes),  merely  explains  what  it  was  that  made  the  case  of 
those  who  died  from  Adam  to  Moses  worthy  of  special  notice, 
namely,  that  "  though  unlike  Adam  and  all  since  Moses,  those 
who  lived  between  the  two  had  no  positive  threatening  of  death 
for  transgression  ;  *  nevertheless,  death  reigned  even  over  tktm?  " 

who  is  the  figure  (or  "a  type")  of  him  [that  was]  to  come— 

(Christ)  *  This  clause  is  inserted  on  the  first  mention  of  the  name 
*  Adam,*  the  ofte  man  of  whom  he  is  speaking,  to  recall  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  is  treating  of  him  as  the  figure  of  Christ**  (VVl^ 
FORD.]  The  point  of  analogy  intended  here  is  plainly  the  public 
character  which  both  sustained,  neither  of  the  two  being  regarded 
in  the  divine  procedure  toward  men  as  mere  individual  men,  but 
both  alike  as  representative  men.  (Some  take  the  proper  supple- 
ment here  to  be  "Ilim  [that  is]  to  come;"  understanding  the 
apostle  to  speak  from  his  own  time,  and  to  refer  to  Christ's  second 
coming.  [Fritzsche,  Db  Wetfe,  Alford.]  But  this  is  unnat- 
ural, since  the  analogy  of  the  second  Adam  to  the  first  has  been 
in  full  development  ever  since  "  God  exalted  Him  to  be  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour,"  and  it  will  only  remain  to  be  consummated  at  His 
second  coming.  The  simple  meaning  is,  as  nearly  all  interpreters 
agree,  that  Adam  is  a  type  of  Him  who  was  to  come  after  him  in 
the  same  public  character,  and  so  to  be  the  second  Adam.")    But 

f"  Yet,  howbeit")not  as  the  offense  ("trespass"),  SO  also  is  the 

free  gin  (or  "the  gracious  gift,"  "  the  gift  of  grace")— ^^</.,  The 
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two  cases  present  points  of  contrast  as  well  as  resemblance.  For 
if,  4rC.  —  rather,  "  For  if  through  the  offense  of  the  one  the  many 
died  (/.  c,  in  that  one  man's  first  sin),  much  more  did  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  free  gift  by  grace,  even  that  of  the  one  man,  Jesus 
Christ,  abound  unto  the  many.*'  By  "the  many 'Ms  meant  the 
mast  of  mankind  represented  respectively  by  Adam  and  Christ, 
as  opposed,  not  io  few,  but  to  "the  one"  who  represented  them. 
By  "the  free  gift "  is  meant  (as  in  v,  17)  the  glorious  gift  oi  Justify'. 
ing  righteousness  ;  this  is  expressly  distinguished  from  "  the  grace 
of  God,*'  as  the  effect  ixoiti  the  cause,  and  both  are  said  to  "  abound  ** 
toward  us  in  Christ — in  what  sense  will  appear  in  the  next 
two  verses.  And  the  "much  more,"  of  the  one  case  than  the 
other,  does  not  mean  that  we  get  much  more  of  good  by  Christ 
than  of  evil  by  Adam  (for- it  is  not  a  case  of  quantity  at  all) ;  but 
that  we  have  much  more  reason  to  expect,  or  it  is  much  more 
agreeable  to  our  ideais  of  God  that  the  many  should  be  benefited 
by  the  merit  of  one,  than  that  they  should  suffer  for  the  sin  of  one ; 
and,  if  the  latter  has  happened,  much  more  may  we  assure  our- 
selves of  the  former.  [Philippi,  Hodge.]  t6.  And  not  as  [it  was] 
iqf  one  tliat  sinned,  so7is]  the  qifl— ^.  d.,  "Another  point  of  con- 

trast  may  be  mentioned."  for  tlie  Judgment  ("  sentence  ")  was  liy 
one  (rather,  "was  of  one,*'  tneaning  not  "one  man,"  but,  as  ap. 
pears  from  the  next  clause,  "one  offense")  to  condemnation,  bat 

the  fi*ee  aift  ("gift  of  grace")  is  of  many  offienses  unto  Justifica- 
tion—  a  glorious  point  o^  contrast:  a,  d.,  "The  condemnation  by 
Adam  was  for  one  sin;  but  the  justincation  by  Christ  is  an  abso- 
lution not  only  from  the  guilt  of  that  first  offense,  mysteriously 
attaching  to  every  individual  of  the  race,  but  from  the  countless 
offenses  into  which,  as  a  germ  lodged  in  the  bosom  of  every  child  of 
Adam,  it  unfolds  itself  in  his  life."  This  is  the  meaning  of  "grace 
bounding  toward  us  in  the  abundance  of  the  gift  of  righteousness." 
It  is  a  grace  not  only  rich  in  its  character,  but  rich  in  detail ;  it  is  a 
•*  righteousness "  not  only  rich  in  a  complete  Justification  of  the 
guilty,  condemned  pinner  ;  but  rich  in  the  amplitude  of  the  gtvund 
which  it  covers,  leaving  no  one  sin -of  any  of  the  justified  uncan- 
celed, but  making  him,  though  loaded  with  the  guilt  of  myriads 
of  offenses,  "the  righteousness  of  God  in  Christ !"    17.  For  if  by 

('  the  *)  one  man's  offense  death  reigned  by  one  ('  through  the  one '), 
much  more  shaii  they  which  receive  ('the')  abundance  of  grace 
and  of  the. gift  of  (justifying)  righteousness . . .  reign  in  iife  by 

one  ('through  the  one*)  JesUS  Christ— We  have  here  the  two 
ideas  off/.  15  and  16  sublimely  combined  into  one,  as  if  the  sub- 
ject had  grown  upon  the  apostle  as  he  advanced  in  his  comparison 
of  the  two  cases.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  this  section,  he  speaks 
of  that  LIFE  which  springs  out  of  justification,  in  contrast  with  the 
death  which  springs  from  sin  and  follows  condemnation.  The 
proper  idea  of  it  therefore  is, "  Right  to  live " — "  Righteous  life"— 
life  possessed  and  enjoyed  with  the  good  will,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  eternal  law  of  "Him  that  sitteth  on  the  Throne ;"  life, 
therefon^,  in  its  widest  sense — life  in  the  whole  man  and  through- 
out the  whole  duration  of  human  existence,  the  life  of  blissful  and 
bving  relationship  to  God  in  soul  and  body,  for  ever  and  ever.  It 
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Is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  while  he  says  death  "  reigned  over**  as 
through  Adam,  he  does  not  say  life  "reigns  over  us*' through 
Christ ;  lest  he  should  seem  to  invest  this  new  life  with  the  verv 
attribute  of  death  —  that  of  fell  and  malignant  tyranny,  of  which 
we  were  the  hapless  victims.  Nor  does  he  say  life  reigns  in  us; 
which  would  have  been  a  scriptural  enough  idea ;  but,  which  if 
much  more  pregnant,  "  We  shall  reign  in  life."  VftkiXe  freedom  and 
might  are  implied  in  the  figure  of  "reigning,"  "life**  is  repre* 
sented  as  the  glorious  territory  or  atmosphere  of  that  reign.  And 
by  recurring  to  the  idea  of  v.  i6,  as  to  the  "  many  offenses  **  whose 
complete  pardon  shows  "  the  abundance  of  grace  and  of  the  gift 
of  righteousness,"  the  whole  statement  is  to  this  effect :  "  If  one 
man's  one  offense  let  loose  against  us  the  tyrant  power  of  death, 
to  hold  us  as  its  victims  in  helpless  bondage, '  much  more'  when 
we  stand  forth  enriched  with  God's  '  abounding  grace  *  and  in  the 
beauty  of  a  complete  absolution  from  countless  offenses,  shall  we 
expatiate  in  a  life  Divinely  owned  and  legally  secured,  *  reign- 
ing '  in  exultant  freedom  and  unchallenged  might,  through  that 
other  matchless  *  One,'  Jesus  Christ !  *'  (On  the  import  of  the 
future  tense  in  this  last  clause,  see  v.  19,  and  ch.  6.  5.)  18.  Tb6ro- 
rore  —  Now,  at  length,  resuming  the  unfinished  comparison  of 
V,  12,  in  order  to  give  fotmaUy  the  concluding  member  of  it, 
which  had  been  done  once  and  again  substantially^  in  the  inter- 
mediate verses,  as  by  the  offense  of  one  [Judgment  came]  (or, 
more  simply, '  it  came*)  upon  all  men  to  condemnation,  even  ao 
by  the  righteousness  of  one  [the  free  gift  came]  (rather,  *  it  came*) 
upon  ail  men  to  Justification  of  life —[So  Calvin,  Bengel,  Ols- 
HAUSEN,  Tholuck,  Hodge,  Philippi.]  But  better,  as  we  judge : 
"  As  through  one  offense  (it  came)  upon  all  men  to  condemnation, 
even  so  through  one  righteousness  (it  came)  upon  all  men  to 
justification  of  life."  [So  Beza,  Grotius,  Ferme,  Meyer,  Ds 
Wette,  Alford,  Revised  Version.]  In  this  case,  the  apostle, 
resuming  the  statement  of  v,  12,  expresses  it  in  a  more  concen- 
trated and  vivid  form  —  suggested  no  doubt  by  the  expression  in 
V.  16,  "  through  one  offense,"  representing  Christ's  whole  work, 
considered  as  the  ground  of  our  justification,  as  "  one  righteous- 
ness." (Some  would  render  the  peculiar  word  here  employed, 
*  one  righteous  act '  [Alford,  Revised  Version,  &c.1,  understand- 
ing by  it  Christ's  death  as  the  one  redeeming  act  which  reversed 
the  one  undoing  act  of  Adam.  But  this  is  to  limit  the  apostle's 
idea  too  much  ;  for  as  the  same  word  is  properly  rendered  "  right- 
eousness" in  ch.  8. 4,  where  it  means  "  the  righteousness  of  the  law  as 
fulfilled  by  us  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit,** 
so  here  it  denotes  Christ's  whole  "  obedience  unto  death,'*  con- 
sidered as  the  one  meritorious  ground  of  the  reversal  of  the 
condemnation  which  came  by  Adam.  But  on  this  and  on  the 
expression  "all  men,"  see  v.  19.  The  expression,  "justification 
of  life,"  is  a  vivid  combination  of  two  ideas  already  expatiated 
upon,  meaning,  "  justification  entitling  to  and  issuing  in  the 
rightful  possession  and  enjoyment  of  life.")  19.  For,  lU^-r*  better, 
"  For  as  by  the  one  man's  disobedience  the  many^were  made  sin-^ 

ners,  even  so  by  the  obedience  of  the  One  shall  the  many  be  made 
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righteous."  On  this  great  verse  observe,  firsts  that  by  the 
"obedience"  of  Christ  here  is  plainly  not  meant  more  than  what 
drvines  call  His  nctlve  obedience,  as  distinguished  from  His 
suflferings  and  death  ;  it  is  the  entire  work  of  Christ  in  its 
obediential  character.  Our  Lord,  himself,  represents  even  Hi^« 
death  as  His  great  act  of  obedience  to  the  Father:  "This  com- 
mandment (/.  e.^  to  lay  down  and  resume  His  life)  have  I  received 
of  my  Father'*  (John,  I o.  i8).  Second,  The  significant  word  twice 
rendered  **made"  does  not  signify  to  w<frk  a  change  upon  a  person 
or  -thing,  but  to  constitute  or  ordain^  as  will  be  seen  from  all  the 
places  where  it  is  used.  Here,  accordingly,  it  is  intended  to 
express  that  judicial  act  which  holds  men,  in  virtue  of  their  con- 
nection with  Adam,  as  sinners  ;  and,  in  connection  with  Christ,  as 
righteous.  Third.  The  change  of  tense  from  the  past  to  the 
future  —  "as  through  Adam  we  were  made  sinners,  so  through 
Christ  we  shall  be  made  righteous'* — delightfully  expresses  the 
enduring  character  of  the  act,  and  of  the  economy  to  which  such 
acts  belong  in  contrast  with  the  for-ever-past  ruin  of  believers  in 
Adam  (see  ch.  6.  5).  Fourth.  The  "  all  men  "  of  v,  18,  and  the 
"  many "  of  v.  19,  %re  the  same  party,  though  under  a  slightly 
different  aspect.  In  the  latter  case  the  contrast  is  between  the 
one  representative  (Adam  —  Christ)  and  the  many  whom  he  repre- 
sented ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  between  the  one  head^kA^xa  — 
Christ)  and  the  human  race^  affected  for  death  and  life,  respectively, 
by  the  actings  of  that  one.  Only  in  this  latter  case  it  is  the 
redeemed  family  of  man  that  is  alone  in  view ;  it  is  humanity  as 
actually  lost,  but  also  as  actually  saved,  as  ruined  and  recovered. 
Such  as  refuse  to  fall  in  with  the  high  purpose  of  God  to  con- 
stitute His  Son  a  "second  Adam,"  the  Head  of  a  new  race  and 
as  impenitent  and  unbelieving,  finally  perish,  have  no  place  in 
this  section  of  the  Epistle,  whose  sole  object  is  to  show  how  God 
repairs  in  the  second  Adam  the  evil  done  by  the  first.  (Thus  the 
doctrine  of  universal  restoration  has  no  place  here.  Thus  too  the 
forced  interpretation  by  which  the  "justification  of  all"  is  made 
to  mean  a  justification  .merely  va  possibility  and  offer  to  all  and  the 
"justification  of  the  many**  to  mean  the  <ir//W  justification  of  as 
many  as  believe  [Alford,  &c.]  is  completely  avoided.  And  thus 
the  harshness  of  comparing  a  whole  fallen  family  with  a  recovered 
part  is  got  rid  of.  However  true  it  be  in  fact  that  part  of  man- 
kind are  not  saved,  this  is  not  the  aspect  in  which  the  subject  is 
here  presented.  It  is  totals  that  are  compared  and  contrasted ; 
and  it  is  the  same  total  in  two  successive  conditions —  namely,  the 
human  race  as  ruined  in  Adam  and  recovered  in  Christ.  20,  21. 
Moreover  the  low  —  *'  The  law  however."  The  Jew  mif  ht  say :  If 
the  whole  purposes  of  God  toward  men  center  in  Adam  and 
Christ,  where  does  "the  law"  come  in  and  what  was  the  use  of 
St?  Answer:  It  entered — But  the  word  expresses  an  important 
idea  besides  "entering."  It  signifies  "entered  incidentally"  or 
"  parenthetically."  (In  Galatians,  2.  4.  the  same  word  is  rendered 
^came  in  privily**)  The  meaning  is,  that  the  promulgation 
of  the  law  at  Sinai  was  no  primary  or  essential  feature  of  the 

Divine    plan,    but    it  was   "  added  **   (Galatians,    3.    19)   for   a 
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subordinate  purpose  —  the  more  fully  to  reveal  the  evil  oc- 
casioned   by    Adam,    and    the    need  and  glory  of  the   remedy 

by  Christ,   that  the  offense  might  abound  (or  "be  multiplied.*^ 

But  what  offense  ?  Throughout  all  this  section  "  the  offense  "  (four 
times  repeated. besides  here)  has  one  definite  meaning,  namely, 
"the  one  first  offense  of  Adam  ;"  and  this,  in  our  judgment,  is  its 
meaning  here  also  :  q.  </.,  "  All  our  multitudinous  breaches  of  the 
law  are  nothing  but  that  one  first  offense^  lodged  mysteriously  in 
the  bosom  of  every  child  of  Adam  as  an  offending  principU^^coA 
multiplying  itself  \ViXQ  myriads  of  particular  offenses  in  the  life  of 
each.  *  What  was  one  act  of  disobedience  in  (he  head  has  been 
converted  into  a  vital  and  vxxyjX^TiX principle  of  disobedience  in  all 
the  members  of  the  human  family,  whose  every  act  of  willful 
rebellion  proclaims  itself  the  child  of  the  original  transgression. 

But  where  sin  abounded  (or,  "was  multiplied")  graoe  did  ■ucii 

more  abound  —  rather,  "did  exceedingly  abound,"  or  "super- 
abound.**  The  comparison  here  is  between  the  multiplication  of 
one  offense  into  countless  transgressions,  and  such  an  overflow  of 
grace  as  more  than  meets  that  appalling  case.  That  as  Sin — Ob- 
serve, the  word  "  offense  "  is  no  more  used,  as  that  had  been  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  ;  but  —  what  better  befitted  this  comprehensive 
summation  of  the  whole  matter — the  great  general  term  ^n. 
hath  reigned  unto  death  —  rather,  "in  death/'  triumphing  and  (as 
it  were)  reveling  in  that  complete  destruction  of  its  victims.  6¥en 
80  might  grace  reign  —  In  v.  14, 17,  we  had  the  reign  of  death  over 
the  guilty  and  condemned  in  Adam ;  here  it  is  the  reign  of  the 
mighty  causes  of  these  —  of  Sin  which  clothes  Death  a  Sovereign 
with  venomous  power  (i  Corinthians,  15.  56)  and  with  awful  au- 
thority (ch.  6.  23),  and  of  Grace,  the  grace  which  originated  the 
scheme  of  salvation,  the  grace  which  "  sent  the  Son  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,"  the  grace  which  "  made  Him  to  be  sin  for 
us  who  knew  no  sin,"  the  grace  which  "  makes  us  to  be  the  right- 
eousness of  God  in  Him  ;"  so  that  '*  we  who  receive  the  abundance 
of  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness  do  reign  in  life  by  One. 
Jesus  Christ !"  through  Hghteousneee  —  oot  ours  certainly  (**  the 
obedience  of  Christians,"  to  use  the  wretched  language  of  Grotiu^\ 
nor  yet  exactly  "justification  "  [Stuart.  HodgbJ  ;  but  rather,  **  the 
(justifying)  righteousness  of  Christ"  [Beza,  Alford,  and  in  sub- 
stance, Olshausen,  Meyer]  ;  the  same  which  in  v,  19  is  called 
His  "obedience,"  meaning  His  whole  mediatorial  work  in  the 
flesh.  This  is  here  represented  as  the  righteous  medium  through 
which  grace  reaches  its  objects  and  attains  all  its  ends,  the  stable 
throne  from  which  Grace  as  a  Sovereign  dispenses  its  saving 
benefits  to  as  many  as  are  brought  under  its  benign  -sway,  aato 
eternal  life— which  is  salvation  in  his  highest  form  and  fullest 
development  for  ever,  by  Jesus  Christ  OUr  Lord  — Thus,  on  that 
"  Name  which  is  above  every  name"  the  echoes  of  this  hymn  to 
the  glory  of  "  Grace  "  die  away,  and  "  Jesus  is  left  alone.  —  On 
reviewing  this  golden  section  of  our  Epistle,  the  following  addi- 
tional remarks  occur:  (i)  If  this  section  do  not  teach  that  the 
whole  race  of  Adam,  standing  in  him  a^:tl>eir  federal  head,  "  sinned 
in  him  and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  transgression,"  we  may  despair 
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of  any  intelligible  exposition  of  it.  The  apostle,  after  saying  that 
Adam's  sin  introduced  death  in  the  world,  does  not  say  "  and  so 
death  passed  upon  all  men  for  that."  Adam  "sinned,"  but  "fof 
ihvit  ail  sinntd."  Thus,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  apostle^ 
"  the  death  of  all  is  for  the  sin  of  all ;"  and  as  this  cannot  mean 
the  personal  sins  of  each  individual,  but  some  sin  of  which 
unconscious  infants  are  guilty  equally  with  adults,  it  can  mean 
nothing  but  the  one  first  transgression  of  their  common  head, 
regarded  as  the  sin  of  each  of  his  race,  and  punished,  as  such, 
with  death.  It  is  vain  to  start  back  from  this  imputation  to 
all  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,  as  wearing  the  appear- 
ance of  injustice.  For  not  only  are  all  other  theories  liable  to 
the  same  objection,  in  some  other  form  —  beside  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  text — but  the  actual  fcLcts  of  human  nature, 
which  none  dispute,  and  which  cannot  be  explained  away,  in- 
volve essentially  the  same  difficulties  as  the  great  principle  on 
which  the  apostle  here  explains  them.  If  we  admit  this  principle, 
on  the  authority  of  our  apostle,  a  flood  of  light  is  at  once  thrown 
upon  certain  features  of  the  Divine  procedure,  and  certain  portions 
of  the  Divine  oracles,  which  otherwise  are  involved  in  much  dark- 
ness ;  and  if  the  principle  itself  seem  hard  to  digest,  it  is  not 
harder  than  the  existence  ofevil^  which,  as  a  fact,  admits  of  no  dis- 
pute, but,  as  a  feature  in  the  Divine  administration,  admits  of  no 
explanation  in  the  present  state,  (a)  What  is  called  original  sin  — 
or  that  depraved  tendency  to  evil  with  which  every  child  of  Adam 
comes  into  the  world  —  is  not  formally  treated  of  in  this  section 
(and  even  in  ch.  7,  it  is  rather  its  nature  and  operations  than  its 
connection  with  the  first  sin  which  is  handled).  But  indirectly, 
this  section  bears  testimony  to  it ;  representing  the  one  original 
offense,  unlike  every  other,  as  having  an  enduring  vitality  in  the 
bosom  of  every  child  of  Adam,  as  a  principle  of  disobedience, 
whose  virulence  has  gotten  it  the  familiar  name  of  "  original  sin." 
(3)  In  what  sense  is  the  word  "death"  used  throughout  this  sec- 
tion? Not  certainly  as  mere  temporal  death,  as  Armenian  com- 
mentators affirm.  For  as  Christ  came  to  undo  what  Adam  did, 
which  is  all  comprehended  in  the  word  "  death,"  it  would  hence 
follow  that  Christ  has  merely  dissolved  the  sentence  by  which  soul 
and  body  are  parted  in  death ;  in  other  words,  merely  procured 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  But  the  New  Testament  throughout 
teaches  that  the  salvation  of  Christ  is  from  a  vastly  more  compre- 
hensive **  death  "  than  that.  But  neither  is  death  here  used  merely 
in  the  sense  of  penal  evil,  i.  e.,  "  any  evil  inflicted  in  punishment 
of  sin  and  for  the  support  of  law."  [HoDge.]  This  i»  too  indefin- 
ite, making  death  a  mere  figure  of  speech  to  denote  "  penal  evil " 
in  general  —  an  idea  foreign  to  the  simplicity  of  Scripture — or  at 
least  making  death,  strictly  so  called,  only  one  part  of  the  thing 
meant  by  it,  which  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to  if  a  more  simple 
and  natural  explanation  can  be  found.  By  "  death  "  then,  in'this 
section,  we  understand  the  sinner's  destruction,  In  the  only  sense 
in  which  he  is  capable  of  it.  Even  temporal  death  is  called 
"destruction"  (Deuteronomy,  7.  23;  i  Samuel,  5.  11,  &c.),  as  ex- 
tinguishing all  that  men  regard  as  life.    But  a  destruction  extend* 
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ing  to  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body,  and  into  the  future  worU^  is 
clearly  expressed  in  Matthew,  7.  13 ;  a  Thessalonians,  i.  9 ;  a 
Peter,  3.  16,  &c.  This  is  the  penal  "  death  "  of  our  section,  and  in 
this  view  of  it  we  retain  its  proper  sense.  Life  —  as  a  state  of 
enjoyment  of  the  favour  of  God,  of  pure  fellowship  with  Him,  and 
voluntary  subjection  to  Him — is  a  blighted  thing  from  the  moment 
that  sin  is  found  in  the  creature's  skirts:  in  that  sense,  the  threat- 
ening, "  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surelv  die," 
was  carried  into  immediate  effect  in  the  case  of  Adam  when  he 
fell,  who  was  thenceforward  "dead  while  he  lived."  Such  are  all 
his  posterity  from  their  birth.  The  separation  of  soul  and  body 
in  temporal  death  carries  the  sinner's  "destruction"  a  stage 
further,  dissolving  his  connection  with  that  world  out  of  which  he 
extracted  a  pleasurable,  though  unblest,  existence,  and  ushering 
him  into  the  presence  of  his  Judge — first  as  a  disembodied  spirit, 
but  ultimately  in  the  body  too,  in  an  enduring  condition  —  "to  be 
punished  (and  this  is  the  final  state)  with  eterlastin^  destruction 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  His  power." 
This  final  extinction  in  soul  and  body  of  all  that  constitutes  life, 
but  yet  eternal  consciousness  of  a  blighted  existence — this,  in 
its  amplest  and  most  awful  sense,  is  "death."  Not  that  Adam 
understood  all  that.  It  is  enough  that  He  understood  "  the  day" 
of  his  disobedience  to  be  the  terminating  period  of  his  blissful 
"life."  In  that  simple  idea  was  wrapt  up  all  the  rest.  But  that 
he  should  comprehend  its  details  was  not  necessary.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  suppose  all  that  to  be  intended  in  every  passage  of 
Scripture  where  the  word  occurs.  Enough  that  all  we  have 
described  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  things  and  will  be  realized  in  as 
many  as  are  not  the  happy  subjects  of  the  Reign  of  Grace. 
Beyond  doubt,  the  whole  of  this  is  intended  in  such  sublime  and 
comprehensive  passages  as  this :  "  God  .  . .  gave  His  .  . .  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  tnight  not  pkrisu,  but  lusve  everlasting 
LIFE "  (John,  3.  16).  And  should  not  the  untold  horrors  of  that 
"  DEATH  "  —  already  "  reigning  over  "  all  that  are  not  in  Christ,  and 
hastening  to  its  consummation  —  quicken  our  flight  into  "the 
second  Adam,"  that  having  "  received  the  abundance  of  grace  and 
of  the  gift  of  righteousness,  we  may  reign  in  life  by  the  One* 
Jesus  Christ." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

I-II.  The  Bearing  of  Justification  by  Grace  upon  a  Houf 
Life.  i.  What,  &C.  —  The  subject  of  this  thinl  division  of  our 
epistle  announces  itself  at  once  in  the  opening  question,  "  Shall 
we  (or,  as  the  true  reading  is, '  May  we,  *  Are  we  to  *)  continue  in 
sin,  that  grace  may  abound  T  Had  the  apostle^s  doctrine  been 
that  salvation  depends  in  any  degree  upon  our  good  works,  no 
such  objection  to  it  could  have  been  made.  Against  the  doctrine 
of  a  purely  gratuitous  justification,  the  objection  is  plausible ;  nor 
has  there  ever  been  an  age  in  which  it  has  not  been  urged.  That 
it  was  brought  against  the  apostles,  we  know  from  ch.  3.  8 ;  and 
we  gather  from   Galatians,  5.  13 ;  i  Peter.  3.   16 ;  Jude,  4,  that 
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some  did  give  occasion  to  the  charge  ;  but  that  it  was  a  total  per- 
version of  the  doctrine  of  Grace  the  apostle  here  proceeds  to  show. 

3.  Sod  forbid— **  That  be  far  from  us;"  the  instincts  of  the  new 
creature  revolting  at  the  thought.  How  Shall  we  that  are  dead, 
Ho.  — *  /iV.,  and  more  forcibly,  "  we  who  died  to  sin  (as  presently  to 
be  explained),  how  shall  we  live  any  loneer  therein  T    3.  Know 

ye  not  that  eo  many  of  us  as  were  baiitlzed  unto  Jesns  Christ  (Cf. 
I  Corinthians,  10.  a)  were  baptized  Into  his  death  7— sealed  with 

the  seal  of  heaven,  and  as  it  were  formally  entered  and  articled, 
to  all  the  ^<yi4r/f/j  and  all  the  obligations  of  Christian  discipleship 
in  general,  and  of  His  death  in  particular.  And  since  He  was 
'*  made  sin  "  and  "  a  curse  for  us  "  (a  Corinthians,  5.  ai ;  Galati- 
ans,  5.  13),  **  bearing  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,"  and 
"  rising  again  for  our  justification,"  (ch.  4.  35  ;  i  Peter,  3.  34),  our 
whole  sinful  case  and  condition,  thus  taken  up  into  His  person, 
has  been  brought  to  an  end  in  His  death.  Whoso,  then  has  been 
baptized  into  Christ's  death  has  formally  surrendered  the  whole 
state  and  life  of  sin,  as  in  Christ  a  dead  thing.  He  has  sealed 
himself  to  be  not  only  "  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him,'*  but 
**a  new  creature  ;"  and  as  he  cannot  be  in  Christ  to  the  one  effect 
and  not  to  the  other,  for  they  are  one  thing,  he  has  bidden  fare- 
well by  baptism  into  Christ's  death  to  his  entire  connection  with 
sin.  "How,*'  then,  "  can  he  live  any  longer  therein?"  The  two 
things  are  as  contradictory  in  the  fact  as  they  are  in  the  terms. 

4.  Tberefbre  we  are  (rather  "were,** — it  being  a  past  act,  com- 
pleted at  once)  buried  with  him,  by  baptism  into  death  — (The 

comma  we  have  placed  after  "  him  **  will  show  what  the  sense  is.. 
It  is  not,  "  By  baptism  we  are  buried  with  him  into  death,'*  which 
makes  no  sense  at  all  ;  but  "  By  baptism  with  him  into  death  we 
are  buried  with  Him  ;'*  in  other  words,  "  by  the  same  baptism 
which  publicly  enters  us  into  His  deaths  we  are  made  partak- 
ers of  His  burial  also.*'  To  leave  a  dead  body  unburied  is 
represented,  alike  in  heathen  authors  as  in  Scripture,  as  the 
greatest  indignity  (Revelation,  11.  8,  9).  It  was  fitting,  there- 
fore, that  Christ,  after  "dying  for  our  sins  according  to  the 
Scriptures,"  should  "  descend  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  " 
(Ephesians,  4.  9).  As  this  was  the  last  and  lowest  step  of  His  hu- 
miliation, so  it  was  the  honourable  dissolution  of  His  last  link  of 
connection  with  that  life  which  He  laid  down  for  us ;  and  we,  in 
being  "  buried  with  Him  by  our  baptism  into  his  death,"  have,  by 
this  public  act,  severed  our  last  link  of  connection  with  that  whole 
sinful  condition  and  life  which  Christ  brought  to  an  end  in  His 

death,   that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  from  tne  dead  by  the  glory 

of  the  Father — i.  ^.,  by  such  a  forth-putting  of  the  Father's /^tevf 
as  was  the  effulgence  of  His  whole  glory,    even  SO  we  also  (as 

risen  to  a  new  life  with  Him)  sbonid  walk  In  newness  of  life.    But 

what  is  that  "newness?"  Surely  if  our  old  life,  now  dead  and 
buried  with  Christ,  was  wholly  Sinful,  the  nnv^  to  which  we  rise 
with  the  risen  Saviour,  must  be  altogether  a  holy  life ;  so  that 
every  time  we  go  back  to  "those  things  whereof  we  are  now 
ashamed  "  (?/.  ai)  we  belie  our  resurrection  with  Christ  to  newness 
of  life^and  "forget  that  we  have  been  purged  from  our  old  sins'*> 
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12  Peter,  i.  9).  Whether  the  mode  of  baptism  by  immersion  be 
nUuded  to  in  this  verse  as  a  kind  of  symbolical  burial  and  resur- 
rection, does  not  seem  to  us  of  much  consequence.  Many  inter- 
preters think  it  is*  ahd  it  may  be  so.  But  as  it  is  not  clear  that 
baptism  in  apostolic  times  was  exclusively  by  immersion  (see 
A^s,  2.  41)  so  sp9 inkling  zxid.  toashing  2Lie  indifferently  used  in  the 
New  Testament  to  express  the  cleansing  efficacy  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus.  And  just  as  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  got  virtue 
out  of  Christ  by  simply  touching  Him,  so  the  essence  of  baptism 
seems  to  lie  in  the  simple  contact  of  the  element  with  the  body, 
symbolising  living  contact  with  Christ  crucified ;  the  mode  and 
extent  of  suffusion  being  indifferent  and  variable  with  climate  and 

circumstances).    5.  For  if  we  have  been  planted  tonether — Ht., 

"have  become  formed  together."    (The  word  is  used  here  only.) 

in  tlie  likenese  of  hie  deain  we  ehali  lie  aleo  In  the  likenees  of  hie 

resurrection — ^.^.,'*  Since  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  are 
inseparable  in  their  efficacy,  union  with  Him  in  the  one  carries 
with  it  participation  in  the  other,  for  privileges  and  for  dnty  alike." 
Ttkt  future  tense  is  used  of  participation  in  His  resurrection,  lie- 
cause  this  is  but  partially  realized  in  the  present  state  (see  ch.  5. 
19).  6,  7.  Knowing  this,  &C.  —  The  apostle  now  grows  more  defi- 
nite and  vivid  in  expressing  the  sin-destroying  efficacy  of  our 
union  with  the  crucified  Saviour,  that  onr  Old  man — q.  d^  "our 
old  selves/'  i,  e.^  **  all  that  we  were  in  our  old  unregenerate  condi- 
tion, before  union  with  Christ "  (Cf.  Colossians,  3. 9,  zo ;  Ephestans» 
4. 22-24 ;  Oalatians,  2.  20 ;  5.  24  ;  6.  r4X  is<rather  *'  was  ")  emoHletf 
with  him  (in  order)  that  the  body  of  sin-— not  a  figure  for  *'  the 
mass  of  sin ;"  nor  the  "  material  body**  considered  as  the  seat  of 
sin,  which  it  is  not ;  but  (as  we  judge)  for  "  sin  as  it  dwells  in  us 
in  our  present  embodied  state,  under  the  law  of  the  fall."    miollt  bO 

destroyed  (in  Christ's  death),  (to  the  end)  that  henoolbrw  we 
shonio  not  serve  (or  "be  in  bondage  to '^  sin.    For  he  that  is 

dead  (rather  "  hath  died  ")  Is  freed  C'  hath  been  set  free  ")  frwn  sin 
—  /r/.,  "justified,"  " acquitted,"  " got  his  discharge  from  sin." 
As  death  dissolves  all  claims,  so  the  whole  claim  of  sin,  not  only 
to  "  reign  unto  death,"  but  to  keep  its  victims  in  sinful  bondage, 
have  been  discharged  once  for  all  by  the  believer's  penal  death  in 
the  death  of  Christ ;  so  that  he  is  no  longer  a  "  debtor  to  the  flesh 
to  live  after  the  flesh  "  (ch.  8.  12).    8.  Now  if  WO  be  dead  ("  if  we 

died")  with  Christ, &.O.— See  on  v.  5.  9-1 1.  Christ  beino  raised 
from  the  dead  dieth  no  more:  death  hath  no  mere  dominion  over 

bim — Though  Christ's  death  was,  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  a 
^roluntaiy  act  (James,  la  17,  18 ;  Acts,  2.  24),  that  voluntaixy 
surrender  gave  death  such  rightful  *'  dominion  over  Him "  as 
dissolved  its  dominion  over  us.  But  this  once  past,  "death 
hath,"  even  in  tl»t  sense,  "  dominion  over  him  no  more."  For 
In  that  he  died,  be  died  nntO  (1.  ^.,  in  obedience  to  the  claims  of) 

death  onoe  (for  all);  but  in  that  be  iivetb,  be  iivetb  anto  (in 

obedience  to  the  claims  of)  6od— There  never,  indeed,  was  a 
^me  when  Christ  did  not  "  live  unto  God."  But  in  the  days  of 
His  flesh  he  did  so  under  the  continual  burden  of  sin  "  laid  on 
Him  "  (Isaiah,  53.  6 ;  2  Corinthians,  5.  si) ;  whereas,  now  that^Hs 
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has  *'put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself/'  He  *Mivetli 
unto  God,"  the  acquitted  and  accepted  Surety,  unchallenged  and 
unclouded  by  the  claims  of  sin.    Likewi86  (even  as  your  Lotd 

Himself)  reoKon  ye  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  ("  dead  on  the 
one  hand")  uiito  sin,  but  alivs  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ—- 

(The  words,  "  our  Lord,"  at  the  close  of  this  verse,  are  ^vanting  im 
the  best  MSS). —  J^oie  (i)  "  Antinomi^nism  is  not  only  an  error; 
it  is  a  falsehood  and  a  slander."  [Hodge.]  That  "  we  should 
continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound,"  not  only  is  never  the 
deliberate  sentiment  of  any  real  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
grace,  but  is  abhorrent  to  every  Christian  mind  as  a  monstrous 
abuse  of  the  most  glorious  of  all  truths  {v,  i).  (2)  As  the  deatli 
of  Christ  is  not  only  the  expiation  of  guilt,  but  the  death  of  sia 
itself  in  all  who  are  vitally  united  to  Him ;  so  the  resurrectioa 
of  Christ  is  the  resurrection  of  believers,  not  onlv  to  acceptance 
with  God  but  to  newness  of  life  (v,  2-1 1).  (3)  In  the  light  of  these 
two  truths,  let  all  who  name  the  name  of  Christ  "  examine  them- 
selves whether  they  be  in  the  faith." 

12-23.  What  Practical  Use  Believers  should  Make  of 
THEIR  Death  to  Sin  and  Life  to  God  through  Union  to 
the  Crucified  Saviour.  Not  content  with  showing  that  this 
doctrine  has  no  tendency  to  relax  the  obligations  to  a  holy  life,  the 
apostle  here  proceeds  to  enforce  these  obligations.  12.  Let  Bit 
Sin  therefore  (as  a  Master)  reign  —  (The  reader  will  observe  that 
wherever  in  this  section  the  words  "  Sin,"  '*  Obedience,"  "  Right- 
eousness," '* Uncleanness,"  "Iniquity,"  are  figuratively  used,  10 
represent  a  Master,  they  are  here  printed  in  capitals,  to  make  this 
manifest  to  the  eye,  and  so  save  explanation.)    in  your  RlorUI 

body,  that  ye  shouid  obey  it  (sin)  in  the  lusts  thereof— **  the  lusts 

of  the  body,"  as  the  Greek  makes  evident.  (The  other  reading; 
perhaps  the  true  one,  "  that  ye  should  obey  the  lusts  thereof,* 
comes  to  the  same  thing.)  The  "  body  "  is  here  viewed  as  the  in- 
strument by  which  all  the  sins  of  the  heart  become  facts  of  the 
outward  life,  and  as  itself  the  seat  of  the  lower  appetites ;  and  it  is 
called  "  our  mortal  body,"  probably  to  remind  us  how  unsuitable 
is  this  reign  of  sin  in  those  who  are  "  alive  from  the  dead."  Bm 
the  reign  here  meant  is  the  unchecked  dominion  of  sin  within  usl 
lu  outward  acts  are  next  referred  to.     13.  Neither  yield  yo  yoir 

■sabers  instruaents  of  unrighteousness  unto  Sin:  but  yidi 
yourselves  (this  is  the  great  surrender)  unto  God  as  thoso  that  art 
alive  froa  the  dead,  and  (as  the  fruit  of  this)  your  meabers  (till 
now  prostituted  to  sin)  Instruaonts  of  righteousness  unto  600— 

But  what  if  indwelling  sin  should  prove  too  strong  for  us?     The 

reply  is:  But  it  will  not.  14.  Fof  $in  shall  not  nave  doainioa 
over  you  (as  the  slaves  of  a  tyrant  lord) :  for  ye  are  not  under  the 

law,  But  under  grace — The  force  of  this  glorious  assurance  can 
only  be  felt  by  observing  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests.  To  be 
"under  the  law"  is,  first,  to  be  under  its  claim  to  entire  obedi- 
ence ;  and  so,  next,  under  its  curse  for  the  breach  of  these.  And 
as  all  power  to  obey  can  reach  the  sinner  only  through  Grace^ 
of  which  the  law  knows  nothing,  it  follows  that  to  be  **  under 
the  law"  is  finally,  to  be  shut  up  under  an  inability  to  ketp  i% 
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and,  consequently,  to  be  the  fuslpUss  slave  of  sift.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  be  "under  grace,"  is  to  be  under  the  glorious  canopy 
and  saving  effects  of  that  "grace  which  reigns  through  right- 
eousness unto  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord** 
-(see  ch.  5.  20,  21).  The  curse  of  the  law  has  been  com- 
pletely lifted  from  off  them  ;  they  are  made  "the  righteousness  of 
God  in  him  ;"  and  they  are  "  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ* 
So  that,  as  when  they  were  "  under  the  law,"  Sin  could  not  but  have 
dominion  over  them,  so  now  that  they  are  "under  grace,"  Sin 
cannot  but  be  subdued  under  them.  If  before.  Sin  resistlessly  tri- 
umphed, Grace  will  now  be  more  than  conqueror.  15, 16.  What 
then  7 . . .  Know  ye  not  (it  is  a  dictate  of  common  sense)  thai  tO 

whom  ye  yield  yourselves  servants  to  obey  (with  the  view  of  obey- 
ing  him),  his  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey  (to  whom  ye  yield 

that  obedience);  whetnor  Of  Sin  untO  death  — f.  e„  ** issuing  in 
death,"  in  the  awful  sense  of  ch.  8. 6,  as  the  sinner's  final  condition, 
or  of  Obedience  unto  righteousness  — t.  e.,  obedience  resulting  in 
a  righteous  character,  as  the  enduring  condition  of  the  servant  of 
new  Obedience  (i  John,  2.  17:  John,  8.  34;  2  Peter,  2.  19;  Mat- 
thew, 6.  24).    17.  But  God  be  tnanlied,  that  ye  were  the  servants 

0f  Sin — I.  ^.,  that  this  is  a  state  of  things  now  past  and  gone. 

Iiut  ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart  that  form  of  dootrine  which 

was  delivered  you  —  rather  {Margin),  "  whereunto  ve  were  deliv- 
ered," or  cast,  as  in  a  mould.  The  idea  is,  that  the  teaching  to 
which  they  had  heartily  yielded  themselves  had  stamped  its  own 
impress  upon  them.  18.  Being  then  —  "  And  being,"  it  is  the  con- 
tinuation and  conclusion  of  the  preceding  sentence  *  not  a  new 

one.    made  free  from  Sin,  ye  became  the  servants  of  ("  servants 

to  ")  Righteousness.  The  case  is  one  of  emancipation  from  entire 
servitude  to  one  Master  to  entire  servitude  (o  another,  whose 
property  we  are  (see  ch.  1. 1).  There  is  no  middle  state  of  per- 
sonal independence  ;  for  which  we  were  nevA  made,  and  to  which 
we  have  no  claim.  When  we  would  not  that  God  should  reign 
over  us,  we  were  in  righteous  judgment  "  sold  under  Sin,"  now 
being  through  grace  "  made  free  from  Sin,"  it  is  only  to  become 
*' servants  to  Righteousness,"  which  is  our  true  freedom.    19.  I 

spealc  after  the  manner  of  men  (descending,  for  illustration,  to 
the  level  of  common  affairs)  because  of  th3  infirmity  of  your  flesh 

(the  weakness  of  your  spiritual  apprehension);  fbr  aS  yS  hSVO 
yielded — "as  ye  yielded,"  the  thing  being  viewed  as  now  past 

your  members  servants  to  Uncleanness  and  to  Iniquity  unto  (the 
practice  of)  iniquity ;  even  so  now  yield  your  memoers  servants 

to  Righteousness  unto  holiness  —  rather  "  unto  (the  attainment  of) 
Sanctification,"  as  the  same  w6rd  is  rendered  in  2  Thessalonians, 
2.  13;  I  Corinthians,  i.  30;  i  Peter,  i.  2  —  q,  d.,  "Looking  back 
upon  the  heartim^ss  with  which  ye  served  Sin,  and ,  the  lengths  ye 
went  to  be  stimulated  now  to  like  zeal  and  like  exuberance  in  the 

service  of  a  better  Master."    20.  For  when  yo  were  the  servants 

<**  were  servants  ")  of  Sin,  yS  were  free  from  (rather,  "  in  respect 
of")  Righteousness  —  Difficulties  have  been  made  about  this  clause 
where  none  exist.  The  import  of  it  appears  clearly  to  be  this  :-— 
"Since  no  servant  can  serve  *  two  masters.'  much  less  whQ|-c  theit 
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interests  come  into  deadly  collision,  and  «$ach.  demands  the  whole 
man,  so,  while  ye  were  in  the  service  of  Sin»  ye  were  in  no  proper 
sense  the  servants  of  Righteousness,  and  never  did  it  one  act  of 
real  service ;  whatever  might  be  your  conviction  of  the  claims 
of  Righteousness,  your  real  services  were  all  and  always  given  to 
Sin :  Thus  had  ye  full  proof  of  the  nature  and  advantages  of  Sin's 
service."  The  searching  question  with  which  this  is  followed  up» 
shows  that  this  is  the  meaning.    21.  What  fruit  had  ye  then  (ia 

those  things)  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed  7  for  the  end  of  those 

things  Is  death  —  What  permanent  advaniage^  and  what  abiding 
satisfaction^  have  those  things  yielded  ?  The  apostle  answers  his 
own  question: — "Abiding  satisfaction,  did  I  ask?  They  have 
left  only  a  sense  of  ^ shame*  Permanent  advantage?  *The 
end  of  them  is  deaths "  By  saying  they  were  "  now  ashamed,** 
he  makes  it  plain  that  he  is  not  referring  to  that  disgust  at 
themselves,  and  remorse  of  conscience  by  which  those  who 
are  the  most  helplessly  "sold  under  sin"  are  often  stung 
to  the  quick ;  but  that  ingenuous  feeling  of  self-reproach, 
which  pierces  and  weighs  down  the  children  of  God,  as-  they 
think  of  the  dishonour  which  their  past  life  did  to  His  namc» 
the  ingratitude  it  displayed,  the  violence  it  did  to  their  own*  coa- 
science,  its  deadening  and  degrading  effects,  and  the  death  — 
"  the  second  death  "  —  to  which  it  was  dragging  them  down,  when 
mere  Grace  arrested  them.  (On  the  sense  of  "  death "  here,  see 
ch.  5.  12-21,  note  3,  and  v.  16;  see,  also.  Revelation,  21.  8.  —  The 
change  proposed  in  the  pointing  of  this  verse  :  "  What  fruit  had 
ye  then?  things  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed"  [Luther, 
Tholuck,  De  Wette,  Philippi,  Alford,  &c.],  seems  unnatural 
and  uncalled  for.  The  ordinary  pointing  has  at  least  powerful 
support.  [Chrysostom,  Calvin,  Beza,  Grotius,  Bengel,  Stuart» 
Fritzsche.]  )    22.  But  now — as  if  to  get  awav  from  such  a  subject 

were  unspeakable  relief — being  made  free  mm  Sin,  and  beoone 

servants  to  God  (in  the  absolute  sense  intended  throughout  all 
this  passage),  ye  liave  (not "  ought  to  have,"  but  "  do  have,^  in  point 
of  fact)  your  fruit  unto  holiness  — "sanctification/'  as  in  v.  19.; 
meaning  that  permanently  holy  state  and  character  which  is  built  up 
out  of  the  whole  "  fruits  of  righteousness,"  which  believers  sue* 
cessively  bring  forth.    They  "have  their  fruit "  unto  this,  i,  e.,  all 

going  toward  this  blessed  result,    and  the  end  everlasting  life  — 

As  the  final  state  of  the  justified  believer ;  the  beatific  experience 
not  only  of  complete  exemption  from  the  fall  with  all  its  effects^ 
but  of  the  perfect  life  of  acceptance  with  God  and  conformity  t» 
His  likeness,  of  unveiled  access  to  Him,  and  ineffable  fellowshii^ 
with   Him   through  all  duration.     23.  For  the  wages  of  sin  is 

death ;  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  ("  in  ")  Jesus 

Christ  our  Lord  —  This  cgncluding  verse — as  pointed  as  it  is 
brief — contains  the  marrow,  the  most  fine  gold,  of  the  gospel. 
As  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  feels  it  to  be  his  due — 
his  own  of  right  —  so  is  death  the  due  of  sin,  the  wages  the  sinner 
has  well  wrought  for,  his  own.  But  "  eternal  life  "  is  in  no  sense 
or  degree  the  wages  of  our  righteousness ;  we  do  nothing  what- 
ever to  earn  or  become  entitled  to  it,  and  never  can  ^  it  is.  there- 
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fore,  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  ''the  Girr  op  god."  Grace 
icigns  in  the  bestowal  of  it  in  every  case,  and  that  "in  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord/'  as  the  righteous  Channel  of  it.  In  view  of  this, 
who  that  hath  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious  can  refrain  from 
■qring,  "  Unto  Him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in 
His  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and 
His  Father,  to  Him  be  glonr  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen!"  (Revelation,  i.  5,  0.) — Note  (i)  As  the  most  effectual 
nfutation  of  the  oft-repeated  calumny,  that  the  doctrine  of  salva^ 
tion  by  grace  encourages  to  continue  in  sin,  is  the  holy  life  of 
those  who  profess  it,  let  such  ever  feel  that  the  highest  service 
diey  can  render  to  that  Grace  which  is  all  their  hope,  is  to  "  jrield 
lliemselves  unto  God,  as  those  that  are  alive  from  the  dead,  and 
tiieir  members  instruments  of  righteousness  unto  God  "  (z^.  12, 13). 
By  so  doing  they  will  "  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish 
sen,"  secure  their  own  peace,  carry  out  the  end  of  their  calling, 
and  give  substantial  glory  to  Him  that  loved  them.  (2)  The 
fondamental  principle  of  gospel-obedience  is  as  original  as  it  is 
divinely  rational :  that  "  we  are  set  free  from  the  law  in  order  to 
keep  it,  and  are  brought  graciously  under  servitude  to  the  law  in 
order  to  be  free"  (v.  14, 15,  18).  So  long  as  we  know  no  principle 
cf  obedience  but  the  terrors  of  the  law,  which  condemns  all  the 
hfeakers  of  it,  and  knows  nothing  whatever  of  grace  either  to 
pardon  the  guilty,  or  to  purify  the  stained,  we  are  ^ut  up  under  a 
moral  impossibility  of  genuine  and  acceptable  obedience ;  whereas 
when  Grace  lifts  us  out  of  this  state,  and  through  union  to 
a  righteous  surety,  brings  us  into  a  state  of  conscious  reconcilia- 
tion and  loving  surrender  of  heart  to  a  God  of  salvation,  we  lift- 
■lediately  feel  the  glorious  liberty  to  be  koly^  and  the  assurance 
ihat  "sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  us"  is  as  sweet  to  our 
lenewed  tastes  and  aspirations  as  the  ground  of  it  is  felt  to  be 
irm,  "  because  we  are  not  under  the  Law,  but  under  Grace." 
'(3)  As  this  most  momentous  of  all  transitions  in  the  history  of 
a  man  is  wholly  of  God^s  free  grace,  the  change  should  never  be 
Ihought,  spoken,  or  written  of,  but  with  lively  thanksgiving  to 
Him  who  so  loved  us  {v,  17).  (4)  Christians  in  the  service  of  God, 
ibould  emulate  their  former  selves  in  the  zeal  and  steadiness  with 
which  they  served  sin,  and  the  length  to  which  they  went  in  it  (t^ 
I9)>  (5)  1^0  stimulate  this  holy  rivalry,  let  us  often  "look  back  to 
the  rock  whence  we  were  hewn,  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  we 
were  digged,"  in  search  of  the  enduring  advantages  and  permanent 
satisfaction  which  the  service  of  sin  yielded  ;  and  when  we  find  to 
our  "shame"  only  gall  and  wormwood,  let  us  follow  a  godless 
Kfe  to  its  proper  "  end,"  until,  finding  ourselves  in  the  territories 
•f"  death,"  we  are  fain  to  hasten  back  to  survey  the  service  of 
Righteousness,  that  new  Master  of  all  believers,  and  find  Him 
leading  us  sweetly  into  abiding  "holiness,"  and  landing  us  at 
length  in  "everlasting  life"  (».  20-22).  (6)  Death  and  life  are 
before  all  men  who  hear  the  Gospel ;  the  one,  the  natural  issue 
and  proper  reward  of  sin  ;  the  other,  the  absolutely  free  "  gift 
HP  god'  to  sinners  "  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  And  as  the  one 
is  the  cofuciaus  sense  of  the  hopeless  loss  of  all  blissful  existence^ 
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80  the  other  is  the  conscious  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  thit 
constitutes  a  rational  creature's  highest  **life'*  for  evermore  {v.  23). 
Ye  that  read  or  hear  these  words,  "  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to 
record  this  day  against  you,  that  I  have  set  before  you  life  and 
death,  blessing  and  cursing,  therefore  choose  life,  that  both  thos 
and  thy  seed  mav  live  !"    (Deuteronomy,  30. 19.) 


CHAPTER  VII. 

1-25.  Same  Subject  Continued.  1-6.  Relation  of  believers  U 
the  Law  and  to  Christ,  Recurring  to  the  statement  of  ch.  6.  14, 
that  believers  are  "  not  under  the  law  but  under  grace,"  the  apos- 
tle here  shows  how  this  change  is  brought  about,  and  what  holjr 

consequences  follow  from  it.    i.  I  speak  to  them  that  koow  tUt 

law  (of  Moses) — to  whom,  though  not  themselves  Jews  (see  ck. 
1. 13),  the  Old  Testament  was  familiar.     2,  3.  If  her  hueband  iw 

flead  C die")-— So  V.  3.    she  be  married— "joined."   So  v,  4. 

4.  Wherefore  • . .  ye  also  are  beoome  dead  (rather, "  were  slain  *^ 
to  the  law  by  the  body  of  Christ—  through  His  slain  body.   The 

apostle  here  departs  from  his  usual  word  "died,"  using  the  mote 
expressive  phrase  "  were  slain,"  to  make  it  clear  that  he  meaat 
their  being  "  crucified  with  Christ "  (as  expressed  in  ch.  6.  3-6,  sum! 

Galatians,  2. 20).  that  vo  should  be  married  to  another,  even  t» 
kim  that  is  ("  was  ")  raised  from  the  dead  (to  the  intent)  that,  wt 
should  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God — It  has  been  thought  that  the 
apostle  should  here  have  said  that  "  the  law  died  to  us,"  not "  we 
to  the  law,"  but  that  he  purposely  inverted  the  figure  to  avoid  the 
harshness  to.Jewish  ears  of  the  death  of  the  law,  [Chrysostoii; 
Calvin,  Hodge,  Philippi,  &c.]  But  this  is  to  mistake  the  apos- 
tle's design  in  employing  this  figure,  which  was  merely  to  illus- 
trate the  general  principle  that "  death  dissolves  legal  obligation^ 
It  was  essential  to  his  argument  that  we^  not  the  law,  should  be 
the  dying  party,  since  it  is  we  that  are  "  crucified  with  Christ,* 
and  not  the  law.  This  death  dissolves  our  marriage  obliga- 
tion to  the  law,  leaving  us  at  liberty  to  contract  a  new  relation — 
to  be  joined  to  the  Risen  One,  in  order  to  spiritual  fruitfulness  to 
the  glory  of  God.  [Beza,  Olshausen,  Meyer,  Alford,  &c.]  The 
coniusion,  then,  is  in  the  expositors,  not  the  text ;  and  it  has  arisen 
from  not  observing  that,  like  Jesus  Himself,  believers  are  here 
▼iewed  as  having  a  double  life — the  old  sin-condemned  life,  which 
they  lay  down  with  Christ,  and  the  new  life  of  acceptance  and  holi« 
ness  to  which  they  rise  with  their  Surety  and  Head ;  and  all  the  issues 
of  this  new  life,  in  Christian  obedience,  are  regarded  as  the  "  fruit* 
of  this  blessed  union  to  the  Risen  One.  How  such  holy  fruitful- 
ness was  impossible  before  our  union  to  Christ  is  next  declared. 

5.  For  when  we  were  in  the  flesh  —  in  our  unregenerate  state,  as 
we  came  into  the  world  (see  John,  3.  6 ;  and  ch.  8.  5-9).    the  motions 

—  ''passions''  {Margin)^  "affections"  (as  in  Galatians,  5.  24),  or 
"stirrings."  [Revised  Vbrsion.1  of  Sins  —  t.  ^.,  "prompting  to 
the  commission  of  sins."  whion  were  by  the  law  — by  occasion 
of  the  law,  which  fretted,  irritated  our  inward  corruption  by  its 
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prohibitions  (see  v.  7.9).  did  work  in  our  members— the  mem- 
bers  of  the  body,  as  the  instruments  by  which  these  inward  stir- 
rings find-vent  in  action,  and  become  facts  of  the  life  (see  ch.  6.  6). 
to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  deatti  —  death  in  the  sense  of  ch.  6.  21. 
Thus  hopeless  is  all  holy  fruit  before  union  to  Christ.   6.  But  HOW 

—  See  the  same  expression  in  ch.  6.  23,  and  Cf.  James,  i.  15. 
-we  are  deiivered  from  the  iaw  — The  word  is  the  same  which,  in 
ch.  6.  6,  and  elsewhere,  is  rendered  "destroyed/'  and  is  but  an- 
other way  of  saying  (as  in  v,  4)  that  **  we  were  slcUn  to  the  law  by 
the  body  of  Christ,'*  language  which,  though  harsh  to  the  ear,  is 
designed  and  fitted  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  violence  of  that 
death  of  the  Cross,  by  which,  as  by  a  deadly  wrench,  we  are 

**  delivered  from  the  law."   that  being  dead  wherein  we  were  held 

—  It  is  now  universally  agreed  that  the  true  reading  here  is,  "  being 
dead  to  that  wherein  we  were  held."  The  received  reading  has 
no  authority  whatever,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  strain  of  the 
argument ;  for  the  death  spoken  of,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  the 
iatus^  but  our's,  through  union  with  the  crucified  Saviour,    that 

we  should  ("  so  as  to,"  or "  so  that  we  '*)  serve  in  newness  of  spirit 
("in  the  newness  of  the  spirit")  ano  not  In  the  oldness  or  the 

letter — not  in  our  old  way  of  literal,  mechanical  obedience  to  the 
Divine  law,  as  a  set  of  external  rules  of  conduct,  and  without  any 
reference  to  the  state  of  our  hearts  ;  but  in  that  new  way  of  spirit- 
ual obedience  which,  through  union  to  the  risen  Saviour,  we  have 
learned  to  render  (Cf.  ch.  2.  29  ;  2  Corinthians,  3.  6).  7-25.  False 
inferences  regarding  the  law  repelled.    And  first,  v.  7-13,  in  the  case 

x>t  the  UNREGENERATE.    7, 8.  Whst . . .  thou  7  Is  tho  law  sin  ?  6od 

forbid  I — q.  d,t  "  I  have  said  that,  when  we  were  in  the  flesh,  the 
iaw  stirred  our  inward  corruption,  and  was  thus  the  occasion  of 
deadly  fruit.  Is  then  the  law  to  blame  for  this?  Far  from  us  be 
such  a  thought."  Nay — "On  the  contrary"  (as  in  ch.  8.  37;  i 
Corinthians,  12.  22 :  Greek),    I  had  not  known  sin  but  by  the  law 

—  It  is  important  to  fix  what  is  meant  by  "  sin "  here.  It  certainly 
is  not "  the  general  nature  of  sin  "  [Alford,  &c.],  though  it  be  true 
that  this  is  learned  from  the  law ;  for  such  a  sense  will  not  suit 
what  is  said  of  it  in  the  following  verses,  where  the  meaning  is  the 
same  as  here.  The  only  meaning  which  suits  all  that  is  said  of  it 
in  this  place  is  "  \\ie  principle  of  sin  in  the  heart  of  fallen  man."  The 
-sense,  then,  is  this :  "  It  was  by  means  of  the  law  that  I  came  to 
"know  what  a  virulence  and  strength  of  sinful  propensity  I  had 
within  me."  The  existence  of  this  it  did  not  need  the  law  to  reveal 
tQ  him ;  for  even  the  heathens  recognized  and  wrote  of  it.  But  die 
dreadful  nature  and  desperate  power  of  it  the  law  alone  discov- 
ered—  in  the  way  now  to  be  described,  fbr  I  had  not  known  lost 
except,  &0.  —  Here  the  same  Greek  word  is  unfortunately  renderea 
by  the  three  different  English  ones — "lust,"  "covet,"  "concupis- 
cence"—  which  obscures  the  meaning.  By  using  the  word  "Inst" 
only,  in  the  wide  sense  of  all  "  irregular  desire,"  or  every  out-going 
of  the  heart  toward  any  thing  forbidden,  the  sense  will  best  be 
^brought  out ;  thus :  "  For  I  had  not  known  lust,  except  the  law 
had  said.  Thou  shalt  not  lust:  But  sin,  taking  (" having  taken  ") 
occasion  by  the  commandment  (that  one  which  forbids  it)  wrought 
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in  me  in  aM  manner  of  lusting."  This  gives  a  deeper  view  of  the  tenth 
commandment  than  the  mere  words  suggest.  The  apostle  saw  in 
it  the  prohibition  not  only  of  desire  after  certain  things  there  specified^ 
but  of  *'  desire  after  etfery  thing  divinely  forbidden  /*  in  other 
words,  all  *Musting"  or  "irregular  desire.  It  was  this  which 
"he  had  not  known  but  by  the  law."  The  law  forbidding  all 
such  desire  so  stirred  his  corruption  that  it  wrought  in  him  "  all 
manner  of  lusting"  desire  of  every  sort  after  what  was  forbidden. 
For  without  the  law — i.  e,,  before  its  extensive  demands  and  pro- 
hibitions come  to  operate  upon  our  corrupt  nature,  sin  was 
(rather  '*  is")  dead  — i.  e,^  the  sinful  principle  of  our  nature  lies  so 
dormant,  so  torpid,  that  its  virulence  and  power  are  unknown  and 

to  ouf  feeling  it  is  as  good  as  "  dead."  9.  For  I  was  alive  with- 
out the  law  onoe — q.  ^.i  "in  the  days  of  my  ignorance,  when,  la 
this  sense,  a  stranger  to  the  law,  I  deemed  myself  a  righteous 
man,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  life  at  the  hand  of  God."  but  when 
the  COfflmandment  oame  —  forbidding  all  irregular  desire  ;  for  the 
apostle  sees  in  this  the  spirit  of  the  whole  law.  sin  revived — 
("came  to  life");  in  its  malignity  and  strength  it  unexpectedly 
revealed  itself  as  if  sprung  from  the  dead,  and  I  died — **  saw 
myself  in  the  eye  of  a  law  never  kept  and  not  to  be  kept,  a  dead 
man."    10,  11.  And  (thus)  the   commandment  which  was..» 

(designed)  to  (give)  life  (through  the  keeping  of  it)  I  found  tO  be 
unto  death  (through  breaking  it).    For  Sin  (my  sinful  nature),. 

taking  occasion  by  the  commandment,  deceived  me  (or  "  seduced 

me")—- drew  me  aside  into  the  verv  thing  which  the  command- 
ment forbade,  and  by  it  slew  me  —  discovered  me  to  myself  to  be 
a  condemned  and  gone  man  (Of.  v,  9,  "  I  died"),    13,  14.  Where- 

fbre  C*  so  that ")  the  law  is  C*  is  indeed  ")  oood,  and  the  command- 
ment (that  one  so  often  referred  to,  which  forbids  all  lustinff) 

holy  and  Just  and  pood.    Was  then  that  which  Is  good  made 

("  Hath  then  that  which  is  good  become  ")  death  unto  me  7  God 
rorbid — ^.  ^.,  **  does  the  blafne  of  my  death  lie  with  the  good  law? 
Away  with  such  a  thought."  But  sln  (became  death  unto  me  to 
the  end)  that  It  might  appear  sin  (that  it  might  be  seen  in  its  true 

ligiit),  working  death  In  (rather  "to")  me  by  that  which  is  good, 
tliatsin  by  the  commandment  might  become  exceedino  sinful — 

**  that  its  enormous  turpitude  might  stand  out  to  view  through  its 
turning  God's  holy,  just  and  good  law,  into  a  provocative  to  the 
Very  tiling  which  it  forbids."  So  much  for  th^  law  in  relation  to 
the  unregeneratiy  of  whom  the  apostle  takes  himself  as  the  example  : 
First,  in  his  ignorant,  self-satisfied  condition;  next,  under 
humbling  discoveries  of  his  inability  to  keep  the  law  through 
inward  contrariety  to  it ;  finally,  as  self-condemned  and  already  in 
law,  a  dead  man.  Some  inquire  to  what  period  of  his  recorded 
histoiy  these  circumstances  relate.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  they  were  wrought  into  such  conscious  and  explicit  dis- 
covery at  any  period  ofhis  history  before  he  **  met  the  Lord  in  the 
way  Y  and  though,  *' amidst  the  multitude  ofhis  thoughts  within 
him**  during  his  memorable  three  days'  blindness  immediatel3r 
after  that,  such  views  of  the  law  and  of"^  himself  would,  doubtless,. 
be  tossed  up  and  down  till  they  took  shape  much  as  they  are  here 
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describea  vsee  Acts,  9.  9) ;  we  regard  this  whole  description  of  his 
inward  struggles  and  progress  rather  as  the  finished  result  of  all 
his  past  recollections  and  subsequent  reflections  on  his  un- 
legenerate  state,  which  he  throws  into  historical  form  only 
for  greater  vividness.  But  now  the  apostle  proceeds  to  repel 
false  inferences  regarding  the  law^  secondly,  v.  14-25.  In  the  case 
of  the  REGENERATE ;.  taking  himself  here  also  as  the  example. 

14.  For  we  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual  — in  its  demands. 

but  I  am  carnal  —  (fleshly  ;  see  V.  5),  and  as  such  incapable  of 
yielding  spiritual  obedience,  sold  under  sin  —  enslaved  to  it.  The 
•I "  here  though  of  course  not  the  regenerate,  is  neither  the  unre* 
generate^  but  the  sinful  principle  of  the  renewed  man,  as  is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  v.  18.  15,  16.  For,  &,C.  —  better,  "For  that 
which  I  do  I  know  not ;"  g.  </.,  *'  In  obe3ring  the  impulses  of  my 
carnal  nature  I  act  the  slave  of  another  will  than  my  own  as  a  re- 
■ewed  man."  for,  ApC. —  rather,  "for  not  what  I  would  ('wish,' 
'desire')  that  do  I,  but  what  I  hate  that  I  do.  But  if  what  I  would 
not  that  I  do,  I  consent  unto  the  law  that  it  is  good  —  the  judg- 
ment of  my  inner  man  going  along  with  the  law."  17.  Now  then 
it  is  no  more  I  (my  renewed  self)  that  dO  it  ("  that  work  it")  but  SiR 
which  dweiieth  in  me  —  that  principle  of  sin  that  still  has  its  abode 
in  me.  To  explain  this  and  the  following  statements,  as  many  do 
(even  Bengel  and  Tholuck],  of  the  sins  of  unrenewed  men 
against  their  better  convictions,  is  to  do  painful  violence  to  the 
apostle's  language,  and  to  afBrm  of  the  un regenerate  what  is 
untrue.  That  co-existence  and  mutual  hostility  of  "flesh"  and 
''spirit"  in  the  same  renewed  man,  which  is  so  clearly  taught  in 
ch.  8.  4,  &c.,  and  Galatians,  5.  16,  &c.,  is  the  truef'and  only  key  to 
the  language  of  this  and  the  following  verses.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  apostle  means  not  to  disown  the  blame  of 
yielding  to  his  corruptions,  by  saying  "  it  is  not  he  that  does  it, 
but  sin  that  dweiieth  in  him."  Early  heretics  thus  abused  his 
language ;  but  the  whole  strain  of  the  passage  shows  that  bis 
sole  object  in  thus  expressing  himself  was  to  bring  more  vividly 
before  his  readers  the  conflict  of  two  opposite  principles,  and  how 
entirely,  as  a  new  man — honouring  from  his  inmost  soul  the  law 
of  God  —  he  condemned  and  renounced  his  corrupt  nature,  with 
its  affections  and  lusts,  its  stirrings  and  its  outgoings,  root  and 
branch).  18.  For,  &,C.,  better,  "  For  I  know  that  there  dweiieth 
not  in  me,  that  is  in  my  flesh,  any  good,    for  tO  will  ("  desire  ")  Is 

present  with  me ;  liut  to  perform  that  which  Is  good  (the  supple- 
ment "how,'*  in  our  version,  weakens  the  statement)  I  find  ROC — 
Here,  again,  we  have  the  double  sel/oi  the  renewed  man  ;  q,  </.,  **  In 
me  dweiieth  no  good  ;  but  this  corrupt  self  is  not  my  true  self;  it 
is  but  sin  dwelling  in  my  real  self,  as  a  renewed  man."  19.31. 
For,  &0. — The  conflict  here  graphically  described  between  a 
self  that  "  desires'*  to  do  good  and  a  self  that  in  spite  of  this  does 
evil,  cannot  be  the  struggles  between  conscience  and  passion  in 
the  unregenerate,  because  the  description  given  of  this  "  desire  to 
do  good  "  in  the  verse  immediately  following,  is  such  as  cannot 
be  ascribed,  with  the  least  show  of  truth,  to  any  but  the  renewed, 

A3.  For  I  delight  In  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man— f.  ^ 
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man  is  a  stranger.  27.  dui  i  mo  anoiner  (u  snc 
ent ")  law  in  my  members  (see  «/.  5),  warring  a) 
Iny  minil,  and  brlnaing  me  Into  captivity  to  tne  \\ 

in  my  members"  in  this  important  verse,  obsc 


"  from  the  bpttom  of  my  heart."  The  word  here  rendered  V  de« 
light"  is  indeed  stronger  than  "consent'*  in  v.  16;  but  both 
express  a  state  of  the  mind  and  heart  to  which  the  unregenerate 
roan  is  a  stranger.    2?.  But  I  see  another  (it  should  be  "  a  differ- 

gainst  tlie  law  of 
law  of  sin  which  is 

.._         important  verse,  observe  first,  that  the 

word  "  law  "  means  an  inward  principle  of  action^  good  or  evil,  oper^^ 
ating  with  the  fixedness  and  regularity  of  a  law.  The  apostle  found 
two  such  laws  within  him  ;  the  one  '*  the  law  of  sin  in  his  mem- 
bers," called  (in  Galatians,  5. 17, 24)  *'  the  flesh  which  lusteth  against 
the  spirit,"  *'  the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts,"  u  e.,  the  sinful 
principle  in  the  regenerate  ;  the  other,  "  the  law  of  the  mind,"  or  the 
holy  principle  of  the  renewed  nature.  Second,  when  the  apostle 
says  he  "  sees  "  the  one  of  these  principles  "  warring  against "  the 
other,  and  "  bringing  him  into  captivity  "  to  itself,  he  is  not  referring 
tp  any  actual  rebellion  going  on  within  him  while  he  was  writing,  or 
to  any  captivity  to  his  own  lusts  then  existing.  He  is  simply  describing 
the  two  conflicting  principles,  and  pointing  out  what  it  was  the 
inherent  property  of  each  to  aim  at  bringing  about.  Third,  When 
the  apostle  describes  himself  as  '^* brought  into  captivity"  hy  the 
triumph  of  the  sinful  principle  of  his  nature,  he  clearly  speaks  in 
the  person  of  a  renewed  man.  Men  do  not  feel  themselves  to  be 
in  captivity  in  the  territories  of  their  own  sovereign,  and  asso- 
ciated with  their  own  friends,  breathing  a  congenial  atmosphere, 
and  acting  quite  spontaneously.  But  here  the  apostle  describes 
himself,  when  drawn  under  the  power  of  his  sinful  nature,  as  for- 
cibly seized  and  reluctantly  dragged  to  his  enemy's  camp,  from 
which  he  would  gladly  make  his  escape.  This  ought  to  settle 
the  question,  whether  he  is  here  speaking  as  a  regenerate  man 
or  the  reverse.  24.  0  wretched  man  that  I  am  I  who  shall  deliver 
me  from  the  body  of  this  death? — The  apostle  speaks  of  the 

"body"  here  with  reference  to  "  the  law  of  sin  "  which  he  had  said 
was  "in  his  members,"  but  merely  as  the  instrument  by  which  the 
sin  of  the  heart  finds  vent  in  action,  and  as  itself  the  seat  of  the 
lower  appetites  (see  ch.  6.  6,  and  v,  5) ;  and  he  calls  it  "  the  body 
of  this  death,"  as  feeling,  at  the  moment  when  he  wrote,  the  horrors 
of  that  death  (ch.  6.  21,  and  v.  5),  into  which  it  dragged  him  down. 
But  the  language  is  not  that  of  a  sinner  newly  awakened  to  the 
sight  of  his  lost  state  ;  it  is  the  cry  of  a  living  but  agonized  be- 
liever weighed  down  under  a  burden  which  is  not  himself,  but 
which  he  longs  to  shake  off  from  his  renewed  self.  Nor  does  the 
question  imply  ignorance  of  the  way  of  relief  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to.  It  was  designed  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  out- 
burst of  thankfulness  for  the  divinely  provided  remedy,  which 
immediately  follows.  25.  I  thank  GocI  (the  Source)  through  Jesus 
Clirist  (the  Channel  of  deliverance).  So  then  (to  sum  up  the 
whole  matter),  with  the  mind  ("  the  mind  indeed")  I  myself  serve 

the  law  of  God,  but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin  —  f/.  d.,  "  Such, 

then,  is  the  unchanging  character  of  these  two  principles  within 
me.  God's  holy  law  is  dear  to  my  renewed  mind,  and  has  the 
willing  service  of  my  new  man  ;  although  that  corrupt  nature 
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whi^h  still  remains  in  me,  listens  to  the  dictates  of  sin."  I^ToU 
(i)  This  whole  chapter  was  of  essential  service  to  the  Reform- 
ers in  their  contendings  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  When 
the  divines  of  that  corrupt  Church,  in  a  Pelagian  spirit,  denied 
that  the  sinful  principle  in  our  fallen  nature,  which  they  called 
*'  Concupiscence,"  and  which  is  commonl  j  called  "  Original  Sin," 
had  the  nature  of  sin  at  all,  they  were  triumphantly  answered  from 
this  chapter,  where  —  both  in  the  first  section  of  it  which  speaks 
of  it  in  the  unregenerate,  and  in  the  second  which  treats  of  its 
presence  and  actings  in  believers  —  it  is  explicitly,  emphatically 
and  repeatedly  called  '*  sin"  As  such,  they  held  it  to  be  damnable, 
(See  the  Confessions  both  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches.)  In  the  following  century,  the  orthodox  in  Holland 
had  the  same  controversy  to  wage  with  "the  Remonstrants"  (the 
followers  of  Arminius),  and  they  waged  it  on  the  field  of  this 
chapter.  (2)  Here  we  see  that  Inability  is  consistent  with  Account- 
ability (see  V,  18  ;  Galatians,  5.  17).  "  As  the  Scriptures  constantly 
recognize  the  truth  of  these  two  things,  so  are  they  constantly 
united  in  Christian  experience.  Every  one  feels  that  he  cannot 
do  the  things  that  he  would,  yet  is  sensible  that  he  is  guilty  for 
not  doing  them.  Let  any  man  test  his  power  by  the  requisition 
to  love  God  perfectly  at  all  times.  Alas  !  how  entire  our  inability ! 
Yet  how  deep  our  self-loathing  and  self-condemnation  T  [Hodge.] 
(3)  If  the  first  sight  of  the  Cross  by  the  eye  of  faith  kindles  feel- 
ings never  to  be  forgotten,  and  in  one  sense  never  to  be  repeated 
—  like  the  first  view  of  an  enchanting  landscape  —  the  experi- 
mental discovery,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  Christian  life,  of  its 
power  to  beat  down  and  mortify  inveterate  corruption,  to  cleanse 
and  heal  from  long-continued  backslidings  and  frightful  incon- 
sistencies, and  so  to  triumph  over  all  that  threatens  to  destroy 
those  for  whom  Christ  died,  as  to  bring  them  safe  over  the  tem- 
pestuous seas  of  this  life  into  the  haven  of  eternal  rest  —  is  at- 
tended with  yet  more  heart-affecting  wonder,  draws  forth  deeper 
thankfulness,  and  issues  in  more  exalted  adoration  of  Him  whose 
work  Salvation  is  from  first  to  last  (v.  24.  25).  (4)  It  is  sad  when 
such  topics  as  these  are  handled  as  mere  questions  of  biblical 
interpretation,  or  systematic  theology.  Our  great  apostle  could 
not  treat  of  them  apart  from  personal  experience,  of  which  the 
facts  of  his  own  life  and  the  feelings  of  his  own  soul  furnished  him 
with  illustrations  as  lively  as  they  were  apposite.  When  one  is 
unable  to  go  far  into  the  investigation  of  indwelling  sin,  without 
breaking  out  into  an  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  X*  and  cannot 
enter  on  the  way  of  relief  without  exclaiming,  "  I  thank  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  he  will  find  his  meditations  rich 
in  fruit  to  his  own  soul,  and  may  expect,  through  Him  who  pre- 
sides in  all  such  matters,  to  kindle  in  his  readers  or  hearers  the 
like  blessed  emotions  (v.  24.  25).    So  be  it  even  now,  O  Lord  1 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

1-39.  Conclusion  OF  THE  Whole  Argument — The  Glorious 
Completeness  of  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.  In  this  sur- 
passing chapter  the  several  streams  of  the  preceding  argument 
meet  and  flow  in  one  "river  of  the  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal, 
proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb/'  until  it 
seems  to  lose  itself  in  the  ocean  of  a  blissful  eternity. 

First:  TAe  SarutiJicatioH  of  Believers  (v.  1-13).  I.  There  Is 
therefore  now,  &,0.  —  Referring  to  the  immediately  preceding  con- 
text. [Olshausen,  Philippi,  Meyer,  Alford,  &c.j  The  subject 
with  which  ch.  7.  concludes  is  still  under  consideration.  The 
scope  of  the  four  opening  verses  is  to  show  how  the  '*  law  of  sin 
and  death  "  is  deprived  of  its  power  to  bring  believers  again  into 
bondage,  and  how  the  holy  law  of  God  receives  in  them  the 
homage  of  a  living  obedience.  [Calvin,  Fraser,  Philippi, 
Meyer,  Alford,  &c.]  no  oondemnation  to  them  which  are  in 
Christ  Jeans  —  As  Christ,  who  "knew  no  sin,"  was,  to  all  legal 
effects,  "  made  sin  for  us,"  so  are  we,  who  believe  in  Him  to  all 
legal  effects,  *'  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him  "  (2  Corin- 
thians, 5.  21) ;  and  thus,  one  with  Him  in  the  divine  reckoning, 
there  is  to  such  "  no  condemnation  "  (Cf.  John,  3.  18  ;  5.  24 ;  ch. 
5.  18, 19).  But  this  is  no  mere  legal  arrangement;  it  is  a  union  in 
Ufe;  believers,  through  the  indwelling  of  Chist's  Spirit  in  them, 
having  one  life  with  Him,  as  truly  as  the  head  and  the  members 
of  the  same  body  have  one  life,  [who  walic  not  after  the  flesh 
hot  after  the  Spirit] —(The  evidence  of  MSS.  seems  to  show  that 
this  clause  formed  no  part  of  the  original  text  of  this  verse,  but 
that  the  first  part  of  it  was  early  introduced,  and  the  second  later, 
from  verse  4,  probably  as  an  explanatory  comment,  and  to  make 
the  transition  to  verse  2  more  easy.    2.  For  the  iaw  of  the  Spirit 

of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  frt%  (rather,  "  freed  me"— 

referring  to  the  time  of  his  conversion,  when  first  he  believed) 
fk*om  the  iaw  of  sin  and  death — It  is  the  Holy  Ghost  who  is  here 
called  '*The  Spirit  oilife"  as  opening  up  in  the  souls  of  believers 
a  fountain  of  spiritual  life  (see  John,  7.  38,  39;  p.  75t,  2d  col.); 
just  as  He  is  called  "  the  Spirit  of  truth,"  as  guiding  them  into  all 
truth  "  (Joha,  16.  13),  and  "  the  Spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the 
Spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord"  (Isaiah,  11.  2), 
as  the  inspirer  of  these  qualities.  And  He  is  called  "the  Spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus*  because  it  is  as  members  of  Christ 
that  He  takes  up  His  abode  in  believers,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  have  one  life  with  their  Head.  And  as  the 
word  "  la7v "  here  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  ch.  7.  23,  namely, 
"an  inward  principle  of  action,  operating  with  the  fixedness 
and  regularity  of  a  law,"  it  thus  appears  that  "  the  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  y^sus"  here  means,  **  that  new  principle  of 
action  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  has  opened  up  within  us — the 
law  of  our  new  being.  This  "  sets  us  fet%'^  as  soon  as  it  takes  pos- 
session of  our  inner  man,  "  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,"  i.  e,^ 
from  the  enslaving  power  of  that  corrupt  principle  which  carries 

^7 
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death  in  its  bosom.  The  "  strong  man  armed  *'  is  overpowered  bj 
the  "  Stronger  than  he ;"  the  weaker  principle  is  dethroned  and 
expelled  by  the  more  powerful ;  the  principle  of  spiritual  life 
prevails  against  and  brings  into  captivity  the  principle  of  spiritual 
death  — "leading  captivity  captive.  If  this  be  the  apostle's  mean- 
ing, the  whole  verse  is  to  this  effect :  That  the  triumph  of  believ- 
ers  over  their  inward  corruption,  through  the  power  of  Christ's 
Spirit  in  them,//<^^x  them  to  be  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  as  such  ab> 
solved  from  condemnation.  But  this  is  now  explained  more  fully. 
3.4.  For  what  the  law  oould  not  do,  IkC.-— a  difficult  and  much 
controverted  verse.  But  it  is  clearly,  we  think,  the  law's  inability 
Xo  free  us  from  the  dominion  of  sin  that  the  apostle  has  in  view ;  as 
has  partly  appeared  already  (see  v.  s),  and  will  more  fully  appear 
presently.  The  law  could  irritate  our  sinful  nature  into  more  viru- 
lent action,  as  we  have  seen  in  ch.  7.  5,  but  it  could  not  secure  its 
own  fulfillment     How  that  is  accomplished  comes  now  to  be 

shown.    In  that  K  was  weak  through  the  flesh— *.  e.,  having  to 

address  itself  to  us  through  a  corrupt  nature,  too  strong  to  be 
influenced  by  mere  commands  and  threatenings.  Gody  IbO. — The 
sentence  is  somewhat  imperfect  in  its  structure,  which  occasions 
a  certain  obscurity.  The  meaning  is,  that  whereas  the  law  was 
powerless  to  secure  its  own  fulfillment  for  the  reason  given,  God 
took  the  method  now  to  be  described  for  attaining  that  end. 
sending  ("  having  sent ")  his  own  Son — This  and  similar  expres- 
sions plainly  imply  that  Christ  was  God*s  "own  Son"  before  He^ 
was  sent — that  is,  in  His  own  proper  Person,  and  independently 
of  His  mission  and  appearance  in  the  flesh  (see  ch.  8.  33 ;  Galati- 
ans,  4*  4) ;  and  if  so,  He  not  only  has  the  very  nature  oi  God,  even 
as  a  son  of  His  father,  but  is  essentially  of  the  Father,  though  in  a 
sense  too  mysterious  for  any  language  of  ours  properly  to  define 
(seech.  1-4).  And  this  peculiar  relationship  is  put  forward  here 
io  enhance  the  greatness  and  define  the  nature  of  the  relief  provided, 
as  comxng  from  beyond  the  precincts  of  sinful  humanity  aitogetheTyje:^ 
immediately  from  the  Godhead  itself  in  the  likoneSS  Of  Sinful  flosil 
lit^  *^  of  the  flesh  of  sin  ;"  a  very  remarkable  and  pregnant  expres- 
aon.  He  was  made  in  the  reality  of  our  flesh,  but  only  in  the 
likeness  of  its  sinful  condition.  He  took  our  nature  as  it  is  in  us. 
compassed  with  infirmities,  with  nothing  to  distinguish  Him  as 
man  from  sinful  men,  save  that  He  was  without  sin.  Nor  does 
this  mean  that  He  took  our  nature  with  all  its  properties  save  one ; 
for  sin  is  no  property  of  Humanity  at  all^  but  only  the  disordered 
state  of  our  souls,  as  the  fallen  family  of  Adam,  a  disorder  affect- 
ing, indeed,  and  overspreading,  our  entire  nature,  but  still  purely 
our  own.  and  for  sin — /i/.,  "  and  about  sin ;"  q,  d,,  "  on  the  busi- 
ness of  sin."  The  expression  is  purely  a  general  one,  because  the 
design  was  not  to  speak  of  Christ^s  mission  to  atone  for  sin,  but  in 
virtue  of  that  atonement  to  destroy  its  dominion  and  extirpate  it  alUh. 
gether  from  believers.  We  think  it  wrong,  therefore,  to  render  the 
words  (as  in  Margin)  "  by  a  sacrifice  for  sin  **  (suggested  by  the 
language  of  the  LXX,  and  approved  by  Calvin,  £c.)  ;  for  this 
sense  is  too  definite,  and  makes  the  idea  oi  expiation  more  promi- 
nent than  it  is.    OOndOHined  sin — "condemned  it  to  lose  its  penoer 
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over  men.'*  [Bbza,  Bengel,  Frasbr,  Meyer,  Tholuck,  Phiui*pt. 
Alford.]  In  this  glorious  sense  our  Lord  says  of  His  approaching 
death  (John,  I2.  31),  ^^l^owisih^Jtutgrnrntoi  this  world  ;  now  shall 
the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out  /'  and  again  (see  John,  16.  11). 
**  When  He  (the  Spirit)  shall  come,  He  shall  convince  the  world  of 
. . .  judgment,  because  the  prince  of  this  world  \s  judged"  /.^., con- 
demned to  let  go  his  hold  of  men,  who,  through  the  cross,  shall  be 
emancipated  into  the  liberty  and  power  to  be  holy,  io  the  flesh — i,  a, 
in  human  nature,  henceforth  set  free  from  the  grasp  of  sin.  That  the 
riffbteOMSlieM  of  the  law— "the  righteous  demand'*  [Revised 
Vbrsion],  **  the  requirement "  [Alford],  or  "  the  precept  **  of  the 
law,  for  it  is  not  precisely  the  word  so  often  used  in  this  Epistle  ;  to 
denote  "  the  righteousness  which  justifies"  (ch.  i.  17  ;  3.  21  ;  4.  5, 
6 ;  5. 17, 18,  31),  but  another  form  of  the  same  word,  intended  to 
express  the  enactment  of  the  law,  meaning  here,  we  believe,  the 
practical  obedience  which  the  law  calls  for.  might  lie  fhlHIIIed  Im 
as  —  or,  as  we  say,  "  realized  in  us."  who  walk  —  the  most  ancient 
expression  of  the  bent  of  on^s  life^  whether  in  the  direction  of  good 
or  of.  evil  (Genesis,  48.  15  ;  Psalm,  i.  i  ;  Isaiah,  2.  5  ;  Micah,  4.  5 ; 
Ephesians,  4.  17  :  i  John,  i.  6,  7).  not  after  (t.  ^.,  according  to  the 
dictates  of)  the  flesh,  bttt  after  the  spirit— From  t/.  9,  it  would 
seem  that  what  is  more  immediately  intended  by  "  the  spirit "  here 
is  our  own  mind^  as  renewed  and  actuated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  5. 
For  they  that  are  after  the  flesh  (»'.  r.,  under  the  influence  of  the 
fleshlv  principle)  do  mind  (give  their  attention  to,  Philippians,  3. 19). 
the  tilings  or  the  flesh,  &C.  —  Men  must  be  under  the  predomi- 
nating  influence  of  one  or  other  of  these  two  principles,  and, 
according  as  the  one  or  the  other  has  the  mastery,  will  be  the 
complexion  of  their  life,  the  character  of  their  actions.  6.  For— 
a  mere  particle  of  transition  here  [Tholuck],  like  **  but "  or  "  now." 
to  be  oamaJly  minded — lit,, "  the  mind  "  or  **  minding  of  the  flesh  " 
{margin\  i.  /.,  the  pursuit  of  fleshly  ends,  is  de«h  —  not  only 
"ends  in"  [Alford,  &c.],  but  even  now  "is,"  carrying  death  into 
its  bosom,  so  that  such  are  "  dead  while  thev  live  "  (i  Timothy,  5.  6 ; 

Ephesians,  2.  i,  5).     [Philippi.]    bat  to  be  spiritually  minded  — 

"  the  mind  "  or  "  minding  of  the  spirit,"  i.  e.,  the  pursuit  of  spirit- 
ual objects,  is  life  and  peaoe  —  not  "  life  "  only,  in  contrast  with 
the  **  death  "  that  is  in  the  other  pursuit,  but  **  peaoe,"  it  is  the  very 
element  of  the  soul's  deepest  repose  and  true  bliss.    7.  Beoattse 

the  oarnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God— The  desire  and  pursuit 

of  carnal  ends  in  a  state  of  enmitv  to  God,  wholly  incompatible 
with  true  life,  and  peace  in  the  soul,    for  it  Is  ttOt  SUbJeot  ("  doth 

not  submit  itself")  to  the  law  Of  God,  neither  Indeed  oan  be  ("  can 

it ") — f.  ^.,  in  such  a  state  of  mind  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  the 
least  subjection  to  the  law  of  God.  Many  things  may  be  done 
which  the  law  requires,  but  nothing  either  is  or  can  be  done  because 
God's  law  requires  It,  or  purely  to  please  God.  '8.  So  then-*- nearly 
equivalent  to  "And  so.  they  that  are  In  (and  therefore,  under 
the  government  of)  the  flesn  oannot  please  God  — having  no 
obediential  principle,  no  desire  to  please  Him.    9.  Bvt  ye  are  not 

hi  the  flesh,  bnt  in  the  spirit,  If  so  De  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell 
In  you «-* This  does  not  mean,  "if  the  dispositUm  or  mind  of  God 
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dwell  in  you ;  but  if  the  Holy  Ghost  dwell  in  you "  (see  i  Corio- 
thians,  6.  ii,  19:  3.  i6«  &c.)  (It  thus  appears,  that  to  be  **in  the 
spirit  '*  means  here  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  our  own  rtnrmed 
mind ;  because  the  indwelling  of  God's  Spirit  is  givem  as  the  evi- 
dence that  we  are  "  in  the  spirit.")  Now  (**  But  ")Tf  any  WMk  hav0 
not  the  Spirit  of  Christ^  Again,  this  does  not  mean  "  the  dUpon- 
Hon  or  mind  of  Christ,"  but  the  Holy  Ghost ;  here  called  "  the 
Spirit  of  Christ "  just  as  He  is  called  "  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus  "  (see  v.  2).  It  is  as  *'  the  Spirit  of  Christ "  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
takes  possession  of  believers,  introducing  into  them  all  the  gracious 
dove-like  disposition  which  dwelt  in  Him  (Matthew,  3.  16;  John, 
3.  34).  Now  if  any  man's  heart  be  void,  not  of  such  dispositions,  but 
of  the  blessed  Author  of  them,  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  he  is  none  of 
His  —  even  though  intellectually  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  and  in  a  general  sense  influenced  by  its  spirit.  Sharp, 
solemn  statement  this  !  10,  11.  And  if  Christ  be  in  you — by  His 
indwelling  Spirit  in  virtue  of  which  we  have  one  life  with  him. 
the  llodyC'the  body  indeed.")    is  dead  because  of  ('*  by  reason 

of")  sin;  but  the  spirit  is  life  because  (or  ** by  reason ")  of  rifplit- 

eousness.  The  word  'Mndeed,"  which  the  original  requires,  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  concession — q.  </.,  **  I  grant  you  that  the  body  is 
dead,  &c.,  and  so  far  redemption  is  incomplete,  but"  &c. ;  q.  d^ 
**  If  Christ  be  in  you  by  His  indwelling  Spirit,  though  your 
*  bodies '  have  to  pass  through  the  stage  of  '  death,'  in  con- 
sequence of  the  first  Adam's  *sin,'  your  spirit  is  instinct  with 
new  and  undying  Mife,'  brought  in  by  the  'righteousness'  of 
the  second  Adam."  [Tholuck,  Meyer  and  Alford  in  part,  but 
only   Hodge  entirely.]    But  ( '  And  ")  if  the  Spirit  Of  him  tiiat 

raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you — i.  e„  "  If  he  dwell  in 

you  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Christ-raising  One,"  or  "  in  all  the  renwr- 
rection po'iver  which  He  put  forth  in  raising  Jesus."  he  that  raised 
Up  Christ  from  the  dead  —  Observe  the  change  of  name  from 
Jesus,  as  the  historical  Individual  whom  God  raised  from  the 
dead,  to  Christ,  the  same  Individual,  considered  as  the  Lord 
and  Head  of  all  His  members  or  of  redeemed  Humanity. 
[Alford].  shall  also  quicken  (rather  "shall  quicken  even") 
your  mortal  bodies  by  (the  true  reading  appears  to  be  "  by  reason 
of")  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you— ^.  i/.,  "your  bodies,  indeed, 
are  not  exempt  from  the  death  which  sin  brought  in ;  but  your 
spirits,  even  now,  have  in  them  an  undying  life,  and  if  the  Spirit 
of  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  even 
these  bodies  of  yours,  though  they  yield  to  the  last  enemy  and  the 
dust  of  them  return  to  the  dust  as  it  was,  shall  yet  experience  the 
same  resurrection  as  that  of  their  living  Head,  in  virtue  of  the 
indwelling  of  the  same  Spirit  in  you  that  quickened  Him."     13, 13. 

Therefore,  brethren,  we  are  debtors  not  to  the  flesh,  to  live  alter 

the  flesh — ^.  </.,  ''Once  we  were  sold  under  sin  (cb.  7.  14);  but 
now  that  we  have  been  set  free  from  that  hard  master  and  become 
servants  to  Righteousness  (ch.  6.  22X  we  owe  nothing  to  the  flesh, 
we  disown  its  unrighteous  claims  and  are  deaf  to  its  imperious 
demands."    Glorious  sentiment !    For  if  ye  live  after  the  fiBSh,  ys 

ahall  die  (in  the  sense  of  ch.  6.  ai) ;  but  if  ye  throu|h  the  Spirit 
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do  mortify  tho  doodo  of  the  body  (see  ch.  7.  93).  ye  ebttl  live  (in 

the  sense  of  ch.  6.  22).  The  apostle  is  not  satisfied  with  assuring 
them  that  they  are  under  no  obligations  to  the  flesh,  to  hearken  to 
its  suggestions,  without  reminding  them  where  it  will  end  if  they 
do ;  and  he  uses  the  word  "  mortify  "  (put  to  death  as  a  kind  of 
play  upon  the  word  "die'*  just  before — q,d,,  li  ye  do  not  kill 
sin,  it  will  kill  you.'*  But  he  tempers  this  by  the  bright  alter- 
native, that  if  they  do,  through  the  Spirit,  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
body,  such  a  course  will  infallibly  terminate  in  "  life"  everlasting. 
And  this  leads  the  apostle  into  a  new  line  of  thought,  opening 
into  his  final  subject,  the  '*  glory "  awaiting  the  justified  be- 
liever. Note — (i)  "There  can  be  no  safety,  no  holiness,  no  hap- 
piness to  those  who  are  out  of  Christ.  No  ai/^(Vi  because  all  such 
are  under  the  condemnation  of  the  law  (v.  i)  ;  no  holiness^  because 
such  onljr  as  are  united  to  Christ  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ  {v.  9  ; 
no  happiness^  because  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death'  v.  6)." 
[Hodge.]  (2)  The  sanctification  of  believers,  as  it  has  its  whole 
foundation  in  the  atoning  death,  so  it  has  its  living  spring  in  the 
indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (v,  2-4.)  (3)  *  The  bent  of  the 
thoughts,  affections  and  pursuits,  is  the  only  decisive  test  of 
character''  (v.  5).  [Hodge.]  (4)  No  human  refinement  of  the 
carnal  mind  will  make  it  spiritual  or  compensate  for  the  absence 
of  spirituality.  "Flesh"  and  "spirit"  are  essentially  and  un- 
changeably opposed  ;  nor  can  the  carnal  mind,  as  such,  be 
brought  into  real  subjection  to  the  law  of  God  (v.  5-7).  Hence 
(5)  the  estrangement  of  God  and  the  sinner  is  mutual.  For  as  the 
sinner's  state  of  mind  is  "enmity  against  God"  (v.  7),  so  in  this 
state  he  "cannot  please  God"(2/.  8).  (6)  Since  the  Holy  Ghost 
is,  in  the  same  breath,  called  indiscriminately  "  the  Spirit  of  God," 
"the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  and  "Christ"  Himself  (as  an  indwelling 
life  in  believers),  the  Essential  Unity  and  yet  Personal  distinctness 
of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  one  adorable 
Godhead  must  be  believed  as  the  only  consistent  explanation  of 
such  language  {v.  9-1 1).  (7)  The  consciousness  of  spiritual  life  in 
our  renewed  souls  is  a  glorious  assurance  of  resurrection  life  in 
the  body  also,  in  virtue  of  the  same  quickening  Spirit  whose 
inhabitation  we  already  enjoy  (t/.  11).  (8)  Whatever  professions 
of  spiritual  life  men  may  make,  it  remains  eternally  true  that  "  if 
we  live  after  the  flesh  we  shall  die,"  and  only  "  if  we  through  the 
Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body  we  shall  live"  (v.  13,  and 
Cf.  Galatians,  6.  7,  8 ;  Ephesians,  5.  6 ;  Philippians,  3.  18,  19 ; 
1  John,  3.  7,  8). 

Second:  The  Sonship  of  Believers'^  Their  future  Inheritance-^ 
The  Intercession  of  the  Spirit  for  them  (v,  14-27).     14.  For  as  maoy 

as  are  led  by  tne  Spirit  or  God,  they,  4o.  ("  these  are  sons  of 

God  ").  Hitherto  the  apostle  has  spoken  of  the  Spirit  simply  as  a 
tower  through  which  believers  mortify  sin :  now  he  speaks  of 
Him  as  a  gracious,  loving  Guide^  whose  "leading" — enjoyed  by 
all  in  whom  is  the  Spirit  of  God's  dear  Son -^  shows  that  they 
also  are  "  sons  of  God."  15.  For,  ILo.  —  "  For  ye  received  not  (at 
the  time  of  your  conversion)  the  spirit  of  bondage,"  i,  ^.,  "  The 
spirit  ye  received  was  not  a  spirit  of  bondage."     again  (gender- 
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iDg)tO  fwt — AS  under  the  law  which  "worketh  wnith**  ^^.  ^.« 
"Such  -wdA  your  condition  before  ye  believed*  living  in  legal 
bondage,  haunted  with  incessant  forebodings  under  a  sense  of  un* 
pardoned  sin.  But  it  was- not  to  perpetuate  that  wretched  state 
that  ve  received  the  Spirit.'     but  ye  have  received  C  ye  received  "^ 

the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  (rather,  "  wherein  ")  we  ory,  Abba, 

Father — The  word  "cry"  is  emphatic,  expressing  the  spontane- 
ousness,  the  strength  and  the  exuberance  of  the  filial  emotions^ 
In  Galatians,  4.  6,  this  cry  is  said  to  proceed  from  the  Spirit  in  us, 
drawing  forth  the  filial  exclamation  in  our  hearts :  Here  it  is  said 
to  proceed  from  our  own  hearts  under  the  vitalizing  energy  of  the 
Spirit,  as  th^  very  element  of  the  new  life  in  believers  (CC 
Matthew,  10.  19,  ao ;  and  see  t/.  4).  **  Abba"  is  the  Syro-Chaldaic 
word  for  "  Father ; "  and  the  Greek  word  for  that  is  added,  not 
surely  to  tell  the  reader  that  both  mean  the  same  thing,  but  for  the 
same  reason  which  drew  both  words  from  the  lips  of  Christ  Him* 
self  during  his  agony  in  the  garden  (Mark,  14.  36).  He,  doubtless, 
loved  to  utter  His  Father's  name  in  both  the  accustomed  forms; 
beginning  with  His  cherished  mother-tongue,  and  adding  that  of 
the  learned.  In  this  view,  the  usq  of  both  words  here  has  a 
charming  simplicity  and  warmth.      16.   The   Spirit   Iteelf —  It 

should  be  "  Himself"  (see  t/.  26).  hoareth  witness  with  oar  epirity 
that  we  are  the  Chiidren  C'  are  children  ")  of  God  —  The  testimony 
of  our  own  spirit  is  borne  in  that  cry  of  conscious  sonskip^  "Abba, 
Father ; "  but  we  are  not  therein  alone ;  for  the  Holy  Ghost  within 
us,  yea,  even  in  that  very  cry  which  it  is  His  to  draw  forth,  sets 
His  own  distinct  seal  to  ours;  and  thus,  "in  the  mouth  of  two 
witnesses,"  the  thing  is  established.  The  apostle  had  before  called 
us  ^^sons  of  God,"  referring  to  our  adoption;  here  the  word  changes 
to  "children,"  referring  to  our  new  birth.  The  one  expresses  the 
dignity  to  which  we  are  admitted;  the  other  the  new  life  which  we 
receive.  The  latter  is  more  suitable  here  ;  because  a  son  by  adopium 
might  not  be  heir  of  the  property,  whereas  a  son  by  birth  certainly  is, 
and  this  is  what  the  apostle  is  now  coming  to.  17.  And  if  childrOBy 
then  heirs  (" heirs  also"),  heira  of  GoiT—  of  our  Father's  king- 
dom, and  joint-heire  with  Ciirlet— as  the  "First-born  among 
many-brethren  "  (v.  29),  and  as  "  Heir  of  all  things."  if  SO  botbln 
we  suffer  ("provided  we  be  suffering  with  Him") that  WO  Riay 
be  also  glorified  together  (with  Him).  This  necessity  of  conformity 
to  Christ,  in  suffering,  in  order  to  participation  in  his  glory,  is 
taught  alike  by  Christ  Himself  and  by  His  apostles  (John,  12. 
24-26:  Matthew,  16.  24,  25 ;  2  Timothy,  2.  12).     18.  For  i  reoitOI 

that  tne  eufflBrinas  of  this  preeent  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  ooa- 
pared  with  the  glory  whioh  shall  be  revealed  in  ue— ^.  d,,  **  True, 
we  must  suffer  with  Christ  if  tee  would  partake  of  his  glory,  bat 
what  of  that?  For  if  such  sufferings  are  set  over  against  the 
coming  glory,  they  sink  into  insignificance."  19-22.  For,  Ibo. — 
"  The  apostle,  fired  with  the  thought  of  the  future  glory  of  the 
saints,  pours  forth  this  splendid  passage,  in  which  he  represents 
the  whole  creation  groaning  under  its  present  degradation,  and 
looking  and  longing  for  the  revelation  of  this  glory  as  the  end  and 
consummation  of  its  existence."    [Hodge.]    the  earnoet  oxpoota^ 

«4« 
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tlon  (Cf.  Philippians,  i.  20)  of  theoreature  (rather  "the  creation  '^ 
waiteth  for  the  mairifeatation  (*'  is  smiting  for  the  revelation  ")  of 
the  sons  of  God — 1.  r.,  **for  the  redemption  of  their  bodies"  from 
the  grave  {y,  23),  which  will  reveal  their  sonship,  now  hidden  (Cf. 
Luke,  20.  36  ;  Revelation,  21.  7).   For  the  oreature  (*'  the  creation  '*) 

was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly —t.€.,  through  no  natu- 

ral  principle  of  decay.  The  apostle,  personifying  creation,  repre- 
sents it  as  only  submitting  to  the  vanity  with  which  it  was  smitten, 
on  man's  account,  in  obedience  to  that  superior  power  which  had 
mysteriously  linked  its  destinies  with  man's.    And  so  he  adds  — 

but  by  reason  of  him  who  hath  subjected  the  same  ("who  sub- 
jected it")  in  hope;  because  (or,  **in  hope  that")  the  creature 
Itself  also  ("even  the  creation  itself")  shall  be  delivered  from  the 

bondage  of  corruption  (its  bondage  to  the  principle  of  decay)  into 
the  QlorlOUS  liberty  (rather,  '*the  liberty  of  the  glory")  of  the 
ehildren  of  God — <.  a,  the  creation  itself  shall,  in  a  glorious  sense, 
be  delivered  into  that  freedom  from  debility  and  decay  in  which 
the  children  of  God,  when  raised  up  in  glory,  shall  expatiate  ;  into 
this  freedom  from  corruptibility  the  creation  itself  shall,  in  a  glo- 
rious sense,  be  delivered.  [So  Calvin,  Beza,  Bengel,  Tholuck, 
Olshausen,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Philippi,  Hodoe,  Alford,  Ac] 
If  for  man's  sake  alone  the  earth  was  cursed,  it  cannot  surprise  us 
that  it  should  share  in  his  recovery.  And  if  so,  to  represent  it  as 
sympathizing  with  man's  miseries,  and  as  looking  forward  to  his 
complete  redemption  as  the  period  of  its  own  emancipation  from 
its  present  sin-blighted  condition,  is  a  beautiful  thought,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  general  teaching  of  Scripture  on  the  subject  (see 

2  Peter,  x.  13).    And  not  only  [they],  but  ourselves  also  (or,  "  not 

only  [so],  but  even  we  ourselves  "-*  f.  ^.,  besides  the  inanimate 

creation)  which  have  the  llrst-frnits  of  the  Sjiirit-— or,  "  the  Spirit 

as  the  first-fruits"  of  our  full  redemption  (Cr  2  Corinthians,  i.  22) 
moulding  the  heart  to  a  heavenly  frame  and  attempering  it  to  its 
future  element,  even  we  ourselves  —  though  we  have  so  much 
of  heaven  already  within  us.  groan  within  ourselves  —  under  this 
"body  of  sin  and  death,"  and  under  the  manifold  *' vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit"  that  are  written  Upon  evesy  object  and  every 

Eirsuit  and  every  enjoyment  under  the  sun.  waiting  for  the 
anifestation  of  our)  adoption  (to  wit),  the  redemption  of  our 
dy — from  the  grave;  "not  (be  it  observed)  the  deliverance  of 
ourselves  from  the  body,  but  the  redemption  of  the  body  itself 
from  the  grave."  [Bengel.]  24.  For  we  are  saved  by  nope  — 
rather,  '*  For  in  hope  we  are  saved  ;"  t.  ^.,  it  is  more  a  salvation 
in  hope  then  as  yet  in  actual  possession,  but  hope  that  Is  seen 
is  not  hope  —  for  the  very  meaning  of  hope  is,  the  expectation  that 
somethins*  now  future  will  become  present,  fbr  what  a  man 
seeth,  why  doth  he  yet   hope  for?  — the    latter    ending    when 

the  other  comes.    25.  But  If  we  hope  for  that  we  see  not  [then 

do]  we  with  patience  wait  for  it  —  /,  e.,  then,  patient  waiting  for  it 

is  our  fitting  attitude.    26,  27.  Likewise  also  the  Spirit,  4t0.  —  or, 

"  But  after  the  like  manner  doth  the  Spirit  also  nelp,"  &c.  our 
Infirmities — Rather  (according  to  the  true  reading),  "our  infirm- 
ity ; "  not  merely  the  one  infirmity  here  specified,  but  the  general 
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weakness  of  the  spiritual  life  in  its  present  state  of  which  one 
example  is  here  given,  for  we  know  not  what  we  ekoMid  pray  for 
as  we  ought —  It  is  not  the  proper  matter  of  prayers  that  believers 
are  at  so  much  loss  about,  for  the  fullest  directions  are  given  them 
on  this  head  ;  but  to  ask  for  the  right  things  **  as  they  ought  **  is 
the  difficulty.  This  arises  partly  from  the  dimness  of  our  spiritual 
vision  in  the  present  veiled  state,  while  we  have  to  "  walk  by  faith, 
not  by  sight"  (see  i  Corinthians,  13.  9;  and  2  Corinthians,  5.  7), 
and  the  large  admixture  of  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  spring 
from  the  fleeting  objects  of  sense  that  there  is  in  the  very  best 
views  and  affections  of  our  renewed  nature  ;  partly,  also,  from  the 
necessary  imperfection  of  all  human  language  as  a  vehicle  for  ex- 
pressing the  subtle  spiritual  feelings  of  the  heart.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, how  can  it  be  but  that  much  uncertainty  should 
surround  all  our  spiritual  exercises,  and  that,  in  our  nearest 
approaches  and  in  the  freest  outpourings  of  our  hearts  to  our 
Father  in  Heaven,  doubts  should  spring  up  within  us  whether 
our  frame  of  mind  in  such  exercises  is  altogether  befitting  and 
well  pleasing  to  God  ?  Nor  do  these  anxieties  subside,  but  rather 
deepen,  with  the  depth  and  ripeness  of  our  spiritual  experience. 
But  the  Spirit  itself —rather  "Himself"  (see  v,  27).  maiceth 
intereession  for  us  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered  (t.  e., 

which  cannot  be  expressed  in  articulate  language) — Sublime  and 
affecting  ideas  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  this  passage  alone ! 
q.  ^.,  "As  we  struggle  to  express  in  articulate  language  the 
desires  of  our  hearts,  and  find  that  our  deepest  emotions  are  the 
most  inexpressible,  we  '  groan '  under  this  felt  inability.  But  not 
in  vain  are  these  groanings.  For  the  '  Spirit  Himself  is  in  them, 
giving  to  the  emotions  which  Himself  has  kindled  the  only 
language  of  which  they  are  capable  ;  so  that,  though  on  our  part 
they  are  the  fruit  of  impotence  to  utter  what  we  feel,  they  are  at 
the  same  time  the  intercession  of  the  Spirit  Himself  in  our  be- 
half."   And  (rather,  "But."  inarticulate  though  these  groanings 

be)  he  that  searcheth  the  hearts  Icnoweth  what  Is  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit,  because  he  (the  Spirit)  maiceth  intercession  for  the  saints 

according  to  [the  will  of]  God  —  As  the  Searcher  of  hearts.  He 
watches  the  surging  emotions  of  them  in  prayer,  and  knows  per- 
fectly what  the  Spirit  means  by  the  groanings  which  he  draws 
forth  within  us,  because  that  blessed  Intercessor  pleads  by  them 
only  for  what  God  Himself  designs  to  bestow.  Note,  (i)  Are 
believers  "led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  "  (v.  14)?  How  careful,  then, 
should  they  be  not  to  "  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  "  (Ephesians, 
4.  30) !  Cf.  Psalm  32.  8,  9 :  "I  will . . .  gui4ie  thee  with  mine  eye. 
Be  not  (then)  as  the  horse,  or  as  the  mule"  &c.  (2)  "  The  spirit  of 
bondage  "  to  which  many  Protestants  are  "  all  their  life-time  sub* 
ject,"  and  the  "  doubtsome  faith "  which  the  Popish  Church  sys- 
tematically inculcates,  are  both  rebuked  here,  being  in  direct  and 
painful  contrast  to  that  "  spirit  of  adoption,"  and  that  witness  of 
the  Spirit,  along  with  our  own  spirit,  to  the  fact  of  our  sonship. 
which,  it  is  here  said,  the  children  of  God,  as  such,  enjoy  (v.  15, 
16).  (3)  As  suffering  with  Christ  is  the  ordained  preparation  for 
participating  in  this  glory,  so  the  insignificance  of  the  one  as  com* 
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pared  with  the  other  cannot  fail  to  lighten  the  sense  of  it,  however 
bitter  and  protracted  (v.  17,  18).  (4)  It  cannot  but  swell  the  heart 
of  every  intelligent  Christian  to  think  that,  if  external  nature 
has  been  mysteriously  affected  for  evil  by  the  fall  of  man, 
it  only  awaits  his  completed  recovery,  at  the  resurrection,  to 
experience  a  corresponding  emancipation  from  its  blighted  con- 
dition into  undecaying  life  and  unfading  beauty  [v.  19-23).  (5)  It 
is  not  when  believers,  through  sinful  "  quenching  of  the  Spirit,' 
have  the  fewest  and  faintest  glimpses  of  heaven,  that  they  sigh 
most  fervently  to  be  there ;  but,  on  the  contrar}%  when  through 
the  unobstructed  working  of  the  Spirit  in  their  hearts,  "  the  first- 
fruits  *'  of  the  glory  to  be  revealed  are  most  largely  and  frequently 
tasted,  then,  and  just  for  that  reason  is  it,  that  they  "groan  within 
themselves "  for  full  redemption  (v.  23).  For  thus  they  reason : 
^  If  such  be  the  drops,  what  will  the  ocean  be  ?  If  thus  "  to  see 
through  a  glass  darkly"  be  so  very  sweet,  what  will  it  be  to  "see 
face  to  face?"  If,  when  "my  beloved  stands  behind  our  wall, 
looking  forth  at  the  windows,  showing  himself  through  the  lat- 
tice "  (Canticles,  2.  9)  —  that  thin  veil  which  parts  the  seen  from 
the  unseen  —  if  He  is  even  thus  to  me  "  Fairer  than  the  children 
of  men,"  what  shall  He  be  when  He  stands  confessed  before  my 
undazzlcd  vision,  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father  in  my  own 
nature,  and  I  shall  be  like  Him,  for  I  shall  see  Him  as  he  is? 

(6)  "  The  patience  of  hope  "  (i  Thessalonians,  I.  3)  is  the  fitting 
attitude  for  those  who,  with  the  joyful  consciousness  that  they  are 
already  **  saved*'  (2  Timothy,  I.  9  ;  Titus,  3.  5),  have  yet  the  painful 
consciousness  that  they  are  saved  but  in  part;  or,  *'  that  being  jus- 
tified by  his  grace,  they  are  made  (in  the  present  state)  heirs  ac- 
cording to  the  hope  (only)  of  eternal  life"  (Titus,  3.  7  ;  v.  24,  25). 

(7)  As  prayer  is  the  breath  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  the  believer's 
only  effectual  relief  under  the  "infirmity"  which  attaches  to  his 
whole  condition  here  below,  how  cheering  is  it  to  be  assured  that 
the  blessed  Spirit,  cognizant  of  it  all,  comes  in  aid  of  it  all ;  and, 
in  particular,  that  when  believers,  unable  to  articulate  their  case 
before  God,  can  at  times  do  nothing  but  lie  "groaning"  before  the 
Lord,  these  inarticulate  groanings  are  the  Spirit's  own  vehicle  for 
conveying  into  "  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth "  their  whole 
case,  and  come  up  before  the  Hearer  of  prayer  as  the  Spirit's  own 
intercession  in  their  behalf,  and  that  they  are  recognized  by  Him 
that  siitelh  on  the  Throne  as  embodying  only  what  His  own 
"will"   determined    before  to    bestow  upon    them  (v.  26,  27)! 

(8)  What  a  view  do  these  two  verses  (v.  26,  27)  give  of  the  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  the  Divine  Persons  in  the  economy  of 
redemption,  and  the  harmony  of  their  respective  operations  in  the 
case  of  each  of  the  redeemed  ! 

Third  :  Triumphant  Summary  of  the  whole  Argument  (v.  28-39). 
48.  And — or  "  moreover."  or  "now,"  noting  a  transition  to  a  new 
particular,  we  know,  4bC.  —  The  order  in  the  original  is  more 
striking:  "We  know  that  to  them  that  love  God  (Cf.  i  Corin- 
thians, 2.  9 ;  Ephesians,  6.  24;  James,  i.  12  ;  2.  5)  all  things  work 
together  for  good  (even)  to  them  who  are  the  called  (rather  *  who 
are  callec}  *)  according  to  His  (eternal)  purpose."    Glorious  assufi 
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ance  1  And  this,  it  seems,  was  a  ** household  word/*  a  "  known" 
thing  among  believers.  This  working  of  all  things  for  good  is 
done  quite  naturally  to  '*  them  that  love  God."  because  such  souls, 
persuaded  that  He  who  gave  His  own  Son  for  them  cannot  but 
mean  them  well  in  all  His  procedure,  learn  thus  to  take  in  good 
part  whatever  He  sends  them,  however  trying  to  tlesh  and  blood  ; 
and  to  them  who  are  the  called,  according  to  "  His  purpose,**  all 
things  do,  in  the  same  intelligible  way.  "  work  together  for  good  ;** 
for,  even  when  "  He  hath  His  way  in  the  whirl -wind,"  they  sec 
"  His  chariot  paved  with  love'*  (Canticles,  3.  10).  And  knowing 
that  it  is  in  pursuance  of  an  eternal  ^*^ purpose  "  of  love  that  they  have 
been  *'ca/led into  the  fellowship  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  '(i  Corin- 
thians, I.  9),  they  naturally  say  within  themselves, "  It  cannot  be  that 
He  'of  Whom, and  through  Whom,  and  to  Whom  are  all  things,"* 
should  suffer  that  purpose  to  be  thwarted  by  any  thing  really  ad- 
verse to  us,  or  that  He  should  not  make  all  things,  dark  as  well  as  ^ 
light,  crooked  as  well  as  straight,  to  co-operate  to  the  furtherance 
and  final  completion  of  His  high  design."    29.  For  (as  touching  this 

**  calling  according  to  his  purpose  **)  whom  he  did  foreknow  he  also 

did  predestinate  (foreordain) — In  what  sense  are  we  to  take  the 
word  "foreknow"  here?  "Those  who  he  foreknew  would 
repent  and  believe,"  say  Pelagians  of  every  age  and  every  hue. 
But  this  is  to  thrust  into  the  text  what  is  contrary  to  the  whole 
spirit,  and  even  letter,  of  the  apostle's  teaching  (see  ch.  9.  11 ;  a 
Timothy,  i.  9).  In  ch.  11.  2,  and  Psalm  i.  6,  God's  "knowledge" 
of  His  people  cannot  be  restricted  to  a  mere  foresight  of  future 
events,  or  acquaintance  with  what  is  passing  here  below.  Does 
"whom  He  did  foreknow,"  then,  mean  "whom  he  foreordained?" 
Scarcely,  because  both  "foreknowledge"  and  "foreordination** 
are  here  mentioned,  and  the  one  as  the  cause  of  the  other.  It  is 
difficult  indeed  for  our  limited  minds  to  distinguish  them  as  states 
of  the  Divine  mind  toward  men  ;  especially  since  in  Acts,  2.  23, 
"  the  counsel "  is  put  before  "  the  foreknowledge  of  God,"  while  in 
I  Peter,  1.2,"  election  "  is  said  to  be  "  according  to  the  foreknowledge 
of  God."  But  probably  God's  foreknowledge  of  His  own  people 
mentis  13.\s peculiar^ gracious  complacency  in  /^w,  while  His  "pre- 
destinating" or  "foreordaining"  them  signifies  His  fixed /ii>/<7f^, 
flowing  from  this,  to  "save  them  and  call  them  with  an  hoi v call- 
ing" (2  Timothy,  i.  9).    to  be  conformed  to  the  imaye  of  hie  Son 

—  f.  ^.,  to  be  His  sons  after  the  pattern,  model  or  image  of  His 

Sonship  in  our  nature,    that  he  might  he  the  firet-born  among 

many  brethren  —  The  "  First-bom,"  the  Son  by  nature ;  His  "  many 
brethren,"  sons  by  adoption ;  He,  in  the  Humanity  of  the  Only 
begotten  of  the  Father,  bearing  our  sins  on  the  accursed  tree ;  they 
in  that  of  mere  men  ready  to  perish  bv  reason  of  sin,  but  redeemed 
by  His  blood  from  condemnation  ana  wrath,  and  transformed  into 
His  likeness  ;  He, "  the  First-born  from  the  dead  ;"  they  "  that  sleep 
in  Jesus,"  to  be  in  due  time  "brought  with  Him;"  "The  First- 
born," now  "  crowned  with  glory  and  honour ;"  His  "  many  breth- 
ren," "  when  He  shall  appear  to  be  like  Him,  for  they  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is."  30.  Moreover  —  "And,"  or  "Now;"  explanatory 
of  the  foregoing  verse  —  q.d,y  "  In  'predestinating  us  to  be  c'^- 
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formed  to  the  image  of  His  Son '  in  final  glory,  He  settled  all  the 

successive  steps  of  it/'   Thus— whom  he  dio  predestinate,  them 

he  also  oalled — The  word  "called"  (zs  Hodge  and  others  truly 
observe)  is  never  in  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  applied  to 
those  who  have  only  the  outward  invitation  of  the  Gospel  as  in 
Matthew,  20.  i6;  22.  14).  It  always  means  **  internally  ^effectually, 
savingly  called^  It  denotes  the  first  great  step  in  personal  salva- 
tion, and  answers  to  "conversion."  Only  the  word  conversion 
expresses  the  change  of  character  which  then  takes  place,  whereas 
this  "  calling"  expresses  the  Divine  authorship  of  the  change,  and 
the  sovereign  power  by  which  we  are  summoned,  Matthew-like, 
Zaccbeus-like,  out  of  our  old,  wretched,  perishing  condition,  into 

a  new,  safe,  blessed  life,    and  whom  he  (thus)  called,  them  he  also 

JllStifled through t  into  tlie  definite  state  of  reconciliation  already 

so  fully  described),  and  whom  he  Justlfledi  them  he  also  g'orlfled— 

(brought  to  final  glory,  v.  17,  18).  Noble  climax,  and  so  rhythmi- 
cally expressed  !  And  all  this  is  viewed  as  past ;  because,  starting 
from  the  past  decree  of  '*  predestination  to  be  conformed  to  the 
image  of  God's  Son  "  of  which  the  other  steps  are  but  the  suc- 
cessive unfoldings  —  all  is  beheld  as  one  entire,  eternally  com- 
pleted salvation.    31.  What  shall  we  then  say  to  these  things  7— 

q,  </.,  **  We  can  no  further  go,  think,  wish."  [Bengel.]  This  whole 
passage,  to  v.  34,  and  even  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  strikes 
all  thoughtful  interpreters  and  readers,  as  transcending  almost 
every  thing  in  language,  while  Olshausen  notices  the  "  profound 
and  colossal "  character  of  the  thought.  If  God  [be]  for  US,  who 
[can  be]  asainst  us? —  If  God  be  resolved  and  engaged  to  bring  us 
through,  all  ^«r enemies  must  be  His;  and  "who  would  set  the 
briers  and  thorns  against  Him  in  battle?  He  would  go  through 
them.  He  would  burn  them  together"  (Isaiah,  27.  4).  What  strong 
consolation  is  here  !  Nay,  but  the  great  Pledge  of  all  has  already 
been  given;  for,  32.  He  —  rather,  "He  surely.'*  (It  is  a  pity  to 
lose  the  emphatic  particle  of  the  original.)  that  Spared  not  — 
"withheld  not,"  "kept  not  back."  This  expressive  phrase,  as  well 
as  the  whole  thought,  is  suggested  by  Genesis,  22.  12,  where 
Jehovah's  touching  commendation  of  Abraham's  conduct  regard- 
ing ^is  son  Isaac  seems  designed  to  furnish  something  like  a 
tlimpse  into  the  spirit  of  His  own  act  in  surrender ingtixs  o^n 
on.  "Take  now  (said  the  Lord  to  Abraham)  thy  son^  thine  only, 
whom  thou  lovest,  and  .  . .  offer  him  for  a  burnt-offering"  (Genesis, 
22.  2)  ;  and  only  when  Abraham  had  all  but  performed  that  loftiest 
act  of  self-sacrifice,  the  Lord  interposed,  saying,  "  Now  I  know 
that  thou  fearest  God,  seeing  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son, 
THINE  ONLY  SON,  from  me."  In  the  light  of  this  incident,  then,  and 
of  this  language,  our  apostle  can  mean  to  convey  nothing  less 
than  this,  that  in  "  not  sparing  His  own  Son,  but  delivering  Him 
up,"  or  surrendering  Him,  God  exercised,  in  His  Paternal  chAvzc- 
ter,  a  mysterious  act  of  Self^ac^ifice^  which,  though  involving 
none  of  the  pain  and  none  of  the  loss  which  are  inseparable  from 
the  very  idea  of  self-sacrifice  on  our  part,  was  not  less  real,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  as  far  transcended  any  such  acts  of  ours  as  His 
nature  is  above  the  creature's.     But  this  is  inconceivable  if  Christ 
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be  not  God^s  "own  (or  proper)  Son/'  partaker  of  His  very  nature, 
as  really  as  Isaac  was  of  his  father  Abraham's.  In  that  sense, 
certainly,  the  Jews  charged  our  Lord  with  making  Himself  **  equal 
with  God  "  (see  John,  5. 18),  which  He  in  reply  forthwith  proceeded, 
not  to  disown,  but  to  illustrate  and  confirm.  Understand  Christ^s 
Sonship  thus,  and  the  language  of  Scripture  regarding  it  is  intel- 
ligible and  harmonious  ;  but  take  it  to  be  an  artificial  relationship, 
ascribed  to  Him  in  virtue  either  of  His  miraculous  birth,  or  His 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  or  the  grandeur  of  His  works,  or  all 
of  these  together — and  the  passages  which  speak  of  it  neither 
explain  of  themselves  nor  harmonize  with  each  other,  delivered 
hin  up  —  not  to  death  merely  (as  many  take  it),  for  that  is  too  nar- 
row an  idea  here,  but  "  surrendered  Him  "  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive sense :  Cf.  John,  3.  16,  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
GAVE  His  only-begotten  Son."  for  US  all  —  t.  ^.,  for  all  believers 
alike  ;  as  nearly  everv  good  interpreter  admits  must  be  the  mean- 
ing here.  hOW  Shall  he  not  —  how  can  we  conceive  that  He  should 
not.  with  Him  also— rather,  "also  with  Him."  (The  word  "also" 
is  often  so  placed  in  our  version  as  to  obscure  the  sense :  see 
Hebrews,  12.  i.)  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  —  all  other  gifts  bein^ 
not  only  immeasurably  less  than  this  Gift  of  gifts,  but  virtually 

included  in  it,    33,  34.  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  or 

(or,  "bring  any  charge  against")  God's  elect  r  —  the  first  place  in 
this  Epistle  where  believers  are  styled  "  the  electy  In  what  sense 
this  is  meant  will  appear  in  next  chapter,  yea,  rather,  that  Is 
risen  again  —  to  make  good  the  purposes  of'^His  death.  Here, 
as  in  some  other  cases,  the  apostle  delightfully  corrects  him- 
self (see  Galatians,  4.  9;  and  ch.  i.  12);  not  meaning  that  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  was  of  more  saving  value  than  His  death, 
but  that  having  "put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself" — 
which,  though  precious  to  us,  was  to  Him  of  unmingled  bitter- 
ness—  it  was  incomparably  more  delightful  to  think  that  He 
was  again  a/izv,  and  living  to  see  to  the  efficacy  of  His  death 

in  our  behalf,    who  Is  oven  ("also")  at  the  right  hand  of  God — 

The  right  hand  of  the  king  was  anciently  the  seat  of  honour  (CC 
I  Samuel,  20.  25  ;  i  Kings,  2.  19 ;  Psadm,  45.  9),  and  denoted 
participation  in  the  royal  power  and  glory  (Matthew,  20.  21).  .The 
classical  writings  contain  similar  allusions.  Accordingly  Christ*s 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  —  predicted  in  Psalm  no.  i,  and 
historically  referred  to  in  Mark,  16.  19  ;  Acts,  2.  33  ;  7.  56  ;  Ephe- 
sians,  i.  20  ;  Colossians,  3.  i  ;  i  Peter,  3.  22  ;  Revelation,  3.  21  — 
signifies  iYi^gUny  of  the  exalted  Son  of  man,  and  xh^t power  in  the 
government  of  the  world  in  which  He  participates.  Hence  it  is 
called  "  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  Power"  (Niatthew,  26. 64),  and 
"  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high  "  (Hebrews,  i.  3). 

[Philippl]    who  also  maketh  intercession  ftor  us—  using  all  His 

boundless  interest  with  God  in  our  behalf.  This  is  the  top  of  the 
climax.  "His  Session  at  God's  right  hand  denotes  1A\%  power x.o 
save  us ;  His  Intercession^  His  will  to  do  it."  FBbngbl.]  But  how 
are  we  to  conceive  of  this  Intercession  ?  Kot  certainly  as  one 
pleading  "  on  bended  knees  and  with  outstretched  arms,"  to  use 
the  expressive  language  of  Calxnn.    But  yet  neither  is  it  luerely  a 
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figurative  intimation  that  the  power  of  Christ's  redemption  is  con- 
tinually operative  [Tholuck],  or  merely  to  show  the  fervour  and 
vehemence  of  His  love  for  us.  [Chrysostom.]  It  cannot  be 
taken  to  mean  less  than  this,  that  the  glorified  Redeemer,  con* 
scious  of  his  claims,  expressly  signifies  His  will  that  the  efficacy  of 
his  death  should  be  made  good  to  the  uttermost,  and  signifies  it  in 
some  such  royal  style  as  we  find  Him  employing  in  that  wonder- 
fal  Intercessory  Prayer  which  He  spoke  as  from  within  the  veil(sie9 
John,  17.  II,  12) ;  **  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast 
given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am"  (see  John,  17.  24).  But  in  what 
fortn  this  will  is  expressed  is  as  undiscoverable  as  it  is  unimpor- 
tant. 35>  36.  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ? 
This  doe^  not  mean  '*our  love  to  Christ,"  as  if,  Who  shall  hinder 
us  from  loving  Christ?  but  " Christ's  love  to  us,"  as  is  clear  from 
the  closing  words  of  the  chapter,  which  refer  to  the  same  subject. 
Nor  would  the  other  sense  harmonize  with  the  scope  of  the  chap- 
ter,  which  is  to  exhibit  the  ample  ground  of  the  believer's  confi- 
dence in  Christ.  "  It  is  no  ground  of  confidence  to  assert,  or  even 
to  feel,  that  we  will  never  forsake  Christ ;  but  it  is  the  strongest 
ground  of  assurance  to  be  convinced  that  His  love  will  never 
change."  [Hodge.]  shall  tribulation  . . .  ?  — f.  d.y  "None  of 
these,  nor  all  together,  how  terrible  soever  to  the  flesh,  are  tokens 
of  God's  wrath,  or  the  least  ground  for  doubt  of  His  love."  From 
whom  could  such  a  question  come  better  than  from  one  who  had 
himself  for  Christ's  sake  endured  so  much  ?  (See  2  Corinthians,  1 1. 
11-33;  I  Corinthians,  4.  10-13.)  The  apostle  says  not  (remarks 
Calvin  nobly)  ''What,"  but  "Who,"  just  as  if  all  creatures  and  all 
afflictions  were  so  many  gladiators  taking  arms  against  the  Chris- 
tians. [Tholuck.]  As  it  is  written,  For  thy  safce,  4.0.  —  Psalm, 
44.  22  —  quoted  as  descriptive  of  what  God's  faithful  people  may 
expect  from  their  enemies  at  any  period  when  their  hatred  of  right- 
eousness is  roused,  and  there  is  nothing  to  restrain  it  (see  Gala- 

tians,  4.  29).  37.  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  eon- 
querors, through  Him  that  loved  us  — not  "we  are  so  far  from 

being  conquered  by  them,  that  they  do  us  much  good  "  [Hodge]  ; 
for  though  this  be  true,  the  word  means  simply,  "  We  are  pre- 
eminently conquerors"  (see  ch.  5.  20).  And  so  far  are  they  from 
" separating  us  from  Christ's  love,"  that  it  is  just  "through  him 
that  loveth  us  "  that  we  are  victorious  over  them.     38,  39.  For  I 

am  persuaded,  that  neltber  death,  nor  lifB,  nor  angels,  nor  prinol* 

palltles,  nor  powers — whether  good  or  bad.  But  as  the  bad  are 
not  called  "angels,"  or  "principalities,"  or  "  powers,"  save  with 
some  addition  to  show  that  such  are  meant  (Matthew,  25.  41 ;  Col- 
ossians,  2.  15;  Ephesians,  6.  12;  2  Peter,  2.  4 — except  perhaps 
I  Corinthians,  6.  3),  probably  the  good  are  meant  here,  but  merely 
as  the  same  apostle  supposes  an  angel  from  heaven  to  preach  a  false 
gospel.  (So  the  best  interpreters.)  nor  things  prssont,  nor  things 
to  come  —  no  condition  of  the  present  life  and  none  of  the  un- 
known possibilities  of  the  life  to  come,  nor  any  other  oreature 
(rather  "created  thing" — any  other  thing  in  the  whole  created 

universe  of  God)  shall  be  able  to  separate  us,  A,o.— "  All  the 

terms  here  are  to  be  taken  in  their  most  general  sense  and  need 
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no  closer  definition.  The  indefinite  expressions  are  meant  to 
denote  all  that  can  be  thought  of  and  are  only  a  rhetorical  para- 
phrase of  the  conception  of  al  uss^  [Olshausen.I  from  the  love 
of  God,  whioh  is  in  Chrisi  Jeeus,  our  Lord  — Thus  does  this 

wonderful  chapter,  with  which  the  argument  of  the  epistle 
properly  closes,  leave  us  who  are  "justified  by  faith/'  in  the  arms 
of  everlasting  Love,  whence  no  hostile  power  or  conceivable 
event  can  ever  tear  us.  **  Behold  what  manner  of  love  is  this  7*^ 
And  "what  manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be/'  who  are  thus 
"blessed  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  Christ?"  Note,  (i)  There 
is  a  glorious  consistency  between  the  eternal  purposes  of  God  and 
the  free  agency  of  men,  though  the  link  of  connection  is  beyond 
human,  perhaps  created,  apprehension  (v,  28).  (2)  How  ennobling 
is  the  thought  that  the  complicated  movements  of  the  divine 
government  of  the  world  are  all  arranged  in  express  furtherance 
of  the  "  good "  of  God's  chosen  (v.  28)  1  (3)  To  whatever  con- 
formity to  the  Son  of  God  in  dignity  and  glory  believers  are  or 
shall  hereafter  be  raised,  it  will  be  the  joy  of  every  one  of  them, 
as  it  is  most  fitting,  "  that  in  all  things  He  should  have  the  pre- 
eminence "  (Colossians,  I.  18)  {v.  29).  (4)  "  As  there  is  a  beautiful 
harmony  and  necessary  connection  between  the  several  doctrines 
of  grace,  so  must  there  be  a  like  harmony  in  the  character  of  the 
Christian.  He  cannot  experience  the  joy  and  confidence  flowing 
from  his  election  without  the  humility  which  the  consideration  of 
its  being  gratuitous  must  produce  ;  nor  can  he  have  the  peace  of 
one  who  is  justified  without  the  holiness  of  one  who  is  saved." 
(v.  29.  30).  [Hodge.]  (5)  However  difficult  it  may  be  for  finite 
minds  to  comprehend  the  emotions  of  the  Divine  Mind,  let  us 
never,  for  a  moment,  doubt  that  in  "  not  sparing  His  own  Son  but 
delivering  Him  up  for  us  all,"  God  made  a  real  sacrifice  of  all 
thai  was  Dearest  to  His  heart,  and  that,  in  so  doing,  He  meant  for 
ever  to  assure  His  people  that  all  other  things  which  they  need  — 
inasmuch  as  they  are  nothing  to  this  stupendous  gift,  and,  indeed, 
but  the  necessary  sequel  of  it  will,  in  due  time,  be  forthcoming 
(v.  32).  (6)  In  return  for  such  a  sacrifice  on  God's  part,  what  can 
be  considered  too  great  on  ours?  (7)  If  there  could  be  any  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  all-important  word  "  Justification  "  in 
this  Epistle  —  whether,  as  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches  and  many 
others  affirm,  it  means  "  infusing  righteousness  into  the  unholy, 
so  as  to  make  them  righteous,"  or  according  to  Protestant  teach- 
ing, "  absolving,  acquitting  or  pronouncing  righteous  the  guilty  ;" 
(v<  33)*  ought  to  set  such  doubt  entirely  at  rest.  For  the  apostle's 
question  in  this  verse  is,  *'  Who  shall  bring  a  charge  against  God's 
elect?"  in  other  words,  "Who  shall  pronounce  or  **  hold  them 
guilty?**  seeing  that  ** God  justifies**  them;  showing  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  to  "justify"  was  intended  to  express  preciseW  the 
opposite  of  "holding  guilty;"  and  consequently  (as  Calvin 
triumphantly  argues)  that  it  means  "  to  absolve  from  the  chasge  of 
ftiilt**  (8)  If  there  could  be  any  reasonable  doubt  in  what  light 
the  death  of  Christ  is  to  be  regarded  in  this  Epistle  (v.  34)  ought 
to  set  that  doubt  entirely  at  rest.    For  there  the  apostle's  question 

is :  Who  shall  "  condemn "  God's  elect,  since   **  Christ  died*'  for 
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them ;  showing  b^rond  all  doubt  (as  PHlippi  justly  argues)  that  it 
was  the  expiatory  character  of  that  death  which  the  apostle  had  in 
view.  (9)  What  an  affecting  view  of  the  love  of  Christ  does  it 
give  us  to  learn  that  his  greafest  nearness  to  God  and  most 
powerful  interest  with  Him  —  as  *'  seated  on  His  right  hand  " — is 
employed  in  behalf  of  His  people  here  below  (z/.  34) !  (10)  "The 
whole  universe,  with  all  that  it  contains,  so  far  as  it  is  good,  is  the 
friend  and  ally  of  the  Christian  ;  and,  so  far  as  it  is  evil,  is  more 
than  a  conquered  foe'*  (v.  35-39).  [Hodge.]  (ii)  Are  we  who 
"  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,"  both  "  kept  by  the  power 
of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation  ''  (i  Peter,  i.  5),  and  embraced 
in  the  arms  of  invincible  Love?  Then,  surely,  while  "building 
ourselves  upon  our  most  holy  faith,"  and  **  praying  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  only  the  more  should  we  feel  constrained  to  *^  keep 
ourselves  in  the  love  of  God,  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  unto  eternal  life"  (Jude,  20.  21). 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1-33.  The  Bearing  of  the  Foregoing  Truths  upon  the  Con. 
DiTioN  AND  Destiny  of  the  Chosen  People — Election  —  The 
Calling  of  the  Gentiles.  Too  well  aware  that  he  was  regarded 
as  a  traitor  to  the  dearest  interests  of  his  people  (Acts,  21.  33 ;  22. 
22 ;  25,  24),  the  apostle  opens  this  division  of  his  subject  by  giving 
vent  to  his  real  feelings  with  extraordinary  vehemence  of  protes- 
tation. I,  2.  I  say  the  truth  In  Christ— as  if  steeped  in  the  spirit 
of  Him  who  wept  over  impenitent  and  doomed  Jerusalem  (Cf.  ch. 
I.  9 ;  2  Corinthians,  Z2.  19 ;  Philippians,  i.  8).     my  COnsoienoS 

bearing  me  witness  In  the  Holy  Qhost— ^.  d., "  my  conscience  as 

quickened,  illuminated,  and  even  now  under  the  direct  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  That  I  have,  Lo,  •— "  That  I  have  great  grief  (or 
*  sorrow')  and  unceasing  anguish  in  ray  heart " -^  the  bitter  hostility 
of  his  nation  to  the  glorious  Gospel,  and  the  awful  consequefices 
of  their  unbelief  weighing  heavilvand  incessantly  upon  his  spirit. 

For  I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for 
in  behalf  of")  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh 

"^In  proportion  as  he  felt  himself  spiritually  severed  from  his 
nation,  he  seems  to  have  realized  all  the  more  vividly  their  natural 
relationship.  To  explain  away  the  wish  here  expressed,  as  too 
strong  for  any  Christian  to  utter  or  conceive,  some  have  rendered 
the  opening  words  "  I  did  wish"  referring  it  to  his  former  unenlight- 
ened state  ;  a  sense  of  the  words  too  tame  to  be  endured ;  others 
unwarrantably  soften  the  sense  of  the  word  "  accursed."  But  our 
irersion  gives  the  true  import  of  the  original ;  and  if  it  be  under- 
stood as  the  language  rather  of  "strong  and  indistinct  emotions 
than  of  definite  ideas  "  [Hodge],  expressing  passionately  how  he 
felt  his  whole  being  swallowed  up  in  the  salvation  of  his  people, 
the  difficulty  will  vanish  and  we  shall  be  reminded  of  the  similar  idea 
so  nobly  expressed  by  Moses  (Exodus,  32.  32).  4.  Who  are  Israelites 
—  See  ch.  II.  I ;  2  Corinthians,  11. 22 ;  Philippians,  3.  5.  to  Whom 
90rtainS[thC* whose  is")  the  adoption  — it  is  true  that,  compared 
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with  the  new  economy,  the  old  was  a  state  of  minority  and  pupil- 
age, and  so  far  that  of  a  bond-servant  (Galatians,  4.  1-3) ;  yet,  com- 
pared with  the  state  of  the  surrounding  heathen,  the  choice  of 
Abraham  and  his  seed  was  a  real  separation  of  them  to  be  a 
Family  of  C/m/ (Exodus,  4.  2a  ;  Deuteronomy,  32.  6;  Isaiah,  i.  2; 
Jeremiah,  31.  9;  Hosea»  11.  i ;  Malachi,  1.6).  and  the  Qkiry — 
that  "  glory  of  the  Lord,"  or  *'  visible  token  of  the  Divine  presence 
in  the  midst  of  them,"  which  rested  on  the  ark  and  filled  the  tab- 
ernacle during  all  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  which  in 
Jerusalem  continued  to  be  seen  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  and 
only  disappeared  when,  at  the  captivity,  the  temple  was  demol- 
ished and  the  sun  of  the  ancient  economy  began  to  go  down. 
This  was  what  the  Jews  called  the  "'Shechinahy  and  the  OOVenaitS 
—  "  the  covenants  of  promise"  to  which  the  Gentiles  before  Christ 
were  "strangers"  (Ephesians,  2.  12);  meaning  the  one  coTfenami 
with  Abraham  in  its  successive  reneiva/s  (see  Galatians,  3.  16,  17). 
and  the  giving  of  the  law  ^— from  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  possession 
of  it  thereafter,  which  the  Jews  justly  deemed  their  peculiar 
honour  (Deuteronomy,  26.  18,  19 ;  Psalm  147.  19,  20 ;  ch.  2.  17). 
and  the  service  [of  God]  —  or,  of  the  sanctuary  ;  meaning  the  whole 
divinely  instituted  religious  service,  in  the  celebration  of  which 
they  were  brought  so  nigh  unto  God.  and  the  promises  —  the 
great  Abrahamic  promises,  successively  unfolded,  and  which  had 
their  fulfillment  only  in  Christ  (see  Hebrews,  7.6  ;  Galatians,  3. 16, 

21;  Acts,  26.6,  7).    5.  Whose  are  the  fath  are— here,  probably, 

;he  three  great  fathers  of  the  covenant  —  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
J-«icob  —  by  whom  God  condescended  to  name  Himself  (Exodus, 
3.  6,  13  ;  Luke,  20.  37).  and  (most  exalted  privilege  of  all,  and  as 
such,  reserved  to  the  last)  of  whom  as  oonoornlng  the  flesh  (see 
ch.  I.  3)  Christ  [camel  (or,  *'  is  Christ"),  who  is  over  all,  God  — 

rather,  "  God  over  all.'^  biOSSed  forover.  AfflOn  —  To  get  rid  of 
the  bright  testimony  here  borne,  to  the  supreme  divinity  of  Christ, 
various  expedients  have  been  adopted,  (i)  To  place  a  period, 
either  after  the  words  "  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came,"  render- 
ing the  next  clause  as  a  doxology  to  the  Father — "  God  who  is 
over  all  be  blessed  forpver ;"  or  after  the  word  "all"  —  thus, 
"  Christ  camer  who  is  over  all ;  God  be  blessed,  &c.  [Erasmus, 
Locke,  Fritzsch,  Meyer,  Jowetf,  Sec]  But  it  is  fatal  to  this 
view,  as  even  Socinus  admits,  that  in  other  Scripture  doxologies 
the  word  "  Blessed  "precedes  the  name  of  God  on  whom  the  bless- 
ing is  invoked  (thus :  "  Blessed  be  God,"  Psalm  68.  35  ;  "  Blessed 
be  the  Lord  God,  the  God  of  Israel,"  Psalm  72. 18).  Besides,  any 
such  doxology  here  would  be  *'  unmeaning  and  frigid  in  the  ex- 
treme ;"  the  sad  subject  on  which  he  was  entering  suggesting  any 
thing  but  a  doxology,  even  in  connection  with  Christ's  Incarna- 
tion. [Alford.1  (2)  To  transpose  the  words  rendered  "  who  is," 
in  which  case  the  rendering  would  be,  "  whose  (1.  ^.,  the  fathers^ 
is  Christ  according  to  the  flesh."  [Crellius,  Whiston,  Taylor, 
Whitby.]  But  this  is  a  desperate  expedient  in  the  face  of  all 
MS.  authority,  as  is  also  the  conjecture  of  GroHus  and  others,  that 
the  word  ^  God "  shouM  be  omitted  from  the  text.  It  remains, 
ih^i,  that  we  have  here- no  doxology  at  all.  but  a  naked  stateoseat 
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of  foct  that,  while  Christ  is  "  of"  the  Israelitish  nation  **as  coneern- 
ing  the  Jiesh,'**  He  iSt  in  another  respect,  **  God  over  all,  blessed  for 
ever."  (In  2  Corinthians,  11.  31,  the  very  Greek  phrase  which  is 
here  rendered  "  who  is,"  is  used  in  the  same  sense ;  and  Cf.  ch. 
1.  25,  Greeh.)  In  this  view  of  the  passage,  as  a  testimony  to  the 
supreme  divinity  of  Christ,  besides  ail  the  orthodox  fathers,  some 
of  the  ablest  modern  critics  concur.  [Bengel,  Tholuck,  Stuart, 
Olshausen,  Philippi,  Alford,  &c.]  6.  Not  as  though  the  word 
of  God  had  taken  none  efTeot— -"hath  fallen  to  the  ground,"  f.  ^., 
failed  (Cf.  Luke,  16. 17,  Greek),   for  they  are  not  all  Israel  which 

are  of  Israel  —  better,  "for  not  all  they  which  are  of  Israel  are 
Israel."  Hert  the  apostle  enters  upon  the  profound  subject  of  ELEC- 
TION, the  treatment  of  which  extends  to  the  end  of  ch.  11.  —  q,  d., 
**  Think  not  that  I  mourn  over  the  total  loss  of  Israel,  for  that 
would  involve  the  failure  of  God's  word  to  Abraham  ;  but  not  all 
that  belong  to  the  natural  seed,  and  go^nder  the  name  of  *  Israel,' 
are  the  Israel  of  God*s  irrevocable  choice."  The  difficulties  which 
encompass  this  subject  lie  not  in  the  apostle's  teaching,  which 
is  plain  enough,  but  in  the  truths  themselves,  the  evidence 
for  which,  taken  by  themselves,  is  overwhelming,  but  whose  per- 
fect harmony  is  beyond  human  comprehension  in  the  present 
state.  The  great  source  of  error  here  lies  in  hastily  infer- 
ring (as  Tholuck  and  others),  from  the  apostle's  taking  up, 
at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  in 
connection  with  the  rejection  of  Israel,  and  continuing  this  sub- 
ject through  the  two  next  chapters,  that  the  Election  treated  of 
in  the  body  of  this  chapter  is  national,  not  personal  Election,  and, 
consequently,  is  Election  merely  to  religious  advantages,  not  to 
eternal  salvation.  In  that  case,  the  argument  of  verse  6,  with 
which  the  subject  of  Election  opens,  would  be  this  :  "The  choice 
of  Abraham  and  his  seed  has  not  failed  ;  because,  though  Israel 
has  been  rejected,  the  Gentiles  have  taken  their  place ;  and  God 
has  a  right  to  choose  what  nation  He  will  to  the  privileges  of  His 
visible  kingdom."  But  so  far  from  this,  the  Gentiles  are  not  so 
much  as  mentioned  at  all  till  toward  the  close  of  the  chapter ; 
and  the  argument  of  this  verse  is,  that  "  all  Israel  is  not  rejected, 
but  only  a  portion  of  it,  the  remainder  being  the  *  Israel '  whom 
God  has  chosen  in  the  exercise  of  His  sovereign  right."  And 
that  this  is  a  choice  not  to  mere  external  privileges  but  to  eternal 
salvation,    will     abundantly    appear   from    what    follows.     7-9. 

Neither,  beeause  they  are  the  seed  of  Abraham,  are  they  all 

children — q.d,,  "Not  in  the  line  of  mere  fleshly  descent  from 
Abraham  does  the  election  run  ;  else  Ishmael,  Hagar's  child  and 
even  Keturah's  children  would  be  included,  which  they  were  not.*^ 
but  (the  true  election  are  such  of  Abraham's  seed  as  God  uncon- 
ditionally chooses,  as  exemplified  in  that  promise),  In  Isaac  Shall 

thy  seed  be  called —{Genesis,  21.  12).    10-13.  And  not  only  so; 

bin  when  Rebecca,  4c.—  It  might  be  thought  that  there  was  a 

natural  reason  for  preferring  the  child  of  Sarah  as  being  Abraham's 

true  and  first  wife,  both  to  the  child  of  Hagar,  Sarah  s  maid,  and 

to  the  children  of  Keturah,  his  second  wife.     But  there  could  be 

so  sucl\  reason  in  the  case  of  Rebecca,  Isaac's  only  wife  *,  for  the 
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choice  of  her  son  Jacob  was  the  choice  oi  one  of  two  sods  by  the 
same  mother,  and  of  the  younger  in  preference  to  the  elder,  and 
before  either  of  them  was  bom,  and,  consequently,  before  either 
had  done  good  or  evil  to  be  a  ground  of  preference  ;  and  all  to 
show  that  the  sole  ground  of  distinction- lay  in  the  unconditional 
choice  of  God  — "  not  of  works  but  of  Him  that  caUethr     14.  What 

shall  we  tay  then  ?    le  there  unriohteousneas  with  God  ?    God 

forbid  —  This  is  the  first  of  two  objections  to  the  foregoing 
doctrine,  that  God  chooses  one  and  rejects  another,  not  on 
account  of  their  works  but  purely  in  the  exercise  of  His  own 
good  pleasure :  "  This  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  the  justice  of 
God,**  The  answer  to  this  objection  extends  to  {v.  19)  where  we 
have  the  second  objection.  15.  For  he  oaith  to  Moseo  (Exodus, 
33. 19),  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  wilt  have  ("on  whom  I  have") 
mercy,  and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I  will  have  ("  on 

whom  I  have  '*)  compassion  —  q.  d.^  "  There  can  be  no  unrighteous- 
ness in  God's  choosing  whom  He  will,  for  to  Moses  He  expressly 
claims  the  right  to  do  so."  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  is 
expressed  in  the  positive  rather  than  the  negative  form ;  not, 
**  I  will  have  mercy  on  none  but  whom  I  will  ;*'  but,  "  I  will  have 
mercy  on  whomsoever  I  will."  16.  So  then  It  Is  not  Of  Him  that 
wilieth  (hath  the  inward  desire\  nor  of  him  that  runneth  (maketh 
active  effort) — (Cf.  i  Corinthians,  9.  24,  26;  Philippians,  2.  16; 
3.  14).  Both  these  are  indispensable  to  salvation,  yet  salvation  is 
owing  to  neither  but  is  purely  **  of  God  that  showeth  mercy"  (see 
Philippians,  2.  12,  13)  "Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling  ;  for  it  is  God  which,  out  of  His  own  good  pleasure^ 
worketh  in  you  both  to  W// and  to  do^  17.  For  the  Scriflltires 
saitb  to  Pharaoh  (observe  here  the  light  in  which  the  Scripture  is 
viewed  by  the  apostle),  Even  for  this  same  C  this  very**)  DUrpOSO 
have  I  raised  ("raised  I")  thee  up,  4t.C.— The  apostle  had  shown 
that  God  claims  the  right  to  choose  whom  He  will :  Here  he 
shows,  by  an  example,  that  God  punishes  whom.  He  will.  But 
**  God  did  not  make  Pharaoh  wicked  ;  He  only  forbore  to  make 
him  good  by  the  exercise  of  special  and  altogether  unmerited 

grace."    [Hodgb.]    that  I  might  ("  may  ")  show  my  power  in  thee 

—  It  was  not  that  Pharaoh  was  worse  than  others  that  he  was  so 
dealt  with,  but  "in  order  that  he  might  become  a  menu* 
ment  of  the  penal  justice  of  God,  and  it  was  with  a  view 
to  this  that  God  provided  that  the  evil  which  was  in  him 
should  be  manifested  in  this  definitje  form."    [Olshausen.I    and 

that  my  name  might  ("may")  be  declared  ("proclaimed  ;  la 

all  the  earth — "This  is  the  principle  on  which  all  pun- 
ishment is  inflicted,  that  the  true  character  of  the  Divine  Law- 
giver should  be  known.  This  is  of  all  objects,  where  God 
is  concerned,  the  highest  and  most  important;  in  itself  the 
most  worthy,  and  in  its  results  the  most  beneficent."  [HodgjS.] 
18.  Therefore  hath  be  — "So  then  he  hath."  The  result  then  is 
thai  He  hath  moTcy  on  whom  he  will  have  SMrcy,  and  whom  he 
will  he  hardenetb — by  judicially  abandoning  them  to  the  harden* 
ing  influence  of  sin  itself  (Psalm  81.  11,  12;  ch.  i.  24,  26^  28; 
Hebrews,  3.  8,  13),  and  of  the  surrounding  incentives  to  it  (Mat« 
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thew,  24.  12 ;  I  Corinthians,  15.  38;  2  Thessalonians,  2.  17.;  19. 
Objection  second  to  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Sovereignty :  Thou  8han 
«ay  then  unto  me,  Why  ("Why  then"  is  the  true  reading)  dotb  he 

yet  lliid  ftiHit  ?  For  wiio  hath  resieteil  ("  Who  resisteth  ")  his  will? 

—  q.  d.^  "  This  doctrine  is  incompatible  with  human  responsibility T 
If  God  chooses  and  rejects,  pardons  and  punishes,  whom  He 
pleases,  why  are  those  blamed  who,  if  rejected  by  Him,  cannot 
help  sinning  and  perishing  ?  This  objection  shows  quite  as  con- 
clusively as  the  former  the  real  nature  of  the  doctrine  objected  to 

—  that  it  is  election  and  non-election  to  eternal  salvation  prior  to 
any  difference  of  personal  character :  this  is  the  only  doctrine 
that  could  suggest  the  objection  here  stated,  and  to  this  doctrine 
the  objection  f>  plausible.  What  now  is  the  apostle's  answer  ?  It 
is  twofold.  First:  *' It  is  irreverence  and  presumption  in  the 
creature  to  arraign  the  Creator."    20,  21.  Nay ;  but,  0  man,  who 

art  thou  that  repliest  agaiaot  God  ?  Shall  toe  thing  formed  eay 
to  him  that  fbrmed  it,  Wny  hast  thoa  made  ("didst  thou  make'*) 
me  thus  (Isaiah,  45. 9)  ?  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  elay, 
of  the  same  lump  to  malce  one  vessel  unto  honor,  and  another  to 

dishonor?  — " The  objection  is  founded  on  ignorance  or  misap- 
prehension of  the  relation  between  God  and  His  sinful  creatures, 
supposing  that  He  is  under  obligation  to  extend  His  grace  to  all, 
whereas  He  is  under  obligation  to  none.  All  are  sinners,  and 
have  forfeited  every  claim  to  His  mercy.  It  is  therefore  perfectly 
competent  to  God  to  spare  one  and  not  another,  to  make  one  ves- 
sel to  honour  and  another  to  dishonour.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Paul  does  not  here  speak  of  God's  right  over  His  crea- 
tures as  creaiuresy  but  as  sinful  creatures ;  as  he  himself  clearly 
intimates  in  the  next  verses.  It  is  the  cavil  of  a  sinfnl  creature 
against  his  Creator  that  he  is  answering,  and  he  does  so  by  show- 
ing that  God  is  under  no  obligation  to  give  his  grace  to  any,  but 
is  as  sovereign  as  in  fashioning  the  clay.**  [Hodge.]  But  second^ 
**  There  is  nothing  unjust  in  such  sovereignty."  22,  23.  What  If 
God,  willing  to  show  ("designing  to  manifest")  his  wrath  (His 
holy  displeasure  against  sin),  and  tO  make  his  powsr  (to  punish  it) 

known,  endured  with  mueh  long-sulfiBring  the  vessels  of  wrath  — 

I.  e.,  "destined  to  wrath  ;"  just  as  "vessels  of  mercy,"  in  the  next 
verse,  mean  **  vessels  destined  to  mercy  ;"  compare  Ephesians,  2. 
3,  "children  of  wrath.'*  fitted  for  destruction ~- It  is  well  re- 
marked  by  Stuart^  that  the  "diflBculties  which  such  statements 
involve  are  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  softening  the  language  of  one 
text,  while  so  many  others  meet  us  which  are  of  the  same  tenor ; 
and  even  if  we  give  up  the  Bible  itself,  so  long  as  we  acknowledge 
an  omnipotent  and  omniscient  God  we  cannot  abate  in  the  least 
degree  from  any  of  the  difliculties  which  such  texts  make."  Be 
it  observed,  however,  that  if  God,  as  the  apostle  teaches,  expressly 
'*  designed  to  manifest  His  wrath,  and  to  make  His  power  (in  the 
way  of  wrath)  known,"  it'could  only  be  by  punishing  some,  while  He 
pardons  others ;  and  if  the  choice  between  the  two  classes  was  not 
to  be  founded,  as  our  apostle  also  teaches,  on  their  own  doings,  but 
on  God's  good  pleasure,  the  decision  behoved  ultimately  to  rest  with 
God.  Yet,  even  in  the  necessary  punishment  of  the  wicked,  as  Hodgi 
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observes,  so  far  from  proceeding  witn  unuuc  severity,  the  apostle 
would  have  it  remarked  that  God  '*  endures  with  much  long* 
suffering"  those  objects  of  His  righteous  displeasure,    utf  that 

he  night  make  knowa  the  riehee  of  hie  giery  on  the  vosoalo  of 

mercy — that  "glorious  exuberance  of  Divine  mercy"  which  was 
manifested  in  choosing  and  eternally  arranging  for  the  salvation 
of  sinners.  24.  evea  US,  whon  he  hath  CMleil,  &.e. — rather, 
"Whom  he  hath  also  called,  even  us,"  &c.,  in  not  only  "  afore  pre^ 
paring^''  but  in  due  time  effectually  *^  calling  us."  not  of  the  Jewt, 
•tC. —  better,  "  not  from  among  Jews  only,  but  also  from  among 
Gentiles."  Here  for  the  first  time  in  this  chapter  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles  is  introduced ;  all  before  having  respect,  not  to  the  substi- 
tution of  the  called  Gentiles  for  the  rejected  Jews,  but  to  the 
choice  of  one  portion  and  the  rejection  of  another  of  the  same 
Israel.  Had  Israel's  rejection  been  total,  God's  promise  to  Abra- 
ham would  not  have  been  fulfilled  bv  the  substitution  of  the  Gen- 
tiles in  their  room  ;  but  Israel's  rejection  being  only  partial,  the 
preservation  of  "  a  remnant,"  in  which  the  promise  was  made  good, 
was  but  "  according  to  the  election  of  grace."'  And  now,  for  the 
first  time,  the  apostle  tells  us  that  along  with  this  elect  remnant 
of  Israel  it  is  God's  puirpose  to  "  take  out  of  the  Gentiles  a  people 
for  His  name"  (Acts,  26.  14);  and  that  subject,  thus  introduced, 
is  now  continued  to  the  end  of  ch.  11.     25.  As  he  saith  also  in 

Osee  ("  Hosea"),  I  will  call  them  my  people,  which  were  not  my 
people;  and  her  heloveil,  which  was  not  beloved— quoted,  though 

not  quite  to  the  letter,  from  Hosea,  2.  23,  a  passage  relating  imme* 
diately.  not  to  the  heathen,  but  to  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  ; 
but  since  they  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  heathen,  who  were 
"  not  God's  people,"  and  in  that  sense  "not  beloved,"  the  apostle 
legitimately  applies  it  to  the  heathen,  as  "  aliens  from  the  com« 
monwealth  of  Israel  and  strangers  to  the  covenants  of  promise " 
(So  I  Peter,  2.  10).    26.  And  (another  quotation  from  Hosea,  i.  10) 

It  shall  come  to  pass^  that  in  the  place  where  it  was  said  unto  them, 
Ye  are  not  my  people :  there  shall  they  be  called  the  children 

("called  sons' )  of  the  living  God  —  The  expression,  " in  the  place 
where  . . .  there,"  seems  designed  only  to  give  greater  emphasis  to 
the  gracious  change  here  announced,  from  Divine  exclusion  to 
Pivine  admission  to  the  privileges  of  the  people  of  God.  27-29. 
Esaias  also  crieth  ("  But  Isaiah  crieth  ") — an  expression  denoting 
a  solemn  testimony  openly  borne  (John,  i.  15  ;  7.  2S,  37  ;  12.  44 ; 

Acts,  23. 6 ;  24.  41).  concerning  Israel,  Though  the  number  of  the 
children  ("  sons")  of  Israel  he  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  a  ("  the") 
remnant  (1.  /*.,  the  elect  remnant  only)  shall  he  saved ;  for  ne  will 

finish  the  work,  and  cut  ("  is  finishing  the  reckoning,  and  cutting  ") 

it  short  in  rignteousness:  because  a  short  work  ("reckoning") 
will  the  Lord  make  upon  the  earth  —  Isaiah,  16.  22, 23,  as  in  the 

LXX.  The  sense  given  to  these  words  by  the  apostle  may  seem 
to  differ  from  that  intended  by  the  prophet.  But  the  sameness  of 
sentiment  in  both  places  will  at  once  appear,  if  we  understand 
those  words  of  the  prophet,  .^  the  consumption  decreed  shall  over- 
flow with  righteousness,"  to  mean  that  while  a  remnant  of  Ismel 

should  be  graciously  spared  to  return  from  captivity,  "  the  decreed 
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» 
consumption  *'  of  the  impenitent  malority  should  be  '*  replete  with 
righteousness,"  or  illustriously  displav  God's  righteous  vengeance 
aglinst  sin.  The  '*  short  reckoning  '^  seems  to  mean  the  speedy 
completing  of  His  word,  both  in  cutting  off  the  one  portion  and 
saving  the  other.  And  as  Esaiat  said C'  hath  said  ")  before^ f.  e,, 
probably  in  an  earlier  part  of  his  book,  namely,  Isaiah,  i.  9.  Ex- 
cept the  Lord  of  Sabbaoth  —  t.  t.,  "  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;"  the  word 
is  Hebrew,  but  occurs  so  in  the  Epistle  of  James  (ch.  5. 4),  and  has 
thence  become  naturalized  in  our  Christian  phraseology,  bad  left 
US  a  seed  —  meaning  "  a  remnant  ;'*  small  at  first,  but  in  due  time  to 
be  a  seed  of  plenty  (Cf.  Psalm  32. 30,  31 ;  Isaiah,  6.  is,  13).  we  bad 
been  ("  become  ")  as  Sodom,  I^C.-*  But  for  this  precious  seed,  the 
chosen  people  would  have  resembled  the  cities  of  the  plain,  both  in 
degeneracy  of  character  and  in  merited  doom.  30,  31.  What  shalt 
we  say  then? — **What  now  is  the  result  of  the  whole?"  The 
result  is  this — very  different  from  what  one  would  have  expected 

—That  the  Gentiles,  which  fdiowed  not  after  righteousness,  have 
attained  ("  attained  ")  to  righteousness,  even  the  righteousness  of 

fkltb  —  As  we  have  seen  that  '*the  righteousness  of  faith"  is  the 
righteousness  which  justifies  (see  ch.  3.  22,  &c.),  this  verse  must 
mean  that  "  the  Gentiles  who,  while  strangers  to  Christ,  were  quite 
indilTerent  about  acceptance  with  God,  having  embraced  the  gospel 
as  soon  as  it  was  preached  to  them,  experienced  the  blessedness 
of  a  Justified  state."  but  Israel,  which  followed  ("following") 
after  the  law  of  righteousness,  bath  not  attained  ("  attained  not ") 
unto  the  law  of  righteousness  ~  The  word  "  law  "  is  used  here,  we 
think,  in  the  same  sense  as  in  ch.  7.  23,  to  denote  ".a  principle  of 
action  :" — q.  </.,  "  Israel,  though  sincerely  and  steadily  aiming  at 
acceptance  with  God,  nevertheless  missed  it."     32,  33.  Wbere< 

fore?     Because  [they  sought  It]  not  by  faith,  but  as  it  were 

(rather,  simply,  "  as^*)  oy  the  works  of  the  law  —  As  if  it  were  thus 
attainable,  which  justification  is  not  *  Since,  therefore,  it  is  attain- 
able only  by  faith,  they  missed  it.    for  (it  is  doubtful  if  this  particle 

was  originally  in  the  text)  they  stumbled  at  that  stumbiingstone  — 

better,  "against  the  stone  of  stumbling,"  meaning  Chtist.  But  in 
this  they  only  did  as  it  is  written  (Isaiah,  8. 14 ;  28. 16).  Behold,  &C. 
—Two  Messianic  predictions  are  here  combined,  as  is  not  unusual 
in  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  combined,  the  pre« 
diction  brings  together  both  the  classes  of  whom  the  apostle  is 
treating :  those  to  whom  Messiah  should  be  only  a  stone  of 
stumbling,  and  those  who  were  to  regard  Him  as  the  corner-stone 
of  all  their  hopes.  Thus  expounded,  this  chapter  presents  no 
serious  difficulties,  none  which  do  not  arise  out  of  the  subject 
itself,  whose  depths  are  unfathomable ;  whereas  on  every  other 
view  of  it  the  difficulty  of  giving  it  any  consistent  and  worthy 
interpretation  is,  in  our  judgment,  insuperable.  Note,  (i)  Tospeax 
and  act  '*in  Christ,"  with  a  conscience  not  only  illuminated,  but 
under  the  present  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  supernatu rally  inspired,  but  is  the  privilege,  and  onght  to  be 
the  aim,  of  every  believer  (i/.  i).  (2)^race  does  not  destroy,  but 
only  intensify  and  elevate,  the  feelings  of  nature,  and  Christians 
should  study  to  show  this  (z/.  2,  3).    (3)  To  belong  to  the  visible 
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Chtirch  of  God,  and  enjojr  its  high  and  holy  distinctions,  is  of  the 
sovereign  mercy  of  God,  and  should  be  regarded  with  devout 
thanlcfulness  (v,  4,  5).  (4)  Yet  the  most  sacred  external  distinc* 
tions  and  privileges  will  avail  nothing  to  salvation  without  the 
heart's  submission  to  the  righteousness  of  God  (v.  31-33).  (5)  What 
manner  of  persons  ought  "  God's  elect "  to  be  ?  -*  in  Aumi&ty  when 
they  remember  that  He  hath  saved  them  and  called  them,  not 
according  to  their  works  but  according  to  His  own  purpose  and 
grace,  given  them  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began 
(a  Timothy,  1.9);  in  thankfulness^  for  "  Who  raaketh  thee  to  differ, 
and  what  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive?"  (i  Corinthians, 
4.  7) :  in  godly  jealousy  over  themselves,  remembering  that  "  God  is 
not  mocked,"  but  **  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also 
reap"  (Galatians,  6.  7) ;  in  diligence  "  to  make  our  calling  and  elec- 
tion sure  "  (3  Peter,  i.  10) ;  and  yet  in  calm  c<mfidenc€  that  "  iHiom 
God  predestinates  and  calls,  and  justifies,  them  (in  due  time)  He 
also  glorifies "  (ch.  8.  30).  <6)  On  all  subjects  which,  from  their 
very  nature,  lie  beyond  human  comprehension,  it  will  be  our  wis* 
dom  to  set  down  what  God  says  in  His  word,  and  has  actually 
done  in  His  procedure  toward  men,  as  indisputable,  even  though 
it  contradict  the  results  at  which  in  the  best  exercise  of  our  limited 
judgment  we  may  have  arrived  (v.  14-23).  (7)  Sincerity  in  religion, 
or  a  general  desire  to  be  saved,  with  assiduous  efforts  to  do  right, 
will  prove  fatal  as  a  ground  of  confidence  before  God,  if  unaccom* 
panied  by  implicit  submission  to  His  revealed  method  of  salvation 
(v.  31-33).  (8)  In  the  rejection  of  the  great  mass  of  the  chosen 
people,  and  the  inbringing  of  multitudes  of  estranged  Gentiles, 
God  would  have  men  to  see  a  law  of  His  procedure,  which  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day  will  more  vividly  reveal  -^  that  '*  the  last 
shall  be  first  and  the  first  last "  (Matthew,  20.  16). 


CHAPTER  X. 

1-21.  Same  Subject  continued — How  Israel  came  to  miss 
Salvation  and  the  Gentiles  to  find  it.  i.  Brethreii«  ay 
heart's  desire  —  The  word  here  used  expresses  "entire  com- 
placency," that  in  which  the  heart  would  experience  full  satis- 
faction,   and  prayer  C* supplication")  to  God  for  Israel  ("for 

them  "  is  the  true  reading  ;  the  subject  being  continued  from  the 

close  of  the  preceding  chapter.)  is,  that  thsy  may  be  saved  — ^"  for 
their  salvation.**  Having  before  poured  forth  the  anguish  of  his 
soul  at  the  general  unbelief  of  his  nation  and  its  dreadful  con- 
sequences (ch.  9.  1-3),  he  here  expresses  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms  his  desire  and  praver  for  their  salvation.  2.  For  I  bear 
them  reoord  (or  "  witness,*   as  he  well  could  from  his  own  sad 

experience.)   that  they  have  a  leal  of  ("  for ")  God,  but  aot  aeeord- 

ing  to  knowledge— (Cf.  Acts,  22.  3  ;  26.  9.11 ;  Galatians,  1.  13,  14). 
He  alludes  to  this  well  meaning  of  his  people,  notwithstanding 
their  spiritual  blindness,  no^ertainly  to  excuse  their  rejection  of 
Christ  and  rage  against  His  saints  but  as  some  ground  of  hope 
regarding  them  (see  i  Timothy.  1. 13).    3.  For  they  being  IgaOTSMl 
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of  God>  rfgbtaOllilMM^t.  ^..  for  the  jnsti6cation  of  the  guilty 
(see  ch.  i.  17).  and  foiag  about  C seeking")  to  oatablisli  thoir 
OMrn  TighteottoaeM,  have  aot  oiibnitted  theaoolves  to  the  right- 

eouoaeee  of  God — The  apostle  views  the  ffenenl  rejection  of 
Christ  by  the  nation  as  one  act.    M  For  Chriot  io  the  OOd  (the 

object  or  aim)  of  the  law  for  ("  justifying'*)  riahteousnets  to  every 

one  that  hetieveth  —  1.  ^.,  contains  within  Himself  all  that  the 
law  demands,  for  the  justification  of  such  as  embrace  Him,  whether 
Jew  or  Gentile  (Galatians»  3.  24).  5.10.  For  Moseo  deeciibetb  the 
righteousnees  wMcb  io  of  the  law,  that  the  man  that  doeth  ("  hath 
done'')  tboee  thingo  (which  it  commands)  shall  live  in  them— 
(LeviticuSp  28.  5).  This  is  the  one  way  of  justification  and  life  — 
by  "  the  righteousness  which  is  of  (or  by  our  own  obedience  to) 

the  law ''    But  tbo  ('  justifying")  rlgbtooooiieoo  which  ie  of  faith 

speoketh  on  this  wise  ("  speaketh  thus  ">--  its  language  or  import 
is  to  this  effect —{quoting  in  substance  Deuteronomy,  30. 13, 14). 

Say  not  io  thine  heart.  Who  shaif  ascend  into  heaven  7  that  is,  to 

bring  Christ  down,  &0.—f .  </.,  "  Ye  have  not  to  sigh  over  the 
impossibility  of  attaining  to  justification ;  as  if  one  should  say, 
Ah  !  if  I  could  but  get  some  one  to  mount  up  to  heaven  and  fetch 
me  down  Christ  there  might  be  some  hope,  but  since  that  cannot 
be,  mine  is  a  desperate  case."  or,  Who  Shall  descend,  4cr0. — 
another  case  of  impossibility,  suggested  by  Proverbs,  30.  4,  and 
perhaps,  also,  Amos,  9.  2  —  probably  proverbial  expressions  of 
impossibilitv  (Cf.  Psalm  139.  7-10;  Proverbs,  24.7,  &c.).  But 
what  saitb  it  7  [It  saMh]— continuing  the  quotation  from  Deuter- 
onomy, 30. 14.  The  word  Is  nigh  thee — easily  accessible,  in  thy 
aMuth  — when  thou  confessest  Him,  and  in  thine  heart  — when 
^ou  believest  on  illm.  Though  it  is  of  the  law  which  Moses 
more  immediately  speaks  in  the  passage  quoted,  yet  it  is  of  the 
law  as  Israel  shall  be  brought  to  look  upon  it  when  the  Lord 
their  God  shall  circumcise  their  heart  '*  to  love  the  Lord  their 
God  with  all  their  heart,"  &c.  (v.  6);  and  thus,  in  applying  it,  the 
apostle  (as  OUhausen  truly  observes)  is  not  merely  appro- 
priating the  language  of  Moses,  but  keeping  in  the  line  of 
his  deeper  thought,  that  is,  the  word  of  faith,  which  we  preach — 
f .  /.,  the  word  which  men  have  to  believe  for  salvation  (Cl  i  Timo- 
thy, 4.  6).  that  if  thou  Shalt,  4,0.  —  So  understanding  the  words, 
the  apostle  is  here  giving  the  language  of  the  true  method  of  justifi- 
cation, and  this  sense  we  prefer  [with  Calvin,  Beza,  Ferme,  Locke, 
JowETT.]  But  able  interpreters  render  the  words,  "  For, '  or  "  Be- 
cause if  thou  Shalt,"  &c.  [Vulgatb,  Luther,  De  Wktte,  Stuart, 
Philippi,  Alford,  Revised  Version.]  In  this  case  the&e  are  the 
apostle's  own  remarks,  confirming  the  foregoing  statements  as  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  methoKJ  of  salvation,  confess  with  thy 
month  the  Lord  Jesus— f.  <r.,  probably,  "If  thou  shalt  confess 
Jesus  [to  be]  the  Lord,"  which  is  the  proper  manifestation  or  evi- 
dence of  faith  (Matthew,  10.  32  ;  i  John,  4.  15).  This  is  put  first 
merely  to  correspond  with  the  foregoing  quotation  —  "in  thy 
mouth  and  in  thine  heart."  So  in  2  Peter,  i.  lo^  the  "calling  of 
believers"  is  put  before  their  "election,"  as  that  which  is  first 

*  made  sure,"  although  in  point  of  time  it  comes  after  it.     and 
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Bhalt  Mleve  la  thiM  heart  that  Gatf  hath  raited  (**  tlut  God 

raised  ")  hin  fhNR  the  dead,  Ite. — (see  ch.  4.  25.)  In  the  next 
verse  the  two  things  are  placed  in  their  natural  order.  For  wttk 
the  heart  man  helleveth  unto  (justifying)  riohteoasneee ;  and  with 
the  mouth  confBseion  Is  made  onto  ealvation— This  confession 

of  Christ's  name,  dspecially  in  times  of  persecution,  and  when- 
'•ever  obloquy  is  attached  to  the  Christian  profession,  is  an  indis- 
pensable test  of  discipleship.     11-13.  For  the  SoriDtnre  saith — 
in   Isaiah,  28.  16,  a  glorious  Messianic  passage,  Whoooever  be- 

lieveth  on  Him  shall  not  he  ashamed— Here,  as  in  ch.  9.  33,  the 

quotation  is  from  the  LXX,  which  renders  those  words  of  the 
original,  **  shall  not  make  haste"  (/.  e.^  fly  for  escape  as  from  con- 
scious danger),  *' shall  not  be  put  to  shame,"  which  comes  to  the 

«ame  thing.  For  there  is  no  dilfsrence  (or  '*  distinction  *')  between 
Jew  and  Greek,  for  the  same  Lord  over  all —i.  c  not  Gad  [as 

-Calvin,  Grotius,  Olshausen,  Hodge],  but  Christ,  as  will  be  seen, 
"ve  think,  by  comparing  verses  9, 12, 13,  and  observing  the  apostle's 
usual  style  on  such  subjects.  [So  Chrysostom,  Melville,  Bengel, 
Meyer,  De  Wette,  Fritsche,  Tholuck,  Stuart.  Alford,  Phil- 
ippl]  is  rich — a  favourite  Pauline  term  to  express  the  exuber- 
ance  of  that  saving  grace  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  unto  all  that 
t)all  upon  him  —  This  confirms  the  application  of  the  preceding 
iTords  to  Christ,  since  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is 
a  customary  expression  (see  Acts,  7.  50,  60 ;  9.  14,  21  ;  22.  16 ;  i 

<:orinthians,  1.2,2  Timothy,  2.  22).    For  [saith  the  $ori|itttre] 

lAfhosoever  —  The  expression  is  emphatic."    •'Every  one  whoso- 

•ever."    shall  oall  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  he  saved  ~ 

Joel,  2.  32  ;  quoted  also  by  Peter  in  his  great  Pentecostal  sermon 
•(Acts,  2.  21)  with  evident  application  to  Christ.     14.  15.  How  thOO 

«hall  they  call  on  him  In  whom  they  have  not  believed?  and  . . . 
Iielieve  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  and  . . .  hear  with- 
out a  preacher?  and  . . .  preach  excent  sent?— y.  d.,  '*True,  the 

«ame  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  alixe  that  call  upon  him  ;  but 
this  calling  implies  believing  ;  and  believing,  hearing  ;  and  hear- 
ing, preaching ;  and  preaching,  a  mission  to  preach.  Why,  then, 
lake  ye  it  so  ill,  O  children  of  Abraham,  that,  in  obedience  to  our 
iieavenly  mission  (Acts,  26.  16-18),  we  preach  among  th^  Gentiles 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  ? '  as  It  IS  written  (Isaiah.  52.  7). 

Mow  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace, 

Ac.  —  The  whole  chapter  of  Isaiah  from  which  this  is  taken,  and 
the  three  that  follow,  are  so  richly  Messianic,  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  *' the  glad  tidings"  there  spoken  of  announce  a  more 
glorious  release  than  of  Judah  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
the  very  feet  of  its  preachers  are  called  "beautiful "for  the  sake 

of  their  message.    16, 17.  But  they  havonot  all  obeyed  the  gospel 

—  t.  e.,  the  Scripture  hath  prepared  us  to  expect  this  sad  result.  For 

€saia8  saith,  Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report  ?>-y.  </.,"  Where 

'Shall  one  find  a  believer?'*  The  prophet  speaks  as  if  next  to  none 
would  believe :  The  apostle  softens  this  into  "  They  have  not  all 

believed."    So  then  faith  Cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearino  by  the 

word  of  God  —  ^.  r/.,  "This  is  another  confirmation  of  the  truth 
Ihat  faith  supposes  the  hearing  of  the  word,  and  this  a  commission 
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to  preach  it."    i8.  But  I  My,  Have  they  net  heard  ?  C  Did  the^r 

not  hear?") — Can  Israel,  through  any  region  of  his  dispersion^ 
plead  ignorance  of  these  glad  tidings  ?    Yea  verily,  their  eouad 

weat  C*  their  voice  went  out ")  iato  all  the  earth,  aad  their  words 

Hflto  the  ead  of  the  world — These  beautiful  vrordsare  from  Psalmt 
19.  4.  Whether  the  apostle  quoted  them  as  in  their  primary  in* 
tention  applicable  to  his  subject  [as  Olshausen,  Alford,  &c.]^ 
or  only  **  used  Scriptural  language  to  express  his  own  idbas,  as  is 
done  involuntarily  almost  by  every  preacher  in  ever}'  sermon*'' 
[Hodge]«  expositors  are  not  agreed.  But  though  the  latter  may 
seem  the  more  natural,  since  "  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  righteous* 
ness  upon  the  world "  (Malachi,  4.  2),  **  the  day-spring  from  om 
high  visiting  us,  giving  light  to  them  that  sat  in  darkness,  and. 
guiding  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace"  (Luke,  i.  78,  79),  must: 
have  been  familiar  and  delightful  to  the  apostle's  ear,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  irradiation  of  the  world  with  the  beams  of  a  better- 
sun  by  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  must  have  a^ 
mode  of  speaking  quite  aatural,  and  to  him  scarcely  figurative. 
19.  But  I  eav,  Did  not  lerael  kBOW?»know,  from  their  own. 
Scriptures,  of  God's  intention  to  bring  in  the  Gentiles?  First— 
t.  /.,  First  in  the  prophetic  line  [De  Wette],  Mosea  saith,  &C. — 
*'  I  will  provoke  you  to  jealousy  ('  against ')  [them  that  are]  not  & 
nation,  and  against  a  nation  without  understanding  will  I  anger 
you  "  (Deuteronomy,  32.  21).   In  this  verse,  God  warns  His  ancient 

eeople  that  because  they  had  (that  is,  in  after-times  would)  moved- 
[im  to  jealousy  with  their  "no-gods,'*  and  provoked  Him  to»> 
anger  with  their  vanities.  He,  in  requital,  would  move  them  to 
jealousy  by  receiving  into  His  favour  a  "  no-people,"  and  provoke- 
them  to  anger  by  adopting  a  nation  void  of  understanding.     20. 

But  Eaaiaa  ie  very  bold,  and  saith  — 1.  e,,  is  still  plainer,  and  goes- 
even  the  length  of  saying,  I  was  found  of  them  that  sought  me  not. 
—  until  I  sought  them,  I  was  made  ("became")  manifest  unt» 
them  that  asked  not  after  me  — until  the  invitation  from  Me  came 
to  them.  That  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  was  meant  by  theser 
words  of  the  prophet  (Isaiah,  65.  i),  is  manifest  from  what  imme^ 
diately  follows,  "  I  said.  Behold  me,  behold  me,  unto  a  nation  that 
was  not  called  by  my  name."    21.  But  to  (rather,  "  with  regard 

to  ")  Israel  he  saHh,  All  day  ("  All  the  day  '*)  long  I  have  stretoheit 

out  ("did  I  stretch  forth")  my  hands — the  attitude  of  gracious 

entreaty,  unto  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people — These  words, 

which  immediately  follow  the  announcement  just  quoted  of  the- 
calling  of  the  Gentiles,  were  enough  to  forewarn  the  Jews  both  of 
God's  purpose  to  eject  them  from  their  privileges,  in  favour  of  the- 
Gentiles,  and  of  the  cause  of  it  on  their  own  parti    Note^  (i)  Mere 
sincerity  and  even  earnestness  in  religion  —  though  it  may  bd 
some  ground  of  hope  for  a  merciful  recovery  from  error — is  no* 
excuse,  and  will  not  compensate,  for  the  deliberate  rejection  of 
saving  truth,  when  in  the  providence  of  God  presented  for  accept- 
ance (v»  1-3 ;  and  see  ch.  9,  note  7).     (2)  The  true  cause  of  suchi 
rejection  of  saving  truth,  by  the  otherwise  sincere,  is  the  prepos- 
session of  the  mind  by  some  false  notions  of  its  own.     So  long  a^ 
the  Jews  **  sought  to  set  up  their  own  righteousness,"  it  was  in  thr 
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nature  of  thingt  impossible  that  tlief  should  ^  submit  themselves 
to  the  righteousness  of  God  ; "  the  one  of  these  two  methods  of 
acceptance  being  in  the  teeth  of  the  other  (v.  3).  (3)  The  essential 
terms  of  salvation  have  in  every  age  been  the  same:  **  Whosoevec 
will*'  is  invited  to  **take  of  the  water  of  life  freely"  (Revelatioii, 
<I2.  17) ;  {v.  13).  4.  How  will  the  remembrance  of  the  simplicity, 
reasonableness  and  absolute  freeness  of  God's  plan  of  salvation 
overwhelm  those  that  perish  from  under  the  sound  of  it  (z^.  4-13)! 
(5)  How  piercingly  and  perpetually  should  that  question — '*  How 

SHALL  THEY    HEAR   WITHOUT   A   PREACHER?"  —  SOUUd  in    the   CSrS 

of  all  the  churches,  as  but  the  apostolic  echo  of  their  Lord's  part** 
ing  injunction,  "Preach  the  G6spel  to  every  creature ** 
(Mark,  16.  15),  and  how  far  below  the  proper  standard  of  love, 
zeal  and  self-sacrifice,  must  the  churches  as  yet  be,  when  with  so 
plenteous  a  harvest  the  labourers  are  vet  so  few  (Matthew,  9.  37, 
38),  and  that  cry  from  the  lips  of  pardoned,  gifted,  consecrated 
men — **  Here  am  I,  and  send  me  "  (Isaiah,  6. 8),  is  not  heard  every- 
where (z/.  14,  15) !  (6)  The  blessing  of  ft  covenant-relation  to  God 
is  the  irrevocable  privilege  of  no  people  and  no  church  ;  it  can  be 
preserved  only  by  fidelity,  on  our  part,  to  the  covenant  itself 
{v,  19).  (7)  God  is  often  found  by  those  who  apparently  are  the 
farthest  from  Him,  while  He  remains  undiscovered  by  those  who 
think  themselves  the  nearest  (r.  20,  21).  (8)  God's  dealings  even 
with  reprobate  sinners  are  full  Of  tenderness  and  compassion  ;  all 
the  day  long  extending  the  arms  of  His  mercy  even  to  the  dis- 
obedient and  gainsaying.  This  will  be  felt  and  acknowledged  at 
last  by  all  who  perish,  to  the  glory  of  God's  forbearance,  and  to 
fheir  own  confusion  («/.  21). 


CHAPTER  XL 

1-36.  Same  Subject  continued  and  concluprd  —  The  Ulti- 
mate Inbringing  of  all  Israel,  to  be,  with  the  Gentiles, 
4!)ne  Kingdom  of  God  on  the  Earth,  i.  I  say  then,  Nslll 
('*  did  ")  God  oast  away  his  people  ?  God  forbid  —  Our  Lord  did 
indeed  announce  that  '*  the  kingdom  of  God  should  be  taken  ftwm 
Israel "  (Matthew,  21.  41) ;  and  when  asked  by  the  eleven,  after 
His  resurrection,  if  he  would  at  that  time  **  restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel,"  His  reply  is  a  virtual  admission  that  Israol^  was  in  some 
sense  already  out  of  covenant  (Acts,  i.  9).  Yet  hare  the  aposde 
teaches  that,  in  two  respects,  Israel  was  not  "  cast  away ;"  First, 
Not  totally  ;  Second,  Not  finally.    First,  Israel  is  not  wholly  caal 

away,    for  I  also  am  an  Israelite  (see  Philippians,  3.  5)--a»d  sa 
a  living  witness  to'  the  contrary,    of  the  seed  of  Abraham— of 

5iure  descent  from  the  father  of  the  faithful,  of  the  tribe  of  Baa- 
amin  (Philippians,  3.  5) — that  tribe  which,  on  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes,  constituted,  with  Judah,  the  one  faithful  kingdom  of 
God  (i  Kings,  12.  21),  and  after  the  captivity  was,  along  with 
Judah,  the  kernel  of  the  Jewish  nation  (Ezra,  4.  i ;  10.  9).  2^  tal 
hath  C*  did  ")  not  oast  away  His  people  (/.  e.,  wholly)  which  ba 

fbrekaew — On  the  word  **  foreknew,"  see  ch.  8.  2q.    Wal  («'./.• 
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•*  Know  '^  ye  fiot  thil  tbt  SoHptwe  8atth  of  (/</.,  **  in/'  i.  e.,  in  the 
section  which  nslates  to)  Elias?    how  he  naketh  tnterceeeiM 

("  pleadeth  ")  agalnet  lerael  —  (The  word  "  saying  "  which  follows, 
as  akso  the  particle  "  and  "  before  **  dij^ged  down/'  should  be  omit- 
ted, as  without  MS.  authority,    and  \tm  left  alOHO —  "  I  only  am 

left."   seven  tboueaail,  that  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal — not 

**  the  image  of  Baal/'  according  to  the  supplement  of  our  version. 
5.  Even  ao  at  this  fireaenttinie— 'Mn  this  present  season;"  this 
period  of  Israel's  rejection  (see  Acts,  i.  7,  Gre^fM).  there  Is  — 
"  there  obtains,"  or  **  hath  remained."  a  reaMant  acoording  to  the 
aleetion  of  Oraee*-f.  </.,  "As  in  Elijah's  time  the  aposucy  of 
Israel  was  not  so  universal  as  it  seemed  to  be,  and  as  he  in  bia 
despondency  concluded  it  to  be,  so  now,  the  rejection  of  Christ 
by  Israel  is  not  so  appalling  in  extent  as  one  would  be  apt  to 
think :  There  is  now,  as  there  was  then,  a  faithful  remnant ;  not, 
however,  of  persons  naturally  better  than  the  unbelieving  mass, 
but  of  persons  graciously  choseu  to  salvation"  (see  i  Corinthians, 
4.  7 ;  2  Thessalonians,  2. 13)1  This  establishes  our  view  of  the  argu- 
ment on  Election  in  ch.  9,  as  not  being  an  Election  of  Gentiles  in  (He 
room  of  Jews,  and  merely  to  religious  advantages,  but  a  sovereign 
choice  of  some  of  Israel  itself,  from  among  others,  to  believe  and 
be  saved  (see  ch.  9.  6).  6.  And,  &C. —  better,  "Now  if  it  (the 
election)  be  by  grace,  it  is  no  mure  of  works ;  for  [then]  grace 
becomes  no  more  grace  ;  but  if  it  be  of  works,"  &c.  (The  authority 
of  ancient  MSS.  against  this  latter  clause,  as  superfluous  and  not 
originally  in  the  text,  though  strong,  is  not  sufficient,  we  think,  to 
justify  its  exclusion.  Such  seeming  redundancies  are  not  unusual 
with  our  aposUe.)  The  general  position  here  laid  down  is  of  vital 
importance:  That  there  are  but  two  possible  sources  of  salvation 
—  men's  works  and  God's  grace  ;  and  <hat  these  are  so  essentially 
distinct  and  opposite,  that  salvation  cannot  be  of  any  combination 
orndixture  of  both,  but  must  be  wholly  either  of  the  one  or  of  the 
other  (see  ch.  4,  note  3).    7-xo.  What  then  ? —  How  stands  the  fact  ? 

Israel  hath  not  oMained  that  wMoh  he  seeketh  for— better,  **  What 

Israel  is  in  search  of  (1.  ^.,  Justification,  or  acceptance  with  God  — 
see  ch.  9. 31),  this  he  found  not ;  but  the  election  (the  elect  remnant 
of  Israel)  found  it,  and  the  rest  were  hardened,"  or  judicially  given 
over  to  the  "  hardness  of  their  own  hearts,"  as  it  is  written  (Isaiah, 
99.  lo^  and  Deuteronomy,  29.  4),Qod  hath  given  ("  gave  ")  them  the 

apklt  of  sInnHMr  0' stupor")... unto  this  ("this  present")  day. 

And  David  aalth  —  Psalm  69. 23 — which  in  such  a  Messianic  psalm 
must  be  meant  of  the  rejecters  of  Christ.  Let  their  table.  ibO. — 
u  e,.  Let  their  very  blessings  prove  a  curse  to  them,  and  their  en- 
joyments only  sting  and  take  vengeance  on  them,    let  their  oyes 

no  darkoned ...  and  bow  down  their  haok  al way— expressive 

either  of  the  decrepitude,  or  of  the  servile  condition,  to  come  on  the 
nation  through  the  just  judgment  of  God.  The  apostle's  object 
in  making  these  quotations  is  to  show  that  what  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  say  of  the  then  condition  and  prospects  of  his  nation  was 
more  than  borne  out  by  their  own  Scriptures.  But,  Secondly, 
God  hath  not  cast  away  his  peoplt  Jlnalfy,   The  illustration  of  this 

point  extends  from  t'.  11  to  v.  31).   11.  I  say  then,  Havo  they  stwn-t 
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fried  ("Did  they  stumble")  thst  they  siMNiM  fall?  6od  IwrM: 
lb«t  (the  supplement  "  rather"  is  better  omitted)  throvflll  tMr  M 
-— /f/.,  "trespass/'  but  here  best  rendered  **iaJk9o  step**  [Dt 
Wbttb]  ;  not  "fall." as  in  our  version,    talvatioil  is  COae  tO  the 

Gentiles,  to  provoke  them  to  Jeaiouey — Here,  as  also  in  ch.  lo,  19 

<(quoted  from  Deuteronomy,  32.  9i\  we  see  that  Emulation  is  a 
4effitimate  stimulus  to  what  is  good.  is.  Now  If  the  Ml  Of  thes 
<"But  if  their  trespass,"  or  "false  step'*)  IM  the  ricbes  ef  the 
'(Gentile)  world — as  being  the  occasion  of  their  accession  to 
Christ,  and  the  diminishing  of  then  («.  ^.,  the  reduction  of  the 
Jru^  Israel  to  so  small  a  remnant)  the  riches  of  the  Qoatiles ;  h«W 
IRHCh  more  their  fllllness — *.  ^.,  their  full  recovery  (see  v.  26); 
-^.  ^.,  **  If  an  event  so  untoward  as  IsraeKs  fall  was  the  occasion  of 
such  unspeakable  good  to  the  Gentile  world,  of  how  much  greater 
igood  may  we  expect  an  event  so  blessed  as  their  full  recovery  to 
^e  productive?  13.  I  spsall  ("am  speaking")  tO you  Qontiles — 
another  proof  that  this  Epistle  was  addressed  to  Gentile  believers 
<see  ch.  i.  13).  I  magnify  ("glorify")  mine  ofllee— The  clause 
t>eginning  with  "  inasmuch  "  should  be  read  as  a  parenthesis,    if 

4  may  provoiie,  &,c.-*-(see  t/.  11) ...  my  flesh— Gf.  isaiah,  58.  7. 

15.  For  if  the  casting  away  of  them— The  apostle  had  denied 
that  they  were  cast  away  (v.  i) ;  here  he  affirms  it.  But  both  are 
true :  they  w/^r^  cast  away,  though  neither  totally  nor  finally,  and 
It  is  of  this  partial  and  temporary  rejection  that  the  apostle  here 

speaks,  he  the  reconoiling  of  the  (Gentile)  world,  what  shall  the 
receiving  of  them  he,  hnt  Hfe  from  the  dead?— The  reception  of 

the  whole  family  of  Israel,  scattered  as  they  are  among  all  nations 
under  heaven,  and  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
^•will  be  such  a  stupendous  manifestation  of  the  power  of  God  upon 
the  spirits  of  men,  dnd  of  His  glorious  presence  with  the  heralds 
of  the  Cross,  as  will  not  only  kindle  devout  astonishment  far  and 
ivide,  but  so  change  the  dominant  mode  of  thinking  and  feeling 
on  all  spiritual  things  as  to  seem  like  a  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

16.  For  ("  But ")  if  the  Urst-fruit  he  hoW,  the  lamp  Is  also  [holy] ; 

and  If  the  root,  so  the  branches — The  Israelites  were  required  to 
offer  to  God  the  first-fruits  of  the  earth  —  both  in  their  raw  state. 
In  a  sheaf  of  newly  reaped  grain  (Leviticus,  33.  10,  ii),  and  in 
their  prepared  state,  made  into  cakes  of  dough  (Numbers,  15.  19- 
21)*— by  which  the  whole  pr6duce  of  that  season  was  regarded  as 
Jialioxvcd,  It  is  probable  the  latter  of  these  offerings  that  is  here 
Intended,  as  to  it  the  word  *'lump'*  best  applies;  and  the  argo- 
ment  of  the  apostle  is,  that  as  the  separation  unto  God  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac  and  Jacob,  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  the  parent 
'Stem  of  their  race,  was  as  real  an  offering  of  first*fruit  as  that 
which  hallowed  the  produce  of  the  earth,  so,  in  thedivfaie  estima- 
tion, it  was  as  real  ?  separation  of  the  mass  or  *^  lump"  of  that 
nation  in  all  time  to  God.  The  figure  of  the  **root"  and  its 
^*  branches  "  is  of  like  import  — the  consecration  of  the  one  of  them 
^xtendin^  to  the  other.  17,  18.  And  if  —  rather,  •*  But  \f:'*y,d„ 
^  If  notwithstanding  this  consecration  of  Abraham's  race  to  God.** 
^ome  of  the  branches — The  mass  of  the  unbelieving  and  rejected 
Israelites  are  tiere  called"  some,*'  not,  as  before,  to  meet  Jewish 
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prejudice  (see  ch.  3.  3,  and  on  "  not  all  **  in  ch.  10.  16),  but  witbk 
the  opposite  view  of  checking  Gentile  pride,    and  thoU,  being  a, 

wild  Olive,  wert  (*' wast ")  grafted  in  among  tliem— Though  it  ia 

more  usual  to  graft  the  superior  cutting  upon  the  inferior  stem^ 
the  opposite  method,  which  is  intended  here,  is  not  without  ex- 
ample, and  witll  them  partalieat  (**  wast  made  partaker  ''—along 
with  the  branches  left,  the  believing  remnant)  of  the  roOt  and  fat- 
ness of  the  olive  tree  (the  rich  grace  secured  by  covenant  of  the 

true  seed  of  Abraham) ;  boast  not  against  the  (rejected)  branches. 
But  if  thou  (do)  boast  (remember  that),  thou  bearest  not.  C  it  is 
not  thou  that  bearest'*)  the  root,  but  the  root  thee— ^.  d.,  "  If  the 
branches  may  not  boast  over  tha  root  that  bears  them,  then  may: 
not  the  Gentile  boast  over  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  for  what  is  thy 
standing,  O  Gentile,  in  relation  to  Israel,  but  that  of  a  branch  in  re* 
lation  to  the  root?  From  Israel  hath  come  all  that  thou  artand  hast 
in  the  family  of  God  ;  for  '*  salvation  is  of  the  Jews  "  (John,  4.  22). 

19.21.  Thou  wilt  say  then  (as  a  plea  for  boasting).  The  branches 
were  broken  olf,  that  i  mioht  be  grafted  in.  Well— (^.  d., "  be  ii 
so,  but  remember  that  *),  because  of  unbelief  they  were  broken 

off;  and  thou  Standest  (not  as  a  Gentile,  but  solely)  by  faith  —  But! 

as  faith  cannot  live  in  those  **  whose  soul  is  lifted  up    (Habakkuk^ 

2.  4).  Be  not  hiuh-minded,  but  fear  (Proverbs,  28.  14 ;  Philip^ 
plans,  2. 12): , for  if  Cod  spared  not  the  natural  branches  (sprung 
from  the  parent  stem),  take  heed  lest  he  also  spare  not  thee  (a. 

mere  wild  graft) — The  former  might,  beforehand,  have  beem 
thought  very  improbable ;  but.  after  that,  no  one  can  wonder  at 

the  latter.    22, 23.    Behold,  therefore,  the  goodness  and  severity 

of  God :  on  them  whieh  fell,  severity  (in  rejectmg  the  chosen  seed) : 
but  toward  thee,  goodness  ("  God's  goodness  "  is  the  true  reading) 
— i.  e.^  His  sovereign  goodness  in  admittmg  thee  to  a  covenant* 
standing,  who  before  wert  a  *'  stranger  to  the  covenants  of  promise  *^ 
(Ephesians,  2.  12-20).  if  thoU  continue  in  his  OOOdneSS  — in  be- 
lieving dependence  on  that  pure  goodness  which  made  thee  what 

thou  art.    otherwisa.  4c And  they  also  ("Yea  and  they"). 

if  they  abide  not  still  in  unbelief,  shaO  be  crafted  In;  for  60a 
is  able  to  graft  them  ia  again— This  appeafto  i}ci^  power  oi  God- 
to  effect  the  recovery  of  His  ancient  people  implies  the  vast 
difficulty  of  it  —  which  aU  who  have  ever  laboured  for  the  con^ 
version  of  the  Jews  are  made  depressingly  to  feel.  That  intelli- 
gent expositors  should  think  that  this;was  meant  oUndiT/idua/Jews, 
re-introduced,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  family  of  God,  on  their 
believing  on  the  Lord  Jesus  is  surprising ;  and  yet  those  who 
deny  the  national  recovery  of  Israel  must  and  do  so  interpret  the 
apostle.  But  this  is  to  confound  the  two  things  which  the  apostib 
carefully  distinguishes.  Individual  Jews  have  been,  at  all  times'^, 
admissible,  and  have  been  admitted  to  the  Church  through  the 
gate  of  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  This  js  the  '*  remnant,  even  at  the 
present  time^  according  to  the  election  of  grace,"  of  which  the 
apostle,  in  the  first  part  of  the  chapter,  had  cited  himself  as  one. 
But  here  he  maoilestly  speaks  of  something  not  then  existing,  bur 
to  t>e  looked  forward  to  as  a  great  future  event  in  the  economy  of 
God,  the  re-ingrafting  of  the  nation  as  such  when  they  *'  abide  note 
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in  unbelief*'  And  though  this  is  here  spoken  of  merely  as  % 
supposition  (if  their  unbelief  shall  cease) —  in  order  to  set  it  over 
against  ihe  other  supposition  of  what  will  happen  to  the  Gentiles 
if  (hey  shall  not  abide  in  the  faith  —  the  supposition  is  turned  into 
an  expiicu  prediction  in  the  verses  following.    24.  For  if  tbM 

wert  cut  ( *  wert  cut  off")  fk^m  the  dive  tree,  wfifch  it  wild  by 
natare,  and  was  grafted  contrary  to  nature  Into  a  good  olive  tree: 
how  much  more  shall  these,  A.O.  — Thisis  just  the  converse  of 
V,  21  'As  ihe  excision  of  the  merely  ^/r^-ri/ifft/ Gentiles  through 
unbelief  is  a  thing  much  more  to  be  expected  than  was  the 
excision  of  the  natural  Israel  before  it  happened  ;  so  the  restora- 
tion of  Israel,  when  they  shall  be  brought  to  believe  in  Jesus,  is  a 
thing  far  more  in  the  line  of  what  we  should  expect,  than  the 
admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  a  standing  which  they  never  before 

enjoyed.**    25.  For  I  would  not . . .  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of 

this  mystery  — The  wofd  "mystery,'*  so  often  used  by  our 
apostle,  does  not  mean  (as  with  us)  something  incomprehensible, 
but  *'  something  before  kept  secret,  either  wholly  or  for  the  most 
part  and  now  only  fully  disclosed  '*  (Cf.  ch.  16.  25  ;  i  Corinthians, 
2.  7-jo  ;  Ephesiaiis.  i.  9.  10  ;  3.  3-6,  9,  10,  &c.).  ISst  ye  shouM  bO 
wise  in  your  own  conoeits  — as  if  ve  alone  were  in  all  time 
coming  to  be  the  family  of  God.  that  blindness  (**hlardness^)  in  part 
is  happened  to  ("hath  come  upon")  Israd— r.  e.,  hath  come 

partial^  or  upon  a  portion  of  Israel.  urttH  the  fbinoss  of  tbo  Gen- 
tiles be  C'  have  '*)  come  in  —  1.  «*.,  not  the  general  conversion  of 
the  world  to  Christ  as  ntany  take  it ;  for  this  would  seem  to  con- 
tradict the  latter  part  of  this  chapter  and  throw  the  national 
recover}'  of  Israel  loo  far  into  the  future:  Besides,  in  v.  15,  the 
apostle  seems  to  speak  of  the  receiving  of  Israel,  not  as  follow- 
ing  but  as  contributing  largely  to  bring  about  the  general 
conversion  of  the  world  — but  "  until  the  Gentiles  have  had  their 
full  time  of  the  visible  church  all  to  themselves,  while  the  Jews 
are  out  which  the  Jews  had  till  the  Gentiles  were  brought  in" 

(see  Luke.  21.  24).    26,  27.  An^  «o  all'  Israel  shall  be  saved— To 

understand  this  great  statement,  as  some  still  do,  merely^ of  such 
a  gradual  Inbringing  of  individual  Jews;  th^t  there  shall  «t  length 
remain  none  in  unbelief,  is  to  do  manifest  violence  both  to  it  and 
to  the  whole  context.  It  can  only  mean  the  ultimate  ingathering 
of  Israel  as  a  nation  in  contrast  with  the  present  '*  remnant." 
[So  Tholuck,  MEYfeR,  De  Wette,  Philippi,  Alford,  Hodge.] 
Three  confirmations  of  this  now  follow:  Tti^o  from  the  prophets 
and  a  third  from  the  Abrahamic  covenant  itself.    First,  as  it 

is  written.  There  Shall  come  oat  of  Sion  the  Deliverer  and  sbafl 

(or  according  to  what  seems  the  true  reading,  without  the  "  and" 

—  '*  I^e  shall  '*)  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob— The  apostle, 

having' drawn  his  illustrations  of  man's  sinfulness  chiefly  fron^ 

Psalm  14,  and  Isaiah,  59  now  seems  to  t:ommne  the  language  of 

the  ^me  tw6  places  regarding  Isfae^s  salvation  from  it.  [Bengel.] 

In  the  one  place  the  Psalmist  longfs  to  see  **the  salvation  of 

Israel  coming  out  of  Zion**  (Psalm  14:  7) ;  in  the  other,  the  prophet 

announces  that  "the  Redeemer  (or  *  Deliverer*)  shall  come  to  (or 

for)  Zion  "  (Isaiah,  59.  20).     But  as  all  the  glorious  manifestattotis 
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of  Israel's  God  were  regarded  as  issuing  out  of  Zion»  as  the  seat 
of  his  manifested  glory  (Psalm  ao.  2  ;  no.  3 ;  Isaiah,  31. 9),  the  turn 
which  the  apostle  gives  to  the  words  merelj  adds  to  them  that  fa- 
miliar idea.  And  whereas  the  prophet  announces,  that  He  **  shall 
come  to  (or  "for**)  them  that  turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob/' 
while  the  apostle  makes  Him  say  that  He  shall  cone  *' to  turn 
away  ungodliness  from  Jacob/*  this  is  taken  from  the  LXX  ver- 
sion, and  seems  to  indicate  a  different  reading  of  the  original  text. 
The  sense,  however,  is  snbstantiaUy  the  Isame  in  both.  Second, 
for  —  rather,  **and  "  (again) ,  introducing  a  new  quotation,  this 
is  ny  COVeiant  wtth  thtm  (/i/.,  '*  this  is  the  covenant  from  me  unto 

them  ")  when  I  shall  take  away  tkelr  sins— This,  we  believe,  is 

rather  a  brief  summary  of  Jeremiah,  31.  31-34,  than  the  express 
words  of  any  prediction.  Those  who  believe  that  there  are  no  pre- 
dictions regarding  the  literal  Israel  in  the  Old  Testament,  that 
stretch  beyond  the  end  of  the  Jewish  economy,  are  obliged  to  view 
these  quotations  by  the  apostle  as  mere  adaptations  of  Old  Testa- 
ment language,  to  express  his  own  predictions  [Alexander  on 
Isaiah,  &c.]     But  how  forced  this  is,  we  shall  presently  see.    28, 29. 

As  oofloernlao  tte  gospel  they  are  enenJes  for  your  sakes — <.  ^., 

they  are  regarded  and  treated  as  enemies  (in  a  state  of  exclusion 
through  unbelief,  from  the  family  of  God)  for  the  benefit  of  vou 
Gentiles;  in  the  sense  of  t/.  11,  15.  but  as  touohing  the  SleotiOR 
(of  Abraham  and  his  seed),  they  aro  belOVSd  —  even  in  their  state 

of  exclusion,  for  tho  fothor's  sake.  For  the  gifts  anil  ealina 
("  and  the  oalling")  of  6t4  are  witbout  rspentanoe  0'  not  to  be,** 

or  "  cannot  be  repented  of")  —  ^y  '*  the  calling  of  God,"  in  thiScase,, 
is  meant  that  sovereign  act  by  which  God,  in  the  exercise  of  His 
free  choice,  *'  called  "  Abraham  to  be  the  father  of  a  peculiar  people ; 
while  "the^//j  of  God"  here  denote  the  articles  of  the  covenant 
which  God  made  with  Abraham,  and  which  constituted  the  real 
distinction  between  his  and  all  other  families  of  the  earth.  Both 
thes6,  says  the  apostle,  are  irrevocable  ;  and  as  the  point  for  which 
he  refers  to  this  atall  is  lAi^  final  destiny  of  the  Israelitish  nation, 
it  is  clear  that  the  perpetuity  through  all  time  of  the  Abrahamic  cove* 
nant  is  the  thin^  here  affirmed.  And  lest  any  should  say  thal^ 
though  Israeh  as  a  nationyhas  no  destiny  at  all  under  the  gospel, 
butas'a  people  disappeared  fromr  the  stage  when  the  middle  wall 
of  partition  was  broken  down,  yet  the  Abrahamic  covenant  still 
endures  in  the  spiritttal  seed  of  Abraham,  made  up  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  in  one  undistinguished  mass  of  redeemed  men  under  the 
gospel  — the  apostle,  as  if  to  preclude  that  supposition,  expressly 
states  that  the  very  Israel  who,  as  concerning  the  gospel  are  re- 
garded as  "  enemies  for  the  Gentiles'  sakes,"  are  *•  beloved  for  the 
fathers  sahes  /*  and  it  is  in  proof  of  this  that  he  adds,  "  For  the 
gifts  and  the  calling  of  God  are  without  repentance."  But  in  what 
sense  are  the  now  unbelieving  and^  excluded  children  of  Israel 
**  beloved  for  the  fathers'  sakes  !*'  Not  merely  from  ancestral  recol'^ 
lections^  as  one  looks  with  fond  interest  on  the  child  of  a  dear 
friend  for  that  friend's  sake  [Dr.  Arnold]  —  a  beautiful  thought, 
and  not  foreign  to  Scripture,  in  this  very  matter  (see  2  Chronicles, 

9(X  7  ;  Isiiah,  41.. 8) — but  it  is  from  znctsix^- connections  and  oblim 
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gaiions,  or  their  lineal  descent  from  and  oneness  in  covenant  with 
the  fathers  with  whom  God  originally  established  it.  In  other  words, 
the  natural  Israel  —  not  **  the  rtmnamt  of  them  according  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Grace/'  but  thb  nation,  sprung  from  Abraham  according  to 
the  flesh — are  still  an  elect  people,  and  as  such,  **  beloved.**  The 
very  same  love  which  chose  the  fathers  and  rested  on  the  fathers  as  a 
parent  stem  of  the  nation,  still  rests  on  their  descendants  at  large, 
and  will  yet  recover  them  from  unbelief,  and  re-instate  them  in  the 

family  of  God.   30, 31.  For  as  ye  •oMOtlnet  past  have  net  Mievei 

(or  "  obeyed  ")  God — that  is,  yielded  not  to  God  **  the  obedience  of 

iieuth,"  while  strangers  to  Christ,  yet  Rew  kave  oMained  neroy 
through  (by  occasion  of)  their  aahellof — (see  ?'.  ii,  15, 28).  even 
00  have  theoe  (the  Jews)  now  not  helieved  (or,  "  now  been  disobe- 
dient"),  that  tnrongh  your  merey  (the  mercy  shown  to  you)  they 

alOO  mav  Ohtain  merey —  Here  is  an  entirely  new  idea.  The  apos- 
tle has  hitherto  dwelt  upon  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  as  making  way 
for  the  iaith  of  the  Gentiles — the  exclusion  of  the  one  occasioning 
the  reception  of  the  other ;  a  truth  yielding  to  generous,  believing 
Gentiles  but  mingled  satisfaction  Now,  opening  a  more  cheering 
prospect,  he  speaks  of  the  mercy  shown  to  the  Gtfatiles  as  a  means 
of  Israel's  recover}^ ;  which  seems  to  mean  that  it  will  be  by  the 
instrumentality  of  believing  Gentiles  that  Israel  as  a  nation  is  at 
length  to  **look  on  Him  whom  they  have  pierced  and  mourn  for 
Him,"  and  so  to  "obtain  mercy"  (see  2  Corinthians,  3.  15, 16). 

33.  For  6od  hath  conolinled  them  all  In  nnheHef  (**hath  shut  them 
all  up  to  unbelief ")  that  ho  nil||ht  have  amroy  upon  them  aH — f .  €^ 

thoseO^'all"  of  whom  he  had  been  discoursing;  the  Gentiles  first, 
and  after  them  the  Jews.  [Fritzsche,  Tholuck,  Olshausen,  De 
Wette,  Phiuppi,  Stuart,  Hodge.]  Certainly  it  is  not  "  all  man- 
kind individually*'  [Meyer,  Alpord]  ;  for  the  apostle  is  not  here 
dealing  with  individuals,  but  with  those  great  divisions  of  man* 
kind,  Jew  and  Gentile.  And  what  he  here  s^ys  is,  that  God's  pur- 
pose was  to  shut  up  each  of  these  divisions  of  men  to  the  experi- 
ence first  of  an  unhumbled,  condemned  state,  without  Christ,  and 
then  to  the  experience  of  His  mercv  in  Christ.  33.  0  the  dopthy 
IbO. —  The  apostle  now  yields  himself  up  to  the  a£niring  contem- 
plation of  the  grandeur  of  that  Divine  plan  which  he  had  sketched 

out.   of  the  riehee  both  of  the  wiedom  and  knowledee  of  6od— 

Many  able  expositors  render  this,  **  of  the  riches  and  wisdom  and 
knowledge,"  &c.  [Erasmus,  Grotius,  Bengel,,  Meyer,  Dk 
Wette,  Tholuck,  Olshausen,  Fritzsche,  Philippi,  Alford,  Re« 
VISED  version.]  The  words  will  certainly  bear  this  sense,  "the 
depth  of  God's  riches.^  But  '*  the  riches  of  God "  is  a  much 
rarer  expression  with  our  apostle  than  the  riches  of  this  or  that 
perfection  of  God  ;  and  the  words  immediately  following  limit  our 
attention  to  the  unsearchableness  of  God's  ^^ judgments^  which 
probably  mean%  His  decrees  or  plans  (Psalm  119.  75),  and  of  **  His 
ways,**  or  the  method  by  which  He  carries  these  into  effect  [So 
LiTTHER,  Calvin,  Beza,  Hodge,  &c.]  Besides,  all  that  follows  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter  seems  to  show  that  while  the  Grace  of  God 
to  guilty  men  in  Christ  Jesus  is  presupposed  to  be  the  whole  theme 
of  this  chapter,  that  which  called  forth  the  special  admiration  of 
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the  apostle,  after  sketcning  at  some  length  the  Divine  purposes 
and  methods  in  the  bestowment  of  this  Grace,  was  **  the  depth  of 
the  riches  of  God's  wisdom  and  knowledge*^  in  these  purposes  and 
methods.  The  "knowledge/*  then,  points  probably  to  the  vast 
sweep  of  Divine  comprehension  herein  displayed  ;  the  "wisdom " 
to  that  fitness  to  accomplish  the  ends  intended,  which  is  stamped 

on  all  this  procedure.    34,  35.  For  who  hath  knowii  the  nina  of 

the  Lord?  — see  Job,  15.  8 ;  Jeremiah,  23.  18.    or  who  hath  beOll 

bio  oounoelor — see  Isaiah,  40. 13, 14.  or.  who  hath  first  given  to 
him,  and  it  obali  be  recompensed  to  him  ("  and  shall  have  recom^* 

pense  made  to  him")  again  —  see  Job,  35.  7,  and  41.  11.  These 
questions,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  are  just  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  as  if  to  show  how  familiar  to  God's  ancient  pe;pple  \raA 
the  great  truth  which  the  apostle  himself  had  just  uttered,  that 
God's  plans  and  methods  in  the  dispensation  of  His  Grace,  have 
a  reach  of  comprehension  and  wisdom  stamped  upon  them  which 
finite  mortals  cannot  fathom,  much  less  could  ever  have  imag- 
ined before  they  were  disclosed.    36.  For  of  him,  and  through 

bim,  and  to  him,  are  ail  things :  to  whom  ("  to  Him  '*)  be  glory 

for  ever;  Amen — Thus  worthily — with  a  brevity  only  equaled 
by  its  sublimity — does  the  apostle  here  sum  up  this  whole  matter. 
"*  Of  Him  are  all  things,"  as  their  eternal  Source  :  "  Through  Him 
are  all  things,"  inasmuch  as  He  brings  all  to  pass  which  in  His 
eternal  counsels  He  purposed  :  "To  Him  are  all  things."  as  being 
His  own  last  End  ;  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  His  own 
perfections  being  the  ultimate,  because  the  highest  possible,  de- 
sign of  all  His  procedure  from  first  to  last.  On  this  rich  chapter. 
Note,  (i)  It  is  an  unspeakable  consolation  to  know  that  in  times 
of  deepest  religious  declension  and  most  extensive  defection  from 
the  truth,  the  lamp  of  God  has  never  been  permitted  to  go  out, 
and  that  a  faithful  remnant  has  ever  existed — a  remnant  larger 
than  their  own  drooping  spirits  could  easily  believe  (f.  1-5).  (2) 
The  preservation  of  this  remnant,  even  as  their  separation  at  the 
first,  is  alt  of  mere  grace  (?'.  5,  6).  (3)  When  individuals  and 
communities,  after  many  fruitless  warnings,  are  abandoned  .of  God, 
they  go  from  bad  to  worse  (v.  7-10).  (4)  God  has  so  ordered  his 
dealings  with  the  great  divisions  of  mankind, "  that  no  flesh  should 
glory  in  His  presence."  Gentile  and  Jew  have  each  in  turn  been 
"shut  up  to  unbelief,"  that  each  in  turn  may  experience  the 
"mercy"  which  saves  the  chief  of  sinners  (v.  11-32).  (5)  As  we 
arc  "justified  by  faith,"  so  are  we  "kept  by  the  power  of  God 
through  faith  " — faith  alone — unto  salvation  (:'.  20-32).  (6)  God's 
covenant  with  Abraham  and  his  natural  seed  is  a  perpetual  cov- 
enant, in  equal  force  under  the  gospel  as  before  it.  Therefore  it  is, 
that  the  Jews  as  a  nation  still  survive,  in  spite  of  all  the  laws 
which,  in  similar  circumstances,  have  either  extinguished  or 
destroyed  the  identity  of  other  nations.  And  therefore  it  is  that 
the  Jews  as  a  nation  will  yet  be  restored  to  the  family  of  God, 
through  the  subjection  of  their  proud  hearts  to  Him  whom  the" 
have  pierced.  And  as  believing  Gentiles  will  be  honoured  to  b« 
the  instruments  of  this  stupendous  change,  so  shall  the  vast 
Gentile  world  reaj>  such  benefit  from  it,  that  it  shall  be  like  tho 
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communication  of  life  to  them  from  the  dead.  (7)  Thas  has  the 
Christian  Church  the  highest  motive  to  the  establishment  and 
vigorous  prosecution  of  Missions  to  the  Jews ;  God  having  nol 
only  promised  that  there  shall  be  a  remnant  of  them  gathered  in 
every  age,  but  pledged  Himself  to  the  final  ingathering  of  the 
whole  nation,  assigned  the  honour  of  that  ingathering  to  the  Gen- 
tile Church,  ind  assured  them  that  the  event,  when  it  does  arrive, 
shall  have  a  life-giving  effect  upon  the  whole  world  (v.  12-16, 26-31). 
(8)  Those  who  think  that  in  all  the  e^'angelical  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament  the  terms  '*  Jacob."  '*  Israel."  &c..  are  to  be  under- 
stood solely  of  the  Christian  Church,  would  appear  to  read  the  Old 
Testament  differently  from  the  apostle,  who.  from  the  use  of  those 
very  terms  in  Old  Testament  prophecy,  draws  arguments  to  prove 
that  Gocf  has  mercy  in  store  for  the  natural  Israel  (v.  26,  27).  (9) 
Mere  intellectual  investigations  into  divine  truth  in  general,  and 
the  sense  of  the  living  oracles  in  particular,  as  they  have  a  harden- 
ing effect,  so  they  are  a  great  contrast  to  the  spirit  of  our  apostle, 
whose  lengthened  sketch  of  God*s  majestic  procedure  toward 
men  in  Christ  Jesus  ends  here  in  a  burst  of  admiratum^  which 
loses  itself  in  the  still  loftier  frame  of  adoration  (v.  3^36). 


CHAPTER  XII. 

1*2 1.  Duties  of  Believers,  General  and  Particitlar.  The 
doctrinal  teaching  of  this  epistle  is  now  followed  up  by  a  series 
of  exhortations  to  practical  duty.  And  ^rr/,  the  all-comprehen- 
sive duty.  I.  I  beseech  you,  therefore  — In  view  of  all  that  has 
been  advanced  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  epistle,  by  the  MOr* 
Oies  of  God  —  those  mercies  whose  free  and  unmerited  nature* 
glorious  Channel,  and  saving  fruits  have  been  opened  up  at  such 
length,  that  ye  present — see  ch.  6. 13,  where  we  have  the  same, 
exhortation  and  the  same  word,  there  rendered  "  yield  "  (as  also  in 
V.  z6, 19).  your  bodies — f.  ^.,  "  vourselves  in  the  body,"  consid- 
ered as  the  organ  of  the  inner  life.  As  it  is  through  the  body  that 
all  the  c\nl  that  is  in  the  unrenewed  heart  comes  forth  into  palpa- 
ble manifestation  and  action,  so  it  is  through  the  body  that  all  the 
gracious  principles  and  affections  of  believers  reveal  themselves 
in  the  outward  life.  Sanctification  extends  to  the  whole  man 
(i  Thessalonians,  5. 23,  24).  a  living  saorlfloe —  in  glorious  con- 
trast to  the  legal  sacrifices,  which,  save  as  they  were  slain^  were 
DO  sacrifices  at  all.  The  death  of  the  one  '*  Lamb  of  God*  taking 
away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  has  swept  all  dead  victims  from  off 
the  altar  of  God,  to  make  room  for  the  redeemed  themselves  as 
"living  sacrifices"  to  Him  who  made  "  Him  to  be  sin  for  us;" 
while  every  outgoing  of  their  grateful  hearts  in  praise,  and  every 
act  prompted  by  the  love  of  Christ,  is  itself  a  sacrifice  to  God  of 
a  sweet-smelling  savour  (Hebrews,  13.  15, 16).  holy-— As  the  Le. 
vitical  victims,  when  offered  without  blemislf  to  God,  w«re  re« 
garded  as  holy,  so  believers, "  yielding  themselves  to  God  as  those 
that  are  alive  from  the  dead,  and  their  members  as  instruments  of 
righteousness  unto  God,"  are,  in  His  estimation  not  ritaally  but 
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really,  "holT/'  and  so  M0e|Mri6  (^  vpoU^leasing ")  tiito  Bwl-^ 
not  as  the  Levitical  offerings,  merely  as  appointed  symbols  of 
spiritual  ideas,  but  objects,  intrinsically,  of  Divine  complacency  in 
their  renewed  character,  and  endeared  relationship  to  him  through 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  wMell  it  your  raaaonaole  (rather,  **ra* 
tional")  tervloe — in  contrast,  not  to  the  senselessness  of  idol- 
worship,  but  to  the  offering  of  irrational  victims  under  the  law. 
In  this  view  the  presentation  of  ourselves,  as  living  monuments 
of  redeeming  mercy,  is  here  called  "  our  rational  service  ; "  and, 
surely,  it  is  the  most  rational  and  exalted  occupation  of  God's 
reasonable  creatures.  So  (i  Peter.  2,  5),  'Mo  offer  up  spiritual 
sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ."  and  b6  y6  not 
eonrorned  —  to  this  world  (Cf.  Ephesians,  2.  2;  Galatians.  i.  4, 
Grtgk)\  but  be  ye  tranefbraied  —  or,  "  transfigured  "  (as  in  Mat. 
thew,  17.  2  ;  and  2  Corinthians,  3. 18,  Greek),  by  the  reMWing  ef 
yeur  mind,— not  by  a  mere  outward  disconformity  to  the  ungodly 
wo4i&,  many  of  whose  actions  in  themselves  may  be  virtuous  and 
praiseworthy  ;  but  by  such  an  inward  spiritual  transformation  as 
makes  the  whole  life  new  —  new  in  its  motives  and  ends,  even 
where  the  actions  differ  in  nothing  from  those  of  the  world  — 
new,  considered  as  a  whole,  and  m  such  a  sense  as  to  be  wholly 
unattainable  save  through  the  constraming  power  of  the  love  of 
Christ,  that  ye  way  prove  ~i.  ^.,  experimentally  (see  the  word 
** experience"  in  ch.  5.4,  and  Cf.  x  Thessalonians,  5. 10,  where  the 
sentiment  is  the  same),  what  is  that  ("the  ")  oood  and  aooepta- 
bleC'well.pleasing'*),  and  perfect  will  of  600 --We  prefer  this 
rendering  [with  Calvin,  Revised  version,  &c.]  to  that  which 
many  able  critics  [Tholuck,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Fritsche, 
Philippi,  Alford,  Hodge]  adopt  —  **  that  ye  may  prove,"  or  •*  dis- 
cern the  will  of  God  (even),  what  is  good  and  acceptable  and  per- 
fect." God's  will  is  *^ good"  as  it  demands  only  what  is  essen- 
tially and  unchangeably  good  (ch.  7.  10);  it  is  **  well-pleasing^* 
in  contrast  with  all  that  is  arbitrary,  as  demanding  only  what 
God  has  eternal  complacency  in  (Cf.  Micah.  6.  8,  with  Jere- 
miah, 9.  24);  and  it  is  '* perfect,'*  as  it  requires  nothing  else 
than  the  perfection  of  God's  reasonable  creature,  who,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  attains  to  it,  reflects  God  s  own  perfection.  Snch» 
then,  is  the  great  general  duty  of  the  redeemed  —  self-consecra- 
tion, in  our  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  bodv,  to  Him  who  hath 
called  us  into  the  fellowship  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Next 
follow  specific  duties,  chiefly  social ;  beginning  with  Humility, 
the  chiefest  of  all  the  graces — but  here  with  special  reference 
to  spiritual  gifts.  3.  For  I  eay  (authoritatively),  thrOHflh  the 
iraoe  ^Iven  unto  me  — as  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ;  thus  ez- 
emplifjTtng  his  own  precept  by  modestly  falling  back  on  that  office 
which  both  warranted  and  required  such  plainness  toward  all 

classes,   to  every  man  tha^ ie  amona  you,  not  tothink,  4o. — It  is 

impossible  to  convey  in  good  English  the  emphatic  play,  so  to 
speak,  which  each  word  here  has  upon  another :  **  not  to  be  high- 
minded  above  what  he  ought  to  be  minded,  but  so  to  be  minded 
as  to  be  sober-minded."  [Calvin,  Alford.]  This  is  merely  a 
strong  way  ol  characterizing  all  undue  self-elevation.     aooonHnf 
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M  6«d  haftli  dMK  to  every  wu  the  wewre  of  fitth— Faith  is 

here  viewed  as  the  inlet  to  all  the  other  graces,  and  so  as  the 
receptive  faculty  of  the  renewed  soul — q,  d.^  "As  God  has  given 
to  each  his  particular  capacity  to  take  in  the  gifts  and  graces 
which  He  designs  for  the  general  good/'  4,  5.  For  M  WO  have 
■any  ■emberSy  &C.  —  The  same  diversity  and  yet  unity  obtains 
in  the  body  of  the  Christ,  whereof  all  believers  are  the  several 
members,  as  in  the  natural  body.  6-8.  Havieg  then  gifle  difllNiM 
acconiino  to  the  grace  givea  to  ho— Here,  let  it  be  observed,  all 
the  gifts  of  believers  alike  are  viewed  as  communications  of  mere 
grace,  whether  (we  have  the  gift  of)  propbooy— «'.  ^.,  of  inspired 
teaching ;  as  in  Acts,  15.  32.  Any  one  speaking  with  Divine 
authority  —  whether  with  reference  to  the  past,  the  present  or  the 
future — was  termed  a  prophet  (Exodus,  7.  i,  &c.).     [let  M  prOflll* 

eey]  aeoordleg  to  the  proportion  of  fiith—- rather,  "of  our  faith." 

Many  Romish  expositors  and  some  Protestant  (as  OUvin  and 
Bengel^  and,  though  hesitatingly,  Bna  and  Hodge\  rendei%hi8 
"the  analogy  of  faith,"  understanding  by  it  "the  general  tenor** 
or  "  rule  of  faith,"  divinely  delivered  to  men  for  their  guidance. 
But  this  is  against  the  context,  whose  object  is  to  show  that,  as  all 
the  gifts  of  believers  are  according  to  their  respective  capacity  for 
them,  they  are  not  to  be  puffed  up  on  account  of  them,  but  to  use 
them  purely  for  iheir  proper  ends,  or  ministry,  [let  OS  wait]  00 
("be  occupied  with")  our  minietoring  —  The  word  here  used 
imports  any  kind  of  service,  from  the  dispensing  of  the  vrord  of 
life  (Acts,  6.  4)  to  the  administering  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
Church  (Acts,  6.  1-3).  The  latter  seems  intended  here,  being  dis- 
tinguished from  "prophesying,"  "teaching,'^  and  "exhorting." 
or  he  that  teacheth  —  Teachers  are  expressly  distinguished  from 
prophets,  and  put  after  them,  as  exercising  a  lower  function  (Acts, 
13.  I  ;  I  Corinthians,  12.  28,  29).  Probably  it  consisted  mainly  in 
opening  up  the  evangelical  bearings  of  Old  Testament  scripture; 
aud  it  was  in  this  department  apparently  that  Apollos  showed  his 
power  and  eloquence  (Acts,  18.  24).  or  he  that  exhortetb — Since 
all  preaching  —  whether  by  apostles,  prophets  or  teachers — was 
followed  up  by  exhortation  (Acts,  11.  23  ;  14.  22  ;  15.  32,  &c.),  many 
think  that  no  specific  class  is  here  in  view.  But  if  liberty  was 
given  to  others  to  exercise  themselves  occasionally  in  exhorting 
either  the  brethren  generally,  or  small  parties  of  the  less  instructed, 
the  reference  may  be  to  them,  he  thai  oiveth  —  In  the  exercise  of 
private  benevolence  probably,  rather  tiian  in  the  discharge  of 
diaconal  duty,  with  simplicity  —  So  the  word  probably  means. 
But,  as  simplicity  seems  enjoined  in  the  next  clause  but  one  of  this 
same  verse,  perhaps  the  meaning  here  is,  '*  with  liberality,*'  as  tiw 
same  word  is  rendered  in  2  Corinthians,  8. 2  ;  g.  11.  botbat  mlotb 
— Whether  in  the  church  or  his  own  household.  See  i  Timothy,  3* 
4,  5,  where  the  same  word  is  applied  to  both,  with > dUigenoo — 
with  earnest  purpose,    he  that  snoweth  moroy,  with  obeerfMoess 

— Not  only  without  grudging  either  trouble  or  pecuniary  relief,  but 
feeling  it  to  be  "more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  and  to 

help  than  be  helped.  9.  Let  love  be  Without  dissimutation  —  " Let 
your  love.be  unfeigned,'*  as  in  3  Corinthians,  6.  6;  I  Peter,  a.  32 ; 
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and  see  i  John,  3.  18.  Abliortbflt  wMolf'iS  %vll;  elMve  to  that 
which  is  good  —  What  a  lofty  tone  of  moral  principle  and  feel- 
ing is  here  inculcated  !  It  is  not,  Abstain  from  the  one,  and 
do  the  other ;  nor,  Turn  awav  from  the  one.  and  draw  to  the  other ; 
but.  Abhor  the  one,  and  cling,  with  deepest  sympathr.  to  the 
other.  10.  Be,  ItC. -^ better,  "In  brotherly  love  be  affectionate 
one  to  another ;  in  [giving  or  showing]  honour,  outdoing  each 
other."  The  word  rendered  "pfefer"  means  rather  to  "go  be- 
fore," "take  the  lead/'  i.  e.,  "  show  an  example."  How  opposite 
is  this  to  the  reigning  morality  of  the  heathen- world  ;  and  though 
Christianity  has  so  changed  the  spirit  of  society,  that  a  certain 
beautiful  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice  shines  in  the  charac- 
ter of  not  a  few  who  are  but  partially,  if  at  all,  under  the  transform- 
ing power  of  the  gospel,  it  is  only  those  whom  "  the  love  of  Christ 
constrains  to  live  not  unto  themselves,"  who  are  capable  of  thor- 
oughly acting  in  the  spirit  of  this  precept.  11.  not-slothftlt  In 
buoiiiess — The  word  rendered  "business"  means  '*zeal,"  "dili- 

Eence,"  "  purpose ;"  denoting  the  energy  of  action,  servlllfl  tho 
ord — i.  e,,  the  Lord  Jesus  (see  Ephiesians,  6.  5-8).  Another 
reading — "  serving  the  time,"  or  "  the  occasion  " — which  differs 
in  form  but  very  slightly  from  the  received  reading,  has  been 
adopted  by  good  critics  [Luther,  Olshausen,  Fritzsche,  Meyer]. 
But  as  MS.  authority  is  decidedly  against  it.  so  is  internal  evi- 
dence ;  and  comparatively  few  favour  it.  Nor  is  the  sense  which 
It  yields  a  very  Christian  one.  12.  rojolcino,  &0.  —  Here  it  is 
more  lively  to  retain  the  order  and  the  verbs  of  the  original :  "  In 
hope,  rejoicing ;  in  tribulation,  enduring  ;  in  prayer,  persever- 
ing." Each  of  these  exercises  helps  the  other.  If  our  *'hope" 
of  glory  is  so  assured  that  it  is  a  rejoicing  hope,  we  shall  find  the 
spirit  of  "endurance  in  tribulation"  natural  and  easy;  but  since 
it  is  "prayer"  which  strengthens  the  faith  that  begets  hope,  and 
lifts  \x  up  into  an  assured  and  joyful  expectancy,  and  since  our 
patience  in  tribulation  is  fed  by  this,  it  yvill  be  seen  that  all  de- 
pends on  our  "  perseverance  in  prayer."  13.  given  to  hospitality 
—  f .  <'..  the  entertainment  of  strangers.  In  times  of  persecution, 
and  before  the  general  institution  of  houses  of  entertainment,  the 
importance  of  this  precept  would  be  at  once  felt.  In  the  East, 
where  such  houses  are  still  rare,  this  duty  is  regarded  as  of 
the  most  sacred  character.  [Hodge.]  14.  BIOOS  (/.  ^.,  Call  down 
by  prayer  a  blessing  on)  then  wfcloh  pei^eoute  YOU,  I^C.  —  This  is 
taken  from  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  which,  ixom  the  allusions 
made  to  it,  seems  to  have  been  the  store-house  of  Christian  mor- 
ality among  the  churches.  15.  Rejoloo  with  them  that  rejoloo: 
weep  (the  "and"  should  probably  be  omitted)  with  them  that 
weep —  What  a  beautiful  spirit  of  sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  others  is  here  inculcated  !  But  it  is  only  one  charming 
phase  of  the  unselfish  character  which  belongs  to  all  living  Chris- 
tianity. What  a  world  will  ours  be  when  this  shall  become  its 
reigning  spirit !  Of  the  two,  however,  it  is  more  easy  to  sympa- 
thize with  another's  sorrows  than  his  joys,  because  in  the  one 
case  he  needs  us ;  in  the  other  not.  But  just  for  this  reason  the 
Utter   is  the  more  disinterested,  and  so  the  nobler.     x6.   Bo 
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C*  Being  '0  af  Hie  •«•  Mini  •«•  t«W«ri  MOtlier  —  The  feeling  of 
the  common  bond  which  binds  all  Christians  to  each  other,  whnt^ 
ever  diversity  of  station,  cultivation,  temperament,  or  gifts  may 
obtain  among  them,  is  the  thinff  here  enjoined.  This  is  next 
taken  up  in  detail.  MM  not  ("  Not  minding  **)  high  tbtast— t.  e^ 
Cherish  not  ambitious  or  aspiring  purposes  and  desires.  As  this 
springs  from  selfish  severance  of  our  own  interests  and  objects 
from  those  of  our  brethren,  so  it  is  quite  incompatible  with  the 
spirit  inculcated  in  the  preceding  cause,  but  Mlld6806B4  (**  con- 
descending '*)  to  men  of  low  ettate — or  (as  some  render  the  words), 
"^  inclining  unto  the  things  that  be  lowly."  But  we  prefer  the  for- 
mer. Be  not  wieo  in  yonr  own  oonoeits— This  is  Just  the 
application  of  the  caution  against  high-mi ndedness  to  the 
estimate  we  form  of  our  own  mental  character.  17.  ReoOMpeneo 
<**  Recompensing"),    lt.0.  —  see   v,  14.      Provide   (**  P^^^^inff  ") 

things  honeet  ("honourable")  In  the  eight  of  all  men— The 

idea  (which  is  from  Proverbs,  3.  4)  is  the  care  which  Christians 
should  take  so  to  demean  themselves  as  to  command  the  respect 
of  all  men.    18.  If  it  be  poeeiblo  (1.  e„  If  others  will  let  you),  aa 

maeb  as  lletb  In  you  (or  "  dependeth  on  you  ")  live  peaceably  (or 

'*  be  at  peace")  with  all  men  — The  impossibility  of  this,  in  some 
cases,  is  hinted  at  to  keep  up  the  hearts  of  those  who,  having  done 
their  best  unsuccessfully  to  live  in  peace,  might  be  tempted  to 
think  the  failure  was  necessarily  owing  to  themselves.  But  how 
emphatically  expressed  is  the  injunction  to  let  nothing  on  our  part 
prevent  it !    Would  that  Christians  were  guiltless  in  this  respect  1 

19-31.  aven^  not,  &c.— (see  v.  14).    but  (rather)  give  plaoo  unto 

wrath  —  This  is  usually  taken  to  mean,  "  but  give  room  or  space 
for  wrath  to  spend  itself."  But,  as  the  context  shows  that  the 
injunction  is  to  leave  vengeance  to  God,  "  wrath  "  here  seems  to 
mean  not  the  offense^  which  we  are  tempted  to  avenge,  but  the 
avenging  itnvtA  of  God  (see  2  Chronicles,  24.  18),  which  wear^ 
enjoined  to  await  or  give  room  for.  (So  the  best  interpreters.) 
If  thine  enemy  hunger,  4o.— This  is  taken  from  Proverbs, 
25.  21,  22,  which,  without  doubt,  supplied  the  basis  of  those  lofty 
precepts  on  that  subject  which  form  the  culminating  point  of  the 

sermon  on  the  mount.    In  eo  doing  thou  sbalt  heap  coals  of  lira 

on  bie  head  —  As  the  heaping  of  ^' coals  of  fire"  is  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  figurative  expression  of  Divine  vengeance  (Psalm 
140.  -lo;  II.  6,  &c.),  the  true  sense  of  these  words  seems  to  be, 
*'That  will  be  the  most  effectual  vengeance  —  a  vengeance  under 
which  he  will  be  fain  to  bend."  [So  Alford,  Hodge,  &c.]  The 
next  verse  confirms  this.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil—  for  then  you 
are  the  conquered  party,  but  overcome^  evil  with  good  —  and 
then  the  victory  is  yours ;  you  have  subdued  your  enemy  in  tlie 
noblest  sense — Nofe,(i)  The  redeeming  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  is, 
in  the  souls  of  believers,  the  living  spring  of  all  holy  obedience 
{v.  i).  (2)  As  redemption  under  the  gospel  is  not  by  irrational 
victims,  as  under  the  law,  but  "by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ" 
(i  Peter,  i.  18,  19),  and,  consequently,  is  not  ritual  but  real,  so  the 
sacrifices  which  believers  are  now  called  to  offer  are  all  "living 
sacrifices ;"  and   these  (summed   up   in  self-consecratioix.  to  the 
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service'  of  God)  are  **  holy  and  acceptable  to  God,"  making  up 
together  **  our  rational  service"  (z/.  i).  (3)  In  this  light  what  are 
we  to  think  of  the  so«caIled  ''unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  mass/* 
continually  offered  to  God  as  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  both  of 
the  living  and  the  dead/'  which  the  adherents  of  Rome's  corrupt 
faith  have  been  taught  for  ages  to  believe,  is  the  highest  and 
holiest  act  of  Christian  worship — in  direct  opposition  to  the 
sublimely  simple  teaching  which  the  Christians  of  Rome  first 
received  (v.  i) !  (4)  Christians  should  not  feel  themselves  at  liber^ 
to  be  conformed  to  the  world  if  only  they  avoid  what  is  mani- 
festly sinful ;  but  rather,  yielding  themselves  to  the  transforming 
power  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  they  should  strive  to  exhibit 
before  the  world  an  entire  renovation  of  heart  and  life  (v«  a). 
(5)  What  God  would  have  men  to  be,  in  all  its  beauty  and 
grandeur  is,  for  the  first  tim'e,  really  apprehended. when  "written 
not  with  ink  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  not  on  tables 
of  stone  but  on  the  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart "  (2  Corinthians,  3.  3 
(t/.  2).  (6)  Self-sufficiency  and  lust  of  power  are  peculiarly 
unlovely  in  the  vessels  of  mercy,  whose  respective  graces  and 
gifts  are  all  a  Divine  trust  for  behoof  of  the  common  body  and  of 
mankind  at  large  (7^  3,  4).  (7)  As  fori^etfulness  of  this  has  been 
the  source  of  innumerable  and  unspeakable  evils  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  so  the  faithful  exercise  by  every  Christian  of  bis  own 
peculiar  office  nnd  gifts  and  the  loving  recognition  of  those  of 
his  brethren,  as  all  of  equal  importance  in  their  own  place,  would 
put  a  new  face  upon  the  visible  Church,  to  the  vast  benefit  and 
comfort  of  Christians  themselves  and  to  the  admiration  of  the 
world  around  them  (v.  6-8).  (8)  What  would  the  world  be  if  it 
were  filled  with  'Christians  having  but  one  object  in  life,  high 
above  every  other  —  to  "serve  the  Lord" — and  throwing  into 
this  service  "alacrity"  in  the  discharge  of  all  duties  and 
abiding  "warriith  of  spirit"  {^,  11)!  (9)  O  how  far  is  even  the 
living  Church  from  exhibiting  the  whole  character  and  spirit,  so 
beautifully  portrayed  in  the  latter  verses  of  this  chapter  (z'.  12-21) ! 
What  need  of  a  fresh  baptism  of  the  Spirit  in  order  to  this  !  And 
how  "fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun  and  terrible  as  an  army 
with  banners "  will  the  Church  become,  when,  at  length,  instinct 
with  this  Spirit !    The  Lord  hasten  it  in  its  time ! 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

1-14.  Same  Subject  Continued  —  Poutfcal  and  Social  Rela- 
tions—  Motives,  i,  2.  Let  every  somI  (every  man  of  you)  be 
aubjeot  ento  the  Meher  powere  (or,  "  submit  himself  to  the  author- 
ities that  are  above  him  \  for  there  le  10  pewef  ("  no  authority '|) 

but  of  8od:  the  poivoro  llwt  be  are  ("have  been")  ordained  of 
Gotf.  Whoeoever  therefore  reeieteth  the  power  ("  So  that  he  that 
setteth  himtelf  against  the  authority")  rosiltetb  the  ordinaaoe  of 
6od :  and  they  that  reeiet  ehall  reoeive  to  themeelvee  danmation 

—  or,  "  condemnation/'  according  to  the  old  sense  of  that  word; 
that  is,  not  from  the  magistrate,  but  from  God,  whose  authority  in 
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the  magistrate's  is  resisted.    3. 4.  For  mlert  are  not  a  terror  to 

good  WOrko  (*'  to  the  good  work,"  as  the  true  reading  appears  to  be), 

Dot  to  the  evil ...  ie  boarotli  oot  the  eword  io  vaan— <.  e„  the 

symbol  of  the  magistrate's  authority  to  punish.     5.  Wherefore  VO 

■met  Hoede  he  eebloot,  not  only  for  wrath  (for  fear  of  the  magis- 
trate's vengeance),  not  alee  for  eonecience'e  eake—from  rever- 

ence  for  God's  authority.  It  is  of  Magistracy  in  gmeralt  considered 
as  a  Divine  ordinance*  that  this  is  spoken ;  and  the  statement 
applies  equally  to  all  forms  of  government,  from  an  unchecked 
despotism -^ such  as  flourished  when  this  was  written,  under  the 
Emperor  Nero — to  a  pure  democracy.  The  inalienable  right  of 
all  subjects  to  endeavour  to  alter  or  improve  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  live  is  left  untouched  here.  But  since 
Christians  were  constantly  charged  with  turning  the  world  upside 
down,  and  since  there  certainly  were  elements  enough  in  Chris- 
tianity of  moral  and  social  revolution  to  give  plausibility  to  the 
charge,  and  tempt  noble  spirits,  crushed  under  misgovemment,  to 
take  redress  into  their  own  hands,  it  was  of  special  importance 
that  the  pacific,  submissive,  loyal  spirit  of  those  Christians  who 
resided  at  the  great  seat  of  political  power,  should  furnish  a  visi- 
ble refutation  of  this  charge.  6,  7.  For,  for  thio  oaoeo  |Hiy  yo 
(rather,  *'ye  pay")  trlhnte  aloo— y.  d,,  **This  is  the  reason  why  ye 
pay  the  contributions  requisite  for  maintaining  the  civil  govern- 
ment." for  they  are  QoiTe  nlnletere,  attending  oontinnally  open 
C*  to  ")  tbie  very  thln|.  Render  therefhre  to  all  their  dnee— From 

magistrates  the  apostle  now  comes  to  other  officials,  and  from  them 
to  men  related  to  us  by  whatever  tie.  trlhito — land  tax.  onotOHl 
— mercantile  tax.  fear — reverence  for  superiors,  hononr — the 
respect  due  to  persons  of  distinction.  6.  Owe  no  Hian  any  thinf , 
hot  to  love  one  another—^.  </.,  "Acquit  yourselves  of  all  obliga- 
tions except  love,  which  is  a  debt  that  must  remain  ever  due." 

[Hodge.]    for  he  that  loveth  another  hath  fhffllled  the  law— for 

the  law  itself  is  but  love  in  manifold  action,  regarded  as  matter 
of  dutv.  9.  For  thie,  &0.  —  better  thus :  "  For  the  fcommand- 
mentsj.  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Thou 
shalt  not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  covet,  and  whatever  other  com* 
mandment  [there  may  be],  it  is  summed  up,"  &c.  (The  clause, 
"Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,"  is  wanting  in  all  the  most 
ancient  MSS.)  The  apostle  refers  here  only  to  the  second  table 
of  the  law,  as  love  to  our  neighbour  is  what  he  is  treating  of. 

10.  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  hie  (or,  *'one'&")  neiohhonr:  thermre, 

ILo. —  As  love,  from  its  very  nature,  studies  and  delights  to  please 
its  object,  its  very  existence  is  an  effectual  security  against  our 
willfully  injuring  him.  Next  follow  some  general  motives  to  the 
faithful  discharge  of  all  these  duties.    1 1.  And  that — rather,  **  And 

this"  [do],  knowing  the  tine,  that  now  it  Ie  hinh  time— /»/., "  the 

hour  has  already  come."  for  no  to  awako  oat  Of  eloop — of  stupid, 
fatal  indifference  to  eternal  things,  for  SOW  ie  onr  oalvatlOfl — 
rather,  "  the  salvation,"  or  simply  "  salvation,"  nearer  than  when 
we  (first)  helleved—This  is  in  the  line  of  all  our  U>rd's  teaching, 
which  represents  the  decisive  day  of  Christ's  second  appearing 
as  at  band,  to  keep  believers  ever  in  the  attitude  of  wakeful 
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expectancy,  but  without  reference  to  the  chronological  nearness  or 

distance  of  that  event.  12.  The  night  (of  evil)  is  fkr  spent,  the 
d«y  (of  consummated  triumph  over  it)  is  at  hand ;  let  US  tberefbre 

oast  Oir(as  a  dress)  the  worlis  of  darllResS  — all  works  holding  of 
the  kingdom  and  period  of  darkness,  with  which,  as  followers  of 
the  risen  Saviour,  our  connection  has  been  dissolved,  and  let  MS 
put  on  the  amiour  of  lloht— described  at  large  in  Ephesians,  6. 
II-18.  13.  Let  ttS  walk  honestly  ("  becomingly,  seemingly")  as  in 
the  day — ^.  ^/.,  *'Men  choose  the  night  for  their  revels,  but  our 
night  is  past,  for  we  are  all  the  children  of  the  light  and  of  the  day 
(i  Thessalonians,  5.  5) ;  let  us  therefore  only  do  what  is  fit  to  be 

exposed  to  the  light  of  such  a  day.*'  not  In  rioting  and  drunken- 
ness— varied  forms  of  intemperance:  denoting  revels  in  general, 
unusually  ending  in  intoxication,    not  itt  chambering  and  wantott- 

ness — varied  forms  of  impurity ;  the  one  pointing  to  definite  acts, 
the  other  more  general,  not  in  strife  and  envying  —  varied  forms 
of  that  venomous  feeling  between  man  and  man  which  reverses 
the  law  of  love.  .14.  Bui  —  to  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  put  ye  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — in  such  wise  that  Christ  only  may  be  seen 
In  vou  (see  2  Corinthians,  3.  3  ;  Galatians,  3.  27  :  Ephesians,  4.  24). 

and  make  no  provision  ("take  no  forethought*')  for  the  flesh,  to 

[ftelflli]  the  lusts  [thereof] — ^.  d.,  **  direct  none  of  your  attention  to 
the  cravings  of  your  corrupt  nature,  how  you  may  provide  for 
their  gratification.**  —  AW/*,  (i)  How  gloriously  adapted  is  Chris- 
tianity for  human  society  in  all  conditions?  As  it  makes  war 
directly  against  no  specific  forms  of  government,  so  it  directly 
recommends  none.  While  its  holy  and  benign  principles  secure 
the  ultimate  abolition  of  all  iniquitous  government,  the  reverence 
which  it  teaches  for  magistracy,  under  whatever  form,  as  a  Divine 
institution,  secures  the  loyalty  and  peaceabl^ness  of  its  disciples, 
amid  all  the  turbulence  and  distractions  of  civil  society,  and  makes 
it  the  highest  interest  of  all  States  to  welcome  it  within  their  pale, 
as  in  this  as  well  as  every  other  sense  —  **the  salt  of  the  earth,  the 
light  of  the  World  '*  (v.  1-5).  (2)  Christianity  is  the  grand  specific 
for  the  purification  and  elevation  of  all  the  social  relations  ;  inspir- 
ing a  readiness  to  discharge  all  obligations,  and  most  of  all,  im- 
planting in  its  disciples  that  love  which  secures  all  men  against 
injury  from  them,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  (7^ 
6-10).'  (3)  The  rapid  march  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  advanced 
stage  of  it  at  which  we  have  arrived,  and  the  ever-nearing approach 
of  the  perfect  day — nearer  to  every  believer  the  longer  he  lives 
—  should  quicken  all  the  children  of  light  to  redeem  the 
time,  and,  seeing  that  they  look  for  such  things,  to  be  dili- 
gent, that  they  may  be  found  of  Him  in  peace  without  spot  and 
blameless  (2  Peter,  3.  14).  (4)  In  virtue  of  "the  expulsive  power 
of  a  new  and  more  powerful  affection,"  the  great  secret  of  perse- 
vering holiness  in  all  manner  of  conversation  will  be  found  to  be 
"Christ  IN  us,  the  hope  of  glory"  (Colossians,  i.  27),  and  Christ 
ON  us.  as  the  character  in  which  alone  we  shall  be  able  to  shine 
before  men  (2  Corinthians,  3.  3)  (v.  14). 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

1-23.  Same  Subject  Comtinubd  —  Christian  Forbearance. 
The  subject  here,  and  on  Cf.  ch.  15.  13,  is  the  consideration  due 
from  stronger  Christians  to  their  loeaier  irethren;  which  is  but  the 
great  law  of  love  (treated  of  in  ch.  13)  in  one  particular  form. 
1  Him  that  is  Wtak  in  tlie  IMI1-* rather,  "in  Caith;"  »'.  e,,  not 
*'  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  truth  believed  [Calvin,  Bkza,  Alpord, 
&c.],  but  (as  most  interpreters  agree)  '*  Him  whose  faith  wants  that 
firmness  and  breadth  which  would  raise  him  above  small  scru- 

gles '  (see  f.  22. 23).  r60eiV6  ye —  to  cordial  Christian  fellowship. 
Ut  not  to  dOttUfbl  dioputationo  — rather,  perhaps.  **not  to  the  de- 
ciding  of  doubts"  or  'scruples;"  1.  e,,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
arguing  him  out  of  them,  which,  indeed,  usually  does  the  reverse; 
whereas,  to  receive  him  to  full  brotherly  confidence  and  cordial 
interchange  of  Christian  affection,  is  the  most  effectual  way  of 
drawing  them  off.  Two  examples  of  such  scruples  are  here  spec- 
ified, touching  Jewish  meats  and  days.  "  The  strong,"  it  will  be 
observed,  are  those  who  knew  these  to  be  abolished  under  the 
gospel ;  **  the  weak  "  are  those  who  had  scruples  on  this  poinL 

2.  one  belleveth  that  bo  nay  oat  all  thinfo— (see  Acts,  xo.  16). 
another,  who  is  weak,  oatetn  herbs  — restricting  himself,  prob- 

ably,  to  a  vegetable  diet,  for  fear  of  eating  what  might  have  been 
offered  to  idols,  and  so  would  be  unclean  (see  i  Corinthians,  8^ 

3.  Lot  not  bin  that  eateth  despise  (look  down  superciliously 
upon)  bin  that  eateth  not;  and  lot  not  bini  that  eatetn  not Jndgo 

(sit  in  judgment  censoriously  upon)  bini  that  oatotb;  f>9t  God 
hath  reoeived  him  —  as  one  of  His  dear  children,  who,  in  this 
matter,  acts  not  from, laxity  but  religious  principle.    4.  Wbo  art 

tboy  that  Judgost  another  nan's  (rather,  '*  another's")  servant 7— 
f.  e.,  Christ's,  as  the  whole  context  shows,  especially,  v,  8,  9. 
Yea,  &0.  —  "*  But  he  shall  be  made  to  stand,  for  God  is  able  to- 
make  him  stand  ; "  t.  e.,  to  make  good  his  standing,  not  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  of  which  the  apostle  treats  in  v.  10,  but  in  the  true 
fellowship  ol  the  Church  here^  in  spite  of  thy  censures.    5.  One 

nan  esteenetb  one  day  above  another;  another  esteenetb  every 

day — The  supplement  *' alike"  should  be  omitted  as  injuring  the 

sense.    Let  every  nan  be  fhlly  persnaded  in  his  own  nind— be 

guided  in  such  matters  by  conscientious  conviction.    6.  He  that 

reoardeth  the  day,  regardetb  it  to  tbe  Lord— the  Lord  Christ, 
as  before ;  and  be . . .  not,  to  the  Lord  be  doth  not— each  doing 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  Lord's  will.     He  that  eateth,  oatotb  to 

tbe  Lord,  for  be  oiveth  God  thanks;  and  he  that  eateth  not, 
to  tbe  Lord  be  eateth  not,  and  oiveth  God  thanks— The  one 

gave  thanks  to  God  for  the  flesh  which  the  other  scrupled  to  use ; 
the  other  did  the  same  for  the  herbs,  to  which,  fpr  conscience  sake, 
he  restricted  himself.  From  this  passage  about  the  observance 
of  days,  Alford  unhappily  infers  that  such  language  could  not 
have  been  used,  if  the  Sabbath  law  had  been  in  force  under  the 
gospel  in  any  form.  Certainly  it  could  not,  if  the  Sabbath  were 
merely  one  of  the  Jewish  festival  days ;  but  it  wiP  not  do  \g^  take 
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this  for  granted,  merely  because  it  was  observed  under  the  Mosaic 
economy.  And,  certainly,  if  the  Sabbath  was  more  ancient  than 
Judaism ;  if,  even  under  Judaism,  it  was  enshrined  among  the 
eternal  sanctities  of  the  Decalogue,  uttered,  as  no  other  parts  of 
Judaism  were,  amidst  the  terrors  of  Sinai ;  and  if  the  Lawgiver 
Himself  said  of  it  when  on  earth,  *'The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord, 
EVEN  OF  THR  Sabbath  DAY  "  (see  Mark,  2.  28),  it  will  be  hard  to 
show  that  the  apostle  must  have  meant  it  to  be  ranked  by  his 
waders  among  those  vanished  Jewish  festival  days,  which  only 
*'  weakness  "  could  imagine  to  be  still  m  force,  a  weakness  which 
those  who  had  more  light  ought,  out  of  love,  merely  to  bear  with. 
7,  8.  For  none  of  no  (Christians)  liveth  to  hirooelf-^(see  2  Corln- 
thians,  5.  14,  15)  to  dispose  of  himself  or  shape  his  conduct  after 
his  own  ideas  and  inclinations,    and  no  Rian("and  none" — of 

us  Christians)  dieth  to  himseif.  for  whether  we  live,  we  live  nnto 
the  Lord  (the  Lord  Christ  ;  see  next  verse) ;  and  whether  we  die 
we  die  unto  the  Lord :  whether  we  live  therefore,  or  die,  we  are  the 

Lord'e  —  Nothing  but  the  most  vivid  explanation  of  these  remark- 
able words  could  make  them  endurable  to  any  Christian  ear,  if 
Christ  were  a  mere  creature.  For  Christ  is  here — in  the  most 
emphatic  terms,  and  yet  in  the  most  unimpassioned  tone  —  held 
tip  as  the  Supreme  Object  of  the  Christian's  life,  and  of  his  death 
too ;  and  that  by  the  man  whose  horror  of  creature-worship  was 
such,  that,  when  the  poor  Lycaonians  would  have  worshipped 
himself,  he  rushed  forth  to  arrest  the  deed,  directing  them  to  '*  the 
living  God,'*  as  the  only  legitimate  object  of  worship  (Acts,  14. 15). 
Nor  does  Paul  teach  this  here,  but  ratner  appeals  to  it  as  a  known 
and  recognized  fact,  of  which  he  had  only  to  remind  his  readers. 
And  since  the  apostle,  when  he  wrote  these  words,  had  never  been 
at  Rome,  he  could  only  know  that  the  Roman  Christians  would 
assent  to  this  view  of  Christ,  because  it  was  the  common  teaching  of 
all  the  accredited  preachers  of  Christianity ^  and  the  common  faith  of 
all  Christians,  9.  Fortothie  OMl  Christ  both,  &,0.-~The  true  read- 
ing  here  is.  "To  this  end  Christ  died  and  lived  (* again')."    that 

he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  (''and  of  the")  living— 

The  grand*  object  of  His  death  was  to  cuquire  this  absolute  Lord- 
ship over  His  redeemed,  both  in  their  living  and  in  their  dying, 
as  His  of  right  10.  But  why,  Ho. — The  original  is  more  lively: 
—  "  But  thou  (the  weaker  believer),  why  judgest  thou  thy  brother? 
And  thou  again  (the  stronger),  why  despisest  thou  thy  brother?" 
fbr  %ve  shall  all  (the  strong  and  the  weak  together)  stand  before 
the  jttdgment  seat  of  Christ — All  the  most  ancient  and  best  MSS. 
read  here,  "the  judgment  seat  of  God."  The  present  reading 
doubtless  crept  in  from  2  Corinthians,  5.  zo,  where  "  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  CAnV/"  occurs.  But  here  "the  judgment  seat  of 
God**  seems  to  have  been  used  with  reference  to  the  quotation  and 
the  inference  in  the  next  two  verses.  11,  12.  For  it  Is  written 
(Isaiah,  45.  23),  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  {Hebrew,  Jehovah),  every 
knee  shall  bow  to  me,  and  every  tongue  shall  oonftss  to  God-* 

Consequently  shall  bow  to  the  award  of  God  upon  their  character 

and  actions.    So  then  (infers  the  apostle)  every  one  of  us  shall 

five  aeeomit  of  himself  to  Qod  —  Now,  if  it  be  remembered  that 
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all  (hit  is  adduced  quite  incidentally,  to  show  that  Christ  is  the 
absolute  Master  of  all  Christians,  to  rule  their  judgments  and 
feelings  toward  each  other  while  "  living,"  and  to  dispose  of  them 
"  dying,*'  the  testimony  which  it  bears  to  the  absolute  Divinity  of 
Christ  will  appear  remarkable.  On  any  other  view,  the  quotation 
to  show  that  we  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Cad 
would  be  a  strange  proof  that  Christians  are  all  amenable  to 
CArisi.    13.  Let  u«  not  therefore  iudf  e  ("  assume  the  office  of  judge 

over")  one  another:  but  Judge  tnis  nrther,  &,o.  — A  beautiful  sou 

of  play  upon  the  word  "judge,"  meaning,  **But  let  this  be  your 
judgment,  not  to  put  a  stumblingblock,"  &c.    14,  15.  I  know,  tad 

an  pereuaded  by  (or  rather,  "in")  the  Lord  Jesne-'as  ** having 

the  mind  of  Christ"  (i  Corinthians,  2.  16).  that  there  is  nothing 
linelean  of  itself— Hence  it  is  that  he  calls  those  *Uhe  strong  "^ 
who  believed  in  the  abolition  of  all  ritual  distinctions  under  the 
ffospei  (see  Acts,  10.   15).     but   ("save  that")  to  him  that  es- 

toemeth  anv  thing  to  be  nnolean,  to  him  it  Is  unclean—^.  ^., 

"  and  therefore,  though  you  can  eat  of  it  without  sin,  Ae  cannot" 
But  if  thy  brother  be  grieved  (has  his  weak  conscience  hurt)  with 
[thy]  meat  —  Rather,  "  because  of  meat."  The  word  "  meat "  is 
purposely  selected  as  something  contemptible,  in  contrast  with 
the  tremendous  risk  run  for  its  sake.  Accordingly,  in  the  next 
clause,  that  idea  is  brought  out  with  great  strength.     Destroy 

not  him  with  ("by")  thy  meat  for  whom  Christ  died  — "The 

worth  of  even  the  poorest  and  weakest  brother  cannot  be  more 
emphatically  expressed  than  by  the  words,  *for  whom  Christ 
died."*  [Olshausen.]  The  same  sentiment  is  expressed  with 
equal  sharpness  in  i  Corinthians,  8.  11.  IVhattver  tends  U  make 
any  one  violate  his  conscience  tends  to  the  destruction  of  his  soul;  and 
he  who  helps^  whether  wittingly  or  noy  to  bring  about  the  one  is  guilty 
of  aiding  to  accomplish  the  other.  16,  17.  Let  not  then  yOUr  gOOd  — 
f.  e.^  this  liberty  of  yours  as  to  Jewish  meats  and  days,  well 
founded  though  it  be,  be  evil  spoken  of —  for  the  evil  it  does  to 
others.  For  tne  kingdom  of  God  —  or,  as  wc  should  say.  Religion, 
I.  r.,  the  proper  business  and  blessedness  for  which  Christians 
are  formed  into  a  community  of  renewed  men  in  thorough  sub- 
jection to  God  (Cf.  I  Corinthians,  4.  20).  is  not  meat  and  drink 
("eating  and  drinking");  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy 

in  the  Holy  Ghost — a  beautiful  and  comprehensive  division  01 
living  Christianity.  The  first  ("  righteousness ")  has  respect  to 
Cod^  denoting  here  "  rectitude,"  in  its  widest  sense  (as  in 
Matthew,  6.  33) ;  the  second  ("  peace ")  has  respect  to  out 
neighbours^  denoting  "  concord "  among  brethren  (as  is  plain 
from  V.  19 ;  Cf.  Ephesiuns,  4.  3  ;  Colossians,  3.  14,  15) ;  the  third, 
"  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost "  has  respect  to  ourselves.  This  phrase, 
"joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  represents  Christians  as  so  thinking 
and  feeling  under  the  workings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  their  joy 
may  be  viewed,  rather  as  that  of  the  blessed  Agent  who  inspires  it 
than  their  own  (Cf.  i  Thessalonians,  i.  6).  18.  For  bo  that  in 
these  things  — "in  this,"  meaning  this  threefold  life.  SOrvotll 
Christ — Here  again  observe  how,  though  we  do  these  three 
things  as  a  "  kingdom  of  6W,"  vet  it  is  "  Christ"  tha*  we  ^erve  is 
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so  doing ;  the  apostle  passing  herefrom  God  to  Christ  as  naturally 
as  before  from  Christ  to  God  —  in  a  way  to  us  inconceivable*  if 
Christ  had  been  viewed  as  a  mere  creature  (Cf.  2  Corinthians, 

8.  21).    Is  aoeeptaMe  to  'God  and  approved  of  men— these  being 

the  things  which  God  delights  in  and  men  are  constrained  to 
approve.  (Cf.  Proverbs,  3.  4;  Luke,  2.  52  ;  Acts,  2.  47  ;  19.  20). 
the  thinpe,  ILe. —  more  simply,  "the  things  of  peace  and  the 
things  of  mutual  edification."  For  ("  For  the  sake  of")  meat 
destroy  not  the  work  of  Sod  (see  v.  15).  The  apostle  sees  in 
whatever  tends  to  violate  a  brother's  conscience  the  incipient 
destruction  of  God^s  work  (for  every  converted  man  is  such)  on 
the  same  principle  as  '*he  that  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer" 

(I  John,  3.  15'-    Ail  things  indeed  are  pure— "clean ;"  the  ritual 

distinctions  being  at  an  end.  hot  it  Is  OVil  to  the  man  (there  is 
criminality  in  the  roan)  who  oateth  with  offense  —  i.  r.,  so  as  to 
stumble  a  weak  brother.  21.  It  Is  good  not  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to 
drinli  wine,  nor  [any  thing]  (**nor  to  do  any  thing")  wherehy 
(''wherein*')  thy  brother  stumhieth,  or  is  olrended,  or  is  made 

weak  —  rather  '^is  weak/*  These  three  words,  it  has  been 
remarked,  are  each  intentionally  weaker  than  the  other — q,  d.^ 
"  Which  may  cause  a  brother  to  stumble  or  even  be  obstructed  in 
his  Christian  course,  nay— though  neither  of  these  may  follow — 
wherein  he  continues  weak  ;  unable  wholly  to  disregard  the 
example  and  yet  unprepared  to  follow  it."  But  this  injunction  to 
abstain  from  fleshy  from  wine  and  from  whatsoever  may  Hurt  the 
conscience  of  a  brother,  must  be  properly  understood.  Mani- 
festly, the  apostle  is  treating  of  the  regulation  of  the  Christian's 
conduct  with  reference  simply  to  the  prejudices  of  the  weak  in 
faith  ;  and  his  directions  are  to  be  considered  not  as  prescr'ptions 
for  on/s  entire  lifeMme^  even  to  promote  the  good  of  men  on  a 
large  scale,  but  simply  as  cautions  against  the  too  free  use  of 
Christian  liberty  in  matters  where  other  Christians,  through 
weakness,  are  not  persuaded  that  such  liberty  is  divinely  allowed. 
How  far  ^^ptincipU  involved  in  this  may  be  legitimately  extended 
we  do  not  inquire  here  ;  but  ere  we  consider  that  question,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  fix  how  far  it  is  here  actually  expressed  and  what 
is  the  precise  nature  of  the  illustrations  given  of  it.  22.  Hast  thou 
Ikith  —  on  such  matters?  have  It  to  thyself  (within  thine  own 
breast)  iMfore  Qod — a  most  important  clause.  It  is  not  mere 
sincerity^  ox  2i  private  opinion^  of  which  the  apostle  speaks:  It  is 
conviction  as  to  what  is  the  truth  and  will  of  God.  If  thou  hast 
formed  this  conviction  in  the  sight  of  God,  keep  thyself  in  this 
frame  before  Him.  Of  course  this  is  not  to  be  overpressed,  as  if 
it  were  wrong  to  discuss  such  points  at  all  with  our  weaker 
brethren.  All  that  is  here  condemned  is  such  a  zeal  for  small 
points  as  endangers  Christian  love.  Kappy  Is  he  that  oondemn- 
eth  not  himself  in  that  whioh  he  aliowetn— allows  himself  to  do 

nothing,  about  the  lawfulness  of  which  he  has  scruples  ;  does  only 
what  he  neither  knows  nor  fears  to  be  sinful.    23.  And  (rather, 

"But")  he  that  donhteth  Is  damned— (see  the  word  ''damna- 

tion,"  ch.  13.  2).    if  he  eat,  beoanse  (be  eateth)  not  of  faith  —  see 

the  meaning  of  "  faith "  here,  v.  22.    for  whatsoever  is  not  of 
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fkttb  it  tin — a  maxim  of  unspeakable  importance  in  the  Chrit* 
ttan  life.  NoU^  (i)  Some  points  in  Christianity  are  unessential 
to  Christian  fellowship  ;  so  that  though  one  may  be  in  error  upon 
them,  he  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  excluded  either  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church  or  from  the  full  confidence  of  those 
who  have  more  light.  This  distinction  between  essential  and  non- 
essential truths  is  denied  by  some  who  affect  more  than  ordinary 
seal  for  the  honour  and  truth  of  God.  But  they  must  settle  the 
question  with  our  apostle.  (2)  Acceptance  with  God  is  the  only 
proper  criterion  of  right  to  Christian  fellowship.  Whom  God  re- 
ceives, men  cannot  lawfully  reject  (v.  3,  4).  (3)  As  there  is  much 
self-pleasing  in  setting  up  narrow  standards  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship,  so  one  of  the  best  preservatives  against  the  temptation  to  do 
this  will  be  found  in  the  continual  remembrance  that  Christ  is 
the  one  Object  for  whom  all  Christians  live,  and  to  whom  all 
Christians  die ;  this  will  be  such  a  living  and  exalted  bond  of 
union  between  the  strong  and  the  weak  as  will  overshadow  all 
their  lesser  differences  and  gradually  absorb  them  (z\  7-9).  (4)  The 
consideration  of  the  common  judgment  seat  at  which  the  strong 
and  the  weak  shall  stand  together  will  be  found  another  preserva- 
tive against  the  unlovely  disposition  to  sit  in  judgment  one  on 
another  (v.  10-12).  (5)  How  brightly  does  the  supreme  Divinity 
of  Christ  shine  out  in  this  chapter  !  The  exposition  itself  super- 
sedes further  illustration  here.  (6)  Though  forbearance  be  a  great 
Christian  duty,  indifference  to  the  distinction  between  truth  and 
error  is  not -thereby  encouraged.  The  former  is,  by  the  law,  made 
an  excuse  for  the  latter.  But  our  apostle,  when  teaching  "  the 
strong  "  to  bear  with  "  the  weak,"  repeatedly  intimates  in  this  chap- 
ter where  the  truth  really  lay  on  the  points  in  question,  and  takes 
care  to  call  those  who  took  the  wrong  side  *'the  weak"  (v,  i,  2, 
14)*  (7)  With  what  holy  jealousy  ought  the  purity  of  the  con- 
science to  be  guarded,  since  every  deliberate  violation  of  it  is 
incipient  perdition  (v,  15,  20).  Some,  who  seem  to  be  more  jeal- 
ous for  the  honour  of  certain  doctrines  than  for  the  souls  of  men, 
enervate  this  terrific  truth  by  asking  how  jt  bears  upon  the  **  Per« 
severance  of  the  saints  ;'*  the  advocates  of  that  doctrine  thinking 
it  necessary  to  explain  away  what  is  meant  by  **  destroying 
the  work  of  God "  (z/.  20),  and  *'  destroying  him  for  whom 
Christ  died*^  {v,  15),  for  fear  of  the  doctrinal  consequences 
of  taking  it  nakedly ;  while  the  opponents  of  that  doctrine 
are  ready  to  ask.  How  could  the  apostle  have  used  such  language 
if  he  had  believed  that  such  a  catastrophe  was  impossible?  The 
true  answer  to  both  lies  in  dismissing  the  question  as  imperti- 
nent. The  apostle  is  enunciating  a  great  and  eternal  principle 
in  Christian  Ethics  —  that  the  willful  violation  of  conscience  contains 
within  itself  a  seed  of  destruction  ;  or,  to  express  it  otherwise,  that 
the  total  destruction  of  the  work  of  God  in  the  renewed  aoul.^nd, 
consequently,  the  loss  of  that  soul  for  eternity,  needs  only  the 
carrying  out  to  its  full  effect  of  such  violation  of  the  conscience. 
Whether  such  effects  do  take  place,  in  point  of  fact,  the  apostle 
gives  not  the  most  distant  hint  here  ;  and,  therefore,  that  point 
must  be  settled  elsewhere.    But  beyond  all  doubt,  as  the  txosition 
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we  have  laid  down  is  emphatically  expressed  by  the  apostle,  so 
(he  interests  of  all  who  call  themselves  Christians  require  to  be 
proclaimed  and  pressed  on  every  suitable  occasion.  (8)  Zeal  for 
comparatively  small  points  of  truth  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
substantial  and  catholic  and  abiding  realities  of  the  Christian 
life  (t/.  17,  18).  (9)  '*  Peace"  among  the  followers  of  Christ  is  a 
blessing  too  precious  to  themselves,  and,  as  a  testimony  to  them, 
that  are  without,  too  important,  to  be  ruptured  for  trifles,  even 
though  some  lesser  truths  be  involved  in  these  {^v.  19.  20).  Nor 
are  those  truths  themselves  disparaged  or  endangered  thereby, 
but  the  reverse.  (10)  Many  things  which  are  lawful  are  not  expe- 
dient. In  the  use  of  any  liberty,  therefore,  our  question  should 
be,  not  simply,  Is  this  lawful  ?  but  even  if  so.  Can  it  be  used  with 
safety  to  a  brother^s  conscience?  —  How  will  it  affect  my  brother's 
soul  (v.  21)?  It  is  permitted  to  no  Christian  to  say  with  Cain» 
"  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  (Genesis,  4.  9).  (11)  Wfienever  we 
are  in  doubt  as  to  a  point  of  duty — where  abstinence  is  manifestly 
sinless,  but  compliance  not  clearly  lawful  —  the  safe  course  is 
ever  to  be  preferred,  for  to  do  otherwise  is  itself  sinful.  (12)  How 
exalted  and  beautiful  is  the  Ethics  of  Christianity  —  by  a  few  great 
principles  teaching  us  how  to  steer  our  course  amid  practical  diffi- 
culties,  with  equal  regard  to  Christian  liberty,  love  and  confidence  ^ 


CHAPTER  XV. 

1-13.  Same  Subject  Continued  and  Concluded,  i.  We  then 
thtt  are  stronQ — on  such  points  as  have  been  discussed,  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Jewish  distinction  of  meats  and  days  under  the  gos- 
pel (see  ch.  14.  14,  20).   ought ...  not  to  please  ourselvee — ought 

to  think  less  of  what  we  may  lawfully  do  than  of  how  our  conduct 
will  affect  others.  2,  3.  Let  every  one  of  US  (lay  himself  out  to) 
Diease  his  neighbour  (not  indeed  for  his  mere  gratification,  but) 

for  his  good  (with  a  view)  to  his  edification.  For  even  Christ 
pleased  not  (lived  not  to  please)  himself ;  but  as  it  is  written  (Psalm 
69. 9).  The  reproaches,  &.c. — see  Mark,  10. 42.45.  4.  For  what- 
soever things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for  our  learning 

(**  instruction  *')  that  WO  through,  ArC.'-  *'  through  the  comfort  and 
the  patience  of  the  Scriptures"  might  have  hope  — ^.  </.,  "Think 
not  that  because  such  portions  of  Scripture  relate  immediately 
to  Christ,  they  are  inapplicable  to  you  ;  for  though  Christ's  suffer- 
ings, as  a  Saviour,  were  exclusively  his  own,  motives  that  prompted 
them,  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  endured;  and  the  general prin- 
eipie  involved  in  His  whole  work—  -^self  sacrifice  tor  the  good 
of  others — furnish  our  most  perfect  and  beautiful  model :  and  so 
all  Scriptures  relating  to  these  is  for  our  instruction :  And  since 
the  duty  of  forbearance^  the  strong  with  the  weak,  requires  '  pa- 
tience/ and  thts  again  needs  *  comfort,'  all  those  Scriptures  which 
tell  of  patience  and  consolation^  particularly  of  the  patience  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  consolation  which  sustained  Him  under  it,  are 
our  appointed  and  appropriate  nutriment,  ministering  to  us 
^ hope'  of  that  blessed  day  when  these  shall  no  more  be  needed" 
•'See  ch.  4,  note  7.     (For  the  same  connection  between  *'  patience 
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jind  hope/*  see  ch.  X2.  la,  and  i  Thessalonians,  i.  3.)    5,  6. 

the  jQod  of  patienoe  and  consolation  —  Such  beautiful  names  of 

God  are  taken  from  the  graces  which  He  inspires  :  as  **  the  God  of 
hope  "  {v.  13),  "  the  God  of  peace  "  {v.  33)  &c.     grant  you  tO  bO  like 

minded  ("  of  the  same  mind ")  acoordiny  to  Christ  Jesns  —  It  is  not 

mere  unanimity  which  the  apostle  seeks  for  them  ;  for  unanimity 
in  evil  is  to  be  deprecated.  But  it  is  "^ according  to  Christ  Jisus'*  — 
after  thcsublimest  model  of  Him  whose  all-absorbing  desire  was 
to  do,  "  not  His  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Him  "  (John, 
6.  38).  that,  &C.  —  rather,  "  that  with  one  accord  yc  may  with  one 
mouth  glorify  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;"  the 
mind  and  the  mouth  of  all  giving  harmonious  glory  to  His  name- 
What  a  prayer !    And  shall  this  never  be  realized  on  earth?    7. 

Wherefore-^  Returning  to  the  point,    receive  ye  one  anotiier  to 

the  glory  of  God  —  If  Christ  received  us,  and  bears  with  all  out 
weaknesses,  well  may  we  receive  and  compassionate  one  with 
another,  and  by  so  doing  God  will  be  glorified.  8-12.  Now— * 
"For"  is  the  true  reading,  the  apostle  is  merely  assigning  an 
additional   motive  to  Christian  forbearance.     I  say  that  JosnS 

Christ  was  ("hath  become") a  minister  of  the  cironmcisloa^a 

remarkable  expression,  meaning  "the  Father's  Servant  for  the 
salvation  of  the  circumcision  "  (or,  of  Israel),    for  thc  truth  Of  God 

—  to  make  good  the  veracity  of  God  toward  His  ancient  people. 

to  confirm  the  (Messianic)  promises  made  unto  the  fathers— To 

cheer  the  Jewish  believers,  whom  he  might  seem  to  have  been  dis- 

faraging,  and  to  keep  down  Gentile  pride,  the  apostle  holds  up 
srael's  salvation  as  the  primary  end  of  Christ's  mission.    But  next 

after  this,  Christ  was  sent  that  the  Gentiles  might  glorify  God  for 

his  mercy  —  A  number  of  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  here 
follow,  to  show  that  God's  plan  of  mercy  embraced,  from  the  first, 
the  Gentiles  along  with  the  Jews,    as  it  is  written  (Psalm  18.  49). 

I  will  confess  to  (1.  ^.,  glorify)  thee  among  the  Gentiles,  &,c.    And 

again  (Deuteronomy,  32.  43,  though  there  is  some  difficulty  in  the 

Heb.\  Rejoice,  ye  Gentiles,  (along)  with  his  people  (^Israel).  And 
apain  (Psalm  117.  i),  Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  Gentiles;  and  land 

him,  all  ye  people  ("peoples"  —  the  various  nations  outside  the 

pale  of  Judaism).  And  aoain,  Esaias  saith  (Isaiah,  11. 10),  There 
shall  he  a  ("  the")  root  of  Jesse  —  meaning,  not  "  He  from  whom 
Jesse  sprang,"  but  "  He  that  is  sprung  from  Jesse"  (/'.  e,y  Jesse's 
son,  David)  —  sec  Revelation,  22.  16.    and  he  that  Shall  rise,  &.O. 

—  So  the  LXX.  in  substantial,  though  not  verbal,  agreement  with 
the  original.  13.  Now,  &C.  —  This  seems  a  concluding  prayer, 
suggested  by  the  whole  preceding  subject-matter  of  the  epistle. 

the  God  of  hope  (see  v.  5)  tlil  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  In  believing 

—  the  native  fruit  of  that  fiuth  which  is  the  great  theme  of  this 

epistle  (Cf.  Galatians.  5.  22).  that  ye  may  ahoHnd  in  hope — *'of 
the  glory  of  God  "  (see  ch.  5.  i).    tbrougn  the  power  of  the  Holy 

Ghost  —  to  whom,  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  it  t>eloQgs  to 
inspire  believers  with  all  gracious  affections.  On  the  forgoing 
portion,  .Vote,  (i)  No  Christian  is  at  liberty  to  regard  himself  as 
an  isolated  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  having  to  decide  questions 
of  duty  and  liberty  solely  with  reference  to  himself.    As  ChristJans 
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are  one  body  in  Christ,  so  the  great  law  of  love  binds  them  to  act 
in  all  things  with  tenderness  and  consideration  for  their  brethren 
in  "the  common  salvation"  (::'.  1,2).  (2)  Of  this  unselfishness 
CHRiS'f  is  the  perfect  model  of  all  Christians  (:\  3).  (3)  Holy- 
Scripture  is  the  Divine  storehouse  of  all  furniture  for  the  Chris- 
tian life,  even  in  its  most  trying  and  delicate  features  (z/.  4).  (4) 
The  harmonious  glorification  of  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  by  the  whole  body  of  the  redeemed,  as  it  is  the  most 
exalted  fruit  of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  so  it  is  the  last  end  of 
God  in  it  (z/.  5-7). 
14-33.  Conclusion:  in  which  the  Apostle  apologises  for 

THUS  writing  to  THE  RoMAN  CHRISTIANS,  EXPLAINS  WHY  HE 
HAD  NOT  YET  VISITED  THEM,  ANNOUNCES  HIS  FUTURE  PlANS, 
AND   ASKS  THEIR   PrAYERS  FOR  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THEM.       14, 

15.  And|  &C.  (rather,  "Now  I  am  persuaded,  mv  brethren,  even 

I  myself,  concerning  you  "),  that  ye  also  yourseives  are  full  of 

XOOdness  (of  inclination  to  all  I  have  been  enjoining  on  you). 
tied  with  all  knowledge  (of  the  truth  expounded),  and  able 
(without  my  intervention)  to  admonish  One  another.  Neverthe- 
leet,  I  have  written  the  more  boldly  unto  vou  in  some  sort 
("measure")  as  putting  you  in  mind,  beeause  of  the  grace  that  is 

Ijlven  to  me  of  8od~- As  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.  i6.  that  I 
should  be  the  (rather,  "a**)  minister — The  word  here  used  i$  com- 
monly employed  to  express  the  office  of  the  priesthood,  from 
which,  accordingly,  the  figurative  language  of  the  rest  of  the  verse 
is  taken,  of  JesuS  Christ — ("Christ  Jesus," according  to  the  true 
reading)  tO  the  Gentiles  —  A  further  proof  that  the  epistle  ^as 
addressed  to  a  Gentile  church  (see  ch.  I.  13).  ministering  the 
gospel  of  God  —  As  the  word  here  is  a  still  more  priestly  one,  it 
should  be  rendered  [as  in  Revised  Version],  "  ministering  as  a 

priest  in  the  gospel  of  God."   that  the  offering  up  of  the  Gentiles 

(as  an  oblation  to  God,  in  their  converted  character)  might  be 

acceptable,  being  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost  —  The  end  to 

which  the  ancient  offerings  typically  loolced.  17.  I  have  there- 
fbre  whereof  I  may  glory— -Or  (adding  the  article,  as  the  reading 
seems  to  be),  "  I  have  my  glorying/*  through  ("  in  ")  Christ  Jesus 
la  those  things  which  pertain  to  God  — The  things  of  the  ministry 

committed  to  me  of  God.  18-22.  For  I  will  not  dare  to  speak  of 
any  C  to  speak  aught ")  Of  those  things  which  Christ  hath  not 

wrought  by  me — A  modest  though  somewhat  obscure  form  of 
expression,  meaning,  "  I  will  not  dare  to  go  beyond  what  Christ 
hath  wrought  by  me"  —  in  which  form  accordingly  the  rest  of  the 
passage  is  expressed.  Observe  here  how  Paul  ascribes  all  the 
success  of  his  labours  to  the  activity  of  the  living  Redeemer, 
working  in  and  by  him.  by  word  and  deed — By  preaching  and 
working ;  which  latter  he  explains  in  the  next  clause,  through 
mighty  (/iV.,  "in  the  power  of")  signs  and  wonders —  i.  ^.,  glorious 
miracles,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  —  '*  the  Holy  Ghost/* 
as  the  true  reading  seems  to  be.  This  seems  intended  to  explain 
the  efficacy  of  the  word  preached,  as  well  as  the  working  of  the 

miracles  which  attested  it.  SO  that  from  Jerusalem,  and  round  about 

unto  ("  as  far  as  ")  Itlyricum  —  To  the  extreme  north-western  bound- 
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ary  of  Greece.  It  corresponds  to  the  modern  Croatia  and  Dalmatia 
(2  Timothy.  4. 10 ;  see  Acts,  20. 1,2).  I  have  fully  prMieliefl  the  OMpel 
of  Christ  Yea,  &C. —  rather, "  Yet  making  it  my  study  (Cf.  2  Uorin- 
thiahs,  5.  9 ;  I  Thessalonians,  4.  11,  Greek)  so  to  preach  the'gospei, 
not  where  Christ  was  [already]  named,  that  I  might  not  build  upon 
another  man's  foundation  but  (might  act)  as  it  is  written.  To 
whom  no  tidings  of  Him  came,  they  shall  see,"  &c.  For  whioh 
cause  —  "Being  so  long  occupied  with  this  missionary  work,  I 
have  been  much  (or, ' for  the  most  part*)  hindered,"  &c.  (see  ch.  i. 
9-1 1).  23,  24.  But  now  having  no  more  place  ("  no  longer  having 
place")  —  {.  ^.,  unbroken  ground,  where  Christ  has   not  been 

preached,  and  having  a  great  desire  ("  a  longing  ")  these  aaay 
years  to  come  unto  you  (see,  as  before,  ch.  i.  9>ii);  whenso- 
ever I  take  my  Journey  into  Spain  —  Whether  this  purpose  was 
ever  accomplished  has  been  much  disputed,  as  no  record  of  it  nor 
allusion  to  it  anywhere  occurs.  Those  who  think  our  apostle 
was  never  at  large  after -his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  will,  of 
course,  hold,  that  it  never  was  ;  while  those  who  are  persuaded, 
as  we  are,  that  he  underwent  a  second  imprisonment,  prior  to 
which  he  was  at  large  for  a  considerable  time  after  his  first,  incline 
naturally  to  the  other  opinion.  I  will  oome  to  yoU  —  If  these  words 
were  not  originally  in  the  text,  and  there  is  weighty  evidence 
against  them,  they  must  at  least  be  inserted  as  a  necessary  sup- 
plement, in  my  journey,  &0.  —  "as  I  pass  through  by  you,  to  be 
set  forward  on  my  journey  thither,  if  first  I  be  somewhat  filled 
with  your  company ;" — q,  </.,"!  should,  indeed,  like  to  stay  longer 
with  you  than  I  can  hope  to  do,  but  I  must,  to  some  extent  at  least, 

have  my  fill  of  your  company."    25.27.  But  now  i  go  to  Jerusalem 

to  minister  ("  ministering ")  to  the  saints  — in  the  sense  imme- 
diately  to  be  explained.  For,  &C.  —  better,  "  For  Macedonia  and 
Achaia  have  thought  good  to  make  a  certain  contribution  for  the 
poor  of  the  saints  %vhich  are  at  Jerusalem  (see  Acts,  24.  17).  They 
have  thought  it  good,  and  their  debtors  verily  they  are;"  q.  d,^ 
"  And  well  they  may,  considering  what  the  Gentile  believers  owe 

to  their  Jewish  brethren."  For  If  the  Gontiles  havo  been  made 
partakers  of  their  spiritual  things,  their  duty  is  also  ("  they  owe 
it  also  ")  to  minister  unto  them  In  oarnal  things— -(Cf.  i  Conn. 

thians,  Q.  11;  Galatians,  6.  6;  and  see  Luke,  7.  4 ;  Acts,  10.  2.) 

28,  29.  When  therefore  I  have . . .  sealed  (i.  ^.,  delivered  over 

safely)  to  them  this  fruit  (of  the  faith  and  love  of  the  Gentile  con- 
verts), I  will  come  ("come  back,"  or  "return")  by  you  into  Spain 
(see  V.  24).  And  I  am  sure  ("  I  know") that . . .  I  shall  come  in 
the  fullness  of  the  blessing  of  Christ  —  Such,  beyond  all  doubts, 

is  the  true  reading,  the  words  *'of  the  gospel "  being  in  hardly 
any  MSS.  of  antiquity  and  authority.  Nor  was  the  apostle  mis- 
taken in  this  confidence,  though  his  visit  to  Rome  was  in  very 
different  circumstances  from  what  he  expected.    (See  Acts,  28.  rt — 

end.)  30.  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  fsr  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's 
sake,  and  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit-— or,  "bv  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  by  the  love  of  the  Spirit "  —  not  the  love  which  the 
Spirit  bears  to  us,  but  that  love  which  He  kindles  in  the  hearts 
of  believers  toward  each  other — ^.  </.,  "  By  that  Saviour  whose 
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name  is  alike  dear  to  all  of  us,  and  whose  unsearchable  riches  I 
live  only  to  proclaim,  and  by  that  love  one  to  another  which  the 
blessed  Spirit  diffuses  througl^  all  the  brotherhood,  making  the 
labours  ot  Christ's  servants  a  matter  of  common  interest  to  all'^ 

I  beseech  you  "  that  ye  Strive  together  with  me  in  your  prayers 

to  6od  I6r  ne — implying  that  he  had  his  grounds  for  anxious4eaf 

in  this  matter.    31.  that  I  nay  be  delivered  from  them  that  do  net 

believe  ("  that  do  not  obey/'  1.  /.,  the  truth,  by  believing  it ;  as  in  ch< 
3. 8)  in  Judea — He  saw  the  storm  that  was  gathering  over  him 
in  Judea,  which,  if  at  all,  would  certainly  burst  upon  his  head 
when  he  reached  the  capital ;  and  the  event  too  clearly  showed 
the  correctness  of  these   apprehensions,     and  that  my  servloo 

which  I  have  fbr  Jeraealem  (see  v.  35-28)  mav  be  accepted  by 

("  prove  acceptable  to  ")  the  saintt.  Nor  was  he  without  ap|>re^ 
hension,  lest  the  opposition  he  had  made  to  the  narrow  jealousy 
of  the  Jewish  converts  against  the  free  reception  of  their  Gen- 
tile brethren,  should  make  this  gift  of  theirs  to  the  poor  saints 
at  Jerusalem  less  welcome  than  it  ought  to  be.  He  would 
have  the  Romans,  therefore,  to  join  him  in  wrestling  with 
God  that  this  gift  might  be  gratefully  received,  and  prove  a 
cement  between   the  two  parties;  but  further,   32.  that   I  may 

some  ttiito  yott  with  ('*  in '')  iey  by  the  will  of  God  (Acts,  18.  21 ; 

I  Corinthians,  4. 19 ;  16.  7;  iMkrews,  6.  3 ;  James^  4.  I5)»  and  may 
with  you  be  refireshed — Rather,  ''with  you  refresh  myself,"  after 
all  his  labours  and  anxieties,  and  so.be  refitted  for  future  service. 

33*  Now  the  God  of  peace  be  with  yon  all.    Amen.-— The  peace 

here  sought  is  to  be  taken  in  its  widest  sense :  the  peace  tof  re- 
conciliation to  God,  first  "  through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting 
covenant"  (Hebrews,  13.  20;  i  Thessalonians,  5.23;  2  Thessa- 
lonians,  3.  16 ;  Philippians,  4.  9) ;  then,  the  peace  which  that  re* 
conciliation  diffuses  among  all  the  partakers  of  it  (i  Corinthians, 
14.  33;  2  Corinthians,  13.  ix;  and  see  ch.  16.20);  more  widely 
still,  that  peace  which  the  children  of  God,  in  beautiful  imitation 
of  their  Father  id  Hteven,  are  called  and  privileged  to  diffuse  far 
and  wide  through  this  sin-distracted  and  divided  worid  (ch.  12. 18 ; 
Matthew,  5. 9;  Hebrews,  12.  14;  James,  3.  18).  Wote^  (i)  Did  "the 
chiefest  of  the  apostles"  apologise  Cor  writing  to  a  Christian 
church  which  he  had  never  seen,  and  a  church  that  he  was  per- 
suaded was  above  the  need  of  it,  save  to  "  stir  up  their  piire  minds 
byway  of  remembrance "  (2  Peter,  i.  13;  3.  i);  and  did  he  put 
even  this  upon  the  sole  plea  of  apostolic  responsibility(z/.  14-16)? 
What  a  contrast  is  thus  presented  to. hierarchical  pride,  and  in 

S articular  to  the  afiected  humility  of  the  bishop  of  this  very 
Lome  1  How  close  the  bond  which  the  one  spirit  draws  between 
micisters  and  people  —  how  wide  the  separation  produced  by  the 
other !  (2)  There  is  in  the  Christian  Church  no  real  priesthood, 
and  none  but  figurative  8at:rifices.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  is 
Inconceivable  that  the  i6th  verse  of  this  chapter  should  have  been 
expressed  as  it  is.  Paul's  only  priesthood  and  sacrificial  offer- 
ings lay,  first,  in  ministering  to  them,  as  "the  apostle  of  rise  Gen* 
tiles,"  not  the  sacrament  with  the  "  real  presence  "  of  Christ  in  it* 
01  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  but  *'  the  Gospel  of  God,"  and  then, 
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when  gatoere..:.  under  the  wing  of  Christ,  presenting  diem  to  God 
as  a  grai^fui  offering, "  being  sanctified  (not  by.  sacrificial  gifts,  but) 
by  the  Holy  Ghost "  (see  Hebrews, ris.  9^16).  (9)  Though  the  debt 
we  Owe.  to  those  by  whom  we  have  been  brought  to  Christ  can 
nev^r  b^  discharged,  we^.  sboUld  feel  it  a  pririlege  when  we  can 
render  them  any  lower  benefit  in  return  (v.  26. 27).  (4)  Formidable 
designs  aga^ist  t^  truth  and  the  serrants  of  Christ  should,  above 
all  other  ways  of  counteracting  them,  be  met  by  combined  prayer 
to  Him  who  rules  all  hearts  and  controls  all  events;  and  the 
darker  the  cloud,  the  more  resolutely  should  all  to  whom  Christ's 
cause  is  dear  "  strive  together  in  (heir  prayers  to  God  "  for  the 
removal  of  it  (v.  30;  51).  (5)  Christian  fellowship  is  so  precious, 
that' the  most  eminent  servants  of  Chiist;  amidat  the  toils  and  trials 
of  their  work,  find,  it  refreshing  and  invigorating ;  and  it  is  no 
good  sign  of  any  ecclesiastic,  that  he  deems  it  beneath  him  to 
seek -and  enjoy  it  even  among  the  humblest  saints  in  ithe  Church 
of  Christ.  <t'.  24,  32). 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

I«27.  Conclusion,  Embracing  Sundry  Salutations  and 
Directions  and  a  Closing  PRivvERl  i.  I  eonniMd  unto  VM 
Pbebe«  our  sister,  which  is  a  servant,  (or  "deaconess")  ofthe 
shuron  which  is  at  Cenohrea^The  word  is  Cenchreae,  the  eastern 

port  of  Corinth  (Acts,  18.  18).  That  in  the  earliest  churches  there 
were  deaconesses  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  female  members, 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt.  So  early,  at  least,  as  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  we  learn  from  Pliny's  celebrated  letter  to  that  emperor, 
A.  D. .  no  or  III,  that  they  existed  in  the  eastern  churches. 
Indeed  from  the  relation  in  which  the  sexes  then  stood  to  each 
other,  something  of  this  sort  would  seem  to  have  been  a  neces- 
sity. Modem  attempts,  however,  to  revive  this  office  have  seldom 
found  favour ;  either  from  the  altered  state  of  society  or  the  abuse 
of  the  office  oir  both.  2.  recsiVS  her  in  the  Loni — u  <r.,  as  a 
genuine  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  aS  ("so  as*')  liecometil 
saints  ---^  so  as  saints  should  receive  saints,    assist  her  in  wliatSS- 

ever  business  she  hath  ("  may  have  ")  need  ef  yen —some  private 
business  of  her  own.    for  shs  hath  been  a  suoesurer  of  majiy  and 

of  myeelf  alS0-**-(8ee  Psalm  41.  x-3;  2  Timothy,  i.  16-18).  3-5. 
Saittte  Prisoiiia— the  true  reading  here  is  *'Prisca"(as  in  2 
Timothy,  4.  19),  a  contracted  form  of  Priscilla  as  "Silas**  of 
"Silvanus/*  and  Aquila  my  helpers  —  The  wife  is  here  named 
before  the  husband  (as  in  Acts,  x8.  18,  and  v^  26,  according  to  the 
true  reading;  also  in  2  Timothy,  4.  19),  probably  as  being  the 
more  prominent  and  helpful  to  the  Church,    who  have  fdr  my  lifl 

laid  down  ("who  did  for  my  life  lay  down")  their  own  nocks— t./^ 

risked  their  lives ;  either  at  Corinth  (Acts,  18.  6,  9, 10),  or  mors 
probably  at  Ephesus  (Acts,  19.  30,  31 ;  and  Cf.  z  Corinthians^ 
15. 32).  They  must  have  returned  from  Ephesus,  where  we  last 
find  them  in  the  History  of  the  Acts,  to  Rome,  whence  the  edict 
of  Claudius  had  banished  them  (Acts,  18.  2) ;  and,  doubtless,  if  not 
ti&tt  principal  members  of  that  Christiam  community,  they  were,  at 
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least,  the  most  endeared  to  our  apostle,    imtd  Whoai  not  Mly  I  give 

thanks,  but  also  all  ths  oburchos  of  the  Gentiles-- whose  special 

apostle  this  dear  couple  had  rescued  from  imminent  danger.    5. 

Likewise  the  church  that  is  intheirhouse— the  Christian  assembly 

that  statedly  met  there  for  worship.  "  From  his  occupation  as  tent- 
maker,  he  had  probably  better  accommodations  for  the  meetings 
of  the  church  than  most  other  Christians."  [Hodge.]  Probably 
this  devoted  couple  had  written  to  the  apostle  such  an  account 
of  the  stated  meetings  at  their  house,  as  made  him  feel  at  home 
with  them,  and  include  them  in  this  salutation,  which  doubtless 
would  be  read  at  their  meeting  with  peculiar  interest.    Safote  my 

[welt*]  beloved  Epanetus,  who  is  the  first-fruits  (/.  ^.,  the  first  con- 
vert) of  Achaia  unto  Christ — The  true  reading  here,  as  appears 
by  the  MSS.,  is,  "the  first-fruits  of  Asia  unto  Christ"  — r.  ^.,  pro- 
consular Asia  (see  Acts,  16.  6).  In  i  Corinthians,  16.  15,  it  is  said 
that  "  the  household  of  Stephanas  was  the  first-fruits  of  Achaia  ;*' 
and  though  if  Epasnetus  was  one  of  that  family,  the  two  statements 
might  be  reconciled  according  to  the  received  text,  there  is  no 
need  to  resort  to  this  supposition,  as  that  text  is  in  this  instance 
without  authority.  Epaenetus,  as  the  first  believer  in  that  region 
called  proconsular  Asia,  was  dead  to  the  apostle  (see  Hosea,  9. 
10;  and  Micah,  7.  i).  None  of  the  names  mentioned  from  v.  5-15 
are  otherwise  known.  One  wonders  at  the  number  of  them,  con- 
sidering that  the  writer  had  never  be^n  at  Rome.  But  as  Rome 
was  then  the  center  of  the  civili;Bed  world,  to  and  from  which 
journeys  were  continually  taken  to  the  remotest  parts,  there  is  no 
great  clifficulty  in  supposing  that  so  active  a  traveling  missionary 
as  Paul  would,  in  course  of  time,  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Christians  then  residing  at  Rome.     6. 

Greet  (or "Salute")  Mary,  who  bestowed  much  labour  on  us-— 

labour,  no  doubt,  of  a  womanly  kind.  7.  AndronlCUS  and  Junia 
—  or,  as  it  might  be,  "  Junias/'  a  contracted  form  of  "  Junianus  ;" 
in  this  case,  it  is  a  man^s  name.  But  if,  as  is  more  probable,  the 
word  be,  as  in  our  version,  "Junia,'*  the  person  meant  was  no 
doubt  either  the  wife  or  the  sister  of  Andronicus.  my  kinsmen  — 
or,  "relatives."  and  my  fOllOW  prisoners  — on  what  occasion,  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  as  the  apostle  elsewhere  tells  us  that  he  was 
"in  prisons  more  frequent "  (2  Corinthians,  11.  23).  which  are  of 
note  among  the  apostles  — Those  who  think  the  word  "apostle" 
is  used  in  a  lax  sense,  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  take  this  to 
mean  "  noted  apostles  "  [Chrysostom,  Luther,  Calvin,  Bengel, 
Olshausen,  Tholuck,  Alpord,  JoWett]  ;  others,  who  are  not 
clear  that  the  word  "  ^ipostle  "  is  applied  to  any  without  the  circle 
of  the  Twelve,  save  where  the  connection  or  some  qualifying 
words  show  that  the  literal  meaning  of  "one  sent  "is  the  thing 
intended,  understand  by  the  expression  used  here,  "persons 
esteemed  by  the  apostles."  [Beza,  Grotitts,  De  Wettk,  Meyer, 
Frit2SChA,  Stuart,  Philh^pi,  Hodge.]  And  of  course,  if"  Junia  " 
is  to  be  taken  for  a  woman,  this  lattcir  must  be  the  meaning,    who 

also  were  in  Christ  before  me^The  apostle  writes  as  if  he  envied 

theni  this  priority  in  the  faith.  And,  indeed,  if  to  be  "  in  Christ  ** 
be  the  most  enviable  human  condition,  the  earlier  the  date  of  tbi^ 
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blessed  transl atioo*  thjB  greater  the  grace  of  it.  This  latter  statemeiit 
aboiit  Adronicus  ^nd  Junia  seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the  pre- 
ceding one.  Very  possibly  they  may  have  been  among  the  first 
fruits  of  Peter's  labours,  gained  to  Christ  either  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  or  on  some  of  the  succeeding  days.  In  that  case  they 
ipay  have  attracted  the  special  esteem  of  those  apostles  who  for 
some  time  resided  chiefly  at  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood ; 
and  our  apostle,  though  he  came  late  in  contact  with  the  other 
apostles,  if  he  was  aware  of  this  fact,  would  have  pleasure  in 
alluding  to  it.  8.  Ampllas. —  a  contracted  form  of  "  Ampliatus.'* 
ipy  beloved  in  the  Lord  —  an  expression  of  dear  Christian  affection, 
o,  lo.  Urbane  —  rather,  *'  Urbanus ;"  it  is  a  man's  name.   Olir  helper 

C'  fellow-labourer ")  In  Chriet.    Salute  Apellee  approved  ("  the  ap. 

proved  '*)  in  Christ — or,  as  we  should  say.  '^  that  tried  Christian  ;"  a 

noble  commendation.    Salute  then  wnlcb  are  of  Arietobulne' 

[household]  — It  would  seem  from  what  is  said  of  Narcissus  in  the 
following  verse,  that  this  Aristobulus  himself  had  not  been  a 
Christian,  but  that  the  Christians  of  his  household  simply  were 
meant;  very  possibly  some  of  his  slaves,    ii.  Salute  Herodion. 

my  kineman— (see  v,  7).  Greet  then  that  be  of  [the  houeehold] 
ofNaroleeue,  which  are  In  the  Lord— which  implies  that  others 

in  his  house,  including  probably  himself,  were  not'  Christians. 

12.  Salute  Tryphenaand  Tryphoea,  who  labour  In  the  Lord  —  two 

active  females.  Salute  the  beloved  PersiS  (another  female),  which 
laboured  much  In  the  Lord  —  referring  probably,  not  to  official 
services,  such  as  would  fall  to  the  deaconesses,  but  to  such  higher 
Christian  labours — yet  within  the  sphere  competent  to  women — ^as 
Priscilla  bestowed  on  Apollos  and  others  (Acts,  18.  iS).  13.  Salute 
Rufus,  choeen  ("the  chosen")  In  the  Loro  — meaning,  not  "who 
is  one  of  the  elect,"  as  everv  believer  is,  but  "  the  choice "  or 
*'  precious  one  "  in  the  Lord  (see  i  Peter,  2.  4 ;  2  John,  13).  We 
read  in  Mark,  15.  21,  that  Simon  of  Cyrene,  whom  they  compelled 
to  bear  our  Lord's  cross,  was  '*  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus.'* 
From  this  we  naturally  conclude,  that  when  Mark  wrote  his  gos- 
pel, Alexander  and  Rufus  must  have  been  well  kpown  as  Chris- 
tians among  those  by  whom  he  expected .  his  gospel  to  be  first 
read  ;  and,  in  all  likelihood,  this  was  that  verv  "  Rufus ;"  in  which 
case  our  interest  is  deepened  by  what  immediately  follows  about 
his  mother,  and  (salute)  hie  mother  and  mine  — The  apostle  calls 
her  "  his  own  mother,"  not  so  much  as  our  Lord  calls  every  elderly 
female  believer  His  mother  (Matthew,  12.  49,  50),  but  in  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  her  motherly  attentions  to  himself,  bestowed 
no  doubt  for  his  Master's  sake,  and  the  love  she  bore  to  his  hon- 
oured servants.  To  us  it  seems  altogether  likely  that  the  conver- 
sion of  Simon  the  Cyrenian  dated  from  that  memorable  day  when 
"  passing  (casually)  by,  as  he  came  from  the  country"  (Mark,  15. 
21),  "  they  compelled  him  to  bear  the  "  Saviour's  cross.  Sweet 
compulsion,  if  what  he  thus  beheld  issued  in  his  vo/untarify  taking 
up  his  own  cross  !  Through  him  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  his 
wife  would  be  brought  in,  and  that  this  believing  couple,  now 
**  heirs  together  of  the  grace  of  life  "  (i  Peter,  3.  7),  as  they  told  their 
two  sons,  Alexander  and  Rufus,  what  honour  had  unwittingly 
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been  put  upon  their  father  at  that  hoiir  of  deepest  and  deare«r 
moment  to  all  Christians,  might  be  blessed  to  the  inbringing  oT 
both  of  them  to  Christ.  In  this  case,  supposing  the  elder  of  the? 
two  to  have  departed  to  be  with  Christ  ere  this  letter  was  written^ 
or  to  have  been  residing  in  some  other  place,  and  Rufus  left  alooe? 
with  his  mother,  how  instructive  and  beautiful  is  the  testimony 
here  borne  to  her !  14, 15.  Salute  AsynoHtus,  4,0.  — tlhese  haver 
been  thought  to  be  the  names  of  ten  less  notable  Christians  than, 
those  already  named.  But  this  will  hardly  be  supposed  if  it  be: 
observed  that  they  are  divided  into  two  pairs  of  five  eack|and  that 
after  the  first  of  these  pairs  it  is  added,  "and  the  brethren  which, 
are  with  them,"  while  after  the  second  pair  we  have  the  words;. 
"  and  all  the  saints  which  are  with  them."  This  perhaps  hardlj- 
means  that  each  of  the  five  in  both  pairs  had  "  a  church  at  hi» 
house,"  else  probably  this  would  have  been  more  expressly  said» 
But  at  least  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  each  a  centec 
of  some  few  Christians  who  met  at  his  house — it  may  be  for  fur- 
ther instruction,  for  prayer,  for  missionary  purposes,  or  for  some- 
other  Christian  objects.  These  little  peeps  into  the  rudimentaL 
forms  which  Christian  fellowship  first  took  in  the  great  cities,., 
though  too  indistinct  for  more  than  conjecture,  are  singularly  inter- 
esting. Our  apostle  would  seem  to  have  been  kept  minutely  in-- 
formed  as  to  the  state  of  the  Roman  church,  both  as  to  its  member^ 
ship  and  its  varied  activities,  probably  by  Priscilla  and  Aquila.     i6l. 

Salute  one  another  wtth  an  holy  kiss— So  i  Corinthians,  16.  20;:. 

I  Thessalonians,  5.  26 ;  i  Peter,  5.   14.    The  custom  prevailed 
among  the  Jews,  and,  doubtless,  came  from  the  East,  where  it  still . 
obtains.  -  Its  adoption  into  the  Christian  churches,  as  the  symbol' 
of  a  higher  fellowship  than  it  had  ever  expressed  before,  was- 
probably  as  immediate  .as  it  was  natural.    In  this  case  the  apos- 
tle's desire  seems  to^  be  that,  on  receipt  of  his  epistle,  with  its . 
salutations,  they  should  in  this  manner  expressly  testify  their - 
Christian  affection.     It  afterward  came  to  have  a  fixed  place  in  the- 
church  service,  immediately  after  the  celebration  of  the  Supper^. 
and  continued  long  in  use.     In  such  matters,  however,  the  state  ■. 
of  society  and  the  peculiarities  of  different  places  require  to  be- 
studied.     The  Churohet  of  Christ  salute  you  — The  true  reading 
is,  "AH  the  churches  ;"  the  word  "all  "gradually  falling  out,  as; 
seeming  probably  to  express  more  than  the  apostle  would  venture 
to  affirm.     But  no  more  seems  meant  than  to  assure  the  Romans 
in  what  affectionate  esteem  they  were  held  by  the  churches  gener- 
ally; all  that  knew  he  was  writing  to  Rome   having  expressly^ 
asked  their  own  salutations  to  be  sent  to  them  (see  v,  19).     17. 

Now,  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  mark  them  which  cause  divisions 
and  offbnses  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learneil 

("which  ye  learned "),  and  avoid  them— -The  fomenters  of  "di«• 
visions"here  referred  U>  are  probably  those  who  were  unfriendly - 
to  the  truths  taught  in  this  epistle,  while  those  who  causcdl 
"offenses"  were  probably  those  referred  to  in  ch.  14.  15,  as 
haughtily  disregarding  the  prejudices  of  the  weak.  The  direc-> 
tion  as  to  both  is,  first,  to  "  mark  "  sach,  lest  the  evil  should  be: 
done  ere  it  was  fully  discovered ;  and  next«  to  "  avoid  "  them  (C£ 
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^  Thessaloniauis,  3.  6-14),  so  as  neither  to  bear  any  responsibilitt 
for  their  procedure,  nor  seem  to  give  them  the  least  coaQtenance. 

18.  For  they  tkat  are  tHeh  eerve  not  oar  Lonl  leeae  Christ— 

**  our  Lord  Christ "  appears  to  be  the  true  reading,  hat  their  e«a 
heiiy  —  not  in  the  grosser  sense,  but  as  "living  for  low  ends  <^ 
their  own  "  (Cf.  Philippians.  3.  19).  a|Mi  hv  MM  WOriO  aad  Mr 
Speeches*deeelve  theeiaiple — the  unwary,  the  unsuspecting  (see 
Proverbs,  14.  15).     lo.  For  yoar  oiietfieMe  (1.  e.,  tractableness)  is 

ooBie  ahroad  aato  all.    I  am  glad,  therefore,  m  yMr  hehalf  —  **  I 

rejoice,  l^refore,  over  rou,"  seems  the  true  reading,     hat  yet  I 

wmM  hilVe  yea  wise  aato  that  whieh  is  good  aad  slnple — *'  harm- 

less,"  as  in  Matthew,  10.  16,  from  which  the  warning  is  taken, 
MSMraiaa  ("unto")  evil— ^.  </.,'"Your  reputation  among  the 
churches  for  subjection  to  the  teaching  ye  have  received,  is  to  me 
sufficient  ground  of  confidence  in  you  ;  but  ye  need  the  serpent's 
wisdom  to  discriminate  between  transparent  truth  and  plausible 
error,  with  that  guileless  simplicity  which  instinctively  cleaves  to 
the  one  and  rejects  the  other."    20.  Aad  the  God  Of  POOM  shaN 

hraise  Sataa  aaderyoar  feet  shortly— The  apostle  encourages 

the  Romans  to  persevere  in  resisting  tne  wiles  of  the  devil,  with  the 
assurance  that,  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  are  "  shortly  " 
to  receive  their  discharge,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  "  putting 
their  feet  upon  the  neck  "  of  that  formidable  Enemy  —  a  symbol 
familiar,  probably,  in  all  languages,  to  express  not  only  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  defeat,  but  the  abject  humiliation  of  the  conquered 
foe  (see  John,  10.  24;  2  Samuel,  22.  41 ;  Ezekiel,  21.  29;  Psalm 
91.  13).  •  Though  the  apostle  here  styles  Him  who  is  thus  to  bruise 
Satan,  "  the  God  of  peace,"  with  special  reference  to  the  "  divis- 
ions" (v.  17),  by  which  the  Roman  church  was  in  danger  of 
being  disturbed,  this  sublime  appellation  of  God  has  here  a  wider 
sense,  pointing  to  the  whole  "  purpose  for  which  the  Son  of  God 
was  manifested,  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil"  (i  John, 
3.  8) ;  and,  indeed,  this  assurance  is  but  a  reproduction  of  the 
first  great  promise  that  the  Seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the 

Serpent's  head  (Genesis,  3.  15).  The  graoe  of  oar  Lord  JMoa 
Christ  be  with  yoa.  Amen.— The  "Amen'*  here  has  no  MS. 
authority.  What  comes  after  this  where  one  would  have  expected 
the  epistle  to  close,  has  its  parallel  in  Philippians,  4.  20,  &c.,  and 
being,  in  fact,  common  in  epistolary  writings,  is  simply  a  mark 
of  genuineness.  21.  Tiaiotheas,  my  WOrk-fsllOW  —  "  mv  fellow- 
labourer  ;"  (see  Acts,  16.  1-5).  The  apostle  mentions  him  here 
rather  than  in  the  opening  address  to  this  church,  as  he  had  not 
been  at  Rome.  [Bengel.]  and  Luclas —  not  Luke,  for  the  fuller 
form  of  "  Lucas  "  is  not  "  Lucius  '^  but  '*  Lucanus."  The  person 
meant  seems  to  be  "  Lucius  of  Gyrene,'*  who  was  among  the 
"prophets  and  teachers"  at  Antioch  with  our  apostle,  before  he 
was  summoned  into  the  missionary  field  (Acts,  13.  i).  and  JaSOB 
—  (see  Acts,  17.  5).  He  had,  probably,  accompanied  or  followed 
the  apostle  from  Thessalonica  to  Corinth.    Sosipater  (see  Acts, 

20.  4).    22.  I,  Tertias,  who  wrote  this  C*the")  eaistle— as  the 

apostle's  amanuensis  or  penman,  salate  YOO  In  The  Lord  —  So 
usually  did  the  apostle  dictate  his  epistles  that  he   calls  the 
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uttentioQ  of  the  Galatians  to  the  fact  that*  to  them  he  wrote  with 
his  own  hand  (Galatians,  6.  xi).  But  this  Tertius  would  have 
the  Romans  to  know  that,  fiur  from  being  a  mere  scribe,  hfs  heart 
went  out  to  them  io  Christian  affection  ;  and  the  apostle,  by  giving 
his  salutation  a  place  here,  would  show  what  sort  of  assistants  he 

emoloyed.    ^.  Gaius,  mine  hMt  and  (the  host)  of  the  whole  cbureh 

—  dee  Acts,  20. 4.    It  would  appear  that  he  was  one  of  only  two 
persons  whom  Paul  baptized  with  his  own  hand  (Of.  3  John,  i)/ 
His  Christian  hospitality  appears  to  have  been  something  un- 
common.   Erastys,  the  ohamberlain  ("treasurer")  of  tbeehy-^ 

doubtless  of  Corinth  (see  Acts,  19.  22  ;  2  Timothv,  4.  20).  and 
Quartna  a  brother— rather  ''the"  or  "our  brother;"  as  Sos- 
thenes  and  Timothy  are  called,  i  Corinthians,  i.  i,  and  2  Corinth- 
ians, i.  I  {Gregk),  Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  Quartus.  24. 
The  9raoe,  MlO. —  a  repetition  of  the  benediction  precisely  as  in  v« 
20,  save  that  it  is  here  invoked  on  them  "  all. "  25.  Now  to  bini  that 
la  of  power —  more  simply  as  in  Jude,  24,  "  to  Him  that  is  able." 

to  etabliah  (confirm  or  uphold)  yott  aooording  to  ny  gospel  and 
the  preaching  of  Jeans  Christ —t.  <.,  in  conformity  with  the 

truths  of  that  gospel  which  I  preach,  and  not  I  only,  but  all  to 
whom  has  been  committed  "the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ." 
aooording  to  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  (see  ch.  11. 25),  which 
was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began— //'/.,  "which  hath  been 
kept  in  silence  during  eternal  ages,"  nnt  Is  now  made  manifest  -^ 
The  reference  here  is  to  that  peculiar  feature  of  the  gospel  economy 
which  Paul  himself  was  specially  employed  to  carry  into  practical 
effect  and  to  unfold  by  his  teaching,  the  introduction  of  the 
Gentile  believers  to  an  equality  with  their  Jewish  brethren  and 
the  new,  and,  to  the  Jews,  quite  unexpected  form  which  tnis  gave 
to  the  whole  Kingdom  of  God  (Cf.  Ephesians,  3.  i-io,  &c.).  This 
the  apostle  calls  here  a  mystery  hitherto  undisclosed,  in  what 
sense  the  next  verse  will  show,  but  now  fully  unfolded  ;  and  his 
prayer  for  the  Roman  Christians,  in  the  form  of  a  doxology  to 
Him  who  was  able  to  do  what  he  asked,  is  that  they  might  be 
established  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  not  only  in  its  essential 
character  but  specially  in  that  feature  of  it  which  gave  themselves, 
as  Gentile  believers,  their  whole  standing  among  the  people  of 

God.  and  by  the  Scriptures  of  the  propnets,  according  10  the 
commandment  of  the  everlasting  God,  made  known  to  all  nations 

Ibr  (in  order  to)  the  obedience  of  faith  — Lest  they  should  think, 
from  what  he  had  just  said,  that  God  had  brought  in  upon  his 
people  so  vast  a  change  on  their  condition  without  giving 
them  any  previous  notice,  the  apostle  here  adds  that,  on  the 
contrary,  "the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets"  contain  all  that  he 
and  other  prea^ers  of  the  gospel  had  to  declare  on  these  topics^ 
and  indeed  that  the  same  "ever-lasting  God,"  who  "from  eternal 
ages "  had  kept  these  things  hid,  and  given  " commandment"  that 
they  should  now,  according  to  the  tenor  of  those  prophetic  Scrip* 
tures,  be  imparted  to  every  nation  for  their  believing  acceptance. 
27.  to  God,  ItC. — "  To  the  only  wise  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  be" 
— /iV.,  "  to  whom  be  ;"  ^.  </.,  "  to  Him,  I  say,  be  the  glory  for  ever. 
Amen."    At  its  outset,  this  is  an  ascription  of  glory  to  the  power 
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could  do  all  this ;  at  its  close,  it  ascribes  glory  to  the  wisdom 
liliat  planned  and  that  presides  over  the  gathering  of  a  redeemed 
jieopl^  out  of  all  nations.  The  apostle  suids  his  devout  "  Amen, " 
^irhich  the  reader — if  he  has  followed  him  with  the  astonishment 
laad  delight  of  him  who  pens  these  words — will  fervently  echo. 
•On  this  concluding  section  of  the  epistle,  N^^  (>)  In  the  minute 
and  delicate  manifestations  of  Christian  feeling,  and  lively  interest 
Tin  the  smallest  movements  of  Christian  life,  love  and  zeal,  which 
are  here  exemplified,  combined  with  the  grasp  of  thought  and 
•elevation  of  soul  which  this  whole  epistle  displays,  as  indeed  all 
the  writings  of  our  apostle,  we  have  the  secret  of  much  of  that 
g^randeur  of  character  which  has  made  the  name  of  Paul  stand  on 
an  elevation  of  its  own  in  the  estimation  of  enlightened  Christen- 
4lom  in  every  age,  and  of  that  influence  which  under  God,  beyond 
all  the  other  apostles,  he  has  already  exercised,  and  is  yet  destined 
rto  exert,  over  the  religious  thinlcing  and  feeling  of  men.  Nor  can 
-any  approach  him  in  these  peculiarities  without  exercising  cor- 
responding influence  on  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact 
(9. 1- 16).  (2)  "  The  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  harmlessness  of 
'die  dove" —  in  enjoining  which  our  apostle  here  only  echoes  the 
teaching  of  his  Lord  (Matthew,  la  i(^— is  a  combination  of  prop- 
•crties  the  rarity  of  which  among  Christians  is  only  equaled  by 
its  vast  importance.  In  every  age  <^  the  Church  there  has  been 
.-real  Christians  whose  excessive  study  of  the  serpent's  wisdom  has 
.so  sadly  trenched  upon  their  guileless  simplicity,  as  at  times  to 
-excite  the  distressing  apprehension  that  they  were  no  better  than 
^wolves  in  sheep's  clothing:  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied,  on  the  other 
liand,  that,  either  from  inaptitude  or  indisposition  to  judge  with 
onanly  discrimination  of  character  and  of  measures,  many  emi- 
nently simple,  spiritual,  devoted  Christians  have  throughout  life 
•exercised  little  or  no  influence  on  any  section  of  society  around 
them.  Let  the  apostle's  counsel  on  this  head  {v,  19)  be  taken  as 
.a  study,  especially  by  young  Christians  whose  character  has  3^ 
to  be  formed,  and  whose  permanent  sphere  in  life  is  but  partially 
fixed ;  and  let  them  prayerfully  set  themselves  to  the  combined 
•exercise  of  both  those  qualities.  So  will  their  Christian  character 
acquire  solidity  and  elevation,  and  their  influence  for  good  be 
proportionably  extended.  (3)  Christians  shtuild  cheer  their  own 
and  each  other's  hearts,  amid  the  toils  ana  trials  of  their  pro- 
tracted warfare,  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  have  a  speedy  and 
glorious  end;  they  should  accustom  themselves  to  regard  all 
opposition  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  Christ's  cause  — 
-whether  in  their  own  souls,  in  the  churches  with  which  they  are 
connected,  or  in  the  world  at  large — as  just  **  Satan  "  in  conflict, 
as  ever,  with  Christ  their  Lord  ;  and  they  should  n^ver  allow  them- 
selves to  doubt  that  "  the  God  of  peace  will  *'  shortly*'  give  them 
the  neck  of  their  Enemy,  and  make  them  to  bruise  the  Serpent's 
Ihead  (v,  20).  (4)  As  Christians  are  held  up  and  carried  through 
>3olely  by  Divine  power,  working  through  tne  glorious  gospel,  so 
^o  that  power,  and  to  thft  wisdom  that  brought  that  gospel  nigh 
to  them,  they  should  ascribe  all  the  glorv  of  their  stability  now, 
they  certainly  will  of  their  victory,  at  fast  (v.  25-27).     (5)  **  Has 
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the  ever-lasting  Goa  "  commanded  "  that  the  gospel  "  roysterj,*' 
so  long  kept  bid  but  now  fully  disclosed,  shall  be  **  made  known, 
to  all  nations  for  the  obedience  of  faith"  (v,  26)?  Then,  what. 
••  necessity  is  laid  upon  "  all  the  churches  and  every  Christian  tqr 
send  the  gospel  to  "every  creature!"  And  we  may  rest  wcU 
assured  that  the  prosperity  or  decline  of  churches  and  of  indi- 
vidual Christians  will  have  not  a  little  to  do  with  their  faithfulness^ 
or  indifference  to  this  imperative  duty. 

The  ancient  subscription  at  the  end  of  this  epistle—  though  of 
course  of  no  authority— appears  to  be  in  this  case  quite  correct 
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npHB  aathenticity  of  this  epiitle  It  attested  by  Clement  of  Rome  (£/.  U  Cm^- 
1      imtJL  c.  47),  Polycarp  (£/.  U  FkUipp,  c.  11),  and  Irenmus  (advemB.. 
Hmrtt,  4. 97. 3).  The  city  to  which  it  was  tent  was  famed  for  Its  wealth  and  cos»^- 
merce,  whlcli  we|^  chlely  due  to  Its  sitnatiott  between  the  Ionian  and  JSLgtMmt 
•ems  on  the  Isthmus  connecting  the  Pdoponeee  with  Greece.    In  St.  Paurs 
time  it  was  capital  of  the  province  Achaia,  and  the  seat  of  the  Roman  procon— 
Sill  (Acts,  18.  is).    The  state  of  morals  in  it  was  notorious  for  debauchery,  evem 
in  the  profllspate  heathen  world :  so  much  so  that  **  to  Corinthianize "  was  a. 
proveroial  poiase  for  **  to  play  the  wanton ;"  hence  arose  dangers  to  the  pii-> 
nty  of  the  Christian  church  at  Corinth.    That  church  was  founoed  by  St.  Fmui 
on  his  first  risit  (Acts,  18. 1'X?). 

He  had  been  the  instrument  of  converting  many  Gentiles  (ch.  xa^  s),  nxA 
some  Jews  (Acts,  18. 8),  notwithstanding  the  vehement  oiK>ositlon  of  the  cono> 
trymen  of  the  latter  (Acts,  18. 5),  during  the  year  and  a  haltin  which  he  soiournecl. 
there.  The  converts  were  chiefly  of  the  humbler  classes  (ch.  x.  a6,  Ac).  Cri»>- 
pus  (ch.  X.  14 ;  Acts,  x8.  8),  Brastus  and  Gains  (Caius)  were,  however,  men  or 
rank  Romans,  x6.  as).  A  variety  of  classes  is  also  implied  in  ch.  xx.  as.  The^ 
risk  or  contamination  by  contact  with  th^surroundink  corrupdoos,  and  the  temp- 
tation to  a  craving  for  Greek  philosophy  and  rhetonc  (which  Apollos'  eloquent: 
style  rather  tendM  to  foster.  Acts,  x8.  S4,  Ac.)  in  contrast  to  Paul's  simple 
preaching  of  Christ  crucified  (ch.  a.  x.  Ac),  as  well  as  the  opposition  of  certalm 
teachers  to  him,  naturally  caused  him  anxiety.  Bmissaites  from  the  Jud»- 
izers  of  Palestine  boasted  of  *'  letters  of  commendation  '*  from  -Jerusalem,  the: 
metropolis  of  the  faith.    Tliey  did  not,  it  is  true.  Insist  on  circumcision  in 


fined  Corinth,  where  the  attempt  would  have  been  hopeless,  as  they  did  amon^ 
the  simpler  people  of  (Hlatla :  but  they  attacked  the  apostolic  authority  oF 
Paul  (cb.  9.  X,  a ;  a  Cormthians,  so.  z,  7,  8),  some  of  them  declaring  themselves 
followeisof  Cephas,  the  chief  apostle,  others  boasUng  that  thejr  i>elonged  t» 
Christ  Himself  (ch.  x.  za ;  a  Corinthians,  la  7),  while  they  haughtily  repudiated 
all  subordinate  teaching.  Those  persons  gave  out  themselves  for  apostles  Or 
Corinthians,  zx.  5.  X3).  The  ground  taken  by  them  was,  that  Paul  was  not  one 
of  the  twelve,  and  not  an  eye  witness  of  the  gospel  ftu:ts.  and  durst  not  prove 
his  apostleship  by  ir'^'^^'ry  sustenance  from  the  Christian  church.  Another 
section  avowed  tnanselves  followers  of  Paul  himself,  but  did  so  in  a  party- 
spirit,  esalting  the  minister  rather  than  Christ.  The  followers  of  ApoUos^ 
•gala,  unduly  prized  his  Alexandrian  learning  and  eloquence,  to  the  dispani,ge> 
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■i%at  of  t1i«  apostls,  who  tCudiousIy  ftTOided  any  deT!atioa  from  CluisliaB 
•implidlj  (ch,  ••  1-5).  In  some  of  this  last  philosophiaiqc  party  thcts  may  havt 
aruen  the  Aotinomiam  tendency  whicli  tried  to  defend  tueoreticmUy  thcv  own 
practical  immorality ;  hence  their  denial  of  the  future  rewrrection,  and  their 
adoption  of  the  Epicurean  motto,  prevalent  in  heathen  Corinth,  ^'  I^et  us  cat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  ^'  (ch.  15).  H(Hice,  perhaps,  arose  their  connivmaoc 
at  the  incestuous  intercourse  Icept  up  by  one  of  the  ao-caUed  Christian  body 
with  his  step-mother,  during  liis  nuher*s  life.  The  ttousehoki  of  Chloc  infonned 
St.  Paul  of  many  other  evils ;  such  as  contentions,  dlvlfdoniL  and  lawsnits 
brought  against  brethren  in  heathen  law  courts  by  profiessitig  Christians ;  the 
abuse  of  their  spiritual  gifts  into  occasions  of  diwlay  and  fimatidsm ;  the  inter- 
ruption of  public  worship  by  simultaneous  and  (luordcrly  ministrations*  and 
decorum  violated  by  women  speaking  unveiled  (contrary  to  Oriental  n»ge), 
and  so  usurping  the  office  of  men,  and  even  the  holjr  communion  deeccrated  by 
greediness  and  revelling  on  the  iMirt  of  the  communicants.  Other  messengers, 
also,  came  from  Corinth,  consulting  him  on  the  subject  of  (x.)  the  controversy 
about  meats  offered  to  idols ;  (a.)  the  disputes  about  celibacy  and  marriage : 
(3.)  the  due  exeicise  of  spiritual  gifts  in  public  worship ;  (4.)  the  best  mode  ot 
making  the  collection  which  he  had  requested  for  the  saints  at  Jerusalem  (ch. 
16.  X,  &c.).  Such  were  the  circumstances  which  called  forth  the  first  epistle  to 
the  (jorinthians,  the  most  varied  in  its  topics  Of  all  the  epipUoB. 

In  ch.  y  9,  **  I  wrote  unto  you  an  epistle  Aot  to  Oompimy  with  fomicaloxm," 
it  is  impuea  that  St.  Paul  had  written  a  previous  letter  to  the  Corinthians  (now 
lost).  Probably  in  it  he  had  also  enjoined  them  to  make  a  contribution  for  the 
poor  stints  at  Jerusalem,  whereupon  they  seem  to  have  asked  directions  as  to 
the  mode  of  doing  so,  to  which  he  now  replies  (ch.  x6.  a).  It  also  probably  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  visiting  them  on  nis  way  to  Macedonia,  and  axain  on 
his  return  from  Biacedonia  (a  Corinthians,  x.  15,  x6).  which  puxpose  he  changed 
on  hearing  the  un&vorable  report  from  Chk>e*s  household  (ch.  x6.  $'-7),  for 
tvhtch  he  was  charged  with  fickleness  (a  Corinthians,  x.  17).  In  the  first  epistle 
which  we  have,  the  subject  of  fornication  is  alluded  to  only  in  a  summary  way 
asif  he  were  rather  replying  to  an  excuse  setup  after  rebuke  in  the  matter, 
than  introducing  it  for  the  first  time.  lAl/ord.'\  Preceding  this  former  letlet, 
he  seems  to  havejpaid  a  second  visit  to  Corinth.  For  in  a  Corinthiana.  xa.  14 : 
13.  X,  he  spealra  othls  intention  of  naying  them  a  third  visit,  implying  he  had 
a.Tready  twice  visited  them.  See  also  Notes  on  a  0>rinthlans, «.  x ;  13.  » ;  also 
X.  15,  x6.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  during  his  three  years'  soj4hm  at  Bphesus  he 
would  have  fiuled  to  revisit  his  Corinthian  converts,  which  he  could  so  readily 
do  by  sea,  there  being  constant  maritime  intercourse  between  the  two  cities. 
This  second  visit  was  probably  a  short  one  (Cf.  ch.  x6.  7);  and  attended  with 
pain  and  humiliation  (a  Corinthians,  a.  1 ;  ta.  ai)  occasioned  by  the  scandaloiis 
conduct  of  so  many  of  his  own  converts.  His  milder  censures  having  then 
fiuled  to  produce  xeformation,  he  wrote  briefly  directing  them  ^*  not  to  com- 
pany with  fornicators."  On  their  misapprehending  this  injunction,  he  ei.* 
plained  it  more  fiilly  in  the  epistle,  the  first  of  the  two  extant  (en.  «.  9-xa).  That 
the  Mr0»<^  visit  is  not  mentioned  in  AcU  is  no  objection  to  its  naving  really 
taken  place,  aa  that  book  is  fragmentary  and  omits  other  leading  incidents  in 
St.  Paul's  life:  #.^.,  his  visit  to  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Cilicia (Oalatians^.  x7-*«). 

The  PLACE  OP  WRITING  is  fixed  to  be  Bphesus  (ch.  16.  8).  The  sub- 
•cription  in  English  Version.  ''  From  Philippi,'^  has  no  authority  whatever, 
and  probably  arose  from  a  tatstaken  translauon  of  ch.  16.  5,  ^^  For  /  am  /««*- 
ingihroufh  Macedonia."  At  the  time  of  writing  St.  Paul  impUea  (ch.  x^  8> 
that  he  intended  to  leave  Bphesus  after  Pentecost  o/theti  year.  He  really  did 
leave  it  about  Pentecost  (57  A.  D).  Cf.  Acts,  19.  ao.  The  allusion  to  Passover 
imagery  in  connection  with  our  Christian  Passover,  Easter  (ch.  5. 7),  makes  it 
likely  that  the  season  was  about  Easter.  Thus  the  date  of  the  epistle  is  fixed 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  about  Easter,  certainly  before  Pentecost,  in  the  third 
year  of  hia  residence  at  Bphesus,  57  A.  D.  -  For  other  arguments  see  Gnvf- 
beare  mndfiowson's  Life  and  Ep^,  of  Si,  Paul, 

The  epistle  is  written  in  the  name  of  Sosthenea  ^Vour)  brother."  Birks  sop- 
poses  he  is  the  same  as  the  Sosthenes,  Acts,  x8. 17,  who,  he  thlnlcs.  was  con- 
verted subsequently  to  that  occurrence.  He  bears  no  part  in  the  epistle  itself, 
the  apostle  In  the  very  next  verses  {v.  4,  &c.)  using  the  first  person ;  so  Tim- 
othy IS  introduced,  a  Corinthians,  x.  x.  The  bearers  of  the  episUe  were  probably 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaknis  (see  the  subscription),  whom  he  men- 
tions (ch.  16.  XT,  x8)  as  with  him  then,  but  who  he  implies  are  atyottt  to  rcCura 
back  to  Corinth ;  and  therefore  he  commends  them  to  the  regard  of  the  Cori»> 
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CHAPTER  L 
l*3l.  Thb  Insckiptiom:    Thanksgiving  for  the  Spiritual 

STATE  OF  THE  CORINTHIAN  ChURCH  :   RSPROOF  OF  PaRTY  DiVIS^ 

IONS :  His  own  Method  of  Preaching  only  Christ,  i.  oalM 
to  be  —  Found  in  some,  not  in  others,  of  the  oldest  MSS.  Possi- 
bly inserted  from  Romans,  i.  i ;  but  as  likely  to  be  genuine. 
Translate^  lit^  "a  called  apostle."  [Conybeare  &  HOWSON.] 
through  . . .  will  of  God — not  because  of  my  own  merit.  Thus 
St.  Paul's  call  as  *'an  apostle' by  the  will  of  God,"  while  constitut- 
ing the  ground  of  the  authority  he  claims  in  the  Corinthian  church 
(Cf.  Galatians,  i.  i),  is  a  reason  for  humility  on  his  own  part  (ch, 
15.  8,  10).  [Benoel.]  In  assuming  the  ministerial  office  a  man 
should  see  he  does  so  not  of  his  own  impulse,  but  by  the  will  of 
God  (Jeremiah,  23.  ai).  Paul,  if  left  to  his  own  will,  would  never 
have  been  an  apostle  (Romans,  o.  16).  SosthOOOS  —  See  my  Intro-^ 
duction.  Associated  by  St.  Paul  with  himself  in  the  inscription, 
either  in  modesty,  Sosthenes  being  his  inferior  [Chrysostom],  or 
in  order  that  the  name  of  a  "brother"  of  note  in  Corinth  (Acts, 
18.  17)  might  give  weight  to  this  epistle,  and  might  show  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  detractors,  that  he  was  supported  by  leading  bretkreH, 
Gallio  had  driven  the  Jews  who  accused  Paul  n'om  the  judgment 
seat  The  Greek  mob,  who  disliked  the  Jews,  took  the  opportun- 
ity then  of  beating  Sosthenes  the  ruler  of  the  Jewish  synagogue, 
while  GalHo  looked  on  and  refused  to  interfere,  being  secretly 

?)leased  that  the  mob  should  second  his  own  contempt  for  the 
ews._  Paul  probably  at  this  time  had  showed  sympathy  for  an 
adversaiy  in  distress,  which  issued  in  the  conversion  of  the  latter. 
So  Crispus,  also,  the  previous  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  had 
been  converted.  Saul  the  persecutor  turned  into  Paul  the  apostle^ 
and  Sosthenes  the  leader  in  persecution  against  that  apostle, 
were  two  trophies  of  Divine  grace  that,  side  by  side,  would 
appeal  with  double  power  to  the  church  at  Corinth.  [Birks.] 
2.  tho  Ohiiroh  of  6od  —  He  calls  it  so  notwithstanding  its  many 
blots.  Fanatics  and  sectaries  vainly  think  to  anticipate  the 
final  sifting  of  the  wheat  and  tares  (Matthew,  13.  27-30).  "  It  is 
a  dangerous  temptation  to  think  there  is  no  church  where  there 
is  not  apparent  perfect  purity.  He  who  thinks  so,  must  at  last 
separate  from  all  others  and  think  himself  the  only  holy  man 
in  the  world,  or  establish  a  peculiar  sect  with  a  few  hypocrites. 
It  was  enough  for  Paul,  in  recognizing  the  Corinthians  as  a 
church,  that  he  saw  among  them  evangelical  doctrine,  baptism,' 
and  the  Lord's  supper."  [Calvin.]  It  was  the  church  of  God,  not 
of  this  or  of  that  favourite  leader.  [Chrysostom.1  at  Corinth  — 
a  church  at  dissolute  Corinth  —  what  a  paradox  01  grace  1  taao- 
tHM — eonsuraUd,  or  tet  opart  as  holy  to  God  in  (by  union  with) 
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^Christ  Jesus,  In  the  Greek  there  are  no  words  "  to  them  that  are  ^ 
Mfunslati  simply,  "  men  sanctified/'  &c.  calM  t»  ^/satital— rather, 
""called  saints  f  saints  by  calling ;  applied  by  Paul  to  a// profess- 
ing members  of  the  church.  As  "  sanctified  in  Christ "  iinplies 
ihe  fountain  source  of  holiness ;  the'  believer*s  original  sanctifi- 
•cation  in  Christ  (ch.  6.  ii ;  Hebrews,  lo.  lo,  14  ;  I  Peter,  i.  2)  in 
ithe  purposes  of  God's  grace;  so  "called  saints"  refers  to  their 
lactuai  call  (Romans,  8.  30),  and  the  end  of  that  call  that  thev 

sshould  be  holy  (i  Peter,  i.  15).    wi^h  aU  that  is  ev«ry  place  eall 

4ipoil . .  .  Christ — The  epistle  is  intended  for  these  also,  as  well 
:at  for  the  Corinthians.  The  true  Cathouc  church  (a  term  first 
msed  by  Ignatius,  ad  Smynueos,  c.  8) ;  not  consisting  of  those  who 
«all  themselves  from  Paul,  Cephas,  or  any  other  eminent  leader 
«(v.  12),  but  of  all,  wherever  they  be,  who  call  on  Jesus  as  their 
Saviour  in  sincerity  (Cf.  2  Timothy,  2.  22).  Still  a  general  unity 
«of  discipline  and  doctrine  in  the  several  churches  is  implied  in 
«ch.  4. 17  ;  7.  17  ;  IT.  16 ;  14.  33,  36.  The  worship  due  to  God  is 
l&ere  attributed  to  Jesus  (Cf.  Joel,  2.  32  ;  Matthew,  4.  10 ;  Acts,  9. 
.14).  Iioth  theirs  and  ours  —  "  in  every  place  which  it  their  home 
.  . .  and  our  home  also  ;'*  this  is  added  to  include  the  Christians 
throughout  Achaia,  not  residing  in.  Corinth  the  capital  (a  Corin- 
thians, I.  i).  St.  Paul  feels  the  home  of  his  converts  to  be  also 
ills  own.  (Cf.  a  similar  phrase,  Romans,  16. 13.)  [Conybearb  & 
iHowsoN.I  '*  Ours  "  refers  to  Paul  and  Sosthenes*  and  the  Cor- 
-iinthians'  nome.  [Alford.]  Beza  better  explains,  **  both  their 
Lord  and  our  Lord."  All  believers  have  one  and  the  same  Lord 
^ch.  8.  6  ;  Ephesians,  4.  5) ;  a  virtual  reproof  of  the  divisions  of 
the  Corinthians,  as  if  Christ  were  divided  {v,  13).  3.  peace  —  pe- 
•culiarly  needed  in  the  Corinthian  church,  on  account  of  its  dis- 
:aensions.  On  this  verse  see  Romans,  i.  7.  4;  He  puts  the  causes 
;for  praise  and  hope  among  them  in  the  foreground,  not  to  discour- 
:aige  them  by  the  succeeding  reproof,  and  in  order  to  appeal  to 
their  better  selves,    my  God  —  (Romans,  1.8;  Philippians,  i.  3). 

always-— (Cf.  Philippians,  i.  4).    the  grace . . .  given  you— (Cf. 

■V.  7).  Iiy  . .  .  Clirist  —  /«/.,  in  Jesus  Christ:  given  you  as  members 
In  Christ.  5.  utterance — Alford  from  Menochius  tfanslaUs, 
^doctrifuy  Ye  are  rich  in  preachers  or  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
and  rich  in  knowledge  ox  apprehension  of  it :  /iV.,  (the)  twn/ (preached). 
JEnglish  Version,  9iS  in  2  Corinthians,  8.  7,  is  better:  for  St.  Paul, 
purposing  presently  to  dwell  on  the  abuse  of  the  two  gifts  on  which 
ahe  Corinthians  most  prided  themselves,  utterance  (speech)  and 
Jknawlcdge  (ch.  I.  20  ;  3.  18  ;  4.  19  ;  ch.  13  and  I4\  previously  gains 
their  good  will  by  congratulating  them  on  having  those  gifts. 
•6.  According  as  the  testimony  of  (of,  and  concerning)  Christ  ||rho 
is  both  the  object  and  author  of  this  testimony  [Bengel]  ;  ch.  2. 
1 ;  I  Timothy,  2.  6 ;  2  Timothy,  i.  8)  was  confirmed  among  [Al- 
vord]  you,  f.  /.,  by  God,  through  my  preaching,  and  through  the 
miracles  accompanpng  it  (ch.  12.3;  Mark,  16.  20;  2  Corinthians, 
3.  21,  22 ;  Galatians,  3.  2,  5  ;  Ephesians,  4.  7,  8 ;  Hebrews,  2. 4). 
-^God  confirmed {}Zi,  Philippians,  i.  7  ;  Hebrews,  2. 3),  or  gave  effect 
to,  the  gospel  among  (or  better  as  EngHsh  Version^  "  m^*)  the  Cor- 
itnthians  by  their  accepting  it  and  setting  their  seal  to  its  troth. 
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through  the  inward  power  of  Hi»Spitit,  and  the  outward  gifts  and 
miracles  accompanyiAg  it.  {Calvin.]  7.  yeoomebebind— areinfe^ 
rior  to  other  Christians  eliiewhere.  [Grotius.]  Iiiiiogtft — Not 
that  all  had  all  gifts,  but  different  persons  among  them  had  different 
gifts  (ch.  ta.  4,  ^O-  waittaif  fbr . . .  oomiiig  of. . .  OhHst  ^  The 
crowning  proof  of  their  "  coming.behind  in  no  gift  f  faith^  AopfSLttd 
A^/,  afre  all  exercised  herein  (Cf.  9  Timothy,  4. 8 ;  Titus,  2. 13).  **Leavi 
ing  to  others  their  Mbmbnto  mori  (remember  death),  ^  thou  earn- 
estly cherish  this  joyous  expectation  of  the  Lord's  coming.**  [£h»r. 
GBt^]  The  Crtfek  verb  implies,  **  to  expect  constantly,  not  only  for  a 
certain  time,  but  even  to  the  end  till  the  expected  event  haopens" 
(Romans,  8.  19).  [TitTM.,  Synonyms,]  8.  WhO-^God,  v.  4  (not 
Jesus  Christ,  v.  7,  in  which  case  it  would  be  **in  Mt  dav*^.    vntd 

the  eml— vi«.,  "the  coming  of  Christ."   Mftaielest  In  tlie  tfay  of 

. . .  Ohfitt — (  I  Thessalonians.  5.  33).  After  that  dav  there  is  no 
dailger  (Ephesians,  4.  30;  Phifippians,  i.  6).  Now  is  our  day  to 
work,  and  the  day  of  our  enemies  to  try  us  *  then  will  be  the  da;;^ 
of  Christ,  and  of  His  glory  in  the  saints.  jTBenobl.]  9.  MthfM 
-—to  his  promisesr  (Philippians,  i.  6;  1  Thessalonians,  5.  24). 
€alleil —  accordmg  to  His  purpose  (Romans,  8.  28).  iillto  . . .  fei* 
loVMrtlip  «f .  .  1  Jesoe—  to  be  fellow-heirs  with  Christ  (Romans,  8. 
17*28),  like  Him  sons  of  God  and  heirs  of  glory  (Romans,  8.  30 ; 
a  Thessalonians,  2. 14 ;  i  Peter,  5;  10;  i  John,  1.3).  Chrysostom 
remarks  that  the  name  of  Christ  is  oftener  mentioned  in  this  than 
in  any  Other  epistle,  the  apostle  designing  thereby  to  draw  them 
away  from  their  par^  admiration  of  particular  teachers  to  Christ 
alone.  10.  Now-*  Ye  already  have  knowUdgf^  tttterance  and  kope^ 
maintain  also  love,  brethron  —  The  very  title  is  an  argument  for 
love,  by  . . .  Cbfioi'— whom  St.  Paul  wishes  to  be  all  in  all  to  the 
Corinthians,  and,. therefore,  names  him  so  often  in  this  chapter. 
opoak  . .  .same  thing  — not  speaking  different  things  as  ye  do 
(v.  12),  in  a  spirit  of  variance.  dlvioiOIIS  —  /iV.,  splits^  breaches, 
mi^  but  rather,  perfeotiy  lolnOll  together— the  opposite  word  to 
**  divisions."  It  is  applied  to  healing  a  wound,  or  makiHg  whole  a 
rent,  mind  .  .  .  Indgment*— the  view  taken  by  the  understanding, 
and  the  praetteeu  decision  arrived  at  [Convbearb  and  Howson],  as 
to  what  is.'tO  bo  done.  The'  mind,  within,  refers  to  things  to  be 
believed  ;  the  judgment  is  displayed  outwardly  in  things  to  be 
done.  [Bbngbl.]  Disposition '^opinion,  [Alford.]  ii.  (Ch.  ii. 
l3.)  by  them  . .  .  of . . .  hOUOe  of  Cbtoe — They  seem  to  have  been 
alike  in  the  confidence  of  ^t.  Paul  and  of  the  Corinthians.  The 
Corinthians  '*  wrote"  to  the  apostle  (ch.  7.  i)  consulting  him  con^ 
cemlng  certain  points:  marriage,  the  eating  of  things  offered  to 
idols,  the  decorum  to  be  observed  by  women  in  religions  assem- 
blies. But  they  said  not  a  syllable  about  the  enormities  and  dis- 
orders that  had  crept  in  among  them.  That  information  reached 
Pat^  by 'Other  quarters.  Hence,  his  language  about  those  evils 
is^  "  It  hath  been  declared  unto  me,"  &c. :  '*  It  is  reported  com- 
monly" (ch.  5.  I,  2).  AH  this  he  sayj  before  he  notices  their  letter, 
which  shows  that  the  latter  did  not  give  him  any  intimation  of 
those  evils.  Anf  utkdersigned  prodf  of  g«Vtaineness.  [Palsy's 
H<Pr»  PauMnot,]    Observe  His  prudetico :'  He  Aamei  fhe  ttaaily,  to 
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let  it  bo  seen  that  ho  made  hie  allegation  not  without  authoiitf; 
he  does  not  naae  the  individuals*  not .  to  excite  odium  against 
them.  He  tacitly  implies  that  the  infoimation  ought  rather  to 
have  come  to  him  directly  from  their  presbjrters,  as  they  had  con- 
sulted him  about  matters  of  lesf  lyKMiieat.  oOffteiltiOM — not  so 
severe  a  word  as  "  divisions,"  A'/.»  gekisms{M^urgin^  v.  io)b  la.  tMs 
I  tay  —  this  is  what  /mean  in  saying  "  contentions  "  (v.  1 1\  9ftiry 
OM  of  yOM  Mith  —  Ye  sav  severally,  "glorying  in  men  "  (v,  3£»  ch. 

3.  31,  22) ;  one,  I  am  of  Paul ;  another,  I  am  of  Apollos,  «c.  Not 
that  they  formed  definiu  parties,  but  they  individually  betrayed  the 
spirit  of  party  in  contentions  under  the  name  of  different  favourite 
teachers.  St  Paul  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  flattered  even  by 
those  who  made  his  name  their  pa^^  cry,  so  as  to  connive  atthedis- 
honour  thereby  done  to  Christ.  These  probably  were  conirerted 
under  his  ministry.  Those  alleging  the  name  of  Apollos,  PauL*a  suc- 
cessor at  Corinth  (Acts,  18. 24,  &c.),were  personsattracted  by  his  rhe- 
torical style  (probably  acquireid  in  Alexandria*  ch.  3. 6),  as  contrasted 
with  the  "weak  bodily  presence"  and  "contemptible  speech" 
of  the  apostle.  Apollos,  doubtless,  did  not  willingly  foster  this 
spirit  01  undue  preference  (ch.  4.  6,  8) ;  nay,  to  discourage  it,  he 
would  not  repeat  his  visit  just  then  (ch.  16.  12).  |  of  CephM — 
Probably  Judaisers  who  sheltered  themselves  under  the  name  of 
St.  Peter,  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision  (Cephas  is  the  Htbrtm^ 
Peter  the  Greek  name,  John,  i.  42;  Galatians,  2.  11,  &c.) ;  the 
subjects  handled  in  chs.  7-9  were,  probably,  suggested  as  matters 
of  doubt  by  them.  The  church  there  began  from  the  Jewish 
sjmagogue,  Crispus  the  chief  ruler,  and  Sosthenes  his  successor 
(probably),  being  converts.  Hence  some  Jewish  leaven,  though 
not  so  much  as  elsewhere,  is  traceable  (2  Corinthians,  11.  22). 
Petrisni  afterward  sprang  up  much  more  rankly  at  Rome.  If  it 
be  wrong  to  boast  "  I  am  of  Peter,"  how  much  more  so  to  boast, 
"I  am  of  the  Pope."  [Bengel.]  I  of  Christ— A  fair  pretext 
used  to  slight  the  ministry  of  Paul  and  their  other  teachers  (ch. 

4.  8  ;  2  Corinthians,  10. 7.1 1).  13.  Is  Christ  divided  ? — into  various 
parts  (one  uiyder  one  leader  another  under  another).  [Alford.] 
The  unity  of  His  body  is  not  to  be  cut  in  pieces  as  if  all  did  not 
belong  to  Him,  the  one  Head,  was  Paol  cmoMed  fw  yoa  7  —  In 
the  Greek  the  interrogation  implies  that  a  strong  negative  answer 
is  expected :  "  Was  it  Paul  {surely  you  will  not  say  so)  that  was 
crucified  lor  you?"  In  the  former  question  the  majesty  of 
"  Christ"  (the  Anointed  One  of  God,  implies  the  impossibility 
of  His  being  "divided."  In  the  latter,  ''PauTs''  insignificance 
implies  the  impossibility  of  his  being  the  head  of  redemption, 
"  crucified  for "  them  and  giving  his  name  to  the  redeemed. 
This,  which  is  true  of  Paul  the  founder  of  the  church  of  Corinth, 
holds  equally  good  of  Cephas  and  Apollos,  who  had  not  such  a 
claim  as  Paul  in  the  Corinthian  church.  CTHoHlod  . .  •  htfltlisd 
-—The  cross  claims  us  for  Christ  as  redeemed  by  Him ;  baptism, 
as  dedicated  to  Him.    in  tbO  BUno— rather  "m/^  the  name" 
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mmagoguei  Acts,  i8.  8)  aiHl  Galllt  (writ«efl  by  the  R^iIMmm  "Od^u : 
tn6  h6«t  of  Paul  M  Corinth  and  of  the  church  (Romans,  16.  {t5^  ;•  a- 
person,  therefore,  in  go6d' ciftum stances).  Baptiting  was  the 
office  of  the  deacons  (Acts,  lo.  48),  rather  than  of  the 'afj^estieB, 
whose  office  was  that  of  establishing  and  superintending,  gtoer-^' 
ally,  the  churches.  The  deacons  had  a  better  oppovtunity  of 
giving  the  necessary  course  ^f  ihstrtution  preparatory  to  Ifaptism. 
&rispu8  and  Gaius,  &c.,  were  probably  <imong  the  first  converts, 
and  hence  were  baptized  by  Paul,  himself,  who  founded  the 
cbufch:'  15.  Lest — Not  that  Paul >  had  this  reason  at  the  time 
but  *  God>  so  arranged  it  that  none  might  say.  [Alford.]  16. 
bouaehtlllt  of  Steilhana8— "The  ftrst  fruits  of  ''Achaia,*'— ^f.  e,, 
atni[^ng'the  first  converted  there  (ch.  16.  15,,  17).  It  is  likely  that 
stich  ^households"  incinded  infants  (Acts,  16.^3).  Tbehistbfy 
of  the  church  favours  this  vieW)  as  infant  baptism  was  the  usage 
from  the  earliest  ages.  17.  St.  Paul  says  this  not  to  depreciate 
baptism  ;  for  he  exalts  it  most  highly  (Romans,  6.  3).  He  baptized 
some  first  converts  ;  and  #oul4  have  baptized  more,  but  that  his 
a^d  the  apOstle^^  peculiar  work  was  to  preach  the  gospel,  to  found 
by  theit  autoptic  testimony  particular  churches  and  then  to  super- 
intefidthochurches  in  general.  WoXfM-^  lit^^as  anixpostU,  not  to 
baptize-^  even  in  Christ's  name,  much  less  in  my  own.  not  with 
wisdom  of  words  —  or  speech  ;  phiiosopkieminasonift^seK  off  with  ora* 
toritai"  /fzw^iratf^  and  secular  leariiing,  which  the  Corinthians  set  so 
undue  a  value  upon  (z/.  5  ;  ch«  2.  I,  4)  in  Apollos  and'the  want  of 
which  in  St.  Paul  they  were  dissatisfied  with  (a  Corinthians, 
10. 10).  cross  of  Chrisi — The  sum  and  substance  of  the  gospel 
(v.  23 ;  ch.  2. 2),  Christ  crucified,  bo  made  Of  none  effi»et-~/f/.,  be 
made  void  (Romans,  4.  14);  t^«.,  by  men  thinking  more  of  the 
human  reasonings  and  eloquence  in  which  the  gospel  was  set 
forth,  than  of  the  gospel  itself  of  Christ  crucified,  the  sinner's  only 
remedy,  and  God's  highest  exhibition  of  love^  18.  Preaching,  lirO. 
—  A'/.,  the  word^  or  speech  as  to  the  cross ;  in  contrast  to  the  "  wis- 
dom of  word"  (so  called,  t/.  17).  them  that  poftoh — rather,  them 
that  are  perishing^  viz.,  by  preferi'lng  human  ** wisdom  of  words" 
to  the  doctrine  of  the ''cross  of  Christ."  It  is  not  the  final  state 
that  is  referred  to:  but,  *'them  that  are  in  the  way  of  perishing" 
(to,  also,  in  a  Corinthians,  2. 15, 16).  US  whICh  are  savod  —  In-the* 
Grteh,  the  collocation  is  more  modest,  **  to  them  that  are  being 
saved  (that  are  in  the  way  of  salvation)  as,"  i.  e.y  to  which  class  we 
belong,  power  of  6od  —  which  includes  in  it  that  it  is  *'  the  wis- 
dom  of  God "  (t;.  24).  God's  powerful  instrument  of  salvation : 
the  highest  exhibition  of  God's  power  (Romans,  i.  16).  What 
seems  to  the  world  "weakness"  in  God's  plan  of  salvation  (v.  25), 
and  in  its  mode  of  delivery  by  His  apostle  (ch.  2.  3),  is  really  His 
mighty  "power."  What  seems  ''foolishness"  because' tenting 
man's  **  wisdom  of  words"  {v.  17X  is  really  the  highest  '*  wisdom  of 
God"  {v.  24).  19.  I  Will  destroy  — Slightly  altered  from  the  LXX 
(Isaiah,  29.  14).  The  Hebrew  is,  "  The  wisdom  of  the  wise  shall 
perish,  and  the  understanding  of  their  prudent  men  shalt  be  hid." 
St.  Paul  t>y(  inspiration  gives  the  sense  of  the  Spirit;  bytSiiking) 
God  the  cause  of  their  wUdom  penshimg,  &c.,  "/ will  d^roy,^  Sdc,> 
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■MlerttaMllM  of  the  pnidMl-^/i^^  #/  tJke  mmUrstnu^  met. 
ao.  WfcorO?  «0.  —  Nowhere:  for  God  "brings  them  to  nought" 
{v.  iq).  the  wiM-*- generally,  tho  torihe— Jewish.  [Alford.] 
tho  dltpater-*  Greek.  [Alford.]  Cf.  the  Jew  and  Greek  of  this 
world  contrasted  with  the  fodly  wise  (v.  as.  23).  Vitmnga  thinks 
the  reference  is  to  the  Jewish  discourses  in  the  Sjmagogue, 
Daraukotk^  from  a  Hebrew  root  *Mo  dispute."  Cf.  *' questions," 
Acts,  a6.  3 ;  Titus,  3.  9.  If  so,  "  wise "  refers  to  Greek  wisdom 
(Cf.  V.  aa).  St.  Paul  applies  Isaiah,  33. 18,  here  in  a  higher  sense ; 
there  the  primary  reference  was  to  temporal  deliveiance,  here  to 
eternal ;  v.  32,  which  is  in  threefold  opposition  to  v.  18  there, 
sanctions  this  higher  application  ;  the  Lord  in  the  threefold  char* 
acter  being  the  sole  ground  of  glorying  to  his  people,  of  tMt 
WMid . . .  «T  this  worla — rather,  *'  dispensation  (or  aj^e\ . . .  world ; " 
the  Gfeek  words  are  distinct.  The  former  is  here,  thit  aee  or  warUfy 
order  0/ things  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  as  opposed  to  the  Christian 
dispensation  or  order  of  things.  The  latter  is  the  world  viewed 
externally  and  cosmically.    Bade  fMlith  —  Shown  to  the  world*s 

f philosophy  to  be  folly,  because  it  lacks  faith  in  Christ  crucified. 
Chrysostom.I  Has  treated  it  as  a  folly,  and  not  used  its  help  in 
converting  and  saving  men  (v,  a6,  27).  fEsTius.]  ai.  After  tbst 
•^nxhitx,  whereas.  III  tb«  wIsdOB  Of  QoO  —  In  the  wise  arrange- 
ment of  God.  world  by  wMon —  rather  "  by  its  wisdom,"  or  iU 
phihsopky  (John,  I.  10  ;  Romans,  i.  38).  klOW  not  Qod  —  What- 
ever other  knowledge  it  attained  (Acts,  17.  33,  37).  The  deistic 
theory,  that  man  can  bv  the  light  of  nature  discover  his  duty  to 
God,  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  man  has  never  discovered  it 
without  revelation.  All  the  stars  and  moon  cannot  make  it  dav: 
that  is  the  prerogative  of  the  sun.  Nor  can  nature's  highest  gins 
make  the  moral  day  arise :  that  is  the  office  of  Christ.  Even  the 
Jew  missed  this  knowledge,  in  so  far  as  he  followed  after  mere 
carnal  no^rZi^wisdom.     It  pleaood  Qod  —  St.  Paul  refers  to  Jesus' 

words  (Luke,  10.  3i).  by  the  foolitbneso  of  proaohiog— By  that 
preaching  which  the  world  (unbelieving  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike) 
deem  foolishness,,  BRVe  tbon  that  bolieve — (Romans,  1. 16.)  33.  For 
—  /»/.,  5fW^/  seeing  that.  This  verse  illustrates  how  the  "preach- 
ing"  of  Christ  crucified  came  to  be  deemed  "foolishness"  (v.  si), 
a  sign  —  The  oldest  MSS.  read  "  signs."  The  singular  was  a  later 
correction  from  Matthew,  12.  38 ;  16.  i ;  John,  3.  18.  The  signs 
the  Jews  craved  for  were  not  mere  miracles,  but  direct  tokens 
from  heaven  that  Jesus  was  Messiah  (Luke,  11.  x6).  Groekt  took 
. . .  wisdom — 2^'s.,  a  philosophic  demonstration  of  Christianity. 
Whereas  Christ,  instead  of  demonstrative  "proof,  demands  faiik  on 
the  ground  of  His  word^  and  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  evidence 
that  the  alleged  revelation  is  His  word.  Christianity  begins  not 
with  solving  intellectual  difficulties,  but  with  satisfying  the  heart 
that  longs  for  forgiveness.  Hence  not  the  refined  Greeiks^  but  the 
theocratic  Jews  were  the  chosen  organ  for  propagating  revelation. 
Again,  intellectual  Athens  (Acts,  17. 18-31,  sc.)  received  the  gospel 
less  readily  than  commercial  Corinth.  33.  WS — Paul  and  Apollos, 
Christ  OmoHlod — The  Creek  expresses  not  the  mere  fact  of  His 
crocifixton,  but  the  tef  moment  rilanwiler  acquired  by  the  transactioiH 
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wberelHr  he  is  now  a  Saviour  (Oalatians,  5.  iV  [Gftsm.]  A 
Messiah  (Christ)  cnidfied  was  the  stone  on  which  the  Jews  stnin- 
bled  (Matthew,  ti^  44).  The  opposition  of  Jew  and  Gentfile  l^lilM 
shows  that  a  religion  so  seemingly  conteiiiptible  In  its  origin 
could  not  have  succeeded  if  it  had  not  been  Divine,  vntom 
8r«elt«-»  the  oldest  MSS.  read  "  unto  the  Gentiles.**  24.  etlM  --- 
(CI  sk  a6).  The  same  class  as  the  **  us  which  are  (being)  saved  "' 
\v.  18);  the  elect,  who  have  obeyed  the  call;  called  effectually 
(Romans,  8.  38,  50).  Qiftot — **  Crucified  "  is  not  here  added^'be- 
cause  whea  the  offense  ef  the  cross  is  overcome,  "Christ"  is  re- 
ceived in  all  His  relations,  not  only  in  His  cross,  but  in  His  life 
and  His  future  kingdom,  peirer — so  meeting  all  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  the  Jews  who  sought  "  a  sign.*'  The  cross  (the 
death  of  a  slave),  which  to  the  Jews  (looking  for  a  temporal  Mes- 
siah) was  a  "stumbling-block,"  is  really  '*the  power  of  God "  to 
the  salvation  of  all  who  believe,  wisihmi  Of  8od**-'so  reallv 
exhibiting,  and  in  the  highest  degree  (If  they  would  but  see  it), 
that  which  the  Greeks  sought  after — wisdom  (Colossians,  a.  3). 
2$.  fMlllibMit  of  Sod — I.  ^.,  God's  plan  of  salvation  which  mea 
deem  "  foolishness."  WMklMM  of  8oa — Christ  *'  crucified  through 
weakness"  (a  Corinthians,  13.  4,  the  great  stumbUng-bhck  of  the 
Jews),  yet  "  living  by  the  potoer  of  God."  So  He  perfeeU  strength 
out  of  the  weaJhuss  of  His  servants  (ch.  a.  3 ;  a  Corfnthtans,  12.  9). 
26.  yo  000 '^rather,  from  the  prominence  of  the  verb  in  the  Greek; 
"see"  or  "consider"  (imperative).  [Alford  from  Vulgate  and 
Irenams,']  your  OalUig .  ,  .  are  ealUd-^  Instead  of  the  words  in 
italics,  supplied  by  English  Version^  supply,  "were  your  callers." 
What  St.  Paul  is  dwelling  on  (Cf.  v,  27,  28)  is  the  weakness  of 
the  instrumentality  which  the  Lord  emploved  to  convert  the  world. 
[Hinds  and  Wbatblt  ;  so  Akselm.]  However,  English  Version 
accords  well  with  r.  24.  "  The  whole  history  of  the  expansion  of 
the  church  is  a  progressive  victory  of  the  ignorant  over  the  learned, 
the  lowly  over  the  lofty,  until  the  emperor  himself  laid  down  his 
crown  before  the  cross  of  Christ."  [Olshausen.]  wIoO  . . .  ftflOT 
the  flooh  —  the  wisdom  of  this  world  acquired  by  human  studv 
without  the  Spirit.  Contrast  Matthew,  16.  17.  27.  tho  UMllioll 
thingo  —  a  general  phrase  iox  all  persons  and  thit^gs  foolish.  Even 
things  (and  those,  too,  foolish  things)  are  chosen  by  God  to  con- 
found persons  (and  those  too  persons  who  are  wise).  This  seems 
to  me  the  force  of  the  change  from  neuter  to  masculine,  to  Oon- 
ftwntf  — The  Greek  is  stronger,  "  that  He  might  confound  ^  (or  put 
to  shame),  &c.  God  confounds  the  wise  by  effecting  through  His 
instruments,  without  human  wisdom,  what  the  worldly  wise,  with 
it,  cannot  effect,  t^'s.,  to  bring  men  to  salvation,  ohoooil . , .  choooil 
---The  repetition  indicates  the  gracious  deliberateness  of  God's  pur- 
pose (James,  2.  5).  28.  yea,  and  thingo  whicli  are  not  ~  yva  is  not  in 
the  Greeh,  Also  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  omit  "and."  Thus  the 
clause,  "things  which  are  not "  (are  regarded  as  nought),  is  in  appo^ 
sition  with  "  foolish . .  .weak . . .  base  \i'  '-%  lo^  bom)  aind  despised 
things."  God  has  chosen  all  four,  though  regarded  as  thit^s  that  are 
not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are.  29.  no  iooh . . .  Qlory — For 
th^  tHM  try  to  glory  (boast)  because  of  human  greatness  and  wis- 
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dom»  are  "  oonfounded  "  of  ftat  io  sJkame  {v.  27V  Flesh,  like  **  iIm 
a«wer  of  tbe  field,"  is  besutifal  but. frail  (Isaiah,  401  6).  !■  Ma 
^reMRM  —  We  are  ^  glory»  not  Ar/^fv  Him,- but  in  vHim.  [Bzn> 
OBL.]  90.  But .  ..¥6**riB  Contrast  to  thorn  that  '^gioiy"  in 
worldly:' wisdom  and  greatness,  of  bin  are-<~not  of  yourselves 
(Ephesians,  2.  8),  but  of  Him  (Romans,  1 1.  36).  From.  Him  ye  ara 
(i*  r.,  have  splrttHAl  life,  who  ooce  wore  spiritually  among  the 
'*  things  which  are  .not«"  v.  28>.<  in  Cbrltt—^bv  living  itnion  with 
Him4  Not  **  in  the  flesh"  fv.  s6,  29).  of  .m-*/nM»  God  \  ema< 
gating /nMFi;  Him  and  sent  by  Him.  it  aade  tflito  M — has  hem 
wuuU  to  116,  to  o^or  eternal  gain.  wisdMI — vnattainable  by  the 
worldly  mode  of  seelcing  it  (v.  I9|499)(  contrast  Coloaaiaaa,  2^  3 ; 
Proverbs,  8  ;  Isaiah,  9.  6).  By  it  we  become  wise  unto  aalvatiofi," 
owing  to  His  wkdopi  in  originating  and  executing  the  plan  whereas 
once. we i were  "fools."  ri||hteoil8net8-^the  ground  oC  our  justi^ 
ftcatiou  (Jeremiah,,  93.  5*"^;  Romans,  4.  as ;  2  CorinthiaDS,  5.-  ai); 
whereas-  onoe  we  were  **i9euk''  (Romans,  5.  6;  Isaiah,  42.  2x; 
45.  24).  saaotiticatUlll  — •  by  His  Spirit ;  whereas  ibrmerly  wo  were 
'*base>"  Hereafter  our  righteousness  and*  oaiirtiAootion  idike 
shidl  be  both  perfect  and  inherent^  Now  tho  righteousness  wfaeze- 
with  wc  are  justified  is  perfect,  but  not  inherent;  that  'wlierewith 
we  are  sanctified  is  inherent,  but  not  perfect.  [Hooker.]  Now 
sanctification  is  perfect  in  principle,  but  not  in  attainment-  These 
two  are  joined  in  the  Greek  as  forming  essentially  but  ^w^- thing,  aa 
distinguished  from  the  "wisdom'*  in  devising  and  executing  the 
plan  for  us  ("abounded  toward  us  in  ail  wMom,S'£phesians,  i. 
8),  and  "redemption''  the Jinai  camplHton  of  the  scheme  in  the 
deliverance  of  the  body  (the  position  of  "  redemption  "  last  shows 
that  this  limited  sense  is  the  one  intended  here).    Luke,  21.  28 ; 


In  contrast  to  morbid  slavish  self-4ibasement,  St.  Paul  joins  with 
humility  the  elevating  consciousness  of  our  true  dignity  in  Christ. 
He  who  glories  is  to  glory  in  the  Lord  —  not  in  the  flesh  nor  in 
the  world. 

CHAPTER  IL 

1-16.  St*  Paul's  Subject  of  Preaching,  Christ  Crucified, 

NOT  IN  WORLDLY,  BUT  IN  HEAVENLY,  WlSDOM  AMONG  THE  PeR* 

P£CT.  I.  And  I — so  I  [Conybeaee],  as  one  of  the  "  foolish,  weak, 
and  despised  "  instruments  employed  by  God  (ch.  i.  27,  28)  : 
'^glorying  in  the  Lord,''  not  to  man'  wisdom  (ch.  i.  31).  Cf.  ch.  i. 
23,  "  We**  when  I  came — (Acts,  18.  i,  &c)  Paul  might,  had  he 
pleased,  have  used  an  ornate  siyHi  having  studied  3epular  learn- 
ing at  Tarsus  of  Gilicia,  which  Strabo  preferred  as  a  school  of 
learning  to  Athens  or  Alexandria;  here,  doubtless,  he. read  the 
Cilician  Aratus'  poems,  (which  he  quotes,  Apjta,  17.  28),  and  Epi- 
roenides  (Titus,  i.  la),  and  Meander  (i  Cocinthiaosj  Z5«  9))k 
Grecian  inteUeotual,  develpptnent  was  an.  important?  oleiment  in 
proi^aring  the  way  for  the  gospel,  but  ijt  failed  to  rcgoqecme  the 
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ivotld,  diowiBg  that  for  this  a  •uperhmnan  power  is  needed^  H^« 
leoistic  (Grecisiiig)(  JadsisiB  at  Tarsus  and  Alexandria  ytz9  the 
connecting  linJt  between  the  schools  of  Athens  and  those  oi  the 
Rabbis.  No  more  fitting  birth-place  could  there  have  be^  for  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  than  Tarsus,  free  as  it  was  from  the  warp-, 
ing  influences  of  Rome»  Alexandria  and  Athens.  He  had  at  the 
same  time  Ronum  cUizentki^^  which  protected  him  from  sudden 
violence*  Again,  he  was  reared  in  the  Hebrew  divine  law  at  Jeru* 
salem.  Thus,  as  the  three  elements,  Greek  cultivation,  Roman 
policy  (Luke,  s.  x),  and  the  Divine  law  given  to  the  Jews,  comr 
bined  just  at  Christ's  time  to  prepare  the  world  for  the  gospel ;  so 
the  same  three,  by  God's  marvelous  providence,  met  together  in 
the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  [Conybeare  &  Howson.]  tatllr 
ftmiy  of  God-*'** the  testimony  of  Christ  (ch.  i.  6),  therefore 
Christ  is  God.  2.  The  Greek  implies,  "The  onlyde&nite  thing 
that  I  made  it  my  business  to  know  among  you,  was,  to  know 
Jesus  Christ  (His  person)  and  Him  crucified  (His  office)  [Ai^ord], 
not  exalted  on  the  earthly  throne  of  David,  but  executed  as  the 
vilest  malefactor.  The  historical  fact  of  Christ's  crucifixion  had 
probably  been  put  less  prominently  forward  by  the  seekers  after 
human  wisdom  in  the  Corinthian  church,  to  avoid  offending 
learned. heathens  and  Jews.  Christ's /^rj^w  and  Christ^s  office  con- 
stitute the  sum  of  the  gospel.  3.  X-^^^  preacher ;  as  v.  a  de- 
scribes the  subject^  **  Christ  crucified,"  and  v.  4,  ihtmodeoi  preach^ 
ing:  "  my  speech  . . .  not  with  enticing  words,"  &c.,  '* but  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit."  woakoOOO— personal  and  bodily  (a  Cor- 
inthians, 10.  10;  12.  7,  9;  Galatians,  4.  15).  tremblHIQ*^(Cf. 
Philippiaas,  2.  12).  Not  personal  fear,  but  a  trembling  anxiety  to 
perform  a  duly  ;  anxious  conscientiousness,  as  proved  by  the  con* 
trast  to  *'  eye  service  "  (Ephesians,  6.  5).  [Conybbax<b  &  tiowsoN.] 
4.  ny  SpeOOb  — in  private,  proaching-— in  public.  [Bengbl.] 
Alford  explains  it,  My  discourse  on  doctrines,  and  my  preachinz 
or  announcement  of  facts.  ontioiOB — rather /^.nMimv.  mail^ 
wiodom  —  " man's"  is  omitted  in  the  oldest  authorities.  Still, 
"wisdom"  does  refer  to  maris  wisdom.  dOmonatratJOQ  of... 
Spirit,  &C.  — fersuasian  is  man's  means  of  moving  his  fellow  man. 
God's  means  is  demonstration,  leaving  no  doubt,  and  inspiring  im- 
plicit faith,  by  fehe  powerful  working  of  the  Spirit  (then  exhibited  both 
outwardly  by  miracles,  and  inwardly  by  work  ing  on  the  heart,  now 
in  the  latter  and  more  important  way  only)  (Matthew,  7. 29 ;  Acts,  6. 
10 ;  Heb.  4. 12 ;  Cf.  also  Romans,  15. 19).  The  same  simple  power  ac- 
companies divine  tnith  now,  producing  certain  persuasion  and  con^ 
version,  when  the  Spirit  demonstrates  by  it.  5.  atand  In  . . .  wia« 
ddai  of  aoit— rest  on  it,  owe  its  origin  and  continuance  to  it. 
6, 7.  Yet  the  gospel  preaching,  so  far  from  being  at  variance  with 
true  *'  wisdonk,-'  is  a  wisdom  infinitely  higher  than  that  of  the 
wise  of  the  world.  WO  opoak  —  resuming  "we"  (preachers,  I, 
Apollos,  &c.)  from  *'we  preach'*  (ch.  i.  23),  only  that  here  *'we 
speak/'  refers. to  something  less  public  (Cf.  v,  7. 13,  "mystery*? 
"  hidden  ")  than  *<  we  preach,'*  which  is  public.  For  "  wisdom  " 
here  denotes  not  the  whole  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  its  subk 
limer  and  doepor  principles.    porfM — those  matured  in  Ckristicm 
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4sfirunee  tmd  knowledge  aioae  am  vnderaCand  the  tnte  saiMurioritj 
of  the  ChrisUmn  witfdom  which  St.  Panl  preached.  Dtttinguiehed 
not  onlj  from  worldly  and  natural  mee,  but  aleo  from  AiAer, 
who  though  "in  Christ'*  retain  much  that  is  Mcamal"  (ch. 
3.  z,  ?),  and  cannot,  therefore,  understand  the  deeper  troths  oC 
Christianity  (ch.  14.  oo;  Philippians,  3.  15  ;  Hebrews,  5. 14)1  St 
Paul  does  not  mean  by  the  **m3rster7"  or  "hidden  wisdom** 
(v.  7),  some  hidden  tradition  distinci  from  ike  gospel  ^\\Lt  the  church 
of.Rome's  "disciplina  arcani,'*  and  doctrine  of  ceserre),  but  the 
wnfokUng  of  the  treasures  of  knowledge,  once  hidden  in  God's 
counsels  but  now  announced  to  all,  which  would  be  intelligently 
comprehended  in  proportion  as  the  hearers*  inner  life  became 
perfectly  transformed  into  the  image  of  Christ.  (Cf.  instances  of 
such  "  mysteries  ")*-»'.  ^.,  deeper  Christian  troths,  not  preached 
at  8t  Paul's  first  coming  to  Corinth,  when  he  confined  hhnself 
to  the  fundamental  elements  (t^.  2),  but.  now  spoken  to  the 
"perfect**  (ch.  15.  51;  Romans,  11.  as ;  Ephesians,  3.  5,  6). 
"Perfect"  is  used  not  of  absolute  perfection^  but  relatively  to 
"  babes'*  or  those  less  ripe  in  Christian  growth  (Cf.  Philippians, 
3.  13,  15,  with  t  John.  2.  ia-14).  "  Gk>d  '^(v.  7)  is  opposed  to  the 
world,  the  apostles  to  "  the  princes  (great  and  learned  men)  of 
this  world  "(v.  8  ;  Cf .  ch.  1.  20).  [Bengbl.]  OOMatOMMflilt— 
nothingness  (ch.  i.  28).  Their  are  transient  not  Immortal.  There* 
fore  their  wisdom  is  not  real.  [Bbngbl.]  Rather,  irastslate  with 
ALFOkD,  "Which  are  being  brought  to  nought,"  vis.,  by  God's 
choesing  the  "  things  which  are  not  (the  weah  and  despised  things 
of  the  goepel\  to  bring  to  nought  <the  same  verb  as  here)  things 
that  are  *'^(ch.  i.  28).  7.  wisdom  of  Clod — emphatically  contrasted 
with  the  wisdom  of  men  and  of  this  world  (v.  5. 6).  ill  a  aystory 
—connected  in  construction  with  "we  speak.**  We  speak  as 
dealing  with  a  mystery,  i,  r.,  not  something  to  be  kepi  hidden^  but 
what  heretofore  was  so  but  is  now  revealed.  Whereas  the  pagan 
mysteries  were  revealed  only  lea  chosen  few,  the  gospel  m3rsteries 
were  made  known  to  all  who  would  obey  the  truth.  "  If  onr 
gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost^^  (2  Corinthians,  4.  3), 
"  whom  the  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded^  Ordinarily  we  use 
"mystery"  in  reference  to  those  from  whom  the  knowledge  is 
withheld;  the  apostles  in  reference  'to  those  to  whom  it  is 
revealed,  [Wuately.]  Itis  hidden  before  it  is  brought  forward  and 
when  it  is  brought  forward  it  still  remains  hidden  to  those  that  are 
imperfect.  [Bbngbl.]  ordained  —  lit.,foreordained{CL  u.  9),  "  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  Him,"  iieforo  the  WOfM  -^  rather  "  before 
the  ages  V  (of'ttime),  i.  ^.,  from  eternity.  This  infinitely  antedates 
worldly  wisdom  in  antiquity.  It  was  before  not  only  the  wisdom 
of  the  world,'but  eternally  before  the  world  i^s^lf  and  its  ages.  tO 
oar  glory  •<- ours  both  now  and  hereafter  from  "  the.  Lord  of  glory* 
(1/  8).  vrYiobrings  tonoughtiho  "  princeaof  this  worid/'  8.  Which-* 
Wisdom.  The  strongest  proof  of  the  natural*  num's  destitution  of 
heavenly  wisdom,  orucifled . . .  Lord  of  glory  —  Implying  the  in- 
Separable  connection  of  Christ's  humanity  and  His  divinity.  The 
Lord  of  glory  (which  He  had  in  His  own  right  before  the  worid 

was,  John,  17.  4,  24)  was  crudfied.-  ig.  But-*(U  has  happened)  as 
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it  is  written.  Eye  hM  Nlrt  •MH,  4t. — Aft^dltD  /n^vAxAnr,  " 
things  wliich  eye  saw  not,  &c.,  the  things  i^ich  God  preparedt&c., 
to  us  God  revealed  through  His  Spirit.**  Thus,  however,  the 
"  but  *'  of  V.  ID  is  ignored.  Rather  construe,  as  EsTius,  "  (*  We 
speak,'  supplied  from  v,  8),  things  which  eye  saw  not  (heretofore), 
&c.,  things  which  God  prepared,  &c.  But  God  revealed  them  to 
us,"  &c.  The  quotation  is  not  a  verbatim  one,  but  an  inspired 
expositum  of  the  "  wisdom  "  (v.  6)  from  Isaiah,  64.  4.  The' except- 
ive words,  "O  God.  beside  (1.  ^.,  except)  thee,**  are  not  quoted 
directly,  but  are  virtually  expressed  in  the  exposition  of  them 
(v.  10),  **None  but  ihou^  O  God,  seest  these  mysteries,  and  Gifd  hatk 
revealed  them  to  us  by  His  spirit,  eilt6r6d  —  /rV.,  come  up  into  the 
heart.  A  Hebraism  (Cf.  Margin,  Jeremiah,  3.  16).  In  ISaiah,  64. 
it  is  "  Prepared  (AV.,  •  will  do ')  for  him  that  waiieth  for  him  ; "  here, 
"  for  them  that  hve  Him."  For  Isaiah  spake  to  thenl  who  waited 
for  Messiah's  appearance  as  future ;  St.  Paul,  to  them  wh^  hve 
Him,  as  having  actually  appeared  (i  John,  4.  19),  Cf.  v,  12,  "  the 
things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God/'  [Bengbl.]  10.  Re- 
vealed . . .  by . . .  Spirit — The  inspiration  of  thoughts  (so  far  as 
truth  essential  to  salvation  is  concerned)  makes  the  Christian  (ch. 
3.  16 ;  12.  3  ;  Matthew,  16.  17  ;  John,  16.  13  ;  i  John,  2.  20, 27) ;  that 
of  words,  the  prophet  (2  Samuel,  23.  i,  2  •  i  Kings,  13.  i,  5),  "  by 
the  wordoi  the  Lord  "  {v.  13 ;  John,  20.  30,  31 ;  2  Peter,  i.  21).  The 
secrets  of  revelation  are  secret  to  some,  not  because  those  who 
know  them  will  not  reveal  them  (for,  indeed,  the  very  notion  of 
revelation  implies  an  unveiUng  of  what  had  been  veiled),  but 
because  those  to  whom  they  are  announced  have  not  the  will 
or  power  to  comptrehend  them.  Hence  the  Spirit-taught  alone 
know  these  secrets  (Psalm  25.  14;  Proverbs,  3.  32;  John,  7.  T7 ; 
15.15).  unto  ue — The  *' perfect"  or  fully  matured  in  Christian 
experience  {v.  6).  Intelligent  men  may  understand  (he  outline  of 
doctrines ;  but  without  the  Holy  Spirit's  revelation  to  the  heart, 
these  will  be  to  them  a  mere  outline — a  skeleton,  correct,  per- 
haps, but  wanting  life  [Cautions  for  the  TiKies,  xiv.]  (Luke, 
10.  ai).  the  Spirit  eearcheth^ working  in  us  and  with  our 
spirits  (Cf.  Romans,  8.  lA ;  26. 27).  The  Old  Testament  shows  us 
God  (the  Father)  for  us :  the  gospels,  God  (the  Son)  with  us  ;  the 
Acts  and  Epistles,  God  (the  Holv  Ghost)  iil  Us  [MoNOD.]  (Gala- 
tians,  3.  14).  d€ep  thinge  of  Goo— (Psalm  92.  5.)  His  Divine 
nature,  attributes  and  counsels.  The  Spirit  delights  to  explore 
the  infinite  depths  of  His  own  Divine  mind,  and  then  reveal  them 
to  us,  according  as  we  are  capable  of  understanding  them  (Deuter- 
onomy, 29.  29).  This  proves  the  personality  and  Godhead  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Godhead  cannot  be  separated  from  the  Spirit  of 
God,  as  manhood  cannot  be  separated  from  the  spirit  of  man. 
[Bbngel.]  II.  what  man,  ItO.  —  lit.,  who  of  men  knoweth  the 
things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  that  man?  thinge  Of  Ck>d  knoW- 
eth  no  man  —  x2A\itr,**none  knoweth,"  not  angel  or  man.  This 
proves  the  impossibility  of  any  knowing  the  things  of  God,  save 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  (who  alone  knows  theiti,  since  even  in  the 
case  of  man,  so  infinitely  inferior  in  mind  to* God,  none  of  his  fel* 
low-men,  but  his  own  spirit  alone,  knows  the  things  hidden  within 
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him).    IS.  we  • .  •  reMi¥Ml,.«it . . .  tpiHt  of , . .  the  werid— ch« 

pertomal  evil  '*  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobe- 
dience*' (Ephesians,  2.  2).  This  spirit  is  natural  in  the  unregen- 
erate,  and  needs  not  to  be  received.  Spirit  whioh  it  of  6od — *.  e^ 
which  comes  prom  God.  We  have  received  it  only  by  the  gift  of 
God  whose  Spirit  it  is,  whereas  our  own  spirit  is  the  spirit  that  is 

IN  us  men  (v.  11).  that  we  Might  iteow . . .  thinge . . .  freely  oive« 
. . .  of  God -^present  experimental  knowledge,  to  our  unspeaka- 
ble comfort,  of  His  deep  mysteries  of  wisdom,  and  of  our  future 
possession  of  the  good  'things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  Him  '  (v  19).  13  tlOO — we  not  only  kmrw  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  but  we  also  speak  the  **  things  freely  given  to  us  of  God" 

(i'.  12)  which  the  Holy  Ghoet  teaoheth— the  oldest  MSS.  read 
"  the  Spirit "  simply,  without  *  Holy."  oonptring  epiritvai  thiegt 
with  epiritiial  —  expounding  the  Spirit-inspired  Old  Testament 
scripture  by  comparison  with  the  gospel  which  Jesus,  by  the  same 
Spirit,  revealed  [Grotius].;  and  conversely  illustrating  the  gospel 
mvstenes  by  comparing  them  with  the  Old  Testament  types, 
[Chrysostom.]  So  the  Greek  verb  is  translated,  "comparing** 
(2  Corinthians,  10.  12).  Wahl  (Clavis)  translaUs,  "  explaining  {za 
the  Greek  is  translated^  Genesis,  40. 8,  LXX)  to  spiritual  («.  e..  Spirit- 
taught)  men,  spiritual  things  (the  things  which  we  ourselves  are 
taught  by  the  Spirit)."  Spirit-taught  men  alone  can  comprehend 
spiritual  truths.  This  accords  with  v.  6,  9,  10,  14,  15 ;  ch.  3.  i. 
Alford  translates  *  Putting  together  (combining)  spirituals  with 
spirituals;'*  /.  e.,  attaching  spiritual  words  to  spiritual  tkinrs, 
which  we  should  not  do  if  we  were  to  use  words  of  worldly 
wisdom  to  expound  spiritual  things  (so  v.  i.  4;  i  Peter.  4.  11)^ 
Perhaps  the  generality  of  the  neuters  is  designed  t6  compre> 
hend  these  several  notions  by  implication.  Comparing  or  com- 
bining spiiituals  with  spirituals ;  impl3nng  both  that  spiritual 
things  are  only  suited  to  spiritual  persons  (so  '  things*  com- 
prehended personsy  ch  i.  27),  and  also  that  spiritual  truths  can 
only  be  combined  with  spiritual  (not  worldly-wise)  words;  and 
lastly  spirituals  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  can  only  be 
understood  by  mutual  comparison  or  combination  —  not  by 
combination    with  worldly  '  wisdom,*'    or    natural    perceptions 

(ch.  I.  21.  22'  2.  1, 4-9 1  Cf.  Psalm  119.  18).    14.  natural  man— 

/</.,  a  man  of  animal  soul  As  contrasted  with  the*x|h'n/iM/mi^n,  he 
is  governed  by  the  animal  soul,  which  overbears  his  spirit^  which 
latter  iG  without  the  Spirit  of  God  (Jude,  19).  So  the  animal 
(English  version,  "natural")  body,  or  body  led  by  the  lower 
animal  nature  (including  both  the  mere  human  fallen  reason  and 
heart),  is  contrasted  with  the  Spirit-quickened  body  (ch.  15.  44*46). 
The  carnal  man  (the  man  led  by  bodily  appetites,  and  adso  by  a 
self-exalting  spirit,  estranged  from  the  Divine  life)  is  closely  akin ; 
so  too  the  *  earthly."  "  Devilish,''  or  '*  demon-like,"  '*led  by  an 
evil  spirit,*'  is  the  awful  character  of  such  a  one,  in  its  worst  type 
(James,  3.  15).  receiveth  not  — though  they  are  offered  to  him, 
and  are  *  worthy  of  being  received\yf  9\\  men'*  (i  Timothy,  i.  15). 

they  are  fooiiehneee  unto  him— whereas  he  seeks  **  wisdom"  (ch. 

I.  22).     neither  oan  he  —  not  only  does  he  not,  but  he  cannot  know 
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tfaetn,  and  therefore  has  no  Wish  to^**receiT6*'thein  (Romans,  8.  7). 
15.  Im  that  is  spiritual— A'/.,'' /^' Spiritual'*  (man).  In  v,  14,  it 
is  ^*A  (not  •  the,*  as  English  VersioH)  natural  man/  The  spiritual  is 
/^  man  distinguishecf  above  his  fellow-men;  as  he  in  whom  the 
Spirit  rules.  In  the  unregenerate,  the  spirit  which  ought  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (and  which  is  so  in  the  regenerate),  is 
overridden  by  the  animal  soul,  a^d  is  in  ab^vance,  so  that  feuch  a 
one  IS  never  called  "spiritua!/'  Jlldgeth  all  things  —  and  persons, 
by  their  true  standard  (Cf.  ch.  6.  2-4 ;  i  John,  4.  i),  in  so  far  as  he 
i3  spiritual.  **Discernefh . . .  is  discerned**  would  better  accord  with 
the  translation  of  the  ^ame  Creek  {v  'I4).  '  Otherwise  for  "dis- 
cerned," in  V,  14,  translate  "judged  of,*"  ttf'stccord  with  the  transla^ 
tion^ '  judgeth ...  is  judged,  in  this  i^Oi  verses  He  has  a  practical 
insight  into  the  verities  of  the  gospel,  thougti  he  is  not  infallible 
on  all  theoretical  points.  If  an  individual  ixiay  have  the  Spirit 
without  being  infallible,  why  may  not  the  Ghtik^h  have  the  Spirit, 
and  yet  not  be  infallible  (a  refutation  of  the  plea  of  Rome  for  the 
Church's  infallibility,  from  Mathew,  28.  20;  lohn,  16.  13).  As  the 
believer  and  the  Church  have  the  Spirit,  and  are  yet  not  therefore 
impeccable,  So  he  and  the  Church  have  the  Spirit,  and  vet  are  not 
infallible  or  impeccable.  He  and  the  Church  are  botn  infallible 
and  impeccable,  only  in  proportion  to  the  degyre  in  which  they  are 
led  by  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  leads  into  all  truth  and  holiness ; 
but  His  influence  on  believers  and  on  the  "Church  is  as  yet  partial. 
Jesus  alone,  who  had  the  Spirit  without  measure'  (John,  ^.  34),  is 
both  infallible  and  impeccable.  Scripture,  becaase  it  was  written 
by  men,  who,  while  writing,  were  infallibly  inspired,  is  unmixed 
truth  (Proverbs,  28.  5;  i  John,  2.  27).  16.  For  —  proof  ofiv,  15, 
that  the  spiritual  man  "is  judged  of  no  man."  In  order  to  judge 
the  spiritual  man,  the  ordinary  man  must  "  know  the  mind  of  the 
Lord."  But  "who  of  ordinary  men  knows"  that?  that  he  may 
Instraot  him — i.  e.,  so  as  to  be  able  to  set  Hind  right  as  His  coun- 
selor (quoted  from  Isaiah,  40.  13,  14).  So  the  LXX  translate  the 
Creek  verb,  which  means  io' prtruey  in  Acts,  9.  22.  Natural  men 
who  judge  spiritual  men,  living  according  to  the  mind  of  God 
("We  have  the  mind  of  Christ"),  are  virtually  wishing  to  instruct 
God,  and  bring  Him  to  another  mind,  as  counselors  setting  to 
Fight  their  king,  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ— in  our  degree  of 
capability  to  apprehend  it.  Isaiah,  40,  refers  to  Jehovah  ;  there- 
fore, as  it  is  applied  here  to  Christ,  He  is  Jehovah. 


CHAPTER  III. 

1-23.  St.  Paul  could  not  speak  to  them  op  deep  Spiritual 
Truths,  as  they  were  carnal,  contending  for  their  several 
Teachers  ;  thesis  are  Nothing  but  Workers  fx>r  God,  to 
whom  they  must  give  Account  in  the  Day  or  Fiery  Judg. 
MENT.  Thb  Hearers  are  God's  Temple,  which  they  must  not 
Defile  by  CONTENtioNS.FOR  Teachers  whck  as  well  as  all 

THINGS,    ARE    THEIRS,   BEING    CHRIST'S.       T.    AM    I  —  i.  i.,   aS  the 

natural  (jiifilmal^  man  cannot  receive,  so  /  also  couid   *ot  sptak  unt^ 
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you  the  deep  thingi  of  God,  a*  I  would  to  the  sfintual ;  hui  I  was 
oompelled  to  spesuc  to  you  «r  I  would  to  men  op  flbsu.  The  oldest 
MSS.  read  this  for  '*  carnal."  The  former  (Jit.,  JUsky)  implies  men 
wholly  offitsk,  or  natural,  .  Carnal^  or  Jtesky^  implies  not  that  they 
were  wholly  natural,  or  unregenerate  (ch,  a.  14),  but  that  they  had 
much  of  a  carnal  tendency;  e,  g,,  their  divisions.  St  Paul  had  to 
speak  to  them  as  he  would  to  men  wkoily  natural^  inasmuch  as 
they  were  still  carnal  (v.  3)  in  many  respects,  notwithstanding  their 
conversion  (ch.  i.  4-9).  babes  —  Contrasted  with  the  Perfect 
(fully  matured)  in  Ckrist  (Colossians,  i  28;  Cf.  Hebrews,  5. 13, 
14).  This  implies  th^  were  not  men  wholly  of  JUsk,  though 
rariMi/ in  tendencies.  They  had  life  in  Christ,  but  it  was  weak. 
He  blames  them  for  being  still  in  a  degree  (not  altogetker  Cf.  ch. 
I.  5,  7  ;  therefore  he  says  "ox")  babes  in  Christ,  when  by  this  time 
they  ought  toliave  "  come  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ**  (Ephesians,  4. 13)  In 
Romans,  7.  14,  also  the  oldest  MSS.  read,  *  I  am  a  man  0/  jUsk," 
a.  (Hebrews,  5.  12.)  Milk  —  The  elementaiy  "principles  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ'*  (ch.  6.  z).  3.  EnvvllIB  —  Jealousy,  rivalry.  As 
this  refers  to  their  feelings,  "  strife  refers  to  their  words,  and 
"divisions'*  to  their  actions.  fBKNGKL.]  Therr  is  a  gradation,  or 
ascending  climax  envying  had  produced  strife,  and  strife  divisions 
(factious  parties).  [Grotius.]  His  language  becomes  severer 
now  as  he  proceeds  ;  in  ch.  i.  ix,  he  had  only  said  **  contentions," 
he  now  multiplies  the  words  (Cf.  the  stronger  term,  ch.  4.  6,  than 
in  ch.  3.  ai).  oaraal  — For  *' strife"  is  a  "work  of  the  flesh* 
(Galatians,  5.  20).  "rhe  "  flesh"  includes  all  feelings  that  aim  not 
at  the  fclory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  our  neighbour,  but  at  gratify- 
ing  self,  walk  as  men  —  As  unregenerate  men  (Cf.  Matthew,  16. 
23).  *' After  the  flesh,  not  after  the  Spirit "  of  God,  as  becomes  you 
as  regenerate  by  the  Spirit  (Romans,  8.  4 ;  Galatians.  5.  25,  26). 
4.  (Ch.  1. 12.)  are  ye  not  carnal  — The  oldest  MSS.  read  "Are  ye 
not  men  f  "  f .  ^.,  "  walking  as  men  "  unregenerate  (v.  3).  5.  Panl . .  • 
Apollos — The  oldest  MSS.  read  in  the  reverse  order,  i^/^/nf .. . 
Paul.  He  puts  Apollos  before  himself  in  humility,  who  than— 
Seeing,  then,  that  ye  severally  strive  so  for  your  favourite  teachers. 
"  Who  is  (of  what  intrinsic  power  and  dignity)  Paul  ?  "  If  so  great 
an  apostle  reasons  so  of  himself,  how  much  more  does  humility, 
rather  than  self-seeking,  become  ordinal^  ministers,  bnt  HiiR- 
laters.  &.C.  —  The  oldest  MSS.  have  no  "  but."  "  Who  is  Apollos. .  • 
Paul  (mere)  ministers  (a  lowly  word  appropriate  here,  servants),  by 
whom  (not '  in  whom  ; '  by  wkose  ministrations)  ye  believed.**  as .  •  • 
Lord  gave  to  every  man  —  i.  e.,  to  the  several  hearers,  for  it  was  God 
that  "gave  the  increase"  (v,  6).  6.  I  . . .  planted,  Apolios  watered 
—  Acts.  18.  I ;  19.  i).  Apollos  at  his  own  desire  (Acts.  18.  27)  was 
sent  by  the  brethren  to  Corinth,  and  there  followed  up  the  work 

which  St.  Paul  had  begun.    8od  gave  the  Inoroase— &.  /.>  tk€ 

growtk{v.  10 :  Acts,  18.  27).  "Elelieved  through ^m^^.'  Though 
ministers  are  nothing,  and  God  all  in  all,  yet  God  works  by 
instruments  and  promises  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  faithful  use  of 
means.    This  is  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  and  ours  is  the 

ministry  of  the  Spirit   7  neither  ie  he  that ...  any  thini .  • .  bit 
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QmI— m^  19  all  in  all.  '*  God  "  is  emphfltically  last  in  the  GrtrJt, 
'*  He  that  giveth  the  increase  (nameljr^  God.  Here  follows  k 
parenthesis  from  v.  8  to  v.  ai,,^ere  **  Let  no  man  glory  in  men  " 
stands  in  antithetic  contrast  to  God  herd.  8.  one — essentially  in 
their  aim  they  are  oiu,  engaged  in  one  and  the  same  ministry ; 
therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  made  by  you  the  occasion  of  form- 
ing separate  panics,  and  every  BKUi-^  rather,  **  kut  every  man." 
Though  in  their  service  or  ministry  they  are  essentially  ''one/' 
yet  every  minister  is  separately  responsible  in  *^hisown^^  work 
and  ''shall  receive  his  tnon  (emphatically  repeated)  reward, 
according  to  his  own  labour.**  The  reuiarttils  something  over  and 
above  personal  salvation  {v.  14,  15; -2  John,  8).  He  shall  be 
rewarded  according  to,  not  his 'success  or  the  amount  of  work 
done,  but  "according  to  his  bwn  labour.*'  It  shall  be  said  to 
him,  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and  (not  succossful^  but)  faitkfui 
servant,  enter  thou  into  the  Joy  of  thy  Lord  '*  (Matthew,  25. 23). 
9.  Translate^  as  the  Greek  collocation  of  words  and  the  emphasis 
on  "God*'  thrice  repeated,  requires,  "For  (in  proof  that  "each 
shall  receive  reward  according  to  his  own  labour,  vix.^  from  God) 
it  is  of  God  that  we  are  the  fellow. workers  (labouring  with,  but 
under  9Xid  belonging  to  Him  as  His  servants  (2  Corinthians,  5.  20; 
6. 1 ;  Cf .  Acts,  15.  4;  Note,  (i)  Thdblsalonians,  3.  2)  of  God  that 
ye  are  the  field  (or  tiilage)^  of  God  that  ye  are  the  building." 
[Alford.]  "  Building"  is  a  new.  image  introduced  here,  as  suited 
better  than  that  of  husbandry,  t6  set  fonh  the  different  kinds  of 
teaching  and  their  results,  which  life  ifliiiowabout  to  discuss.  "  To 
edi^'*  or  "build  up"  the  Church  of  Christ  is  similarly  used 

(Ephesians,  2.  21,  22 ;  4.  20).    10.  graoe . . .  given  unto  me  —  St. 

Paul  puts  this  first  to  guard  against  seeming  to  want  humility,  in 
pronouncing  himself  "a  WiSB  master-builder,"  in  the  clause 
following.  [Chrysostom.]  The  "grace"  is  that  "given*'  to 
him  m  common  with  all  Christians  (v,  5),  only  proportioned  to 
the  work  which  God  had  for  him  to  do.  J^Alford.]  wlse^-t.  e., 
skillful.  His  skill  is  shown  in  his  laying  a  foundation.  The 
unskillful  builder  lays  none  (Luke,  6. 49).  Christ  is  the  foundation 
(v.  11).  another — who  ever  comes  after  me.'  He  does  not  name 
Apollos  ;  for  he  speaks  generally  oi  aU 'successors,  whoever  they  be. 
His  warning,  "  Let  eveiy  man  (every  teaeher)  take  heed  how,"  &c., 
refers  to  other  successors  rather  than  Apollos,  who  doubtless  did 
not,  as  they,  build  wood,  hay,  &c.,  on  the  foundation  (Cf.  ch.  4.  15). 
"  I  have  done  my  part,  let  those  who  follow  me  see  (so  the  Greek 
for  'take  heed')  to  theirs."  FBengel.]  how  —  with  what  mate- 
rial.  [Alford.1  How  far  imj^^,  and  in  builder-like  style  (i  Peter, 
4.  ix).  bulldetn  therenpon  —  here  the  building  ox  superstructure 
raised  on  Christ  the  "foundation,"  laid  by  Paul  (ch.  2.  2)  is  not,  as 
in  Ephesians,  2.  20,  21,  the  Christian  church  made  up  of  believers, 
the  "  lively  stones  "  (i  Peter,  2.  5),  but  tke  doctrinal  and  practical 
teachings  which  the  teachers  who  succeeded  Paul,  superadded  to 
his  first  teaching ;  not  that  thev  taught  what  was  ^se,  but  their 
teaching  was  subtle  and  speculative  reasoning,  rather  than  solid 
and  simple  truth.  11.  (Isaiah,  28.  16;  Acts,  4.  12  ;  Ephesians,  a 
so.)    For— my  warning  ("take  heed,'*  &c.,  v.  10)  is  as  to  the  su- 
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perttrocture  ("boildeth  tktfeMpon*^  not  as  to  the  fornmd&Ham: 
**  For  other  foundeUiow  can  no* nan  lay,  than  that  which  has  (aU 
r«ady)  been  laid  (by  God)  Jesms  Ctiritt,"  tb«  person,  not  the  mere 
abstract  doctrine  about  Him,  though  the  latter  also  is  included ; 
Jtsus^  GoikSaviou  r  ; .  Christy  M  ESSi  ah  or  Anointbd.  oan  —  a  man 
eon  not  lay  any  other,' since  the  only  one  recognized  by  God  has 
been  already  laid.  12.  Now "f**^ rather,  "But."  The  image  is  that 
of  a  building  on  a  solid  foundationy- and  partly  composed  of  dur- 
able and  precious,  partly  of  perishable  materials.  The  "gold, 
silver,  precious  atones,"  which  all  can  bear  fire  (Revelation,  21. 
18, 19),  are  teackmgsxfSMax  will  'Stand  the  fieiy  test  of  judgment; 
**  wood,  hay,  stubble,"  are  those  which  cannot  stand  it ;  not  posi- 
five  heresy,  for  that  woald  destroy  the  foundation,  but  teaching 
mixed  up  with  hum^n  philosophy  and  Judaism,  curious  rather 
than  useful.  Besides  the /M^^'sfr,  the  superstructure  represents 
also  the  persons  cemented  to  the  Church  by  them,  the  reality  of 
whose  conversion,  through  the  teachers'  instrumentality,  will 
be  tested  at  the  last  day.  Where  there  is  the  least  grain  0^  real 
gold  of  faith,  it  shall  never  be  lost  (i  Peter,  i.  7  ;  Cf.  ch.  4.  la)^ 
On  the  other  hand  the  lightest  sfraw  feeds  the  fire  [Bengbl]  Mat- 
thew, 5.  19.  13.  Every  maa't  work  —  Each  teacher's  supe^tnic* 
ture  on  the  foundation.  M  day — of  the  Lord  (ch.  i.  8; 
Hebrews,  zo.  25 ;  i  Thesaalonians,  5.  4)  The  article  is 
emphatic.  "  The  day,"  i.  <.,.  the  great  day  of  days,  the  long 
expected  day.  deoiaro  it -^  old  English  for  *'  make  it  clear  "  (ch. 
4.  5)-  it  shall  be  revtaled.liy  flfe'^^it  t.  ^.,  ^'everv  man's  work." 
Rather,  " He**  the  Lord,  whose  day  it  is  (2  Tbessalonians,  i.  7.  8). 
Translate  AV.,  ^^  Js  being  nveaied  (the  present  in  the  Creek  implies 
the  certainty  and  nearness  of  the  event,  Revelation,  22.  lo,  20) 
in  fire'*  (Malachi,  3,  2,  3>;  4.  i).  The  Jin  (probably  yF^fwm^'fv 
here,  as  the  gold,  kay,  &c.)  is  not  purgatory  {^1^  Rome  teaches,  t.  r., 
purificatory  and  punitive\  but  probatory^  not  restricted  to  those 
dying  in  *^ venial  sin;"  the  supposed  intermediate  class  between 
those  entering  heaven  at  once  and  those  dying  in  mortal  sin  who 

go  to  hell,  but  universal,  testing  the  godly  and  ungodly  alike  (2 
Corinthians,  5.  10 ;  Cf.  Mark,  9.  49).  This  fire  n  not  till  the  last 
day,  the  supposed  fire  of  purgatory  begins  at  deatk.  The  fire  of 
St.  Paul  is  to  try  the  works,  the  fire  of  purgatory  the /^ryoifx  of 
men.  St.  Paul's  fire  causes  "loss"  to  the  sufl&rers;  Rome's 
purgatory,  great  gain,  viz,,  heaven  at  last  to  those  purged  by  it,  if 
only  it  were  true.  Thus  this  passage,  quoted  by  Rome  for,  is 
altogether  against,  purgatory.  "It  was  not  this  doctrine  that 
gave  rise  to  prayers  for  the  dead  ;  but  the  practice  of  praying  for 
the  dead  (which  crept  in  from  the  affectionate  but  mistaken 
solicitude  of  survivors)  gave  rise  to  the  doctrine."  [Wuatelby.] 
14-  abide — abide  the  testing  fire  (Matthew,  3.  11,  12).    which  be 

bath  built  thereueon  —  which  he  built  on  tke  foundation,  reward  ~ 

wages,  as  a  builaet  1.  e.,  teacher.  His  converts,  built  on  Christ 
the  foundation,  through  his  faithful  teaching,  shall  be  his  "  crown 
of  rejoicing"  (2  Corinthians,  i.  14 ;  Philippians,  2. 16  ;  i  Thessa- 
lonians,  2.  19).  15.  If  •  , .  be  burnt  —  If  any  teacher^ s  work  consist 
of  such  materials  as  the  fire  will  destroy.    [Alfoed.]    eaAr  kNM 
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— i.  r.,  forfeit  the  special  "  reward ;"  not  that  he  shall  lose  salva^ 
tion  (which  is  altogether  ^.freegifi^  tlot  a  **  reward  "  or  wages)  for 
he  remains  still  on  the  foundation  {v.  la  ;  2  John,  8).  «tV6d ;  yet 
•0  at  by  lire  —  rather,  '*  so  as  ihnmgh  fire  '*  (Zechariah,  3.  2  ; 
Amos,  4.  11;  Jude,  23).  "Saved,  y^\.n<^  nn'tAoui^re"  (Romans, 
3.  27).  [Bgngel.]  As  a  builder  whose  building,  not  the  founda- 
tion, is  consumed  by  fire,  escapes,  but  with  the  loss  of  his  work 
[Alpord]  as  the  shipwrecked  merchant,  though  he  has  lost  his 
merchandise  is  saved,  though  having  to  pass  through  the  waves. 
[Bbngel.]  (Malachi,  3.  i,  2;  and  4.  t),  give  the  key  to  explain 
the  imagery.  The  **  Lord  suddenly  coming  to  His  temple"  in 
flaming  *'  fire,'^  all  the  parts  of  the  building  which  will  not  stand 
that  fire  will  be  consumed ;  the  builders  will  escape  with  per- 
sonal salvation,  but  with  the  loss  of  their  work,  through  the  midst 
of  the  conflagration.  [Alf6rd.]  Again,  a  distinction  is  recog- 
nized between  minor  and  fundamental  doctrines  (if  We  regard  the 
superstructure  as  representing  the  docbrines  superadded  to  the 
elementary  essentials) ;  a  man  may  errV^s  to  the  former,  and  yet 
be  saved,  but  not  so  as  to  the  latter  (Cf.  Philippians,  3.  15).  16. 
Know  ye  not —  It  is  no  new  thing  I  tell  you,  in  calling  you  "  God's 
building ;"  ye  know  and  ought  to  remember,  ye  are  the  noblest 
kind  of  building,  "  the  temple  of  God.''  ye — all  Christians  form 
together  one  vast  temple.  The  expression  is  not,  *'  ye  are  tempUsy'* 
but  "ye  are  the  temple'^  collectivelv  and  "  lively  stones'*  (i  Peter, 
2.  5)  individually.  God  .  .  .  Spirit — God's  indwelling  and  that 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  one,  therefore  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God.  No 
literal  "temple"  is  recognized  by  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Christian  church.  The  only  one  is  the  spiritual  temple,  thewhole 
body  of  believing  worshippers  which  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  in 
(ch.  6.  19 ;  John,  4.  23,  24).  The  synagogikt,  not  the  temple,  was 
the  model  of  the  Christian  house  of  worship.  The  temple  was  the 
house  0/  sacrijieet  rzther  than  of  prayer.  Prayers  in  the  temple 
were  silent  and  individual  (Luke,  I.  10 ;  id.  10-13),  not  Joint 
and  public  nor  with  reading  of  Scripture;  as  in  the  synagogue.  The 
temple,  as  the  name  means  (from  a  Greek  root  "  to  dwell "),  was  the 
earthly  dweiiing  place  of  God^  where  alone  He  put  His  name.  The 
synagogue  (as  the  name  meaiis  an  assembly)  was  the  place  for  as- 
sembling men.  God  now,  too,  has  His  earthly  temple,  not  one 
of  wood  and  stone,  but  the  congregation  of  believers,  the  **  living 
stones"  on  the  "spiritual  house."  Believers  are  all  spiritual 
priests  in  it.  Jesus  Christ,  our  High  Priest,  has  the  only  literal 
priesthood  (Malachi,  i.  ii ;  Matthew,  18.  20  ;  i  Peter,  2.  5).  [Vl- 
TRINGA.]  17.  If  any  . . .  defile  .  . .  deetroy — rather,  as  the  Greek 
verb  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  "  destroy  .  . :  destroy.**  God  repays 
in  kind  by  a  righteous  retaliation.  The  destroyer  shall  >  himself 
be  destroyed.  As  temporal  death  wasthe  penalty  of  marring  the 
material  temple  (Leviticus,  16.  2 ;  Daniel,  5.  2 ;  3.  30),  sb  eternal 
death  is  the  penalty  oif  marring  the  spiritual  temple — the  Church. 
TYi^  destroyers  here(«/.  16,  17)  are  distinct  from  the  unwise  or  un- 
skillful builders  (t/.  12,  15);  the  latter  held  fast  the ''foundatioii^' 
\v.  11),  and,  therefore,  though  they  los^  their  work  of  superstruc- 
ture and  the  special  reward,  yet  they  are  themselves  saved.     The 
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destroyers,  on  the  contrary,  assailed  with  false  teaching  the  fona* 
dation,  and  so  subvert  the  temple  itself,  and  shall,  therefore,  be 
destroyed  (see  Not^^  v.  lo).  [Estius  and  Neander.]  I  think 
St.  Paul  passes  here  from  the  teachers  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Church,  who,  by  profession,  are  **  priests  unto  God  "  (Exodus,  19. 
6 ;  I  Peter,  2.  9  ;  Revelation,  x.  6.  As  the  Aaronic  priests  were 
doomed  to  die  if  they  violated  the  old  temple  (Exodus,  28.  43),  so 
any  Christian  who  violates  the  sanctity  of  the  spiritual  temple 
shall  perish  eternally  (Hebrews,  I8. 14 ;  la  26, 31).  Holy  —  invio- 
lable (H abakkuk,  2.  20).  which  tempU  ye  are  —  rather,  *'  the  which 
(f .  ^.,  holy)  are  ye  "  [Alford].  and,  therefore,  want  of  holiness  on 
the  part  of  any  of  you  (or,  as  Estius,  "to  tamper  with  tkt  foutu 
dation  in  teachtHg  you  ")  is  a  violation  of  the  temple,  which  cannot 
be  let  to  pass  with  impunity.  Grotius  supports  English  venicn. 
18.  teeneth — t.  e^  u^  and  is  rtgarded  by  himself  and  others.  wIm 
Ir  thl8  world — wise  in  mere  worldly  wisdom  (ch.  i.  20).  let  him 
iMOOaie  a  fool  —  by  receiving  the  gospel  in  its  unworldly  simplic- 
ity, and  so  becoming  a  foMin  the  worUts  sight,  [Alford.]  Let  him 
no  longer  think  himself  wise^  but  seek  the  true  wisdom  from  God, 
bringing  his  understanding  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  faith. 
TESTIUS.]  19.  with  God  —  in  the  Judgment  of  God.  it  io  wrlttOR  — 
(in  Job,  5. 13.)  The  formula  of  quoting  Scripture  used  here  estab- 
lishes the  canonicity  of  Job.  He  taketh . . .  wiee  In . . .  own  craftlneee 
— proving  the  foolishness*'  of  the  world's  wisdom,  since  it  is 
made  by  God  the  very  snare  to  catch  those  who  think  themselves 
so  wise.  ZiV.,  He  who  takethy  <Sr*f.,  the  whole  of  the  sentence  not 
being  quoted,  but  only  the  part  which  suited  St.  Paul's  purpose. 
2a  Quotation  from  Psalm  94.  11.  There  it  is  of  men;  here  it  is 
"  of  the  wise."  St.  Paul,  by  inspiration,  states  the  class  of  men 
whose  "  thoughts "  (or  rather,  "  reasonings,"  as  suits  the  Creek 
and  the  sense  of  the  context)  the  Spirit  designated  in  the  Psalm, 
"  vanity,"  tw.,  the  "  proud  "  (v,  2)  and  worldly-wise,  whom  God 
in  verse  8  calls  "  fools,"  though  (hey  "  boast  themselves  '*  of  their 
wisdom  in  pushing  their  interests  (v.  4).  21.  Let  no  man  Qlory  In 
men  —  resuming  the  subject  from  v,  4  ;  Cf.  ch.  1. 12,  and  31,  where 
the  true  object  of  glorying  is  stated  :  "  he  that  glorieth  let  him 
glory  in  the  Lord.  Also  ch.  4.  6,  "  That  no  one  of  you  be  puffed 
up  for  one  against  another."  For  all  tbingo — not  only  ali men. 
For  you  to  glory  thus  in  men  is  lowering  yourselves  from  your 
high  position  as  heirs  of  all  things.  AH  men  (including  your 
teachers)  belong  to  Christ,  and,  therefore,  to  you,  by  your 
union  with  Him,  He  makes  them  and  all  things  work  together 
for  your  good  (Romans,  8.  28)..  Ye  are  not  for  the  sake  of  them, 
but  they  for  the  sake  of  you  (2  Corinthians,  4. 5,  15).  They  belong 
to  you,  not  you  to  them.  22.  Enumeration  oif  some  of  the  *'all 
things."  The  teachers,  in  whom  they  gloried  he  put  first  (ch. 
I.  12).  He  omits  after  "Cephas"  or  Christ (io  whom  exclnsivelv 
some  at  Corinth  [ch.i.  12]  professed  to  belong);  but,  instead, 
substitutes  "  ye  are  Christ's  "  (t/.  23).  world  ...  life  .. .  death . . . 
thinie  pretent . . .  thlnge  to  OOme  — not  only  shall  they  not  **  sep- 
arate you  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ"  (Romans,  8.  38,  39),  but 
they  "  all  are  YOurs,"  i,  r.,  are  for  you  (Romans,  8.  28),  and  belong 
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to^yofi.fati  they  belong  to  Christ  your  Head  (Hebrews,  t.  a)«' 
Mnm  |ire«eilt  — "things  actually  present."  [ALFORp.]  2^  ye 
art  Chriit't  —  not  PauFs,  or  ApoUos\  or  Cephas'  (ch.  11.  3  ;  Mat* 
thewi  23..  8-10).  **  NeHber  be  ye  called  masters ;  for  one  is  your 
Master,  even  Christ  *' (Romans,  14.  6).  Not  roerelv  a  particular 
section  of  you,  but  ye  all  are  Christ's  (ch.  i.  12).  Qhrlst  is  Qod*t 
— '(ch.  II.  3)«  God  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all,  even  of  Christ,  His 
coequal  Son  (ch.  15.  28 ;  Philippians,  2.  6-1 1). 

CHAPTER  IV. 

1-21.  True  vikw  op  Ministers  :  The  Judgment  is  not  to  be 
Forestalled  :  Meanwhile  the  Apostles'  low  state  Contrasts 
WITH  the  Corinthians'  Party-pride,  not  that  St.  Paul  would 

SHAMS  THEMt  BUT  AS  A  FATHER  WARN  THEM  ;  FOR  WHICH   END  HB 

SENT  Timothy,  and  will  soon  comb  himself,  i.  aeooBSt ...  as 
^Paul  and  A  polios,  millisters  of  Christ  — not  heads  of  the 
Church  in  whom  ye  are  severally  to  glonr(ch.  i.  12);  the  head- 
ship belongs  to  Christ  alone ;  we  are  but  His  servants  ministering 
to  you  (ch.  1. 13 ;  3.  5,  22).  stswards—* (Luke,  12.  42  ;  i  Peter,  4. 
xo).  Not  the  depositories  of  grace,  but  dispensers  of  it  ("rightly 
dividing "  or  di^ennng  it\  so  far  as  God  gives  us  it,  to  others. 
The  Cbaaan,  or  ovtr^t-er^  in  the  synagogue  answered  to  (he  Hshop 
or  **  angel "  of  the  Church,  who  callMl  seven  of  the  synagogue  to 
read  the  law  every  Sabbath,  and  oversaw  them.  The  Parnasin  of 
the  synagogue,  like  the  ancient  "  deacon "  of  the  Church,  took 
care  of  the  poor  (Acts,  6),  and  subsequently  preached  in  subor- 
dination to  the  pre&b}^^  or  bishops,  as  Stephen  and  Philip  did. 
The  church  is  not  the  appendage  to  the  priesthood  ;  but  the  min« 
ister  is  the  steward  of  God  to  the  church.  Man  shrinks  from  too 
close  contact  with  God,  hence  he  willingly  puts  a  priesthood 
between,  and  woald  serre  God  by  deputy.  The  Pagan  (like  the 
modem  Romish)  priest,  was  rather  to  conceal  than  to  explain 
"  the  mysteries  of  God."  The  minister's  office  is  to  "  preach " 
(Hi.^  proclaim  as  a  hirald^  Matthew,  10.  27)  the  deep  truths  of  God 
("  mysteries,"  heavenly  truths,  onhr  known  by  revelation),  so  far  as 
they  have  been  revealed,  and  so  far  as  his  hearers  are  disposed  to 
receive  them.  Josephus  says,  the  Jewish  religion  made  known  to 
all  the  people  the  mysteries  of  their  religion,  while  the  Pagans  con* 
cealed  from  all  but  the  '*  initiated  "  few,  the  mysteries  of  theirs.  3. 
Moresver^The  oldest  MSS.  read,  '*  Moreover  here"  (i.  ^'.,  en 
earth).  The  contrast  thus  is  between  man's  usage  as  to  stewards 
i^.  3),  afid  God^s  way  {y,  3).  Though  here  below,  in  the  ease  of 
stewards^  inquiry  is  made^  that  one  may  be  found  (1.  ^.,  proved  to  be) 
faithful;  yet  God's  steward  awaits  no  such  judgment  of  man,  in 
man's  day,  bat  the  Lord's  judgment  in  His  great  day.  Another 
argument  against  the  Corinthians  for  their  partial  preferences  of 
certain  teachers  for  their  gifts  ;  whereas  what  God  requires  in  His 
stewards  \%  faithfuhust  (i  Samuel,  3.  20 ;  Hebrews,  3.  5  ;  Margiii)\ 
•s  indeed  is  required  in  earthlv  stewards,  but  with  this  difference 

tt^  3X  that  God's  stewards  await  not  man's  judgment  to  xs^X  theoA) 
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bat  the  testing  which  shall  be  in  the  day  of  the  Lord.  S.  It  la  a  ViTV 
anall  thiafl  -^  lit,  '*  it  amounts  to  a  very  small  matter  f  BOt  that! 
despise  your  judgment,  but  as  compared  with  God's»  it  almett 
comes  to  nothing,  iadfed  ...  of  HMIl'a  Jadraeilt  — /r^^  "man's 
day,'*  contrasted  witn  the  day  (ch.  3.  13)  of  the  Lord  (v.  5 ;  l 
Tnessalonians,  5.  4).  "The  day  of  man"  is  here  put  before  us 
as  Kpenoft,  [Wahl.]  All  days  previous  to  the  dxy^oi  the  Lord 
are  marCs  days.  £me!sti  tratulates  the  thrice  recurring  Greek  for 
judged . .  Jud^e . .  .judgeth  {v.  4),  thus :  To  roe  for  my  part  (though 
capable  of  being  found  faithful)  it  is  a  very  small  matter  that  I 
should  be  approved  of  by  man's  judgment ;  yea,  I  do  not  even  at- 
sume  the  right  of  judgment  and  approving  myselj:  —  but  He  that  has 
the  right,  and  is  abi§  to  j  udge  oii  my  case  (the  Di  judicatory,  is  the  Lord. 

4.  by  WUfh^f^-- translate,  "  I  am  conscious  to  myself  of  no  ministe- 
rial unfaithfulness."  Bengkl  explains  the  Geeek  compoimd,  "  to  de» 
cide  in  judgment  on  one  in  relation  to  others,'*  not  simply  to  judge, 
an  I  not  horoby  JuatUlod  —  Therefore  conscience  is  not  an  infal'* 
lible  guide.  St.  Paul  did  not  consider  his  so.  This  verse  is 
directly  against  the  judicial  power  claimed  by  the  priests  of  Rome. 

5.  Disproving  the  judicial  power  claimed  by  the   Romish  priest* 

hood  in  the  confessional.    Tboroforo  —  as  the  Lord  is  the  sole 

Decider  or  Diiudicator.     iiidgo^'not  the  same  Greek  vrotd  as  in 

V,  3,  4,  where  the  meaning  is  to  approve  of  or  decide  on,  the  merits 

of  one's  case.     Here  all  judgments  in  general  are  forbidden,  which 

would  on  our  part  presumptuously  fovestall  God's  prerogative  of 

final  judgment.     Lord  —  Jesus  Christ,  whose  *'  ministers  "  we  are 

(v.  i),  and  who  is  to  be  the  judge  (John,  s-  22,  27  ;.  Acts,  10.  42 ; 

17.  31).    manifost. ..  hoarta— our  judgments  now  (as  those  of 

the  Corinthians  respecting  their  teachers)  §re  necessariiy  defective, 

as  we  only  see  the  outward  act,  we  cannot  see  the  moiives  of 

"  hearts."    "  Faithfulness  "  (v.  2)  will  hereby  be  estimated,  and  the 

**  Lord  "will  "justify,"  or  the  reverse  {v,  4),  according  to  the  state 

of  the  heart,   then  shall  evary  man -have  pralaa-<-(ch.  3-  8;  i 

Samuel,  26.  23  ;  Matthew,  25. 21, 23,  28.)    Ra&ier,  **  his  due  praise," 

not  exaggerated  praise,  such  as  the  Corinthians  heaped  onfivour- 

ite  teachers  ;  "the  praise"  (so  the  GrYtk)  due  for  acts  estimated 

by  the  motives.     "  Then  ;"  not  before ;  therefore  wait  till  then 

(James,  5.  7).    6.  And  —  "  Now,"  marking  transition.    In  a  iottre 

tranaforred  to  niyaelf'-<i.  e.,  I  have  represented  under  the  persons 

of  Apollos  and  myself  what  really  holds  good  of  ail  teachers, 

making  us  two  a  figure  or  type  of  all  the  others.    I  have  mentioned 

us  two,  whose  names  have  been  used  as  a  party  cry ;  bvi  undat 

our  names  I  mean  others  to  be  understood,  whom  1  do  ttot  namej 

in  order  not  to  shame  you.    [EsTius.]    not  to  think,  liO.  —  the 

best  MSS.  omit  "think."     Translate,  **That  in  us  (as  your  ex- 

ample)ye  might  learn  (this),  .not  (to  go)  beyond  what  is  written.'* 

Revere'the  stlenee  of  holy  writ,  as  much  as  its  dedamUcns  ;  so  yon 

will  less  dogmatise  on  what  is  not  expressly  revealed  (Deoter* 

enemy,- 99.  29).    pufTed  np  for  ano—  vi%^  "  for  one  (favourite  min* 

ister)  against  another."    The  Greek  indicative  implies,  "Tliat ye 

be  not  puffed  up  as  yb  are."    7.  Translate^  "  Who  distidgnisheth 

thee  (abore  another)?"  not  thyself  but  God.    alary  aO-if  tlMII  baial 
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*Mt  rMtlvwl  ll~^as  if  it  xvtis  to  cKysetf,  iM>t  isfs  God,  tb^  6we6i^chb 
' receiving  of  it.  8.  Irony.  Ttxmstate,  ''  Already  y^  al^  fifi^d '  fW 
(irith  spiritual  food),  ainady  ye  are  ridbrye  have  seated  yourselves 
upon  your  throne  as  kings,  without  us/'  'The  emphasis  fs  on 
'^already''  and  "without  us  ;*'  ye  act  as  if  ye  needed  no  more  to 
'*  hanger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,"  and  as  if  already  ye  Had 
reached  the  "  Icingdom  "  for  which  Christians  have  to  strive  irad 
Suffer.'  Ye  ar^tfO'puffed  up  with  your  favourite  teachers' and  voilr 
own  fancied  spiritual  attainments  in  knowledge  thtough  them, 
4hary^'f0ltl  like  those  "filled  full"  at  a  feast,  tor  as  a  "  rich  "man 
priding  himself  in  his  riches ;  so  y  feeWe^an  now  do  *'  without 
»s,'*  your  first  spiritual  fathers  (v,  15).  They  foigot  that  before  the 
"  kingdom  "  and  the  ^  ftUlness  of  joy/'  at  the  marriage  feas^  of  the 
Lamb,  must  come  the  cross,  and  suffering/ to  every  true  beliei^er 
(2  Timotliy,  2.  5,  11,  is).  Thev  i#ere  like  thd'  self-complacent  La- 
odiceans  (Revelation.  s<  17 ;  Cf.  Hosea,  12.  8);  Temporal  fullness 
and  riches  doubtless  tended  in  some  cases  1^  Corinth,  to  generate 
this  spiritual  self-sufficiency ;  the  contrast  to  the  ap0stle*s  literal 
"hungerand  thirst "  (v.  11)  proves  this.  I  WOtfId . . .  y6  did  r«f{(tl^ 
translate,  *'I  would,  indeed^  Uc„  I  would  truly  it  were  so,  and  that 
your  kingdom  had  really  begun,  thttt  we  also  m\^\  reign  WfthJ(6(f 
— (2  Corinthians,  12. 14).  "  I  seek  not  yours,  but  yoo/'  Your^r- 
itual  prosperity  would  redound  to  that  of  AS,  your  fathers  in 
Christ  (ch.  ^.  23).  When  yoti  reach  the  kingdom,  you  shall  be  our 
"  crown-.of  rejoicing,  in  the  presence  of  oiir  Lord  Jesus  '*  (x  l*hes. 
salonians,  2.  19).  9.  For -^Assigning  the  reason  for  desiring  that 
the  "  reign  "  of  himself  and  his  fellow^postles  with  the  CoriAthians 
were  come,  vts.,  the  present  afllictions  of  the  former.  I  think  -^ 
The  Corinthians  (ch.  3. 18)  "  seemed  "*  to  {Jit,  as  here,  "  thought^ 
themselves  "  wise  in  this  world.'*  St.  Paul,  in  contrast,  ''tl^inks* 
that  God  had  sent  forth  him  and  his  fellow^mifirsters  "  last,"  i,  ^., 
the  lowest  in  this  world.  The  apostles  fared  worse  than  even  the 
prophets  who,  <lMuglr  sbMtotimes  afflicted,  were  often  honoured 
(2  Kings,  t.  io>{  5*  9 ;  8.  9.  12).  set  firth — As  a  spectacle  or  gaz- 
ingstock.  US  the  ftpostleo -^  St.  Paul  includes  ApoHos  with  the 
apostles,  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  word  (so  Romans,  16.  7 :  2 
Coriothianst S.  23;  Greek  for  "  messengers"  apostles),  as  it  wor^ 
appointed  to  dealll — As  criminals  condemned  to  die.  madO  a 
SpOOtaolO'— /iV.,g  tkeatrUal  spectacle.  So  ihe  Greek,  \n  Hebrewil» 
10.  53,  ■"  made  a  gatingstoek  by  reproaches  and  aflflictions.  **  Criny- 
iaals  "  condemned  to  die,"  in  St.  Paul's  time,  were  exhibited  as  a 
gaaingstock  to^amuse  the  populace  in  the  amphitheatre.  They  were 
"  set  fonh  last "  in  the  show,  to  fight  with  wild  beasts.  This  explains 
the  imaffeiy  of  St.  Paol  here.  (Cf.  Tertullian,  de  Pudieitia,  ch.  14). 
the  WOrid^-To  thiir  wliole  world,  including  "both  angels  and 
men;**  "the  whole  family  in  Heaven  and  earth'*  (Ephesians, 
3.  is).  As  Jesos  was  **8een  of  angels"  (i  Timothy,  3.  16),  so  His 
followers  are  a  spectacle  to  the  holy  angels  who  take  a  deep  inter- 
est in  all  the  'progressive  steps  of  redemption  (Ephesians,  3.  10; 
X  Peter,  I.  12).  St.  Paul  tacitly  implies  that,  though  "last"  and 
lowest'in  the  world's  judgment,  Christ's  servants  are  deemed  by 
angsl^  a  speeoicle  worthy  of  their  most  intense  regard.  [Chry* 
8OSTOIC.]  However,  since  **  the  world  "is  a  comprehensive  ex- 
pressio     and  is  applied  in  this  epistle  to  the  evil  especially  (ch. 
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l.:37«  aft),  «ad  since  the  spectators  (in  the  imace  dtawn  Cran  the 
amphitheaisr)  gaze  at  the  show  with  savage  delight,  rather  than 
sympathy  for  the  sufferers.  I  think  Ai?</ angels  are  included,  besides 
goad  angels.  EsTius  makes  the  had  alone  to  be  meant.  But  the 
generality  of  the  term  *' angels/'  and  its  frequent  use  in  a  good 
sense  as  well  (as  Ephesians,  3.  lo ;  i  Peter»  i.  is),  incline  me  to  in- 
cfude  good  as  well  as  had  angels,  though,  for  the  reasons  stated 
above,  the  bad  may  be  principally  meant.  10.  irony  — How  much 
joixx  \Qi  (sudsing  it  real)  \s  to  be  envied  and  ours  to  be  pitied. 
Tools --(ch.  I.  ai;  3.  18;  Cf.  Acts,  17.  iS;  36.  34).  for  Chrisfo 
0ak6.  ^ .  in  Christ TT Our  connection  with  Christ  only  entails  on 
us  the  lowest  ignomiuy,  ** on  account  op,'*  or,  "for  the  saks 
OF'VHim,  as  "  fools ;"  yours  gives  you  full  fellowship  in  Him  as 
"*  ^ise ' '  (i.  ^.,  suppositag^^QU  really  are  all  yon  sum,  ch.  3.  18).  WO .  • . 
IViak... ye... strong -^(ch.  a.  a;  3  Corinthians,  13.  9).  WO... 
despised  —  (3  Corinthians,  lo.  10),  because  of  our  "  weakness^" 
and  our  not  using  worldly  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  on  account 
of  which  ye  Corinthians  and  your  teachers  are  (seemingly)  so 
''lionourable."  Contrast  with  "despised"  the  "ye  (Galatiamf) 
despised  not  my  temptation... in  my  flesh."  ix.  (a  Corinthians, 
JiC.  93-37.)  naiked--i.  e,,  inefficiently  clad  (Romans,  8.  35). 
Iiulfoted  —  As  a  slave  (i  Peter,  2,  30),  the  reverse  of  the  state  of  the 
Corinthians,  "  reigning  Aings  "  (Acts,  33.  3)l  So  Paul's  master  be- 
fore him  was  "  buifeted  "  as  a  slavei  when  abomt  to  die  a  slave's 

death  (Matthew,  a6. 67).    la.  Workin|  with  our  own  hands— vu., 

"  even  unto  this  present  hour  **{v.  1 1).  This  ts  net  stated  in  the  nar- 
rative  of  St.  Paul's  proceedings  atEpkesUs^  from  which  City  he  wrote 
this  epistle  (though  it  is  expressly  stated  of  him  at  Corinth^  Ci 
Acts,  18.  3,  &c.,  and  19).  But  in  his  address  to  the  Ephestan 
elders  at  Miletus  (Acts,  30.  34),  he  says:  "Ye,  yourselves,  know 
that  these  hands  have  ministered  unto  my  necessities,"  &c«  The 
undesignedness  of  the  coincidence  thus  indirectly  brought  out  is 
incompatible  with  forgery.  13.  defMOd,  WO  OOtroat— fois.,  God 
for  our  defamers  as  Christ  enjoined  (Matthew,  5. 10, 44).  [G&oritxs.] 
We  reply  gently.  [Estius.]  filth — "  The  refuse,"  [Gonybkak& 6, 
Howson],  the  sweepings  or  rubbish  thrown  out  after  a  cleaning, 
of  all  things— not  of  the  "world"  only.  14.  wom— rather, 
"admonish"  as  a  father  uses  "admonition"  4e^  "beloved  sons," 
not  provol^^ng  them  to  wrath  (Ephesians,  6.  4).  The  ConnthiaDi 
might  well  be  "ashamed"  at  the  disparity  of  state  between  the 
father,  St.  Paul,  and  his  spiritual  children  themselves.  15.  tOi 
thousand — implying  that  the  Corinthians  had  more  of  them  than 
jwas  desirable.  instmctor$^~/»/t^J  who  had  the  Care  of  rearing, 
but  had  not  the  rights  or  peculiar  affection  <  of  the  father,  who 
alone  had  begotten  them  spiritually,  in  Christ-^  St.  Paul  admits 
that  these  "  instructors  *'  were  not  mere  legalists,  but  evangelical 
teachers.  He  uses,  however,  a  stronger  phrase  of  himself  in 
begetting  them  spiritually,  "  In.  Christ  Jesus,"  implying  both  the 
Saviour's  office  and  person*  As  Paul  was  the  means  of  spiritually 
regenerating  them,  and  yet  "  baptized  none  of  them  save  Crispus, 
Gains,  and  the  household  of  Stephanas,"  regeneration,  cannot  be 
inseoarably  in  and  by  baptism  (ch.  1. 14-17).     16.  N  yO  fWtoWOfl 
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of  MO-— iSi^.,  imiiaiorsy  vit^  in  my  ways,  which  be  in  Christ  (v,  17 ; 
ch.  II.  i),  not  in  my  crcifses  (v.  8-13;  Acts,  26.  29;  Galatians, 
4. 12).  17.  For  thio  oanoe  —  that  ye  may  the  better  "  be  followers 
of  me"  (v.  16)  throng^  his  admonitions,  oeilt  • . .  TiaotbOiO— 
(ch.  16. 10 ;  Acts,  19.  21,  22^    "  Paul  purposed  . . .  when  he  had 

Sassed  through  Macedonia  and  Ackaia,  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  So 
e  sent  into  Macedonia,  Timotheus  and  Erastus.*'  Here  it  is  not 
expressly  said  he  sent  Timothy  into  Achaia  (of  which  Corinth  was. 
capital),  but  it  is  implied^  for  he  sent  him  with  Erastus  before  kim^ 
As  he,  therefore,  purposed  to  go  into  Achaia  himself,  there  is 
every  probability  they  were  to  go  thither  ad  so.  They  are  said  only 
to  have  been  sent  into  Macedonia^  because  it  was  the  country  to 
which  they  went  immediately  from  Ephesus.  The  undesigned ness 
of  the  coincidence  establishes  the  genuineness  of  both  the  epistle 
and  the  historr.  In  both,  Timothy's  journey  is  closely  connected 
with  St.  Paul  s  own  (Cf.  v.  19).  Erastus  is  not  specified  in  the 
epistle,  probably  because  it  was  Timothy  who  was  charged  with 
St.  Paul's  orders,  and,  possibly  Erastus  was  a  Corinthian,  who, 
in  accompanjring  Timothy,  was  only  returning  home.  The  seem- 
ing discrepancy,  at  least,  shows  that  the  passages  were  not  taken 
from  one  another.  [Palsy's  Horm  FauUna^  oon — «.  ^.,  con- 
verted by  me  (Cf.  v,  14.  15 ;  Acts,  14.  6.  7  ;  with  16.  i,  2 ;  i 
Timothy,  i.  2,  18 ;  2  Timothy,  i.  2).  Translate,  "  My  son,  be- 
loved and  faithful  in  the  Lord."  bring  yott  loto  romeiibraiioo  -* 
Timothy,  from  his  spiritual  connection  with  St.  Paul,  as  converted 
by  him,  was  best  suited  to  remind  them  of  the  apostle's  walk  and 
teaching  (2  Timothy,  .5.  loX  which  they,  in  some  respects,  though 
not  altogether  (ch.  11.  2>,had  forgotten.  08  I  tOOOh  ...  Ill  overy 
Oboroh — an  argument  impl^nikg  that  what  the  Spirit  directed  St. 
Paul  to  teach  "every  where"  else,  must  be  necessary  at  Corinth 

also  (ch.  7.  17).    18.  SooM . . .  ao  though  I  woold  not  oomo—  he 

guards  against  some  misconstruing  (as  by  the  Spirit  he  foresees 
they  will,  when  his  letter  shall  have  arrived),  his  sending  Timothy, 
"as  though"  he  "would  not  come"  (or  "were  not'  coming '*) 
himself.  A  puffed  up  spirit  was  the  besetting  sin  of  the 
Corinthians  (Cf.  ch.  i.  11;  5.  2).  19.  Al^ord  transtaUs, 
"But  come  I  will ;"  an  emphatical  negation  of  their  supposition 
(v.  18).  shortly*- after  Pentecost  (ch.  16.  8).  if  thO  LontWlll— 
a  wise  proviso  (James,  4.  15).  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able 
XO  go  as  soon  as  he  intended,  aod  will  know — takexognizance  of. 
but  the  power  -^  I  care  not  for  their  hi^h  sounding  "  speech,"  "  but " 
what  I  desire  to  know  is  "  their  power,"  whether  they  be  really 
powerful  in  the  Spirit  or  not.  The  predominant  feature  of  Gre* 
cian  character,  a  love  for  power  of  disamrsey  rather  than  that  of 
ffodliness,  showed  itself  at  Corinth.  20.  kingdom  of  Qod  Is  not 
III  word — translate,  as  in  v.  19,  to  which  the  reference  is  "speech." 
Not  empty  "speeches," bnt  the  manifest  " power"  of  the  Spirit  at- 
tests the  presence  of  "  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (the  reisjt  of-  the  gos^ 
pel  spiritually),  in  a  church  or  in  an  individual  (Cf.  en.  0.  i,  4 ; 
Z  Thessalonians,  i  $)•  21.  with  t  rod  or  in  love — iho  Greek  prepo- 
sition is  used  in  both  clauses ;  must  I  come  in  displeasure  to  ex- 
erotoethe  rod^ox  in  love  and  the  spirit  of  meekness  (Isaiah^  zi.  4 ; 
8  Corinthians,  13.  3)  ? 
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CHAPTER  V. 

N3«  The  Incbstuous  Person  at  Corinth  :  The  CoRniTHiAits 
Reproved  for  Connivance,  and  warned  to  Purge  out  the 
Bad  Leaven.  Qualification  of  kis  Former  Command  as  to 
Association  with  Sinners  of  the  World,  i.  OMinoaly  — 
rather,  **  actually.**  [Alford.]  Absolutely.  [Bbngel.]  **  It  is 
reported,"  implies  that  the  Covinthians;  though  they  **  wrote"  (ch. 
7.  i)  to  St.  Paul  on  other  points,  jfave  him  no  information  on  those 
things  which  bore  against  themselves.  These  latter  matters  reached 
the  apostle  indirectly  (ch.  i.  11).  SO  miloh  as  namsd  — ^The  oldest 
MSS  and  authorities  omit "  named  ?  **  "  Fornication  of  such  a  gross 
kind  as  <exists)  not  even  among  the  heathen,  so  that  one  (of 
you)  hath  (in  concubinage)  his  father's  wife,*'  u  f,,  his  step-mother, 
while  his  father  is  still  alive  (2  Corinthians,  7.  13;  Cf.  Leviticus, 
ift.  8X  She  was,  perhaps,  a  heathen,  for  which  reason  he  does  not 
direct  his  rebuke  against  her  (Cf.  v.  12,  13).  Alford  thinks 
"  have  **  means  Aave  in  marriage ;  but  the  connection  is  called 
"  fornication,"  and  neither  Christian  nor  Gentile  law  would  have 
sanctioned  such  a  marrta^y  however  Corinth's  notorious  profli- 
gacy might  wink  at  the  concubinage.  2.  pHtfBd  vp  —  with  your 
own  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  the  eloquence  of  yoar  favourite 
teachers,  at  a  time  when  ye  ought  to  be  "mourning"  Rt  the  scan- 
dal caused  to  religion  by  the  incest.  Paul  moum^  because  they 
did  not  mourn  (2  Corinthians,  2.  4).  We  ought  to  mourn  over  the 
transgressions  of  others,  and  repent  of  oar  own  (2  Corinthians^ 
12.  31).   .[Bengel.]    that  —  ye  have  not  felt  such  mourning  as 

MTould  lead  to  the  result  that,  &c.   taksa  away  from  aaiong  yoo — 

by  excommunication.  The  incestuous  person  was  hereby  brought 
to  bitter  repeotance,  in  the  interval  between  sending  of  the  first 
and  second  epistles  (2  Corinthians,  2. 5-10).  Excommunication  in 
the  Christian  church  corresponded  to  that  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, in  there  being  a  lighter  and  heavier  form ;  the  latter  an 
utter  separation  from  church-fellowship  and  the  Lord's  house,  the 
former  exclusion  from  the  Lord's  supper  only,  but  not  from  church. 

3.  asabsant  — The  best  BfSS.  read,  "  being  absent."  prosoiltia 
Spirit— (2  Kings,  5.  26;  Colossians,  3.  5).  SO  dOM  —  rather, 
"  perpetrated,"  as  the  Greek  word  here  is  stronger  than  that  for 
'*  done  "  in  v,  2.    "  So,"  1.  ej%  so  scandalously,  while  called  a  brother. 

4.  In  ths  nana  of  our  Lord  Josas  Christ— By  His  authority  and 

as  representing  His  person  and  will  (2  Corinthians,  2.  10).  Join 
this  with  "  to  deliver  such  a  one  unto  Satan  "  (v,  5).  The  clause, 
"  When  ye  have  been  gathered  together,  and  my  Spirit  (wherein  i 
am  '  present,'  though  *  absent  in  body,*  v.  3)  with  the  power  of  our 
Lord  Jesus,"  stands  in  a  parenthesis  between.  .Paul,  speaking  of 
himself,  uses  the  word  "Spirit;"  of  Christ,  ** power."  Chnst*s 
power  was  promised  to  be  present  with  His  church  ** gathered 
together  in  His  name "  (Matthew,  t8,  i8-30) ;  and  here  St.  Paui 
by  inspiration,  gives  a  special  promise  of  bis  apostolic  spirit, 
which,  in  such  cases»  was  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  rati- 
fying their  decree  passed  according  to  his  jmfgmgnt  ("I  havo 
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jodged/*  V.  3),  as  though  he  were  present  in.  person  (John, 
90.  ai-33;  a  Corinthians,  13.  3-10).  This  power  of  infallible 
judgment  was  limited  to  the  apostles;  for  the^  alone  had  the 
power  of  working  miracles  as  their  credentials  to  attest  their 
infallibility.  Their  successors,  to  establish  their  claim  to  the  lat- 
ter, must  produce  the  former  (2  Corinthians,  12.  13).  Even  the 
apostles  in  ordinary  cases,  and  where  not  specially  and  consciously 
inspired,  were  fallible*  (Acts,  8.  13,  33 ;  Galatians,  3.  11-14)^  5. 
Beside  excommunication  (which  the  Corinthians  themselves  had 
the  power  of)  St.  Paiil  delegates  here  to  the  Corinthian  church 
his  own  special  power  as  an  apostle,  of  inflicting  corporeal  disease 
or  death  in  punishment  for  sin  ("  to  deliver  to  Satan  such  an  one,'* 
u  /.,  so  heinous  a  sinner).  For  instances  of  this  power,  see  Acts, 
5.  i-ii ;  13.  II ;  I  Timothy,  i.  20.  As  Satan  receives  power  at 
times  to  try  the  godly,  as  Job  (Job,  3. 4-7)  and  Paul  (3  Corinthians, 
13.  7  ;  Cf.  also  as  to  Peter,  Luke,  33.  31),  much  more  the  ungodly. 
Satan,  the  "  accuser  of  the  brethren  "  (Rev.  13.  10),  and  the  "adver- 
sary" (i  Peter,  5.  8),  demands  the  sinner  for  punishment  on 
account  of  sin  (Zechariah,  3.  i).  When  God  lets  Satan  have  his 
way.  He  is  said  to  **  deliver  the  sinner  unto  Satan  "  (Cf.  Psalm  109. 
6).  Here  it  is  not  finally ;  but  for  the  affliction  of  the  body  with 
disease,  and  even  deaik  (ch.  xi.  dO,'33),  so  as  to  destroy  JUshiy  lust» 
He  does  not  say, "  for  the  desti^uction  of  the  body^**  tot  it  shall 
share  in  redemption  (Romans,  8.  33);  but  of  the  corrupt  "flesh" 
irhich  "cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  the  lusts  of 
which  had  prompted  this  ofiender  to  incest  (Romans,  7.  5 ;  8.  9, 
10).  The  "destruction  of  the  flesh"  answers  to  "mortify  the 
deeds  of  the  body"  (Romans,  8.  13),  only  that  the  latter  is  done  by 
one's  self,  the  former  is  effected  by  chastisement  from  God  (Cf.  i 
Peter,  4.  6).  the  spirit . . .  saved  —  the  spiritual  part  of  man,  in 
the  believer  the  organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  temporary  afflic- 
tion often  leads  to  permanent  salvation.  (Psalm  83. 16).  6.  Your 
glorying  in  your  own  attainments  and  those  of  your  favourite 
teachers  (ch.  3.  21 ;  4.  19  ;  5.  3),  while  all  the  while  ye  connive  at 

such  a  scandal,  is  quite  unseemly,   a  little  fteaven  leaveneth  .  . . 

whole  lump  —  (Galatians,  5.  9),  n's.,  with  present  complicity  in  the 
guilt,  and  the  danger  of  future  contagion  (ch.  15.  33 ;  3  Timothy, 
3.  17).  7i  eld  leaven  —  The  remnant  of  the  "  old  "  (Ephesians,  4. 
33-34)  heathenish  and  natural  corruption.  The  image  is  taken 
from  the  extreme  care  of  the  Jews>  in  searching  every  corner  of 
their  houses,  and  "  purging  out "  every  particle  of  leaven  from  the 
time  of  killing  the  lamb  before  the  Passover  (Deuteronomy,  16.  3, 
4).  So  Christians  are  continually  to  search  and  purify  their  hearts 
(Psalm  139.  33,  24).  as  ye  are  ueleavened — normally,  and  as  far 
as  your  Christian  calling  is  concerned,  free  from  the  leaven  of  sin 
and  death  (ch.  6.  11).  St.  Paul  often  grounds  exhortations,  on 
the  assumption  of  Christian  professors'  normal  state  as  realized 
(Romans,  6.  3,  4).  .[Alford.]  Regarding  the  Corinthian  church 
as  the  Passover  "  unleavened  lump  "  or  mass,  he  entreats  them  to 
correspond  in  fact  with  this  their  normal  state.  ''For  Christ  our 
Passover  (Exodus,  12.  5-1 1,  21-33;  John,  i.  29)  has  been  (Enfiiskf 
Version, '  is ')  sacrificed  for  us,"  i,  e,,  as  the  Jews  began  the  days  of 
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ttnleaveiied  bread  with  the  flaying  of  the  Passover  lamb,  so,  Christ 
Ottr  Passover  having  been  already  slaim^  let  there  be  no  leaven  of  evil 
m  you  who  are  the  **  unleavened  lump."  Doubtless  he  alludes  to 
the  Passover  which  had  been  two  or  three  weeks  before  kept  by 
the  Jewish  Christians  (ch.  i6.  8) ;  the  Gentile  Christians  prob- 
ably also  refraining  from  leavened  bread  at  the  love  feasts. 
Thus  the  Jewish  Passover  naturally  gave  place  to  our  Christian 
Easter.  The  time,  however,  of  keeping  feast  (metaphorical :  t.  e,^ 
leading  the  Christian  Ufe^of  joy  in  Christ's  finished  work,  Cf. 
Proverbs,  15.  15)  among  us  Christians,  corresponding  to  the 
Jewish  Passover,  is  not  limited,  as  the  latter,  to  one  season,  but 
is  ALL  our  time:  for  the  transcendent  benefits  of  the  once  for 
all  completed  sacrifice  of  our  Passover  Lamb  extends  to  all  the 
time  of  our  lives  and  of  this  Christian  dispensation ;  in  no 
part  of  our  time  is  the  leaven  of  evil  to  be  admitted.  "  For  even  ;** 
an  additional  reason,  besides  that  in  v.  6,  and  a  more  cogent  one 
for  purging  out  every  leaven  of  evil,  ns.,  that  Christ  has  been 
already  sacrified,  whereas  the  old  leaven  is  yet  unremoved,  which 
ought  to  have  been  long  ago  purged  out.  8.  Not . . .  old  lOtYOn 
—Of  our  unconverted  state  as  Jews  or  heathen.  Htalico  —  The 
opposite  of  **  sincerity,"  which  allows  no  leaven  of  evil  to  be  mixed 
up  with  good  (Matthew,  16.6).  wlokodneOO — The  opposite  of 
'*  truth,"  which  allows  not  evil  to  be  mistaken  for  good.  The 
Greek  for  "malice"  means  the  evil  habit oi  nvind  ;  "wickedness,** 
the  outcoming  of  the  same  in  word  and  deed.  The  Creek  for 
"sincerity"  expresises, /rV.,  a  thing  which,  when  examined  by  the 
sun*s  light,  is  found  pure  and  unadulterated.  9.  I  wrofo  ...  in  an 
epistle — rather,  "in  thb  epistle ;"  a  former  one  not  now  extant. 
That  St.  Paul  does  not  refer  to  the  present  letter  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  no  direction  "  not  to  company  with  fornicators"  occurs  in 
the  previous  part  of  it ;  also  the  words,  "  in  an  (or  the)  epistle,* 
could  not  have  been  added  if  he  meant, "  I  have  just  written  ** 
(a  Corinthians,  10.  10).  ^  His  letters  (plural;  not  applying  to 
merely  one)  confirm  this.  2  Corinthians,  7.  8  also  refers  to  our 
first  epistle,  just  as  here  a  former  letter  is  referred  to  by  the  same 
phrase.  St.  Paul  probably  wrote  a  former  brief  reply  to  inquiries 
of  the  Corinthians :  our  first  epistle,  as  it  enters  more  fully  into 
the  same  subject,  has  superseded  the  former,  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  did  not  design  for  the  guidance  of  the  church  in  general, 
and  which,  therefore,  has  not  been  preserved  (see  lay  Introduction), 
10.  Limitation  of  the  prohibition  alluded  to  in  v.  9.  As  in  dis- 
solute Corinth  to  "  company  with  no  fornicators,"  &c.,  would  be 
almost  to  company  with  none  in  the  (unbelieving)  world,  ye  need 
not  utterly  (" altogether")  forego  Intercourse  with  fornicators,  &c., 
of  the  unbelieving  world  (Cf.  ch.  10.  27 ;  John,  17. 15  ;  I  John,  5. 
18,  19).  As  "fornicators"  sin  against  themselves,  so  "extortion- 
ers" against  their  neighbours,  and  "  idolaters"  against  God.  The 
attempt  to  get  "out  of  the  world,"  in  violation  of  God^s  will  that 
believers  should  remain  in  it,  but  keep  themselves  from  its  evil, 
led  to  monasticism  and  its  consequent  evils.  11.  But  HOW  1  have 
Writtea  —  "Now"  does  not  express  time,  but  "M/  ease  being  so^ 
vi%,t  that  t%  avoid  fornicators,  &c.,  of  the  rvorid,  you  would  have  to 
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leave  the  world  altogetber,  which  would  be  absurd.  So  **  now"  is 
used  (Hebrews,  11.  16).  Thus  we  avoid  making  the  apostle  now 
retract  a  command  which  he  had  before  given.  I  have  written  — 
i.  e.^  my  meaning  in  the  letter  I  wrote,  was,  &c.  a  brother -^con- 
trasted with  a  *•  fornicator.  &c.,  oftht  world^*  {v.  10).  There  is  less 
danger  in  associating  with  open  worldlings  than  with  carnal  pro- 
fessors. Here,  as  in  Ephesians,  5.  3,  5,  **  covetousness  "  is  joined 
with  "fornication  ;"  the  common  fount  of  both  being  "the  fierce 
and  ever  fiercer  longing  of  the  creature,  which  has  turned  from 
God,  to  fill  itself  with  the  inferior  objects  of  sense.*'  [Trench, 
Syn,  New  Testament J\  Hence  **  idolatry"  is  associated  with  them, 
and  the  covetous  man  is  termed  an  **  idolater'*  (Numbers,  25.  i,  2). 
The  Corinthians  did  not  fall  into  open  idolatry,  but  ate  things 
offered  to  idols,  so  making  a  cbmpromise  with  the  heathen  ;  just 
as  they  connived  at  fornication.  Thus  this  verse  prepares  for  the 
precepts  (ch.  8.  4),  &c.  Cf.  tfle  similar  case  of  fornication,  com- 
bined with  a  similar  idolatrous  compromise,  after  the  pattern  of 
Israel  with  the  Midianites (Revelation,  2.  14).  no  not  to  eat —  Not 
to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  such ;  whether  at  the  love  feasts 
(Agapas)  or  in  private  intercourse,  much  more  at  the  Lord's  table ; 
at  the  last,  too  often  now  the  guests  "  are  not  as  children  in  one 
family,  but  like  a  heterogeneous  crowd  of  strangers  in  an  inn  " 

[Bengel]  (Cf.  Galatians,  2.  12;  2  John,  10.  11).  12.  Whatkave 
to  do — You  might  have  easily  understood  that  my  concern  is 
not  with  unbelievers  outside  the  church,  but  that  I  referred  to 
those  within  it.  alao*-*  Implying,  Those  tmthin  give  me  enough 
to  do  without  those  outside,  do  not  ye,  &G.  —  Ye  judge  your 
fellow-citizens,  not  strangers,  much  more  should  I.  [Bengel.] 
Rather,  Is  it  not  your  duty  to  judge  them  that  are  within  ?  God 
shall  judge  them  that  are  without:  do  you  look  at  home. 
[Grotius.]  God  is  the  Judge  of  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  not 
we  (Romans,  2. 12-16).  St.  Paul  here  gives  an  anticipatory  censure 
of  their  going  to  law  with  saints  before  heathen  tribunals,  instead 
of  judging  such  causes  among  themselves  within.  13.  Put  away 
fhim  among  yourselves  that  wicked—  Sentence  of  ezcommunica- 
tion  in  language  taken  from  Deuteronomy,  24.  7. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

I-II.  Litigation  op  Christians  in  Heathen  courts  cen- 
sured* Its  very  existence  betrays  a  wrong  spirit:  Beti^er 
to  bear  wrong  now:  and  hereafter  the  doers  of  wrong 
SHALL  BE  SHUT  oiTT  OF  Heavbn.  I.  Daro— This  word  implies 
treason  against  Christian  brotherhood.  [Bengel.]  before  the 
unjust  —  The  Gentile  judges  are  here  so  termed  by  an  epithet 
appropriate  to  the  subject  in  question,  viz.,  one  concern ing/wrAV^. 
Though  all  Gentiles  are  not  altogether  unjust,  yet,  in  the  highest 
view  of  justice  which  has  regard  to  God  as  the  Supreme  Judge, 
they  are  so ;  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  as  regarding  God  as 
the  only  Fountain  of  justice,  should  not  expect  ju.<tice  from  them. 
before . . .  saints — The  Jews  abroad  were  permitted  to  refer  their 
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disputes  to  Jewish  orHirators  (Joskphus,  AniiptUus^  14.  x<\  17)1 
80  the  Christians  were  allowed  to  have  Christian  arbitrators.  2. 
bo  ye  not  koow — as  a  truth  universallj  recognized  by  Christians. 
Notwithstanding  all  your  glorying  in  your  "  knowledge,"  ye  are 
acting  contrary  to  it  (ch.  i.  4,  5  ;  8.  i).  The  oldest  MSS.  have  "  Or  ^ 
before  "  Know  ye  not  f  i.  /.,  *'  What !  (expressing  surprise)  know 
ye  not/*  &c.  Milltt . . .  Jllfl90  — ».  /.,  f'*^*  ixkcludiag Jud^meni ;  as 
assessors  of  Christ  (Matthew,  19.  38X  "judging/*  t.  c^ruHng  cvet 
(Cf.  Psalm  49.  14  ;  Daniel,  7.  22,  27 ;  Revelation,  2.  26 ;  3.  21 ;  aa 
4).  There  is  a  distinction  drawn  by  able  expositors  between  tilM 
saints  wYto  judge  or  rw/r,  and  the  world  which  is  ruled  by  them ;  as 
there  is  between  the  elected  (Matthew,  20.  23)  twelve  apostles  who 
sit  on  thrones  judging,  and  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  that  are 
judged  by  them.  To  reign^  and  to  be  saved^  are  not  necessarily 
synonymous.  As  Jehovaui  employed  angels  to  carry  the  law  into 
effect  when  He  descended  on  Siini  to  establish  His  throne  in 
IsraeJ,  so  at  His  coming  the  saints  shall  administer  the  kingdom 
for  and  under  Him.  The  nations  of  the  earth,  and  Israel  the 
foremost,  in  the  flesh,  shall,  in  this  view,  be  the  sublets  of  the  rule 
of  the  Lord  and  His  saints  in  glorified  bodies.  The  mistake  of 
the  Chiliasts  was,  they  took  the  merelv  carnal  view,  restricting 
the  kingdom  to  the  terrestrial  part.  This  part  shall  have  place 
with  the  accession  of  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings  such  as 
Christ*s  presence  must  produce.  Besides  this  earthly  glory,  there 
shall  be  the  heavenly  gl9ry  of  the  saints  reigning  in  transfigured 
bodies,  and  holding  such  blessed  intercourse  with  mortal  men  as 
angels  had  with  men  of  old,  and  as  Christ,  Moses,  and  Elias,  in 

flory  had  with  Peter,  James,  and  John,  in  the  flesh  at  the  trans- 
guration  (2  Timothy,  2.  12;  2  Peter,  i.  16-18).  But  here  the 
"world**  \5eems  to  be  the  unbelieving  world  that  is  to  be  **  con- 
demned** (ch.  II.  22),  rather  than  the  whole  world,  including  the 
subject  nations  which  are  to  be  brought  under  Christ's  sway; 
however,  it  may  include  both  those  to  be  condemned  with  the 
bad  angels,  and  those  about  to  be  brought  into  obedience  to 
the  sway  of  Christ  with  His  saints.  (Cf.  I^atthew,  25.  32,  40,  **aJI 
nations,*'  "these  my  brethren"  on  the  thrones  with  Him.  The 
event  will  decide  the  truth  of  this  view.  Jildoed  by  VOO  —  or 
lef ore  yoM{Ci.  ch.  3.  22).  smallest  matters  — The  weightiest  of 
earthly  questions  at  issue  are  infinitely  small  compared  with 
those  to  be  decided  on  the  judgment  day.  3.  Judge  angelS  —  v/s., 
bad  angels.  We  who  are  now  "  a  spectacle  to  angels"  shall  then 
^*judge  angels."  The  saints  shall  join  in  approving  the  final 
sentence  of  the  Judge  on  them  (Jude,  6).  Believers  shall,  as 
administrators  of  the  kingdom  under  Jesus,  put  down  all  rule 
that  is  hostile  to  God.  Perhaps,  too,  good  angels  shall  then 
receive  from  the  Judge,  with  the  approval  of  the  saints,  higher 

honours.   4.  judgments — i.  ^.,  cases  for  judgment,   least  ostoomed 

—  /i/.,  those  of  no  esteem.  Any,  however  low  in  the  church,  rather 
than  the  heathen  (ch.  i.  28).  Questions  of  earthly  property  are  of 
secondary  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  true  Christians  and  are, 
therefore,  delegated   to  those    in  a  secondary  position  in  the 

church.     5.  your  shome--Thus  he  checks  ihext  puffed  t^  spirit 
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(ch.  5.  3 ;  Cf.  ch.  15.  34).  To  shame  you  out  of  your  present 
onworthy  course  of.  lliiigatkMi  before  the  .heatheo,  I  have  said 
(t/.  4),  "  Set  the  least  esteemed  in  the  church  to  judge.'*  Better 
even  this  thau your  present  course.  Is  it  SO? — Are  you  in  such 
a  helpless  state  that,  &c.  not  a  wiso  nuui — though  ye  admire 
'*  wisdom "  so  much  on  other  occasions  (ch.  i.  5,  22).  St.  Paul 
alludes,  probably,  to  the  title  "Cacham,"  or  wise  man,  applied  to 
each  Rabbi  in  Jewish  councils,  no,  not  ono  —  not  even  one, 
amidst  so  many  reputed  among  you  for  wisdom  (ch.  3. 18  ;  4.  6). 
SlwU  bo  aMo — when  applied  to.  brothron  —  A'/.,  hrotker,  i.  e^ 
judge  between  brother  and  brother.  As  each  case  should  arise, 
the  arbitrator  was  to  be  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  church,  such 
a  wise  person  as  had  the  charism  or  gift  of  church  government 
6.  But  ^emphatically  answering  the  question  in  the  end  of  v,  5, 
in  the  negative.  TranslaU,  "Nay,"  &c.  7.  yttorly  a  fault  — /iV., 
a  shortcoming  (not  so  strong  as  sin).  Your  going  to  law  at  all  is  a 
falling  short  of  your  high  privileges,  not  to  say  your  doing  so 
be/on  unbelievers  which  aggravates  it.  rather  take  wrOHO — (Pro- 
verbs, 90.  22 ;  Matthew,  5.  39,  40) ;  f.  ^.,  suffer  yourselves  to  be 
wronged.  8.  yO' — emphatic.  Ye,  whom  your  Lord  commanded 
to  return  good  for  evil,  on  the  contrary,  **  do  wrong  (by  taking 
away  and  defraud) "  by  retaining  what  is  intrusted  to  you ;  or 
"defraud"  nciarks  the  e/fect  of  the  "wrong"  done,  vis.,  the  Uss 
inflicted).  Not  only  Jo  ye  not  bear  but  ye  inflict  wrongs.  9. 
unrighteous—  Translate,  "  Doers  of  wrong ;"  referring  to  v.  S 
(Cf.  Galatians,  5.  21).  kingdom  of  God  —  which  is  a  kingdom  of 
righteousness  (Romans,  14.  17).  fornloators  —  alluding  to  ch.  5; 
also  below  v.  12-18.  effeniinate  —  self-polluters  who  submit  to 
unnatural  lusts.  11.  ye  are  washed  —  The  Greek  middle  voice 
expresses,  "  Ye  have  had  yourselves  washed."  This  washing 
implies  the  admission  to  the  benefits  of  Christ's  salvation  gener- 
ally ;  of  which  the  parts  are  (i)  Sanctification  or  the  setting  apart 
from  the  world  and  adoption  into  the  church  ;  so  "  sanctified  "  is 
used  (ch  7.  14 ;  John,  17.  19.  Cf.  i  Peter,  i.  2),  where  it  rather 
seems  to  mean  the  setting  apart  of  one  as  consecrated  by  the  Spirit  in 
the  eternal  purpose  of  God.  (2)  Justification  from  condemnation 
through  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Christ  by  faith  (Romans, 
I.  17).  So  PARiSUS.  The  order  of  sanctification  heioxe  Justification 
shows  that  it  must  be  so  taken  and  not  in  the  sense  cS.  progressive 
sanctification.  "  Washed  "  precedes  both  and  so  roust  refer  to  the 
Christian's  outward  new  birth  of  water,  the  sign  of  the  inward 
setting  apart  to  the  Lord  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  as  the 
seed  of  new  life  (John,  3.  5  ;  Ephesians,  5. 26 ;  Titus,  3. 5  ;  Hebrews, 
10.  22).  St.  Paul  (Cf.  the  Church  of  England  Baptismal  Service), 
in  charity  and  faith  in  the  ideal  of  the  church,  presumes  that 
baptism  realizes  its  original  design  and  that  those  outwardljr 
baptized  inwardlv  enter  into  vital  communion  with  Christ  (Gala* 
tians,  3.  27).  He  presents  the  grand  ideal  which  those  alone 
realized  in  whom  the  inward  and  the  outward  baptism  coalesced. 
At  the  same  time,  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  this,  in  many  cases, 
does  not  hold  good  (v.  8-io),  leaving  it  to  God  to  decide  who  are 
the  really.  '*  washed/'  while  he  only  decides  on   broad,  general 
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principles.    !■  tiM  MUi«  Ot . . .  J6Mt  aMi  fey  tkt  Spirit -*  rather, 

"  IN  the  Spirit,"  f.  /.,  by  His  lii-dwelling.  Both  clauses  belong  to 
the  three  —  **  washed,  sanctified,  justified."  oar  fiod  —  The  *'  onr  ** 
reminds  them  that  amid  all  his  reproofs  God  is  still  the  common 
God  of  himself  and  them. 

12-20.  Refutation  of  the  Antinomian  Defense  op  For- 
nication, AS  IF  IT  WAS  Lawful  because  Meats  are  so.  12.  AH 
thlnnare  lawftll  unto  me  — These,  which  were  St.  Paul's  own 
words  on  a  former  occasion  (to  the  Corinthians,  Cf.  ch.  la  25,  and 
Galatians,  5.  23),  were  made  a  pretext  for  excusing  the  eating  of 
meats  offered  to  idols,  and  so  of  what  was  generally  connected 
with  idolatry  (Acts  15.  29),  "fornication  "  (perhaps  in  the  letter  of 
the  Corinthians  to  St.  Paul,  ch.  7.  i).  St.  Paul's  remark  had  re- 
ferred only  to  things  indiffertfit ;  but  they  wished  to  treat  fornica- 
tion, as  such,  on  the  ground  that  the  existence  of  bodily  appetites 
proved  the  lawfulness  of  their  gratification.  MO— -  St.  Paul  giving 
himself  as  a  sample  of  Christians  in  general,    but  —  I,  whatever 

others  do.  /  will  net,  &c.    lawful . . .  brought  under  the  power— 

The  GreeJk  words  are  from  the  same  root,  whence  there  is  a  play 
on  the  words :  All  things  are  in  my  power^  but  I  will  not  be  brvttgki 
under  t lie  power  of  any  of  them  (the  *'  all  things  ").  He  who  com- 
mits "  fornication,'*  steps  aside  from  his  own  legitimate  power,  or 
liberty,  and  is  "brought  under  the  power*'  of  an  harlot  (v,  15  ;  CI 
ch.  7.  4).  The  "  power  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  believer^  not 
in  the  things  which  he  uses  [BengblI,  else  his  liberty  is  forfeited, 
he  ceases  to  be  his  own  master  (John,  8.  34-36 ;  Galatians,  5.  13 ; 
I  Peter,  2.  16  ;  2  Peter,  2.  19).  Unlawful  things  ruin  thousands ; 
"  lawful "  things  (unlawfully  used),  ten  thousands.  13.  The  argu^ 
ment  drawn  from  the  indifference  of  meats  (ch.  8.  8  ;  Romans,  14. 
14, 17  ;  Cf.  Mark,  7.  18  ;  Colossians,  2.  20-22)  to  that  of  fornication 
does  not  hold  good.  Meats  doubtless  are  indifferent,  since  both 
they  and  the  "  belly "  for  which  they  are  created  are  to  be  '^de- 
stroyed "  in  the  future  state.  But  "  the  body  is  not  (created)  for  for- 
nication, but  for  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  for  the  body"  (as  its 
Redeemer,  who  hath  Himself  assumed  the  body) :  "And  God  hath 
raised  up  the  Lord,  and  will  also  raise  up  us*'  (i. «.,  our  bodies): 
therefore  the  "body"  is  not,  like  the  "  belly,"  after  having  served 
A  temporary  use,  to  be  destroyed  :  Now  "he  that  committeth  for- 
nication, sinneth  against  his  own  body"  (v.  18).  Therefore  forni- 
cation is  not  indifferent,  since  it  is  a  sin  against  one's  own  body, 
which,  like  the  Lord  for  whom  it  is  created,  is  not  to  be  destroyed, 
but  to  be  raised  to  eternal  existence.  Thus  St.  Paul  gives  here 
the  germ  of  the  three  subjects  handled  in  subsequent  sections: 
(i)  The  relation  between  the  sexes.  (2)  The  question  of  meats 
offered  to  idols.  (3)  The  resurrection  of  the  body,  ehall  destroy 
—  at  the  Lord's  coming  to  change  the  natural  bodies  of  believers 
into  spiritual  bodies  (ch.  15.  44,  52).  There  is  a  real  essence 
underlying  the  superficial  phenomena  of  the  present  temporair 
organization  of  the  body,  and  this  essential  germ,  when  all  the 
particles  are  scattered,  involves  the  future  resurrection  of  the  body 
incorruptible.  14.  (Romans,  8.  11.)  raised  Up— rather,  "raised, 
V>  distinguish  it  from  "  will  raise  up  us  ;"  the  Greek  of  the  latter 
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being  a  compound,  the  fonner  a  simple  verb.  Believers  shall  be 
raised  up  out  of^t  rest  of  the  dead  [Note^  Philippians,  3.  11) ;  the 
first  resurrection  (Revelation,  20.  5).  US —  Here  he  speaks  of  the 
possibility  of  his  being  found  in  the  grave  when  Christ  comes ; 
elsewhere,  of  his  being  possibly  found  alive  (i  Thessalonians,  4. 17). 
In  either  event  the  Lord's  coming  rather  than  death  is  the  great  ob* 
ject  of  the  Christian's  expectation  (Romans,  8.  19).  15.  Resum- 
ing the  thought  in  v,  13,  "  the  body  is  for  the  Lord  '*  (ch.  12.  27 ; 
Ephesians,  4.  12,  15,  16;  $.  30).  shall  I  then  —  such  being  the 
case,  take  —  spontaneously  alienating  them  from  Christ.  For 
they  cannot  be,  at  the  same  time,  "  the  members  of  an  harlot "  and 
"  of  Christ."  [Bengbl.]  It  is  a  fact  no  less  certain  than  myste> 
rious,  that  moral  and  spiritual  ruin  is  caused  by  such  sins ;  which 
human  wisdom  (when  untaught  by  revelation)  held  to  be  actions- 
as  blameless  as  eating  and  drinking.  [Conybeare  and  HowsoN.] 
16.  Justification  of  his  having  called  fornicators  "  members  of  an 
harlot"  (t/.  15).  Joined  —  by  carnal  intercourse;  A'/.,  cemented  io^ 
cleaving  to.  one  iNNly — with  her.  saith  be — God  speaking  by 
Adam  (Genesis,  2.  24 ;  Matthew,  19.  5).  **  He  which  made  them  at 
the  beginning,  said,"  &c.  (Ephesians,  5.  31.)  17.  one  Spirit  —  with 
Him.  In  the  case  of  union  with  a  harlot,  the  fornicator  becomes 
one ''body"  with  her  (not  one  "spirit;"  for  the  spirit  which  is 
normally  the  organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  man,  is  in  the  carnal  so 
overlaid  with  what  is  sensual  that  it  is  ignored  altogether).  But 
the  believer  not  only  has  his  body  sanctified  by  union  with  Christ*^ 
body,  but  also  becomes  "  one  Spirit "  with  Him  (John,  15. 1-7  *  17. 
SSI ;  2  Peter,  1-4 ;  Cf.  Ephesians,  5.  23-32,  and  John,  3.  6).  18.  Flee 
—  The  only  safety  in  such  temptations  is  ^f]f^/ (Genesis,  39.  la; 
Job,  31. 1).  Every  sin  —  The  Greek  is  forcible.  *^  Every  sin  what- 
ioever  that  a  man  doeth."  Every  other  sin,  even  gluttony,  drunk- 
enness and  self-murder  are  without,"  i.  ^.,  comparatively  external  to- 
the  body  (Mark,  7. 18) ;  Cf.  Proverbs,  6.  30-32).  He  certainly  in- 
jures, but  he  does  not  alienate  the  body  itself ;  the  sin  is  not  ter- 
minated in  the  body :  he  rather  sins  against  the  perishing  acci- 
dents of  the  body  (as  the  "belly,"  and  the  body's  present 
temporary  organization)  and  against  the  soul,  than  against  the 
lK>dy  In  its  permanent  essence  designed  "for  the  Lord.  "But" 
the  fornicator  alienates  that  body  which  is  the  Lord's  and  makes 
it  one  with  a  harlot's  body,  and  so  "sinneth  against  his  own  body," 
f.  /.,  against  the  verity  and  nature  of  his  bodv  ;  not  a  mere  effect  un 
the  body  from  without,  but  a  contradietion  of  the  truth  of  the  body 
wrought  within  itself  [Alford.]  I9.  Proof  that  "  he  that  forni- 
cates sinneth  against  his  own  body"  {v.  18).  vour  body  —  not 
"bodies."  As  in  ch.  3. 17,  he  represented  the  whole  company  of 
believers  (souls  and  bodies),  1.  ^. ,  the  church,  as  "the  temple  of 
God,"  the  Spirit ;  so  here,  the  body  of  each  individual  of  the  church 
is  viewed  as  the  ideal  "  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  So  John,  17. 
23,  which  proves  that  not  only  the  church,  but  also  each  member 
of  it,  is  "  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Still,  though  many,  the 
several  members  form  one  temple,  the  whole  collectively  being 
that  which  each  is  in  miniature  individuallv.  Just  as  the  Jews 
had  one  temple  only,  so  in  the  fullest  sense  all  Christian  churches* 
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and  individual  believers  form  one  temple  ovUf,  Thus  "YOint 
{plural)  body  "  is  distinguished  here  from  "  his  own  (parHcularot 
individual)  body  "  {v.  i8).  In  sinning  against  the  latter,  the  forni- 
cator sins  against  "your  (ideal)  body,"  that  of  "Christ/*  whose 
"members  your  bodies *' are  (r.  15).  In  this  consists  the  sin  of 
fornication,  that  it  is  a  sacrilegious  desecration  of  God*s  temple 
to  profane  uses.  The  unseen,  but  much  more  efficient  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  spiritual  temple,  now  takes  the  place  of  the  visible 
Shechinah  in  the  old  material  temple.  The  whole  man  is  the  tem- 
ple ;  the  soul  is  the  inmost  shrine  ;  the  understanding  and  heart 
the  holy  place  ;  and  the  body  the  porch  and  exterior  cf  the  edifice. 
Chastity  is  the  guardian  of  the  temple  to  prevent  any  thing  un- 
clean entering  which  might  provoke  the  indwelling  God  to  aban- 
don it  as  defiled.  [Tertullian  de  cuitu  fttminarum^  None  but 
God  can  claim  a  temple  ;  here  the  Holy  Ghost  is  assigned  one ; 
therefore  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God.  not  your  own  —  The  fornicator 
treats  his  body  as  if  it  were  **  his  own,"  to  give  to  a  harlot  if  he 
pleases  (v.  18  ;  Cf.  v.  20).  But  we  have  no  right  to  alienate  our 
body  which  is  the  Lord's.  In  ancient  servitude  the  {>erson  of  the 
servant  was  wholly  the  property  of  the  master,  not  his  own.  Pur- 
chase was  one  of  the  ways  of  acquiring  a  slave.  Man  has  sold 
himself  to  sin  (i  Kings,  2T.  20 ;  Romans,  7.  I4).  Christ  buys  him 
to  Himself,  to  serve  Him  (Romans,  6. 16-22).  20.  bought  witll  a 
prioe — Therefore  Christ's  blood  is  strictly  a  ransom  paid  to  God's 
justice  by  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  for  our  redemption  (Matthew, 
20.  28  ;  Acts,  20.  28  ;  Galatians,  3.  13  ;  Hebrews,  o.  12  ;  I  Peter,  I. 
18, 19  ;  2  Peter,  2.  I ;  Revelation.  5.  9).  While  He  thus  took  off 
our  obligation  to  punishment.  He  laid  upon  us  a  new  obligation 
to  obedienee  (ch.  7.  22,  23).  If  we  accept  Htm  as  our  Prophet  to 
reveal  God  to  us,  and  our  Priest  to  atone  for  us,  we  must  also  ac- 
cept Him  as  our  King  to  rule  over  us  wholly  His,  presenting 
every  token  of  our  fealty  (Isaiah,  26.  I3).  in  your  body — as  **  in  *' 
a  temple  (Cf.  John,  13.  32 ;  Romans,  12.  I ;  Philippians,  I.  do). 
and  in  your  Spirit,  which  are  God's— Not  in  the  oldest  MSS.  and 
versions^  and  not  needed  for  the  sense,  as  the  context  refers  mainly 
to  the  "  body  "  (v.  16. 18, 19).  The  "  Spirit "  is  incidentally  mentioned 
(v.  17),  which  perphaps  gave  rise  to  the  interpolation  at  first  writ- 
ten in  the  margin,  afterward  inserted  in  the  text. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

f-40<  Reply  to  their  inquiries  as  to  Marriage  :  The  gen- 
eral PRINCIPLE  IN  other  THINGS  IS,  ABIDE  IN  YOUR  STATION,  FOR 

THE  TIME  IS  SHORT.  I.  The  Corinthians  in  their  letter  had  proba- 
bly  asked  questions  which  tended  to  disparage  marriage,  and  had 
implied  that  it  was  better  to  break  it  off  when  contracted  with  an 
unbeliever,  oood  —  u  e,^  expedient^  because  of  "  the  present  dis- 
tress ;*'  t.  /.,  the  unsettled  state  of  the  worid,  and  the  likelihood 
of  persecutions  tearing  rudely  asunder  those  bound  by  marriage 
ties.  Hebrews,  13.  4,  in  opposition  to  ascetic  and  Romish  notions 
of  superior  sanctitv  in  celibacy,  declares,  '*  Marriage  is  hohouea* 
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BLB  IN  ALL.'*  Another  reason  why  in  some  cases  celibacy  may  be 
a  matter  of  Christian  expediency  is  stated  v,  34,  35,  "  that  ye  may 
attend  upon  the  Lord  without  distraction.'*  But  these  are  excep* 
tional  cases,  and  in  exceptional  times,  suc%  as  those  of  St.  Paul, 
t.  Here  the  general  rule  is  given,  to  avoid  fbrnioation  —  More 
A'/.,  **  OH  account  of  fornications^'^  to  which  as  being  very  prevalent 
at  Corinth,  and  not  even  counted  sins  among  the  heathen,  unmar- 
ried persons  might  be  tempted.  The  plural^  "  fornications," 
marks  irresular  lusts  as  contrasted  with  the  unity  of  the  marriage 
nlation.  IBbngrl.]  let  every  ntn  have — a  positive  command 
to  all  who  have  not  the  gift  of  conttnency,  in  fact  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  world  (tr.  5).  The  dignity  of  marriage  is  set  forth 
by  St.  Paul  (Ephesians,  5.  25-33),  in  the  fact  that  it  signifies  the 
mystical  union  between  Christ  and  the  Church.  3,  4.  The  duty 
of  cohabitation  on  the  part  of  the  married,  due  benevolenoe—-  The 
oldest  MSS.  read  simply,  "her  due  ;'*  1.  /.,  the  conjugal  cohabita* 
tion  due  by  the  marriage  contract  (Cf.  v,  4).  4.  A  paradox.  She 
hath  not  power  over  her  bodv,  and  yet  it  is  her  own.  The  oneness  of 
body  in  which  marriage  places  husband  and  wife  explains  this. 
The  one  compliments  the  other.  Neither  without  the  other  real- 
izes the  perfect  ideal  of  man.  5.  Defraud  . . .  not — vi%,^  of  the 
conjugal  duty  '*  due  "  (v.  3  ;  Cf.  LXX,  Exodus,  21. 10).  except  it  be 
— "unless  perchance."  [Alford.]  give  yoartelvee  to — ///.,  he 
at  leisure  for;  be  free  from  intetruptions  for ;  viz,,  on  some  special 
** season,**  as  the  Greeh  for  **  time"  means  (Cf.  Exodus,  I9.  15  ;  Joel^ 

2.  16;  Zechariah,  7.  3).   fietinfl  and  prayer— The  oldest  MSS. 

omit  "  fasting  and  ;"  an  interpolation,  evidently,  of  ascetics,  eom^ 
together  —  The  oldest  MSS.  read,  **  be  together,'*  vis,,  in  the  regular 
state  of  the  married.  Satan  —  who  often  thrusts  in  his  tempta- 
tions  to  unholy  thoughts  amidst  the  holiest  exercises,  for  your 
ineontinenoy  —  because  of  your  inability  to  "contain"  (v.  9)  your 
natural  propensities,  which  Satan  would  take  advantage  of.    6,  by 

permieeion . . .  not  of  oommandnent— not  fy  God's  permission  t9 

me  to  say  it;  but,  "by  way  of  permission  to  you,  not  as  a  com- 
mandment." "  This  "  refers  to  the  directions  (v.  2-^).  7.  even  aa 
I — having  the  gift  of  continence  (Matthew,  19.  11,  12).  This  wish 
does  not  hold  good  absolutely,  else  the  extension  of  mankind  and 
of  the  church  would  cease;  but  relatively  to  "the  present  dis-> 
tress  "  (v,  26^.  8.  to  the  unmarried  —  in  general,  of  both  sexes  (v. 
10,  11).    and  widows  — in  particular,    even  as  I  — unmarried  (ch. 

9.  5)-  9*  if  tbey  oannot  OOntain  — «.  e„  have  not  continency.  burii 
—  with  the  secret  flame  of  lust,  which  lays  waste  the  whole  inner 
man.  [Cf.  Augustine  de  Sancta  Virg-initate,}  The  dew  of  God's 
grace  is  needed  to  stifle  the  flame,  which  otherwise  would  thrust 
men  at  last  into  hell-fire.  10.  not  I,  but  the  Lord — (Cf.  v.  12,  25^ 
40).  In  ordinary  cases  he  writes  on  inspired  apostolic  authority  (ch. 
I4<  37) ;  but  here  on  the  direct  authority  of  the  Lord  himself  {rA^vk^ 

10.  II,  12).  In  both  cases  alike  the  things  written  are  inspired  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  "  but  not  all  for  all  time,  nor  all  on  the  primary 
truths  of  the  faith."  [Alford.]  Let  not  the  wife  depart— /iV., 
"be  separated  from."  Probably  the  separation  on  either  side, 
whether  owing  to  the  husband  or  to  the  wife  is  forbidden,    xi. 
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Bit  and  if  she  depart — or  '*  be  separated.'*  If  the  sin  of  separa- 
tion has  been  committed,  that  of  a  new  marriage  is  not  to  be 
added  (Matthew,  5.  32).  b€L  reoonolled  —  by  appeasing  her  hus- 
band's displeasure,  an^  recovering  his  good  will,  let  net . . .  hue- 
band  put  away...  wife  —  In  Matthew,  5.  32,  the  only  exception 
allowed  is,  **  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication/*  12.  to  the  reet 
—  the  other  classes  (besides  **the  married,"  v.  10,  where  both 
husband  and  wife  are  believers),  about  whom  the  Corinthians  had 
inquired,  VI t.,  those  involved  in  mixed  marriages  with  unbelievers^ 
not  the  Lord  —  by  any  direct  command  spoken  by  Him.  she  be 
pleaeed  —  Greeks  **  consents  ;*'  implying  his  wish  in  the  first 
instance,  with  which  her's  concurs.  13.  the  woman — a  believer. 
let  her  not  leave  him  — "her  husband,"  instead  of  "him/' is  the 
reading  of  the  oldest  MSS.  The  Greek  for  "leave"  is  the  same 
as  in  V,  12,  **  put  away :"  translate^  "  Let  her  not  put  away  {i.  e,,  part 
with)  her  husband."  The  wife  had  the  power  of  effecting  a  divorce 
by  Greek  and  Roman  law.  14.  eanctlfled — Those  inseparably 
connected  with  the  people  of  God  are  hallatoed  thereby,  so  that 
the  latter  may  retain  the  connexion  without  impairing  their  own 
sanctity  (Cf.  i  Timothy,  4.  5) ;  nay,  rather  imparting  to  the  former 
externally  some  degree  of  their  own  hallowed  character,  and  so 
preparing  the  way  for  the  unbeliever  becoming  at  last  sanctified 
inwardly  by  faith,  by ...  by —  rather,  "  in  . . .  in  ; "  i.  ^.,  in  virtue  of 
the  marriage-tie  between  them,  by  the  bueband  —  The  oldest  MSS. 
read,  "by  the  brother."  It  is* the  fact  of  the  husband  being  a 
"brother,"  t.  c,  a  Christian^  though  the  wife  is  not  so,  that  sancti- 
fies or  hallows  the  union,  elee . . .  children  unclean  —  L  ^.,  beyomd 
the  hallowed  pale  of  God*  s  people :  in  contrast  to  "  holy,"  i.  e.,  all  thai 
is  within  the  consecrated  limits.  [Conybbare  &  HowsON.]  Tho 
phraseology  accords  with  that  of  the  Jews  who  regarded  heathens 
as  "  unclean,"  and  all  of  the  elect  nation  as  "  holy,"  i.  e.^  partakers 
of  the  holy  covenant.  Children  were  included  in  the  covenant,  as 
God  made  it  not  only  with  Abraham,  but  with  his  "seed  after" 
him  (Genesis,  17.  7).  So  the  faith  of  one  Christian  parent  gives 
to  the  children  a  near  relationship  to  the  church,  just  as  if  both 
parents  were  Christians  (Cf.  Romans,  11.  16).  Timothy,  the 
bearer  of  this  epistle,  is  an  instance  in  point  (Acts«  16.  i).  St.  Paul 
appeals  to  the  Corinthians  as  recognizing  the  principle,  that  the 
Infants  of  heathen  parents  would  not  be  admissible  to  Christian 
baptism,  because  there  is  no  faith  on  the  part  of  the  parents ; 
but  where  one  parent  is  a  believer,  the  children  are  regarded  as 
not  aliens  from,  but  admissible  even  in  infanc}'  as  sharers  in,  the 
Christian  covenant :  for  the  church  presumes  that  the  believiog 
parent  will  rear  the  child  in  the  Christian  faith.  Infant  baptism  tac- 
itly superseded  infant  circumcision,  just  as  the  Christian  Lord's  day 
gradually  superseded  the  Jewish  sabbath,  without  our  having  any 
express  command  for,  or  record  of,  the  transference.  The  setting 
aside  of  circumcision  and  of  Sabbaths  in  the  case  of  the  Gentiles 
was  indeed  expressly  commanded  by  the  apostles  and  St.  Paul, 
but  the  substitution  of  infant  baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  day  were 
•tacitly  adopted,  not  expressly  enacted.  No  explicit  mention  of  it 
occurs  till  Irenasus  in  the  third  century  ;  but  no  society  of  Chris* 
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tiantthat  we  read  of  disputed  its  propriety  till  1500  ycass  aftM 
Christ.  Anabaptists  would  have  us  defer  baptism  till  maturity, 
as  the  child  cannot  understand  the  nature  of  it  But  a  child  may 
be  made  bsirt>f  an  estate ;  it  is  ku^  though  incapable  at  the  time 
of  using  or  comprehending  its  advantage ;  he  is  not  hereafter  to 
aequira  the  title  and /claim  to  it;  he  will  hereafter  understand  his 
claim,  and  be  capable  of  employing  his  wealth  ;  he  will  then,  mora* 
over,  become  responsible  for  the  use  he  makes  of  •  it«  .  [ARCH* 
BISHOP  Whatslt.]  15.  if . . .  depart  ^ — 1.  ^.,  wishes  for  separa* 
tion  ;  translate^  **separateth  himself;"  offended  with  her  Christian* 
ity,  and  refusing  to  live  with  her  unless  she  renounoa  it.  brother 
. . .  ie  net  under  bonda^e-^  is  not  bound  to  renounce  the  faith  for 
the  sake  of  retaining  her  unbelieving  husband.  [Hammond.]  So 
Deuteronomy,  13.  6  ;  Matthew,  10.  35-37  ;  Luke,  14.  26.  The  be- 
liever does  not  lie  under  the  same  obligation  in  the  case  of  a 
union  with  an  unbeliever,  as  in  the  case  of  one  with  a  believer. 
In  the  former  case  he  is  not  bound  not  to  separate,  if  the  Unbeliever 
separate  or  **  depart,"  in  the  latter  nothing  but  "  fornication  "  jus? 
tUies  separation.  [Photius  in  yEcumemus,']  but  6od  hath  calied 
US  to  peaoe  —  Our  Christian  calling  is  one  that  tends  to  "  peace  " 
(Ronians,  la.  x8),i  not  quarreling ;  therefore  -the  believing  should 
not  ordinarily  depart  from  the  unbelieving  consort  \v,  12-14),  on 
the  one  hand  ;>and  on  the  other,  in  the  exceptional  case  of  the 
unbeliever  desiring  to  depart,  the  believer  is  not  bound  to  force 
the  other  party  to  stay  an  astate  of  continual  discord  (Matthew,  5. 
39).  Better  still  it  would  be  not  to  enter  into  such  unequal  alli- 
ances at  all  (v,  40 ;  2  Corinthians,  6.  14).  16.  What  k  no  west  thou 
but  that  by  staying  with- thy  unbelieving  partaer  thou  mayest  save 
him  or  her?  Enforcing  the  precept  to  stay  with  the  unbelieving 
consort  (v,  I2-24).  So  Ruth,  the  Moabitess,  became  a  convert  to 
her  husband's  faith  ;  and  Joseph  and  Moses  probably  gained  over 
their  wivesv  So  conversely  the  unbelieving  husband  may  be  won 
bv  the  believing  wife  (i  Peter,  3.  i).  [Calvin.]  Or  else  (».  I5){ 
it  thy  unbelieving  consort  wishes  to  depart,  let  him  go,  so  that  thou 
mayst  live  "in  peace,"  for  thou  canst  not  be  sure  of  converting him^ 
so  as  to  make  it  obligatory  on  thee  at  all  costs  to  stay  with  him 
against  his  will.  [MfiNOCHius  &  Alford.J  save  —  be  the  in- 
strument of  salvation  to  (James,  5.  20).  17.  But  —  Greeks  "  If  not,^* 
''Only.**  Caution  that  believers  should  not  make  this  direction 
(v.  16 ;  as  AuNXD  explains  it)  a  ground  for  separating  of  themselves 
(v.  12-14).  Or,  £nt  f/ there  be  no  hope  of  gaining  over  the  unbe- 
liever, still  let  the  general  principle  be  maintained,  "  As  the  Lord 
hath  allotted' to  each,  as  God  hath  called  each,  so  let  him  walk" 
(so  the  Greek  in  the  oldest  reading);  i.  ^.,  let  him  walk  in  the  path 
allotted  to  him  and  wherein  he  was  called.  The  heavenly  calling 
does  not  set  aside  our  earthly  callings,    eo  ordain  I  In  all  churches 

— ve  also  therefore  should  obey.    18.  not  beoouie  uncirottmcieed 

—  by- surgical  operation  (i  Maccabees,  1. 1$  ;  JosBPHUS,  Wn/rVfii- 
Ues^  12.  5,  i).  Some  Christians  in  excess  of  Anti-Jewish  feeling 
might  be  templed  to  this,  lei  him  not  be  olreumcioed — as  the 
Judaising  Christians  would  have  him  (Acts,  15  \  Galattans,  5.  2). 

\^  €iiMniii!iiMi . . .  oitbing,  but . . .  keeping  of. . .  oonnand-* 
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VI,  s8).  '^Possessed  "  in  the  Greek  impl^s  a  h0ldimg  f«ut  of  a  fm- 
sitsipm;  this  the  Cbristiati  will  not  do,  for  his  *'  enduring  substance" 
is  elsewhere  (Hebrews,  lo.  34).  31.  rM  ablltiag  ft — not  abusing 
it  by  an  overmuch  using  of  it.  The  meaning  of  **  abusing  "  here  is, 
not  so  much  ptrverting^  as  ush^  it  to  the  fuil,  [Bbmgbl. j  We  are 
to  use  it,  not  to  take  our  fill  of  its  pursuits  ks  our  chieif  aim  (CI 
Luke,  la  40-42).  As  the  planets  while  turning  on  their  own  axis, 
yet  revolve  round  the  sun;  so  while  we  do  our  part  in  our  own 
worldly  sphere,  God  is  to  be  the  center  of  all  our  desires.    flMbiMi 

—  the  present  fleeting /^mv.  Cf.  Psalm  39.  6,  "vain  show ;"  Psalm 
73.  20^  '*a  dream  ;*'  James,  4.  14,  "  a  vapour."  pasaetll  away — not 
merely  shall  pass  away^  but  is  now  actually /ojxtii^  away.  The  image 
is  drawn  from  a  shiftiftg  scene  in  a  play  represented  on  the  stage 
(i  John,  2. 17).  St.  Paul  inculcates  not  so  much  the  outward  denial 
of  earthly  things,  as  the  inward  spirit  whereby  the  married  and  the 
rich,  as  well  as  the  unmarried  and  the  poor,  would  be  ready  to  sacri- 
fice all  for  Christ's  sake.  32.  witlovt  oai^ellliaeM — I  would  have 
3rou  to  be  not  merely  "  without  trouble,"  but  *'  without  distracting 
cares  "  (so  the  Greek),  eareth  —  if  he  uses  aright  the  advantages  of 
his  condition.  34.  dlffbreacB  also — not  merely  the  unmarried  and 
the  married  moit  differ  in  their  respective  duties,  but  also  the  fn[/> 
and  the  virgin.  Indeed  a  woman  undergoes  a  greater  change  of 
condition  than  a  man  in  contracting  marriage.    35.  fbr  yoar  HWH 

prefit — not  to  display  my  apostolic  authority,   not . . .  oaot  a  aaare 

IIBOII  yoa —  Image  from  throwing  a  noose  over  an  animal  in  hunting. 
Not  tnat  by  hard  injunctions  I  may  entangle  you  with  the  fear  of 
committing  sin,  where  there  is  no  sin.  WtM\}l^ befitting  under 
present  circumstances,  attond  upofl  —  A'/.,  **  assiduously  wait  on  /* 
sitting  down  to  the  duty.  Cf.  Luke,  10.  39,  Mary;  Luke,  2.  37, 
*'  Anna ...  a  widow,  who  departed  not  from  the  temple,  but  served 
God  with  fastings  and  prayers  night  and  day  "  (t  Timothy,  5.  5). 
diOtl^CtlOR — the  same  Greek  as  "cumbered"  (Luke,  10.  40, 
Martha).  36.  bohaveth  . . .  Mnoomely  —  Is  not  treating  his  daugh- 
ter well  in  leaving  her  unmarried  beyond  the  flower  of  her  age, 
and  thus  debarring  her  from  the  lawful  gratification  of  her  natural 
feeling  as  a  marriageable  woman,  need  00  roqoiro  —  if  th6  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  require  it ;  vix.^  regard  to  the  feelings  and 
welfare  of  his  daughter.  Opposed  to  "having  no  necessity"  (v. 
37).   let  them  marry-- the  daughter  and  her  suitor.   37.  stoadfM 

—  not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose  by  the  obloquy  of  the  world, 
having  no  neceoelty  —  arising  from  the  natural  inclinations  of  the 
daughter,  power  over  hlo . . .  will— ; when,  owing  to  hi^  daugh- 
ter's will  not  opposing  bis  will,  he  has  power  to  carry  into  effect 
his  will  or  wish  —  decreed — determined.  38.  her — The  oldest 
MSS.  have,  "his  own  virgin  daughter."  hot— The  oldest  MSS. 
have  "and."  39.  bovnd  by  the  law --The  oldest  MSS.  omit 
'*by  the  law."  only  In  the  Lonl  — Let  her  mai^  only  a  Ckristiam 
(9  Corinthians,  6.  14).  40.  happler~*(«'.  i,  28,  34,  35).  I  tbM 
aiSO^-"  I  also  think ;  just  as  you  Corinthians  and  your  teachers 
think  much  of  your  opinions,  so  I  also  give  my  opimon  by  inspira- 
tion ;  so  in  V.  25,  **my  judgment"  or  opinion.  Think  does  not 
imply  doubt,  but  often  a  matter  of  well-grounded  assurance  (loha* 

5. 39).  ^ 
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CHAPTER  VIII.  — 

i-13.  On  Partaking  op  Mbats  Oppkrbdto  Idols,  i.  Thotigh 
to  those  knowing  that  an  idol  has  no  ej^tstence,  the  question  of 
eating  meats  omred  to  idols  (referred  to  in  the  letter  of  thd 
Corinthians,  Cf.  ch.  7.  i)  might  seem  unimportant,  it  is  not  so 
with  some  and  the  infirmities  of  such  should  be  respected.  Th^ 
portions  of  the  yictims  not  offered  01^  the  altars  belonged,  pitrtly^ 
to  the  priests,  partly  to  the  offerers ;  and  were  eaten  at  feasts  in 
the  temples  and  in  private  houses  and  were  often  sold  in  the 
markets;  so  that  Christians  were  constantly  exposed  to  the 
temptation  of  receiving  them  which  was  forbidden  (Numbers,  25. 
2  ;  Psalm  106.  aS).  The  apostles  foibade  it  in  their  decree  ^sued 
from  Jerusalem  (Acts,  15  and  21,  25) ;  but  St.  Paul  does  ^dt'ifllilde 
here  to  that  decree,  as  he  rests  his  precepts  rathbr  ota  his  owii 
independent  apostolic  authority,  we  knoW  that  ¥re  all  have 
knowledfle  —  The  Corinthians;  doubtless,  had  referred  to  thei^ 
"knowledge^*  (z/is.,  of  the  indifference  of  meats,  as  in  themselves 
having  no  sanctity  or  pollution).  St.  Paul  replies :  **  We  are 
aware  that  we  all  have  (speaking  gen^raify  and  so  fkf  as  Christian 
theory  goes  ;  for  in  v.  7  he  speaks  of  some  vrho  practically  havb  naf^ 
this  knowledge."  Knewtedge  puffetb  ap—when  without'*' love.* 
Here  a  {>arenthesis  begins  ;  and  the  main  subject  is  resumed  ill 
the  same  words  (v,  4).  "  As  concerning  (touching)  theriefoiv,  th^ 
eating."  &c.  "  Puffing  up  "  is  to  please  self.  **  Edffying'*1s  to  pleasd 
one's  neighbour.  Knowledge  onlv  says:  All  thingsare  lawful  for 
me.  Love  adds :  But  all  things  do  not  edifv  [Bengel]  (di.  10, 23 ; 
Romans,  14. 1 5).  edifleth — ^tends  to  buildup  the  spiritual  temple  (ch. 
3.9;6.  T9).  2:  And  —  Omitted  in  the  Oldest  MSS.  The  absence  of 
the  connecting  particle  gives  an  emphatical  sententioifsness  to  the 
style,  suitable  to  the  sttbiect.  The  first  step  to  knowledge  is  to  know 
our  own  ignorance,  without  love  there  is  only  the  appearance  {not&, 
''think**  &c.)  of  knowledge.  kAOWetb  — The  oldest  MSS.  read  a 
Greek  word  implying /^m^Mo/,  experimental  acquaintance^  not  merely 
knowledge  of  a  fact,  which  the  Greek  of  "  we  know"  or  ate  awari^ 
(v,  I)  means,  aa  he  ettttht  to  knew  — experimentally  and  in  th^ 
way  of  "  love."  3.  leve  ued  —  the  source  of  love  to  our  neighbour 
(x  John,  4.  II,  12,  20;  s.  2).  the  eame— /iV.,  this  man;  he  wh6 
loves,  not  he  who  "thinks  that  he  knows,"  not  having  ''charity" 
or  love  (v.  i,  2).  la  known  of  hkn — is  known  with  the  knowledge 
of  approval,  and  is  acknowledged  by  God  as  His  (Psalm  T.  6'; 
Galatians,  4.  9 ;  2  Timothy,  2. 19).  Contrast,  "I  never  knew  you." 
Matthew,  7.  23.  To  love  God  is  to  know  God  :  and  he'  who  thu^ 
knows  God  has  been  first  known  by  God  (Cf.  ch.  I3. 12 ;  i  Pete^j 
I.  2).  4.  Aa  eenoenring.  &.C.  -^  Resuming  the  subject  begun  in  v. 
I,  "  As  touching,"  &c.  idOl  la  nothing  —  has  no  true  being  at  all ; 
the  God  it  represents  is  not  a  living  reality.  This  does  not  con- 
tradict ch.  10.  20,  which  states  that  they  who  worship  idols  worship 
dcTfils ;  for  here  it  is  the  oods  believed  by  the  worsfUppet s  to  be  repre^ 
tented  by  the  idols  which  are  denied  to  have  any  existence,  not  the 
devils  which  really  under  the  idols  delude  the  worshippers,    non^ 
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•tlier  God —The  oldest  MSS.  omit  the  word  "  other  f  which  gives 
a  clearer  sense.  5.  "  For  evjen  snpptosingi  there  are  (exist)  gods  so 
called  (2  Thessalonians,  2.  4),  whether  in  heaven  (as  the  sun,  mooo 
and  stars)  or  in  earth  (as  deified  kings,  beasts,  &c.),  as  there  be  (a 
recognized. tact,  Deuteronomy,  10.  17 ;  Psalm  135.  5.;  136.  2)  gods 
many  and  lords  many."'  Angels  and  men  in  authority  are  termed 
gods,  in  scripture,  as  exercising  a  divinely  delegated  power  under 
Qod  (Cf.  Exodus,  22.  9,  with  v.  28 ;  Psalm  82.  i,  6 ;  John,  la  34. 35). 
6.  to  118  —  believers,  of  tffhoni  —  from  whom  as  Creator  all  things 
derive  their  existence,  we  in  llilll — rather,  **  we  /^r  Him,"  or  "  ukU 
Him."  God  the  Father  is  the  ^ndfor  whom  and  for  whose  glory 
believers  live.  In  Colo^sians,  1. 16,  aU  things  are  said  to  be  created 
(not  only  "  by  "  Christ,  but  ^so)  ^'Jin- Bim  "  (Chust).  &  etUirth 
are  the  Father  qm^  Son  om  (Cf.  Romans,  li.  36 ;  Hebrews,  a.  io)u 
OBO  Lord-:-contxasted  with  the  "many  lords"  of  heathendom 
(c'-  5)- .  by  whon— (John,  i.  %  Hebrews,  L  2).  we  by  bia— as 
all  things  ai^  "  ^"  ^,  Father  by  creation,  so  they  (we  believers 
especially)  are  restored  /^  Him  by  the  new  creation  (Colossians,  i. 
90  ;  Revelation,  21.  5).  ,  Also,  as  all  things  are  by  Christ  by  crea- 
tion, so  they  .(we  especially)  are  restored  by  Him  by  the  new  crea- 
tion. 7.  Howbeit-^ Though  to  us  who  "have  knowledge**  (v.  I. 
4-6) all  meats. ar^  indifferent,  yet  **this  knowledge  is  iiot  in  all" 
in  the  sajme  degree  as  we  have  it.  .  St.  P^  had  admitted  to  the 
Corinthians  that  "we all  Iiave  knowledge'*  (v.  x),  1.  <.,  so  fiu  as 
Chrii^ian  tAe/?fy  goes .;  hux  pnututUly  some  have  it  not  in  the  same 
degree,  with  ponecieiicd  —  An  ancient  reading;  but  other  very 
old  MSS.  reaa*' association"  or  "habit."  In  either  reading  the 
meaning  is :  Some  Gentile  Christians,  whether  from  old  asscctation 
of  ideas  .or  misidirected  cansciefuf,  when  they  ate  such  meats,  ate 
them  with  son^e  i^eeling  as  if  the  idol  were  something  real  {v.  4), 
and  had  cbai^g^d  the  meats  by  the  fact  of  the  consecration  into 
^mething  eitbe;r  holy  or  else  polluted,  ggto  tbis  boiir — after 
they  have  embraced  Christianity ;  an  implied  censure,  that  they 
are  not  further  advanced  by  th|s  A\fae  in  Christian  "  knowledge. 
tbeir  coiiecience . , .  ie  defilea— by  their  eating  it  "as  a  thing 
offered  to  idols."  If  they  ate  it  unconscious  at  the  time  that  it  had 
been  offered,  to  idols  there  would  be  no  defilement  of  conscience. 
But  conscious  of  what  it  was,  and  not  having  such  knowledge  as 
other  Corinthians  boasted  of,  s'f&y.fhat  an  idol  is  nothing  and  can 
therefore  neither  pollute  nor  sanctify  meats,  they  by  eating  them  sin 
uainst  conscience  (Cf.  Romans,  14.  fyi^^)*  It  was  on  the  ground  of 
Christian  expediency,  not  to  cause  a  stumbling  block  to  "  weak'* 
'brethren,  that,  the  Jerusalem/  decree  against  partaking  of  such 
meats  (though  indifferent  in  tf^emselves)  was  passed  (Acts,  15). 
Hence  he.  here  yindicate3  it  against  the  Corinthian  asserters  of  an 
inexpedient  liberty^  8,  Other  old  MSS.  read,  "Nait)xer  if  we  do 
not  -eat  are  we  the  better ;  neither  if  w^  eat  are  we  the  worse  ;** 
the  language  of  the  eatery  who  justified  their  eating  thus.  [Lach- 
MANN.]  In  English  Version  St.  Paul  admits  that  "  meat  neither 
presents  (sp  the  Greeh  for  "  commendpth  !*)  us  as  commended  nor 
as  disapprovfsd  before  God  ;"  it  does  not.affect  qur  standing  before 
pod  (ki^mans^  14*  6Jf-;  9»  this  liberty  of  yoi|f$  — the  watchwort) 
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for  lax  Corinthiani.  The  very  indifitsrence  of  Ateats  which  I 
concede,  is^e  telisoh  why  ye  should  **take  heed*  not  to  tempt 
weak  brethren  ta  act  agmnst  their  conscience  (which  constitutes  sin, 
Romans,  14.  22,  23).  10.  If  any  nmir— being  weak,  wftieh  bast 
kllMrMm-7-The  very  knowledge  which  thou  pndest  thyself  on 
(v.  i),  will  lead  tiie  weak  after  thy  example  to  do  tha^  against  hfs 
conscience  which  thott  does!  without  any  scruple  of  cdnscience, 
vts.,  to  eat  meats  ofiered  to  idols,  eontclence  •f  ftbn  whlc^N  \% 
weak  —  rather,  "His  conscience,  seeing  he  is  weak."  [Alford^ 
ftc]  eMboMeiied— AV.,  htiU  up.  You  ought  to  have  buiit  up 
vour  brother  In  good  ;  but  by  your  example  your  building  him  np 
18  the  emboldening  him  to  violate  his  conscience.  11.  ahall . .  • 
perish — The  oldest  MSS.  read  "perisheth."  A  single  act  seem- 
mglv  unimportant  may  produce  everlasting  conse(!ji]encfes.  The 
weak  brother  loses  his  faith  and  if  he  do  not'  recover  it  hIS 
salvation  [Bengsl]  (Romans,  14.  23).  fbr  whom  Christ  died — 
and  f6r  whose  sake  we  too  otight  to  be  willing  to  die  (t  John, 
3. 16).  And  yet  professing  Christians  at  Corinth  virtuallv  tempted 
their  brethren  to  their  damnation,  so  far  were  they  from  sacrificing 
aught  for  their  salvation.  Note  here,  that 'It  is  ito  argument 
against  the  dogma  that  Christ  died  for  all  even  for  those  who  perish, 
to  say  that  thus  He  would  have  died  in  vain  for  many.  Scripture 
is  our  rule  not  our  suppositions  as  to  consequences.  More  fs 
involved  in  redemption  than  the  salvation  of  man  ;  the  character 
of  GodiA  at  once  just  and  loving  is  vindicated  even  in  the  case  of 
the  lost ;  for  they  might  have  been  saved  and  so,  even  in  thdt 
case,  Christ  has  not  died  in  vain.  So  the  mercies  of  God's 
providence  are  not  in  vain,  though  many  abuse  them.  Even  the 
condemned  shall  manifest  God's  love  in  the  great  day,  in  that 
they  too  had  the  offer  of  God's  mercy.  It  shall  be  the  most 
awful  ingredient  In  their  cup,  that  they  might  have  been  saved 
but  would  not ;  Christ  died  to  redeem  even  them.  12.  wound 
their  weak  OOnsolenoe— /tV.,  '^smiU  their  conscience,  being  (a» 
yet)  in  a  weak  state."  It  aggravates  the  cruelty  of  the  act  that  it  is 
committed  on  the  weak,  just  as  if  one  were  to  strike  an  invalid. 
apaihst  Christ — on  account  of  the  sympathy  between  Christ  and 
His  members  (Matthew,  25.  40 ;  Acts,  9.  4,  5).  15.  meat  —  Old 
English  for  *'  food  "  in  general,  nake  ...  to  OtfBlltf  —  Greek,  "  is 
a  stumbling  block  to."  no  llesh — In  order  to  insure  my  avoid- 
ing  flesh  offered  to  idols,  I  would  abstain  from  all  kinds  ofJUsh  in 
order  not  to  be  a  stumbling  block  to  my  brother. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1-27.  He  Confirms  His  Teaching  as  to  not  putting  a 
Stumbuno  block  in  a  Brother's  way  (ch.  8.  13)  by  his  own 

EXAMPLE  IN  not  USING  HIS  UNDOUBTED  RIGHTS  AS  AN  APOSTLE, 
SO  AS  TO  WIN  MEN  TO  CHRIST.     I.  Attl  I   SOt    SK    apOSttS?  aUI  I 

not  fl^ee?— The  oldest  MSS.  read  the  order  thus,  **  Am  I  not  free? 
am  I  not  an  apostle?  He  alludes  to  ch.  8.  9,  "this  liberty  of 
yours:**  If  you  claim  it,  I  appeal  to  yourselves  as  the  witnesses; 
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have  \  not  alsot  it/'  "  Am  I  not  free?"  If  you  be  so,* much  mora 
L  For  **  am  I  ppt  an  apostle?"  so  that  I  ca^  claim  not  only  Chris, 
tian.  but  also  apostolic  liberty,  havo  I  not  seen  l^MU^-^cat^^aify^ 
fM  in  a  mere  Tisiqn:  Ci.  ch.15.,  8,  wbe^e  the  (act  of  the  resurrec- 
tipiif  whicli  he  wishes  to  prove,  could  only  be  established  bv  as 
ikctual  bodily  appearance*  such  as  was  vouchs^ed  to  Peter  and  the 
other  apostles.  In  Acts,  9.  7,  Y7,  the  contrast  between  *^  the  men 
With  him  Sf^eii^  no  «kut,"aod  "Jesus  thajL  appeared  unto  thee  in 
the  way/'  shows  that  Jesus  actually  appeared  to  him  in  goi^g  to 
Damascus.  His  visioa  of  Christ  in  the  temple  (Acts,  22. 17)  waf 
"in  a  trance.**  To  be  a  witness  of  Christ's  resurrection  was  a 
leading  function  of  afi  apostle  (Acts,  i.  22).  The  best  MSS.  omit 
^*  Christ."  ye  my  work  in  the  Lord — your  conversion  is  His  work- 
manship (£phesians,  2. 10)  through  my  instrumentality ;  the  "  seal 
of  mine  apostleship"  {v.  2).  2.  yet  d^U Wless  ^/'^Z  a/  Ifosi  I  am 
such  Co  you,  ^oal  of -mine  apostieohip  —  your  conversion  by  my 
preaching,  aqcompanied  with  miiacles  ("  the  signs  of  ao  apostle, 
Komaxis,  15.  ^,  ;9;2  Cofinthians,  12. 12),  and  your  gifts  conferreid 
by  me  (ch.  i^  7%  voU|Ch  for  the  reality  of  my  apostleship,  just  as  a 
seal  set  to  a  document  attests  its  genuineness  (John,  3.  33 ;  Ro- 
mans, 4.  II).    3.  to  them  that . . .  examine  me— 1.  e.,  who  call  in 

question  mine  apostleship.  1$  tM-^viz.,  that  you  are  the 
seal  of  mine  apostleship,  4.  Have  we  not  power — G/r^k, 
**  rigkt^*  or  lawful  power,  equivalent  to  '*  liberty  "  claimed  by  the 
Corinthians  (ch.  8.  9).  The  "we^'  includes  with  himself  his  col- 
ieagues  in  the  apostleship.  The  Gietk  interrogative  expresses* 
*  ^ou  surely  tvonU  say  (will  you  ?)  that  we  have  not  the  power  or 
right,"  &c.  eat  and  arink  —  without  labouring  with  our  hands  {v, 
II,  13, 14).  -  St.  Paul's  not  exercising  this  right  was  made  a  plea  by 
his  opponents  for  insinuating  that  he  was  himself  conscious  he 
was  no  true  apostle  (2  Corinthians,  I2« .13-16).  5.  lead  alN>Nt  a  sio* 
tor,  a  wife — 1.  ^.,  " a  sister  as  a  wife;**  " a  sister"  by  faith,  which 
makes  all  believers  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  one  family  of  God ; 
"a  wife  "  by  marriage  covenant.  St.  Paul  implies  he  did  not  exer- 
cise his  undoubted  right  to  marry  and  "lead  about"  a  believer,  for 
the  sake  of  Christian  expediency,  as  well  to  save  the- church  the 
expense  q(|  maintaining  her  in  his  wide  circuits,  as  also  that  he 
might  give  hima^f  more  undistfactedly  to  building  up  the  church 
of  Christ  (ch.  7.  26,  32,  35).  Cojotrs^t  the  Corinthians'  want  of 
self-sacrifice  in  the  exercise  of  their  "liberty"  at  the  cost  of 
destroying,  instead  of  edifying,  the  church  (ch.  8.  9, 10,  Margin  11. 
13).  as  other  apostles  —  Implying  that  some  of  them  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  power  which  they  all  had,  of  marrying.  We  know 
from  Matthew,  8.  14,  that  Cephas  or  Peter  was  a  married  man.  A 
confutation  of  St.  Peter's  self-styled  followers,  the  Romanists, 
who  exclude  the  clergy  from  marriage.-  Clkmsns  AtsXANDaiNUS 
Stromata  or  Miscellanits^  7,  sec.  63,  records  a  tradition,  that  he 
encourged  his  wife  when  being  led  to  death,  by  ss^ying,  **  Remember; 
%ay  dear  one,  theZ^ord,".  QL  Eusebius,  E,  H,  3..  30..  Iirothren  of 
the  Lord  —  held  in  special  estepm  on  account  of  their  relationship 
to  Jesus  (Acts,  I.  14  ;  Galatians,  i.  9).  James,  Joses,  Simon  and 
Judas.    Probablv  comins  of  Jesus ;  as. cousins  were  teriaed  by  the 
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Jews  "  brethren."  Alford  makes  th<Stn  literally  brothet^  of  Jesns 
by  Joseph  aad  Mary,  fiaplias -^Probably  singled  out  asvbeing  a 
name  carrying  weight  wish  one  partisan  section  at  Corinih.  "  If 
your  favourite  leader  does  so,  surely  so  may  I "  (ch.  i.  la  ;  3.  92). 

6.  Baratbas^^long  thie  associate  of  Paul, and,  like  him,  in:  the 
habit  of  self-denying,  forbearing  to>  claim  the  maintenance  which 
is  a  minister's  right.  St.  Paul  supported  himself  by  tentrmaking 
(Acts,  18.  3 ;  so.  34 ;  z  Thessalootans,  3. 9 ;.  2  Thessalonians,  3,  ft). 

7.  The  minister  is  spiritually  a  soldier  (a  Timothy,  a.  3),  a  vine- 
dresser (ch.  3.  6-8  ;  Song  of  &)lomon»  i.  6),  and  a  ^bepherd  (i  Pe- 
ter, 5.  2, 4).  of  the  fruit --The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "of,"  8.  as  a 
maR-^I  speak  thus  not  txi^^y  dKording  to  hunuin  ju4gtnent^  but 
with  the  sanction  of  the.  Divine  law  alsa  9.  OX  •  .  .  treadotb  .  . « 
com — (Deuteronomy,  aSi  4.)  In  the  East,  to  the  present  day,  they 
do  not,  after  reaping,  carry  the  shcavea  home  to  barns  as  we  do, 
but  take  them  to  an  area  unden  the  opeA  air  to  be  threshed  by  the 
oxen  treading  them  with  theif  feet,  or  else  drawing  a  threshing 
instrument  over  them  (Cf.  Micah,  4. 13).  Doth  God  .  .  ,  oare  for 
•xon  ? — rather,  '*  Is  it  for  the  oaen.tbat  God  careth  ? "  Is  the  ani- 
mal the  ultimate  object  for  whose  ^ake  this  law  was  given  ?  No. 
God  does  care  for  the  lorwierantinal<  (Psalm  36. 6  ;  Matthew,  10.  29), 
but  it  is  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  4he  welfare  of  man^  the  head  of 
animal  creation.  In  the  humane  consideration  shown  for  the 
lower  animal,  we  are  to  learn  that  still  more  ought  it  to  be  exer- 
cised in  the  case  of  man,  the  ultimate  object  of  the  law  ;  and  that 
the  human  ^spiritual  as  well  as  temporal)  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire.  10.  altogether— join  this  with  "saith."  "  Does  he  (the  Di- 
vine  lawgiver)  by  all  means  say  it  for  our  sakes  ?  '^  It  would  be 
untrue,  that  God  saith  it  altogether  {^ik  the  sense  of  solely)  for.  our 
sakes.  But  it  is  true  that  He  ky  all  means  saith  it  for  our  sakes  as 
the  ultimate  object  in  the  lower  worid.  Grotius,  however,  trans- 
lates ^  "mainly  or  "especially,'*  instead  of  altogether,  that-*- 
"  meaning  that  "[Alford]  ;  lit,  because,  ehould  plOW< — ought  i^ 
plow  in  hope.  The  obligation  rests  with  .the  people  not  to  let 
their  minister  labour  without  remuneration,    he  that  throsheth 

in  hope  ehoald  be  partaker  of  hie  hope— the  oldest  MSS.  ver- 
sions and  fathers  read,  *'  He  that  thresheth  {should  or  ought  to 
thresh)  in  the  hope  of  partaking,"  (vis,,  of  the  fruit  of  his  thresh- 
ing), **  He  that  ploweth,"  spiritually,  is  the  first  planter  of  a 
church  in  a  place  (Cf.  ch.  3.  6,9) ;  "  he  that  thresheth^'*  the  minister 
who  tends  a  church  already  planted,  ii.  we  . . .  we  —  emphatical 
in  the  Greeh,  We,  the  same  persons  who  have  sown  to  you  the 
infinitely  more  precious  treasures  of  the  spirit,  tnay,  at  the  least, 
claim  in  return  what  is  the  only  thing  ^m»  htive  to  give,  vi'z,,  the 
goods  that  nourish  \!ti%  flesh  {^^your  carnal  things").  12.  othere.-^ 
whether  true  apostles  {^,  5)  or  false  ones  (2  Corinthians,  11.  20). 
we  rather— considering  our  greater  labours  for  you  (2  Corin- 
thians, II.  23).  eiflfer  all  things*^  without  complaining  of  it. 
We  desire  to  conceal  (lit.,  hold  as  a  wtUerMght  vessel)  any  distress  we 
suffer  from  straitened  circumstances.  The  saLsne  Greeh  is  in  ch.  13. 7. 
leet  we . . .  hinder . . .  geepel  —  not  to  cause  a  hindrance  to  its  progress 
by  giving  a  hankie  for  the  imputation  of  self-seeking,  if  we  received 
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mpport  from  our  flock.  The  leM  of  incumbrance  asd  expense 
caused  to  the  church,  and  the  nl6re  «f  work  done  the  better  for  the 
cause  of  the  gospel  (2  Timothy^  2*4)-  I3-  ■IflittBr  almit  holy  thiafps 
—the  Jewish  priests  and  Levites.  The  Greek  especial! v  applies  to 
the  former,  the  priests  offering  sacrifi<es.  |Nirtakert  wnh  the  altar 
— a  part  of  the  victims  going  to  the  service  of  the  altar,  and  the  rest 
being  shared  by  the  priests  (Leviticus,  7.  6 ;  Numbers,  18.  8,  &c. ; 
Deuteronomy,  18.  i,  oEc).  14.  EvM  to — The  only  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  passage  is,  not  that  the  Christian  ministry  is  of  a 
sacrificial  character  as  the  Jewish  priesthood,  but  simply,  that  as 
the  latter  was  supported  by  the  contributions  of  the  people,  so 
should  the  former.  The  stipends  of  the  clergy  were  at  first  from 
voluntary  offerings  at  the  Lord's  supper.  At  the  love  feast  pre- 
ceding it  every  believer,  according  to  his  ability,  offered  a  gift; 
and  when  the  expense  of  the  table  had  been  defrayed,  the  bishop 
laid  aside  a  portion  for  himself,  the  presbyters  and  deacons ;  and 
with  the  rest  relieved  widows,  orphans,  confessors  and  the  poor 
generaiiy.  [Tbrtullian's  Apology^  ch.  39.]  The  stipend  was  in 
proportion  to  the  dignity  and  merits  of  the  several  bishops,  pre& 
bj-ters  and  deacons.    [Cyprian,  ch.  4.  ep.  6.]    proach  . . .  fOtpd 

—  plainly  marked  as  the  duty  of  the  Christian  mmister,  in  contrast 
to  the  ministering  akout  sacrifice  {Greek)  and  waiting- at  the  altar  of 
the  Jewish  priesthood  and  Levites  (v.  13).  If  the  Lord's  supper 
were  a  sacrifice  (as  the  Mass  is  supposed  to  beX  this  14th  verse 
would  certainly  have  been  worded  so,  to  answer  to  v.  13.  Note  the 
same  Lord  Christ  "  ordains  "  the  ordinances  in  the  Old  and  in  the 
New  Testaments  (Matthew,  10. 10 ;  Luke,  10.  7).  15.  Paul's  special 
gift  of  continency,  which  enabled  him  to  abstain  from  marriage,  and 
his  ability  to  maintain  himself  without  interrupting  seriously  his 
ministry,  made  that  expedient  to  him  which  is  ordinarily  inexpe- 
dient;  viz.,  that  the  ministry  should  not  be  supported  by  the  people. 
What  to  him  was  a  duty,  would  be  the  opposite  to  one,  for  instance, 
to  whom  God  had  committed  a  family,  without  other  means  of 

support.     I  have  uaed  noiia  of  these  things— none  of  these 

"  powers"  or  rights  which  I  might  have  used  (v.  4-6,  12).    aeltbtr 

—  rather,  "  Yet  I  have  not  written."  to  done  Unto  MO  —  A'/.,  in  my 
case  :  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  a  soldier,  a  planter,  a  shepherd,  a 
plowman  and  a  sacrificing  priest  (v.  7,  10,  13).  make  my  gloryin| 
void  —  deprive  me  of  my  privilege  of  preaching  the  gospel  with- 
out remuneration  (a  Corinthians,  ii.  7-10).  Rather  than  hinder 
the  progress  of  the  gospel  by  giving  any  pretext  for  a  charge  of 
interested  motives  (s  Corinthians,  12. 17, 18X  St.  Paul  would  "  die  " 
of  hunger.     Cf.  Abraham's  similar  disinterestedness.  Genesis,  14. 

22,  23.    16.  though  I  preach ...  I  have  nothing  to  glory  of— t.  ^.,  If 

I  preach  the  gospel,  and  do  so  not  gratuitously,  I  have  no  matter  for 
"  glorying."  For  the  '*  necessity  "  that  is  laid  on  me  to  preach  (Cf. 
Jeremiah,  20.  9,  and  the  case  of  Jonah)  does  awav  with  ground  for 
**  glorying."  The  sole  ground  for  the  latter  that  I  have  is  my  preach- 
ing without  charge  {v.  18) :  since  there  is  no  necessity  laid  on  me  as  to 
the  latter,  it  is  my  voluntary  act  for  the  gospel's  sake.  17.  Tmnsiaie, 
"  If  I  be  doing  this  (/.  ^.,  preaching)  of  my  own  accord  (which  I  am 
lot,  for  the  *  necessity'  is  laid  on  me  which  binds  a  servant  to 
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ob^  his  master),  I.hkive  a  reiWBTCl  ;^but  if  (ms  is  the  case)  involim* 
tarily  (Acts,  9.  15  ;  2a.  15  ;  36.  16),  not  of  my  own  natural  will,  but 
by  the  constraining  grace  of  God  (Rx>mans,  9.  16 ;  x  Timothy,  x. 
13.16),  I  have  had  a  dispensation  (of  the  gospel)  intrusted  to  me,* 
(and  so  can  claim  no  "  reward,"  seeing  that  I  only  **  have  done  that 
which  was  my  duty  to  do  "(Luke,  17..  to)/ but  incur  the  "woe" 
~v.  16],  if  I  fail  in  it).  18.  What 'is  Biy  rawnnl  ?  — The  answer  is 
in  V.  19),  VIS.,  that  by  making  the  gospel  without  charge,  where  I 
might  have  rightfully  claimed  maintenance,  I  might  **win  the 
more."  •f  Christ — The  oldest  MSS.<  and  versions  omit  these 
words.  abU86 — rathes,"that  lust  not  to  the  full  my  power." 
This  is  his  matter  ior  ** glorying  ;"  the-'^rttfon^"  utimately  aimed 
at  is  the  gaining  of  the  more  (v,  X9)j  The  former,  as  involving 
the  latter,  is  verbally  made.the  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  is 
my  reward?"  But  re&Uy  the  "reward"  is  that  which  is  the  ulti* 
mate  aim  of  his  preaching  withouti  charge,  vis.,  that  he  may  gain 
the  more  ;  it  was  for  this  cnd^  not  to  h«ve  matter  of  glorying,  that 
he  did  so.  19.  Fr€e  firOill  •fl^mM^'^  «.*'.,  from  the  power  of  all 
men.  ^t\%  tht  morb — i.  e.,  as:.maMjr  of  them  (" all  men  ").<u  pos* 
sible,  "Gain"  is  an  appropriate  expression  in  relation  to  a 
"reward"  (i  Tbessalonians,  2.19^  30);  he,  therefore,  repeats  it 
frequently  (v.  20-22).  30.  I  teOftMe  at.  a  Jew  *«^in  things  not  de- 
fineid  by  the  law,  but  by*  Jewish  usage.  -  Not  Judaising  in  essen* 
tials,  but  mmattets  where  there  was  no  compromise  of  principle 
(Cf.  Acts,  i6vi  3 ;  2i»  20*26) ;  an  undesigned  coincidence  between 
the  history  and  the  epistlo,  and  so  a  sure  proof  of  genuineness. 

to  them  that  are  «niler  the  iaw,  ae  imder  tht  iaw—  In  things  de- 
fined by  the  law;  such  as  'CeDimi>nies  not  then  repugnant  to 
Christianity.  Perhaps  the  reasbn  for  distinguishing  this  class 
from  the  former  is  that  Sl  Paul  himself  belonged  nationally  to  "  the 
Jews,"  but  did  noiin  srnd  belong  to-  the -class  of  "them  that  are 
under  the  law."  This  view  is  conitrmed  by  the  reading  inserted 
here  by  the  oldest  MSS.  versions  and  fathers,  "  not  being  (t.  e^ 
parenthetically,  'not  that  I  am')  myself  under  the  law."  21.  To 
them  . . .  without  law— t.  r.,  without  revealed  law ;  the  heathen  (Cf. 
Romans,  2. 1 2,  with  v.  1 5).  at  witlHMit  iaw — Not  u iging  on  them  the 
ceremonies  and  "works  of  the  law,"  but  "the  hearing  of  faith" 
(Galatians,  3.  2).  Also  discoursing  in  their  own  manner,  as  at 
Athens,  with  arguments  itom  thetf  :own  poets  (Acts,  17.  2t).  lM« 
lag  flOt  without  Taw  to  God  *r-  **  White  thus  conforming  to  others  in 
matters  indifferent,  taking  care  not  to  be  without  law  in  relation 
to  God,  but  responsible  to  law  {kt:,  in  law)  in  relation  to  Christ" 
This  is  the  Christian's  true  position  in  relation  to  the  world,  to 
himself,  and  to  God.  Every  thing  dc^l-ops  itself  according  to 
its  proper  law.  So  the  Christian,  though  no  longer  subject  to  the 
literal  law  as  constraining  him  from  without,  is  subject  to  an  in«> 
ward  principle  or  la#,  Uie  spirit  of  faith  in  Christ  acting  from 
within  as  the  germ  of  a  new  life.  He  does  not,  in  the  Greek  (9a  in 
English  Version\  say  **. under  the  law  (as  h^  does  in  v.  20)  to  Christ,*' 
but  uses  the  milder  term  "  in  .*{ .  law,"  responsible  tc  law,  Christ 
was  responsible  to  the  law  for  us,-  so  that  we  are  no  longer  respon- 
•ible  to  it  (Galatians,  3.  13,  24),  but  to  Him  as  the  members  to  the 
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Head  (ch.  7.  22 ;  Rommns,  8.  i^ :  i  Peter,  2. 16).  Christiana  serve 
Christ  in  newness  of  spirit,  no  longer  in  oldness  of  the  letter  (t.^., 
the  old  external  law  as  suck^  Romans,  7.  4-6.  To  Christ,  as  man's 
Head,  the  Father  has  properly  delegated  His  authoritj  (John,  5. 
12,27);  whence  here  he  substitutes  "Christ"  lor  "God  "in  the 
second  clause,  ** not  without  law  to  God^*  but  under  the  law  to 
Christ:'  The  law  of  Chflist  is- the  lafw  of  love  (Galatians,  6.  2; 
Cf.  5.  13).  22.  gain  the  ivtak^t.  /.,  establish,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  stumbling  block  to  inexperienced  Christians  (ch.  8.  i). 
Romans,  14.  i,  "  Weak  in  the  faith."  Alford  thinks  the  "  weak  " 
are  not  Christians  at  all,  for  these  have  been  already  "won  ; "  bat 
those  outside  the  church,  who  are  yet "  without  strength  "  to  be- 
lieve (Romans,  5.  6).  But  when  "  weak  "  Christians  are  by  the  con 
descending  love  of  stronger,  bcethren  kept  from  falling  from  faith, 
they  are  well  said  to  be  **  gained  "  or  won.  Iiy  ail  meftllt . .  .  soae 
•^The  gain  of  even  "some**  is  worth  the  expenditure  of  **all 
means."  He  conformed  himself  :to  the  feelings  of  each  in  the 
several  classes,  that  out  of  thefli  al/h^  might  ^m'i»  some,  23.  MT- 
taker  thereof  —  Greeh,  ^^ fell<y9^>partaker**  of  the  gosp^  biessings 
promised  at  Christ's  coming;  "with"  (not  as  EngUsh  Version, 
"you,"  buO  them,vi*,y  with  those  thus  "  gained  **  by  me  to  the  gos> 
pel.  24.  luiOW  ye  not — The.  Isthmian'  games,  in  which  the  foot* 
raoe  was  a  leading  one,  were,  of'  course,  well  known,  and  a  sub- 
ject of  patriotic  pride  to  the  Corinthians  who  lived  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  These  periodical  games  were  to  the  Greeks 
rather  a  passion  than  a  mere  amusement ;  hence  their  suitableness 
as  an  image  of  Christian  ea«nestn«ss.  .  in  a  r9M'^Gfieeh,  "in  a 
racecourse.'*  all . .  .  one  •^  Although  V9t  knew  that  one  alone 
could  be  saved,  still  it  would  be  well  worth  our  while  to  run. 
[Bknokl.]  Even  in  the  Christian  race  not "  all  *'  who  enter  on  the 
race  win  (ch.  10.  1.5).  So  mn  that  yo  may  oMata  — said  paren- 
thetically.  These  are  the  words  in  which  the  instructors  of  the 
young  in  the  exercise  schools  (gymnasia)  and  the  spectators  on 
the  race-course  exhorted  their  pupils  to  stimulate  them  to  put 
forth  all  exertions.  The  gymnasium  was  a  prominent  feature  in 
every  Greek  city.  Every  candidate  had  to  take  an  oath  that  he 
had  been  ten  months  in  training,  and  that  he  would  violate  none 
of  the  regulations  (2  Timothy«<2.  5  ;  Cf.  i  Timothy,  4,  7,  8).  He 
lived  on  a  strict  self-denying  diet,  refraining  from  wine  and  pleas- 
ant foods,  and  enduring  cold  and  heat  and  most  laborious  disci* 
pline.  The  "prize"  awarded  by  the  judge  or  umpire  was  a 
chaplet  of  green  leaves;  at  the  Isthmus,  those  of  the  indigen- 
ous pine,  for  which  parsley  leaves  were  temporarily  substituted 
(r.  25).  The  Greek  for  "obtain"  is  fulfy  obtain.  It  is  in  vain  to 
begin,  unless  we  persevere  to  the  end  (Matthew,  la  22 ;  24. 13 ; 
Revelation,  2.  10).  The  "so"  expresses,  Run  with  such  perse- 
verance  in  the  heavenlv  course  as  '*aH"  the  runners  exhibit 
in  the  earthly  "race"  jUSt  spoken  a(;  to  the  end  that  ye  may 
attain  the  prise.  25.  etrlveth  —  in  wrestling ;  a  still  more  seven 
contest  than  the  foot  race,  le  tOMperate — So  Paul  exercised 
self-denial,  abstaining  from  claiming  sustenance  for  the  sake  of 
tiie  "  reward/'  m.,  to  "  gain  the  more  "  (v,  18.  19).    OOrmyMW^'^ 
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soon  withering^  as  being  only  of  fir-leaves  taken  from  the  fir- 
groves  which  surrounded  the  Isthmian  race-course  or  stadium. 
inoorruiltible — (i  Peter,  i.  4;  5.  4;  Revelation,  2.  10).  "Crown" 
here  is  not  that  of  a  king  (#hich  is  expressed  by  a  different  Creek 
word,  w»..  •*  diadem  *'),  but  a  wreath  or  garland.  26.  I  —  Return 
to  his  main  subject,  his  own  self^ienial  and  his  motive  in  it.  run, 
not  as  Mncertainly  —  not  as  a  rnnner  uncertain  of  the  goal.  Ye 
Corinthians  gain  no  end  in  your  entering  idol  temples  or  eating 
idol  meats.  But  /,  for  mv  part,  in  all  my  acts,  whether  in  my 
becoming  "  all  things  to  all  meta  "  or  in  receiving  no  sustenance 
from  my  converts,  have  a  definite  end  in  view,  vi%,^  to  "gain  the 
more."  I  know  what  I  aim  at  and  how  to  aim  at  it.  He  who  runs 
with  a  clear  aim,  looks  straighb  forward  to  the  goal,  makes  it  his 
sole  aim,  casts  away  every  incumbrance  (Hebrews,  12.  i,  2),  is 
indi^erent  to  what  the  bystanders  say  and  sometimes  even  a  fall 
only  serves  to  rouse  him  the  more.  [Ben&el.]  not  ao  one  that 
boateth  thO  air  —  instead  of  beating  the  adversary.  Alluding  to 
the  Sciamachia  or  sparring  in  the  school  in  sham-fi^ht  (Cf.  ch.  14.  9), 
whereiti  thev  struck  out  intotheairasif  at  an  imaginary  adversary. 
The  real  adversary  is  Satan  acting  on  us  through  the  flesh.  27. 
keen  under  —  ///.,  bruise  the  face  under  the  eyes  so  as  to  render 
it  black  and  blue  ;  so  to  chastiseAn  the  most  sensitive  part.  (Cf. 
**  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  Romans,  8.  13:  also  i  Peter. 
2.  II).  It  is  not  ascetic  fasts  or  macerations  of  the  body  which 
are  here  recommended,  but  the  keeping  under  of  our  natural  self- 
seeking  so  as,  like  Paul,  to  lay  ourselves  out  entirely  for  the 
great  work,  my  body  —  the  old  man  and  the  remainders  of  lust 
in  my  flesh.  "My  body,"  so  far  as  by  the  fiesh  it  opposes  the 
spirit  [EsTius]  (Galatians,  5.  17).  Men  may  be  severe  to  their 
bodies  and  yet  indulge  their  lust.  Ascbtic  **  neglect  of  the  bodv  " 
may  be  all  thfe  while  a  more  subtile  "satisfying  of  the  flesh" 
(Colossians,  2.  23).  Unless  the  soul  keep  under  the  body,  the 
body  will  get  above  the  soul.  The  body  may  be  made  a  good 
servant,  but  is  a  bad  master,  bring  It  fttto  Subjection  —  or  bond- 
age as  a  slave  or  servant  led  away  captivk,  so  the  Greek,  preached 
~~lit.,  heralded.  He  keeps  up  the  image  from  the  races.  The 
heralds  summoned  the  candidates  for  the  foot  race  into  the  race- 
course [Plato,  Legg,  8,833],  attd  placed  the  crowns  on  the  brows 
of  the  conquerors  announ<jing  their  names.  [Bengel.]  They, 
probably,  proclaimed  also  thd  laws  of  the  combat ;  answering  to 
ihe  preaching  oi  the  apostles.  [AlfORD.]  The  Christian  herald  is 
also  a  combatant;  in  which  respect  he  is  distinguished  from  the 
herald  at  the  games,  a  cast-away  —  failing  shamefully  of  the 
prize  mjTself,  after  I  have  called  others  to  the  contest.  Rejected  by 
God,  the  Judge  of  the  Christian  nl6e,'  notwithstanding  my  having, 
by  my  preaching,  led  others  to  be  accepted.  (Cf.  the  equivalent 
term.  "  reprobate,"  Jeremiah,  6.  30 ;  2  Corkithians,  13.  6).  ^. 
Paul  implies,  if  such  earnest,  self-denyiAg  watchfulness  over  him- 
self be  needed  still,  with  all  his  labours  for  others,  to  make  his 
Dwn  calling  sure,  much  more  is  the  same  needed  by  the  Corinth, 
ians,  instead  of  their  going,  as  'tVey  do,  to  the  extreme  limit  df 
Christian  liberty.  \        -» 
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CHAPTER  X. 

1-33.  DANGBit  OF  FuxowsHiP  wixiw  Idolatry  illustrated  m 
THE  History  of  Israel:  Such  Fellowship  incompatible  with 
Fellowship  in  the  Lord's  Supper.    Even  Lawful  things  ark 

TO  BE  forborne,  SO  AS  NOT  TO  HURT  WeAK  BRETHREN.      I.  MOTe- 

OVOr — ^The  oldest  MSS.  read  "  FoRv'  Thus  thie  connection  with 
the  foregoing  chapter  is  expressed.  Ye  need  to  exercise  self- 
denying  watchfulness  notwithstsAding  all  your  privileges  lest  ye 
be  cast-aways.  For  the  Israelites  with  all  their  privileges  were 
most  of  them  cast-aways  through  want  of  it.  ignarant — with  all 
your  boasted  "knowledge."  otir  fathers  —  The  Jewish  church 
stands  in  the  relation  of  parent  to  the  Christian  church,  all — • 
Arrange  as  the  Greeks  "  Our  fathers  were  at/  under  the  cltmd/' 
giving  the  "  all "  its  proper  emphasis.  Not  so  much  as  one  of  so 
great  a  multitude  was  detained  by  force  or  disease  (Psalm  105. 37). 
[Bengel.]  Five  times  the  "all"  is  repeated  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  five  favours  which  God  bestowed  on  Israel  (v.  1-4).  Five 
times,  correspondingly,  thfsy  sinned  {v.  6-10).  In  contrast  to  the 
"  all  "  stands  "  many  (rather,  *  the  most ')  of  them  *'  (v.  5).  All  of 
them  had  great  privileges,  yet  most  of  them  were  cast-aways 
through  lust.  Beware  you,  ha^ng  greater  privileges,  of  sharing 
the  same  doom  through  a  sinailar  sin.  Continuing  the  reasoning, 
ch.  9.  24,  "  They  which  run  in  a  race,  run  a//,  but  one  receiveth  the 
prise."  under  ihe  OlOVd-^were  continually  »/r<^  the  defense  of 
the  pillar  of  cloud,  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  (Exodus,  13. 
ai,  23 ;  Psalm  105.  39 ;  Cf.  Isaiah,  4.  5).    passed  through  the  sea 

— -  by  God^s  miraculous  in^rposition  for  them  (Exodus,  14.  39). 
%,  tixA--Ands0,  [Bengel.1  baptized  unto  Moses— the  servant 
of  God  and  representative  01  the  Old  Testament  covenant  of  the 
law ;  as  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Godi  is  of  the  Gospel  covenant  (John, 
1. 17  ;  Hebrews,  3,  5»  6).  The  people  were  led  to  believe  in  Moses 
as  God's  servant  by  the  miracle  of  the  cloud  protecting  them,  and 
by  their  being  conducted  under  him  safely  through  the  Red  Sea: 
therefore  they  are  said  to  be  "baptized  unto"  him  (Exodus,  14. 
31).  "  Baptized  "  is  here  equiiealent  to  "initiated;"  it  is  used  in 
accommodation  to  St.  Paul's  argument  to  the  Corinthians ;  they, 
it  is  true,  have  been  "  baptize^."  but  so  also  virtually  were  the 
Israelites  of  old  :  if  the  virtual  baptism  of  the  latter  availed  not  to 
save  them  from  the  doom ,  of  lust,  neither  will  the  actual 
baptism  of  the  former  sa^ve  them.  There  is  a  resemblance 
between  the  symbols  also  ;  for-  the  cloud  and  sea  consist  of 
water,  and  as  these  took  the  Israelites  out  of  sight,  and  then 
restored  them  again  to  view,. so  the  water  does  to  the  baptized. 
[Bengel.]  Olshausen  understands  "  the  clouds  "  and  "  the  sea" 
as  symbolizing  the •^mV and  t&<i/rr  respectively  (John,  3.  s ;  Acts, 
10.  44*47)*  Christ  is  the  pillar-cloud  that  screens  us  from  the  heat 
of  God's  wrath.  Christ  as  "the  light  of  the  world  '*  is  our  "  pillar 
of  fire"  to  guide  us  in  the  darkpess  of  the  world.  As  the  rock, 
when  smitten^  sent  forth  the  waters,  so  Christ,  having  been  once 
for  all  smitten,  sends  forth  the  waters  of  the  Spirit.   As  the  manna 
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bruised  is  mills  fed  Israel,  so  Christ,  when  "  it  pleased  the  Lofd 
to  braise  Him/*  has  become  our  spiritual  food.  A  strong  proof 
of  inspiration  is  given  in  this  fact,  that  the  kistafical  parts  of  Scrip* 
tnre,  without  the  consciousness  even  of- the  authors,  are  covert 
prophecies  of  the  future.  3.  SaMe^ritttal  neat— As  the  Israel- 
ites had  the  water  from  the  roclc*  which  answered  to  baptism,  so 
they  had  the  manna  which  corresponded  to  the  other  of  the  two 
Christian  sacraments,  the  Lord's  ai^pper.  St.  Paul  plainly  implies 
the  importance  which  was  attached  to  these  two  saciraments  by  all 
Christians  in  those  days :  "  an  inspired  protest  against  those  who 
lower  their  dignity,  or  deny  their  necessity."  [Alpokd.]  Still  he 
guards  against  the  other  extreme-  of  thinking  the  mere  external 
possession  of  such  privileges  will  insure  salvation.  Moreover, 
had  there  been  seven  sacraments  as  Rome  teaches,  St.  Paul  would 
have  alluded  to  them,  whereas  he  refers  to  only  the  two.  He  does 
not  mean  bv  "  the  same  *'  that  the  Jsraelitts  and  we  Christians  have 
the  "  same  sacrament ;  but  xYaX ieitetdng  and  unbelieving  Israelites 
alike  had  "the  same"  spiritual  privilege  of  the  manna  (Cf.  v,  17). 
It  was  *'  spiritual  meat "  or  focKi ;  because  given  by  the  power  of 
God's  spirit,  not  by  human  labour.  [Grotius  and  Alpord.]  Gal* 
atlans,  4.  29,  "  bora  after  the  Spirit,  i.  r.,  supernatu rally.  Psalm 
78.  34,  "  cora  of  heaven  "  (Psalm/ 105.  40).  Rather  "*  spiritual "  in 
its  typical  signification,  Christ,  the  >true  bread  of  Heaven,  being 
signified  (John,  6.  32).  Not  that  the  Israelites  clearly  understood 
the  signification :  but  believers  among  tliem  would  feel  that  in  the 
type  something  more  was  meant }  and  their  implicit  and  reverent, 
tikough  indistinct,  faith  was  counted  to  them  for  justification,  of 
which  the  manna  was  a  kind  of  sacnmental  seal.  "  They  are  noC 
to  be  heard  which  feign  that'' the  'old  >  fathers  did  look  only  for 
transitory  promises"  (Article  vii.  Church  <^  England),  as  appears 
from  this  passage  (Cf.  Hebrews,  4.  2).  4.  Orillk'— (Exodus,  17,6). 
In  Numbers,  20. 8,  "the  beasts"  also  are  mentioned  as  having  drunk. 
The  literal  water  typified  ** spiritual drink,^*  and  is  therefore  so  called. 
spiritual Roek that foUoweotban—  rather, ^'accompanied them"  Not 
the  literal  rock  (or  its  water)  "followed  "  them,  as  Alpord  explains, 
as  if  St.  Paul  sanctioned  the  Jews'  tradition  (Rabbi  Solomon  on 
Numbers,  20.  2)  that  the  rock  itself,  or  at  least  the  stream  from 
it,  followed  the  Israelites  from  place  to  place  (Cf.  Deuteronomy 
0.21).  But  Christ,  the  "Spiritual  Rock"  (Psalm  78.  20.  35; 
Deuteronomy,  32.  4,  15,  18,  31,  37  ;  Isaiah,  28.*  16  ;  i  Peter,  2.  6)) 
accompanied  them  (Exodus,  33.  15).  "Followed,"  implies  His 
attending' on  them  to  minister  to  them  ;  thus,  though  mostly  going 
before  them.  He,  when  occasion  idt)uired  it,  followed  **  behind** 
(Exodus,  14.  19).  He  satisfied  all  alike  as  to  their  bodily  thirst 
whenever  they  needed  it ;  as  on  three  occasions  is  expressly 
recorded  (Exodus,  15.  24,  25;  17.  6;  N  ambers,  20.  8);  and  this 
drink  for  the  body  symbolised  the  spiritual  drink  from  the  Spir* 
itual  Rock  (Cf.  John,  4.  13,  14  ;  see  Note;v,  3).  5.  Bit  —  Though 
they  had  so  many  tokens  of  God's  pseSence.  many  of  them  — 
lather,  ^'the  matority  of  them;"  "the  whole  part.'*  All  except 
Joshua  and  Caleb  of  the  first  gene«ation.  not  —  in  the  Greek  em- 
phatically standing  in  the  beginning,  of 'the  sentence:  "Npc,"  as 
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MM  tnigfat  have  natunlljr  expected,  "with  the  more  f»it  of  them 
was,"  &c.  6od — whose  judgment  idone  is  valid.  ISir  —  the  event 
showed,  they  had  not  pleased  God.  overthrow!  —  lit,,  strewn  in 
heaps,  in  tm  Wlldonieos — far  from  the  land  of  promise.  6.  woro 
—  Greek,  '*  came  tapass  as"  OVr*  OUUnplOS  — '  sam  pies  to  us  of  what 
will  befall  us,  if  we  also  with  all  oar  privileges  walk  carelessly, 
loot  —  the  fountain  of  all  the  four  other  offenses  enumerated,  and 
therefore  put  first  (James,  i.  1%  15  ;  Cf.  Psalm  106.  14).  A  par- 
ticular case  of  lust  was  that  after  flesh,  when  they  pined  for  the 
fish,  leeks,  &c.,  of  Egypt,  which  they  had  left  (Numbers,  11.  4,  33, 
94).  These  are  included  in  the  "evil  things,'*  not  that  they  are  so 
fai  themselves,  but  they  became  eo  to  the  Israelites  when  they 
lusted  after  what  God  withheld,  and  were  discontented  with  what 
God  provided.  7.  Idolttoro-^a  case  in  point.  As  the  Israelites 
sat  down  (a  deliberate  act),  ate,  and  drank  at  the  idol  feast  to  the 
calves  in  Horeb,  so  the  Corinthians  were  in  danger  of  idolatry 
by  a  like  act,  though  not  professedly  worshipping  an  idol  as  the 
Israelites  (ch.  8.  10,  11 ;  la  14;  20,  21 ;  Exodus,  3a.  6).  He  passes 
here  from  the  first  to  the  second  person,  as  they  alone  (not  he 
also)  were  in  danger  of  idolatr}%  &c.  He  resumes  the  first  person 
appropriately  at  the  i6th  verse.-  00106— -The  multitude  follow  the 
lead  of  some  bad  men.  play  ^-^  with  lascivious  dancing,  singing 
and  drumming  round  the  calf  (Git**  rejoiced,*'  Acts,  7. 41).  8.  fbriH- 
Oation— ///.,  Fornication  was  gerierally,  as  in  this  case  (Numbers, 
25),  associated  at  the  idol  feasts  with  spiritual  fornication,  «'.  e., 
idolatry.  This  all  applied  to  the  Corinthians  (ch.  5.  i,  9 ;  6. 9, 15, 18; 
ch.  8. 10).  Balaam  tempted  Israel  to  both  sins  with  Midian  (Revela^ 
tion,  2. 14).  Cf.  ch.  8.  7, 9, "  stumbling  block,**  **  eat . . .  thing  offered 
unto . . .  idol.*'  tbreo  and  twenty  thouoand— In  Numbers,  25. 9, 
'*  twenty  and  four  thousand.'*  It  this  were  a  real  discrepancy,  it 
would  militate  rather  a^gainst  inspiration  of  the  subject-matter  MkA 
thought,  than  against  verbal  inspiration.  The  solution  is :  Moses 
in  hfumbers  includes  all  who  died *Mn  the  plague;"  St.  Paul,  all 
who  d ied  "  in  <w^  day;"  i  ,000  more  may  hav«  fel  1  next  day.  [K  itto. 
Biblical  Cyclepadia.]  Or,  the  real  number  may  have  been  between 
23,000  and  24,000,  say  23^500  or  23,600 ;  when  writing  generally 
where  the  exact  figures  were  not  needed,  one  writer  might  quite 
veraciously  give  one  of  the  two  round  numbers  near  the  exact  one, 
and  the  other  writer  the  other.  [Bengel.]  Whichever  be  the  true 
way  of  reconciling  the  seeming  discrepant  statements,  at  least  the 
ways  given  above  prove  they  are  not  really  irreconcilable.  9.  tooqit 
Chrioi  —  So  the  oldest  versions,  Irenaeus  (264),  and  good  MSiS.  read. 
Some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  read  *SLord  ;'*  and  one  MS.  onlv,  "God." 
If  "  Lord  *'  be  read,  it  will  mean  Christ  As  " Christ"  was  referred 
to  in  one  of  the  five  privileges  of  Israel  (v.  4),  so  it  is  natural  that 
He  should  be  mentioned  here  in  one  of  the  five  corresponding 
sins  of  that  people.  In  Numbers,  ei.  5,  it  is  "spake  against  God 
(whence  probably  arose  the  alteration  in  the  one  MS«,  i  Corio> 
thians,  10.  9, "  God,'*  to  harmonize  it  with  Numbers,  21.  5).  As 
either  "  Christ  '*  or  **  Lord  '*  is  the  genuine  reading,  "  Christ"  must 
be  •*  God."  Cf.  "  Why  do  ye  tempt  the  Lord  ?"  Exodus,  17.  2,  7. 
Cf.  Romaics,  14.  ri,  with  Isaiah,  45.  so,  03.    Iszaers  disoonteotMl 
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Complainings  were  temptmgs  of  Christ  especliillf.'CtilS'^An^fel^'* 
of  the  covenant  (Exodus,  23.  to,  21 ;  32. 34 ;  Isaiah,  63.  ^).  'Though 
they  dranlc  of  "  that  Rock . . .  Christ "  (t/.  4),  they  yet  cotnplained 
for  want  of  water  (Exodus,  17.  2,  7).  Though  also  eating  the  same 
spiritual  meat  (Christ,  **the  true  manna,"  '*^the  bread  of  Hfe"),.fhey 
vet  murmured,  **Our  sout  loatheth  this  light  bread.*'  tn  this  caSe» 
oeing  punished  by  the  fiery  serpems,  they  were  saved  by  the 
brazen  serpent,  the  emblem  of  Christ  (Cf.  John,  8.  56  ;  Hebrews,  it. 
26).  The  Grdtk  for  "  tempt"  means,  tempt  or  tiy^  so  as  to  wear* out 
the  long-suffeiing  of  Christ  (Cf.  Psalm  95.  8,  9 ;  Numbers,  14.  22). 
The  Corinthians  were  in  danger  of  provoking  God's  long-snfTering 
by  walking  on  the  verge  of  idolatry,  through  overweening  confi- 
dence in  their  knowledge,  ro.  tome  Of  tnem  . . .  mttftiiiretl^ 
upon  the  death  of  Korah  and  his  company,  who  themselves  wer^ 
murmurers  (Numbers,  16.  41,  49).  Their  murmurs  against  Moses 
and  Aaron  were  virtually  murmurs  against  God  (Cf.  Ejtodus,  16. 
6, 10).  St.  Paul  herein  glances  at  the  Corinthian  murmurs  agitihst 
himself,  the  apostle  of  Christ,  destroyed  — 14,700  perished,  tlie 
destroyer — titb  same  destropng  angel  sent  by  God  as  in  E^odu^ 
12. 23,  and 2  Samuel,  24. 16.  ri.  Now. . . these  thlnas . . . ensample^ 
**- resuming  the  thread  of  v.  t.  The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "bywat^ 
of  example."  the  ends  of  the  world— '/ieV.," of  the  ages;*'  the 
New  Testament  dispensation  in  its  successive  phases,  (plural^ 
"ends")  being  the  winding  up  of  all  former  "ages."  No  new 
dispensation  shall  appear  till  Christ  comes  as  Avenger  and  Judge ; 
fill  then  the  **ends"  being  many  include  various  successive 
periods  (Cf.  Hebrews,  9.  26).  As  we  live  in  the  hist  dispensation, 
which  is  the  consummation  of  all  that  went  before,  our  responsi* 
bilities  are  the  greater;  and  'the  greater  is  the  guilt,  St.  Paul  im- 
plies, to  the  Corinthians,  which  they  incur  if  the}''fall  short  of  their 
privileges.  12.  thinksth  he  Standeth  —  stands  and  thinks  that  he 
stands  [Bengel]  ;  t.  ^.,  stands  "  by  faith"  "  well  pleasing  "  to  God : 
in  contrast  to  v.  5,  "with  many  of  them  God  was  not  well  pleased  * 
(Romans,  il.  20).  fhll — from  his  place  in  the  church  of  God 
(Cf.  V.  8,  '*fell ").  Both  temporally  and  spiritually  (Romans,  T4.  4)i 
Our  security,  so  far  as  relates  to  God,  consists  in  faith  ;  so  far  as 
relates  to  ourselves,  it  consists  in  fear.  13.  Consolation  to  them 
under  their  temptation:  it  is  none  but  such  as  is  "common  to 
man/'  or  "such  as  man  can  bear,"  "adapted  to  man*s  powers  of 
endurance."  [Wahl.]  falthflll — (Psalm  125.  3  ;  Isaiah,  2^.  3,  8; 
Revelation,  3.  10).  *'God  is  faithful"  to  the  covenant  which  He 
made  with  you  in  calling  you  (i  Thessalonians,  5.  24).  To  be  led 
fWtf  temptation  is  distinct  from  running  into  it,  which  would  be 
"tempting  God"  (v.  9;  Matthew,  4.  7).  way  tO  escape— (Jere- 
miah, 29.  11 ;  2  Peter,  2.  9).  The  Greek  is,  "  the  -w^y  Of  escape  ;** 
the  appropriate  way  of  escape  in  each  particular  temptation :  not 
an  immediate  escape,  but  one  in  due  time,  after  pktience  has  had 
her  perfect  work  (James,  i.  2-4,  12).  He  "  makes "  the  way  of 
escape  simultaneously  with  the  temptation  Which  His  providence 
permissively  arranges  for  His  people,  to  bear  It — Greek,  to  beaf 
up  under  it  or  against  it.  Not,  He  will  take  it  away  <2f  Corinthians^ 
12.  7*9.    14.  Resuming  the  argument  (v.  7 ;  '^h.  8. 9);    10.  flee —  Do 
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not  Umper  -with,  it  by  doubtful  acts,  sucii  as  eating  idol  meats  oa 
4be  plea  of  Christian  liberty.  The  only  safely  is  in  wholly  skummmg 
whatever  borders  on  idolatry  (2  Corinthians,  6. 16,  17)-  The  HoIt 
•Spirit  herein  also  presciently  warned  the  church  a^^ainst  the  idol* 
atiy,  subsequently  transferred  from  the  idol  feast  to  the  Lord's 
supper  itself,  in  the  figment  of  transubstantiation.  15.  Appeal  to 
their  own  powers  of  judgment  to  weigh  the  force  of  the  argument 
that  follows :  z««.,  that  as  the  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper  in- 
volves a  partaking  of  the  Lord  himself,  and  the  partaking  of  the 
Jewish  sacrificial  meats  involved  a  partaking  of  the  altar  of  God, 
and,  as  the  heathens  sacrifice  to  devils,  to  partake  of  an  idol  feast 
is  to  have  fellowship  with  devils.  We  cannot  divest  ourselves  of 
the  responsibility  of  "judging  "for  ourselves.  The  weakness  of 
private  judgment  is  not  an  argument  against  its  use,  but  its  abuse. 
We  should  the  more  take  pains  in  searching  the  infallible  word, 
with  every  aid  within  our  reach,  and  above  all  with  humble  prayer 
lor  the  Spirit's  teaching  (Acts*  17.  11).  If  St.  Paul,  an  inspired 
.a^stle,  not  only  permits,  but  urges,  men  to  judge  his  sayings  by 
Scripture,  much  more  should  (he  fallible  ministers  of  the  present 
Visible  church  do  so.  "To  «vfi^, men,"  refers  with  a  mixture  of 
>rony  to  the  Corinthian  boast  oif  *'  wisdom  "  (ch.  4.  40 ;  2  Corin- 
thians, II.  19).  Here  you  have  an  opportunity  of  exercising  your 
'* wisdom"  in  judging  "what  I  say."  16.  The  CUp  of  Mewitg-* 
Answering  to  the  Jewish  "  cup  of  blessing,"  over  which  thanks 
were  ofiered  in  the  Passover.  It  was  in  doing  so  that  Christ  in- 
stituted this. part  ol  the  Lord's  supper  (Matthew,  26.  27  ;  Luke,  22. 
17,  20).  we  bless — "  We,"  not  merely  ministers,  but  also  the  con- 
gregation. The  minister  "blesses"  {i.  e^,  cemeeemUs  witA  blessing^ 
the  cup,  not  by  any  priestly  transmitted  authority  of  his  own,  but 
as  representative  of  the  congregation,  who  virtually  tthrough  him 
bless  the  cup.  The  consecration  is  the  corporafe  act  of  the  whole 
church.  The  act  of  joint  blessing  by  him-  and  them  (not  "  the  cup  " 
itself,  which,  as  also  ""  the  bread/'  in  the  Greek  is  in  the  accusative), 
and  the  consequent  drinking  of  it  together,  constitute  the  com- 
munion, f.  «.,  the  joint  participation  "  of  the  blood  of  Christ."  Ct 
V.  18,  "  They  who  eat . . .  are  partakers  "  (joint  communicants),  &c« 
"Is"  in  both  cases  in  this  verse  is  literal,  not  re^sents.  He  who 
with  faith  partakes  of  the  cup  and  the  bread,  partakes  really  but 
spiritually  of  the  blood  and  body  of  Christ  (Ephesians,  5.  30,  32), 
and  of  the  benefits  of  His  sacrifice  on  the  cro9S  (Cf.'v.  18).  In 
contrast  to  t^is  is  to  have  "  fellowship ' with  devils"  (v.  20). 
Alford  explains,  "The  cup  ...  is  the  noint]  participation  («.  e., 
that  whereby  the  act  of  participation  takes  place)  of  the  blood," 
&c.  It  is  the  seal  of  our  living  union  with,  and  a  means  of 
our  partaking  of,  Christ  as  our  Saviour  (Johni  6.  53057)*  It  is 
not  said,  "  The  cup  . .  .  is  the  blood:'  or  "  the  bread  ...  is  the 
body:*  but  "  is  Ahe  communion  (joint  pacticipation)  of  the  blood . .  * 
body."  If  the  bread  be  changed  into  the  literal  body  of  Christ, 
where  is  the  sign  of  the  sacrament  ?  Romanists  eat  Christ  "  m 
remembrance  of  Himself."  To  drink  literal  blood  would  have  been 
an  abominationrto  Jews,  which  the  first  Christians  were  (Leviticus, 
<7i  Ii>.i9).    Breaking  the  bread  was  part  oltthe  ^ct  of  consecrating 
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it,  for  UIU8  was  repreMiit<Kl  th^  cirticifixioti  of  Christ's  bbdy  (t'  Co- 
rinthians/ii.  84).  The  distinct  specification  -  of '  the  bfead  attd 
the  wine  disprot-es  the  Romish  doctritle  of  concbmftanbf,  and  ex- 
clusion of  the  laity  from  the  cup.  17.  Mie  breail — rather,  "  r6af." 
One  loaf  alone  seems  to  have  been  used  in  each  deliebration.  and 
•ne  body — Omit  *'and  ;"  "one  loaf  (that  is),  one  body/'  -We 
the  ftianyi^.^  believers  asi^mbled  ;  so  the'  Otekk\^x^  one  bread 
(by  <^r  partaking  of  the  same  loaf,  which  becomes  assimihated  to 
the  substance  of  all  our  bodies,  and  so  We  become),  one  body*' 
(with  Christ,  and  so  with  one  another),    we  .  .  .  all —  Greeks  "  the 

whole  of  us."    18.  tsrael  after  the  Heah'^-the  literal,  as  distin- 

tingutshed  from  tAie  spiritual,  Israel  (Romans,  ^.  29 ;  4.  t  ;  9.  3 ; 

Galatians,  4.  29).    partakara  of  the  aftar— and  so  ^^  G04,  whose 

is  the  altar ;  they  nave  fellowship  in  God  and  His  worship  of 
which  the  altar  is  the  symbol.  19,  20.  what  say  I  then?  —  the  in^ 
ference  might  be  drawn  from  the  analogies  of  the  Lord's  supper 
and  Jewish  sacrifices,  that  an  idol  is  really  what  the  heathen  thought 
itto  be^agoel^'dJidi  that  in  eating  idol  meats  they  had  fellowship 
with  the  god.  This  verse'  guards  against  such  an  inference.: 
"  What  would  I  say  then  ?  that  a  thing  sacrificed  to  an  idol  is  any 
real  thing  (in  the  sense  that  the  heathen  regard  it),  or  that  an  idol 
is  any  real  thing  ?^'  (The  oldest  MSS.  read  the  words  in  this  order. 
Supply  ^Nay:*)  "  But  (I  say)  that  the  thiihgs  which  the  Gentiles  sac- 
rifice they  sacrifice  to  devils  ^'  (demons).  St.  Paul  heref  ^ntrod  uces  a 
new  fact.  It  is  true  that,  as  I  said,  an  idol  has  no  reality  in  the  sense 
that  the  heathen  regard  it,  but  it  has  a  reality  in  another  sense ; 
heathendom  being  under  Satan's  dominion  as  "pHhce  of  this 
world,'*  he  and  his  demons  are,  in  fact,  the  powers  Worshipped  by 
the  heathen,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  conscious  of  it  (Deuter- 
onomy, 32.  17;  Leviticus,  19.  7  ;  2  Chronicles,  11.  15  ;  Psalm  106. 
37  ;  Revelation,  7.  20).  "  Devil  '*  is  in  the  Greek  restricted  to  Satan. 
"Demons"  is  the  term  applied  to  his  subordinate  evil  spirits. 
Fear,  rather  than  love,  is  the  motive  of  heathen  worship  (Cf.  the 
Ekiglish  word  "  panic  "  from  Pan,  whose  human  form  ivith  horns 
and  cloven  hoofs  gave  rise  to  the  vulgar  representations  of  Satan 
which  prevail  now),  just  as  fear  is  the  spirit  of  Satan  and  his 
demons  (James,  2. 19).  I  would  not  that  ye  . . .  have  fellowship 
with  devils— by  partaking  of  idol  feasts  (ch.  8.  10).  21.  Ye  dailr 
not,  Ibo.  —  really  and  spiritually,  though  ye  may  outwardly  ^i 
Kings,  18.  21).  evp  of  devils  —  in  contrast  to  the  cup'cf  the  'Lord, 
At  idol  feasts  libations  were  usually  made  from  the  cup  to  the 
idol  first,  and  then  the  guests  drank,  so  that  in  drinking  they  had 
fellowship  with  the  idoL  thO  LonPs  table — The  Lord's  supper 
is  a  feast  on  a  ta^ie^  not  a  sacrifice  on  an  altar.  Our  ortly  alfar  is 
the  cross,  our  only  sacrifice  that  of  Christ  once  for  all.  The 
Lord's  supper  stands,  however,  in  the  same  relation,  analogically, 
to  Christ's  sacrifice,  as  the  Jews'  sacrificial  feasts  did  to  their  sa(cri- 
fices  (Cf.  Malachi,  i.  7,  ''altar  . . .  table  of  the  Lord  ") and  the  hea- 
then idol  feasts  to  their  idolatrous  sacrifices  (Isaiah,  65.  11).  The 
heathen  sacrifices  were  offered  to  idol  nonentities,  behind  which  Sa- 
tan lurked.  The  Jews'  sacrifice  was  but  a  shadow  6f  the  substance 
which  was  to  come.    Our  one  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  the  onlij^  sub^ 
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stantial  reality ;  tberefore,  whiU  th«  partalcer  of  the  Jews*  maU 
fic^al  feast  partook  rather  '*  of  the  altar  "  (v.  i8)  than  of  God,  mani- 
fested fully,  and  the  heathen  idol*feaster  had  fellowship  really 
with  demons,  the  communicant  in  the  Lord's  suppbr  has  in 
it  a  real  communion  of,  or  fellowship  in,  the  body  of  Christ 
once    sacrificed,  ,and    now  exalted  as  the    Head  of   redeemed 

humanity.    22.  Do  WO  provoke  th«  Lord  to  Jealomy?—by 

dividing  our  fellowship  between  Him  and  idofs  (Exekiel,  2a 
39).  Is  it  our  wish  to  provoke  Him  to  assert  His  power? 
Deuteronomy,  32.  21,  is  before  the  apostle's  mind  [Alford] 
(Exodus,  20.  5).  aro  we  Otronger?  —  that  we  can  risk  a  contest 
with  Him.    23.  All  tbingo  aro  lawful  for  no,  4c. — Recurring  to 

the  Corinthian  plea  (ch.  6.  la),  he  repeats  his  qualification  of  it. 
The  oldest  MSS.  omit  both  times  **for  me."  odifv  not — tend  not 
to  buUd  up  the  spiritual  temple,  the  church,  in  faith  and  love.  Si. 
Paul  does  not  appeal  to  the  apostolic  decision  (Acts,  15),  which 
seems  to  have  been  not  so  much  regarded  outside  of  Palestine, 
but  rather  to  the  broad  principle  of  true  Christian  freedom  which 
does  not  allow  us  to  be  governed  by  external  things,  as  thoitgh, 
because  we  can  use  them,  we  must  use  them  (ch.  6.  13).  Their  use 
or  non-use  is  to  be  regulated  by  regard  to  edificatwn,  24.  (Verse 
33  ;  ch.  13.  5  ;  Romans,  15.  if  2)..  25.  ohanMoo  —  butchers' stalls ; 
the  flesh  n^arket.  aoklng  RO  quootioo — whether  it  has  been 
ofi<pred  to  an  idol  or  not.  for  OOBOCiolICO'  oako — If,  on  asking, 
you  should  hear-  it  had  been  offered  to  idols,  a  scruple  would 
arise  in  your  conscience  which  was  needless  and  never  would 
have  arisen  had  you  asked  no  questions.  26.  The  ground  on 
which  such  eating  without  questioning  is  justified  is,  the  earth 
aqd  all  its  contents  ("the  fullness  thereof/'  Psalm  20.  x  ;  50. 12), 
inpludingall  meats,  belong  to  the  Lord  and  are  appointed  for  our 
use;. -and  where  conscience  suggests  no  scruple,  all  are  to  be 
eaten  (Romans,  14.  14,  20 ;  i  Timothy,  4.  4.  5  ;  Cf.  Acts,  10. 15). 
27,  yo  bOidiopooed  to  go  —  tacitly  implying,  they  would  be  as 
ivelfnot  to  go,  but  yet  not  forbidding  them  to  go  (t^.  9).  [Gkotius.] 
The  feast  is  not  an  idol  feast  but  a  general  entertainment  at 
which,  howeveiv  there  might  be  meat  that  had  been  offered  to  an 

idol.,  for  t^noeienco'  sake-— ^See  Nqu  .v.  25.  28.  if  any  nan- 
la  weak  Christian  at  table,  wishing  to  warn  his  brother.  ofllM^ 
in  sacrifice  unto  idol^— The. oldest  MSS*  omit  "unto  idols." 
At  a  heathen's  table  the  expression,  ofllsnsure  to  him  would 
naturally  be  avoided,  for  OOasOJOnOO'  sako  — not  to  cause  a 
stumjbling  block  to  the  conscience  of  thy  weak  brother  (ch. 
8,  20.12),  for  the  earth  is  the. Lord's,  fro.-- Not  in  the  oldest 
M$S.  2Q.  Conscience  ...  of  the  other—  the  weak  brother  intro- 
duced In  V,  28.  for  why  Is  my  liberty  Judged  of  another  nan's 
conscience?  —  St.  Paul  passes  to  the  nrst  person  to  teach  his 
converts  by  putting  himself,  as -it  were,  in  their  position.  The 
Greek  terms  for  *  the  other**  and  .". another **  are  distinct.  **  T'Ar 
othtr**  is  /he  cm  itdih  wham  St*  PoMPt  and  kU  Corinthian  convert^ 
concern  u;  '*  another,''*  is  any  other  vnih  nnhcm  he  and  they  have  ne 
concern.    If  a  g^est  know  the  meat  to  .be  idol  meat  while  I  know 

\t  not,  Vh^ve  "  liberty  "  to  eat  without  being  condemned  by  his  **  con» 
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science."  [Grotius.]  Thus  tbe  "  for/'  &c.,  is  an  ar^ment  for  ^ 
37,  *'  Eat,  asking  no  questions."  Or  "  Why  should  I  give  occasion 
by  the  rash  use  of  my  liberty  that  another  should  condemn  it 
[EsTius],  or  that  my  liberty  should  cause  the  destruction  of  my 
'Tcak  brother  r  [Menochius.]  Or  the  words  are  those  of  the 
Corinthian  objector  (perhaps  used  in  their  letter  and  so  quoted  by 
St.  Paul),  "Why  is  my  liberty  judged  by  another's  conscience  ?** 
why  should  not  I  be  judged  only  by  my  own  and  have  liberty  to 
do  whatever  it  sanctions?  St.  Paul  replies  in  v,  31 :  Your  doing 
so  ought  always  to  be  limited  by  regard  to  what  most  tends  **  to 
the  glory  of  God.''  [Vatablus,  Conybbakk  &  Howson.]  The 
first  explanation  is  simplest ;  the  '*  for,"  Sec,  in  it  refers  to  "  not 
thine  own  "  (»'.  t.,  "  not  if^  own/'  in  St.  Paul's  change  to  the  first 
person) ;  I  am  to  abstain  only  in  the  case  of  liability  to  offend 
ofMtkei^s  conscience ;  in  cases  where  my  own  has  no  scruple,  I  am 
not  bound,  in  God's  judgment,  by  any  other  conscience  than  my 
own.  3a  For  — The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "for."  by  graea-— 
rather,  "thankfully."  [Alford.]  I ...  be  partaker  — I  partake 
of  the  food  set  before  me.  evil  spoken  of—  by  him  who  does  not 
use  bis  liberty,  but  will  eat  nothing  without  scrupulosity  and 
questioning  whence  the  meat  cemes.  give  thanks — which  con- 
secrates all  the  Christian's  acts  (Romans,  14.  6 ;  i  Timothy, 
4.  3,  4).  31.  Contrast  (Zechariah,  7.  6)  the  picture  of  worldly 
men.  The  godly  may  "  eat  and  drink,"  and  it  shall  be  well  with 
him  (Jeremiah,  22.  15,  16).  to  the  glory  Of  8od — (Colossians, 
3.17;  I  Peter,  4.  11) — which  involves  our  having  regard  to  the 
edification  of  our  neighbour.  32.  Give  none  offense — in  things 
indifferent  (ch.  8.  13  ;  Romans,  14.  13  ;  a  Corinthians,  6.  3) ;  for  in 
all  essential  things  affecting  Christian  doctrine  and  practice,  even 
in  the  smallest  tf^tai/  we  must  not  swerve  from  principle,  whatever 
offense  may  be  the  result  (ch.  i.  23).  Giving  offense  is  unneces- 
sary if  our  own  spirit  cause  it;  necessary,  if  it  be  caused  by  the 
truth.    33.  I  please  —  I  try  to  please  (ch.  9.  19,  22  ;  Romans,  15.  2). 

net  seeking  mine  own— (v.  24).    many  —  rather  as  G/reA,  *'thb 

many." 

CHAPTER  XL 

1-34.  Censure  on  Disorders  in  their  Assbmbues  ;  Their 
Women  not  being  Veiled,  and  Abuses  at  the  Love  Feasts. 
X.  Rather  belonging  to  the  end  of  ch.  10,  than  to  this  chapter. 
followers — C7rr^^,  **  imitators."  of  Christ — who  did  not  please 
Himself  (Romans,  15.  3);  but  gave  himself,  at  the  cost  of  laying 
aside  his  Divine  glory,  and  dying  as  man,  for  us  (Ephesians,  5. 
3-;  Philippians,  2.  4,  5).  We  are  to  follow  Christ  first,  and  earthly 
teachers  only  so  far  as  they  follow  Christ.  2.  Here  the  chapter 
ought  to  begin,   ye  remember  me  in  all  things— in  your  gmeral 

practice,  though  in  the  particular  instances  which  follow  ye  fail. 
onUnanoes — C7^<r>(, '*  traditions,"  f. /.,  apostolic  directions  given 
by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing  {v,  23 ;  ch.  15.  3  ;  2  Thessalonians, 
2.  15).  The  reference  here  is  mainly  to  ceremonies  ;  for  in  v.  23,  as 
to  the  Lord's  Suppbp  which  is  not  a  mere  ceremony,  he  says,  not 
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merely,  '*  I  detivtrtd  unto  you/*  but  also,  "  I  received  of  the  Lord  ^ 
here  he  says  only  **  I  deliirered'to  you.*'  Romanists  argue  hence 
for  oral  traditions.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  know  what  is  a  genu- 
ine apostolic  tradition  intended  for  all  ages.  Any  that  can  be 
proTxd  to  be  such  ought  to  be  bbserved  ;  any  that  cannot,  ought 
to  be  rejected  (Revelation,  92.  iS).  Those  preserved  in  the  writ- 
ten word  alone  can  be  proved  to  be  such.  3.  The  Corinthian 
women,  on  the  ground  of  the  abolition  of  distinction  of  sexes  in 
Christ,  claimed  equality  with  the  male  sex,  and  Ovefstepping  the 
bounds  of  propriety  came  forward  to  pray  a  prophesy  without  the 
customary  head-covering  of  females.  The  gospel,  doubtless,  did 
raise  women  from  the  degradation  in  which  they  had  been  sunk, 
especially  in  the  East.  Yet,  while  on  a  level  with  males  as  to  M^ 
ojfer  of ^  and  standing  in  grace  {fj^2XVBiVL%^\  28),  their  subjection  in 
point  of  order^  modesty^  and  seemliness^  is  to  be  maintained.  St.  Paul 
reproves  here  their  unseemliness  as  \o  dress ;  in  ch.  13.  34,  as  to 
the  retiring  modesty  in  public  ^ich  becomes  them.'  He  grounds 
his  reproof  here  on  tfce  subjection  of  woman  to  man  in  the  order 
of  creation.  th6  head-** an  appropriate  expression,  when  be  is 
about  to  treat  of  woman's  appropriate  head-dress  in  public,  of  tvery 

man . . .  Christ-* (Ephesians,  5.  23.)    of . . .  wonaa  . . .  maa  —(v. 

8 :  Genesis,  3.  16 ;  i  Timothy,  2.  11,  12  ;  I  Peter,  3.  i,  5,  6).  bead 
of  Christ  Is  God— (ch.  3.  23  ;  15.  27,  28  ;  Luke,  3.  22,  38  ;  John,  14. 
28  ;  20.  17  ;  Ephesians,  3.  9).  "  Jesus,  therefore,  must  be  of  the 
same  essence  as  God  ;  for,  since  the  man  is  the  head  of  the  woman, 
and  since  the  head  is  of  the  same  essence  as  the  body,  and  God 
is  the  head  of  the  Son,  it  follows  the  Son  is  of  the  same  essence 
as  the  Father."  [S.  Chrysostom.]  **The^  wotaan  is  of  the  es- 
sence  of  the  man,  and  not  made  by  the  man ;  so,  too,  the  Son  is 
not  made  by  the  Father,  but  of  the  essence  of  the  Father.**    [The- 

ODORET,  t.  3,  p.  i7t.]  4.  praying — in  public  (».  17).  prophe- 
sying—  preaching  in  the  Spirit  (ch.  12.  10).  having — i.  «*.,  if  he 
were  to  have :  a  supposed  case  to  Illustrate  the  impropriety  in  the 
woman's  case.  It  was  the  Greek  custom  (and  so  that  at  Corinth) 
for  men  in  worship  to  be  uncovered  ;  whereas  the  Jews  wore  the 
Tallith,  or  veil,  to  show  reverence  before  God,  and  their  unworthi- 
ness  to  look  on  him  (Isaiah,  6.  2) ;  however,  Mamonides  (Afiskna) 
excepts  cases  where  [as  in  Greece]  the  custom  of  the  place  was 
different,  dishonooreth  his  head  —  not  as  Alfoud,  "  Christ  '*  (e.  5) : 
but  literally,  as  "his  head"  is  used  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse. 
He  dishonours  his  head  (the  principal  part  of  the  body)  by  wearing 
a  covering  or  veil,  which  is  a  mark  of  subjection,  and  which  makes 
him  look  downward  instead  of  upwara  to  His  Spiritual  Head, 
Christ,  to  whom  alone  he  owes  subjection.  Why,  then,  ought  not 
man  to  wear  the  covering  in  token  of  his  subjection  to  Christ,  is 
the  woman  wears  it  in  token  of  her  subjection  to  man  ?  "  Because 
Christ  is  not  seen :  the  man  id  seen ;  so  the  covering  of  him  who 
is  under  Christ  is  not  seen  ;  of  her  who  is  under  the  man,  is  seen." 

I^BNGEL.]   (Cf.  V,  7.)    5.  woman  . . .  prayeth . . .  prophesletli — 

This  instance  of  women  speaking  in  public  worship  is  an  extra- 
ordinary case,  and  justified  only  by  the  miraculous  gifts  which 
such  women  possessed  as  their  credentials  ;  for  instance,  Anna  the 
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prophetess  and  pfiscilla  (so  Acts,  2.  18).  The  ordinary  rule  to  then 
is,  silence  in  public  (ch.  14.  34,  35  ;  i  Timothy,  2.  ix,  la).  Mental 
nceptivlty  and  activity  in  family  life  are  recognized  Christianity 
as  most  accordant  with  the  destiny  of  woman.  This  passage  does 
not  necessarily  sanction  women  speaking  in  public,  even  though 
possessing  miraculous  gifts ;  but  simply  records  what  took  place 
at  Corinth,  without  expressing  an  opinion  on  it,  reserving  the  cen- 
sure of  it  till  ch.  14.  34,  35.  Even  those  women  endowed  with 
prophecy  were  designed  to  exercise  their  gift  rather,  in  other  times 
and  places,  than  the  public  congregation,  dlfthonouretfc  . . .  h6ad 
— *  in  that  she  acts  against  the  Divine  ordinance  and  the  modest  pro* 
priety  that  becomes  her ;  in  putting  awav  the  veil  she  puts  away 
the  badge  of  her  subjection  to  man,  which  is  her  true  "  honour ; 
for  through  him  it  connects  her  with  Christ,  the  head  of  the  man. 
Moreover,  as  the  ktad-<€Vering  was  the  emblem  of  maiden  modesty 
before  man  (Genesis,  24. 65),  and  coniugal  chastity  (Genesis,  20. 16) ; 
so,  to  uncwer  thi  Mead  indicated  withdrawal  from  the  power  of  the 
husband,  when  a  suspected  wife  had  her  head  uncovered  by  the 
Priest  (Numbers,  5.  18).  Alford  takes  "her  head^'  to  be  man, 
her  symbolical,  not  her  literal  head ;  but  as  it  is  literal  in  the 
former  clause,  it  must  be  so  in  the  latter  one.  all  ona  aa  If . . . 
alnvan  —  As  woman's  hair  is  given  her  by  nature  as  her  covering 
(v,  15),  to  cut  it  off  like  a  man,  all  admit,  would  be  hidecorous ; 
therefore,  to  put  away  the  head<covering,  too,  like  a  man,  would  be 
similarly  indecorous.  It  is  natural  to  her  to  have  long  hair  for  her 
covering ;  she  ought,  therefore,  to  add  the  other  (the  wearing  of  a 
head-covering)  to  show,  that  she  does  of  Aer  own  will  that  which 
nature  itself  teaches  she  ought  to  do,  in  token  of  her  subjection  to 
man.  6.  A  woman  would  not  like  to  be  '* shorn"  or  (what  is 
worse)."  shaven :"  but  if  she  chooses  to  be  uncovered  (unveiled)  in 
front,  let  her  be  so  also  behind,  t.  /.,  '*  shorn."  a  ahama — an  unbe- 
coming thing  (Cf.  V.  13-15).  Thus  the  shaving  of  nuns  is  *'  a  shame." 
7-9.  Argument,  also,  from  man's  more  immediate  relation  to  God, 
and  the  woman's  to  man.  niaa . . .  laiaaa . . .  glory  of  6od — being 
created  in  God's  **  image "  firsts  and  direetfy:  the  woman,  subse- 
qnenily,  and  indirectly^  through  the  mediation  of  man.  Man  is 
the  representative  of  God's  ** glory"  (this  ideal  of  man  being 
realised  most  fully  in  the  Son  of  Man)  (Psalm  8.  4,  5  ;  Cf.  2  Corin- 
thians, 8. 23).  Man  is  declared  in  Scripture  to  be  both  the  "  image," 
and  in  the  "  likeness,"  of  God  (Cf.  James,  3. 9).  But "  image  "  alone 
is  applied  to  the  Son  of  God  (Colossians,  i.  15  ;  Cf.  Hebrews,  i.  3). 
"Express  image,"  Greeks  the  impress.  The  Divine  Son  is  not 
merely  "  Hke**  God,  He  is  God  of  God,  "  being  of  one  substance 
(essence)  with  the  Father."  [Nickne  Creed.]  wORiail  . . .  Qlorv 
of...  nan  — He  does  not  say,  also  ^^  the  image  of  the  man. 
For  the  sexes  differ ;  moreover  the  woman  is  created  in  the  ime^e 
cf  God  as  well  as  the  man  (Genesis,  i.  26,  27).  But  as  the  moon 
in  relation  to  the  sun  (Genesis,  37.  9),  so  woman  shines  not  so 
much  with  light  direct  from  God  as  with  light  derived  from  man, 
s.  /.,  in  het  order  in  creation;  not  that  she  does  not  in  grace  come 
individually  into  direct  communion  with  God  ;  but  even  here  much 
of  bar  knowledge  is  mediately  given  her  Uirough  man,  on  whom 
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the  is  naturally  dependent  8.  Itof . . .  ^^-^  takes  kit  keimgfrom 
(<*out  of'*)  ..,from;  referring  to  woman's  original  creation, 
"  taken  out  of  man  "  (Cf.  Greneais,  a.  23).  The  woman  was  made 
by  God  mediately,  through  the  man  who  was,  as  it  were,  a  veil  or 
medium  placed  between  her  and  God  and,  therefore,  should  wear 
the  veil  or  head-covering  in  public  worship,  in  acknowledgment 
of  this  subordination  to  man  in  the  order  of  creation.  The  num 
being  made  immediately  by  God  as  his  glory,  has  no  veil  between 
himself  and  God.  TFaber  Stapulknsis  in  Ben^l^  9.  NtKlMr— - 
rather,  "For  also;  another  argwnent:  The  xmmediaU  t^^ect  of 
woman*s  creation,  "The  man  was  not  created  for  the  sake  of 
the  woman ;  but-  the  woman  for  the  sake  of  the  man " 
(Genesis,  2.  18,  ai,  22).  Just  as  the  church,  the  bride  is 
made  for  Christ;  and  ^c  in  both  the  natural  and  the  aptritual 
creations,  the  bride,  while  made  for  the  brid^^room,  in  fnlfilliiM^ 
that  end,  attains  her  own  true  "  glory,*'  and  brings  "  shame  **  and 
"  dishonour  "  on  herself  by  any  departure  from  it  (v.  4.  6).  xa 
power  on  her  head  —  the  kerchief;  French  " couvre-chef,*^  koad^ 
covet  ing^  the  emblem  of  "  power  on  her  head ;"  the  iign  of  her  being 
under  man's  power  and  exercising  delegated  authority  under  him. 
St.  Paul  bad  before  his  mind  the  root-connection  between  the 
Hebrew  terms  for  "  veil "  (Radid\  and  subjection  (Radad\  bo- 
oaute  of  the  Mgele — who  are  present  at  our  Christian  assemblies 
(Cf.  Psalm  138.  z,  "  gods,**  t .  ^.,  angels\  and  delight  in  the  orderiy 
subordination  of  the  several  ranks  of  God^s  worshippers  in  their 
respective  places,  the  outward  demeanour  and  dress  of  the  latter 
being  indicative  of  that  inward  humility  which  angels  know  to  be 
most  pleasing  to  their  common  Lord  (ch.  4. 9 ;  Ephesians,  3.  10;^ 
Ecclesiastes,  5.  6).  Hammond  quotes  Chrysoetom,  "  Thou  stand- 
est  with  angels ;  thou  singest  with  theip ;  thou  hymnest  with 
them ;  and  yet  dost  thou  stand  laughing  T  Bbngel  explains : 
"  As  the  angels  are  in  relation  to  God,  so  the  woman  is 
in  relation  to  man.  God's  face  is  uncovered ;  angels  in  his 
presence  are  veiled  (Isaiah,  6.  2).  Man's  face  is  uncovered ; 
woman  in  his  presence  is  to  be  veiled.  For  her  not  to  be  so 
would,  by  its  indecorousness,  offend  the  angels  (Matthew, 
18. 10,  31X  She,  by  her  weakness,  especiallv  needs  their  ministry ; 
she  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  more  careml  not  to  offend  them.** 
II.  Yet  neither  sex  is  insulated  and  independent  of  the  other  in 
the  Christian  life.  [Alford.]  The  one  needs  the  other  in  the 
sexual  relation  ;  and  in  respect  to  Christ  ("  in  the  Lord  **)  the  roan 
and  the  woman  together  (for  neither  can  be  dispensed  with)  realise 
the  ideal  of  redeemed  humanity  represented  bv  the  bride,  the 
church.  12.  As  the  woman  was  formed  out  df  (from)  the  man, 
even  so  is  man  bom  by  means  of  woman  ;  but  all  things  (induding 
both  man  and  woman)  are  from  God  as  their  source  (Romans, 
II.  36 ;  2  Corinthians,  5.  18).  They  depend  mutually  eadi  on  the 
other,  and  both  on  Him.  13.  Appeal  to  their  own  sense  of 
decorum,  t  woman . . .  UBtO  Qod  — By  rejecting  the  emblem  of 
subjection  (the  head-covering)  she  passes  at  one  leap  in  praying  pub- 
licly bevond  both  the  man  and  angeb,    [Bbnobl.]     14.  The  (act  that 

nature  has  provided  woman,  and  not  man,  with  long  hair,  proves tteC 
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man  was  designed  to  be  uncovered,  and  wooaan  covered.  The  Nas> 
a  rite  however,  wore  longi  hair  lawfuUjr,  as  being  part  of  a  vow  sanc- 
tioned by  God  (Numbers,  6.  j}).*   Cf.  as  to  Ab^om,  a. Samuel,  14. 

26,  and  Acts,  la.  18.    15.  iMr  hair . .  .for  a  covering —-Not  that 

she  does  not  need  additional  covering.  Nay,  her  long  hair  shows 
she  ought  to  cover  her  head  as  much  as  possible.  The  will  ought 
to  accord  with  nature.  [Bbngel.]  16.  A  summary  close  to  the 
argument  by  appeal  to  the  universal  custom  of  the  churches,  if 
any  • . .  aeeM— the  GreeJk^  also  means,  '*tAiuAs"  (fit)  Cf.  Matthew, 
3.  9).  If  anv  man  chooses  (still  after  all  my  arguments)  to  be  con- 
tentious. If  any  be  contentious  and  thinks  himself  right  in  being 
sa  A  reproof  of  the  Corinthians'  self-sufficiency  and  disputatious^ 
nesB(ch.  I.  20).  WO *-^ apostles;  or  we  of  the  Jewish  nation,  from 
whom  ye  have  received  the  gospel,  and  whose  usages  in  all  that  id 
good  TO  ought  to  follow :  Jewish  women  veiled  themselves  when 
in  public,  according  to  Tertullian.  [Estics.]*  The  former  ex-  . 
planation  is  best,  as  the  Jews  are  not  referred  to  in  the  context ; 
but  he  often  refers  to  himself  and  his  fellowuapostles,  by  the  ex- 
pression, ''we-— us."  (ch.  4.  9,  10;  la  5,  6).  no  SOCh  OUStOM  — as 
that  of  women  praying  uncovered.  Not  as  Chrysostom,  &c.,  "  that 
Of  being  contentious."  The  Greek  term  implies  a  usage,  rather  than 
a  mental  habit  (John,  18.  39).  The  usage  of  true  **  churches  (pluial ; 
not  as  Rome  uses  it,  **  the  church,"  as  an  abstract  entity ;  but  "  the 
chuixhes**  as  a  number  of  independent  witnesses)  of  God"  (the 
churches  which  God  Hi|nself  recognises),  is  a  valid  argument  in 
the  ease  of  external  rites,  especially,  negatively,  e,  g,,  such  rites  were 
not  received  among  them,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
among  us ;  but  in  questions  of  doctrine,  or  the  essentials  of  worship, 
the  argument  is  not  valid  ||Sclaterj  (ch.  7.  17;  14.  33).  neitiier 
•*-  nor  vet.  Catholic  usage  is  not  an  mfallible  test  of  truth,  but  a 
general  test  of  decency.  17.  In  tilio — which  follows.  I  deolare — 
rather,  "  I  enjoin ;"  as  the  Greek  is  always  so  used.  The  oldest 
MSS.  read  Ut,,  **This  I  enjoin  (you)  not  praising  (vou)*'.  that— 
inasmuch  as .'  in  thdt  you,  Sc.  Here  he  qualifies  hts  praise  (v.  2). 
"I  said  that  I  praised  you  for  keeping  the  ordinances  delivered  to 
you  ;  but  I  must  now  give  injunctions  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  on 
a  matter  in  which  I  praise  you  not,  vig^  as  to  the  Lord's  supper  (v, 
23  ;  ch.  14.  37).  not  Ibr  thO  iMttor— not  so  as  to  progress  to  what 
is  better,  fdrtlie  wors^-^soas  to  retrograde  to  what  is  worse. 
The  result  of  such  "coming  together"  must  be  "condemnation" 
(v,  34).  18.  Urtt  of  all —  In  the  first  place.  The  y  divisions" 
{Greeks  schisms)  meant,  are  not  merely  those  of  opinion  (ch.  i.  10), 
but  in  outward  actd  at  the  love  feasts  (Agapoe)  {v,  21).  He  does 
not  follow  up  the  expression,  *'  in  the  first  place,"  by  **  in  the  second 
place.^'  But  though  not  expressed,  a  second  abuse  was  in  his  mind 
when  he  said,  **  In  theirst  place,"  vis,,  tkk  abusx^  op  spiritual 
GIFTS,  whi^h  also  created  disorder  in  their  assemblies  [Alford]  ch. 

12.  I,  &c. ;  14. 33i  96,  33, 40).  In  the  ehnrch— not  the  place  of 
worship ;  for  Isidore  of  Pelusium  denies  that  there  was  such  places 
specially  set  apart  for  worship  in  the  apostle's  times  (Ep.  246.  2). 
But,  'Sn  the  assembly,"  or  "congregation;"  in  convocation  for 
worship,  where  especially  love,  oxder  and  hannony  should  prevail. 
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The  very  ordinance  instituted  for  nnitu^  together  believers  tn  one 
body,  was  made  an  occasion  of  "divisions'^  {scAisms),  ptrtly— 
He  nereby  eacepts  the  innocent.  "  1  am  unwilling  to  believe  aU 
I  hear,  but  samt  1  cannot  help  bcKeving "  [Alporb]  :  while  my 
love  is  unaffected  by  it  [Benokl.]  19.  iMrMiet  —  Not  merely 
'*  schisms  "  or  "  divisions  "  (v.  18),  which  are  "  rectnt  dissensions  of 
the  congregation  through  differences  of  opinion  "  (Augustin  Con. 
Crescon.  Don.  2.  7,  quoted  by  French  Synonvms,  New  Testa- 
ment), but  also  "heresies,"  i,  e^  "schisms  which  have  now  be- 
come inveterate:'*  "Sects'*  [Campbell,  vol.  2,  p.  126,  127]: 
so  Acts,  5.  17 ;  15.  5,  translate  the  same  Greek,  At  present  there 
were  dissensions  at  the  love  feasts ;  but  St.  Paul,  remembering 
Jesus'  words  (Matthew,  id.  7 ;  24.  10,  12 ;  Luke,  17.  i),  foresees 
"  there  must  be  (come)  also  "  matured  separatums,  and  established 
parties  in  secession,  as  separatists.  The  "  must  be  **  arises  from 
,  sin  in  professors  necessarily  bearing  its  nstuxal  fruits ;  these  are 
overruled  by  God  to  the  probation  of  character  of  both  the  godly 
and  the  ungodly,  and  to  the  discipline  of  the  former  foe  glory. 
**  Heresies  "  had  not  yet  its  technical  sense  ecclesiastically,  refer- 
ring to  doctrinal  errors :  it  means  amfirmed  schisms.  St  Augus- 
tine's rule  is  a  golden  one  as  regards  questions  of  heresy  and 
catholicity:  "In  doubtful  questions,  liberty;  in  essentials,  unity; 

in  all  things,  charity.'*    that . . .  approved  Miy  be  aade  BanllM— 

Through  the  disapproved  (reprobates)  becoming  manifested  (Luke, 
8.  35  ;  I  John,  2.  19).  2a  Whea  . . .  tbmfore  —  Resuming  the 
thread  of  discourse  from  v,  18.  this  ie  Mt  to  —  rather,  "there  is 
no  such  thing  as  eating  the  Lord's  supper ; "  it  is  notpossihU  where 
each  is  greedily  intent  only  on  devouring  "  his  own  Supper,"  and 
some  are  excluded  altogether,  not  having  been  waited  iot  (v.  33) 
where  some  are  "drunken,"  while  others  are  "hungry"  (v.  ai). 
The  love  feast  usually  preceded  the  Lord's  supper  (as  eating  the 
Passover  came  before  the  Lord's  supper  at  the  first  institution  of 
the  latter).  It  was  a  club-feast,  where  each  brought  his  portion, 
and  the  rich  extra  portions  for  the  poor ;  from  it  the  bread  and  wine 
were  taken  for  the  Eucharist ;  and  it  was  at  it  that  the  excesses 
took  place  which  made  a  true  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper 
during  or  after  it,  with  due  discernment  of  its  solemnity,  out  of  the 
question.  2Z.  one  takotb  befbrt  •4ber-»^'Sbs  rich  "before "the 
poor,  who  had  no  supper  of  their  own.  -  Instead  of  "  tarrying  for 
one  another"  {v,  33) ;  hence  the  precept  (ch.  12.  21,  25).  hie  OWI 
supper— "His  own"  belly  is  his  God  (PhittpptanS,  3.  19):  "the 
LortVs  8up\>er,"  the  spiritual  feast  never  entefs  his  thoughts, 
draaken — The  one  has  more  than  is  good  for  hitai,  the  other  less. 
[Bengel.]  22.  yH^tW-^ Greeks  Far,  houeoe  — (Ct  v.  34)— *»at 
home."  That  is  the  place  to  satiate  the  appetite,  not  the  assembly 
of  the  brethren.  [Alford.]  deepto  ye  ttie  charch  of  CM-*^^ 
congregation  mostly  composed  of  the  poor,  whom  "  God  hath 
chosen,'^  however  ye  show  contempt  for  them  (Jaroes^  2.  5) ;  CC 
"  of  God  "  here,  making  the  true  honour  of  the  church.  elUUBe 
theai  that  have  aot  —  viz^  houses  to  eat  and  drink  in,  and  who^ 
therefore,  ought  to  have  received  their  portion  at  the  love  feasts 
^om  theic. wealthier  brethren.     I  praleO  yoa  BOt  —  Resuming  tbs 
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words  (o.  rfy  23.  His  objeot  is  to  sho^  the  unworthiness  of  Sd<1h 
conduct  from  tlie  dignity  of  the  Holy  supper.  I— ^Emphatic  in  the 
Greek,  It  is  not  my  ovtn  inveotion,  but  the  Lord's  institution, 
received  of  the  Lor4-^<By  immediate  revelation  (Galatians,  i.  12 ; 
Cf.  Acts,  22.  17,  iS  ;.  2*  Corinthians,  12.  ■•4).  The  renewal  of  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  supper  by  special  revelation  to  St.  Paul^ 
enhances  its  solemnity.  The  similarity  between  St.  Lulce's  and  St. 
Paul's  account  of  the  institution,^  favours  the  supposition  that  the 
former  drew  his  information  from  the  apostle,  ^ese  companion 
in  travel  he  was.  Thus,  the  undesigned  coincidence  is  a  proof 
of  genuineness.  Biflllt  — ^  the  time  fixed  for  the  Passover  (Ex- 
odus, 12.  6):  though -the  time  for  the  Lord's  supper  is  not 
:fixed.  betrayed  —  With  the  traitor  at  the  table,  and  death 
present  before  His  eyes,  He  left  this  ordinance  as  His  last  g'^t 
to  us,  to  commemorate'  His  death.  Though  about  to  receive 
such  an  injury  from  man,  He.  gave  this  pledge  of  His  amazing 
love  toman.  24.  Drtke— *The  breaking  of  the  bread  involves  its 
dUtrllmtion,  and  reproves  the  Corinthian  mode  of  the  love  feast, 
of  "  every  one  taking  before  other  his  own  supper."  my  body  . . . 
broken  for  you —  "  Given  "  ({^uke,  22.  19)  for  you  (Greek,  in  your 
behalf)^  and  ''  broken,"  so  as  to  be  distributed  among  you.  The 
oldest  MSS.  omit  "broken,"  leaving  it  to  be  supplied  from 
**  brake."  The  two  old  versions,  Memphitic  and  Thebaic,  read 
from  Luke,  "given."  The  literal  "body"  could  not  have  been 
meant ;  for  Christ  was  still  sensibly  present  among  his  disciples 
when  he  said,  "This  is  my  body."  They  ^^»/t/ only  have  under* 
stood  Him  symbolically  and  analogically :  As  this  bread  is  to  your 
bodily  health,  so  my  body  is  to  the  spiritual  health  of  the  believing 
communicant.  The  words,  "  Take,  eat,"  are  not  in  the  oldest  MSS. 
25.  when  he  had  %W^fAA^— Greek,  "after  the  eating  of  supper," 
1^*2.,  the  Passover  supper  which  preceded  the  Lord's  supper,  as 
the  love  feast  did  subsequently.  Therefore,  you  Corinthians  ought 
to  separate  common  meals  from  the  -Lord's  supper.  [Bbngbl.] 
the  new 'teetanent — or  "covenant."  The  cup  is  the  parchment- 
deed,  as  it  were,  on  which  my  %iew  covenant,  or  last  will,  is  written 
and  sealed,  making  over  to  you  all  blessings  here  and  hereafter./ 
In  my  blood — ratified  by  my  blood ;  "not  by  the  blood  of  goats 
and  calves  "  (Hebrews,  9.  12).  at  of  t  as  *—  Greek,  as  many  Hmes 
soever:  implying  that  it  is  an  ordinance  often  to  be  pyartaken  of. 
In  remembrance  of  me — St.  Luke  expresses  this,  which  is  under- 
stood by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  St.  Paul  twice  records  it  as 
suiting  his  purpose.  The  old  sacrifices  brought  sins  continually  to 
remembrance  (Hebrews,  10.  i,  3).  The  Lord^s  supper  brings 
to  remembrance  Christ  and  His  sacrifice  once  for  all  for  the  full 
and  final  remission  0/ sins.  26.  For*-  In  proof  that  the  Lord's  sup- 
per is.  "in  remembrance'*  of  Him.  show — announce  pubUcly, 
The  Greek  does  not  mean  to  dramatically  represent,  but  "  ye  publicly 
profess,  each  of  you,  the  Lord  has  died  for  me."  [Wahl.]  This 
word,  as  "  is  "  in  Christ's  institution  (v,  24,  25),  implies  not  Hteral 
presence,  but  a  vivid  realization,  by  faitk,  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's 
supper,  as  a  living  person,  not  a  mere  abstract  dogma,  "  bone  of 
our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh"  (Ephesians,  5.  30;  Cf.  Genesis. 
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%  83) ;  and  oundves  **  members  of  Hit  body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of 
His  bones/' "  our  sinful  bodies  made  clean  by  His  body  (once  for  all 
offered^  and  our  souls  washed  through  His  most  precious  blood.'* 
[Church  of  England  Prayer  Book.]  "Show,"  or  ** announce,"  is 
an  expression  applicable  to  new  things;  Cf.  ''show'*  as  to  the 
Passover,  £xodus»  13;  8.  So  the  Lord's  dieath  ought  always  to  be 
fresh  in  our  memory ;  Ct  in  heaven,  Revelation,  5.  6.  Thai  the 
Lord's  supper  is  in  remimhxmee  of  Him,  implies  that  he  is  bodily 
absent,  though  spiritually  present,  for  we  cannot  be  said  to  com- 
memorate one  absent.  The  fact  that  we  not  only  show  the  Lord's 
death  in  the  supper,  but  eat  and  drink  the  pledges  of  it,  could  only 
be  understood  by  the  Jews,  accustomed  to  such  feasts  after  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices,  as  implying  our  personml  etpftropriaHen  therein 
of  t^e  benefits  of  that  death,  (ill  hs  eOMe— when  there  shall  be 
no  longef  need  of  symbols  of  His  body,  the  body  itself  being  mani* 
fested.  The  Greek  expresses  the  certainty  of  His  coming.  Rome 
teaches  that  we  eat  Christ  present  corpoially,  till  **  He  come  '*  cor- 
porally:  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  skowbread^  Ht.,  kreadcf  the 
fresenee^  was  in  the  sanctuaiy,  but  not  in  the  Holiest  place 
(Hebrews,  9.  i-S) ;  so  the  Lord's  supper  in  heaven,  the  antitype  to 
the  Holiest  place,  shall  be  superseded  by  Christ's  own  bodily  pres- 
ence; then  the  wine  shall  be  drunk  ''anew"  in  the  Father's 
kingdom,  by  Christ  and  His  people  together,  of  which  heavenly 
banquet,  the  Lord's  supper  is  a  spiritual  foretaste  and  specimen 
(Matthew,  26.  29).  Meantime,  as  the  showbread  was  placed  enew^ 
every  Sabbath,  on  the  table  before  the  Lord  (Leviticus.  24,  5-8) ;  so 
the  Lord's  death  was  skown^  or  announced  afresk  at  the  Lord's 
table  the  first  day  of  evenr  week  in  the  primitive  church.  We 
are  now  *' priests  unto  God"  in  the  dispensation  of  Christ's 
spiritual  presence,  antitjrpical  to  the  Holy  Place;  the  perfect 
and  eternal  dispensation,  which  shall  not  begin  till  Christ's  com 
ing,  is  antit3rpical  to  the  Holirst  Placx,  which  Christ  our  High 
Priest  alone  in  the  flesh  as  yet  has  entered  (Hebrews,  9.  6,  7) ;  but 
which,  at  his  coming,  we,  too,  who  are  believers,  shall  enter  (Reve- 
lation, 7.  15 ;  21.  22^  The  supper  foins  the  two  closing  periods 
40f  the  Old  and  the  New  dispensations.  The  first  and  second 
comings  are  considered  as  one  coming,  whence  the  expression  is 
not  "  return,"  but  '*  come  '*  (Cf.,  however,  Johi\.  14.  3).  27.  est  aM 
tiriek  —  So  one  of  the  oldest  M  SS.  reads.  But  three  or  four  equally 
old  MSS.,  the  Vn^gate  and  Cyprian^  read,  **or."  Romanists  quote 
this  reading  in  favour  of  communion  in  one  kind.  This  conse- 
quence does  not  follow.  St.  Paul  says,  Whosoever  is  guilty  of  un- 
worthy conduct,  either  in  eating  the  bread,  or  in  drinking  the  cup, 
is  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Impropriety  in  only  one 
o(  the  two  elements,  vitiates  true  communion  in  Mk,  Therefore, 
in  the  end  of  the  verse,  he  says,  not  "body  or  blo6d,"  &c..  but 
"body  and  blood."  Any  who  takes  the  bread  without  the  wine, 
9r  the  wine ^vithout  the  bread,  * unwortkify"  communicates, andso 
**  is  guilty  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  ;"  for  he  disobeys  Christ's 
f  xpress  command  to  partake  of  both.  If  we  do  not  partake  of  the 
sacramental  symbol  of  the  Lord's  death  worthily,  we  share  in  the 
guilt  of  that  death.    Cf.  "  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God 
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afresh,"  Hebrews,  6.  6.  UnTvortkifuss  in  the  person^  is  not  what 
ought  to  exclude  any,  but  unvxtrthy  e^mmumctUing :  However 
unworthy  we  be,  if  we  examine  ourselves  so  as  to  find  that  we 
penittntiy  believe  in  Christ's  gospel,  we  may  worthily  commukii- 
cate.  28.  extMine  —  Greeks  prwe^  or  Ust^  his  own  state  of  mind  in 
respect  to  Christ's  death,  and  his  capability  of  **  discerning  the 
Lord's  body"  (v.  99,  31).  .  ^(ot  auricular conmsion  to  a  priest,  but 
self-examination  is  necessary .^  it — after  due  self-examination; 
•f. . .  0f — In  V.  37.  where  the  receiving  was  unwortkify^  the  tx- 
pression  was,  "  eat  this  bread,  drink .  .*.  cup  *'  without  "  of."  Here, 
the  **  of"  implies  due  circumspection  in  communicating.  [Bbngku] 
Itt  Mni  6tt  —  His  self-examination  is  not  in  order  that  he  may  stay 
away,  but  that  he  may  eat,  1. «.,  communicate.  29.  daiMatlon— 
A  mistranslation  which  has  put  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
many  in  respect  to  communicating.  The  right  translatidn  Js 
''judgment."  The  pulgment  is  described  {v.  30-32)  as.temporaL 
Ml  tftoenillig — not  duly  jut^i$tg  :  not  disttnpdshing  in  jud^memi 
(so  the  Greek  :  the  sin  and  its  punishment  thus  being  marked  as 
corresponding)  from  common  food,  the  sacramental  pledges  of  the 
Lord's  body.  Mbst  of  the  oldest  MSS.  omit  "  Lord's,"  see  v.  27. 
Omitting  also  '*  unworthily,"  with  most  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  we  must 
translate^  "  He  that  eateth  and  drinketh,  eateth  and  drinketh  judg* 
ment  to  himself,  if  he  (iliscem  not  thb  body"  (Heb.  10.  29).  The 
church  is  "the  body  of  Christ"  (ch.  12.  27):  The  Lord's  body  is 
ffis  literal  body  appreciated  and  discerned  by  the  soul  in  the  faith- 
ful receiving,  and  not  present  in  the  elements  themselves.  30. 
weak  . . .  tidily —  He  is  "weak  "  who  has  naturally  no  strengdi: 
"sickly,"  who  nas  lost  his  strength  by  disease.  [Tittm.  Syndnyms.'\ 
sleep  —  are  being  lulled  in  death:  not  a  violent  death;  but  one 
the  result  of  sickness,  sent  as  the  Lord's  chastening  for  the  indi- 
viduaKs  salvation,  the  mind  being  brought  to  a  right  state  on  the 
sick«bed  (0. 31).  31.  If  we  wottid  ittdge  oareelves—  Most  of  the  old- 
est MSS.  read  "  But,"  not  "  For.''  Translate  also  AV.,  "  If  we  duly 
judged  ourselves,  we  should  not  be  (or  not  have  been)  judged,"  1.  ^., 
we  should  escape  (or  have  escaped)  our  present  judgments.  In 
order  to  duly  judge  or  "  discern  (appreciate)  the  iJord's  body,"  we 
need  to  "  duly  judge  ourselves."  A  prescient  warning  against  the 
dogma  of  priestly  absolution  after  fiill  confession,  as  the  necessary 
preliminary  to  receivinir  the  Lord's  supper.  32.  chastened—- 
(Revelation,  3.  19).  with  the  WOrid — who,  being  bastards,  are 
without  chastening  (Hebrews,  12.  8).  33.  Tarry  one  f»  another 
—  In  contrast  to  v,  21.  The  expression  is  not,  "Give  a  share  to 
one  another,"  for  all  the  viands  brought  to  the  feast  were  common 
property,  and,  therefore,  they  should  "  tarrv"  till  all  were  met  to 
partake  together  of  the  common  feast  of  fellowship.  [Throphyl.] 
54.  If  any . . .  hmiger —  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  "  tarry  for  others,*^ 
■et  him  take  off  the  edge  of  his  hunger  at  home  [Alfokd]  {v,  22). 
tke  rest  ~-  "  the  other  questions  you  asked  me  as  to  the  due  cele- 
bration  of  the  the  Lord's  supper.'^  Not  other  questions  xn  general; 
for  he  does  subsequently  set  in  order  other  general  questions  in 
^s  epistle. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

1*31.  Thb  Usb  and  thb  Abuse  of  Spiritual  Gifts,  Espboallt 
Prophesying  and  Tongues.  This  is  the  second  mib|ect  for  cor- 
rection in  the  Corinthian  assemblies;  the  ^^ first"*  was  discussed 
(ch.  II.  18-34).  X*  •irirltvaJ  fifls — the  signs  of  the  Spirit's  co» 
tinued  efficacious  presence  in  the  church,  which  is  Christ's  body, 
the  complement  of  his  incarnation,  as  the  body  is  the  complement 
of  the  head.  %-  ibe  love  which  pervades  the  whole,  the  gifts  of  the 
several  members,  forming  recipfx>cal  complements  to  each  other, 
tend  to  the  one  object  of  perfecting  the  b<>dy  of  Christ.  The  ordt- 
nary  and  permanent  gins;  are  comprehended  together  with  the 
extraordinary,  without  distinction  specified,  as  both  alike  flow  from 
the  Divine  indwelling  Spirit  of  life.  The  extraordinary  gifts,  so 
far  from  making  professors  more  peculiarly  saints,  than  in  our  day, 
did  not  alwa3rs  even  prove  that  such  persons  were  iiTyR-atfe  state  at 
all  (Matthew,  7.  22).  They  ^ere  needed  at  first  in  the  church,  (i) 
as  a  pledge  to  Christians  themselves  wlio  had  just  passed  over 
from  Judaism  or  heathendom,  that  God  was  in  th^  church ;  (2)  for 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  world ;  (3)^0^  ^^  edification 
of  the  church.  Now  that  we  have  the  whole  written  New  Testa- 
ment, which  thev  had  not,  and  Christiani^  established  ss  the  re- 
sult of  the  miracles,  we  neisd  no  further  miracle  to  attest  the  truth. 
So  the  pillar  of  cloud  which  guided  the  Israelites  was  withdrawn 
when  they  were  sufficiently  assured  of  the  Divine  presence,  the 
manifestation  of  God's  glory  being  thenceforward  iifeotosed  in  tke 
most  Holy  place.  [Archbishop  Whately.]  St.  Paul  s^ts  forth 
in  order,  I.  The  unity  of  the  body  {v.  1-27).  •  II.  The  variety  of  its 
members  and  functions  (v.  27-30).  III.  The  grand  principle  for 
the  right  exercise  of  the  gifts,  vt's.,  hrie  (v.  ^i,  and  ch.  13).  IV. 
The  comparison  of  the  gifts  with  one  aiio^tf  <ch.  14).  I  WMld  Mlt 
Slave  you  ignorant — wiih  all  your  boasts  of  "knowledge"  at  Cor- 
inth. If  ignorant  now,  it  will  be  your  own  fault,  not  mine  (ch.  14. 
38).  2.  (Ephesians,  2.  11.)  that  yo  woro — The  best  MSS.  read, 
"That  when  ye  were;"  thus  "ye  were"  must  be  supplied  before 
"  carried  away"  *—  Ye  were  blindly  transported  hi^er  and  thither  at 
the  will  of  vour  false  guides.  thOSO  dilfflb  IdolO  —  Greeks  "  the  idols 
which  itre  dumb  ;'*  contrasted  with  the  living  God  who  "  speaks  "  in 
the  believer  by  his  Spirit  {v.  3,  &c.).  Hiis  gives  the  reason  why 
the  Corinthians  •  needed  instruction  as  to  spiritual  gifts^  vis.,  their 
past  heathen  state,  wherein  they  had  no  experience  of  intelligent 
spiritual  powers.  When  blind,  ye  went  ioihedumh,  ao  yO  vroro 
led — The  Greek  is,  rather,  "as  ye  might  (happen  to)  be  led,**  vts., 
on  different  occasions.  The  heathen  oracles  led  their  votaries  at 
random,  without  any  definite  principle.  3.  Tfaroegktiye  and  posi- 
tive criteria  of  Inspiration  by  the  Spirit-^ the  rejection  or  confes- 
sion of  Jesus  as  Lord  [Alfokd]  (i  John,  4.  2  ;  5.  i).  St.  Paul  gives 
a  test  of  truth  against  the  Gentiles ;  St.  John  against  the  false 
prophets,  by  the  ^rit— rather,  as  Greek,  "n«  the  Spirit ;  that "  being 
the  power  prevadmg  him,  and  the  element  in  which  he  speaks 
[Alfobd]   (Matthew,  16.   17 ;   John,  15.  96).     of  Gotf . . .  Holy 
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T^  The  «ame  Spirit  is  called  at  one  time,  "  the  Spirit  of 
God;"  at  another,  "the  Holy  Ghost,"  or  "Holy  Spirit." 
Infinite  Holiness  is  almost  synonymous  with  Godhead,  tpeak- 
iM...My — "speak"  implies  the-  act  of  utterance;  "say" 
Klers  to  that  which  is  uttered.  Here,  '*  say "  means  a  spiriu 
fial  and  befitving  confession  of  Him.  Jesiis  —  Not  an  abstract 
doctrine  but  the  historical,  living  God-man  (Romans,  lo.  9). 
ACOVrteil' — as  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  treated  Him(Galatians,3.  13). 
Cf.  "  to  curse  Christ "  in  the  heathen  Pliny's  letter  (Ep.  la  97). 
The  spiritual  man  feels  Him  to  be  the  source  of  all  blessings 
(Ephesians,  i.  3) ;  and  to  be  severed  from  Him  is  to  be  accursed 
(Romans,  9.  3).  Lord — acknowledging  Himself  as  His  servant 
(Isaiah,  26.  13).  "  Lord  "  is  the  LXX.  translation  for  the  incom* 
municable  Hebrew  name  Jehovah.  4.  divertittet  of  gifts — u  /., 
varieties  of  spiritual  endowments  peculiar  to  the  several  members 
of  the  church.  Cf.  "dividing  to  every  man  severally"  {^,  11). 
MUne  8plrit-^The  Holy  Trinity  appears  here  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
this  verse ;  Christ  in  c/.  « ;  and  the  Father  in  v,  6.  The  terms 
"gifts,"  "administrations  and  "operations/*  respectively  cor- 
respond to  the  Divine  Three.  The  Spirit  is  treated  of  in  v,  7,  ^c. ; 
the  Lord  in  v.  12,  &c. ;  God  in  v.  28.  Cf.  Ephesians,  4.  4^.  5,  6v 
"Gifts"  (v,  4),  "administrations"  (the  various  functions  and 
services  performed  by  those  having  the  gifts  (Cf.  v,  28),  and  "  opera^ 
tions "  (the  actual  effects  resulting  from  both  the  former,  through 
the  universally  operative  power  of  the  one  Father  who  is  *'  above 
all,  through  all  and  in  us  all "),  form  an  ascending  climax.  [Hen- 
derson,/ttj(;^tn7//V>ff.]  MUae  Lord  —  whom  the  Spirit  glorifies  by 
iht%^  ministrations,     [Bengel.]     6.  operations  —  (Cf.  v.  zo).    SSMO 

God  . . .  worfcoth  — by  His  Spirit  working  \v,  xi).    all  In  all— all 

of  them  (the  "  gifts ")  in  all  the  persons  (who  possess  them).    7. 

Bnl — Though  all  the  gifts  flow  from  the  one  God,  Lord  and  Spirit, 

the  "  manifestation  "  by  which  the  Spirit  acts  (as  He  is  hidden  in 

Himself),  varies  in  each  individual,    to  OVOry  man  —  to  each  of  the 

members  of  the  church  severally,    tO  profit  Withal  —  with  a  view  to 

the  profit  of  the  whole  body.     8-10.  Three  classes  of  gifts  are 

distinguished  by  a  distinct  Greek  word  for  "  another "  (<i  distinct 

class\  marking  the  three  several  genera :  alio  marks  the  species^ 

hetero  the  genera  (Cf.  Greek,  ch.  15.  39-41).    I. —  Gifts  of  intellect, 

vis,f  (i)  wisdom,  (2)  knowledge.     II.  Gifts  dependent  on  a  special 

/aitht  «is.>  that  of  miracles  (Matthew,  17.  20);  (i)  Healings,  (2) 

workings  of  miracles,  (3)  prophecy  of  future  events,  (4)  discerning 

of  Spirits  or  the  divinely-given  faculty  of  distinguishing  between 

those  really  inspired  and  those  who  pretended  to  inspiration.    III. 

Gifts  referring  to  the  tongues,    (i)  Divers  kinds  of  tongues,  (2) 

interpretation  of  tongues.    The  catalogue  in  v.  28  is  not  meant 

strictly  to  harmonize  with  the  one  here,  though  there  are  some 

particulars  in  which  they    Correspond.     The  three  genera  are 

summarily  referred   to  by  single  instances  of  each  in  ch.'is.  8. 

The  first  genus  refers  more    to  believers ;  the  second,  to  un* 

believers,    by  .  .  .  by  . .  .  by  —  The  first  in  Greek  is,  "  By  means 

of,"  or  "  through  the  operation  of ;''  the  second  is,  "  according  to  " 

the  disposing  of  (Cf.  v,  11);  the  third  is,  "in,"  i.  ^.,  under  the 
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influen€€  cf  (so  the  Greek,  Matthew,  M.  43  ;  Luke,  2.  27).  wtrtf  «f 
wtldOM  —  the  ready  utiemnce  of  (for  imparting  to  others,  Epbe- 
siaQS»  6.  19)  wisdom,  vit.,  new  revelations  of  the  Divine  wisdom  in 
redemption,  as  contrasted  with  human  philosophy  (ch.  i.  S4j 
s.  6,  7;  Ephesians,  i.  8;  3.  10;  Colossians,  9.  3).  wwd  Of 
kROwMge-^  ready  utterance  supematurally  impaned  dL  tTuths 
ALREADY  REVEALED  (in  this  it  is  distinguished  from  **the 
word  of  wisdom,"  which  related  to  new  reveiationsl  (CC 
ch.  14.  6),  where  "revelation"  (answering  to  "wisdom"  here) 
is  distinguished  from  "knowledge."  [Henderson.]  Wisdom 
or  reveiation  belonged  to  the  "prophets;"  inowiedge,  to  the 
"  teachers."  Wisdom  penetrates  deeper  than  kmmflee^e.  Kfunde^i 
relates  to  things  that  are  to  be  done.  Wisdom,  to  things  etemau ; 
hence,  «piVdbMisnot,like  knowledge,^iSA  to  "pass away"  (ch.  13.  8)l 
[Bengel.]  9.  faith  —  Not  of  doctrines,  but  of  miracles:  con- 
fidence in  God,  by  the  impulse  of  His  Spirit,  that  He  would  enable 
them  to  perform  any  required  miracle  (Cf.  ch.  13.  2  ;  Mark,  ti.  23 ; 
James,  5.  15).  Its  nature,  or  principle,  is  the  same  as  that  of  sav- 
itig  faith,  tns.,  reliance  on  God  ;  the  producii^  cause,  also,  is  the 
same,  vi't.,  a  power  altogether  supernatural  (Ephesians,  1. 19,  20). 
But  the  objects  of  faith  differ  respectively.  Hence,  we  see,  saving 
faith  does  not  save  br  its  intrinsic  merit,  but  by  the  merits  of  Him 
who  is  the  object  of  it.  bealing — Greek  plural,  "healings;"  re- 
ferring to  different  kinds  of  disease  which  need  diflferent  kinds  of 
healing  (Matthew,  10.  i).  10.  Working  of  ainolos  — As  "heal, 
ings  '*  are  miracles,  those  here  meant  must  refer  to  miracles  of 
special  *  and  extraordinary  power  (so  the  Greek  for  "miracles'* 
means) ;  e.  g.,  healings  might  be  effected  by  human  skill  in  course 
of  time ;  but  the  raising  of  the  dead,  the  infliction  of  dcalh  by  a 
word,  the  innocuous  use  of  poisons,  &c.,  are  miracles  of  special 
power  (Cf.  Mark,  6.  5  ;  Acts,  19.  ii).  prophooy  —  Here,  probably, 
not  in  the  wider  sense  of  public  teaching  by  the  Spirit  (ch.  11.  4,  5  ; 
14.  1-5,  22-39);  but,  as  its  position  between  "miracles"  and  a  "dis- 
cerning of  Spirits "  implies,  the  inspired  disclosure  of  tkt  futwnt 
(Acts,  II.  27,  28 ;  21.  II ;  i  Timothy,  i.  18).  [Henderson.]  It  de- 
pends  on  "  faith  "  (v.  9 ;  Romans,  12.  6).  Tht  prophets  ranked  next 
to  the  apostles  {v.  28  ;  Ephesians,  3.  5  ;  4.  iiX  As  prophecy  is  part 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption,  an  inspired  insight  into  the 
obscurer  parts  of  the  existing  Scriptures  was  the  necessary  prep- 
aration for  the  miraculous  foresight  of  the  future,  disoorning  of 
Opifits— Discerning  between  the  operation  of  God's  Spirit  and 
the  evil  spirit,  or  unaided  human  spirit  (ch.  14.  2i9  ;  Cf.  i  Timothy, 
4.  I ;  I  John,  4.  i).  kinds  of  tonguot— The  power  of  speaking 
various  languages ;  also  a  spifitual  language  unknown  to  man, 
uttered  in  ecstacyicti.  14.  2-12).  This  is  marked  as  a  distinct  genus 
in  the  Greek,  "  To  another  and  a  differtnt  class."  intorprotattOll  of 
tongoOO*— (ch.  14.  13,  26.  27).  ir.  As  bo  will— (r/.  18;  Hebrews, 
2.  4).  12,  13.  Unity,  not  unvarying  uniformity,  is  the  law  of  God 
in  the  v^orld  of  grace,  as  in  that  of  nature.  As  the  many  members 
of  the  body  compose  an  organic  whole,  and  noiie  can  be  dispensed 
with  as  needless,  so  those  variously  gifted  by  the  Spirit  compose  a 
spiritual  organic  whole,  the  body  of  Christ,  into  which  all  are  bap* 
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Cited  bj  the  one  Spirit,  of  thM  MM  body— Most  of  the  oldest 
MSS.  omit  "one."  SO  alsO  is  Cbriot— f.  ^M  the  whole  Christ,  the 
head  amd  body.  So  Psalm  i8.  50,  "His  anointed  (Messiah  or 
Christ),  David  (the  anti-tjpical  David)  and  His  seed."  by  .  . . 
Sfllrit . . .  bailtlzod  — ///.,  "in;"  in  virtue  of;  through.  The  de^ 
signed  effect  of  baptism  which  is  realized,  when  not  frustrated  by 
the  unlJEiithfulness  of  man.  GeiltilM  —  //A,  Creeks,  all  nado  tO 
drink  into  ono  Spirit— The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "Made  to  drink  of 
one  Spirit/'  omitting  "  into "  (John,  7.  37).  There  is  an  indirect 
allusion  to  the  Lord's  supper,  as  there  is  a  direct  allusion  to 
baptism  in  the  beginning  01  the  verse.  So  the  "  Spirit,  the  water 
and  the  blood  "  (i  John,  5.  8),  similarly  combine  :the  two  outward 
signs  with  the  inward  things  signified,  the  Spirit's  grace,  aro  . . . 
have  boon -^rather  as  Greeks  "were  . . .  were."  (The  past  tense.) 
14.  TransUste^  "  For  the  body  abor  The  analogy  of  the  body,  not 
consisting  exclusively  of  one,  but  of  many  members,  illustrates 
the  mutual  dependence  of  the  various  members  in  the  one 
body,  the  church.  The  well-known  fable  of  the  belly  and  the 
other  memben,  spoken  by  Menenius  Agrippa  to  the  seceding 
commons  (Livy,  2.  52),  was  probably  before  St.  Paul's  mind, 
stored  as  it  was  with  classical  literature.  15.  The  humbler  mem- 
ben ought  not  to  disparage  themselves,  or  to  be  disparaged  by 
others  more  noble  (r.  21,  22).  Foot . . .  band--* The  humble  speaks 
of  the  more  honourable  member  which  most  nearly  resembles 
itself;  so  the  "ear"  of  the  "e>'e"  (the  nobler  and  more  command- 
ing member,  Numbers,  10.  31)  (v.  16).  As  in  life  each  compares 
himself  with,  those  whom  he  approaches  nearest  in  gifts,  not  those 
far  superior.  The  foot  and  hand  represent  men  of  active  life ;  the 
ear  and  eye  those  of  contemplative  life.  17.  Superior  as  the  eye  is, 
it  would  not  do  if  it  were  the  sole  member  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest.  18.  now — as  the  case  really  is.  every  one  —  each  severally. 
19.  whore  were  the  body — which,  by  its  very  idea,  "hath  many 
membere"  (v.  12,  14).  [Alford.]  20.  now — as  the  case  really  is : 
in  contrast  to  the  supposition  (z/.  19 ;  Cf.  v.  18).  many  membors — 
mutually  dependent.  21.  The  higher  cannot  dispense  with  the 
lower  members.  22.  moro  feeble  —  more  susceptible  of  injury: 
e,  ^.,  the  brain,  the  belly,  the  eye.  Their  very  feebleness,  so  far 
from  doing  away  with  the  need  for  tbem,  calls  forth  our  greater  care 
for  their  preservation,  as  being  fe!t  "  necessary."  23.  I0S8  bonour- 
abio — "We  think"  the  feet  and  the  belly  "less  honourable," 
though  not  really  so  in  the  nature  of  things,  bostow . . .  honour  •— 
putting  shoes  on  (Margin)  the  feet,  and  clothes  to  cover  the  belly. 
ttnoonely  parts  —  the  secret  parts;  the  poorest,  though  unclad  in 
the  rest  of  the  body,  cover  these.  24.  temporod . . .  tooether — on 
the  principle  of  mutual  compensation.  tO  that  part  VNiioh  laokod 
— to  the  deficient  part  [Alpokd]  (».  23).  25.  no  soMsm  —  (Cf.  v. 
ai) — no  disunion:  referring  to  the  "divisions"  noticed,  ch.  11.  18. 
Oaro  ono  fbr  anotfcor — i.  /.,  in  behalf  of  one  another.  26.  And  — 
Accordinglv.  all*..8UffiBr  with  It  — "When  a  thorn  enters  the 
heel,  the  whole  body  feels  it,  and  is  concerned ;  the  back  bends, 
the  belly  and  thighs  contract  themselves,  the  hands  come  forward 
and  draw  out  the  thorn,  the  head  stoops,  and  the  eyes  regard  the 
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afiected  member  with  iatente  gaze."  [Chkysostom.]  itMM  wllfe 
K  — "  When  the  head  is  crowned,  the  whole  man  feels  nonoiued. 
the  mouth  expresses,  and  the  eyes  look,  gladness/*  [Chrysos- 
TOM.l  27.  nenbert  in  partievlar— i.  e.,  severally  members  of  it. 
Each  church  is  in  miniature  what  the  whole  aggregate  of  chuitdies 
is  collectively,  **  the  body  of  Christ "  (Cf.  ch.  3.  16) ;  and  Its  indi- 
vidual components  are  members,  every  one  in  his  assigned  place. 
28.  Mt . . .  in  the  Ohuroh — as  he  has  **  set  the  members .. .  in-  die 
body"  (v.  18).  firrt  apotties  —  above  even  the  prophets.  Not 
merely  the  Twelve,  but  others  are  so  called,  e,  ^.,  Barnabas.  &c 
(Romans,  16.  7).  tMOiiers  —  who  taught,  for  the  most  part,  truths 
already  revealed ;  whereas,  the  prophets  made  new  revelations, 
and  spoke  all  their  prophes3rings  under  the  Spirit's  influence.  As 
the  teachers  had  the  "word  of  knowledge,"  so  the  propliets  "the 
word  of  wisdom  "  {v,  8).  Under  **  teachers  "  are  included  **  evan* 
gelists  and  pastors."  miraoiM  —  A'/.,  "powers"  (v.  10)1  ranked 
below  "teachers,"  as  the  function  of  teaching  is  more  edilyinff, 
though  less  dazzling,  than  working  miracles,  beips,  oeVMUnMnn 
—  lower  and  higher  departments  of  "ministrations  (9.  5);  as 
instknces  of  the  former,  deacons  whose  office  U  was  to  he^  in  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  in  baptizing  and  preaching,  subordinate  to 
higher  ministers  (Acts,  6.  i-io ;  8.  5-17) :  also,  others  who  helped^ih 
their  time  and  means,  in  the  Lord's  cause  (Cf.  ch.  13.  3:  Numbeiv, 
II.  17).  The  Americans  similarly  use  "helps"  for  **hehersr 
And,  as  instances  of  the  latter,  presbyters^  or  hisnops^  whose  office  it 
was  to  govern  the  church  (i  Timothy.  5.  17  ;  Hebrews,  13.  17,  24). 
These  officers,  though  now  ordinary  and  permanent,  were  origin 
nallv  specially  endowed  with  the  Spirit  for  their  cffice  whence  tlwy 
are  here  classified  with  other  functions  of  an  inspired  character. 
Government  {fit,,  guiding  the  helm  of  affairs),  as  being  occupied 
with  external  things,  notwithstanding  the  outward  status  it  gives, 
is  ranked  by  the  Spirit  with  the  lower  functions.  Cf.  **  He  that 
giveth  (answering  to  'hdips') — he  that  ruleth'*  (answering  to 
"governments")  (Romans,  12.  8).  Translate  lit.,  "Helpings,  gov- 
emings."  [Alford,  &c.]  divertitiM  of  fengue*--(v.  10).  **  Divers 
kinds  of  tongues."  29.  Are  all?  —  Surely  not.  31.  covtt  ttmh 
e9i:\y  ^  Greeh,  "emulously  desire."  Not  in  the  spirit  of  diuoniented 
"coveting."  The  Spirit  "divides  to  every  man  severally  as  He 
will  (v,  i) ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  men  earnestly  seeking,  by  prayer 
and  watchfulness,  and  cultivation  of  their  faculties,  the  greatest 
gifts.  Bbza  explains,  "Hold  in  the  highest  estimation;^'  which 
accords  with  the  distinction  in  his  view  (ch.  14.  i)  between  "follow 
after  cYajxXy^Mealousfy  esteem  spiritual  gifts  f  also  with  (f.  ii.  rt), 
the  sovereign  will  with  which  the  Spirit  distributes  the  gifts,  pre- 
cluding individuals  from  desiring  gifts  not  vouchsafed  to  them.  But 
see  the  note,  ch.  14.  i.  the  bett  ^\f^  —  Most  of  the  oldest  MSS. 
read,  " the ^vw/fx/ gifts."  and  yit  —  Greeh,  ••and  moreover.^  Besides 
recommending  your  zealous  desire  for  the  greatest  gifts.  I  am  about 
to  show  you  a  something  still  more  excellent  (/rV^  "a  way  most 
way-like'^  to  desire  "the  way  of  love"  (Cf.  ch.  14.  i\  This  love 
or  "charity,"  includes  both  "faith"  and  "hope"  (ch.  13.  7).  and 
bears  the  same  fruits  (ch.  13)  as  the  ordinary  and  permanent  fruits 
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of  the  Spirit  (Galatians,  $.  22*24).  Thus,  '*  long  suffenng/'  Cf.  v,  4 ; 
"Caitb,"  V.  7  J  "joy/V.  6;  "meekness,"  v.  5;  "goodness,"  v.  5; 
"  gentleneas,!'  v,  ^  (the  Gretk  is  the  same  for  "  is  kind  ").  It  is  the 
work  of  the  H0I7  Spirit,  and  consists  in  love  to  God,  on  account 
of  God's  love  in  Christ  to  us,  and,  as  a  consequence,  love  to  man, 
especially  to  the  brethren  in  Christ  (Romans,  5.  5  ;  15.  30).  This 
is  more  to  be  desired  than  gifts  (Luke*  io.-2o). 


CHAPTER  XUI. 

1-13.  Charity  or  Love  Superior  to  all  Gifts.  The  New 
Testament  psalm  of  love,  as  the  45th  Paalm  (see  its  title)  and 
Canticles  in  the  Old  Testament,  i.  tongies — from  these  he 
ascends  to  "  prophecv  "  (t^.  2) ;  then  to  "  faith  ;"  then  to  benevolent 
and  self-sacrificing  deeds ;  a  climax.  He  does  not  except  even 
himself  and  so  passes  from  addressing  them  ("  unto  you,'*  ch. 
12.  31)  to  putting  the  case  in  his  own  person,  "  Though  /,"  &c. 
tlKWlk  with  .the  toMim  —  with  the  eloquence  which  was  so  much 
admired  at  Corinth  (^.  g.^  ApoUos,  Acts,  18.  24 ;  Cf.  ch.  i«  12 ; 
3.  ^i,  22),  and  with  the  command  of  various  languages,  which 
some  at  Corinth  abused  to  purposes  of  mere  ostentation  (ch.  i.  2, 
&c.)  of  angato — higher  than  "men,"  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  speaking  a  more  exalted  language,  charity  —  the 
principle  of  ihe  ordinary  and  more  important  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  as 
eontrasted  with  the  extraordinary  gifts  (ch.  12).  souilQing . . . 
tinkling — sound  without  soul  or  feeling;  such  are  "tongues" 
without  r^fiVv-  cymbal*— Two  kinds  are  noticed  (Psalm  150.  5), 
the  loud  or  clear  and  the  high  tounding  one,  hand  cymbals  and 
finger  cymbals  or  castagnets.  The  sound  is  sharp  and  piercing. 
2.  nystcrlea  —  (Romans,  11.  25;  16.  25).  Mysteries  refer  to  the 
deep  counsels  of  God  heretofore  secret  but  now  revealed  to  His 
saints.  Knowledge,  to  truths  long  known,  faith  .  .  .  remove 
mountaina — (Matthew,  17.  20*  si.  21).  The  practical  power  of 
the  will  elevated  by  faith  [N zander]  ;  confidence  in  God  that  the 
miraculous  result  will  surely  follow  the  exercise  of  the  will  at 
the  secret  impulse  of.  His  Spirit.  Without  "love"  prophecy, 
knowledge  and  faith,  jire  not  what  they  seem  (CC  ch.  8.  i,  2 ; 
Matthew,  7.  22  ;  James,  2.  41 ;  Cf.  v,  8),  and  so  fail  of  the  heavenly 
reward  (Matthew,  6.  2).  Thus  St.  Paul,  who  teaches  justification 
by  faith  only  (Romans,  3.  4,  5 ;  Galatians^  2.  16 ;  3.  7-14),  is  shown 
to  agree  with  St.  James  who  teaches  (James,  2.  24)  "  by  works  *' 
(1.  ^.,  by  LOVB,  which  is  the  "  spirit "  of  faith,  James,  2.  26)  a  man 
is  justified  and  not  by  faith  only.**  3.  beetow  .  .  •  goodS  . . . 
poor — /('/.,  dole  out  in  food  all  my  goods;  one  of  the  highest 
lunctions  of  the  "  helps "  (ch.  12.  28).  give . . .  body  to  be 
burned  —  m^^  to  such  a  degree  as  that  I  should  be  burned.  As  the 
three  youths  did  (Daniel,  3.  28),  "yielded  their  bodies V  (Cf.  2 
Corinthians,  12. 1 5).  These  are  most  noble  exempl  ifications  of  love 
in  giving  and  in  suffering;  Yet  they  may  be  without  love:  in 
which  case  the  ^ goods"  and  " body"  are  given,  but  not  the  soul, 
which  is  th^  sphere  of  love.    Without  the  soul  God  rejects  all  else^ 
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and  so  rejects  the  man,  who  is  therefore  *'  pro&ted  "  nodiiqg^  (ICal* 
tbew,  i6.  26 ;  Luke,  9.  23-25).  Men  will  fight  for  Christianity  and 
die  for  Christianity,  but  not  live  in  its  spirit,  idiich  is  hie,  4. 
•■ffsratk  lOM  —under  provocations  of  ml  from  others.  The  nega* 
tive  side  of  Uve,  !•  kM  —  The  positive  side.  Extending  ^mtf  to 
others.  Cf.  with  love's  features  here  those  of  the  **  wisdom  from 
above"  (James,  3.  17).  MvitUl  —  the  Greek  includes  also/mZMttf. 
vmilteth  lot  — in  words,  even  of  gifts  which  it  really  possesses :  an 
indirect  rebuke  of  those  at  Corinth  who  used  the  gift  of  tongues  for 
mere  display.  Rot  pulffBd  «p — with  party  seal,  as  some  at  Corinth 
were  (ch.  4.  6).  5.  sot .  .  .  unseealy — is  not  utuaurUous^  or  inat- 
tentive to  civility  and  propriety,  thiaketh  HO  evH — impuieik  mI 
evil  [Alfo&d]  ;  lit,,  **the  evil  '^  which  actually  is  there  (Provetts^ 
za  12;  I  Peter,  4.  8).  Love  makes  allowances  for  the  £Uls  of 
others,  and  is  ready  to  put  on  them  a  charitable  construction. 
Love,  so  &r  from  devising  evil  against  another,  excuses  "  the  evtt  " 
which  another  inflicts  on  her  [Estius]  ;  datk  not  mediiate  tifom 
etdl  inflicted  by  another  [Bbngel]  ;  and,  in  doubtful  cases,  takes 
the  more  charitable  view.  [Grotius.]  6.  rtjtiMtll  ill  tlM  tntll 
—  Rather,  "rejoiceth  with  the  truth."  Exults  not  at  the  perpe- 
tration of  iniquity  (unrighteousness)  by  others  (Cf.  Genesis,  91  aa, 
23),  but  rejoices  when  the  truth  rejoices ;  sympathises  with  it  in 
its  triumphs  (a  John,  4).  See  the  opposite  (2  Timothy.  5.  8),  **  Re- 
sist the  truth."  So  **the  truth"  and  "unrighteousness"  are 
contrasted  (Romans,  2.  8^.  **  The  truth  "  is  the  gospel  truth,  the 
inseparable  ally  of  love  (Ephesians,  4.  1$  ;  3  John,  12).  The  false 
charity  which  compromises  "the  truth"  by  glossine  over  "in- 
iquity "  or  unrighteousness  is  thus  tacitly  condemned  (Proverbs, 
17.  15).  7.  Beareth  all  thiags— without  speaking  of  what  H  has 
to  htix.  The  same  Greek  verb  as  in  ch.  9. 12.  It  endutes  vdtkout 
divulging  to  the  world  personal  distress.  Zc/.,  said  of  hMinffasi 
like  a  watertight  vessel ;  so  the  charitable  man  emUedms  ktmseif 
in  silence  from  giving  vent  to  what  selfishness  would  prompt 
under  personal  hardship,  beliaveth  alt  thla|a — unsuspiciously 
believes  all  that  is  not  palpably  false,  all  that  it  can  with  a  good 
conscience  believe  to  the  credit  of  another.  Cf.  James,  3. 17,  "  easy 
to  be  entreated;"  Greeks  easily  persuaded,  hopetll — what  is  good 
of  another,  even  when  others  have  ceased  to  hope,  eadarm  — 
persecutions  in  a  patient  and  loving  spirit.  8.  BBvar  ftiMh-— 
never  is  to  be  out  of  use ;  it  always  holds  its  place,  tiiall  fall . . . 
vaaiah  away— The  same  Greek  verb  is  used  for  both;  and  that 
different  from  the  Greek  verb  for  "fiiileth."  Translate,  "Shall  be 
done  away  with,"  L  e.,  shall  be  dispensed  with  at  the  Lord's  com- 
ing, being  superseded  by  their  more  perfect  heavenly  analogues ; 
for  instance,  hunuledge  by  intuition.  Of  "  tongues,"  ^iHiich  are  still 
more  temporary,  the  verb  is  "  shall  still  cease!*  A  primary  fulfillment 
of  St.  PauFs  statement  took  place  when  the  church  attahied  its  ma- 
turity ;  then  "tongues"  entirely"  ceased,"  and  "prophesyings" 
and  "  knowledge,"  so  far  as  they  were  supernatural  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  were  superseded  as  no  longer  required  when  &e  ordinaiy 
preaching  of  the  word,  and  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament 
collected  together,  had  become  established  institutionsL    9^  la  to 
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ptrt-— partially  and  imperfectlv.  Cf.  a  similar  contrast  to  the 
'*  perfect  man,  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ  '- 
(Ephesians,  4.  11-13).    that  wlllcll  \%  ill  part — fragmentary,  and 

isolated.    11.  Wliea ...  a  child  ^(ch.  3.  I ;  14.  20).     I  tpake^ 

—  alludinff  to  "tongues."  ildemood  —  or,  "had  the  senti- 
ments of.  Alluding  to  "prophecy/*  I  thovght  —  (7r^^>,  "rea-^ 
soned"  or  "judged;**  alluding  to  "knowledge."  whea  I  be- 
oame  • . .  f  pot  away — rather,  '*now  that  I  am  become  a  man, 
I  have  done  away  with  the  things  of  the  child."  12.  ROW —  in  our 
present  state,  tea — an  appropriate  expression  in  connection  with 
the  "  prophets  "  or  seers  {i  Samuel,  9.  9).  throagh  a  plaaa  —  i,e., 
in  a  mirror;  the  reflection  seeming  to  the  tye  to  be  behmd  the  mir- 
ror, so  that  we  see  it  through  the  mirror.  Ancient  mirrors 
were  made  of  polished  brass  or  other  metals.  The  contrast  is  be- 
tween the  inadequate  knowledge  of  an  object  gained  by  seeing  it 
reflected  in  a  dim  mirror  (such  as  ancient  mirrors  were),  compared 
with  the  pierfect  idea  we  have  of  it  by  seeing  itself  directly,    mrfcly 

—  AV.,  in  enigma.  As  a  "  mirror  "  conveys  an  image  to  the  eye^  so 
an  " enigma  to  the  ear.  But  neither  "eye  nor  ear"  can  fully  rep- 
resent (though  the  believer's  soul  gets  a  small  revelation  now  of  V 
"  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him  '* 
(ch.  3.  9).  St.  Paul  alludes  to  Numbers,  I3.  8,  "not  in  darh 
speeches;"  LXX,  "not  \n  enigmas,**  Compared  with  the  visionr 
and  dreams  vouchsafed  to  other  prophets,  God's  communications 
with  Moses  were  "  not  in  enigmas."  But  compared  with  the  intui- 
tive and  direct  vision  of  God  hereafter,  even  the  revealed  word  now 
is  "  a  dark  discourse,"  or  a  shadowing  forth  by  enigma  of  God's  re> 
fleeted  likeness  (Cf.  2  Peter,  i.  ig),  where  the  "  light "  or  candie  in 
a  dark  place  stands  in  contrast  with  the  "  day  "  dawning.  God'ft 
word  is  called  tl  glass  or  mirror  also  in  2  Corinthians,  3.  18.    thaa 

—  "when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come"  («/.  lo).  faw  to  1hC6— 
not  merely  "  mouth  to  mouth  "  (Numbers,  12.  8;.  Genesis,  32.  30, 
was  a  type  (John,  i.  50,  51).  knoW  . . .  knOWII  — rather  as  Greeks 
**fuify  know  . . .  fully  known."  Now  we  are  known  by,  rather  than 
know,  God  (ch.  8.  3;  Galatians,  4.  9).  13.  Aad  ROW  —  ttanslate, 
"But  now,"  " In  this  present  state."  [Henderson.]  Or,  "now *^ 
does  not  express  time,  but  opposition,  as  in  ch.  5.  11,  "  the  case  be- 
ing so."  [Grotius]  ;  whereas  it  is  the  case  that  the  three  gifts, 
**  prophecy,"  "  tongues,"  and  "  knowledge  "  (cited  as  specimens  of 
the  whole  class  of  gifts)  "fail "  (v.  8),  there  abide  permanently  only 
these  three — faith,  nope,  chatity.  In  one  sense  faith  and  hope  shan 
be  done  away,  faith  being  superseded  by  sight,  and  hope  by  actual 
fruition  (Romans,  8.  14 ;  2  Corinthians,  5.  7) ;  and  charity,  or  love 
alone,  never  faileth  (v,  8).  But  in  another  sense  "  faith  and  hope," 
as  well  as  "  charity,"  abide,  viz,,  after  the  extraordinary  gifts  have 
ceased ;  for  those  three  are  necessary  and  sufficient  for  salvation  at 
2II  times,  whereas  the  extraordinary  gifts  are  not  at  all  so ;  Ci.  the 
use  of  "  abide  "  (ch.  3.  14).  Charity,  or  love,  is  connected  specially 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  bond  of  the  loving  union  between 
the  brethren  (Romans,  15.  30 ;  Colossians,  i.  8).  Faith  is  toward 
God  Hope  is  in  behalf  of  ourselves.  Chatity  is  love  to  God,  cre- 
ating in  us  love  toward  our  neighbour.    In  an  unbeliever  there  Is 
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more  or  less  of  the  three  opposites  —  unbelief,  despair,  faatied. 
Even  hereafter  faiik  in  the  sense  of  trust  in  God  "  abideth ; "  also 
"  hope  in  relation  to  ever  new  jojs  iq  prospect,  and  at  the  antici- 
pation of  ever-increasing  blessedness,  sure  nev^  to  be  disap- 
pointed. But  love  alone  inevexr sense  "abideth.**  It  is,  therefore. 
"  the  greatest "  of  the  throe,  as  also  because  it  presupposes  "faith,** 
which  without  "  love  ^  and  its  consequent  "  works  **  is  dead  (Gala* 
tians,  s<  6 ;  James,  2.  17,  30).  kiit*>— rather,  **and,'*  as  tl^re  is  not 
so  strong  opposition  between  charity  and  the  other '  t#o,  faith  and 
hope  which  like  it  also  *'  abide.'* 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1-25.  SuPB&ioRiTY  OP  Prophecy  ovicft  Tongues,  i.  FqHow 
Sfler  oharity — as  your  first  and  chief  aim,  seeing  that  it  is  "the 
greatest  **  (ch.  13.  13).  and  iM\T%^  transUUe,  "  Yet  (as  a  secondary 
aim)  desire  zealously  (NoU^  ch.  n.  31)  spiritual  gifts."  bvt  ralliar 
— "  but  chiefly  that  ye  may  prophesy "  (speak  and  *exhort  under 
inspiration)  (Proverbs,  29.  18 ;  Acts,  13.  i ;  i  Thessalonians,  5.  20X 
whether  as  to  future  events,  1.  ^.,  s\x\q\  prophecy,  or  explaining  ob- 
scure parts  of  scripture,  especially  the  prophetical  scriptures,  or 
illustrating  and  setting  forth  questions  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
practice.  Our  modern  preaching  is  the  successor  of  prophecy,  but 
without  the  inspiration.  Desire  zealously  this  (prophecy)  more 
than  any  other  spiritual  gift  *  or  in  preference  to  "tongues"  (v.  2. 

&c.).  [Bengel.]  2.  speaketh . . .  uino  God — who  alone  under- 
stands  ai/  languages,  no  man  underatandeth  —  generally  speak- 
ing, the  few  who  have  the  gift  of  interpreting  tongues  are  the 
exception,  in  the  apirit  —  as  opposed  to  "  the  understanding"  (e. 
14).  nyatariea  —  unintelligible  to  the  hearers,  exciting  their  won- 
der, rather  than  instructing  them.  Corinth,  being  a  mart  resorted 
to  by  merchants  from  Asia,  Africa  |md  Europe,  would  give  scope 
amid  its  mixed  population  for  the  exercise  of  the  gift  of  tongues ; 
but  its  legitimate  use  was  in  an  audience  understanding  the, 
tongue  of  the  speaker,  not,  as  the  Corinthians  abused  it,  in  mere 
display.  3.  Bill.— ^  on  the  other  hand,  edlfloatlon  —  of  which  the 
two  principal  species  given  are  "  exhortation  "  to  remove  siumsh^ 
ness,  "  comfort ''  or  consolation  to  remove  sadness,  [Bengel.]  ^Omit 
"  to."  4.  ediHeth  himself —  as  he  understands  the  meaning  of  what 
the  particular  "  tongue "  expresses ;  but  "  the  church,"  f.  /.,  the 
congregation,  does  not.  5.  Translate,  "Now  I  wish  you  all  TO 
speak  with  tongues  (so  far  am  I  from  thus  speaking  through  having 
any  objection  to  tongues),  but  rather  in  order  that  (as  my  ulterior 
and  higher  wish  for  you)  ye  should  prophesy."  Tongues  must 
therefore  mean  languages,  not  ecstatic  unintelligible  rhapsodies  (as 
Neander  fancied):  for  Paul  could  never  "wish"  for  the  latter  in 

their  behalf,    greater — because  more  useful,   except  he  interpret 

' —  the  unknown  tongue  which  he  speaks,  "  that  the  church  may 
receive  edifying  "  (building  up).  6.  Translate,  '*But  now :"  seeing 
there  is  no  edification  without  interpretation,  revelation  . . .  pro- 
phesying—  corresponding  one  to  the  other;  "revelation"  being 
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the  rapernatufal  imtfeiHng  of  Divine  truths  to  man,  **  prophesjring  ** 
the  enunciation  to  men  of  such  revelations.  So  "knowledge" 
corresponds  to  **  doctrine/'  which  is  the  gift  of  teachiHg  to  others 
our  knowledge.  As  the  former  pair  refers  to  specially  revealed 
mysteries^  so  the  lattdr  pair  refers  to  the  general  obvious  truths  of 
salvation^  brought  from  the  common  storehouse  of  believers.  7. 
Translate^  "And  things  without  life  giving  sound,  whether  pipe  of 
harp,  YET  {fuftwithstanding  their  giving  sound')  if  they  give  not  a 
distinction  in  the  tones  (t .  e,,  notes)  how/'  ftc.  ?  whai  \%  plp6d  0r 
harped  —  t .  e,,  what  tune  is  played  on  the  pipe  or  harp.  8.  Trans^ 
latey  "  For  if  also:"  an  additional  step  in  the  argument.  HIieertalD 
sound  —  having  no  definite  meaning;  whereas  it  ought  to  be  so 
marked  that  one  succession  of  notes  on  the  trumpet  should  sum- 
mon the  soldiers  to  attack  ;  another,  to  retreat ;  another,  to  some 
other  evolution.  9.  8o...y6 — who  have  life;  as  opposed  to 
"things  without  life"  (v.  7).  by  th«  tOMM — the  language  which 
ye  speak  in.  ye  shall  Speak — ye  will  be  speaking  into  the  air, 
f.  e.,  in  vain  (en.  9.  26).  10.  It  nav  be — i.  /.,  perhaps,  speaking  by 
conjecture.  "Il  may  chance"  (ch.  15.  37).  SO  Many — as  may  be 
enumerated  by  investigators  of  such  matters.  Cl  "so  much," 
used  generally  for  a  definite  number  left  undefined  (Acts,  5. 8  ;  also 
2  Samuel,  12.  8).  kinds  Of  voloos — kinds  of  articulate  speech. 
without  Signilloatlon  —  without  articulate  voice  (f.  e,,  distinct  mean- 
ing).  N^one  is  without  its  own  voices  or  mode  of  speech,  distinct  from 
the  rest.  11.  Ther^fbrs-^  seeing  that  none  is  without  meaning, 
a  barbarian — a  foreigner  (Acts,  28.  2).  Not  in  the  depreciatory 
sense  as  the  term  is  now  used,  but  one  speaking  a  foreign  language. 
12.  zealous  —  emulously  desirous,  spiritual  gifts  —  lit,, "  spirits;"* 
f.  ^..emanations  from  the  one  Spirit,  seek  thn  yo  may  OXCOl  tO — 
translate,  "  Seek  them,  that  ye  may  abound  in  them  to  the  edifying," 
&c..  13.  Explain,  "  Let  him  who  speaketh  with  a  tongue  [unknown] 
in  his  prayer  (or,  when  praying)  strive  that  he  may  interpret."  [Al- 
FORD. J  This  explanation  of  "  pray  "  is  needed  by  its  logical  connec- 
tion with  "  pray  in  an  unknown  tongue  "  {v.  14).  Though  his  words 
be  unintelligible  to  his  hearers,  let  him  in  them  pray  that  he  may 
obtain  the  gift  of  interpreting,  which  will  make  them  "  edifying  "  to 
"  the  church  "  (v.  12).  14.  Spirit — My  higher  being,  ihepassive  object 
of  the  Holy  Spirit's  operations,  and  the  instrument  of  prayer  in  the 
unknown  tongue,  distinguished  from  the  "  understanaing,"  the 
actit'c  instrument  of  thought  and  reasoning ;  which  in  this  case 
must  be  "  unfruitful "  in  edifying  others,  since  the  vehicle  of  ex- 
pression is  unintelligible  to  them.  On  the  distinction  of  soul  or 
mind  and  spirit,  see  Ephesians,  4.  23  ;  Hebrews,  4.  12.  15.  What 
Is  it  then  ? — What  is  my  determination  thereupon  ?  and  —  rather 
as  Greek,  "but ;"  I  will  not  only  pray  with  my  spirit,  which  (v.  14) 
might  leave  the  understanding  unedified,  but  with  the  understand- 
ing also.    [Alford  and  Ellicott.]    pray  with  the  understanding 

also  — And,  by  inference,  I  will  keep  silence  altogether  if  I  cannot 
pray  with  the  understanding  (so  as  to  make  m^elf  understood  by 
Mhers).  A  prescient  warning,  mutatis  mutamAs,  against  the  Roman 
and  Greek  practice  of  keeping  liturgies  in  dead  languages,  which 
long  since  have  become  unintelligible  to  the  masses ;  though  their 
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forelathers  spoke  them  at  a  timo  when  those  liturgies  were  fimmed 
io\  general  use.  i6.  Else  • . .  thoipll  —  He  changes  from  the  font 
person,  as  he  had  just  expressed  his  own  resolution,  **  /  will  pnj 
with  the  understanding,  whatever  "thou**  doest.  bl«M  —  the 
highest  kind  of  prayer,   oooupietli  the  roOM  tf  ths  milearMtf -— 

One  who,  whatever  other  gifts  he  may  possess,  yet,  as  wanting  the 
gift  of  interpretation,  is  reduced  by  the  speaking  in  an  unknown 
tongue  to  the  position  of  one  unlearned,  or  "a  private  person." 
My  Amm  —  Prayer  is  not  a  vicarious  duty  done  by  others  /cr  us ; 
as  in  Rome's  liturgies  and  masses.  We  must  join  tuUA  the  leader 
of  the  prayers  and  praises  of  the  congregation,  and  ss^  aloud  our 
responsive  "Amen  *'  in  assent,  as  was  the  usage  of  the  Jewish 
(Deuteronomy,  27.  i5«-36;  Nehemiah,  8.  6)  and  Christian  primitive 
churches.  {Justin  Mart.  ^>>/.  2.  97.]  17.  Qivett  tluUlM— The 
prayers  of  the  synagogue  were  called  "  eulogies,"  because  to  each 
prayer  was  joined  a  thanksgiving.  Hence  the  prayers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  also  were  called  blessings  and  giving  ef  thanks.  This 
illustrates  Colossians,  -4.  2 ;  i  Tlmsalonians,  5.  17,  18.  So  the 
Kaddish  and  Kedusha^  the  synagogue  formulae  of  "hallowing"  the 
Divine  "  name  "  and  of  prayer  for  the  "  coming  of  God's  kingdom," 
answer  to  the  Church's  Lord's  prayer,  repeated  often,  and  made  the 
foundation  on  which  the  other  prayprs  are  built.  [Tertuluan, 
de  Oraticne.l  18.  Tonouet — The  oldest  MS$.  have  the  singular. 
"  in  a  tongue  [foreign]."  19.  I  bad  rttlier — The  Greek  verb  more 
literally  expresses  this  meaning,  "  I  wish  to  speak  ^ve  words  with 
my  understanding'(rather)  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown 
tongue ; "  even  the  two  thousandth  part  of  ten  thousand.  The 
Greek  for  "  I  would  rather,"  would  be  a  different  verb.  St.  Paul 
would  NOT  wish  at  all  to  speak  "ten  thousand  words  in  an 
unknown  tongue."  20.  Brethren  —  An  appellation  calculated  to 
conciliate  their  favourable  reception  of  his  exhortation,  chil- 
dren in  understanding — as  preference  of  gifts  abused  to  non« 
edification  would  make  you  (Cf.  ch.  3.  i ;  Matthew,  la  16 ;  Romans, 
16.  19;  Ephesians,  4.  14).  The  Greek  for  "understanding"  ex- 
presses the  will  of  one's  spirit  (Romans,  8.  6 ;  it  is  not  found  else- 
where) ;  as  the  "  heart "  is  the  will  of  the  "  soul."  The  same  Greek 
is  used  for  "  minded  "  (in  Romans,  8.  ^).  men  —  full-grown.  Be 
child-like,  not  childish.  21.  In  the  law  —  As  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment is  called,  being  all  of  it  the  law  of  God.  Cf.  the  citation  of 
the  Psalms  as  the  "  law  "  (John,  10.  34).  Here  the  quotation  is  from 
Isaiah,  28.  11,  12,  where  God  virtually  saith  of  Israel.  This  people 
hear  me  not,  though  I  speak  to  them  in  the  language  whidi  they 
are  familiar  with  ;  I  will  therefore  speak  to  them  in  other  tongues, 
namely,  those  of  the  foes  whom  I  will  send  against  them  ;  but  even 
then  they  will  not  hearken  to  me ;  which  St.  Paul  thus  applies.  Ye 
see  that  it  is  a  penalty  to  be  associated  with  men  of  a  strange 
tongue,  yet  ye  impose  this  on  the  church  [Grotius]  ;  they  who 
speak  in  foreign  tongues  are  like  "  children  *  just  "  weaned  from 
the  milk  "  (Isaiah,  28.  9),  "  with  stammering  lips  "  speaking  unin- 
telligibly to  the  hearers,  appearing  ridiculous  (Isaiah,  28.  14X  or  as 
babbling  drunkards  (Acts,  2.  13X  or  madmen  {v,  23).  22.  Thus 
from  Isaiah  it  appears,  reasons  St.  Paul,  that  "  tongues"  (unknown 
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and  uninterpreted)  are  not  a  sign  mainly  intended  for  believers 
(though  9lt  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and  the  Gentiles  with  him, 
tongues  were  vouchsafed  to  him  and  them  to  confirm  their  faith), 
but  mainly  to  be  a  condemnatitm  to  those,  the  majority,  who,  like 
Israel  in  Isaiah's  day,  reject  the  sign  and  the  accompanying  mes* 
sage.  Cf.  "  yet . . .  will  they  not  hear  me,"  v.  21.  "  Sign  is  often 
used  for  a  condemnatory  sign  (Ezekiel,  4.  3,  4  ;  Matthew,  Z2.  39-42). 
Since  they  will  not  understand,  thtyjAa//  not  understand,   prophe- 

syiRo  ...  not  fbr  them  that  believe  not,  but . . .  believe —».  ^., 

prophesying  has  no  effect  on  them  that  are  radically  and  obstinately 
like  Israel  (Isaiah,  2S.  11,  12),  unbe!ievers,^but  on  them  that  are 
either  in  receptivity  or  in  &ict  believers :  it  makes  believers  of  those 
not  willfully  unbelievers  {y,  24,  25  ;  Romans,  10.  17),  and  spiritually 
nourishies  those  that  already  believe.  23.  whole . . .  alK . .  tongiiee 
^-The  more  there  are  assembled,  and  the  more  that  speak  in 
unknown  tongues,  the  more  will  the  impression  be  conveyed  to 
strangers  "coming  in"  from  curiosity  ("unbelievers"),  or  even 
from  a  better  motive  ("  unlearned  "),  that  the  whole  body  of  worship- 
pers is  a  mob  of  fanatical  "  madmen ;"  and  that  "  the  church  is 
like  the  company  of  builders  of  Babel  after  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  or  like  the  cause  tried  between  two  deaf  men  before  a 
de^  judge,  celebrated  in  the  Greek  epigram."  [Grotius.]  nil- 
learned  —  having  some  degree  of  faith,  but  not  gifts.  [Bengel.] 
24.  all — one  by  one  (z/.  31).  prophesy — speak  the  truth  by  the 
Spirit  intelligibly,  and  not  in  nnintelligible  tongues,  one— "any 
one."  Here  singular:  implying  that  this  effect,  vis^  conviction  by 
all,  would  be  produced  on  any  one  whatsoever,  who  might  happen 
to  enter.  In  v,  23  the  plural  is  used :  **  unlearned  or  unbelievers  ^ 
implying  that  however  many  there  might  be,  not  one  would  profit 
by  the  tongues ;  yea,  there  being  many  would  confirm  them  in 
rejecting  the  sign,  as  many  unbelieving  men  together  strengthen 
one  another  in  unbelief:  individuals  are  more  easily  won.  [Bsn- 
OBL.I  OOnvinoed  —  convicted  in  conscience ;  said  of  the  '*  one 
that  Delieveth  not'*  (John,  16.  8,  9).  ittdged  —  his  secret  character 
Is  opened  out.  "Is  searched  into."  TAlford.]  Said  of  the  "one 
unlearned"  (Cf.  ch.  2.  15).    25.  And  ihus — Omitted  in  the  oldest 

MSS.  and  versions,  eeorete  Of  his  heart  made  manifest — He  sees 

his  own  inner  character  opened  out  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit 
(Hebrews,  4.  12  ;  James,  i.  23),  the  word  of  God,  in  the  hand  of  him 
1H10  prophesieth.  Cf.  the  same  effect  produced  on  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Daniel,  2.  30,  end  of  the  verse,  46,  47.  No  argument  is 
Stronger  for  the  truth  of  religion  than  its  manifestation  of  riken  to 
themselves  in  their  true  character.  Hence  hearers  even  now  often 
think  the  preacher  must  have  aimed  his  sermon  •particularly  at 
them,  ana  SO — convicted  at  last,  judged,  and  manifested  to  him- 
.  self.  Cf.  the  effect  on  the  woman  of  Samaria  produced  by  Jesus' 
unfolding  of  her  character  to  herself,  John,  4.  19,  29.  and  report 
—  to  his  friends  at  home,  its  the  woman  of  Samaria  did.  Rather, 
as  the  Greek  is,  "  He  will  worship  God  announcing"  i.  e.,  openly 
avowing  then  and  there,  "  that  God  is  in  you  of  a  truth,"  and  by 
implication  that  the  God  who  is  in  you  is  of  a  truth  the  God. 

26-40.  Rules  for  the  Exercise  of  Gifts  in  the  ConorsoA" 
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TION.  26.  How  !•  It  then  7  —  rather,  "  Wkat  then  is  the  true  nile 
to  be  observed  as  to  the  use  of  gifts?"  Cf.  v,  15,  where  the  same 
Greek  occurs,    a  dOOtrine  —  to  impart  and  set  forth  to  the  congre- 

Sktion.  a  ptolm  —  extemporary,  inspired  by  the  Spirit  as  that  of 
ary,  Zechariah,  Simeon  and  Anna  (Luke,  i.  and  2).  a  toagne  . . . 
a  revelation  —  The  oldest  MSS.  transpose  the  order:  ''revela- 
tion . .  .tongue;"  "interpretation"  properly  following  "tongue" 

(c».  13).    Let  all  things  be  done  unto  edifyrag — The  general  rule 

under  which  this  particular  case  ialls ;  an  answer  to  the  question 
at  the  beginning  of  this  verse.  Each  is  bound  to  obey  the  ordi> 
nances  of  his  church  not  adverse  to  Scripture  (see  Article  XXXIV, 
Church  of  England  Piajrer  Book.  27.  let  It  be  by  two — at  each 
time,  in  one  assembly ;  not  more  than  two  or  three  might  speak 
with  tongues  at  each  meeting,  by  oourse— >in  turns,  let  OBO 
interpret  —  one  who  has  the  gift  of  interpreting  tongues ;  and  not 
more  than  one.  28.  let  him — the  speaker  in  unknown  tonguesk 
epeak  to  bimeeif  and  to  God— (Cf.  v.  2.  4)  ~  privately,  and  not  in 
the  hearing  of  others.  29.  two  or  three  —  at  one  meeting  (he 
does  not  add  "  at  the  most,"  as  in  v.  27,  lest  he  should  seem  to 
"  quench  prophesyings,"  the  most  edifying  of  gifts),  and  these  "  one 
by  one,"  in  turns  (v.  27,  "  by  course  *  and  v.  31).  St  Paul  gives 
here  similar  rules  to  the  prophets  as  previously  to  those  speaking 
in  unknown  tongues.  Judge — by  their  power  of  "discerning 
spirits"  (ch.  12.  10),  whether  the  person  prophesying  was  really 
speaking  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  (Cf.  ch.  12.  3 ;  i  John, 

4. 1-3).  30.  If  any  thina  —  translate^  "  But  if  any  thing."  one  that 
eitteth  by— ahearer.    let  the  firet  hold  hispeaee— let  him  who 

heretofore  spoke  and  who  came  to  the  assembly  furnished  with  a 
previous  ordinary  (in  those  times)  revelation  from  God  (v.  26), 
give  place  to  him  who  at  the  assembly  is  moved  to  prophesy  by  a 
sudden  revelation  from  the  Spirit.  31.  For  ye  may—  rather,  "  For 
ye  can  (if  yc  will)  all  prophesy  one  by  one,"  giving  way  to  one 
another.  The  "for"  justifies  the  precept  (v.  30),  "let  the  first 
hold  his  peace."  32.  And  —  Following  up  the  assertion  in  v.  31, 
"  Ye  can  (if  ye  will)  prophesy  one  by  one,"  i.  ^.,  restrain  yourselves 
from  speaking  all  together ;  "  tod  the  spirits  of  the  prophets,"  «'.  e^ 
their  own  spirits,  acted  on  by  the  Holy  Spirit  are  not  so  hurried 
away  by  His  influence  as  to  cease  to  be  under  their  own  control ; 
they  can,  if  they  will,  hear  others,  and  not  demand  that  they  alone 
should  be  heard  uttering  communications  from  God.  33.  In  ail 
the  churches  of  the  saints  God  is  a  God  of  peace ;  let  Him  not 
among  you  be  supposed  to  be  a  God  of  confusion.  [Alford.1 
(Cf.  the  same  argument ;  ch.  11.  16).  Lachmann,  &c.,  put  a  full 
stop  at  "  peace  "  and  connect  the  following  words  thus :  "  As  in 
all  churches  of  the  saints  let  your  women  keep  silence  in  jrour 
churches."  34.  (i  Timothy,  2.  if,  12).  For  women  fo  speadc  in 
public  would  be  an  act  of  independence,  as  if  they  were  not  sub- 
ject  to  their  husbands  (Cf.  ch.  11.  3 ;  Ephesians,  5.  22 ;  Titus, 
2.  5  ;  I  Peter,  3.  I).  For  "  under  obedience,"  translate^  "  in  sitk- 
jection"  or  *' submission"  as  the  Greek  is  translated  (Bphesians, 
5.  21,  22,  24).  the  law—  a  term  applied  to  the  whole  Old  Tesu- 
ment ;  here.  Genesis,  3.  16.     35.  Anticipation  of  an  objeclioa 
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Women  may  say,  '*  But  if  we  do  not  understand  some  thing  may 
we  not  *ask'  a  question  publicly  so  as  to  *  learn?*  Nay, 
replies  St.  Paul,  11  you  want  information  *  aslc '  not  in  public  but  *  at 
home "!  ask  not  other  men  but  '  your  own  particular  (so  the  Gre/k) 
husbatids.'"  shame —indecorous.  36.  ^^nkX—Ct^ek,  "Or." 
Are  you  about  to  obey  me  ?  Or,  if  you  set  up  your  judgment  above 
that  of  other  churches,  I  wish  to  know,  do  you  pretend  that  your, 
church  is  the  first  church  from  which  the  gospel  word  came,  that 
you  should  give  the  law  to  all  others  ?  Or  are  vou  the  only  per* 
sons  uirro  whom  it  has  come?  37.  prophet — the  species,  spir* 
itial  ^-  the  genus ;  spiritually  endowed.  The  followers  of  Apollos 
prided  themselves  as  "  spiritual  '*  (ch.  3.  1*3  ;  Cf.  Galatians,  6.  i). 
nere  one  capable  of  diseermng  spirits  is  specially  meant,    tlllllft 

that  I  writo . . .  eommaadments  of  tho  Lord— a  direct  assertion 

of  inspiration.  St.  Paul's  words  as  an  apostle  are  Christ's  words. 
St.  Paul  appeals  not  merely  to  one  or  two,  but  to  a  body  of  m<n, 
for  the  rouity  of  three  facts  about  which  no  body  of  men  opvld 
possibly  be  mistaken,  (i)  That  his  having  converted  them  was 
not  due  to  mere  eloquence,  but  to  the  **  demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  power ; "  (2)  that  part  of  this  demonstration  consisted  in 
the  communication  of  miraculous  power,  which  they  were  then 
exercising  so  generally  as  to  require  to  be  corrected  in  the  r^guUr 
emplo3rment  of  it ;  (3)  that  among  these  miraculous  gifts  was  one 
which  enabled  the  "prophet"  or  "qpiritual  person"  to  decide 
whether  St.  Paul's  epistle  was  scripture  or  not.  He  could  not 
have  written  so,  unless  the  facts  were  notoriously  irtie  ;  for  he  takes 
them  for  granted  as  consciously  known  by  the  whole  body  of  men 
whom  he  addresses.  [Hinds  on  Inspiration^  38.  If  aoy  nan  bO 
ifpiorant — willfully;  not  wishing  to  recognize  these  ordinances, 
and  my  apostolic  authority  in  enjoining  them,  let  him  be  Ignorant 
-*- 1  leave  him  to  his  ignorance  ;  it  will  be  at  his  own  peril ;  I  feel 
it  waste  of  words  to  speak  any  thing  further  to  convince  him.  An 
argument  likely  to  have  weight  with  the  Corinthians  who  admired 
"knowledge"  so  much.  39.  OOVOt  —  earnestly  desire.  Stronger 
than  forbid  not ;  marking  how  much  higher  he  esteemed  "  proph- 
e<7"  thin  "tongues."  40.  Let,  4e.  — The  oldest  MSS.  read, 
^^But  let,"  &c.  This  verse  is  connected  with  v.  39.  "  But  (while 
disiring prophecy t  and  not  forbidding  tongues)  let  all  things  be  done 
decently,"  ac.    "  Church  government  is  the  best  security  for  Chris* 

tian  liberty."    [J.  Nbwton.]    (Cf.  r.  23,  26.33). 

J, 

CHAPTER  XV. 

1*58.  The  Resurrection  Proved  against  the  Denibrs  of  it 
AT  Corinth.  Christ's  resurrection  rests  on  the  evidence  of  many 
eye  witnesses,  including  St.  Paul  himself,  and  is  the  great  fact 
preached  as  the  ground-work  of  the  gospel ;  they  who  deny  the 
resurrection  in  general,  must  deny  that  of  Christ,  and  the  con- 
sequence  of  the  latter  will  be,  that  Christian  preaching  and  faith 
are  vain.  i.  MorOOVOr — "Now."  [Alpord  and  Ellicott.1  I 
deelare-^/(V.,  "I  make  known;"  it  implies  some  degree  ot  re- 
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proach  that  it  should  be  now  necessary  to  make  it  known  to  them 
afresh,  owing  to  some  of  them  "not  having  the  knowledge  of 
God  "  (v.  34 ;  Cf.  Galatians.  i.  ii).  whtTtll  ye  ttaad  —  Wherein 
je  now  take  your  stand*  This  is  your  present  actual  privilege,  if 
3re  suller  not  yourselves  to  fall  from  your  high  standing.  .  2.  ye  are 
eeved  —  rather,  "  ye  «re  being  saved."  if  ye  keep  !■  Bewery  wiMi 
I  preaoked  aate  yea  —  Able  critics,' Bbngel,  &c.,  prefer  connect- 
ing the  words  thus,  '*I  declare  unto  you  the  gospel  (v.  i)  in  what 
words  I  preached  it  unto  you."  St.  Paul  reminds  them,  or  rather, 
makes  known  to  them,  as  if  anew,  not  only  the  £u:t  of  the  gospel, 
but  also  with  what  words,  and  fy  what  argumeniSy  he  preached  it  to 
them.  Tramlate  in  that  case,  "  If  ye  hold  it  fast.'*  I  prefer  arrange 
ing  as  EngUsk  Vernon,  "  By  which  ye  are  saved,  it  ve  hold  iasi 
(in  memory  and  personal  appropriatkm)  twM .  wM  jpetck  I 
preached  it  unto  you."  aaleee — which  is  impossible,  jrour  6uth 
is  vain,  in  resting  on  Christ's  resurrection  as  an  objective  reality. 
3.  I  delivered  aine  yea  —  A  short  creed,  or  summary  of  articles  of 
faith,  was  probably  even  then  existing ;  and  a  profession  in  ac- 
cordance with  it  was  required  of  candidates  for  baptism  (Acts,  8. 
37).  Hret  ef  ail  —  ///.,  *'  among  the  foremost  points  "  (Hebrews,  6. 2V. 
The  atonement  is,  in  St.  Paul's  view,  of  primary  importance,  whiell 
I . . .  reeelved — from  Christ  Himself  by  special  revelation  (Cf.  ch. 
II.  23).  died  fbr  ear  eiae — t.  e.,  to  atone  for  them  ;  for  taking 
away  our  sins  (i  John,  3.  5  ;  Cf.  Galatians,  i.  4)  :  "gave  Himself 
for  our  sins "  (Isaiah,  53.  5 ;  2  Corinthians,  5.  1$ ;  Titus,  2.  14)^ 
The  "  for "  here,  does  not,  as  in  some  passages,  imply  vicarious 
substitution,  but  "  in  behalf  of"  (Hebrews,  5.  3 ;  i  Peter,  2.  24). 
It  does  not,  however,  mean  merely  "  on  account  of,"  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  different  Greek  word  (Romans,  4.  25)  (though  in 
Eng&sk  Version  translated  similariy  "  for  "X  aeoJNliiaf  tO  the  Sorip* 
taree — which  "cannot  be  broken."  St.  Paul  puts  the  testimony 
of  Scripture  above  that  of  those  who  saw  ^e  Lord  after  His  resur- 
rection. [Bengel.]  So  our  Lord  quotes  Isaiah,  53.  12,  in  Luke, 
22.  VI ;  Cf.  Psalm  22.  15,  &c. ;  Daniel,  9.  26.  4.  baried . . .  reee 
again  —  His  burial  is  more  closely  connected  with  His  resurrectiott 
than  His  death.  At  the  moment  of  his  death  the  power  oflliis 
inextinguishable  life  exerted  itself  (Matthew,  27.  52).  The  gnve 
was  to  Him  not  the  destined  receptacle  of  corruption,  but  an 
apartment  fitted  for  entering  into  lite  (Acts,  2.  26-28).  [Bengel.] 
reee  again  —  Greek,  "  hath  risen ; "  the  state  thus  begun,  and  its 
consequences,  still  continue.  5.  eeen  of  Cephae — Peter  (Luke, 
24-  34)-  the  twelve — The  round  number  for  "  the  eleven  "  (Luke, 
24-  33.  36).  "The  twelve"  was  their  ordinary  appellation  even 
when  their  number  was  not  full.  However,  very  possibly  MatOiias 
was  present  (Acts,  i.  22,  23).  Some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  and  ver- 
sions read  "  the  eleven,"  but  the  best,  on  the  whole,  "  the  twelve." 
6.  five  bnndred — This  appearance  was  probably  on  the  mountain 
(Thabor,  according  to  tradition)  in  Galilee,  when  His  most  solemn 
and  public  appearance,  according  to  His  special  promise,  was 
vouchsafed  (Matthew,  26.  32 ;  28.  7,  10,  16).  He  "appointed"  this 
place  as  one  remote  from  Jerusalem,  so  that  believers  might  assem- 
ble therejnore  freely  and  securelv.    Alford's  theory  of  Jenuaiem 
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being  the  scene,  is  improbable ;  as  such  a  multitude  of  believers 
could  not,  with  any  safety,  have  met  in  one  place  in  the  metropolis 
after  his  crucifixion  there.  The  number  of  disciples  (Acts,  i.  15)  at 
Jerusalem,  shortly  after,  was  one  hundred  and  twenty,  those  in 
Galilee  and  elsewhere  not  bein^  reckoned.  Andronicus  and 
Junius  were,  perhaps,  of  the  number  (Romans,  16.  7);  they  are 
said  to  be  '*  among  the  apostles  **  (who  all  were  witnesses  of  the 
resurrection.  Acts,  i.  22).  renain  IIRtO  this  prMCIlt— and,  there- 
fore,  may  be  sifted  thoroughly  to  ascertain  the  trust-worthiness  of 
their  testimony.  fMleR  a8l66p  —  in  the  sure  hope  of  awaking  at 
the  resurrection  (Acts,  7.  60).  7.  wtn  of  JaMM  —  the  less,  the 
brother  of  our  Lord  (Galatians,  i.  19).  The  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,  quoted  by  Jerome  (Catalogus  Scriptorum  Ecclesias- 
ticorum,  p.  170  D.),  records  that  "James  swore  he  would  not  eat 
bread  from  the  hour  that  he  drank  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  till  he 
should  see  Him  rising  again  from  the  dead,  all  the  apotUas— 
the  term  here  includes  many  others  besides  "the  twelve"  already 
enumerated  (v,  5) ;  perhaps  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke,  10). 
[Chrysostom.]  8.  one  bora  oat  of  due  i\m%  — Greek,  "the  one 
abortively  bom  ; "  the  abortion  in  the  family  of  the  apostles.  As 
a  child  borr%  be/ore  the  due  time  is  puny,  and,  though  born  alive,  yet 
not  of  the  proper  size,  and  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  of  man,  so 
**  I  am  tki  least  of  the  apostles,  scarcely  meet  to  be  called  an  apos- 
tle ; "  a  supernumerarv  taken  into  the  college  of  apostles  out  of 
regular  course,  not  lea  to  Christ  by  long  instruction,  like  a  natural 
birth,  but*  by  a  sudden  power,  as  diose  prematurely  born.  [Gro- 
Tius.]  Cf.  the  similar  image  from  child-birth,  and  by  the  same 
spiritual  power,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (i  Peter,  i.  3).  ^^ Begotten 
again  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus."  Jesus'  appearance  to  Paul,  on 
the  way  to  Damascus,  is  the  one  here  referred  to.  9.  leaot" 
The  name,  "Paulus,"  in  Latin,  means  least.  I  persecytod  the 
obarok — Though  God  has  forgiven  him,  Paul  can  hardly  forgive 
himself  at  the  Remembrance  of  his  past  sin.  10.  1^  . . .  graee . , . 
and  Hit  graoe — The  repetition  implies  the  prominence  which 
God's  graee  had  in  his  mind,  as  the  sole  cause  of  his  marvellous 
conaersion  and  subsequent  labours.  Though  "not  meet  to  be 
calfn  an  apostle,"  grace  has  given  him,  in  Christ,  the  meetness 
needed  for  the  office.  Translate  as  the  Greeks  "  His  grace  which 
was  (showed)  toward  me."  what  I  am — occupying  the  honoura- 
ble office  of  an  apostle.  Contrast  with  this  the  self-sufficient 
prayer  of  another  Pharisee  (Luke,  18.  11).  bat  I  laboured  —  by 
God's  grace  (Philippians,  2.  16).  than  they  all  —  than  any  of  the 
apostles  (v,  7).  graoe  of  Qod . . .  with  me— Cf.  "  the  Lord  working 
with  them ''  (Mark,  16.  20).  The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "  which  was." 
The  "  not  I,  but  grace,"  implies,  that  though  the  human  will  con- 
curred witk  God  when  brought  by  His  Spirit  into  conformity  with 
His  will,  yet  "grace"  so  preponderated  in  the  work,  that  His  own 
cooperation  is  regarded  as  nothing,  and  grace  as  virtually  the 
sole  agent.    (Cf.  ch.  3.  9 ;  Matthew,  10.  20-2  Corinthians,  6.  i ; 

Philippians.  2. 12, 13.)  11.  whether  it  were  I  or  they— (the  apos- 
tles) who  "laboured  more  abundantly"  {v.  10)  in  preaching,  such 
vas  the  substance  of  our  preaching,  t^'f.,  the  truths  stated  in  v,  3, 
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4.  13.  if  ^  Seeing  tliat  it  is  an  admitted  fiact  that  Christ  is  an- 
nounced bj  us  e^  witnesses  as  having  risen  from  the  dead,  how 
is  it  that  some  of  you  deny  that  which  is  a  necessaiy  consequence 
of  Christ's  resurrrection,  m.,  the  general  resurrection?  we  — 
Gentile  reasoners  (Acts,  17.  32 ;  26.  8)  who  would  not  believe  it, 
because  they  did  not  see  '*  how "  it  could  be  (v.  35,  36).  13.  If 
there  be  no  general  resurrection,  which  is  the  consequent,  then 
there  can  have  been  no  resurrection  of  Christ,  which  is  the  ante- 
cedent. The  head  and  the  members  of  the  body  stand  on  the 
same  footing:  what  does  not  hold -good  of  them,  dees  not  hold 
good  either  of  Him :  His  resurrection  and  theirs  are  inseparably 
joined  (Cf.  v.  2K>-22  ;  John,  14. 19).  14.  your  fi^th . . .  Vlin— (tr.  ii> 
The  Greek  for  "  vain ''  here  is,  empty ^  unreal :  in  v.  17,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is,  without  use^  frustrated.  The  principal  argument  of  die 
first  preachers  in  support  of  Christianity  was,  that  God  had  raised 
Christ  from  the  dead  (Acts,  i.  22 ;  2. 32  ;  4. 10, 33;  13. 37  ;  Romans, 
I.  4).  If  this  fact  were  false,  the  iaith  built  on  it  must  be  false  toa 
15.  tetlHIod  of  Ood — f. /.,  concerning  God.  The  rendering  of 
others  is.  "  against  God  "  [  Vmlgaie,  Esnus,  Grotius]  :  the  Greek 
preposition  with  the  genitive  implies,  not  direct  antagonism  (as 
the  accusative  would  mean),  but  indirtet^  to  the  dishonour  of  God. 
EngUih  Version  is  probably  better,  if  00  bo — as  they  assert.  It 
is  not  right  to  tell  untrue  stories,  though  they  are  told,  and  seem 
for  the  glory  of  God  (Job,  13.  7).  16.  The  repetition  implies  the 
unanswerable  force  of  the  argument.  17.  vail  —  Ye  are,  b^  die 
very  £sict  (supposing  the  case  to  be  as  the  skeptics  maintained), 
frustrated  of  all  which  *'  your  faith  "  appropriates :  Ye  are  still 
under  the  everlasting  condemnation  of  your  sins  (even  in  the  dis* 
embodied  state  which  is  here  referred  to),  from  which  Christ's  resur- 
rection is  our  justification  (Romans,  4.  25):  "saved  by  his  Hfe" 
(Romans,  5.  to^  18.  fallen  asleep  in  Ciirist  —  in  communion  with 
Christ  as  His  members.  **  In  Christ's  case,  the  term  used  is  ekath, 
to  assure  us  of  the  reality  of  His  suffering;  in  our  case,  sleeps  to 
give  us  consolation  :  In  His  case,  His  resurrection  having  actually 
taken  place,  St.  Paul  shrinks  not  from  the  term  'death ;  in  our^s, 
the  resurrection  being  still  only  a  matter  of  hope,  he  uses  thejprm 
failing  asleep"  (Photius,  Questiones  Amphiloch:a^  197).  peiflbed 
—  their  souls  are  lost ;  they  are  in  misery  in  the  unseen  world. '  19. 
If  our  hopes  in  Christ  were  limited  to  this  life  only,  we  !^ould  be, 
of  all  men,  most  to  be  pitied,  z/is.,  because,  while  others  live  un- 
molested, we  are  exposed  to  every  trial  and  persecution,  and  after 
all  are  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment  in  our  most  cherished  hope ; 
for  all  our  hope  of  salvation,  even  of  the  soul  (not  merely  of  the 
body),  hangs  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  without  which  His 
death  would  be  of  no  avail  to  us  (Ephesians,  i.  19,  20 ;  i  Peter, 
I.  3).  The  heathen  are  "  without  hope"  (Ephesians,  2. 12 ;  i  Thes- 
salonians,  4.  13).  We  should  be  even  worse,  for  we  should  be  also 
without  present  enjoyment  (ch.  4. 9).    2a  now  —  As  the  case  really 

is.   and  become  ^  Omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS.    the  flrtt  fhiite-' 

The  earnest  or  pledge,  that  the  whole  resurrection  harvest  will 
follow,  so  that  our  faith  is  not  vain,  nor  our  hope  limited  to  this 
Ufe.    The  time  of  writing  this  epistle  was  probably  about  the  Paas' 
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over  (ch.  5.  7) ;  the  day  after  the  Passover  Sabbath  was  that  for 
offering  the  jirsPfrmts  (Leviticus,  23.  10, 11),  and  the  same  was  the 
day  of  Christ's  resurrection  ;  whence  appears  the  appropriateness 
of  the  image — 21.  by  man  ...  by  man — The  first  fruits  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  rest  of  the  harvest ;  so  Christ,  the  bringer  of 
life,  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  race  of  men  to  whom  he  brings 
it ;  just  as  Adam,  the  bringer  of  death,  was  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  men  on  whom  he  brought  it.  22.  In  Adam  ail  —  In  union  of 
nature  with  Adam,  as  representative  head  of  mankind  in  their  fall. 
in  Ctariat...  all  —  In  union  of  nature  with  Christ,  the  represen- 
tative head  of  mankind  in  their  recovery.  The  life  brought  in  by 
Christ  is  co-extensive  with  the  death  brought  in  by  Adam.  23. 
Bat  each  in  hia  own  order— rather,  rank:  the  Greek  is  not  in  the 
abatract,  but  concrete  image  from  troops,  ^'each  in  his  own  regi- 
ment."  Though  all  shall  raise  again,  let  not  any  think  all  shall 
be  saved  ;  nay,  each  shall  have  his  proper  place,  Christ  first  (Co- 
lossians,  i.  18),  and  after  him  the  godlv  who  die  in  Christ  (i  Thes- 
salonians,  4.  16),  in  a  separate  band  from  the  ungodly,  and  then 
"  the  end,"  i.  ^.,  the  resurrection  of  the  rest  of  the  dead.  Chris- 
tian churches,  ministers  and  individuals  seem  about  to  be  judged 
first  "at  His  coming "  (Matthew,  25.  1-30);  then  "all  the  nations" 
(Matthew,  25.  31-46).  Christ's  own  flock  shall  share  His  glory  "at 
His  coming,"  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  "  the  end,"  or 
general  judgment  (Revelation,  20.  4-6,  11-15)*  The  latter  is  not  in 
this  chapter  specially  discussed,  but  only  the  first  resurrection, 
VIS.,  that  of  the  saints ;  not  even  the  judgment  of  Christian  hollow 
professors  (Matthew,  2$.  i«30)  at  His  coming,  is  handled,  but  only 
the  glory  of  them  "  that  are  Christ's,"  who  alone  in  the  highest 
sense  "  obtain  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  "  (Luke,  14.  14 ;  20. 
35i  36;  Philippians,  3.  11,  see  note).  The  second  coming  of  Christ 
is  not  a  mere  point  of  time,  but  a  pefiod  beginning  with  the  resur- 
rection of  the  just  at  His  appearing,  and  ending  with  the  general 
judgment.  The  ground  of  the  universal  resurrection  is  the  union 
of  all  mankind  in  nature  with  Christ,  their  representative  head, 
who  has  done  away  with  death,  by  his  own  death  in  their  stead  : 
the  ground  of  the  resurrection  of*^  believers  is  not  merely  this,  but 
thenr  personal  union  with  Him  as  /A/ir"Life"  (Colossians,  3.4), 
effected  causatively  by  the  Holy  Sipirit,  and  instrumentally  by  faith 
as  the  suhjeet'iTfe,  and  by  ordinances  as  the  obfecHve  means.  24. 
Than  —  After  thAt :  next  in  the  succession  of  "  orders  "  or  "  ranks." 
tlia  end — The  general  resurrection  and  final  judgment  and  con- 
summation (Matthew,  25.  46).     delivered  ap . . .  kingdom  io . . « 

Fattier  —  (Cf.  John,  13.  3).  Seeming  at  variance  with  Daniel, 
7. 14,  "  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting^  dominion  which  shall  not 
pass  away"  Really,  His  giving  up  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom 
to  the  Father,  when  the  end  for  which  the  mediatorial  econ- 
omy was  established,  has  been  accomplished,  is  altogether  in 
harmony  with  its  continuing  everlastingly.  The  change  which 
shall  then  take  place,  shall  be  in  the  manner  of  administra- 
tion, not  in  the  kingdom  itself;  Ood  shall  then  come  into  direct 
connection  with  the  earth,  instead  of  mediatoxi!y,  when  Christ 
shall  have  fully  and  finally  removed   evevy  thing  that  severs 
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under  the  holy  God  and  a  sinful  earth  (Colossians,  .  3o).  The 
glory  of  God  is  the  final  end  of  Christ's  mediatorial  office  (Philip- 
plans,  2.  lo,  iz).  His  co-quality  with  the  Father  is  independent  of 
the  latter*  and  prior  to  it,  and  shall,  therefore,  continue  when  its 
function  shall  have  ceased.  His  manhood,  too,  shall  everlastingly 
continue,  though,  as  now,  subordinate  to  the  Father.  The  tkrwu 
of  the  Lamb  (but  no  longer  mediatoriad),  as  well  as^  God^  shall  be 
in  the  heavenly  city  (Revelation,  aa,  3 ;  Cf.  3. 21).  The  unity  of  the 
Godhead,  and  the  unity  of  the  church,  shall  be  simultaneously 
manifested  at  Christ's  second  coming.  CL  Zcj^ianiah,  3. 9 ;  Zpcfaa- 
riah,  14.  9 ;  John,  17.  21-24.  The  oldest  MSS.  for  ^^  shall  have  de- 
livered up,"  read,  **  delivereth  up,"  which  suits  the  sense  better.  It 
is  "  when  He  shall  have  put  down  all  rule»"  that  "  He  deUveretk  up 

the  kingdom  to  the  Father."    shall  have  pat  dam  all  rale— The 

effect  produced  during  the  millenary  reign  of  Himself  and  His 
saints  (Psalm  no.  i ;  S.  6;  2.  6-9),  to  which  passages  St.  Paul 
refers,  resting  his  argument  on  the  two  words,  '*  all  **  and  **  until,"* 
of  the  Psalmist :  a  proof  of  verbal  inspiration  of  Scripture  (CC 
Revelation,  2.  26,  27) :  Meanwhile,  He  "  rules  in  the  midst  of  His 
enemies'^  (Psalm  no.  2).  He  is  styled  "the  King"  when  Ho 
takes  His  great  power  (Matthew,  25.  34;  Revelation,  ii.  15.  17), 
The  Greek  for  "  put  down  *'  is,  "  dofu  away  vjith^  or  '*  brought  to 
nought."  "  All*"  must  be  subject  to  Him,  whether  openly  opposed 
powers,  as  Satan  and  His  angels,  or  kings  and  angelic  principali- 
ties (Ephesians,  I.  21).  25.  BHWt — because  Scripture  foretells  iL 
till — there  will  be  no  further  need  of  His  mediatorial  kingdom^ 
its  object  having  been  realized,  eieaiiaa  Mider  Us  fM— (Luke, 
19.  27;  Ephesians,  i.  22).  26.  shall  be  —  Greeks  **is  done  away 
with  "  (Revelation,  20.  14 ;  Cf.  i.  18).  It  is  to  believers  especially 
this  applies  (v.  55-57) ;  even  in  the  case  of  unbelievers,  death  is 
done  away  with  by  the  general  resurrection.  Satan  brought  in  jm, 
and  sin  brought  in  dea^  /  So  they  shall  be  destroyed  (rendered 
utterly  powerless)  in  the  same  order  (v.  56 ;  Hebrews,  2.  14 ;  Reve- 
lation, 19.  20;  20.  10,  14).  27.  all  thinas — including  death  (Cf. 
Ephesians,  i.  22 ;  Philippians,  3.  21 ;  Hebrews,  a.  8 ;  i  Peter,  3. 
32).  It  is  said,  "  hath  put^"  for  what  God  has  said,  is  the  same  as 
if  it  were  already  done,  so  sure  is  it.  St.  Paul  here  quotes  the  8th 
Psalm  in  proof  of  his  previous^  declaration,  *'  For  (it  is  written) 
^Hehalhput  aU  things  under  his  feety  aadST  hIS  net— as  His 
footstool  (Psalm  1 10.  i).  In  perfect  and  lasting  subjection,  wfcei 
ke — v*Sm  God,  who  bv  His  Spirit  inspired  the  Psalmist.  28.  Sea 
.  •  •  hineelf . . .  auhjeoi — Not  as  the  creatures  are,  but  as  a  Son, 
vdMHtarify  subordinate  to,  though  co-equal  with,  the  Father.  In  the 
mediatorial  kingdom,  the  Son  had  been,  in  a  manner,  distinct  from 
the  Father.  Now,  His  kingdom  shall  merge  in  the  Father's,  with 
whom  He  is  one :  not  that  there  is  thus  any  derogation  from  His 
honour ;  for  the  Father  Himself  wills  "  that  all  should  honour  the 
Son,  as  they  honour  the  Father  "  (John,  5.  2a,  23 ;  Hebrews,  i.  6)l 
8ed ...  all  ia  all— as  Christ  is  all  in  all  (Colossians,  3.  11 ;  Cf. 
Zechariah,  14.  9).  Then,  B,nd  not  till  then,"^  things,"  without 
the  least  infringement  of  the  Divine  prerogative,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  Son,  and  the  Son  subordinate  to  the  Father,  while  co-eq«aUy 
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sharing  his  glory.  Contrast  Psalm  lo.  4 ;  14.  i.  Even  the  saints 
do  not  fully  realize  God  as  their  "  all  *'  (Psalm  73.  25)  now,  though 
desiring  it ;  then  each  shall  feel,  Gk/  is  all  to  we,  29.  €186  —  if 
there  be  no  resurrection,    what  •Ml  they  tfo?  —  How  wretched 

is  their  lot  1   Vf^ . . .  whicli  are  ba|rtlze4  lor  the  dead  —  third  per- 

son :  a  class  distinct  from  that  in  which  the  apostle  places  him- 
self, "we"  (tr.  30);  first  person.  Alford  thinks  there  is  an 
allusion  to  a  practice  at  Corinth  of  baptizing  a  living  person  m 
behalf  of  a  iriend  who  died  unbaptized ;  thus  St.  Paul,  with- 
out giving  the  least  sanction  to  the  practice,  uses  an  ad  homimm 
argument  from  it,  against  its  practlsers,  some  of  whom,  though  using 
it,  denied  the  resurrection :  **  What  account  can  they  five  of  their 
practice :  why  are  they  at  the  trouble  of  it,  if  the  deacT  arise  not  V 
\So  Jesus  used  an  ad  hmmnem  argument,  Matthew,  la.  27.)  But  if 
so,  it  is  strange  there  is  no  direct  censure  of  it.  Siome  Marcionites 
adopted  the  practice  at  a  later  period,  probably  from  taking  this 
passage,  as  Alford  does :  but,  generally,  it  was  unknown  in  the 
church.  Brngel  translaUs,  "  over  (immediately  upon)  the  dead," 
I.  /.,  who  will  be  gathered  to  the  dead  iinmtJiaUly  after  baptism. 
Cf.  Job,  17. 1,  **  the  graves  are  ready  for  me.*'  The  price  they  get 
for  their  trouble  is,  that  they  should  be  gathered  to  the  dead  for 
ever  (v.  13,  16).  Many  in  the  ancient  church  put  off  baptism  till' 
near  deaths  This  seems  the  better  view :  though  there  may  have 
been  some  rites  of  symbolical  baptism  at  Corinth,  now  imk-nown, 
perhaps  grounded  on  Jesus'  words  (Matthew,  20.  22,  23),  which  St. 
Paul  here  alludes  to.  The  best  punctuation  is,  "  If  the  dead  rise 
not  at  all,  why  are  they  then  b^pixiitd  for  them  "  (so  the  oldest  MSS. 
read  the  last  words^  instead  of  "  for  the  dead  ")  ?  30,  we  —  apostles 
(v,  9  ;  ch.  4.  9).  A  gradation  from  those  who  could  only  for  a  little 
time  enjoy  this  life  Xi.  ^.,  those  baptised  at  the  point  of  death),  to  «/, 
who  could  enjoy  it  longer,  if  we  had  not  renounced  the  world  for 
Christ.  [Benobl].  31.  by  yoVr  rejelcing  *-  h  ihe  glorying  whi(h  I 
have  eotuermngyout  as  the  fruit  of  my  labors  in  the  Lord.  Some  of 
the  earliest  MsS.  and  fothers,  read  "our,"  with  the  same  sense. 
Bengel  understands  **  your  rejoicing,"  to  be  the  enjoyable  state  of  the 
Corinthians^  as  contrasted  with  his  d3ing  daily  to  give  his  converts 
rejoicing  or  glorying  (ch.  4.  6 ;  2  Corinthians,  4.  12,  15  ;  Ephesians, 
3.  13  ;  Philippians,  i.  26).  But  the  words,  "  which  I  have,"  favour 
the  explanation  —  the  rejoieing  which  I  hatte  over  you.  Many  of  the 
oldest  MSS.  and  Vu^ute  insert "  brethren  "  here.  I  die  daily  ->This 
ought  to  stand  first  in  the  sentence,  as  it  is  so  put  prominently  for- 
ward in  the  Greek.  I  am  day  by  day  in  sight  of  death,  exposed  to 
it,  and  expecting  it  (2  Corinthians,  4.  11,  12;  i.  8,  9;  11.  23).  32. 
Punctuate  thus :  "  If  after  the  manner  of  men  I  have  fought  with 
beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  advantageth  it  me?  If  the  dead  rise  not, 
let  us  eat  and  drink,"  etc.  [Bengel].  If  "  merely  as  a  man  "  (with 
the  mere  human  hope  of  the  present  life ;  not  with  the  Christian's 
hope  of  the  resurrection :  answering  to  "  If  the  dead  rise  not,"  the 
parallel  clause  in  the  next  sentenc^.  I  have  fought  with  men  re- 
sembling savage  beasts.  Heraclitus,  of  Ephesus,  had  termed  his 
pountrymen  ^  wild  beasts  "  400  years  before.  So  Epimenides  called 
the  Cretans  j(Titus,  i.  12).    St.  Paul  was  still  at  Ephesus  (ch.  16.  6), 
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and  there  his  life  was  dailv  In  danger  (ch.  4. 9 ;  Cf.  a  Coriatfaia]ia»  i. 
8).  Though  the  tumult  (Acts,  19.  ag,  30)  had  mti  yet  taken  flate  (for 
aiter  it  he  set  out  immedUtely  for  Macedonia^  this  epistle  was  writ- 
ten evidently  Just  befiare  it,  when  the  storm  was  gathering,  ''many 
adversaries"  (ch.  16.  9)  were  already  menaciag  him.  ■  what  aArai- 
tupeth  it  ne  ? — seeing  I  have  renounced  all  that, "  ox  a  mere  wion^ 
might  compensate  me  for  such  suflferii^gs,  gain,  isBume,  etc  let  M 
tit,  tto. —  Quoted  from  LXX.  (Isaiah,  22. 13)  where  the  prophet 
describes  the  reckless  self-indulgence  of  the  despisers  of  God's 
call  to  mourning.  Let  us  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life  now,  for  it 
soon  will  end.  St.  Paul  imitates  the  language  of  such  sceptics,  to 
reprove  both  their  theory  and  practice.  '*  If  men  but  persuade 
themselves  that  they  shall  die  like  the  beasts,  they  soon  will  live 
like  beasts  too."  [South].  33  %\\\  OOMMlHliOgtiOM  Otmut  fMi 
■aaMre — a  current  saying,  forming  a  verse  in  Menanaer,  the 
comic  poet,  who  probably  took  it  from  Euripides  (Socrates  Histana 
EecUsiastua^  3.  16),  **  Evil  communications "  refers  to  intercourse 
with  those  who  deny  the  resurrection.  Their  notion  seems 
to  have  been,  that  the  resurrection  is  merely  spiritual,  that 
sin  has  its  seat  solely  in  the  body,  and  will  be  left  behind  when  the 
soul  leaves  it,  if,  indeed,  the  soul  survive  death  at  alL  gaoi— not 
only  good-natured^  but  pliant.  Intimacy  with  the  profligate  society 
around,  was  apt  to  corrupt  the  principles  of -the  Corinthians.  34. 
Awake  —  lit,,  **  out  of  the  sleep  "  of  carnal  intoxication  into  which  ye 
are  thrown  by  the  influence  of  these  sceptics  (v.  32;  Joel,  1,  $).  ta 
rlgbteousnaes — in  contrast  with  '*sin"  in  this  verse,  and  camM 
manners,  v.  33.  aln  aat — do  not  give  yourselves  up  to  sinnil 
pleasures.  The  Greek  expresses  a  continued  state  of  abstinence 
from  sin.  Thus,  St.  Paul  implies  that  they  who  live  in  sinful 
pleasures  readily  persuade- themselves  of  what  they  wish,  m.,  that 
there  is  to  be  no  resurrection,  aaaia  *-  the  same  as  in  v.  la.  kava 
aat  the  kaawledge  af  God  -^and  so  k^iow  not  His  power  in  the  resur- 
rection (Matthew,  22.  29).  Stronger  than  "  are  ignorant  of  God." 
An  habitual  ignorance  :  willful,  in  that  they  prefer  to  keep  their  sins, 
rather  than  part  with  them,  in  order  to  hiowf  God  {Cf.  John,  7. 17; 
I  Peter,  2.  15).  to  your  sbaaie  — that  you  Corinthian  Christians, 
who  boast  of  your  knowledge,  should  have  among  you,  and  maintain 
intercourse  with,  those  so  praotically  ignorant  of  God,  as  to  deny 
the  resurrection.  35.  How  —  It  is  folly  to  deny  a  fact  of  revelation, 
because  we  do  not  know  the  "kow,**  Some  measure  God's  power 
by  their  petty  intelligence,  and  won't  admit,  even  on  His  assmrance, 
any  thing  which  they  cannot  explain.  Ezekiel's  astswer  of  faith  to 
the  question,  is  the  truly  wise  one  (Ezekiel,  37. 3).  So  Tesus  aigues 
not  on  principles  of  philosophy,  but  wholly  from  "  the  power  of 
God,"  as  declared  by  the  word  of  God  (Matthew,  19.  ^ ;  Mark,  10. 
27 ;  12.  23  ;  Luke,  18.  27).  ooaie— The  dead  are  said  to  depart,  or 
to  be  deceased :  those  rising  again  to  come*  The  objector  could  not 
understand  hew  the  dead  are  to  rise,  and  with  what  kind  of  a  body 
they  are  to  come.  Is  it  to  be  the  same  body?  If  so,  how  is  this, 
since  the  resurrection  bodies  will  not  eat  or  drink,  or  beget  chil- 
dren, as  the  natural  bodies  do  ?  Beside^,  the  latter  have  mouldered 
into  dust.    How  then  can  they  rise  again?    If  it  be  a  diffeteai 
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'body, 'how  can  the  personal  identity  be  preserved?  St.  Paul 
answers,  In  one  sense,  it  will  be  the  same  body,  in  another,  a  dis- 
tinct' body.  It  will  be  a  body,  but  a  spiritual,  not  a  natural  body. 
36.  AmI — ^with  all  thy  boasted  philosophy  (Psalm  14.  i).  that  Which 
thov — '*Thou,"  emphatical:  appeal  to  the  objector's  own  experi- 
ence: "The  seed  which  thou  thyself  sowest.  St.  Paul,  in  this 
verse  and  v,  42,  answers  the  question  v,  35,  "How;'*  and  in  v. 
37-41  and  43,  the  question,  "  With  what  kind  of  body  ?^'  He  con- 
verts the  very  objection  (the  death  of  the  natural  body)  into  an 
alignment.  Death,  so  far  from  preventing  quickening,  is  the  neces- 
sary prelude  and  prognostication  of  it,  just  as  the  seed  "  is  not 
3uickened  **  into  a  new  sprout  with  increased  produce,  **  except  it 
ie"  (except  a  dissolution  of  its  previous  organization  takes  place). 
Christ  by  His  death  for  us  has  not  given  uS  a  reprieve  from  death 
as  to  the  life  which  we  have  from  Adam  ;  nay,  He  permits  the  law 
to  take  its  course  on  Our  fleshly  nature  ;  but  He  brings  from  Him- 
self  new  spiritual  and  heavenly  life  out  of  death  (r.  37).  .  37.  not 
that  body  that  shall  bo— A  body  beautiful  and  no  longer  a  "  bare 
grain.'*  [Bengeu]  No  longer  without  stalk  or  ear,  but  clothed 
with  blade  and  ears,  and  3ielding  many  grains  instead  of  only  one. 
[Grotius.]  There  is  not  an  identity  of  all  the  particles  of  the  old 
and  the  new  body.  For  the  perpetual  transmutation  of  matter  is 
inconsistent  with  this.  But  there  is  a  hidden  germ  which  consti- 
tutes the  identity  of  body  amid  all  outward  changes :  the  outward 
accretions  foil  off  in  its  development,  while  the  germ  remains  the 
same.  Every  such  germ  ("  seed,"  v.  38)  "  shall  have  its  own  body,'^ 
and  be  instantly  recognized,  just  as  each  plant  now  is  known 
from  the  seed  that  was  sown  (see  Note,  ch.  6.  13).  So  Christ 
by  the  same  image  illustrated  the  truth  that  His  death  was  the 
necessary  prelude  of  His  putting  on  His  glorified  body,  which  is 
the  ground  of  the  regeneration  of  the  many  who  believe  (John, 
12.  24).  Progress  is  the  law  of  the  spiritual  as  of  the  natural 
world.  Death  is  the  avenue  not  to  mere  re7nznfication  or  reanima- 
turn  but  to  resurrection  and  regeneration  (Matthew,  19.  28 ;  Philip- 
pians,  3.  21).  Cf.  ^planUd^'hc.,  Romans,  6.  5.  38.  as  ft  hath 
ploaoed  him — at  creation  when  he  gaivttoeaeh  <;/ //l*^  (kinds  of) 
seeds  (sq  the  Greek  is  for  **  to  every  seed ")  a  ooJy  cf  its  own 
(Genesis,  1. 11,  "after  its  kind,"  suited  to  its  specie:).  So  God 
can  and  ivill  give  to  the  blessed  at  the  resurrection  their  own 
appropriate  body,  such  as  it  pleases  Him,  and  such  as  is  suitable  to 
their  glorified  state ;  a  body  peculiar  to  the  individual,  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  body  sown.  39-41.  Illustrations  of  the 
suitability  of  bodies,  however  various,  to  their  species  ;  the  flesh 
of  the  several  species  of  animals ;  bodies  celestial  and  terrestrial ; 
the  various  kinds  of  light  in  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  respectively. 
flosh  —  animal  organism.  [Ds  Wette.]  He  implies  by  the  word 
that  our  resurrection  bodies  shall  be  In  some  sense  really  flesh» 
not  mere  phantoms  of  air.  [Esnus.]  So  some  of  the  oldest 
creeds  expressed  it,  ** I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh*' 
Cf.  as  to  Jesus'  own  resurrection  body  (Luke,  24.  39 ;  John,  20.  27) ; 
to  which  ours  shall  be  made  like  ana,  therefore,  shall  bejiesh  but 
not  of  animal  organism  (Philippians.  3.  21),  and  liable  jo  cor- 
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Tuption.  But  V,  50,  below,  implies  it  is  not  "  flesh  and  blood  "  is 
the  animal  sense  we  now  understand  them ;  for  these  **  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God/*  MOt  tiM  saM« — not  flesh  of  the 
same  nature  and  excellency.  As  the  kinds  of  flesh,  however, 
widely  difiering  from  one  another,  do  not  cease  to  be  flesh,  so  the 
kinds  of  bodies,  however  differing  from  one  another,  are  still 
bodies.  AH  this  is  to  illustrate  the  difierence  of  the  new  celestial 
body  from   its  terrestrial    seed,    while    retaining  a  substantial 

identity.    beasU  —  quadrupeds,    another  of  llshes . . .  aBoUwr  of 

birds ~- Most  of  the  oldest  MSS.  read  thus:  "  Another  flesh  of 
Mrds  . .  .  another  of  fskes  ;'*  the  order  of  nature.  40.  COteotioJ 
ibodiot — Not  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  which  are  first  introduced 
^v.  41),  but  the  bodies  of  angds  as  distinguished  from  the  bodies  of 
earthly  creatures,  the  fHOry  of  the  oeleotial  —  (Luke,  9.  96). 
f  lory  of . . .  terreetriol— (AUtthew,  6.  28.  29 ;  i  Peter,  i.  34).  41. 
«oe  glory  of . . .  evi| . . .  another . . .  of . .. .  noon— The  analogy  is 

iftot  to  prove  different  degrees  of  glory  among  the  blessed  (whether 
this  may  be  or  not,  indirtctiy  hinted  at),  but  this :  As  the  various 
fountains  of  lights  wh^ich  is  so  similar  in  its  aspect  and  properties, 
differ  (the  sun  from  the  moon,  and  the  moon  from  the  stars ;  amd 
rven  one  star  from  another  star,  though  all  seem  so  much  alike) ; 
so  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  doctrine  that  our  present 
bodies  differ  from  our  resurrecticn  bodies^  though  still  continuing 
iodies,  Cf.  the  same  simile,  appropriate  especially  in  the  clear 
Eastern  skies  (Daniel,  12.  3  ;  Matthew,  13.  43).  Also  that  of  seed 
in  the  same  parable  (Matthew,  13.  24;  Galatians,  6.  7,  8).  4a. 
aown  —  Following  up  the  image  of  sctd,  A  delightful  word 
instead  of  burial,  in  COrmption  —  liable  to  corruption  ;  corruptible  ; 
not  merely  %  prey  when  dead  to  corruption  ;  as  the  contrast  shows, 
^*  raised  in  incorruption,'*  t.  /.,  not  liable  to  corruption^  ircom^ble. 
43.  In  dishonour — answering  to  *'our  s/iU  body"  (Philippians, 
3.  21) ;  ///.,  "our  body  of  humiliation  ;"  liable  to  various  humilia- 
tions of  disease,  injury  and  decay,  at  last.  In  0lory  —  the  garment 
of  incorruption  {v.  42, 43)  like  His  glorious  body  (Philippians,  3. 21), 
which  we  shall  put  on  (v,  49,  53 ;  2  Corinthians,^.  9^  in  WOaknOOO — 
liable  to  infirmities  (2  Corinthians,  13. 4).  in  powor — answering  to 
a"  spiritual  body  "  {v.  44 ;  Cf.  Luke,  1. 17,*'  Spirit  and  power  ").  Not 
liable  to  the  weaknesses  of  our  present  frail  bodies  (Isaiah,  33.  24 ; 
Revelation,  21.4).  44.  a  natural  body — ///.,  "an  animal  body, ^  a 
body  moulded  in  its  organism  of  **  flesh  and  blood  "  {v.  50)  to  suit 
the  animal  soul  which  predominates  in  it.  The  Holy  Spirit  tit  tAe 
spirit  of  believers,  indeed,  is  an  earnest  of  a  superior  state  (Ro- 
mans, 8.  11),  but  meanwhile  (A  the  body  the  animal  soul  preponder- 
ates :  hereaiter  the  Spirit  shall  predominate,  and  the  animad  soul 
be  duly  subordinate,  spiritual  body  —  a  body  wholly  moulded  by 
the  Spirit,  and  its  organism  not  conformed  to  the  lower  and  animau 
(Luke,  20.  35, 36),  but  to  the  higher  and  spiritual  life  (Cf.  ch.2  14 ;  i 
Thessalonians,  5.  23).  there  Is,  4o. — ^the  oldest  MSS.  read,  **If 
there  is  a  natural  (or  animal-fouled)  body,  there  is  also  a  spiritual 
body."  It  is  no  more  wonderful  a  thing,  that  there  should  be  a 
body  fitted  to  the  capacities  and  want  of  man's  higt^t  part,  his 
spirit,  than  (which  we  see  to  be  the  case)  that  there  should  be  one 
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fitted  to  the  capacities  and  wants  of  his  subordinate  part,  the 
animal  soul.  [Alpord].  45.  •• — in  accordance  with  the  distinc- 
tion just  mentioned  between  the  natural  or  ammalsouUd  body  and 
the  tpiriiual  body.  It  is  written — (Genesis,  2.  7) — "  Man  became 
(was  made  to  become)  a  living  soul/*  i,  /.,  endowed  with  an  animal 
joui,  the  living  principle  of  his  body,  tfaa  last  Adam  —  the  last 
Head  of  humanity,  who  is  to  be  fully  manifested  in  the  last  day^ 
which  is  His  day  (John,  6.  39).  He  is  so  called  in  Job,  19.  25  ;  see 
my  Note  there  (Cf.  Romans,  5.  14).  In  contrast  to  "  the  last,"  St. 
Paul  calls  "  man  "  (Genesis,  2.  7)  **  the  first  Adam."  quickening — 
not  only  living,  but  making  alive  (John,  5-  «'  ;  6.  33,  39,  40,  54,  57, 
62,  63  ;  Romans,  8.  xi).  As  the  natural  or  animal-souled  body  (v. 
44)  is  the  fruit  of  our  union  with  the  first  Adam,  an  ammal^souled 
man,  so  the  spiritual  body  is  the  fruit  of  our  union  with  the  second 
Adam,  who  is  the  quickening  Spirit  (2  Corinthians,  3.  17).  As  He 
became  representative  of  the  whole  of  humanity  in  His  union  of 
the  two  natures.  He  exhausted  in  His  own  person  the  sentence  of 
death  passed  on  all  men,  and  giveth  spiritual  and  everlasting  life 
to  whom  He  will.  46.  afterward — Adam  had  a  soul  not  neces- 
sarily mortal,  as  it  afterward  became  by  sin,  but  "  a  living  soul," 
and  destined  to  live  for  ever,  if  he  had  eaten  of  the  tree  of  life 
(Genesis,  3.  22) :  still  his  body  was  but  an  animal-souled  body^  not 
a  spiritual  body,  such  as  believers  shall  have ;  much  less  was  he  a 
**  life-giving  spirit,"  as  Christ.  His  soul  had  the  germ  of  the  Spirit, 
rather  than  the  fullness  of  it,  such  as  man  shall  have  when  restored 
^'body,  soul,  and  spirit,"  by  the  second  Adam  (l  Thessalonians,  5. 
23).  As  the  first  and  lower  Adam  came  before  the  second  and 
heavenly  Adam,  so  the  animal-souled  body  comes  first,  and  must 
die  before  it  be  changed  into  the  spiritual  body  (f.  e,,  that  in  which 
the  Spirit  predominates  over  the  animal  soul).  47.  of  tlie  earth  — 
inasmuch  as  being  sprung  from  the  earth,  he  is  "  earthy  "  (Genesis, 

2.  7  ;  3.  19,  "  dust  thou  art ") ;  i,  e.,  not  merely  earthly  or  bom  upon 
the  earth,  but  terrene^  or  of  earthy  Ht,,  '*  of  heaped  earth "  or  clay. 
Adam  means  red  earth,  tne  Lord  —  Omitted  m  the  oldest  MSS. 
and  versions,  from  heaven — (John,  3.  13,  31).  Humanity  in 
Christ  is  generic*  In  Him  man  is  impersonated  in  his  true  ideal 
as  God  originally  designed  him.  Christ  is  the  representative  man, 
the  federal  head  of  redeemed  man.  48.  As  1$  The  earthy  —  viz,, 
Adam,    they  . .  .  that  are  earthy —all  Adam's  posterity  in  their 

natural  state  (John,  3.  6,  7).   the  heavenly — Christ,    they  . . .  that 

are  heavenly— His  people  in  their  regenerate  state  (Phil ippians, 

3.  20,  21).  As  the  former  precedes  the  latter  state,  so  the  natural 
bodies  precede  the  spiritual  bodies,  49.  ao —  Greeks  "even  as"  (see' 
"Genesis,  5.  3).  wOehall  also  bear — or  wear  as  a  garment.  [Ben- 
gbl].  The  oldest  MSS.,  and  versions,  and  fathers,  read,  **We 
must  also  bear,'*  or  "let  us  also  bear."  It  implies  the  Divine 
appointment  (Cf.  "must,"  v,  53)  and  faith  assenting  to  it.  An  exor- 
tation,  and  yet  implying  a  promise  (so  Romans,  8.  29).  The 
conformity  to  the  image  of  the  heavenly  Representative  man 
is  to  be  begun  here  in  our  souls,  and  sludl  be  perfected  at  the 
resurrection  in  both  bodies  and  souls.  50.  (See  Notes^  v.  37,  39). 
"**  Flesh  and  blood  "  of  the  tame  animal  and  corruptible  nature  as 
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our  present  (v.  44)  dnimalsouUd  bodies,  cannot  inherit  the  king* 
dom  of  God.  Therefore  the  believer  acquiesces  gladly  in  the 
unrepealed  sentence  of  the  holy  law,  which  appoints  the  death  of 
the  present  body  as  the  necessary  preliminar>'  to  the  resurrection 
body  of  glory.  Hence  he  "  dies  daily "  to  the  flesh  and  to  the 
world,  as  the  necessary  condition  to  his  regeneration  here  and 
hereafter  (J<>hn,  3.  6  ;  Galatians,  2.  ao).  As  the  being  bant  0/  the 
JUsh  constitutes  a  ctiild  of  Adam,  so  the  being  bom  of  thi  Spirit 
constitutes  a  child  of  God.  oanoot — Not  merely  is  the  change  of 
body  possibU^  but  it  is  necessary.  The  spirit  extracted  from  the  dregs 
of  wine  does  not  so  much  difier  from  them,  as  the  glorified  man 
does  from  the  mortal  man  [Bengel]  of  mere  animal  flesh  and  blood 
(Galatians,  1. 16).  The  resurrection  body  will  be  still  a  body  thou^ 
spiritual,  and  substantially  retaining  the  personal  identity :  as  is 
proved  by  Luke,  34.  39 ;  John,  30.  37,  compared  with  Philippians, 
3.  31.  the  kingdom  of  6od — which  is  not  at  all  merely  animal, 
but  altogether  spiritual.  Carrttption  doth  not  inheriit  though  it  is 
the  way  to,  incorruptum  (p.  36,  53,  53).  51^  Bohold — Calling  atten- 
tion to  the  "mystery"  heretofore  hidden  in  God*s  purposes,  but 
now  revealed,  you — emphatical  in  the  Greek;  I  show  (Greeks 
"tell,"  ws.,  by  the  toord  pf  the  Lnd^  I  Thessalonians;  4.  15)  you, 
who  think  you  have  so  much  knowledge,  "  a  mystery"  (Cf.  Romans, 
II.  35)  which  your  reason  could  never  have  discovered.  Many  ^A 
the  old  MSS.  and  fathers  read,  "  We  shall  all  sleep,  but  we  uiall 
not  all  be  changed :"  but  this  is  plaiidy  a  corrupt  readii^,  incon- 
sistent with  I  Thessalonians,  4. 15,  17,  and  with  the  argument  here, 
which  is  that  a  change  is  aecessary  (v.  53).  English  Version  is  sup- 
ported by  some  of  Uie  oldest  M$S.  and  fathers.  The  Greek  is  iit^ 
**  We  all  shall  not  sleep,  but,"  &c.  The  putting  off  of  the  cor- 
ruptible  body  for  an  incorruptible  by  an  instantaneous  change  will, 
in  the  case  of  "the  quick,". stand  as  equivalent  to  death,  appointed 
to  all  men  (Hebrews,  9.  27) ;  of  this  Enoch  and  Elijah  are  types 
and  forerunners.  The  "  we  "  implies  that  Christians  in  that  age 
and  every  successive  age  since  and  hereafter  were  designed  to 
stand  waiting,  as  if  Christ  might  come  again  in  their  time,  and  as 
if  they  might  be  found  among  "  the  quick.'*  52.  the  latl  thiap — 
at  the  sounding  of  the  trumpet  on  the  last  day  [Vatablus]  (Matthew, 
34.  31 ;  I  Thessaloni9ns»  4.  16).  Or  the  Spirit  by  St.  Paul  hints 
that  the  other  trumpets  mentioned  subsequently  in  the  Apocalypse 
shall  precede;  and  that  this  shall  be  the  kist  of  all  (Cf.  Isaiah,  27. 
13  ;  Zechariah,  9. 14).  As  the  law  was  given  with  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  so  the  final  judgment  according  to  it  (Hebrews,  12. 19 ; 
Cf.  Exodus,  19.  16).  As  the  Lord  ascended  "  with  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet"  (Psalm  47.  5),  so  He  shall  descend  (Etoyelation,  11. 15). 
The  trumpet  was  sounded  to  convoke  the  people  on  solemn  feasts, 
especially  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  (the  type  of  the 
completion  oi  time:  seven  being  the  nxxmher ioz perfection ;  on  the 
tenth  of  the  same  month  was  the  atonement,  and  on  the  fifteenth 
the  feast  of  tabernacles,  commemorative  of  completed  salvation 
out  ol  the  spiritual  Egypt,  Cf.  Zechariah,  14. 18,  19) ;  Cf.  Psalm  sol 
1-7.  Cf.  His  calling  forth  of  Lazarus  from  the  grave  "  with  a  loud 
voice,"  John,  11.  43,  with  5.  35,  38.    aad  —  immediately,  in  conae- 
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quente.  53.  thto — pointing  to  his  awn  body  and  that  of  tliose 
whom  he  addresses,  put  on —  as  agannent  (a  Corinthians,  5.  2, 3). 
immortality —  Here  only,  besides  i  Timothy,  6. 16,  the  word  '*immor«> 
tality"  is  found.  No  where  is  the  immortality  of  the  soul^  distinct  from 
the  body,  taught :  a  notion  which  many  erroneously  have  derived 
from  heathen  philosophers.  Scripture  does  not  contemplate  the 
anomalous  state  brought  about  by  death  as  the  consummation  to  be 
earnestly  looked  for  (3  Corinthians,  5.  4),  but  the  resurrection.  54. 
tlien  —  not  before.  Death  has  yet  a  sting  even  to  the  believer,  in 
that  his  body  is  to  be  under  its  power  till  the  resurrection*  But 
then  the  sting  and  power  of  death  shall  cease  for  ever.  Deatli  it 
•waliowed  up  in  vietory — In  Hebtevi  of  Isaiah,  25.  8,  from  which 
it  is  quoted.  "  He  (Jehovah)  will  swallow  up  death  in  victory ;"  t .  e^ 
for  ever:  as  *'  in  victory  "  often  means  in  Hebrew  idiom  (Jeremiadi, 
3.  5  ;  Lamentations,  5.  20).  Christ  will  swallow  it  up  so  altogether 
victoriously  that  it  shall  never  more  regain  its  power  (Cf.  Hosea,  6. 
2  ;  13. 14 ;  2  Corinthians,  5.  4 ;  Hebrews,  2. 14,  15 ;  Revelation,  20. 
14 ;  21.  6).  55.  Quoted  from  Hosea,  13.  14,  substantially ;  but 
freely  used  by  the  warrant  of  the  Spirit  by  which  St.  Paul  wrote. 
Th^  Hebrew  may  be  translated^  "  O  death  i^ere  are  thy  plagues? 
Where,  O  Hades,  is  thy  destru<:tion  T*  The  L^X.  "  Where  is  thy 
victory  (/t/.,  in  a  lawsuit\  O  death  ?  Where  is  tli^  sting,  O  Hades  ?" 
*'  Sting  *'  answers  to  the  Hebrew^  "  plagues,"  vtc,  a  poisoned  sting 
camsing  plagues.  Appropriate,  as  to  the  old  serpent  (Genesis,  3 ; 
Numbers,  21.  6).  "  Victory"  answers  to  the  ///^/w ''destruction.'* 
Cf.  Isaiah,  25.  7,  "destroy, .  .veil. .  .over  all  nations,"  vii.,  victoriously 
destroy  it ;  and  to  "  in  victory  "  \^,  54),  which  he  triumphantly  re- 
peats. The  "where"  implies  their  past  victorious  destroying 
power  and  sting,  now  gone  for  ever ;  obtained  through  Satan's 
triumph  over  man  in  Eden,  which  enlisted  God's  law  on  the  side 
of  Satan  and  Death  against  man  (Romans,  5. 12, 17, 21).  The  souls 
in. Hades  being  freed  by  the  resurrection,  death's  sting  and  victory 
are  gone.  For  "  O  grave,"  the  oldest  MSS.  and  versions  read  "  O 
death,"  the  second  time.  56.  If  there  were  no  sin,  there  would  be 
no  death.  Man's  transgression  of  the  law  gives  death  its  lawful 
power,  strength  of  tin  is  the  law  — Without  the  law  sin  is  not 
perceived  or  imputed  (Romans,  3. 20 ;  4. 15  ;  5. 13).  The  law  makes 
sin  the  more  grievous,  by  making  God's  will  the  clearer  (Romans, 
7.  8-10).  Christ's  people  are  no  longer  "  under  the  law  "  (Romans, 
6.  14).  57.  to  God — ^The  victory  was  in  no  way  due  to  ourselves 
(Psalm  98.  I),  glveth^a  present  certainty,  the  viotory  —  which 
death  and  Hades  ("  the  grave  ")  had  aimed  at,  but  which,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  law  and  sin,  we 
have  gained.  The  repetition  of  the  word  (v.  54,  55)  is  appropriate 
to  the  triumph  eained.  58.  holoved  —  Sound  doctrine  kindles 
Christian  love,  sioadftist — not  turning  aside  from  the  faith  of  the 
resurrection  of  yourselves^  immovable  —  not  turned  aside  by  others 
(v.  12  ;  Colossiaas,  i.  23V  the  work  of  the  Lord  -^  the  promotion 
of  Christ's  kingdom  (Philippians,  2.  30).  not  in  valn  —  as  the 
deniers  of  the  resurrection  would  make  it  (v.  14,  17).  in  the  Lord 
"—applying  to  the  whole  sentence  and  its  several  clauses :  Ye,  as 
being  in  the  Lord  by  laith,  know  that  your  labour  in  the  Lord  (1  i^ 
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labour  according  to  His  will)  is  not  to  be  without  its  reward  in  tbt 
Lord  (through  His  merits  and  according  to  His  gracious  appoint- 
ment). 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

1-24.  DiiuBcnoKs  as  to  the  Collection  for  ths  JinosAir 
Christians:  Si\  Paul's  Futurs  Plans  :  He  commends  to  them 
Timothy,  Apollos,  &c.  Salutations  and  Conclusion,  i.  ooI« 
leetioil  fw  the  tailltt  —  at  Jerusalem  (Romans,  15.  36)  and  in  Judea. 
(Acts,  It.  29,  30;  24.  17;  Cf.  2  Corinthians,  8.  4;  9.  i,  12).  He 
says  **  saints  "  rather  than  "  the  poor,*'  to  remind  the  Corinthians 
that  in  giving,  it  is  to  M^  Lord*s  people^  their  own  brethren  in  the 
faith.  Toward  the  close  of  the  national  existence  of  the  Jews^ 
Judea  and  Jerusalem  were  harassed  with  various  troubles,  which 
in  part  affected  the  Jewish  Christians.  The  community  of  goods 
which  existed  among  them  for  a  time  gave  temporary  relief,  but 
tended  ultimately  to  impoverish  all  by  paralysing  individual  exer* 
tion  (Acts,  2.  44),  and  hence  was  soon  discontinued.  A  beautiful 
fruit  of  grace  it  was,  that  he  who  had  by  persecutions  robbed  many 
of  their  all  (Acts,  26.  10),  should  become  the  foremost  in  exertions 
for  their  relief,  as  I  have  given  —  rather,  **gave  order ;"  v»>.,  during^ 
my  journey  through  Galatia,  that  mentioned,  Acts,  18.  23.  The- 
churches  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia  were  the  last  which  Paul  visited 
before  writing  this  epistle.  He  was  now  at  Ephesus,  and  came 
thither  immediately  from  visiting  them  (Acts,  18.  23  ;  19.  i).  That 
he  had  not  been  silent  in  Galatia,  on  contributions  for  the  poor, 
appears  from  the  hint  let  fall  in  his  epistle  to  that  church  (Gala- 
tians,  2.  10) ;  an  undesigned  coincidence  and  mark  of  genuine- 
ness. [Palsy's  Nortx  Paulina^  He  proposes  the  Galatians  as 
an  example  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Corinthians  to  the  Macedo- 
nians, the  Corinthians  and  Macedonians  to  the  Romans  (Romans,. 

15.  26,  27 ;  2  Corinthians,  9.  2).  There  is  great  force  in  example. 
2.  first  day  of . . .  vreek  —  already  kept  sacred  by  Christiams  as  the 
day  of  the  Lord's  resurrection,  ■  the  beginning  day  both  of  the 
physical  and  of  the  new  spiritual  creations :  it  gradually  super- 
seded the  Jewish  sabbath  on  the  seventh  day  (Psalm  118.  22-24; 
John,  20.  19,  26 ;  Acts,  20.  7  ;  Revelation,  i.  10).  So  the  beginning 
of  the  jrear  was  changed  from  autumn  to  spring  when  Israel  was 
brought  out  of  Egypt.  Three  annual  feasts,  all  typical  of  Christian 
truths,  were  directed  to  be  kept  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  :  the 
feast  of  the  wave  offering  of  the  first  sheaf,  answering  to  the  Lord's- 
resurrection  ;  Pentecost,  or  the  feast  of  weeks,  typical  of  the  fruits 
of  the  resurrection  in  the  Christian  church  (Leviticus,  23.  11,  15, 

16,  36) ;  the  feast  of  tabernacles  at  harvest,  typical  of  the  ingather- 
ing of  the  full  number  of  the  elect  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
other.  Easter  was  directed  to  be  kept  as  a  holy  sabbath  (Exodus, 
12.  16).  The  Christian  sabbath  commemorates  the  respective 
works  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  triune  God — creation,  redemp- 
tion  (the  resurrection)  and  sanctification  (on  Pentecost  the  Holy 
Ghost  being  poured  out).  Jesus  came  to  fulfill  the  Spirit  of  the 
Law  not  to  cancel  it,  or  to  lower  its  standard.    The  primary  object 
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of  the  sabbath  is  hoiifuss,  not  merely  rest:  ''Remember  that  thou 
keep  holy  the  sabbath  day."  Cf.  Genesis,  2.  3,  **  God  blessed  and 
sanctified  it,  because ...  in  it  He  had  rested/'  &,  The  word  "  Re- 
member "  implies  that  it  was  in  existence  before  the  giving  of  the 
law  from  Sinai,  and  refers  to  its  institution  in  Paradise  (Cf.  Exodus, 
16.  22,  23,  26,  30).  "  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour ;"  the  spirit  of  the 
command  is  fulfilled  whether  the  six  days  labour  be  on  the  last 
six  days  or  on  the  first  A  perpetual  sabbath  would  doubtless  be 
the  highest  Christian  ideal ;  but  living  in  a  world  of  business 
where  the  Christian  ideal  is  not  yet  realized,  if  a  law  of  definite 
times  was  necessary  in  Paradise,  it  is  still  more  so  now.  every 
one  of  yQU  —  even  those  in  limited*  circumstances,  lay  by  bin  — 
though  there  be  not  a  weekly /m^/m-  collection,  each  is  privately  to 
set  apart  a  definite  proportion  of  his  weekly  income  for  the  Lord's 
cause  and  charity,  in  etore  —  abundantly :  the  earnest  of  a  better 
store  laid  up  for  the  giver  (i  Timothy,  6. 19).  at  lk>d  hath  proepered 
bin  —  /«*/.,  "  whatsoever  he  may  be  prospered  in,"  or  "  may  by  pros- 
perity have  acquired  "  [Alfqex)]  (Matthew,  25.  is-29;  2  Corinthi- 
ans, 8. 12).   that  there  be  no  gatberinga  when  I  oome-^that  they 

msry  not  tlien  have  to  be  made,  when  your  and  my  time  ought  to 
be  employed  in  more  directly  spiritual  things.  When  men  give 
once  for  all,  not  so  much  is  given.  But  when  each  lays  bv  some- 
thing every  Lord's  day,  more  is  collected  than  one  would  have 

given  at  once.    [Bbnckl.]    3.  approve  by  your  lettere— rather 

tratulatdy  **  Whomsoever  ye  shall  approve,  them  will  I  send  toitA 
letters  f  viz.^  letters  to  several  persons  at  Jerusalem,  which  would 
be  their  credentials.  There  could  be  no  need  of  letters  from  them 
before  Paul's  coming,  if  the  persons  recommended  si^ere  not  to  be 
sent  off  before  it,  Lit^  "  by  letters ;"  an  abbreviated  expression  for,  **  I 
will  send,  recommending  them  b^  letters."  [Grotius.]  If  English 
Version  be  retained,  the  sense  will  be,  "  When  I  come,  I  will  send 
those  whom  by  your  letters,  then  to  be  given  them^ye  shall  approve." 
But  the  antithesis  (opposition  or  contrast)  to  Paul  himself  (v.  4^ 
favours  Grotius'  view.  So  "  by  "  means  with  (Romans,  2.  27) ;  and 
the  Greeh  for  "by"  is  translated  with  (2  Corinthians,  2. 4).  liberality 
—  ///.,  rracious  or  free  gift  (2  Corinthians,  8.  4).  4.  meet — "  worth 
while.'  If  your  collections  be  large  enough  to  be  worth  an 
apostle's  journey  (a  stimulus  to  their  liberality),  I  will  accompany 
them  myself  instead  of  giving  them  letters  credential  {p,  3 ;  Cf. 
Acts,  20.  1-4).  with  me  —  to  guard  against  all  possible  suspicion 
of  evil  (2  Corinthians,  8.  4,  19-21).  5-7.  His  first  intention  had 
been  (2  Corinthians,  i.  15,  16)  to  pass  through  them  (Corinth)  to 
Macedonia,  and  again  return  to  them  from  Macedonia,  and  so  to 
Tudea ;  this  he  had  announced  in  the  lost  epistle  (ch.  5.  9) ;  now 
haviug  laid  aside  this  intention  (for  which  he  was  charged  with 
levity,  2  Corinthians,  i.  17,  &c.,  whereas  it  was  through  lenity  (2 
Corinthians,  i.  23 ;  2.  i),  he  announces  his  second  plan  of  "  not 
seeing  them  now  by  the  way,"  but  "  passing  through  Macedonia" 
first  on  his  way  to  them,  and  then  "  tarrying  a  while,"  and  even 
"abiding  and  wintering  with  them."  for  I  00  pan — As  much  as 
to  say,  "  This  is  what  I  at  last  resolve  upon  "  (not  as  the  erroneous 
subscription  of  the  ppistle  rcpr'***cnts  it,  as  if  he  was  then  at 
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Philippt,  <m  kit  way  ikrougk  Macedonia) :  implying  that  theie  bad 
been  some  previous  communicauion  upon  the  anbiect  of  tlw  joor- 
ney,  and  also  that  there  had  been  some  indecisiveness  in  the 
apo8tle*s  plan.  [Palby.]  In  accordance  with  his  second  plan,  we 
find  him  in  Macedonia  when  2  Corinthians  was  written  (2  Corin- 
thians, 2.  13  ;  8.  I ;  9.  2,  4),  and  on  his  way  to  Corinth  (2  Corinthi- 
ans, 12.  14 ;  13. 1 ;  Cf.  Acts,  2a  i,  2).  "  Pass  through  "  is  opposed 
to  **  abide  "  (v.  6).  He  was  not  yet  in  Macedonia  (as  v.  8  shows),  bat 
at  Ephesus  ;  but  he  was  tkimking  of  passinsr  tkrougk  it  (not  oHdimg 
as  he  purposed  to  do  at  Corinth).  6.  He  did  **  abide  and  even 
winter  for  the  three  winter  months  in  Greece  (Corinth).  Acts.  2a 
3,  6 ;  from  which  passage  it  seems  that  Paul  probably  Idft  Corindi 
about  a  month  before  the  "days  of  unleavened  bread"  or  the 
Passover  (so  as  to  allow  time  to  touch  at  Thesnlonica  and  Beiea, 
from  which  cities  two  of  his  companions  were  ;  as  we  read  he  did 
at  Philippi) ;  so  that  thus  the  three  months  at  Corinth  would  be 
December,  January,  and  Februanr.  [Birks.  Nont  ApostoHctt,]  ye 
— emphatical  in  the  Gnek,  wllitnertoever  I  00  ~  He  purposed  to 
go  to  Judea  (2  Corinthians>  1. 16)  from  Corinth,  but  his  plans  were 
not  positively  fixed  as  yet  {Note,  v.  4 ;  Cf.  Acts.  19.  21).  7.  I  will  Mt 
060  you  now  by  tho  way  -^  &'A,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  see  you  this  time 
in  passing,"  i.  /.,  to  pay  yon  now  what  would  have  to  be  a  merely 
passing  visit  as  I  did  in  the  second  visit  (2  Corinthians.  12.  14).  In 
contrast  to  '*  a  while/'  f .  /.,  tome  time,  as  the  Grrek  might  better  be 
translated,  bot— The  oldest  MSS.  read  ''for.**  8.  at  EphOOOO  — 
miience  St.  Paul  writes  this  epistle.  Cf.  v,  19.  *  Asia,  wherein 
Ephesus  was.  until  PofftOCOOt—  He  seems  to  have  stayed  as  he 
here  purposes  ;  for  just  when  the  tumult  which  drove  him  away 
broke  out,  he  was  already  intending  10  leave  Ephesus  (Acts,  19. 21, 
22).  Combined  with  ch.  5.  7,  8,  this  verse  fixes  the  date  of  this 
epistle  to  a  few  weeks  before  Pentecost,  and  very  soon  after  the 
passover.  9.  door — (2  Corinthians.  2.  12).  An  opening  for  the 
extension  of  the  gospel.  Wise  men  are  on  the  watch  for.  and 
avail  themselves  of,  opportunitUs,  So  '''door  of  hope.*'  Hosea,  2. 
15.  "  Door  of  faith,"  Acts,  14.  27.  "  An  open  door  '*  Revelations,  3. 
8.  "  A  door  of  utterance,"  Colossians,  4.  3.  *'  Great."  ».  e^  extensive, 
"  EflFectual,"*.  e^  requiring  great  labours  [Esnus] :  or  opportune  for 
effectit^ great  results.  [Beza.]  many  ad VOroarlOO  —  who  would  block 
up  the  way  and  prevent  us  from  entering  the  open  door.  Not 
here  false  teachers,  but  open  adversaries  both  lews  and  heateiL 
After  St.  Paul,  by  bis  now  long  continued  labours  at  Ephesus, 
had  produced  effects  which  threatened  the  interests  of  those  whose 
gains  were  derived  from  idolatry,  *'  many  adversaries  *  arose  (Acts, 
19.  9-23).  Where  great  good  is.  there  evil  is  sure  to  start  up  as 
its  antagonist.  10.  Now — rather,  BuU  Therefore,  Timothy  was 
not  the  bearer  of  the  epistle ;  for  it  would  not,  then  be  said,  **  If 
Timothy  come."  He  must,  therefore,  have  been  sent  by  Paul  from 
Ephesus  before  this  epistle  was  written,  to  accord  with  ch.  4. 17- 
19;  and  yet  the  passage  here  implies  that  St.  Paul  did  not  expect 
him  to  arrive  at  Corinth,  till  after  the  letter  was  received.  He 
tells  them  how  to  treat  him  *'  if"  he  should  arrive.  Acts,  T9.  2i» 
S2,  clears  up  the  difficulty:  Timothy,  when  sent  from  Ephesus 
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where  this  epistle  f^as  written,  did  not  proceed  direct  to  Corinth, 
but  •went  first  to  Macedonia  ;^  thus,  though  sent  before  the  letter,  he 
might  not  reach  Corinth  till  after  it  was  received  in  that  city.  The 
undesigned  coincidence  between  the  epistle  and  the  history,  and 
the  clearing  up  of  the  meaning  of  the  former  (which  does  not 
mention  the  journey  to  Macedonia  at  all)  by  the  latter,  is  a  sure 
mark  of  genuineness  [Palky's  Hora  Pauiime],  It  is  not  certain 
that  Timothy  actually  reached  Corinth  ;  for  in  Acts,  19.  22,  only 
Macedonia  is  mentioned ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that,  though 
Macedonia  was  the  immediate  object  of  his  mission,  Corinth  was 
not  the  ultimate  object.  The  "  IP  Timothy  come  "  implies  uncer- 
tainty. 2  Corinthians,  i.  i,  represents  him  with  Paul  in  Macedonia; 
and  2  Corinthians,  12.  18,  speaking  of  Titus  and  others  sent  to 
Corinth,  does  not  mention  Timothy,  which  it  would  have  probably 
done,  had  one  so  closely  connected  with  the  apostle  as  Timothy 
was,  stayed  as  his  delegate  at  Corinth.  The  mission  of  Titus  then 
took  place,  when  it  became  uncertain  whether  Timothy  could  go 
forward  from  Macedonia  to  Corinth,  Paul  being  anxious  for  im* 
mediate  tidings  of  the  state  of  the  Corinthian  church.  A.i:fgkd 
argues  that,  if  so,  St.  Paul's  adversaries  would  have  charged  him 
with  fickleness  in  this  case  also  (2  Corinthians,  i.  17),  as  in  the 
case  of  his  own  change  of  purpose.  But  Titus  was  sent  directly 
to  Corinth,  so  as  to  arrive  there  before  Timothy  could  by  the  route 
through  Macedonia.  Titus'  presence  would  thus  make  amends 
for  the  disappointment  as  to  the  Intended  visit  of  Timothy,  and 
would  disarm  adversaries  of  a  charge  in  this  respect  (2  Corin- 
thians, 7.  6,  7).  without  fear — Referring  perhaps  to  a  nervous 
timidity  in  Timothy's  character  (i  Timothy,  3.  15 ;  5.  22,  23).  His 
vouth  would  add  to  this  feeling,  as  well  as  his  country,  Lystra, 
likely  to  be  despised  in  refined  Corinth.  11.  DetplM  —  This 
charge  is  not  given  concerning  any  other  of  the  many  messengers 
whom  Paul  sent,  i  Timothy,  4.  12,  accounts  for  it  (Cf.  Psalm  119. 
141).  He  was  a  young  man^  younger  probably  than  those  usually 
employed  in  the  Christian  mission  ;  whence  St.  Paul,  apprehend- 
ing lest  he  should,  on  that  account,  be  exposed  to  contempt, 
cautions  him,  "  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth "  [Palsy's  Hora 
Paulince\.  oonduot  —  Set  him  on  his  way  with  every  mark  of 
respect,  and  with  whatever  he  needs  (Titus,  3.  13).  in  peace  — 
(Acts,  15.  33;  Hebrews,  11.  31).  "Peace"  is  the  salutation  of 
kindness  and  respect  in  the  East;  and  so  it  stands  for  every 
blessing.  Perhaps  here  there  is,  too,  a  contrast  between 
"peace"  and  the  "contentions"  prevalent  at  Corinth  (ch.  i.  ix). 
I  look  for  him  —  He  and  Titus  were  appointed  to  meet  St.  Paul 
in  Troas,  whither  the  apostle  purposed  proceeding  from  Ephesus 
(2  Corinthians,  2.  12,  T3).  St.  Paul  (bus  claims  their  respect 
for  Timothy  as  one  whom  he  felt  so  necessary  to  himself  as 
"  look  for  "  to  him.  [Thbophyl.]  wltli  the  brethren —Others  be- 
sides Erastus  accompanied  Timothv  to  Macedonia  (Cf.  v,  12 ;  Acts, 

19.  22V    12.  Apolloe»  I  preatly  deeired ...  to  cone  unto  you  —  Ho 

sajTS  tnis,  lest  tney  should  suspect  that  he  from  jealousy  prevented 
Apollos*  coming  to  them  ;  perhaps  they  had  expresslv  requested 
A  poll  OS  to  be  sent  to  them.    Apollos  was  not  at  Ephesus  wh*a 
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St.  Paal  wrote  (Cf.  v.  19,  and  ch.  i.  1).  Probably  Apollos*  nn- 
willingness  to  go  to  CoriDth  at  this  time  was  because  being  aware 
of  the  undue  admiration  of  his  rhetorical  style  which  led  astray 
many  at  Corinth,  he  did  not  wish  to  sanction  it  (ch.  i.  la ;  3. 4X 
St.  PauKs  noble  freedom  from  all  selfish  jealousy  led  him  to  uige 
Apollos  to  go  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  Apollos,  having  heard  of 
the  abuse  of  his  name  at  Corinth  to  partv  pur|>oses,  perseveringly 
refused  to  go.    St.  Paul,  of  course,  could  not  state  in  his  letter 

f>articularly  these  reasons  in  the  existing  state  of  division  preva- 
ent  there.  He  calls  Apollos  "  brother  "*  to  mark  the  unity  that  was 
between  the  two.  with  the  brethren  —  who  bears  this  letter  (r.  17). 
(See  subscription  added  to  the  epistle.)  Conybkars  thinks  Titus 
was  one  of  the  bearers  of  this  first  letter  (a  Corinthians,  8.  6, 
16-24;  13.  18).  Alford  thinks  "the  brethren "  here  may  be  the 
same  as  in  «;.  1 1.  COflvenieilt  tine — Apollos  did  return  to  Corinth 
when  their  divisions  were  moderated  Qerome],  and  so  it  was  a 
more  seasonable  time.  13.  He  shows  that  they  ought  to  make 
their  hopes  of  salvation  to  depend  not  on  Apollos  or  any  other 
teacher ;  that  it  rests  with  themselves.  **  Watch  ye :  '*  for  ye  are 
slumbering.  **  Stand :  *'  for  ye  are  like  men  tottering.  **  Quit  you 
like  men ;  be  strong : "  for  ye  are  effeminate  (r.  14).  **  Let  all 
your  things  be  done  with  charity "  (ch.  8.  i ;  13.  i) ;  not  with 
strifes  as  at  present.  [Chrysostom.]  "  In  the  faith "  which  was 
assailed  by  some  (ch.  15.  i,  2,  12-17).  1$.  Ilrst  Ihrits  of  Aellfft—- the 
first  Achaean  converts  (Cf.  Romans,  16.  5).  The  image  is  from  the 
first' fruits  offered  to  the  Lord  (Leviticus,  23.  10;  Cf.  ch.  15.  ao). 
The  members  of  this  family  had  been  baptized  by  Paul  himself 

(ch,  1. 16).    addicted  themeelves  to  the  nliiietry  of  the  taints— 

translate,  **  Set  themselves  (i.  ^.,  voluntarily)  to  minister  unto  the 
saints  "(Cf.  2  Corinthians,  8.  4).  16.  Tiiat  y%  — translate,  "That 
ye  also,"  viz.,  in  your  turn  ...  in  return  for  thefr  self-devotion. 

fALFORD.]  helpeth  with — them,  iabenreth— by  himself.  17. 
Fortunatve  . . .  Achaieue  —  probably  of  Stephanas'  household, 
that . . .  laciling  on  yonr  part  —  So  far  as  you  were  unable  >«wr. 
selves  to  '^''refresh my  spirit,"  in  that  you  are  absent  from  me,  " they 
have  supplied  "  by  coming  to  me  from  you,  and  so  supplying  the 
means  of  intercourse  between  you  and  me.  They  seem  to  have 
carried  this  letter  back  ;  see  the  subscription  below :  hence  the 
exhortations  (v.  16,  18),  as  though  they  would  be  at  Corinth  when 

the  epistle  arrived.    18.  refiresned  Hiy  epirit  and  yoare — "  yours  " 

will  be  refreshed  on  receiving  this  letter,  by  knowing  that  "  my 
spirit  is  refreshed "  by  their  having  come  to  me  from  you,  and 
(perhaps)  by  the  good  report  they  gave  of  many  of  you  (ch.  i.  4-8) ; 
my  refreshment  of  spirit  redounds  to  yours,  as  being  my  disciples 
(2  Corinthians,  7.  13  ;  Cf.  Zechariah,  6.  8).  aottnowMof — render 
them  due  acknowledgments  by  a  kind  reception  of  them  (i  Thes- 
salonians,  5.  12) :  **  know  them  in  their  true  worth,  and  treat  them 
accordingly.  19.  Asia— -not  all  Asia  Minor,  but  Lydian  Asia  only, 
of  which  Ephesus  was  the  capital.  nniOh — with  especial  affection. 
Aquiia  . .  .  Prieeiila— (Cf.  Acts,  18.  2 ;  Romans,  16.  3,  4X  Origi- 
nally driven  out  of  Italy  by  Claudius,  they  had  come  to  Corinth 
(whence  their  salutation  of  the  Corinthians  is  appropriate  here  ; 
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and  then  had  removed  with  Paul  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus 
(Acts,  i8.  2,  1 8,  19,  26);  here,  as  at  Rome  subsequently,  they 
set  up  a  church  (or  assembly  of  believers)  at  their  house 
(Romans,  16.  3,  5).  A  pattern  to  Christian  husbands  and  wives. 
Their  Christian  self-devoting  love  appears  wherever  they  were 
(Romans,  16.  3,  4).  Even  the  gifted  Apollos,  so  highly  ad- 
mired at  Corinth,  owed  much  of  his  knowledge  to  them  (Acts,  18. 
24-26).  In  V.  20,  "  All  the  brethren  '*  (i .  ^.,  the  whole  church)  seem 
to  be  distinguished  from  "the  church  that  is  in  their  house,*'  which 
was  but  a  partial  and  private  assembly  out  of  the  general  church 
at  Corinth.  Neander  thinks,  Romans,  16.  23,  refers  to  "  tAe  whole 
church  *'  mfeiingat  the  house  of  Gaius  (Cf.  Colossians,  4. 15).  "  Syn* 
agogue"  implies  an  assembly  in  general,  without  reference  to  the 
character  or  motives  of  its  members.  "Church,"  like  the  Hebrew 
Kahal^  implies  an  assembly  legally  convened  ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
Jews  met  as  a  body  politig  to  receive  the  law  (hence  Stephen  calls 
it  "  the  church  in  the  wilderness,"  Acts,  7.  38),  and  having  a  legal 
bond  of  union.  Christ's  followers  when  dispersed  from  one  an- 
other cease  to  be  a  congregation  (synagogue),  but  still  are  a  churchy 
having  the  common  bond  of  union  to  tte  same  Head  by  the  same 
faith  and  hope.  [Vitringa,  Synagogue  and  Temple!\  From  this 
we  may  explain  St.  Paul's  entering  **  into  every  house  and  hailing 
men  and  women  ;"  he  would  in  searching  (ox  Christians  go  to 
iheir  several  "houses"  of  prayer,  in  th6  Lord  —  They  pray  for 
all  blessings  on  you  from  the  Lord^  the  source  of  every  good. 
|Grotius.]  Alford  explains,  "  in  a  Christian  manner,**  as  mind- 
ful of  your  common  Lord.  "  In  the  Lord,"  seems  to  me  to  refer  to 
thtir  union  together  in  Christ,  their  pravers  for  one  another's  good 
being  in  virtue  of  that  union.  20.  holy  kios  —  the  token  of  the 
mutual  love  of  Christians,  especially  at  the  Lord's  supper  (Cf.  Ro- 
mans, 16.  16 ;  I  Thessalonians,  5.  26),  "  in  which  all  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  Corinthians  would  be  swallowed  up."  [Bengel.]  21. 
oalotatlon  . .  .  with  mine  own  hand-— he  therefore  dictated  all  the 
rest  of  the  epistle.  22.  A  solemn  closing  warning  added  in  his 
own  hand;  as  in  Ephesians,  6.  24  ;  Colossians,  4.  18.  the  Lord  — 
who  ought  to  be  "loved"  above  Paul,  Apollos,  and  all  other 
teachers.  Love  to  one  another  is  to  be  in  connection  with  love  to 
Him  above  all.  Ignatius,  Epistola  ctd  Romanos  7,  writes  ot  Christ, 
^  My  love  has  been  crucified     (Cf.  Song  of  Solomon,  2.  7).    JoSttO 

Chriot'— Omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS.    let  him  bo  Anathema— a^- 

cursedwiih  that  curse  which  the  Jews  who  call  Jesus  "accursed" 
(ch.  12.3)  are  bringing  righteously  on  their  own  heads.  [Bengkl.] 
So  far  from  "  saluting  "  him,  I  bia  him  be  accursed,  INaran-atha — 
Syriac  for  the  Lord  cometh.    A  motto  or  watchword  to  urge  them  to 

Preparedness  for  the  Lord's  coming ;  as  in  Philippians,  4.  5,  "The 
ord  is  at  hand."  23.  The  grace,  &0.  —  This  is  the  salutation 
meant  in  v.  21 ;  and  from  which  unbelievers  (v.  22  ;  Cf.  2  John,  10. 
II),  are  excluded.  [Bengel.]  24.  My  love,  t.0.  —  After  having 
administered  some  severe  rebukes,  he  closes  with  expressions  of 
"love :"  his  very  rebukes  were  prompted  b^  love,  and  therefore  are 
altogether  in  harmony  with  the  profession  of  love  here  made :  it  was 
Ufve  in  Christ  Jesus^  and  therefore  embraced  "  alV*  who  loved  Him. 
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The  subscrit>tion  represents  the  epistle  as  written  //vm  PkUiML 
Verse  8  shows  it  was  written  at  Ephesus,  Bengel  conjectures  tnu 
perhaps,  however,  it  was  sent  from  Philippi  {v.  5).  because  the 
deputies  of  the  Corinthians  had  accompanied  Paul  thither.  Fnm 
Ephesus  there  was  a  road  to  Corinth  above  Philippi. 
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THB  SBCOND  BPISTLB  OF  PAUL  THB  AP08TLB  TO  THB 

CORINTHIANS. 

THB  following  reuons  seem  to  hmve  induced  St.  Paul  to  write  this  second 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians :  (1.)  That  he  might  explain  the  reasons  for  his 
baviog  deferred  tooay  tbem  his  promijied  nstt,  by  taking  Corinth  as  his  wmv 
to  Macedonia  (i  Corinthians,  4.  to;  ch.  i.  15,16;  Cf.  i  Corintlilans,  16.  s;; 
and  so  that  he  might  set  fortli  to  tnem  his  apostolic  wallc  in  general  (ch.  1. 1»- 
•4 ;  6. 3-: 3 ;  7. 9).  (a.)  That  he  might  commend  their  obedience  in  reference 
to  the  directions  in  his  first  epistle,  and  at  the  same  time  direct  them  how  to 
forgive  the  offender,  as  having  been  punished  sufficiently  (ch.  a.  x-xi ;  7. 6-xQ. 
(3.)  That  he  might  urge  them  to  collect  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem  (ch.  8. 
i-^«  X5>.  (4.)  That  ne  might  maintain  his  apostolic  authority  and  reprove 
gainiayers. 

The  external  testimonies  for  it*  fenuinentttwce^  Irenaeus,  MtrAte*^  3.  7.  x ; 
Athenagoras  dt  rtsnrreciione  morttufrum  /  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strwmmim 
\.  sec.  94 :  4.  sec.  xox  ;  Tertullian  tU  ^udieittay^,  xx, 

THB^iMB  OF  Writing  was  after  Pentecost,  A.  D.  57,  when  SL  Paal 
left  Bphesus  for  Troas.  Having  stayed  in  the  latter  place  for  some  time 
preaching  the  gospel  with  effect  (ch.  9.  xa),  he  went  on  to  Macedonia,  being  eager 
to  meet  Titus  there,  having  been  dlsaopointed  In  his  not  coming  to  Troas,  as 
had  been  agreed  on  between  them.  Having  heard  from  him  the  tidings  he  so 
much  desired  of  the  good  effect  produced  on  the  CorinthUtns  by  his  first  epis- 
tie,  and  after  having  tested  the  liberaUty  of  the  Macedonian  churches  (ch.  8.  x), 
he  wrote  this  second  epistle,  and  then  went  on  to  Greece,  where  he  abode  for 
three  months ;  and  then,  after  traveling  by  land,  reached  Philippi  on  his  re- 
turn at  Passover  or  Baster,  58  A.  D.  (Acts,  ao.  z-6).  So  that  this  epistle  must 
have  been  written  about  autumn  <7  A.  D. 

Macedonia  was  THB  PLACB  from  which  it  was  written  (ch.  9.  a,  where  the 
present  tense ''  I  boast,"  or  **  am  boasting,"  fanplies  his  presence  tkm  in  Mace- 
donia). In  Asia  (Lydian  Asia)  he  had  undergone  some  great  peril  of  hb  life 
(ch.  X.  8, 9),  whether  the  reference  be  [/\x/rr]  to  the  tumult  at  Kphesus  (Acts, 
}&  *3-Al)«  or,  as  Alford  thinks,  to  a  dangerous  illness  in  which  he  despaired  ol 
nte.  Thence  he  passed  by  Troas  to  Philippi,  the  first  city  which  would  meet 
him  in  entering  Macedonia.  The  importance  of  the  Phihppian  church  would 
Induce  him  to  stay  there  some  time  •  as  also,  his  desire  to  collect  contributions 
from  the  Macedonian  churches  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem.  His  anxiety 
of  mind  is  recorded  (ch.  7.  5)  as  occurring  xoken  k*  eamt  inU  MuctdtnUy  and 
therefore  must  have  been  at  PkilippU  which  was  the  first  city  of  Macedonia  in 
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comiDS  from  Tioas ;  and  here,  too,  from  ch.  7.  6,  compared  w!th  9.  5,  niiil 
kava  l>9€ti  di«  iceiia  0^  hb  receiving  the  comiortiog  tidiaxi  from  TitM. 
**  Macedonia  is  used  for  PAti///i  in  a  uonnthians,  ix.  $,  as  ik  proved  by  com- 
parison with  Philippians,  4. 15,  x6.  So  it  is  probably  used  here  (ch.  7.  5).  Ai- 
>^</ argues  from  ch.  8.  x,  where  he  anealcs  of  the  **  grace  bestoweo  on  the 
ckurck€s  (  plunU)  of  Macedonia,**  that  Paul  must  liave  visited  athtr  churches 
in  Macedonia,  besides  Philfppi  when  he  wrote,  e.  r.,  Thessalonica,  Berea,  Ac. 
and  that  Philippi.  theJSrst  on  his  route,  is  less  likely  to  have  been  the  scene  ot 
his  writing  tlian  the  iati  on  his  route,  whichever  it  was,  perliaps,  Thessalonica. 
But  Philippi,  as  being  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  was  probably  the  place 
to  which  all  the  collections  of  the  churches  were  sent  Ancient  tradition,  too 
(as  appears  from  the  subscription  to  the  epistle),  favours  the  view  that  Philippi 
was  the  place  from  which  this  epistle  was  sent  by  the  liands  of  Titus,  who  re- 
ceived, besides,  a  charge  to  prosecute  at  Corinth  the  collections  which  he  had 
begun  at  his  first  visit  ^h.  8.  6).. 

THE  STYLE  is  most  varied,  vid  passes  rapidly  from  one  phase  of  feeling 
to  another :  now  Joyous  and  consolatory,  again  severe  and  full  of  reproof;  u 
one  time  gentle  and  affectionate,  at  another  sternly  rebuking  opponents,  and 
upholding  ms  dignity  as  an  apostle.  This  variety  of  style  accords  with  the 
wann  and  earnest  character  of  the  apostle,  which  nowhere  is  manifested  more 
beautifully  than  in  this  epistle.  His  bodily  frailty,  and  the  chronic  malady  un- 
der which  he  suffered,  wad  which  li  often  alluded  to  (ch.  4.  7 ;  5.  x-4 ;  xa.  7-9 ; 
Cf.  Nate.  x.  8),  must  have  been  especially  ' 
ment  But  besides  this,  was  the  more  pi 
churches.'*  At  Corintli,  as  elsewhere, 
\m\  Mt/tn  of  letter  and  form  (Cf.  ch.  3. 3-X8)  on  the  freedom  and  cathoUcitf 
%r the  Churoh.  On  the  oth^^r  hand,  there  were  freethinkers  who  defended  theur 
immorality  of  practice  by  infidel  theories  (x  Corinthians,  15.  xa,  ya-ijS),    These 


were  the  '*  fightings  without,"  and  '*  fears  within*'  (ch.  7.  5, 6)  which  agiuted 
the  apostle*s  mind,  until  Titus  brought  him  comforting  tidings  from  (Jorinth. 
Even  then,  while  tne  majority  at  Corinth  had  testified  their  repentance,  and, 
as  St.  Paul  had  desired,  excommunicated  the  incestuous  person,  and  con- 
tributed for  tile  poor  Christians  of  Judea,  there  was  still  a  minority  who,  more 
contemptuously  than  ever,  resisted  the  apostle.  These  accused  him  of  crafty 
and  mercenary  motives,  as  If  he  had  p^sonal  gain  in  view  in  the  oollectioa 
being  made :  and  this,  notwithstanding  his  scrupulous  care  to  be  above  the 
posnoility  of  reasonable  suspicion,  bv  naving  others  besides  himself  to  take 
charge  of  the  money.  This  insinuation  was  palpably  inconsistent  With  thdr 
other  charge,  that  he  could  be  no  true  apostle,  as  he  did  not  claim  mainte- 
nance from  the  churches  which  he  founded.  Another  accusation  they  brought 
of  cowardly  weakness ;  that  he  was  always  threatening  severe  measures  vrtth- 
Ottt  daring  to  execute  them  (ch.  xo.  8-x6 :  13.  a) ;  and  that  he  was  vacillating  in 
his  »*^<>hfiig  and  practice ;  circumcising  Timothy,  and  yet  withholding  circum- 
cision from  Titus ;  a  Jew  among  the  Jews,  and  a  Greek  among  the  Greeks. 
That  most  of  these  opponents  were  of  the  judaixing  party  in  the  church,  ap- 
pears from  ch.  zx.  n.  They  seem  to  have  oeen  headed  by  an  emissary  from 
Judea  C*  He  that  cometh,*'  ch.  xx.  4),  who  had  brought  *'  letters  of  commenda- 
tion*' (ch.  3.  x)  from  members  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  who  boasted  of 
his  purity  of  Hebrew  descent,  and  his  close  connection  with  Christ  Himself 
(ch.  zx.  X3,  ai).  His  partisans  contrasted  his  high  pretensions  with  the  timid 
humility  of  St  Paul  (x  Co/inthians,  a.  3) ;  and  ms  rhetoric  with  the  apostle's 
plain  and  unadorned  style  (ch.  xx.  6 ;  xow  xo,  X3).  It  was  this  state  of  things  at 
Corinth,  reported  by  Titus,  that  caused  St  Paul  to  send  him  back  forthwith 
thither  with  this  second  epistle,  which  is  addressed,  not  to  Corinth  only  (i  Co- 
rinthians, X.  a),  but  to  all  the  churches  also  in  Achaia  (ch.  x.  x).  which  had  In 
some  degree  oeen  affected  by  the  same  causes  as  affected  the  Corinthian 
church.  The  widely  different  tone  in  different  parts  of  the  epistle  is  due  to  the 
diversity  which  existed  at  Corinth  between  the  penitent  majority  and  the  re- 
fractory minority.  The  former  he  addresses  with  the  warmest  affection ;  the 
latter  vrith  menace  and  warning.  Two  deputies,  chosen  by  the  churches,  to 
take  chaige  of  the  contribution  to  be  collected  at  Coriath,  aocompaiiied  TttM 
(ch.  8.  18,  X9,  as). 


THE 
SECOND  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO  THE 

CORINTHIANS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

1-24.  The  Heading  ;  St.  Paul's  Consolations  in  Recent  Tuals 
IN  Asia  ;  His  Sincerity  toward  the  Corinthians  ;  Explanation 
OF  his  not  having  Visited  them  as  he  had  Purposed,  i. 
Timothy  our  brother— When  writing  /3  Timothy  himself,  he  calls 
him  "my  son"  (i  Timothy,  i.  i8).  Writing  0/ him,  "brother," 
&c.,  and  "  my  beloved  son  '*  (i  Corinthians,  4.  17).  He  had  been 
sent  before  to  Macedonia  and  had  met  Paul  at  Philippi,  when  the 
apostle  passed  over  from  Troas  to  Macedonia  (Cf.  ch.  2.  la,  13 ; 
NaUSf  I  Corinthians,  16.  10,  11).  in  ail  Achala  —  comprising 
Hell  as  and  the  Peloponese.  The  Gentiles,  themselves,  and  Anna^us 
Gallio,  the  Pro-consul  (Acts,  18),  strongly  testified  their  disapproval 
of  the  accusation  brought  by  the  Jews  against  Paul.  Hence,  the 
apostle  was  enabled  to  labour  in  the  whole  province  of  Achaiawith 
such  success  as  to  establish  several  churches  there  (i  Thessalonians^ 
I.  8 ;  2  Thessalonians,  i.  4),  where  writing  from  Corinth,  he 
speaks  of  the  "churches,*^  vis.,  not  only  the  Corinthian  but  others 
also — Athens,  Cenchreae  and,  perhaps,  Sicyon,  Argos,  &c.  He 
addresses  "  the  church  in  Corinth,*'  direeily  and  all  "  the  saints  '* 
in  the  province,  indirectly.  In  Galatians,  i.  2,  all  the  "r^wn-A^j" 
are  addressed  directly  in  the  same  circular  epistle.  Hence,  here 
he  does  not  say  ail  the  churches  biM  "all  the  saints."  3.  This 
thanksgiving  for  his  late  deliverance  forms  a  suitable  introduction 
for  conciliating  their  favourable  reception  of  his  reasons  for  not 
having  fulfilled  his  promise  of  visiting  them  {v,  15-24).  Falbor  of 
IDOroieo-*!.  e.y  the  douRCE  of  all  mercies  (Cf.  James,  1. 17  ;  Romans, 
12.  i).  oomlbrt — which  flows  from  His  "mercies"  experienced. 
Like  a  true  man  of  faith,  he  mentions  "mercies"  and  "comfort," 
before  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  afflictions  (v.  4,  5,  6).  The  "  tribu- 
lation" of  believers  is  not  inconsistent  with  God's  mercy  and 
does  not  beget  in  them  suspicion  of  it ;  nay,  in  the  end,  they  feel 
that  He  is  "the  God  of  all  comfort,"  t.  e.,  who  imparts  the  only 
true  and  perfect  comfort  in  every  instance  (Psalm  X46.  3,  5,  8 ; 
James,  5.  11).    4.  U8 — idiomatic  for  me  (i  Thessalonians,  3. 18). 

that  we  may . . .  comfbrt  them  which  are  in  any  tronbie—  Trant- 

late,  as  the  Greek  is  the  same  as  before,  "tribulation."  The 
apostle  lived,  not  to  himself,  but  to  the  church ;  so,  whatever 
graces  God  conferred  on  him  he  considered  granted  not  for  him- 
self alone,  but  that  he  might  have  the  greater  ability  to  help 
others.  [Calvin.]  So  participation  in  all  the  afflictions  of  man 
peculiarly  qualified  Jesus  to  be  man's  comforter  in  all  his  various 
aflSictions  (Isaiah,  50.  4-6;  Hebrews.  4.  15).  5.  SVlllBriligs  — 
standing  in  contrast  with  "salvation"  {^.  6);  as  "tribulation" 
(distress  of  mind),  with  comfort  or  "  consolation."    of  Chriot  — 
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ipi.  Colossians,  i.  24).  The  sufferings  endured,  whether  hf  Him- 
self or  by  his  church,  with  which  he  considers  Himself  identified 
(Matthew,  25.  40,  45 ;  Acts,  9.  4 ;  i  John,  4.  17-21).  Christ  calls 
His  people's  sufferings  His  own  suffering,  (i)  because  of  the 
sympathy  and  mystical  union  between  Him  and  us  (Romans, 
8. 17  ;  X  Corinthians,  4.  10);  (2)  they  are  borne  for  His  sake;  (3) 
they  tend  to  His  gloiy  (Ephesians,  4.  i ;  i  Peter,  4.  14,  16). 
abouad  in  us —  Greek,  "abound  unto  us."  The  order  of  the  Greek 
following  words  is  more  forcible  than  in  English  Version,  "  Even 
so  through  Christ  aboundeth  also  our  comfort."  The  sufferings 
(plural)  arc  many ;  but  the  consolation  (though  singular)  swallows 
up  them  all.  Comfort  preponderates  in  this  epistle,  above  that  in 
the  first  epistle,  as  now  by  the  effect  of  the  latter  most  of  the 
Corinthians  had  been  much  impressed.  6.  we  . .  .  afflicted  . .  . 
for  your  consolatioil-^  exemplifying  the  communion  of  saints. 
Their  hearts  were,  so  to  speak,  mirrors  reflecting  the  likenesses  of 
each  other  (Philippians,  2. 26, 27).  TBENGeL.]  Alike  the  afflictions 
and  the  consolations  of  the  apostle  tend,  as  in  him,  so  in  them, 
as  having  communion  with  him  to  their  consolation  (v,  4,  and 
ch.  4.  15).  The  Greek  for  "afflicted"  is  the  same  as  before,  and 
ought  to  be  translated,  "  Whether  we  be  in  tribulation^*    which  iS 

efltctttaf—  lit,,  worketh  effectually.    In  the  endnring,  4c.  —  1.  /., 

in  enabling  you  to  endure  "  the  same  sufferings  which  we  also  suP 
fer."  Here  follows,  in  the  oldest  MSSL  (not  as  Englisk  Version  in 
the  beginning  of  v.  7),  the  clause,  "  And  our  hope  is  steadfast  on 
your  behalf."  7.  SO  shall  ye  be  —  rather,  **  So  orir  ye."  He  means, 
there  is  a  community  of  consolation,  as  of  suffering,  between  me 
and  you.  8,  9.  Referring  to.  the  imminent  risk  of  life  which  he 
ran  in  Ephesus  (Acts,  19.  23,  &c),  when  the  whole  multitude  were 
wrought  up  to  fury  by  Demetrius,  on  the  plea  of  St  Paul  and  his 
associates  having  assailed  the  religion  of  Diana  of  Ephesus.  The 
words  (v.  9),  "  we  had  the  sentence  of  death  in  ourselves,"  mean, 
that  he  looked  upon  himself  as  a  man  condemned  to  die,  [Palby.] 
Alford  thinks  the  danger  at  Ephesus  was  comparatively  so  slight, 
that  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  reference  here, 
without  exposing  the  apostle  to  a  charge  of  cowardice,  very  unlike 
his  fearless  character :  hence,  he  supposes  St.  Paul  refers  to  some 
deadly  sickness  which  he  had  suffered  under  (v.  9, 10).  But  there 
is  little  doubt  that,  had  Paul  been  found  by  the  mob  in  the  excite- 
ment, he  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces ;  and  probably,  besides 
what  St.  Luke  in  Acts  records,  there  were  other  dangers  of  an 
equally  distressing  kind,  such  as  'Myings  in  wait  of  the  Jews" 
(Acts,  20.  19),  his  ceaseless  foes.  They,  doubtless,  had  incited  the 
multitude  at  Ephesus  (Acts,  19.  9^,  and  were  the  diief  of  the  '*  many 
adversaries  "  and  "  (wild)  beasts,  which  he  had  to  fight  with  there 
(i  Corinthians,  15.  32  ;  z6. 9).  His  weak  state  of  health  at  the  time 
combined  with  all  this  to  make  him  regard  himself  as  all  but  dead 
(ch.  II.  29 ;  12.  loV  What  makes  my  supposition  probable  is,  that 
the  very  cause  of  his  not  having  visited  Corinth  directly  as  he  had 
intended,  add  for  which  he  proceeds  to  apologize  (v,  15-23),  was, 
that  theremight  be  time  to  see  whether  the  evils  arising  there  not 
only  from  Greek,  but  from  yewish  disturbers  of  the  church  (ch. 
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II.  32),  would  be  checked  by  his  first  epistle :  their  not  being  fdllj 
so  was  what  entailed  on  him  the  need  of  writing  this  second  epistle. 
His  not  specifying  this  here  expressly  is  just  what  we  might  expect 
in  the  outset  of  this  letter ;  toward  the  close,  when  he  had  won 
their  favourable  hearing  by  a  kindly  and  firm  tone,  he  gives  a  more 
distinct  reference  to  Jewish  agitators  (ch.  ii.  23).    above  ttreagtb 

—  f.  /.,  ordinary,  natural  powers  of  endurance.  dMoaired^— as  iu 
as  human  help  or  hope  from  man  was  concerned.  But  in  re^>ect 
to  help  from  God  we  were  '*  not  in  despair'*  (ch.  4.  8).  9.  Birt — 
'*  Yea."  In  6od  which  raieeth  the  dead  — We  had  so  given  up  all 
thoughts  of  life,  that  our  only  hope  was  fixed  on  the  coming 
resurrection ;  so  in  i  Corinthians,  15.  32,  his  hope  of  the  resurrec- 
tion was  what  buoyed  him  up  in  contending  with  foes,  savage  as 
wild  beasts.  Here  he  touches  only  on  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection, taking  it  for  granted  that  its  truth  is  aamitted  by  the  Corin- 
thians, and  urging  its  bearing  on  their  practice.    10.  dokh  deliver 

—  The  oldest  MSS.  read,  **  will  deliver,"  t^'s.,  as  regards  immediaUly 
imminent  dangers.  **  In  whom  we  trust  that  he  will  also  (so  the 
Greek)  yet  deliver  us/'  refers  to  the  continuance  of  God's  delivering 

help  hereafter,    11.  helpina  toMther  by  prayer  for  as— rather, 

"  helping  together  on  our  behauf  by  your  supplication  .*"  the  words 
"for  us"  in  the  Greek  following  ** helping  together"  not  "prayer." 
that  for  the  ^ift,  &0. — ht,^  *'That  on  the  part  of  many  persons 
the  gift  (///.,  gift  of  grace  :  the  mercy)  bestowed  upon  us  by  means 
of  (f.  /.,  through  the  prayers  of)  many  may  be  offered  thanks 
for  (may  have  thanks  offered  for  it)  on  our  behalf."  12.  For  — 
Reason  why  he  may  confidently  look  for  their  prayers  for  him. 
oar  rejoicing  — 6^/v^^,  "our  glorying."  Not  that  he  glories 
in  the  testimony  of  his  conscience,  as  something  to  bocut  of; 
nay,  this  testimony  is  itself  the  thing  in  which  his  glorying 
consists.  In  simplicity  —  Most  of  the  oldest  MSS.  read,  "in 
holiness."  English  Version  reading  is  perhaps  a  gloss  from 
Ephesians,  6.  5.  [Alford.]  Some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  and  ver- 
sions, however,  support  it.  godly  sincerity — //'/.,  "sincerity  of 
God  ;  *^  I.  A,  sincerity  as  in  the  presence  of  God  (i  Corinthians,  5. 
8).  We  glory  in  this  in  spite  of  all  our  adversities.  Sincerity^  in 
Greeks  implies  the  non-admixture  of  any  foreign  element.  He  had 
no  sinister  or  selfish  aims  (as  some  insinuated)  in  failing  to  visit 
them  as  he  had  promised :  such  aims  belonged  to  his  adversaries, 
not  to  him  (ch.  2.  17).  "  Fleshly  wisdom"  suggests  tortuous  and 
insincere  courses  ;  but  the  "  grace  of  God,"  which  influenced  him 
by  God's  gift  (Romans,  12.  3 ;  15.  15),  suggests  holy  straight-for* 
wardness  and  sincere  faithfulness  to  promises  (v.  17-20),  even  as 
God  is  faithful  to  His  promises.  The  prudence  which  subserves 
selfish  interests,  or  emplo3rs  unchristian  means,  or  relies  on  human 
means  more  than  on  the  Divine  Spirit,  is  "  fleshly  wisdom."  in  the 
world  —  Even  in  relation  to  the  world  at  large,  which  is  full  of 
disingenuousness.  more  abundantly  to  you-ward — (ch.  2. 4).  His 
greater  love  to  them  would  lead  him  to  manifest,  especially  to 
them,  proofs  of  his  sincerity,  which  his  less  close  connection  with 
the  world  did  not  admit  of  his  exhibiting  toward  it.  13.  We  write 
none  other  things  (in  this  epistle)  than  what  ye  read  (in  my  former 
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epistle  [Bengel]  ;  present^  because  the  epistle  continued  still  to  be 
read  in  the  church  as  an  apostolic  rule).  Conybeare  and  How- 
son  think  Paul  had  been  suspected  of  writing  privately  to  some 
bidividuals.  in  the  church  in  a  different  strain  from  that  of  his 
public  letters ;  and  translate^ "  I  write  nothing  else  to  you  but  what 
ye  read  openly  (the  Greek  meaning,  *  ye  read  aloud^  vit.^  vhen  St. 
Paul's  epistles  were  publicly  read  in  the  congregation,  i  Thes- 
salonians,  5.  27) ;  yea,  and  what  you  acknowledge  invmrdly**  or 
acknowledoe  —  Greeks  "  or  even  acknowledge."  The  Greek  for 
'*read'*  and  for  *' acknowledge '*  are  words  kindred  in  sound  and 
root.  I  would  translate,  "  None  other  things  than  what  ye  know 
by  reading  (by  comparing  my  former  epistle  with  my  present 
epistle),  or  even  know  as  a  matter  of  fact"  (vig.f  the  consistency 
of  my  acts  with  my  words),  even  to  the  end  —  of  my  life.  Not 
excluding  reference  to  tie  day  of  the  Lord  (v.  14,  end ;  I  Corin- 
thians, 4.  5).  14.  In  part — In  contrast  to  "even  to  the  end  ;"  the 
testimony  0/  his  Hje  was  not  yet  completed.  [Theophyl.  and 
Bengel.]  Rather,  "  in  part,"  /.  e.,  some  of  you,  not  all.  [Grotius, 
Alford.J  (So  in  ch.  2.  5  ;  Romans,  11.  25.)  The  majority  at  Cor- 
inth had  shown  a  willing  compliance  with  St.  Paul's  directions 
in  the  first  epistle  ;  but  some  were  still  refractory.  Hence  arises 
the  difference  of  tone  in  diffbrent  parts  of  this  epistle  (see  Intro* 
duction),  your  rejoloing — your  subject  oi glorying  or  boast,  "Are  " 
(not  merely  shall  be)  implies  the  present  recognition  of  one  another 
as  a  subject  of  mutual  glorying;  that  glorying  being  about  to  be 
realized  in  its  fullness  **  in  the  day  (of  the  coming)  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  15.  in  this  OOnfldence  —  of  my  character  for  sincerity 
being  "acknowledged"  by  you  (r.  12-14).  was  minded— I  was 
intending,  before  —  "To  come  unto  you  before"  visiting  Mace- 
donia (where  he  now  was).  Cf.  Note,  i  Corinthians,  16.  5  ;  also, 
4.  18,  which,  combined  with  the  words  here,  implies,  that  the  in- 
sinuation of  some  of  Corinth,  that  he  would  not  come  at  all,  rested 
on  the  fact  of  his  having  thus  disappointed  them.  His  change  of  in- 
tention, and  ultimate  resolution  of  going  through  Macedonia  first, 
took  place  before  his  sending  Timothy  from  Ephesus  into  Mace-i 
donia,  and  therefore  (i  Corinthians,  4. 17)  before  his  writing  the  first 
epistle  (Cf.  Acts,  19.  21,  22  —  the  order  there  is  "Macedonia  and 
Achaia,"  not  Achaia,  Macedonia  —  20.  I,  2).  that  ye  might  have  a 
second  benefit  —  one  in  going  to,  the  other  in  returning  from, 
Macedonia.  The  "  benefit "  of  his  visits  consisted  in  the  gprace  and 
^iritual  gifts  which  he  was  the  means  of  impaning  (Romans,  i. 
II,  12).  16.  This- intention  of  visiting  them  on  the  ?tvr/ to  Mace- 
donia, as  well  as  after  having  passed  through  it,  must  have  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Corinthians  in  some  way  or  other — perhaps  In  the 
lost  epistle  (i  Corinthians,  4.  18  ;  5.  9).  The  sense  comes  out  more 
clearly  in  the  Greek  order,  "  By  you  to  pass  into  Macedonia,  and 
from  Macedonia  to  come  again  unto  you."  17.  1186  llglltness  — 
Was  I  guilty  of  leviy?  viz,,  by  promising  more  than  I  periformed. 

or . . .  according  to  (he  fleshi  that  with  me  there  should  be  yea 

yea...  nay  nay?  —  The  "or"  expresses  a  different  alternative: 
Did  I  act  with  levity,  or  (on  the  other  hand)  do  I  purpose  what  I 
purpose  like -worldly  (fleshly)  men,  so  that  my  "yea"  must  at  all 
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•costs  be  yea,  and  my  "  nay  "  nay  [Bengel,  Wine&,  Calvin]  (Mat- 
thew, 14.  7f  9)?    The  repetition  <tf  the  "yea"  and  "'nay"  haidly 
agrees  with  Alfo&d's  view,  **  What  I  purpose  do  I  purpose  accord- 
ing to  the  changeable  purposes  of  the  fleshly  (worldly)  man,  that 
there  may  be  with  me  the  yea  yea,  and  the  nay  nay  '*  (t.  ^.,  both  affir- 
mation ^d  negation  concerning  the  same  thing.    The  r^>etition 
will  thus  stand  for  the  single  yea  and  nay,  as  in  Matthew,  5.  37 ; 
lames,  5.  la.    But  the  latter  passage  implies  that  the  double  **  yea  ** 
here  is  not  equivalent  to  the  single  "  yea  :"  Bengel's  view,  there- 
fore, seems  preferable.    18.  He  aods  this  lest  thev  might  think  his 
DOCTRINE  was  changeable  like  his /ttr^s^s  (the  change  in  which  he 
admitted  in  v,  17,  while  denying  that  it  was  due  to  "  lightness," 
and  at  the  same  time  implying  that  not  to  have  charged,  where 
there  was  good  reason,  would  have  been  to  imitate  theJiesJkfy 
miftded  who  at  all  costs  obstinately  hold  to  their  purpose).    m% — 
GtreA,  "  fiauthful "  (i  Corinthians,  i.  9).    our  WOrd  —  the  docttint  we 
preach.    WM  ll0t-— The  oldest  MSS.  read  "  is  not."  yea  ftRd  say  — 
i.  /.,  inconsistent  with  itself.     19.  Proof  of  the  unchangeableness  d 
the  doctrine  from  the  unchangeableness  of  the  subject  of  it,  vim^ 
Jesus  Christ.    He  is  called  "  the  Son  of  God  "  to  show  the  impos- 
sibility of  change  in  One  who  is  co-equal  with  God  himself  (Cf.  x 
Samuel,  15.  29 ;  Malachi,  3. 6).    by  lie . . .  SUvaiitta  aad  TiMttheas 
—  The  Son  of  God,  though  preached  by  different  preachers,  was 
one  and  die  same,  unchangeable.     Silvanus  is  contracted  into  SUas 
(Acts,  15. 22  ;  Cf.  I  Peter,  5. 12).  in  hiM  waayea—  Greek,  ''ismadeyeai 
in  Him ;"  t.  ^.,  our  preaching  of  the  Son  of  God  is  confirmed  as  true 
in  Him  (»'.  r.,  through  Him  ;  through  the  miracles  wherewith  He  has 
confirmed  our  preaching)  [Grotius]  ;  or  rather,  by  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit  which  He  has  given,  v.  21,  22,  and  of  which  miracles 
were  only  one,  and  that  a  subordinate  manifestation.     20.  Rather, 
How  many  soever  be  the  promises  of  God,  in  Him  is  the  "  yea  " 
(**  faithfulness  to  His  word;  "  contrasted  with  the  "  yea  and  nav." 
y.  19,  f.  e.,  inconstancy  as  to  one's  word),    and  in  him  Aflien  — ^The  old- 
est MSS.  read,  "  Wherefore  through  Him  is  the  Amen  ;"  »'.<.,  in  Him 
is  faithfulness  ("yea"  to  His  word,  "wherefore  through  Him"  is 
the  immutable  verification  of  it  ("  Amen  ").    As  "  yea  "  is  His  joord^ 
so  "Amen"  is  His  oath^  which  makes  our  assurance  of  the  fulfill- 
ment doubly  sure.    Cf.  "  two  immutable  things  (viz,^  His  word  and 
His  oath)  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie  "  (Hebrews,  6. 
18 ;  Revelation,  3.  14).    The  whole  range  of  Old  Testament  and 
New  Testament  promises  are  secure  in  their  fulfillment  for  us  in 
Christ,     anto  the  glory  of  God  by  ua  —  Greek,  "Tor  glory  unto  God 
by  us"  (Cf.  ch.  4.  15).  i.^.,  by  our  ministerial  labours ;  by  us  His 
promises  and   His  unchangeable  faithfulness  to  them,  are  pro- 
claimed.    CoNYBEARE  takcs  the  "  Amen  "  to  be  the  Amen  at  the 
close  of  thanksgiving ;  but  then  "  by  us "  would  have  to  mean 
what  it  cannot  mean  here,  "  by  us  and  you"    21.  atabUabath  US . .  • 
In   Chriat — t./.,  in  the  faith  of  Christ  —  in  believing  in  Christ, 
anainted    na  — As    "Christ"    is    the    "Anointed"    (which    His 
name    means),   so    "  He   hath   anointed   (Greek  chtisas)  us,  alike 
ministers  and  believing  people,  with  the  spirit "  (r.  22 ;  x  John,  2. 
ao,  27).     Hence  we  become  "  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ "  (ch.  a.  15). 
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23.  leatod — A  seaJ\%  a  token  assuring  the  possession  of  property 
to  one ;  **  sealed  **  here  answers  to  '*  stablisheth  us  "  (v.  21 ;  i  Corin- 
thians, o.  2).  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit— f./.,  the  Spirit  as  the 
earnest  (1.  ^.,  money  given  by  a  purchaser  as  a  pledge  for  the  full 
pavment  of  the  sum  promised).  The  Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  the 
believer  now  as  a  first  installment  to  assure  him  his  full  inheritance 
as  a  son  of  God  shall  be  his  hereafter  (Ephesians,  1. 13,  14).  ** Staled 
with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheri- 
tance until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  possession  "  (Romans, 
8.  23).  The  Spirit  is  the  pledge  of  the  fulfillment  of  *'  all  the  prom- 
ises"  {v.  ao).  23.  Moreover  I —  Greek,  "  But  /  (for  my  part),"  in 
contrast  to  God  who  hath  assured  us  of  His  promises  being  here- 
after fulfilled  certainly  (v,  20-22).  oall  God  —  the  all-knowinff  one^ 
who  avenges  willful  unfaithfulness  to  promises,  for  a  reooro  upon 
niy  SOni  — As  a  witness  as  to  the  secret  purposes  of  my  soul,  and 
a  vritness  against  it,  if  I  lie  (Malachi,  3.  5).  to  spare  yo«  —  in  order 
not  to  come  in  a  rebuking  spirit,  as  I  should  have  had  to  come  to 
you,  if  I  had  come  then,  I  oane  not  as  yet —  Greeks  no  longer;  i.  e,^ 
I  gave  up  my  purpose  of  then  visiting  Corinth.  He  wished  to  give 
them  time  for  repentance,  that  he  might  not  have  to  use  severity 
toward  them.  Hence  he  sent  Titus  before  him.  Cf.  ch.  10. 10, 11, 
which  shows  that  his  detractors  represented  him  as  threatening 
what  he  had  not  courage  to  perform  (i  Corinthians,  4.  18,  19).  24. 
Not  for  that  —  1.  e..  Not  that.  '*  Faith"  is  here  emphatic.  He  had 
*'  dominion  '*  or  a  right  to  control  them  in  matters  of  discipline,^  but 
in  matters  of  *^  faith "  he  was  only  a  "fellow-helper  of  their  joy " 
{vi*.,  in  believing,  Romans,  15.  13  ;  Philippians,  I.  25).  The  Greek 
is,  "  Not  that  we  lord  it  over  your  faith."  This  he  adds  to  soften 
the  magisterial  tone  of  v.  23.  His  desire  is  to  cause  them  not 
sorrow  (ch.  2.  I,  2)  but  "Jcy"  The  Grtek  for  "helpers"  implies  a 
mutual  leaning  one  on  the  other,  like  the  mutually  supporting' 
buttresses  of  a  sacred  building.  "By  faith  (Romans,  11.  20)  ye 
stand,*'  therefore  it  is  that  I  bestow  such  pains  in  "helping"  your 
faith,  which  is  the  source  of  all  true  "joy"  (Romans,  15.  13).  I 
want  nothing  more,  not  to  lord  it  07/er  your  faith. 


CHAPTERJ*. 

1-17.  Reason  why  he  had  not  Visited  Them  on  his  way  to 
Macedonia:  The  Incestuous  Person  ought  now  to  be  For- 
given: His  Anxiety  to  hear  Tidings  of  their  State  from 
Titus,  and  his  Joy  when  at  last  the  Good  News  Reached  him. 
I.  with  myself —  in  contrast  to  "  you  "  (ch.  x.  23).  The  same  antith- 
esis between  St  Paul  and  them  appears  in  v,  2.  not  COme  again . . . 
in  heaviness  —  **  sorrow ;"  implying  that  he  had  already  paid  them 
one  visit  in  sorrow  since  his  coming  for  the  first  time  to  Corinth. 
At  that  visit  he  had  warned  them  "he  would  not  spare  if  he  should 
come  again  "  (Notes,  ch.  13.  2  ;  Cf.  ch.  12. 14 :  13.  i).  See  Introduce 
tion  to  3ie  first  epistle.  The  "  in  heaviness  "implies  mutual  pain ; 
they  grieving  him,  and  he  them.  Cf.  v,  2,  "  I  make  you  sorry,"  and 
V.  5,  '*  If  any  have  caused  grief  (sorrow)."    In  this  verse  he  a^* 
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counts  for  having  postponed  his  visit,  following  op  cfa.  i.  ^ 
a.  For —  Proof  that  he  shrinks  from  causing  them  sorrow  (**  heavi- 
ness ").  if  I  —  The  "  I "  is  emphatic.  Some  detractor  maj  say 
tiuLt  this  (v.  z)  is  not  my  reason  for  not  coming  as  I  proposed ; 
since  I  showed  no  scruple  in  causing  "  heaviness  "  or  sorrow  in  my 
epistle  (the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians).  But  I  answer.  If  / 
be  the  one  to  cause  you  sorrow,  it  is  not  that  I  have  any  pleasure 
in  doing  so.  Nay,  my  object  was  that  he  "  who  was  made  sorry 
by  me  "  (t«s.,  the  Corinthians  in  general,  v.  3  ;  but  with  tacit  refer- 
ence to  the  incestuous  person  in  partieuiar)  should  repent,  and  so 
"  make  me  glad,"  as  has  actually  taken  place :  *'  for  .  . .  who  is  be 
then  that  ? "  &c.  3.  I  wrote  this  sane  unto  you — vts.,  that  I  would 
not  come  to  you  then  (v.  iX  as,  if  I  were  to  come  then,  it  would 
have  to  be  **  in  heaviness  "  (causing  sorrow  both  to  him  and  them, 
owing  to  their  impenitent  state).  He  refers  to  the  first  epistle  (CL 
z  Corinthians,  z6.  7  ;  Cf.  4.  zg,  2Z  ;  5.  2-7,  Z3).  Sorrow  from  tkOM  Of 
whom  I  ought  to  have  Joy— t.  ^.,  sorrow  from  their  impenitence, 
when  he  ought  on  the  contrary,  to  have  joy  from  their  penitent 
obedience.  The  latter  happy  effect  was  produced  by  his  first  epistle, 
whereas  the  former  would  have  been  the  result,  had  he  then  visited 
them  as  he  had  originally  proposed.  Having  OOnfldonoO . . .  that  my 
Joy  is  the  Joy  of  you  all  —  trusting  that  you,  too,  would  feel  that  there 
was  sufficient  reason  for  the  postponement,  if  it  interfered  with 
our  mutual  joy.  [Alfoio).]  The  communion  of  saints,  fae 
feels  confident  in  them  "all"  (his  charity  overlooking,  for 
the  moment,  the  small  section  of  his  detractors  at  Corinth,  z  Co- 
rinthians, 13.  7),  will  make  his  joy  (v.  2)  their  joy.  4.  So  far  from  my 
change  of  purpose  being  due  to  "  lightness  (ch.  z.  Z7),  I  wrote  my 
letter  to  you  (z/.  3)  "  out  of  much  aflliction  {Greek,  *  trouble*)  and 
anguish  of  heart,  and  with  many  tears."  not  that  ye  obOUM  be 
grieved  —  Translate,  "  be  made  sorry,"  to  accord  with  the  transla- 
tion, V,  2.  My  ultimate  and  main  object  was,  "  not  that  ye  might 
be  made  sorry,"  but  that  through  sorrow  you  might  be  led  to  repent- 
ance, and  so  to  joy,  redounding  both  to  you  and  me  (v.  2,  3).  I 
made  you  sorry  before  going  to  you,  that  when  I  went  it  might  not 
be  necessary.    He  is  easily  made  sorry,  who  is  admonished  by  a 

friend  himself  weeping.    [Bengel].    that  ye  might  know  the  love 

— of  which  it  is  a  proof  Jo  rebuke  sins  openly  and  in  season 
[EsTius]  (Psalm  Z4Z.  5  ;  Proverbs,  27.  6).  "Love"  is  the  source 
from  which  sincere  reproof  springs :  that  the  Corinthians  might 
ultimately  recognize  this  as  his  motive,  was  the  apostle's  aim. 

whieh  I  nave  more  abundantly  unto  you  ^  who  have  been  par- 
ticularly committed  to  me  by  God  (Acts,  z8.  zo ;  z  Corinthians,  4. 
15  ;  9-  2).  5.  grief. . .  grieved-—  Translate  as  before  "sorrow . . .  made 
sorry."  The  "  any  "  is  a  delicate  way  of  referring  to  the  incestuous 
person,  not . . .  me,  but  in  part  —  he  has  grieved  me  only  in  part 
(Cf.  ch.  z.  Z4 ;  Romans,  zz.  25),  t.  e„  Icunnot  the  sole  party  amieved  ; 
most  of  you,  also,  were  aggrieved,  that  I  may  not  overonargo  ~ 
that  I  may  not  unduly  lay  the  weight  of  the  charge  on  you  all, 
which  I  should  do,  if  I  made  m3rself  to  be  the  sole  party  aggrieved. 
Alford  punctuates,  "He  hath  not  made  sorry  me,  but  in  part 
(that  I  press  not  too  heavily,  vi%.,  on  him)  you  alL"  Thus  "you  all  * 
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is  in  contrast  to  "  me ;"  and  '*  in  parC*  is  explained  in  the  paren- 
thetical clause.  6.  Suflloient— without  increasing  it,  which  would 
only  drive  him  to  despair  (v.  7),  whereas  the  object  of  the  punish- 
ment was,  "  that  (his)  spirit  might  be  saved  "  in  the  last  tiay.  ta 
such  a  man  —  a  milder  designation  of  the  offender  than  if  he  had 
been  named.  [MEYER.]  Rather,  it  expresses  estrangement  from 
such  a  one  who  had  caused  such  grief  to  the  church,  and  scandal  to 
religion  (Acts,  22.  22  ;  i  Corinthians,  5.  5).  thi8  punishment—  His 
being  *'  delivered  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh :"  not 
only  excommunication,  but  bodily  disease  (Noies^  i  Corinthians, 
5.  4,  5).  Inilloted  of  many— rather,  "by  the  majority"*  (the  more 
part  of  you).  Not  by  an  individual  priest,  as  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  nor  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  alone,  but  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  church.  7.  with  OVermuoh  aorrow  —  Greek,  "  with  HIS  over- 
much sorrow.*'  8.  eonflrm  your  lovo  toward  him  —  by  giving  effect 

in  act,  and  showing  in  deeds  your  love,  t/fs.,  by  restoring  him  to 
your  fellowship,  and  praying  for  his  recovering  from  the  sickness 
penally  Inflicted  on  him.  9.  For — Additional  reason  why  they 
should  restore  the  offender,  viz.,  as  a  "  proof*  of  their  obedience 
"  in  all  things  ;*'  now  in  love,  as  previously  in  punishinp  {v.  6),  at 
the  apostle's  desire.  Besides  his  other  reasons  for  deferring  his 
visit,  he  had  the  further  view,  though,  perhaps,  unperceived  by 
them,  of  making  an  experiment  of  their  fidelity.  This  accounts 
for  his  deferring  to  give,  in  his  first  epistle,  the  reason  for  his 
change  of  plan  (resolved  on  before  writing  it).  The  full  discovery 
of  his  motive  comes  naturally  from  him  now,  in  the  second  epistle, 
after  he  had  seen  the  success  of  his  measures,  but  would  not  have 
been  a  seasonable  communication  before.  All  this  accords  with 
reality,  and  is  as  remote  as  possible  from  imposture.  [Paley'? 
None  Pautime.]  The  interchange  of  feeling  is  marked  \v,  4),  "I 
wrote  . . .  that  ye  might  know  the  love,"  &c. :  here,  "  I  did  write, 
that  /might  know  the  proof  of  you^  10.  Another  encouragement 
to  their  taking  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  restoring  the 
o£fender.  They  may  be  assured  of  Paul's  apostolic  sanction  to 
their  doing  so.    fbr  if  I  forgave  any  thing,  to  whom  I  forgave  it— 

The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  For  even  what  I  have  forgiven,  if  I  have 
forgiven  any  thing."  for  VOUr  Sakos  forgave  i  K-*He  uses  the 
past  tense,  as  of  a  thing  suready  determined  on :  as  in  i  Corinthi- 
ans, 5.  3,  *'  I  have  judged  already  "  or.  as  speaking  generally  of 
forgiveness  granted,  or  to  be  granted.  It  is  for  your  sakes  I  nave 
forgiven,  and  do  forgive,  that  the  church  (of  which  you  are  con- 
stituent members)  may  suffer  no  hurt  by  the  loss  of  a  soul,  and 
that  ye  may  learn  leniency  as  well  as  faithfulness,  in  the  person 
of  Christ  —  representing  Christ,  and  acting  by  his  authority: 
answering  to  i  Corinthians,  5.  4,  **  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  •  •  •  my  spirit,  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."' 
11.  Lity  "That  we  may  have  no  advantage  sained  over  us  bv 
Satan,"  t/is.,  by  letting  one  of  our  members  be  lost  to  us  through 
despair,  we  ourselves  furnishing  Satan  with  the  weapon,  by  our 
repulsive  harshness  to  one  now  penitent.  The  loss  of  a  single 
sinner  is  a  common  loss:  therefore,  in  v,  10,  he  said,  "for  your 
sakes."    St.  Paul  had  " delivered "  the  offender  "to  Satan  for  the 
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destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  Spirit  might  be  saved**  (t  Coiia- 
thianSy  $.  5).  Satan  sought  to  destroy  the  spirit  also :  to  let  him  do 
so,  would  be  to  give  him  an  advantage,  and  let  him  avemack  us. 
not  ignorant  of  hio  devioeo — "  Ignorant  ^  and  "  devices  "  are  words 
akin  m  sound  and  root  in  Greek :  we  are  not  without  knowledge  of 
his  knowing  schemes.  12.  St.  Paul  expected  to  meet  Titus  at 
Troas,  to  receive  the  tidings  as  to  the  effect  of  his  first  epistle  on 
the  Corinthian  church ;  but,  disappointed  in  his  expectation  there^ 
he  passed  on  to  Macedonia,  where  he  met  him  at  last  (ch.  7. 5, 6,  7). 
The  history  (Acts)  does  not  record  his  passing  through  Troas,  in 
going  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia ;  but  it  does  in  coming //pm  that 
country  (Acts,  20.  6) ;  also,  that  he  had  disciples  there  (Acts,  20.  7), 
which  accords  with  the  epistle  (ch.  2.  12,  "  a  door  was  opened  unto 
me  of  the  Lord  ").  An  undesigned  coincidence  marking  genuine- 
ness. [Palev's  Horce  Paulime^  Doubtless,  St.  Paul  had  fixed  a 
time  with  Titus  to  meet  him  at  Troas ;  and  had  desired  him,  if 
detained  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  be  at  Troas  at  that  time,  to  proceed 
at  once  to  Macedonia  to  Philippi,  the  next  station  on  his  own 
journey.  Hence,  though  a  wide  door  of  Christian  usefulness 
opened  to  him  at  Troas,  his  eagerness  to  hear  from  Titus  the 
tidings  from  Corinth,  led  him  not  to  stay  longer  there  when  the 
time  fixed  was  past,  but  he  hastened  on  to  Macedonia  to  meet  him 
there.  [Birks.j  \Qpre<uh  —  /rV.,  "/?r  the  gospel."  He  had  been 
at  Troas  before,  but  the  vision  of  a  man  from  Macedonia  inviting 
him  to  come  over  prevented  his  remaining  there  (Acts,  16.  8-ia). 
On  his  return  to  Asia,  after  the  longer  visit  mentioned  here,  he 
stayed  seven  days  (Acts,  20.  6).  and  —  u  ^.,  though  Paul  would, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  gladly  stayed  in  Troas.  door 
.  .  .  opened  .  . .  of  the  Lord —  Greeks  in  the  Lord,  I.  ^.,  in  His  work, 
and  by  His  gracious  Providence.  13.  nO  rost  in  my  spirit  — 
rather,  "  no  rest  for  my  spirit "  (Genesis,  8. 9).  As  here  his  "  spirit " 
had  no  rest;  so  in  ch.  7.  5,  his  *' flesh."  His  "spirit"  under  the 
Holy  Spirit,  hence,  concluded  that  it  was  not  necessazy  to  avail 
himself  of  the  "  door"  of  usefulness  at  Troas  any  longer,  taklnf 
...leave  of  them  —  the  disciples  at  Troas.  14.  Now  — C^nsfJ, 
"  But."  Though  we  left  Troas  disappointed  in  not  meeting  Titus 
there,  and  in  having  to  leave  so  soon  so  wide  a  door,  "  thanks  be 
unto  God,"  we  were  triumphantly  blessed  in  both  the  good  news 
of  you  from  Titus,  and  in  the  victories  of  the  gospel,  everywhere 
in  our  progress.  The  cause  of  triumph  cannot  be  restricted  (as 
Alford  explains)  to  the  former;  for  "always,"  and  **in  every 
place,"  shows  that  the  latter  also  is  intended,  oaueetb  U8  to  tri- 
umph—  The  Greek  is  rather,  as  in  Colossians,  2. 15,  "  triumphs  over 
us ;"  "  leadeth  us  in  triumph."  St.  Paul  regarded  himself  as  a  sig- 
nal trophy  of  God*s  victorious  power  in  Christ.  His  Almighty  con- 
queror was  leading  him  about,  through  all  the  cities  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  world,  as  an  illustrious  example  of  His  power  at  once 
to  subdue  and  to  save.  The  foe  of  Christ  was  now  the  servant  of 
Christ.  As  to  be  led  in  triumph  by  man  is  the  most  miserable,  so 
to  be  led  in  triumph  by  God  is  the  most  glorious  lot  that  can 
befall  any.   [^Trench.]   Our  only  true  triumphs  are  God's  triumphs 

Qver  us.    His  defeats  of  us  are  our  only  true  victories.    [Alford.] 
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The  image  is  taken  from  the  triumphal  procession  of  a  rictorious 
general.  The  addiHona/  idea  is  perhaps  included,  which  distin- 
guishes God's  triumphs  from  that  of  a  human  general,  that  the 
captive  is  brought  into  wiUing  obedience  (ch.  lo.  5)  to  Christ,  and 
so  joins  in  the  triumph  :  God  "  leads  him  in  triumph  "  as  one  not 
merely  triumphed  over^  but  also  ai  one  triumphing  over  God's  foes 
with  God  (which  last  will  apply  to  the  apostle's  triumphant  mis- 
sionary progress  under  the  leading  of  God).  So  Bengel  :  "  IVho 
shows  us  in  triumph,  not  (merely)  as  conquered,  but  as  the  ministers 
of  His  victory,  but  the  open  'showing'  of  the  victory  is  marked  ; 
for  there  follows,  Who  maketh  mamfest'*  •avoiir — retaining  the 
image  of  a  triumph.  As  the  approach  of  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession was  made  known  by  the  odour  of  incense  scattered  far 
and  wide  by  the  incense-bearers  in  the  train,  so  God  "makes 
manifest  by  us "  (his  now  at  once  triumphed  over  and  triumph- 
ing captives,  Cf.  Luke,  5.  10,  *'  Catch,"  lit.,  "  Take  captive  so  as  to 
preserve  alive :")  the  sweet  savour  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  the 
triumphant  conqueror  (Colossians,  2.  15),  every  where.  As  the 
triumph  strikes  the  eyes,  so  the  savour  the  nostrils;  thus  every 
sense  feels  the  power  of  Christ's  gospel.  This  mani/estatum  (a 
word  often  recurring  in  his  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  Cf.  i  Corin- 
thians, 4.  5)  refutes  the  Corinthian  suspicions  of  his  dishonestly^  by 
reserve,  hiding  any  thing  from  them  (v.  17 ;  ch.  4.  2).  15.  The 
order  is  in  Greek,  "  For  (it  is)  of  Christ  (that)  we  are  a  sweet  savour 
unto  God:"  thus,  the  "for**  justifies  his  previous  words  (v,  14), 
"the  savour  of  His  (Christ's)  knowledge."  We  not  only  scatter 
the  savour,  but  "  we  are  the  sweet  savour  "  itself  (Song  of  Solomon, 
I.  3 ;  Cf.  John,  i.  14,  16  ;  Ephesians,  5.  2 ;  i  John,  2.  27).  in  them 
that  are  saved  —  rather,  "  that  are  iejng  saved  . . .  that  are  perish- 
ing" (Note,  I  Corinthians,  i.  18).  As  the  light,  though  it  blinds  in 
darkness  the  weak,  is  for  all  that  still  light ;  and  honey,  though  it 
taste  bitter  to  the  sick,  is  in  itself  still  sweet ;  so  the  gospel  is  still 
of  a  sweet  savour,  though  many  perish  through  unbelief  [Chbys- 
OSTOM  Homilies,  5.  467]  (ch.  4.  3,  4,  6).  As  some  of  the  conquered 
foes  led  in  triumph  wer£  put  to  death  when  the  procession  reached 
the  Capitol,  and  to  them  the  smell  of  the  incense  was  the  "savour 
of  death  unto  death,"  while  to  those  saved  alive,  it  was  the  "  savour 
of  life ;"  so  the  gospel  was  to  the  different  classes  respectively. 
in  them — in  the  case  of  them.  "Those  being  saved "  (ch.  3.  i,  to 
4.  2) :  "  Those  that  are  peri  jhing  "  (ch.  4.  3-5).  16.  aavonr  of  death 
unto  death  ...  of  life  unto  life  — a»  odour  arising  out  of  death  (a 
mere  announcement  of  a  dead  Christ,  and  a  virtually  lifeless  gos- 
pel, in  which  light  unbelievers  regard  the  gospel  message),  ending 
(as  the  just  and  natural  consequence)  in  death  (to  the  unbeliever) ; 
(but  to  the  believer)  an  odour  arising  out  0/  life  (i.  e.,  the  announce- 
ment of  a  risen  and  living  Saviour),  ending  in  life  (to  the  believer) 
(Matthew,  21.  44  ;  Luke,  2.  34  ;  John,  9.  39).  wfco  is  SOfloient  fOT 
these  things?  —  Ws.,  for  diffusing  aright  everywhere  the  savour 
of  Christ,  so  diverse  in  its  effects  on  believers  and  unbelievers. 
He  here  prepares  the  way  for  one  purpose  of  his  epistle,  vit.,  to 
vindicate  his  apostolic  mission  from  its  detractors  at  Corinth,  who 

denied  his  sufficiency.    The  Greek  order  puts  prominently  foremost 
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ihe  momentous  and  difficult  (ask  atsigned  (o  him,  "  Foi  these 
ihingB,  who  is  sufficient? "  He  aoswers  his  own  question  (ch.  3. 5), 
"  Nol  ihal  we  are  ittffiditti  of  ourselves.  &c.,  but  out  suffiUeney  is 
of  God,  who  hath  made  us  able  (Grttk,  '  sufficient ')  mioistcrs,"  4c. 
17-  not  H  nany  — (ch.  ti.  iB;  Philippians,  3.  31).  Rather."/^ 
manj,"  vix.,  tht  false  teachers  of  whom  he  treats  (chs.  lo-n,  espe- 
cially ch.  II.  13;  I  Thessalonians.  2.  3).  which  COrTB|rt  — Cm-A 
"  adulterating,  as  hucksters  do  wine  for  gain  "  (ch.  4.  I ;  Isaiah,  i. 
32  ;  3  Peler,  a.  3,  "  Make  tHerckandise  of  you  ").  aa  (rf  SilCCrHy . . . 
U  of  God  —  as  one  speaking  from  (out  of)  sincerity,  as  from  (i.*, 
\>y  rhe  command  of,  and  so  in  dependence  on)  God.  la  Cbrllt  — 
as  united  to  Him  in  living  membership,  and  doing  His  work  (Cf. 
c*h.  13.  19).  The  vihoU  gospel  must  be  delivered  such  as  it  is, 
without  concession  to  men's  corruptions,  and  without  selftsh  aims, 
if  it  1 1 10  be  blessed  with  success  (Acts.  >o.  27). 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  sole  Commendation  he  neei>s  to   pkovb  God's 
ON  OF  HIS  Ministry  he  has  in  his  Corinthian  Converts: 
His  MiNisntv   excels  the  Mosaic,  as  the   Gospel  of  Life 
and  Liberty  excels  the  Law  of  Cdnpeunation.     i.  Are  we 
beginning  again   to   recommend   ourselves  (ch.   5.   13)  (as  some 
of  them  might  say  he  had  done  in  his  first  epistle  ;  or,  a  reproof 
(o  "some"  who  had  btgun  doing  so)?     DOnnOndatioa  —  recom- 
mendation  (Cf.  ch.  10. 18).     The  "some  "refers  to  particular  persons 
irf  the  "many"  (ch.  2.  17)  teachers  who  opposed  him.  and  who 
came  to   Corinth   with    lellers  of   recommendation    liom    other 
churches ;  and  when  leaving  that  citr  obtained  similar  letters  from 
the  Corinthians  to  other  chuiches.    The  13th  canon  of  the  council 
of  Chalcedon  (451  A,  D.)  ordained  that  "clergymen  coming  to  a  city 
where  they  were  unknown,  should  not  be  allowed  to  officiate  with- 
out letters  commendatory  from  their  own  bishop."     The  historj' 
lActs.  18.  ii\  confirms  the  existence  of  the  custom  here  alluded  to 
d  to  pass  into  Achaia 
horting  the  disciples 
lefore  the  episde,  and 
Paul  refers,  as  man; 
'.  ApoUos  (i  Corinthi- 
ion.  la  our  heart*— 

"  known  of  all  men" 
and  which  is  wrillen 
,  and  is  borne  about 
n  (i  Corinthians,  9.  il. 
nd  sense  (so  ch.  I.ljf- 

knowledge :  then  je 
;  my  doctrine  in  your 
own."  then  the  epistle 

14.  35).  There  is  no 
isistfjit  Christian  life. 


G<^'s  Sanctum  of       2  CORINTHIANS  III.        Ifis  MinUtry,  iSv. 

The  eye  of  the  world  takes  in  more  than  the  ear.  Christians'  livei 
are  the  only  religious  books  the  world  reads.  Ignatius  {fld  Ephc'^ 
suMf  ch.  lo.)  writes,  **  Give  unbelievers  the  chance  of  believing 
through  you.  Consider  yourselves  employed  by  God  ;  your  lives 
the  form  of  language  in  which  He  addresses  them.  Be  mild  when 
they  are  angry,  humble  when  they  are  haughty ;  to  their  blasphemy 
oppose  prayer  without  ceasing ;  to  their  inconstancy,  a  steadfast 
adherence  to  your  faith."  3.  declared — ^The  letter  is  written  so 
legibly  that  it  can  be  **  read  by  all  men  "  {v,  2).  Translate^  "  Being 
manifestly  shown  to  be  an  epistle  of  Christ :"  a  letter  coming  mani- 
festly from  Christ,  and  **  ministered  by  us,'*  1.  ^.,  carried  about  and 
presented  by  us  as  its  (ministering)  bearers  to  those  (the  world)  for 
whom  it  is  intended :  Christ  is  the  Writer  and  the  Recommender, 
ye  are  the  letter  recommending  us.  written  not  with  Ink,  but  wKh 
the  Spirit  of  the  living  God— St.  Paul  was  the  ministering  pen 
or  other  instrument  of  writing  as  well  as  the  ministering  bearer 
and  presenter  of  the  letter.  "Not  with  ink"  stands  in  con« 
trast  to  the  letters  of  commendation  which  "some'*  at  Corinth 
(v.  i)  used.  "  Ink "  is  also  used  here  to  include  all  outward 
materials  for  writing,  such  as  the  Sinaitic  tables  of  stone  were. 
These,  however,  were  not  written  with  ink,  but  "graven"  by  "the 
finger  of  God "  (Exodus,  31.  18 ;  32.  16).  Christ's  epistle  (his 
believing  members  converted  by  St.  Paul)  is  better  still ;  it  is 
written  not  merely  with  the  finger  but  with  the  "  Spirit  of  the 
living  God/*  it  is  not  the  ''ministration  of  death**  as  the  law,  but 
of  the  "living  Spirit"  that  "giveth  life  "(v.  6-8).  notin  —  not^w 
tables  (tablets)  of  stone  sis  the  ten  commandments  were  written 

(v,  7).    in  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart— All  the  best  MSS.  read, 

"On  (your)  hearts  (which  are)  tables  of  flesh."  Once  your  hearts 
were  spiritually  what  the  tables  of  the  law  were  physically,  tables 
of  stone,  but  God  has  "  taken  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your 
flesh  and  given  you  a  heart  of  flesh  '*  (fleshy  not  fleshly ^  i,  e.,  carnal  ; 
hence  it  is  written,  "out  of  jonr  flesh  "  1./.,  jour  carnal nsdure), 
(Ezekiel,  11.  19 ;  36.  26).  (Cf.  v.  2),  "As  ye  are  our  epistle  written 
in  our  hearts,"  so  Christ  has,  in  the  first  instance,  made  you  "  His 
epistle  written  with  the  Spirit  in  (on)  your  hearts."  I  bear  on  my 
heart,  as  a  testimony  to  all  men,  that  which  Christ  has  by  His 
Spirit  written  in  your  heart  [Alford]  (Cf.  Proverbs,  3.  3 ;  7.  3 ; 
Jeremiah,  31.  31-34).  This  passage  is  quoted  by  Palky  (jfora 
Paulina)  as  illustrating  one  peculiarity  of  St.  Paul's  style,  Ws.,  his 
going  off  at  a  word  into  a  parenthetic  reflection  ;  here  it  is  on  the  word 
"epistle."  So  "savour,^'  ch.  2.  14-17.  4.  knti-^ Greek,  *' Butr 
"  Such  confidence,  however  (z/j>.,  of  our  *  sufficiency,'  v.  5,  6 ; 
ch.  2.  16  [to  which  he  reverts  after  the  parenthesis],  as  ministers 
of  the  New  Testament,  '  not  fainting,'  ch.  4.  i),  we  have  through 
Christ  (not  through  ourselves,  Cf.  v.  18)  toward  God "  (».  ^.,  in 
our  relation  to  God  and  His  work,  the  ministry  committed  by  Him 
to  us  for  which  we  must  render  an  account  to  Him).  Confidence 
toward  God  is  solid  and  real,  as  looking  to  Him  for  the  strength 
needed  now  and  also  for  the  reward  of  grace  to  be  given  hereafter. 
(Cf.  Acts,  24.  15),  "Hope  toward  God."  Human  confidence  is 
unreal  in  that  it  looks  to  man  for  its  help  and  its  reward.    5.  The 
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Greek  is  '*  Not  that  w€  are  (even  yet  after  so  long  experience  as 
ministers)  sufi&cient  to  think  any  thing  of  ourselves  as  (coming) 
FROM  ourselves ;  but  our  sufficiency  is  derived  from  God." 
** Ffvm**  more  definitely  refers  to  the  source  out  of  which 
a  thing  comes;  "of*  is  more  general.  "To  think/'  Creeks 
to  "  reason  out "  or  "  devise  ;'*  to  attain  to  sound  preaching  by  our 
reasonings.  [Theodoret.]  The  "we**  refers  here  to  imnisiers 
(2  Peter,  i.  31).  any  thing  —  even  the  least.  We  cannot  expect 
too  little  from  man  or  too  much  from  God.  6.  able  —  rather,  as 
the  Greek  is  the  same,  corresponding  to  v.  5,  translate^  **  sufficient  as 
ministers  "  (Ephesians,  3. 7  ;  Colossians,  i.  23).  the  new  testament 
— -  "  the  new  ctn/enant "  as  contrasted  with  the  OZt/Testament  or  cove- 
nant (i  Corinthians,  11.  25;  Galatians,  4.  24).  He  reverts  here 
again  to  the  contrast  between  the  law  on  "  tables  of  stone,"  and  that 
"  written  by  the  Spirit  on  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart "  (v.  3).  not 
ef  the  letter  —  joined  with  "  ministers  ;*'  ministers  not  of  tke  mere 
literal  precept,  in  which  the  old  law,  as  then  understood,  consisted  ; 
"  but  of  the  Spirit,"  t.  /.,  the  spiritual  holiness  which  lay  under  the 
old  law,  and  which  the  new  covenant  brings  to  light  (Matthew,  5. 
17-48)  with  new  motives  added,  and  a  new  power  of  obedience  im- 
parted, viz,,  the  Holy  Spirit  (Romans,  7.  6).  Even  in  writing  tke 
letter  of  the  New  Testament,  St  Paul  and  the  other  sacred  writers 
were  ministers  not  0/  the  letter,  but  of  the  Spirit,  No  piety  of  spirit 
could  exempt  a  man  from  the  yoke  of  the  letter  of  each  legal  ordi- 
nance under  the  Old  Testament ;  for  God  had  appointed  this  as 
the  way  in  which  he  chose  a  devout  Jew  to  express  his  state  of 
mind  toward  God.  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the 
spirit  of  our  outward  observances  every  thing,  and  the  letter  a 
secondary  consideration  (John,  4,  24).  Still  the  moral  law  of  the 
ten  commandments,  being  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  is  as  obli- 
gatory now  as  ever ;  but  put  more  on  the  gospel  spirit  of  "  love," 
than  on  the  letter  of  a  servile  obedience,  and  in  a  deeper  and  fuller 
spiritualitv  (Matthew,  5.  17-48 ;  Romans,  13.  9).  No  literal  pre- 
cepts could  fully  comprehend  the  wide  range  of  holiness  which 
LOVE,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  under  the  gospel,  suggests  to 
the  believer's  heart  instinctively  from  the  word  understood  in  its 
deep  spirituality,  letter  killetn — by  bringing  home  the  knowl- 
edge of  guilt  and  its  punishment,  death;  v,  7,  "ministration  of 
death"  (Romans,  7.  9).  spirit  giveth  Iffe  — The  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel when  brought  home  to  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  gives  new 
spiritual  life  to  a  man  (Romans,  6.  4,  11).  This  "spirit  of  life"  is 
for  us  in  Christ  Jesus  (Romans,  8.  2,  10),  who  dwells  in  the  be- 
liever as  a  "  quickening  "  or  "  life-giving  Spirit "  (i  Corinthians,  15. 
45).  Note,  the  spiritualism  of  rationalists  is  very  differenL  It 
would  admit  no  "  stereotyped  revelation,"  except  so  much  as  man's 
own  inner  instrument  of  revelation,  the  conscience  and  reason,  can 
approve  of;  thus  making  the  conscience  judge  of  the  written  word, 
whereas  the  apostles  make  the  written  word  the  judge  of  the  con- 
science (Acts,  17.  II ;  I  Peter,  4.  11).  True  spirituality  rests  on 
the  whole  written  word,  applied  to  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
the  only  infallible  interpreter  of  its  far-reaching  spirituality.  The 
letter  is  nothing  without  the  spirit  in  a  subject  essentially  spirituaL 
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The  spirit  is  nothing  without  the  letter,  in  a  record  substantially 
historical.  7.  the  lllini«tr«tioil  of  death  —  the  legal  dispensation, 
summed  up  in  the  decalogue,  which  denounces  death  against  man 
for  transgression,  written  and  engraven  in  etonee — There  is  no 
"and"  in  the  Greek.  The  ///.  translation  is,  "The  ministration  of 
death  in  letters**  of  which  " engraven  on  stones "  is  an  explanation. 
The  preponderance  of  oldest  MSS.  is  for  the  English  Version  read- 
ing. But  one,  perhaps  the  oldest  existing  MS.,  has  "  in  the  letter/' 
which  refers  to  the  preceding  words  (v.  6),  "  the  letter  killeth/' 
and  this  seems  the  probable  reading.  Even  if  we  read  as  English 
Version^  "  The  ministration  of  death  (written)  in  letters,"  alludes 
plainly  to  the  literal  precepts  of  the  law  as  only  bringing  us  the 
knowledge  of  sin  and  ^^death,'*  in  contrast  to  "the  Spirit**  in  the 
gospel  bringing  us  "life**  (v.  6).  The  opposition  between  "the 
letters"  and  "the  Spirit"  (v.  8)  confirms  this.  This  explains  why 
the  phrase  in  Greek  should  be  "  in  letters,"  instead  of  the  ordi« 
nary  one  which  English  Version  has  substituted  "  written  and.** 
was  oloriOUS  —  lit.,  "  was  made  (invested)  in  glory ;  *'  gloiy 
was  the  atmosphere  with  which  it  was  encompassed.  OOUld 
not  Steaiffaetty  liehold~/i^,  "fix  their  eyes  on."  Exodus, 
34.  30,  "The  skin  of  his  face  shone;  and  they  were  afraid 
to  come  nigh  him**  "Could  not,*'  therefore  means  here,  for 
FEAR.  The  "  glory  of  Moses'  countenance  "  on  Sinai  passed  away 
when  the  occasion  was  over:  a  type  of  the  transitory  character  of 
the  dispensation  which  he  represented  (t/.  11),  as  contrasted  with 
the  permanency  of  the  Christian  dispensation  {y.  11).  8.  be  rather 
glorious  —  ///.,  "be  rather  (/.  /.,  still  more,  invested)  in  gloiy." 
"Shall  be,"  1.  ^.,  shall  be  found  to  be  in  part  now,  but  fully  when 
the  glory  of  Christ  and  His  saints  shall  be  revealed.  9.  minis- 
tration ofoondem  nation— the  law  regarded  in  the  "  letter  "  which 
"killeth"  (v.  6;  Romans,  7.  9-1 1).  The  oldest  existing  MS. 
seems  to  read  as  English  Version.  But  most  of  the  almost  con- 
temporary MSS.,  versions  and  fathers  read,  "  If  to  the  ministration 

of  condemnation  there  be  glory."  the  ministration  of  righteous- 
ness—  the  gospel,  which  especially  reveals  the  righteousness  of 
God  (Romans,  i.  17),  and  imputes  righteousness  to  men  through 
faith  in  Christ  (Romans,  3.  21-28  ;  4.  3,  22-35),  ^"d  imparts  right- 
eousness by  the  Spirit  (Romans,  8.  1-4).  exceed  —  "abound." 
10.  For  even  the  ministration  of  condemnation,  the  law,  v.  7  {which 
has  been  glorified  at  Sinai  in  Moses'  person),  hcu  now  {English  Ver- 
sion translates  less  fitly,  "was  mside.  .,had")  lost  its  glory  in  this 
resptct  by  reason  of  the  surpassing  glory  (of  the  gospel) :  as  the  light 
of  the  stars  and  moon  fades  in  the  presence  of  the  sun.  .  zi.  was 
glorious  —  lit,,  "was  with  glory:"  or  "marked  by  glory.**  that 
which  remalnetb — abideth  (Revelation,  14.  6).  Not  "the  minis- 
try,*' but  the  Spirit,  and  His  accompaniments,  life  and  righteous- 
ness. Is  glorious  —  Ut.,  "  is  in  glory."  The  Greek  "  with »'  or  "  by  " 
is  appropriately  applied  to  that  of  which  the  glory  was  transient, 
"  In  "  to  that  of  which  the  glory  is  permanent.  The  contrast  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  proves  that  St.  Paul's  chief  oppo- 
nents at  Corinth  were  Judaizers.  12.  sueh  hope  —  of  the  future 
glory  which  shall  result  from  the  ministration  of  the  gospel  (v.  8, 
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9).  plalanett  of  speech — openness;  without  reserve  (ch.  2.  17; 
4.  2).  13.  We  use  no  disguise)  '*  as  Moses  put  a  veil  over  his  face, 
that  the  children  of  Israel  might  not  look  steadfastly  upon  the  end 
of  that  which  was  to  be  done  away."  ^lucott,  &c.]  The  view 
of  Exodus,  33.  30-35,  according  to  LXX,  is  adopted  by  St.  Paul, 
that'Moses  in  going  in  to  speak  to  God  removed  the  veil  til/Yic  came 
out  and  had  spoken  to  the  people  ;  and  then  when  he  had  done  speaking, 
he  put  on  the  veil  that  they  might  not  look  on  the  end,  or  the  fading, 
of  that  transitory  glory.  The  veil  was  the  symbol  of  concealment, 
put  on  directly  after  (loses*  speaking ;  so  that  God's  revelations 
by  him  were  interrupted  by  intervals  of  concealment.  [Alpord.I 
But  Alpord's  view  does  not  accord  with  v.  7,  the  Israelites  "  could 
not  look  steadfastly  on  the  face  of  Moses  for  the  glory  of  his  coun- 
tenance." Plainly  Moses*  veil  was  put  on  because  of.  their  not 
having  been  able  to  "  look  steadfastly  at  him."  Paul  here  {v.  13) 
passes  from  the  literal  fact  to  the  truth  symbolised  by  it,  the  blind- 
ness of  Jews  and  Judaizers  to  the  ultimate  end  of  the  law :  stating 
that  Moses  put  on  the  veil  that  they  might  not  look  steadfastly  ai 
(Christ,  Romans,  10.  4)  the  end  of  that  (law)  which  (like  Moses' 
glory)  is  done  away.  Not  that  Moses  had  this  purpose;  but  often 
God  attributes  to  His  prophets  (he  purpose  which  He  has  himself. 
Because  the  Jews  ivould  not  see,  God  judicially  gave  them  M^soas 
not  to  see.  The  glory  of  Moses*  face  is  antitypically  Christ^s  glory 
shining  behind  the  veil  of  legal  ordinances.  The  veil  which  has 
been  taken  oflf  to  the  believer  is  left  on  to  the  unbelieving  Jew,  so 
that  he  should  not  see  (Isaiah,  6. 10 ;  Acts,  28.  26,  27).  He  stops 
short  at  the  letter  of  the  law,  not  seeing  the  end  of  it.  The  evan- 
gelical glory  of  the  law,  like  the  shining  of  Moses'  face,  cannot  be 
borne  by  a  carnal  people,  and  therefore  remains  veiled  to  them 
until  the  Spirit  comes  to  take  away  the  veil  (o.  14*17).  [Cameron.] 
14-18.  Parenthetical :  Of  Christians  in  general.  He  resumes  the 
subject  of  the  ministry,  ch.  4.  I.  14.  minde — Greek,  "mental 
perceptions;"  "understandings."  Blinded  —  rather,  "hardened." 
The  opposite  to  "  looking  steaudfastly  at  the  end"  of  the  law  (v.  13). 
The  veil  on  Mosei  face  is  further  typical  of  the  veil  that  is  on  their 
hearts.  Untaken  away . . .  which  veil  —  rather,  "  the  same  veil  . . . 
remaineth  untaken  away  (Ut,,  not  unveiled\  so  that  they  do  not  see 
THAT  it  (not  the  veil  as  English  Version,  but  '  THE  Old  Testament,' 
or  covenant  of  legal  ordinances)  is  done  away  {v,  7,  11,  13)  in 
Christ ;"  or,  as  Bbngel,  *' Because  it  is  done  away  in  Christ,"  i.  *., 
it  is  not  done  awav  save  in  Christ ;  the  veil  therefore  remains  un- 
taken away  from  them,  because  thev  will  not  come  to  Christ,  who 
does  away  with  the  law  as  a  mere  letter.  If  they  once  saw  that  the 
law  is  done  away  in  Him,  the  veil  would  be  no  longer  on  their 
hearts  in  reading  it  publiclv  in  their  synagogues  (so  "  reading" 
means.  Acts,  15.  21).  I  prefer  the  former.  15.  the  veil  ie  —  rather, 
"  a  veil  Heth  upon  their  heart"  (their  understanding,  affected  by  the 
corrupt  will,  John,  8.  43  ;  i  Corinthians,  2.  14).  The  Tallith  was 
worn  in  the  svnagogue  by  everv  worshipper,  and  to  this  veil  hang- 
ing over  the  breast  there  may  be  an  indirect  allusion  here  (^oUy 
I  Corinthians,  11. 4) ;  the  apostle  making  it  S3rmbolize  the  spiritual 
veil  on  their  heart.    16.  Moses  took  off  the  veil  on  entering  into 
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the  presence  of  the  Lord.  So  as  to  the  Israelites  whom  Moses 
represents,  '*  whensoever  their  heart  (it)  turns  (not  as  Engiish  Ver' 
sicn, '  shall  turn')  to  the  Lord,  the  veil  is  \hy  the  very  fact]  (not  as 
English  Version  *  shall  be*)  taken  away/'  Exodus,  34.  34,  is  the  allu- 
sion ;  not  Exodus,  34.  30,  31,  as  Alford  thinks.  Whenever  the 
Israelites  turn  to  the  Lord,  who  is  the  Spirit  of  the  law,  the  veil  is 
taken  off  their  heart  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ;  as  the  literal  veil 
was  taken  off"  by  Moses  in  going  before  God  ;  no  longer  resting  on 
the  dead  letter,  the  veil,  they  by  the  Spirit  commune  with  God  and 
with  the  inner  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  covenant  (which  answers  to  the 
glory  of  Mose^  face  unveiled  in  God's  presence).  17.  The  Lord  — 
Christ  (t/.  14,  16  ;  ch.  4.  5)  is  that  Spirit — is  THE  Spirit,  viz.,  that 
Spirit  spoken  of  in  v.  6,  and  here  resumed  after  the  parenthesis 
(v,  7-16);  Christ  is  the  Spirit  and  "end"  of  the  Old  Testament,  who 
giveth  life  to  it,  **  whereas  the  latter  killeth"  (i  Corinthians,  15.  45  ; 
Revelation,  19.  xo,  end).  Wkore  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  — in  a 
man's  *'  heart "  (v.  15;  Romans,  8.  9,  10).  There  to  liberty  —  (John, 
8.  36).  "  There,*'  and  there  only.  Such  cease  to  be  slaves  to  the 
letter,  which  they  were  while  the  veil  was  on  their  heart.  They 
are  free  to  serve  God  in  the  Spirit,  and  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus 
(Philippians,  3.  3);  they  have  no  longer  the  spirit  of  bondage,  but 
of  free  sonship  (Romans,  8.  15;  G^latians,  4.  7).  '* Liberty"  is 
opposed  to  the  letter  (of  the  legal  ordinances),  and  to  the  veil,  the 
badge  of  slavery:  also  to  the  ^Axr which  the  Israelites  felt  in  be- 
holding  Moses*  ghry  unveiled  (Exodus,  34.  30 ,  i  John,  4.  18).  18. 
But  we  all  —  Christians,  as  contrasted  with  the  Jews  who  have  a 
veil  on  their  hearts,  answering  to  Moses'  veil  on  his  face.  He 
does  not  resume  reference  to  ministers  till  ch.  4.  I.  with  Open  Ikoe 
—  translate,  "  with  unveiled  face  "  (the  veil  being  removed  at  con. 
version):  contrasted  with  "hid"  (ch.  4.  3).  at  Iff  a  alaoo  — in  a 
mirror,  vi».,  the  gospel,  which  reflects  the  glory  of  Goa  and  Christ 
(ch.  4.  4 ;  I  Corinthians,  13.  la ;  James,  i.  23,  25).  are  changed 
into  the  eame  Image — viz.,  the  image  of  Christ's  glory,  spiritually 
now  (Romans,  8.  29 ;  i  John,  3.  3) :  an  earnest  of  the  bodily  change 
hereafter  (Philippians,  3.  21).  However  manv  they  be,  believers 
all  reflect  the  same  image  of  Christ  more  or  less :  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  from  glory  to  glory  —  from  one  degree  of 
glory  to  another.  As  Moses'  face  caught  a  reflection  of  God's 
glory  from  being  in  His  presence,  so  believers  are  changed  into 
His  image  by  beholding  Him.  even  as,  &0.*— Just  such  a  trans- 
formation "at "was  to  be  expected  from  **the  Lord  the  Spirit" 
(not  as  English  Version,  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ")  [Alford]  (v.  17) : 
"who  receives  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  shows  them  to  us" 
(John,  16.  14;  Romans,  8. 10,  11).  Cf.  as  to  hereafter,  Psalm  17. 
15  ;  Revelation,  23.  4. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

1-18.  His  Preaching  is  Open  and  Sincere,  though  to  many 
THE  Gospel  is  Hidden;  for  he  preaches  Christ,  not  himself:  the 
human  vessel  is  frail,  that  God  may  have  the  glory ;  yet,  though 
frail,  faith  and  the  hope  of  future  glory  sustains  him   amid  the 
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decay  of  the  outward  man.  i.  Theretbre — CTfwi,  "For  this  cause :" 
Because  we  have  the  liberty-giving  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  with 
unveiled  face  behold  His  glory  (ch.  3.  17,  18).  Meilf  we  have 
this  ministry-^ "The  ministration  of  the  Spirit"  (ch.  3.  8,  9):  the 
ministry  of  such  a  spiritual,  liberty-giving  gospel :  resuming^  ch. 
3.  6,  8.  reeelved  mercy — from  God,  in  having  had  tJkis  ministry 
conferred  on  us  (ch.  3.  5).  The  sense  of  "  mercy "  received  from 
God,  makes  men  active  for  God  (i  Timothv,  i.  11- 13).  we  faiat 
net  —  in  boldness  of  speech  and  action,  and  patience  in  suffering 

iv,  2.  8.16,  &c.).  2.  Keneunoed  — /fV.,  "bid  farewell  to."  of  die- 
loneety — rather,  "of  shame.'*  "I  am  not  asAam^'doi  the  gospel 
of  Christ "  (Romans,  i.  x6).  Shame  would  lead  to  hiding  {v.  3) ; 
whereas  "  we  use  great  plainness  of  speech  "  (ch.  3.  12) :  bv  mom- 
festaticn  of  the  truth."  Cf.  ch.  3.  3,"  manifestly  declared^  He  refers 
to  the  disingenuous  artifices  of  "  many"  teachers  at  Corinth  (ch.  2. 
17;  3.  x;  IX.  X3-X5.  hakdHlM  ...deeeitftllly— So  "corrupt"  or 
adulterate  "  the  word  of  God  (ch.  2.  X7  ;  Cf.  i  Thessalonians,  2.  3, 
4).    eOMnending  —  recommending  ourselves:  recurring  to  di.  3. 

I.   to— the  verdict  of.   every  nan'e  oooeoience — (ch.  5. 11).  Not 

to  men's  carnal  judgment,  as  those  alluded  to  (ch.  3.  i).  in  the 
eight  of  God  — (ch.  2.  17  ;  Galatians,  i.  xo).  3.  But  if — Yea,  even 
if  (as  I  grant  is  the  case),  hid — rather  (in  reference  to  ch.  3.  X3-X8), 
"  veiled."  "  Hid "  {Greek,  Colossians,  3.  3)  is  said  of  that  with- 
drawn from  view  altogether.  "  Veiled  "  of  a  thing  within  reach  of 
the  eye,  but  covered  over  so  as  not  to  be  seen.  So  it  was  in  the  case 
of  Moses'  face,  to  then — in  the  case  only  of  them  ;  for  in  itself 
the  gospel  is  quite  plain,  that  are  ioet*-  rather,  "  that  are  perish- 
ing  "  (x  Corinthians,  x.  18).  So  the  same  cloud  that  was  "  light  ** 
to  the  people  of  God,  was  "  darkness"  to  the  Egyptian  foes  of  God 
(Exodus,  X4.  20).  4.  in  whom  —  Translate,  "  In  whose  case."  |ed 
of  thie  world — the  worldly  make  him  their  6<M/(Philippians,  3.  X9). 
He  is,  in  fact,  "  the  prince  of  the  p^er  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that 
ruleth  in  the  children  of  disobedience"  (Ephesians,  2.  2).  mindo  — 
"understandings:"  "mental  perceptions,  as  in  ch.  3.  14.  tliew 
Whioh  beiieve  not — the  same  as  "them  that  are  lost  "(or  "are 
perishing").  Cf.  2  Thessalonians,  2.  10-12.  South  quaintly  savs, 
"  When  the  malefactor's  eyes  are  covered,  he  is  not  far  from  his 
execution"  (Esther,  7.  8).  Those  perishing  unbelievers  are  not 
merely  veiled,  but  blinded  (ch.  3.  I4t  15) :  Greek,  not  "  blinded,"  but 
"hardened:'  light  Of  the  gioriOtte  goopel  of  ^fX^-- Translate, 
"The  illumination  {enlightening:  the  propagation  from  those  already 
enlightened,  to  others  of  the  light)  of  the  gospel  of  the  glory  of 
Christ."  "  The  glory  of  (;hrist "  is  not  a  mere  quality  (as  "  glorious  " 
would  express)  of  the  gospel,  it  is  its  very  essence  and  subject-matter. 
Image  of  God  — ^implylng  identity  of  nature  and  essence  (John,  i. 
18  ;  Colossians,  x.  X5  ;  Hebrews,  i.  3).  He  who  desires  to  see  "  the 
glory  of  God,"  may  see  it  "  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ "  (v.  6 ;  i 
Timothy,  6.  14-X6).  St.  Paul  here  recurs  to  ch.  3.  x8,  Christ  is  "  the 
image  of  God,"  into  which  "  same  image  "  we,  looking  on  it  in  the 
mirror  of  the  gospel,  are  changed  by  the  Spirit ;  but  this  tn^^lgp  is 
not  visible  to  those  blinded  by  Satan.  [Alpord].  5.  For  —  Their 
blindness  is  not  our  fault,  as  if  we  had  self-seeking  aims  in  our 
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preaching,  preaob . . .  Christ ...  the  Lord  -~  rather,  "Christ  as  Lord, 
and  ourselves  as  your  servants."  &c.  **Lord"  or  Master,  is  the  correl- 
ative term  to  **  servants."  6.  For —  Proof  that  we  are  true  servants 
of  Jesus  unto  you.  eonnanded  the  light  —  Creei,  *'  By  speaking  the 
word,  commanded  light  **  (Genesis,  i.  3).  hath  ohined  —  rather,  as 
Greek,  "  is  He  who  shined."  (It  is  God)  who  commanded  lights  &c, 
that  shined,  &c.  (Job,  37.  15):  Himself  our  Light  and  Sun,  as  well 
as  the  Creator  of  light  (Malachi,  4.  2  :  John,  8.  12).  The  physical 
world  answers  to  the  spiritual,  in  OOr  hearte — in  themselves 
dark,  to  give  the  light  —  t.  e.,  to  propagate  to  others  the  light,  &c., 
which  is  in  us  (Cf.  Note,  v.  4).    the  glory  Of  God  —  answering  to 

"  the  glory  of  Christ  '*  {Note,  v.  4).    in  the  fice  Of  Jesus  Christ  — 

Some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  retain  "  Jesus.'*  Others  omit  it.  Christ 
is  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God.  as  His  image  (John,  14. 
9).  The  allusion  is  still  to  the  brightness  on  Moses'  **  face."  The 
only  true  and  full  manifestation  of  Goas  brightness  and  glory  is 
*'  in  the  face  of  Jesus"  (Hebrews,  1.  3).  7.  **  Lest  any  should  say. 
How  then  is  it  that  we  continue  to  enjoy  such  unspeakable  glory  in  a 
mortal  body?  St.  Paul  replies,  this  very  fact  is  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  proofs  of  God's  power,  that  an  earthen  vessel  could 
bear  such  splendour  and  keep  such  a  treasured  [Chrysostom 
Homilies,  8.  496,  A.]  The  treasure  or  **  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God."  The  fragile  *'  earthen  vessel "  is  the  body, 
the  **  outward  man  "  (v.  16 .  Cf.  v.  10).  liable  to  afflictions  and  death. 
So  the  light  in  Gideon's  pitchers,  the  type  (Judges,  7.  16-20,  22). 
The  ancients  often  kept  their  treasures  in  jars  or  vessels  of  earthen- 
ware. **  There  are  earthen  vessels  which  yet  may  be  clean  ;  whereas 
a  golden  vessel  may  be  filthy."  [Bengel.]  that  the  excellency  Of 
the  power,  ft,0.  —  that  the  power  of  the  ministry  (the  Holy  Spirit), 
in  respect  to  its  surpassing  "excellency,"  exhibited  in  winning 
sbuls  (i  Corinthians,  2.  4)  and  m  sustaining  us  ministers,  might  be 
ascribed  solely  to  God,  we  being  weak  as  earthen  vessels.  God 
often  allows  the  vessels  to  be  chipped  and  broken,  that  the  excel- 
lency of  the  treasure  contained,  and  of  the  power  which  that  treas- 
ure has,  may  be  all  His  {v.  10,  11 ;  John,  3.  30).  may  he  of  God  . . . 
not  of  US  —  rather,  as  Greek,  '*  may  be  God*s  (may  be  seen  and  be 
thankfully  {v.  15]  acknowledged  to  belong  to  God),  and  not  (to  come) 
from  us."  The  power  not  merely  comes  from  God,  but  belongs  to 
Him  continually,  and  is  to  be  ascribed  to  him.  8.  Greek,  "  Being 
hard  pressed,  yet  not  inextricably  straitened :  reduced  to  inextri- 
cable straits"  (nominative  to  "we  have,"  v,  7).  on  every  side  — 
Greek,  "  in  every  respect  '*  (Cf.  v,  10,  "  always ; "  ch.  7.  5).  This 
verse  expresses  inward  distresses ;  next  verse,  outward  distresses 
(ch.  7.  5).  "  Without  were  fightings :  within  were  fears."  The  first 
clause  in  each  member  of  the  series  of  contrasted  participles,  im- 
plies the  earthiness  of  the  vessels ;  the  second  clause,  the  excellency 
of  the  power,  perplexed,  hut  not  in  despair—  Greek,  ''not  utterly 
perplexed."  As  perplexity  refers  to  the  future ;  so  "  troubled  "  or 
"  hard  pressed  "  refers  to  the  present.  9.  not  Ibrsaken  —  by  God 
and  man.  Jesus  was  forsaken  by  both :  so  much  do  His  sufTerings 
exceed  those  of  His  people  (Matthew,  27.  46).  cast  down  —  or 
**  struck  down :"  not  only  **  persecuted,'*  1.  e.,  chased  as  a  deer  or 
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bird  (i  Samuel,  26.  20),  be  actually  struck  down  as  with  a  daxt  in 
the  chase  (Hebrews,  11.  35-38).  The  Greek  "always"  in  this  verse 
means,  "throughout  the  whole  time:^'  in  v,  11  the  Greek  is  diflfer- 
ent,  and  means,  "  at  every  time,"  *'  in  every  case  when  the  occasion 

occurs."  bearing  abovt  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jeoas— 

I.  e.y  having  my  body  exposed  to  being  put  to  death  in  the  cause 
of  Jesus  (the  oldest  MSS.  omit  "the  Lord"),  and  having  in  it 
the  marks  of  such  sufferings,  I  thus  bear  about  wheresoever 
I  go,  an  image  of  the  suffering  Saviour  in  my  own  person  (9. 
II ;  ch.  I.  5 ;  Cf.  i  Corinthians,  15.  31).  Doubtless,  St.  Paul 
was  exposed  to  more  dangers  than  are  recorded  in  Acts  (Cf. 
ch.  7.  5  ;  II.  26).  The  Greek  for  "the  dving"  is  lit.,  "the  being 
made  a  corpse : "  such  St.  Paul  regarded  his  body,  yet  a  corpse 
which  shares  in  the  life-giving  power  of  Christ's  resurrection,  as  it 
has  shared  in  His  dying  and  death,    that  the  life  aleo  of  JeOM 

might  be  made  manlfeet  in  onr  body— rather,  "may  be'* — ^The 

name  "Jesus,'*  by  itself,  is  often  repeated  here,  as  St.  Paul  seems^ 
amid  sufferings,  peculiarly  to  have  felt  its  sweetness.  In  v.  11 
the  same  words  occur  with  the  variation  "  in  out  mortal  fiesk^  The 
fact  of  a  dying,  corpse-like  body  being  sustained  amid  such 
trials,  manifests  that  "  the  (resurrection)  life  also,"  as  well  as  the 
dying  "  of  Jesus,'*  exerts  its  power  in  us.  I  thus  bear  about  in  my 
own  person  an  image  of  the  risen  and  living,  as  well  as  of  the 
suffering,  Saviour.  The  "our"  is  added  here  to  "body,"  though 
not  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse.  "  For  the  body  is  <mrs  not  so 
much  in  death,  as  in  life."  [Bengel.]  ii.  we  whioh  live— in  the 
power  of  Christ's  "  life  '*  manifested  in  us,  in  our  whole  man,  body 
as  well  as  spirit  (Romans,  8.  10,  11 ;  Note,  v,  10 ;  Cf.  ch.  5.  15).  St. 
Paul  regards  his  preservation  amid  so  many  exposures  to 
"  death,"  by  which  St.  Stephen  and  St.  James  were  cut  ofi;  as  a 
standing  miracle  (ch.  11.  23).  delivered  untO  —  not  bv  chance :  by 
the  ordering  of  Providence,  who  shows  "the  excellency  of  His 
power*'  (v.  7),  in  deliveting  unto  DEATH  His  living  saints,  that  He 
may  manifest  life  also  in  their  dying  flesh.  "Flesh,"  the  very 
element  of  decay  (not  merely  their  "body"),  is  by  Him  made  to 
manifest  life.  12.  The  ''''death**  of  Christ,  manifested  in  the  con- 
tinual "  perishing  of  our  outward  man  "  \v.  16),  works  peculiarly  in 
us,  and  is  the  means  of  working  spiritual "  life  "  in  you.  The  hfe 
whereof  we  witness  in  our  bodily  dying,  extends  beyond  ourselves, 
and  is  brought  by  our  very  dying  to  you.  13.  Translate  as  Greek, 
"But  having,"  &c.,  i.  e.,  notwithstanding  the  trials  just  mentioned, 

we  having,  &c.  tlie  same  spirit  of  faith,  acoording  as  it,  &c.—  Cf. 

Romans,  8.  15,  on  the  usage  of  "spirit  of,"  &c.  The  Holy  Spirit 
acting  on  our  spirit.  Though  "  death  worketh  in  us,  and  life  in  you  " 
(«/.  12),  vet  as  we  have  the  same  spirit  of  faith  cls  you,  we  therefore  [be- 
lievingly]  look  for  the  same  immortal  life  as  you  [EsTius],  and  speak 
as  we  believe.  Alfo&d  not  so  well  translates  "  The  same . . .  faith  with 
that  described  in  the  Scriptures  "  (Psalm  116. 10).  The  balance  of  the 
sentence  requires  the  parallelism  to  be  this,  "According  to  that 
which  is  written,  I  believed,  and  therefore  have  I  spoken  ;  we,  also, 
believe,  and  therefore  speak,*'  vit.,  without  fear,  amid  "afflic- 
tions** and  "deaths"  (v.  17).     14.   Knowing— by  faith  (ch.  $.  \\ 
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•hall  raise  up  at  alao — at  the  resurrection  (i  Corinthians,  6.  13, 
14).  by  Jeaua  — The  oldest  MSS.  have  "  with  Jesus.*'  present  U8 
—  vivialy  picturing  the  scene  before  the  eyes  (Jude,  24).  wlthyou 
— (ch.  I.  14;  I  Thessalonians»  2.  19,  20 ;  3.13).  1$.  For  —  Con- 
firming his  assertion  **  with  you  "  {v.  14),  and  "  life  . .  .  worketh  in 
you"  (v,  12).  all  things — whether  the  afflictions  and  labours  of 
us  ministers  {v.  8-xi),  or  your  prosperity  (v.  12  ;  i  Corinthians,  3. 

21,  22;  4.  8.13).    for  your  sakes— (2  Timothy,  2. 10).    abundant 

grace,  iA,  —  rather,  "  That  grace  (the  grace  which  preserves  us  iii 
trials  and  works  life  in  you)  being  made  the  greater  (multiplied) 
by  means  of  the  greater  number  (of  its  recipients)  may  cause  the 
thanksgiving  to  abound  to,"  &c.  [Chrysostom]  (ch.  i.  11 ;  9.  11, 
12).  The  Grceh  is  susceptiblet  also,  of  this  translation^  "That  grace, 
being  made  the  greater  (multiplied)  on  account  of  the  thanksgiving 
of  the  greater  number  (for  grace  already  received),  may  abound 
(abundantly  redound)  to,"  &c.  Thus  the  Greeh  for  **  abound  "  has 
not  to  be  taken  in  an  active  sense,  but  in  its  ordinary  neuter  sense, 
and  so  the  other  Greeh  words.  Thankngtving  invites  more  abund- 
ant grace  (2  Chronicles,  20. 19-22 ;  Psalm  18.  3 ;  50.  23).  .  16.  we 
faint  not  —  notwithstanding  our  sufferings  (Resuming  v.  i).  out- 
ward man  — the  body,  the  flesh,  perish  —  "is  wearing  away;** 
" is  wasted  away"  by  aJSQictions.  Inward  man -^ our  spiritual  and 
true  being,  the  "life"  which  even  in  our  mortal  bodies  (v.  11) 
" manifests  the  life  of  Jesus."  Is  renewed  —  "is  being  renewed," 
w«.,  with  fresh  "grace"  {v.  15),  and  "faith"  {v.  13),  and  "hope" 

(v,  17, 18).    17.  which  is  but  for  a  moment— "Our  present  light 

(burden  of)  affliction"  (so  the  Greeh;  Cf.  Matthew,  ii.  30). 
[Alford.]  Cf.  "  now  for  a  season ...  in-  heaviness  "  (i  Peter,  i.  6). 
The  contrast,  however,  between  this  and  the  "  eternal  weight  oi 
glory"  requires,  I  think,  the  translation^  "Which  is  but  for  the 
present  passing  moment^*  So  Wahl.  "  The  lightness  of  affliction  " 
(he  docs  not  express  "  burden  "  after  "  light ; "  the  Greeh  is  "  the 
light  of  affliction  ")  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  "  weight  of  the 

glory."    worketh — rather,  "  worketh  out."    a  far  more  exceedina 

and  —  rather,  "  in  a  surpassing  and  still  more  surpassing  manner^ 
^lford];  '*  more  and  more  exceedingly."  [Ellicott,  Trench, 
sc]  Greeh^ "  In  excess  and  to  excess.*'  The  glory  exceeds  beyond 
all  measure  the  affliction.  18.  look  not  at  —  as  our  aim.  things . . . 
SSdn— "earthlv  things"  (Philippians,  3.  19).  We  mind  not  the 
things  seen,  whether  affliction  or  refreshment  come,  so  as  to  be 
seduced  by  the  latter,  or  deterred  by  the  former.  [Chrysostom.] 
things . . .  not  seen  —  not  "  the  invisible  thkngs  "  of  Romans,  i.  20, 
but  the  things  which,  though  not  seen  now,  shall  be  so  hereafter. 
temporal  —  rather,  "for  a  time;  "in  contrast  to  eternal.  English 
Version  uses  "  temporal "  for  temporary.  The  Greek  is  rightly  trans^ 
lated  in  the  similar  passage,  "  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season.'* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I-2I.  The  Hope  (ch.4. 17,  18;  of  Eternal  Glory  in  the  Rbsvr- 
RECTioN  Body.  Hence  arises  his  ambition  to  be  accepted  at  the 
Lord's  coming  judgment.  Hence,  too,  his  endeavour  to  deal  openlj 
with  men,  as  with  God,  in  preaching :  thus  giving  the  Corinthians 
whereof  to  boast  concerning  him  against  his  adversaries.  His  con- 
straining  motive  is  the  transforming  love  of  Christ,  by  -w^iom  God 
has  wrought  reconciliation  between  Himself  and  men,  and  has 
committed  to  the  apostle  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  i.  Fpr — 
Assigning  the  reason  for  the  statement  (ch.  4.  17),  that  affiicH^m 
leads  to  exceeding  glory,  we  know  —  assuredly  (ch.  4«  14 ;  Job,  19. 
25).  If —  For  a// shall  not  die ;  many  shall  be  "  changed  "  without 
"dissolution"  (i  Corinthians,  15.51-53).  If  this  daily  delivering 
unto  death  (ch.  3.  ii)  should  end  in  actual  death,  earthly  —  not 
the  same  as  earthy  (i  Corinthians,  15.  47).  It  stands  in  contrast  to 
'*in  the  heavens."  bouee  of  Mt>  tabernacle — rather,  **  house  of 
the  tabernacle."  "  House  "  expresses  more  permanency  than  belongs 
to  the  body ;  therefore  the  qualification,  "  of  the  tabernacle  "  (imply- 
ing that  it  is  shifting^  not  stationary),  is  added  (Cf.  Job,  4I  19 ;  2 
Peter,  i.  13,  14).  It  thus  answers  to  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Its  wooden  frame  and  curtains  wore  out  in  bourse  of  time 
when  Israel  dwelt  in  Canaan,  and  a  fixed  temple  was  substituted 
for  it.  The  temple  and  the  tabernacle  in  all  essentials  were  one : 
there  was  the  same  ark,  the  same  cloud  of  glory.  Such  is  the  relation 
between  the  "  earthly  "  body  and  the  resurrection  body.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  enshrined  in  the  believer's  body  as  in  a  sanctuary  (i  Corin- 
thians, 3.  16).  As  the  ark  went  first  in  taking  down  the  wilderness 
tabernacle,  so  the  soul  (which  like  the  ark  is  sprinkled  with  blood 
of  atonement,  and  is  the  sacred  deposit  in  the  inmost  shrine,  2 
Timothy,  i.  12)  in  the  dissolution  of  the  body ;  next  the  coverings 
were  removed,  answering  to  the  flesh ;  lastly,  the  framework  and 
boards,  answering  to  the  bones,  which  are  last  to  give  way  (Num- 
bers, 4).  St.  Paul,  as  a  ientmaker^  uses  an  image  taken  from  his 
trade  (Acts,  18.  3).  dissolved  —  a  mild  word  for  death,  in  the  case 
of  believers,  we  have  —  in  assured  prospect  of  possession,  as  cer- 
tain as  if  it  were  in  our  hands,  laid  up  "  in  the  heavens "  for  us. 
The  tense  is  present  (Cf.  John,  3.  36  ;  6. 47,  V  hath  ")  a  baildllig  of 
God  —  rather,  ^^from  God."  A  solid  building  not  a  tempoiaiy 
tabernacle  or  tent,  "  Our**  body  stands  in  contrast  to  ^^from  God} 
For  though  our  present  body  be  also  from  God,  yet  it  is  not  fresh 
and  perfect  from  His  hands  as  our  resurrection  body  shall  be. 
not  made  with  hands  —  contrasted  with  houses  erected  by  matins 
hands  (i  Corinthians,  15.  44-49).  So  Christ's  body  is  designated, 
as  contrasted  with  the  tabernacle  reared  by  Moses  (Mark,  14.  5S ; 
Hebrews,  9.  ii).  This  "  house  "  can  only  be  the  resurrection  body, 
in  contrast  to  the  *'  earthly  house  of  the  tabernacle,"  our  present 
body.  The  intermediate  state  is  not  directly  taken  into  account 
A  comma  should  separate  "eternal"  and  "in  the  heavens."  2. 
For  In  tm  —  Greeh,  "For  also  in  this;"  "herein"  (ch.  8.  10). 
Alford  takes  it  "in  this"   tabernacle.    Verse  4,  which  seems 
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parallel,  favours  this.  But  the  parallelism  is  sufficiently  exact  by 
making  *'  in  this  we  groan  "  refer  generally  to  what  was  just  said 
(v.  i),  viM,f  that  we  cannot  obtain  our  "house  in  the  heavens" 
except  our  "  earthly  tabernacle  "  be  first  dissolved  by  death.  '*  We 
groan''  (Romans,  8.  23)  under  the  body's  weaknesses  now  and 

liability  to  death,    earnestly  desiring  to  be  clothed  upon~/ni«x. 

late^  " earnestly  longinp  to  have  ourselves  clothed  upon"  &c.,  w«.,  by 
being  found  aiiye  at  Christ's  coming  and  so  to  escape  dissolution 
by  death  (z/.  I,  4),  and  to  have  our  heavenly  body  put  on  over  the 
earthly.  The  groans  of  the  saints  prove  the  existence  of  the  long- 
ing desire  for  the  heavenly  glory,  a  desire  which  cannot  be  planted 
by  God  within  us  in  vain  as  doomed  to  disappointment.  OUr 
house —  Different  Greek  from  that  in  v.  I ;  translate^  "our  habita- 
tion," "  our  domicile ;"  it  has  a  more  distinct  reference  to  the 
inhabitant  than  the  general  term  "house"  (9.  i).  [Bbngel.]  from 
heaven  —  This  domicile  is  "from  heaven"  in  its  origin  and  is  to 
be  brought  to  us  by  the  Lord  at  his  coming  again  "  from  heaven  " 
(i  Thessalonians,  4.  16).  Therefore,  this  "habitation  *'  or  "  domi- 
cile" is  not  heaven  itself.  3.  If  SO  be,  ILc. —  Our  "desire"  holds 
good  should  the  Lord's  coming  find  us  alive.  Translate^  "  If  so 
be  that  having  ourselves  clothed  (with  our  natural  body,  Cf.  v,  4) 
we  shall  not  be  found  naked  **  (stripped  of  our  present  body).  4. 
For— Resuming 9.  a.  burdened;  not  fbr  that— rather  "m  that 
we  desire  not  to  have  ourselves  unclothed  (of  our  present  body), 
but  clothed  upon  **  (with  our  heavenly  body),  that  mortality,  &0. 
—  rather,  "  that  what  is  mortal  (our  mortal  part)  may  be  swaflowed 
up  of  (absorbed  and  transformed  into)  life."  Believers  shrink 
from,  not  the  consequences^  but  the  mere  act  of  dying ;  especially  as 
believing  in  the  possibility  of  their  being  found  alive  at  the  Lord's 
coming  (i  Thessalonians,  4.  15),  and  so  of  having  their  mortal 
body  absorbed  into  the  immortail  without  death.  Faith  does  not 
divest  us  of  all  natural  feeling  but  subordinates  it  to  higher  feel- 
ing. Scripture  gives  no  sanction  to  the  contempt  for  the  body 
expressed  by  philosophers.  5.  Wrought  US  —  framed  us  by 
redemption,  justification  and  sanctification.  for  the  self-same 
thing — "unto  it ;  t/is.,  unto  what  is  mortal  of  us  being  swallowed 
up  in  life  (9.  4).  who  also  — The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "also." 
earnest  of  the  Spirit — (A^<9//,  ch.  i.  32).  It  is  the  Spirit  (as  "  the 
first  fruits  ")  who  creates  in  us  the  groaning  desire  for  our  coming 
ieliverance  and  glory  (Romans,  8.  23).  6.  Translate  as  Greeks 
"  Being,  therefore,  always  confident  and  knowing,"  &c.  He  had 
intended  to  have  made  the  verb  to  this  nominative,  "  we  are  will- 
ing"  (rather,  "well  content*');  but  digressing  on  the  word 
"  confident "  (0.  6,  7\  he  resumes  the  word  in  a  different  form,  vi*.^ 
as  an  assertion :  "  We  are  confident  and  well  content."  Being  con- 
fident ..."  we  are  confident "  maybe  the  Hebraic  idiom  of  emphasis ; 
as  Acts,  7.  34,  Greeks  "  Having  seen,  I  have  seen,"  t.  ^.,  I  have  surely 
seen,  always — under  all  trials.  Bengel  makes  the  contrast 
between  "  always  confident  "  and  "  confident,"  especially  at  the  pros- 
pect of  being  "  absent  from  the  body,"  &c.  We  are  confident  as  well  at 
all  times  as  also  most  of  all  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  departure,  whilst 
...  at  home  . . .  absent  —  translate  as  Greeks "  While  we  sojourn  in  ou$ 
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hmu  in  the  body,  we  are  away  from  our  home  in  the  Lord."  The 
image  from  a  "  house  "  is  retained  (Cf.  Philippians,  3.  20 ;  Hebrews; 
II.  13-16;  13.  14).  7.  we  walk  —  in  our  Christian  course  here  on 
earth,  not  liy  Sight  -^  Greek,  "  not  by  appearance/*  Our  life  is 
governed  by  faith  in  our  immortal  hope  ;  not  by  the  outward  spe- 
cious appear  atice  of  present  things.  [Tittm.  Synonynts^  Cf. 
"  apparently,''  LXX,  "  by  appearance."  (Numbers,  12. 8).  Wahl 
supports  English  Version.  Ch.  4.  18,  also  confirms  it  (Cf.  Romao^ 
8.  24  ;  I  Connthians,  13.  12,  13).  God  has  appointed  in  this  life 
faith  for  our  great  duty,  and  in  the  next,  vision  for  our  reward 
fSouTH]  (i  Peter,  i.  8).  8.  Willing  — /»'/.,  "  well  content."  Tram- 
late  also,  "  To  go  (///.,  migrate)  from  our  home  in  the  body,  and  to 
come  to  our  home  with  the  Lord."  We  should  prefer  to  be  found 
alive  at  the  Lord's  coming,  and  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our 
heavenly  body  (z^.  2.4).  But  feeling,  as  we  do,  the  sojourn  in  the 
body  to  be  a  separation  from  our  true  home  "  with  the  Lord,"  we 
prefer  even  dissolution  by  death,  so  that  in  the  intermediaie  disem- 
bodied state  we  may  go  t6  be  "  with  the  Lord  "  (Philippians,  i.  23). 
"  To  be  with  Christ "  (the  disembodied  state)  is  distinguished  from 
Christ's  coming  to  take  us  to  he  with  Him  in  soul  and  body  (i 
Thessalonians,  4.  14-17,  "with  the  Lord").  Perhaps  the  disem- 
bodied spirits  of  believers  have  fullness  of  communion  with  Christ 
unseen ;  but  not  the  mutual  recognition  of  one  another,  until 
clothed  with  their  visible  bodies  at  the  resurrection  (Cf.  i  Thessa- 
lonians, 4.  13-17),  when  they  shall  with  joy  recognize  Christ's  image 
in  each  other  perfect.  9.  Wherefore  —  with  such  a  sure  "confi- 
dence "  of  being  blessed,  whether  we  die  before,  or  be  found  alive 
at  Christ's  coming.    WO  labour  —  lit.,  **  make  it  our  ambition  ;"  the 

only  lawful  ambition,  whether  present  or  absent  —  whether  we 
be  found  at  His  coming  present  in  the  body,  or  absent  from  it. 
accepted — Greeks,  "well-pleasing."  10.  appear  —  rather,  "be 
made  manifest,*'  vi%,,  in  our  true  character.  So  "  appear,"  Greek, 
"  be  manifested  *'  (Colossians,  3.  4 ;  Cf.  i  Corinthians,  4.  5).  We 
are  at  all  times,  even  now,  manifest  to  God  ;  then  we  shall  be  so 
as  to  the  assembled  intelligent  universe  and  to  ourselves ;  for  the 
judgment  shall  be  not  only  in  order  to  assign  the  everlasting  por- 
tion to  each,  but  to  vindicate  God's  righteousness,  so  that  it  shall 
be  manifest  to  all  His  creatures,  and  even  to  the  conscience  of  the 
sinner  himself,  receive — ^his  reward  of  grace  proportioned  to  *^  the 
things  done,"  &c.  (ch.  9.  6-9  ;  2  John,  8).  Though  salvation  be  of 
grace  purely,  independent  of  works,  the  saved  may  have  a  greater 
or  less  reward^  according  as  he  lives  to,  and  labours  for,  Christ 
more  or  less.  Hence  tl.e.e  is  scope  for  the  holy  "  ambition  "  {Note, 
V.  9 ;  Hebrews,  6.  10).  This  verse  guards  against  <he  Corinthians 
supposing  that  all  share  in  the  house  ..."  from  heaven"  (v.  i,  2). 
There  shall  be  a  searching  judgment  which  shall  sever  the  bad 
from  the  good,  according  to  their  respective  deeds,  the  motive  of 
the  deeds  being  taken  into  account,  not  the  mere  external  act ; 
faith  and  love  to  God  are  the  sole  motives  recognized  by  God  as 
sound  and  good  (Matthew,  12.  36,  37 ;  25. 35-45).  done  In  his  body 
The  Greek  may  be,  "  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  body ;"  but 
English  Version  is  legitimate  (Cf.  Greek,  Romans,  2.  27).    Justice 
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requires  tliat  substantially  the  same  boay  which  has  been  the  tnstcuL 
ment  of  the  unbeliever's  sin  should  be  the  object  of  punishment. 
A  proof  of  the  essential  identity  of  the  natural  and  the  resurrection 
body.  II.  terror  of  the  Lord  —  the  coming  judgment,  so  full  of 
terrors  to  unbelievers.  [EsTius.]  Ellicott  and  Alford,  after 
Grotius  and  Bengel,  translate^  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  "  (ch.  7.  i ; 
Ecclesiastes,  12.  13  ;  Acts,  9. 31 ;  Romans,  3.  iS  ;  Ephesians,  5.  21). 
persuade  —  Ministers  should  use  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  \o persuade 
men,  not  to  rouse  their  enmity  (Jude,  23).  Bengel,  Estius  and 
Alford  explain :  "  I^ersuade  men"  (by  our  whole  lives,  v,  13),  viz.^ 
of  our  integritv  as  ministers.  But  this  would  have  been  expressed 
after  "  persuade,"  had  it  been  the  sense.  The  connection  seems  as 
follows :  He  had  been  accused  of  seeking  to  please  and.  win  men« 
he  therefore,  says  (Cf.  Galatians,  1. 10), "  It  is  as  knowing  the  terror 
(ox  fear)  of  the  Lord  that  we  persuade  men  ;  but  (whether  men  who 
hear  our  preaching  recognize  our  sincerity  or  not)  we  are  made 
manifest  unto  God  as  acting  on  such  motives  (ch.  4.  2) ;  and  I  trust 
also  in  your  consciences."  Those  so  "  manifested  "  need  have  no 
"terror"  as  to  their  being  " manifested  (English  Version^  appear) 
before  the  judgment-seat "  (v.  10).  12.  For  —  The  reason  why  he 
leaves  the  manifestation  of  his  sincerity  in  preaching  to  their  con- 
sciences (ch.  3.  i),  viz,^  his  not  wishing  to  "  commend "  himself 
again.  OOCasion  to  glory  —  (ch.  i.  14)  ?//«.,  as  to  our  sincerity,  in 
appearance  —  Greek, "  face  "  (cf.  i  Samuel,  16.  7).  The  false  teachers 
gloried  in  their  outward  apfearance^  and  in  external  recommenda- 
tions (ch.  II.  18)  their  learnir^,  eloquence,  wisdom,  riches,  not  in 
vital  religion  in  their  heart.  Their  conscience  does  not  attest  their 
inward  sincerity,  as  mine  does  (ch.  1. 12).  13.  be  —  rather  as  Greek, 
"  have  been."  The  contrast  is  between  the  single  act  implied  by 
the  past  tense,  "  If  we  haix  ever  been  beside  ourselves,"  and  the 
habitual  state  implied  by  the  present.  "  Or  whether  we  be  sober," 
f .  ^.,  of  sound  mind,  boside  OUrselves  —  The  accusation  brought  bv 
Festus  against  him  (Acts,  26.  24).  The  holy  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  spake  of  what  God  effected  by  His  apostolic  ministrv, 
seemed  to  many  to  be  boasting  madness,  sober — humbling  myself 
before  you,  and  not  using  my  apostolic  power  and  privileges,  to 
Qod ...  for  your  cause  —  The  glorifying  of  his  office  was  not  for 
his  own,  but  for  God's  glory.  The  abasing  of  himself  was  in 
adaptation  to  their  infirmity  to  gain  them  to  Christ  (i  Corinthians, 
9.  22).  14.  For  —  Accounting  for  his  being  "beside  himself"  with 
enthusiasm :  the  love  of  Christ  toward  us  (in  His  death  for  us, 
the  highest  proof  of  it,  Romans,  5.  6-8),  producing  in  turn  love  in 
us  to  him,  and  not  mere  "  terror"  (v,  11)1  constralneth  US  — with 
irresistible  power  limits  us  to  the  one  great  object  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  considerations.  The  Greek  implies  to  compress  forcibly  the 
energies  into  one  channel.  Love  \%  jealous  of  any  rival  object  en- 
grossing the  soul  (ch.  11. 1-3).    because  we  thus  Judge— A'/.,  (as) 

"  having  judged  thus :"  implying  a  judgment  formed  at  conversion, 
and  ever  since  regarded  as  a  settlea  truth,  that  If —  J.  ^.,  that  since. 
But  the  oldest  MSS.  omit"if"  "That  one  died  for  2XV' (Greek, 
"  in  behalf  of  all  ").  Thus  the  following  clause  will  be,  "  Therefore 
all  (/<■/.,  •  the  all,'  wi.,  for  whom  He  *  died ')  died."    His  dying  is  just 
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the  same  as  if  iMey  all  eUed :  and,  in  their  so  dying,  they  uied  to  da 
and  self,  that  they  might  live  to  God  their  Redeemer,  whose  hence- 
forth they  are  (Romans,  6.  2-1 1  -  Galatians,  2.  20 ;  Colossians,  3.  3  ; 
I  Peter,  4.  1-3).  15.  they  Whicn  live  — in  the  present  life  (ch.  4. 
II,  "  we  which  live")  [Alford]  ;  or,  thev  who  are  thus  indebted  ta 
Him  for  life  of  soul  as  well  as  body.  [Menochius].  died  fw  then 
—  He  does  not  add,  *'  rose  again  for  them,"  a  phrase  not  found  ia 
St.  Paul's  language.  [Bengel].  He  died  in  their  steady  He  rose 
again  for  tlieir  good^  ^'for  (the  effecting  of)  4heir  justification" 
(Romans,  4.  25),  and  that  he  might  be  their  Lord  (Romans,  14.  7-9). 
Ellicott  and  Alford  join  "  for  them  "  with  both  "  died  "  and  "  rose 
again :"  as  Christ's  death  is  our  deaths  so  His  resurrection  is  our 
rAurrection;  Greeks  "Who  for  them  died  and  rose  again."  lot 
henceforth  —  Greek^^no  longer;"  w«.,  now  that  His  death  for 
them  has  taken  place,  and  that  they  know  that  His  death  saves 
them  from  death  eternal,  and  His  resurrection  life  brings  spiritual 
and  everlasting  life  to  them.  16.  wherefore — ^because  of  our 
settled  judgment  (v.  14).  henceforth  —  since  our  knowing  Christ's 
constraining  love  in  His  death  for  us.  know  we  no  man  afler 
the  flesh  —  1.  ^.,  according  to  his  mere  worldly  and  external 
relations  (ch.  11.  iS ;  John,  8.  15;  Philippians,  3.  4),  as  dis- 
tinguished from  what  he  is  according  to  the  Spirit,,  as  a  "new 
creature"  {^,  17).  For  instance,  the  outward  distinctions  of 
Jew  or  Gentile,  rich  or  poor,  slave  or  free,  learned  or  un- 
learned, are  lost  sight  of  in  the  higher  life  of  those  who  are  dead 
in  Christ's  death,  and  alive  with  Him  in  the  new  life  of  His 
resurrection  (Galatians,  2.  6;  3.  28).  yea,  though  —  The  oldest 
MSS.  read,  " if  even."  known  Christ  after  the  flesh—  Paul  when 
a  Jew  had  looked  for  a  temporal  reigning,  not  a  spiritual,  Messiah. 
(He  says  "  Christ,"  not  Jesus :  for  he  had  not  known  personally 

iesus  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  but  he  had  looked  for  Christ  or  the 
f essiah.)  When  once  he  was  converted  he  no  longer  "  conferred 
with  flesh  and  blood  "  (Galatians,  I.  16).  He  had  this  advantage 
over  the  Twelve,  that  as  one  born  out  of  due  time  he  had  never 
known  Christ  save  in  his  heavenly  life.  To  the  Twelve  it  was 
"  expedient  that  Christ  should  go  away"  that  the  Comforter  should 
come,  and  so  they  might  know  Christ  in  the  higher  spiritual 
aspect,  and  in  His  new  life-giving  power,  and  not  merely  "after 
-the  flesh,"  in  the  carnal  aspect  of  Him  (Romans,  6.  9.11  ;  i  Corin- 
thians, 15.  45  ;  I  Peter,  3.  18 ;  4.  i,  2).  Doubtless,  Judaizing 
Christians  at  Corinth  prided  themselves  on  the  mere  fleshly  (ch, 
II.  18)  advantage  of  their  belonging  to  Israel,  the  nation  of  Christ* 
or  on  their  having  seen  him  in  the  flesh,  and  thence  claimed  supe- 
riority over  others  as  having  a  nearer  connection  with  Him  {v.  12  ; 
ch.  10.  7).  St.  Paul  here  shows  the  true  aim  should  be  to  know 
Him  spiritually  as  new  creatures  {v.  15,  17),  and  that  outward 
relations  toward  Him  profit  nothing  (Luke,  18. 19-21 ;  John,  16.  7, 
22 ;  Philippians,  3.  3-10).  This  is  at  variance  with  both  Romish 
Mariolatry  and  transubstantiation.  Two  distinct  Greeh  verbs  are 
used  here  for  "  know:"  the  first  {" hmnv  we  no  man  ")  means  "to 
be  personally  acquainted  with  ;"  the  latter  "  known  Christ . . .  kn**^ 
...  no  more  ")  is  to  recognize^  or  estimate.    St.  Paul's  fftimaii  «< 
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Christ,  or  the  expected  Messiah,  was  carnal,  but  is  so  now  no 
more.  17.  Therefore — Connected  with  the  words  in  v.  16.  "We 
know  Christ  no  more  after  the  flesh."  As  Christ  has  entered  on 
His  new  heavenly  life  by  His  resurrection  and  ascension,  so  all 
who  are  "  in  Christ  '*  (t.  e^  united  to  Him  by  faith  as  the  branch  is 
IN  the  vine)  are  new  creatures  (Romans,  6.  9-1 1).  "New"  in  the 
Creek  implies  a  new  nature  quite  different  from  any  thing  pre- 
viously existing,  not  merely  recent^  which  is  expressed  by  a  differ- 
ent Greek  word  (Galatians,  6.  15).  creature  —  ///.,  "creation,"  and 
so  the  creature  resulting  from  the  creation  (Cf.  John,  3.  3,  $  ;  Ephe- 
sians,  2.  10;  4.  23 ;  Colossians,  3.  10,  ii\  As  we  are  "in  Christ," 
so  "  God  was  in  Christ "  (».  19) :  hence  He  is  Mediator  between 
God  and  us.  old  things  —  selfish,  carnal  views  (Cf.  v,  16)  of  our- 
selves, of  other  men,  and  of  Christ,  passed  away  —  spontaneously, 
like  the  snow  of  early  spring  [BkngelI  before  the  advancing  sun. 
behold  —  implying  an  allusion  to  Isaiah,  43. 19,  and  65.  17.  18.  aJI 
(the,  Greek)  things  —  all  our  privileges  in  this  new  creation  (z/. 
14,  15).  reconciled  OS  —  1.  ^.,  restored  us  ("  the  world,"  v,  19)  to  Nis 
favour  by  satisfying  the  claims  of  justice  against  us.  Our  position 
judicially  considered  in  the  e3'e  01  the  law  is  altered,  not  as  though 
the  mediation  of  Christ  had  made  a  change  in  God^s  character, 
nor  as  if  the  love  of  God  was  produced  by  the  mediation  of  Christ ; 
nay,  the  mediation  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  the  provision  of  God's 
love,  not  its  moving  cause  (Romans,  8. 32).  Christ's  blood  was  the 
price  paid  at  the  expense  of  God  himself,  and  was  required  to  recon- 
cile the  exercise  of  mercy  with  justice,  not  as  separate,  but  as  the  eter- 
nally-harmonious attributes  in  the  one  and  the  same  God  (Romans, 
3.  25,  26).  The  Greek  "  reconcile  "  is  reciprocally  used  as  in  the  Hebrew 
Hithpahel  conjugation,  appease,  obtain  the  favour  of  Matthew,  5. 
24,  "  Be  reconciled  to  the  brother ;"  i.  e.,  take  measures  that  he  be 
reconciled  to  thee,  as  well  as  thou  to  him,  as  the  context  proves. 
Diallagethi,  however  (Matthew,  5.  24),  implying  mutual  reconcilia- 
tion, is  distinct  from  Katallagethi  here,  the  latter  referring  to  the 
change  of  status  wrought  in  one  of  the  two  parties.  The  manner 
of  God  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself  is  implied  (7.'.  19),  t/w.,  by 
His  "  not  imputing  their  trespasses  to  them."  God  not  merely,  as 
subsequently,  reconciles  the  world  by  inducing  them  to  lay  aside 
their  enmity,  but,  in  the  first  instance,  does  so  by  satisfying  His  own 
justice  and  righteous  enmity  against  sin  (Psalm  7.  11).  Cf.  i 
Samuel,  29.  4,  "  Reconcile  himself  unto  his  master ;"  not  remove 
his  own  anger  against  his  master,  but  his  master's  against  him. 
[Archbishop  Magee,  Atonement.]  The  reconciling  of  men  to  God 
by  their  lapng  aside  their  enmity  is  the  consequence  of  God  laying 
aside  His  just  enmity  against  their  sin,  and  follows  at  v.  20.    to  US 

—ministers  {v.  19,  20).    19.  God  was  in  Christ — reconciling — 

I.  e.,  God  was  by  Christ  (in  virtue  of  Christ* s  intervention)  reconcil- 
ing, &c.  "Was  reconciling"  fmplies  the  time  when  the  act  of 
reconciliation  was  being  carried  into  effect  (?/.  21),  viz.,  when  "  God 
made  Jesus,  who  knew  no  sin,  to  be  sin  for  us."  The  compound 
of  "was"  and  the  participle  "  reconciling,"  instead  of  the  imperfect 
ifireek),  may  also  imply  the  continuous  purpose  of  God,  from  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  to  reconcile  man  to  Himself,  whose 
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fidl  was  foreieeii.  The  expression  "in  Christ"  for  "fy  Chitol" 
may  be  used  to  implr  addttionally  (hat  God  was  IN  Christ  (John,  lo. 
38 ;  14.  10),  and  so  iy  Christ  (the  God -man)  was  reconciling,  &c. 
The  Greek  for  "  by  "  or  through  Christ  (the  best  MSS.  omii  "  Jesus  '\ 
V.  18,  is  different.  "  In  "  must  mean  here  in  the  person  of  Christ. 
The  Greek  Katallasson  implies  "changing'*  or  alterit^ibit  judicial 
status  from  one  of  condemnation  to  one  of  justification.  The 
atone  neni  (at-one-ment)^  or  reconeiliaton,  is  the  removal  of  the  bar  to 
peace  and  acceptance  with  a  holy  God,  which  His  righteousness 
interposed  against  our  sin.  The  first  step  toward  restoring  peace 
between  us  and  God  was  on  God's  side  (John,  3. 16).  The  cheutge 
therefore  now  to  be  effected  must  be  on  the  part  of  offending  man, 
God  the  offended  One  being  already  reconciled.  It  is  man,  not 
God,  who  now  needs  to  be  reconciled,  and  to  lay  aside  his  enminr 
against  God  (Romans,  5. 10, 1 1).    ("  We  have  received  the  atonement  ' 

f  Greeks  "reconciliation"],  cannot  mean  "We  have  received  the 
a3inff  aside  of  our  own  enmity").  Cf.  Romans,  3.  24,  25.  tll6 
world — all  men  (Colossians,  i.  20;  i  John,  2.  2).  The  mamter  of 
the  reconciling  is  by  His  "not  imputing  to  men  their  trespasses.** 
but  imputing  them  to  Christ  the  Sin-bearer.  There  is  no  incon- 
gruity that  a  Father  should  be  offended  with  that  son  whom  He 
loveth,  and  at  that  time  offended  with  him  when  He  loveth  him. 
So,  though  God  loved  men  whom  He  created,  yet  He  was  offended 
with  them  when  they  sinned,  and  gave  His  Son  to  suffer  for  them, 
that  through  that  Son's  obedience  He  might  be  reconciled  to  them 
(reconcile  them  to  Himself,  t.  e.,  restore  them  with  justice  to  His 
favour.  [Bishop  Pearson,  Creed.]  bath  oommitted  unto  US  — 
Greek,  "  hath  put  into  our  hands.*'  "  Us,"  t.  /.,  ministers.  2a  for 
Christ... in  Christ's  stead  — The  Greek  of  both  is  the  same; 
translate  in  both  cases,  "  on  Christ's  behalf."*  be  ve  reCODOiled  tt 
God  —  English  Version  here  inserts,  "ye/*  which  is  not  in  the 
original,  and  which  gives  the  wrong  impression,  as  if  it  were  em- 
phatic thus:  God  is  reconciled  to  you,  be  v^  reconciled  to  God. 
The  Greek  expresses  rather,  God  was  the  Reconciler  in  Christ 
. .  .  let  this  reconciliation  then  have  its  designed  effect  Be 
reconciled  to  God,  i.  e.,  let  God  reconcile  you  to  Himself  (v.  18. 
19).  beseech  ...  pray  —  rather,  "entreat  (plead  with  you)... 
beseech."  Such  "beseeching"  is  uncommon  in  the  case  of 
"  embassadors,"  who  generally  stand  on  their  dignity  (Cf.  ch.  la  2; 
I  Thessalonians,  2.  6,  7)  21.  For — Omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS. 
The  grand  reason  whv  they  should  be  reconciled  to  God,  vts.,  the 
great  atonement  in  Cnrist  provided  by  God,  is  stated  without  the 
"  for  "  as  being  part  of  message  of  reconciliation  (w.  19),  he  —  God. 
sin  —  not  a  sin-offering,  which  would  destroy  the  antithesis  to 
"righteousness,"  and  would  make  "sin"  be  used  in  different 
senses  in  the  same  sentence  ;  not  a  sinful  person,  which  would  be 
untrue,  and  would  require  in  the  antithesis  "  righteous  men,"  not 
"  righteousness ; "  but  "  sin,"  i,  e.,  the  representative  sinJtearer 
(vicariously)  of  the  aggregate  sin  of  all  men  past,  present  and  future. 
The  sin  of  the  world  is  one,  therefore  the  singular,  not  the  plural, 
is  used  ;  though  its  manifestations  are  manifold  (John,  I.  29),  "  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  SIN  of  the  world." 
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Cf.  *'  made  a  carse  for  us  "  (Galatians,  3.  13).  fo  Ht  —  Greeks  "  in 
our  behalf."  Cf.  John,  3. 14,  Christ  being  represented  by  the  brazen 
serpeniy  the  fomiy  but  not  of  the  substance,  of  the  old  serpent.  At 
his  death  on  the  cross  the  sin-bearing  for  us  was  consummated. 
knew  no  8ln  —  by  personal  experience  (John,  8.  46).  [Alford.] 
(Hebrews,  7.  26 ;  i  Peter,  2.  22  ;  i  John.  3.  5).  miant  be  made  — 
Not  the  same  Greek  as  the  previous  " made."  Rather,  ''might  be- 
come." the  righteousness  of  God  — Not  merely  righteous,  but 
righteousness  itself;  not  merely  righteousness,  but  the  righteousness 
of  God,  because  Christ  is  Gocl,  and  what  He  is  we  are  (i  John,  4. 
17),  and  He  is  "  made  of  God  unto  us  righteousness."  As  our  sin 
is  made  over  to  Him,  so  His  righteousness  to  us  (in  His  having 
fulfilled  all  the  righteousness  of  the  law  for  us  all,  as  our  represen- 
tative) (Jeremiah,  23.  6 ;  Corinthians,  i.  30).  The  innocent  was 
punished  voluntarily  as  if  guilty,  that  the  guilty  might  be  gratui- 
tously rewarded  as  if  innocent  (i  Peter,  2.  24).  Such  are  we  in  the 
sight  of  God  the  Father,  as  is  the  very  Son  of  God  Himself." 
[HooK£R.]  in  him  —  by  virtue  of  our  standing  in  Him,  and  in 
union  with  Him.    [Alford.] 


CHAPTER  VI. 

l-id.  His  Apostolic  Ministry  is  Approved  by  Faithfulness 
IN  Exhortation,  in  Sufferings,  in  Exhibition  of  the  Fruits 
OF  THE  Holy  Ghost:  His  Largeness  of  Heart  to  them  Calls 
FOR  Enlargement  of  their  Heart  to  Him.  Exhortation  to 
Separation  from  Pollution,  i.  woiiiers  together  —  with  God 
(Acts,  15.4;  I  Corinthians,  3.  9).  Not  only  as  "embassadors." 
beseeoh  —  entreat  (ch.  5.  20).  He  is  describing  his  ministry,  not 
exhorting  directly,  you  also  —  rather,  "  we  also  (as  well  as  God, 
ch.  5.  20)  beseech"  or  "entreat  you;"  v.  14,  15,  on  to  ch.  7.  i, is 
part  of  his  entreaty  or  exhortation,  in  vain — by  making  the  grace 
of  God  a  ground  for  continuance  in  sin  (f.  3).  By  a  life  of  sin, 
showing  that  the  word  of  reconciliation  has  been  in  vain^  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned  (Hebrews,  i^.  15;  Jude,  4).  "The  grace  of 
God  "  here,  is  "  the  reconciliation  "  provided  by  God's  love  (ch.  5. 
18,  19;  Cf.  Galatians,  2.2).  2.  For — God's  own  promise  is  the 
ground  of  our  exhortation,  he  saith  —  God  t/te  Fatfur  saith  to  God 
the  Son,  and  so  to  all  believers  who  are  regarded  as  one  with  Him. 
heard  thee  —  In  the  eternal  purposes  of  my  love  I  have  hearkened  to 
thy  prayer  for  the  salvation  of  thy  people  (Cf.  John,  17.  9,  15,  20, 
24).  aocepted  . . .  aocepted  —  The  Greek  of  the  latter  is  more  em- 
phatic, "well-accepted.  What  was  "<zi»  accepted  time"  in  the 
prophecy  (Isaiah,  49.  8,  Hebrew^  "  in  the  season  of  grace  "),  becomes 
"  the  well-accepted  time  "  in  the  fulfillment  (Cf.  Psalm  69.  13).  As 
it  is  God^s  time  of  receiving  sinners,  receive  ye  His  grace  ;  cucept{^,  l) 
the  word  of  reconciliation  in  His  accepted  time.  In  the  day  of  sal- 
vation—  "in  a  day  of  salvation"  (Luke,  4.  18,  19,  21;  19.  42: 
Hebrews,  3.  7).  3.  Resuming  the  connexion  with  «.  i,  interrupted 
by  the  parenthetical  «.  2.  "  Giving  no  offense  "  (Cf.  i  Corinthians, 
lo*  33)1  "  approving  ourselves,"  and  all  the  other  participles  down 
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to  V.  lo,  are  nominadves  to  "  we  also  entreat  tou  "  (tr.  i),  to  sbow 
the  pains  he  took  to  enforce  his  exhortation  by  example,  as  well 
as  precept.  [Alford].  "  Offense  "  would  be  given,  if  we  wei% 
without  "  patience  **  and  the  other  qualifications  which  he  therefore 
subjoins  (Cf.  Romans,  14. 13).  4.  Translate^  to  mark  the  true  order 
of  the  Greek  words,  "  In  every  thing,  as  God's  ministers  recom- 
mending ourselves,"  ».  <.,  that  our  hearers  may  give  our  message  a 
fiftvorable  hearing,  through  our  consistency  in  every  respect,  not 
that  thev  may  glorify  us.  Alluding  to  en.  3.  i,  he  implies,  fVe 
eommena  ourselves,  not  like  them  by  word,  but  by  deed.  patiMMt 
— (ch.  12.  12).  Put  first.  "  Pureness"  follows  (».  6).  Three  trip- 
lets of  trials  ex^cising  the  **  patience"  (patient  endurance) follow  : 
Afflictions  (or  "  tribulations  "),  necessities,  distresses  (or  **  straits  ") ; 
stripes,  imprisonment,  tumults  ;  labours,  watchings,  fastings.  The 
first  triplet  expresses  affliction  generally ;  the  second,  those  in  par- 
ticular, arising  from  the  violence  of  men ;  the  third,  those  wkick  he 
brought  on  himself  directly  or  indirectly.  5.  stripes  —  (ch.  11.23, 
24;  Acts,  16.  23).  imprisonMents  — (ch.  n.  23).  He  had  been, 
doubtless,  elsewhere  imprisoned  besides  at  Philippi,  when  be 
wrote  this  epistle,  tumilltt — (Acts,  13.  50;  14.  5,  19;  16.  22  ;  and 
recently  19.  23.41).  labours  —  in  the  cause  of  Christ  (ch.  11.  23  ; 
Romans,  16.  12).  watcbings — (ch.  II.  27).  Sleepless  nights. 
fastings — The  context  here  refers  to  his  trials,  rather  than  diva- 
tional  exercises  (Cf.  ch.  11.  27).  Thus  "  foodlesness  "  would  seem  to 
be  the  sense  (Cf.  i  Corinthians,  4.  11 ;  Philippians,  4.  12).  But  the 
usual  sense  of  the  Greek  \%  fasts,  in  the  strict  sense  ;  and  in  ch.  11. 
27,  it  is  spoken  of  independently  of  *'  hunger  and  thirst"  (Cf. 
Luke,  2.  37 ;  Acts,  10.  30 ;  14.  23).  However,  Matthew,  15.  32 ; 
Mark,  8.  3,  justify  the  sense,  more  favoured  by  the  context, /Wi^rj- 
ness,  thougn  a  rare  use  of  the  word.  Gaussen  remarks,  "The 
apostles  combine  the  highest  offices  with  the  humblest  exterior; 
as  every  thing  in  the  church  was  to  be  cast  in  the  mould  of  death 
and  resurrection,  the  cardinal  principle  throughout  Christianity." 
6.  By . . .  by,  SkC. —  rather,  as  Greek,  "  In .  .  .  in,  &c.,  implying  not 
the  mstrument,  but  the  sphere  or  element  in  which  his  ministry 
moved,  knowledge  —  spiritual ;  in  gospel  mysteries,  unattainable 
by  mere  reason  (i  Corinthians,  %.  6-16 ;  2  Corinthians,  3.  6.  17.  18X 
lono  suffering  . . .  kindness  —  associated  with  "  charity  "  or  "  lave** 
(i  Corinthians,  13.  4),  as  here,  by  the  Holy  GhOSt— in  virtue  of 
His  influences  which  produce  these  graces,  and  other  gifts,  "love 
unfeigned  "  being  the  foremost  of  them.  7.  By  the  word  of  trnth, 
by  the  power  of  God  —  rather  "  In  . . .  in,"  &c.  As  to  "  the  word 
of  truth "  (Cf.  ch.  4.  2 ;  Colossians,  i.  5),  and  "  the  (miraculous) 
power  of  God  "  (ch.  4.  7) ;  i  Corinthians,  2.  4,  "  in  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit  and  of  power."  by  the  armosr — Greek,  "through* 
or  "  by  means  of  the  armour,"  &c.  "  Righteousness,"  which  is  the 
breastplate  alone  in  Ephesians,  6.  13-17,  here  is  made  the  whole 
Christian  panoply  (Cf.  ch.  10. 4).  on . . .  right . . .  and  . . .  left—  I.  e^ 
guarding  on  every  side.  8.  TranslaU  "  Tkrottgh  ^hry  and  dishon- 
our" (disgrace),  vit.,  from  tkose  in  authority,  and  accruing  to  us 
present,  "  By."  or  "  through  evil  report  and  good  report,"  from  the 
multitude,  and  affecting  us  absent,    [Bkngki  J.     Regarded  "  as  do- 
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ceivers  **  by  those  who,  notknowing\p,  9),  dishonour  znd  give  us  an  evil 
r.port;  "  as  true,"  by  those  who  "  know  '*  {v,  9)  us  in  the  real  "  glory  * 
of  our  ministry.  In  proportion  as  one  has  more  or  less  of  glory 
^Tid  good  report ,  in  that  ci  jgree  has  he  more  or  less  oi  dishonour  and  evil 
report.  9.  unkflOWn . . .  yci  well  known—"  unknown  "  in  our  true  char- 
acter to  those  who  "  evil  report "  of  us.  "  Well  known  "  to  those  who 
hold  us  in  "  good  report  "  {v.  8).  Conybeare  explains,  "  Unknown 
by  men,  yet  aeknowiedged  by  God"  (l  Corinthians,  13.  12).  Perhaps 
both  God  and  men  (believers)  are  intended  as  knowing  him  (ch.  5.  11, 
and  II.  6).  dying  .  .  .  live  —  (ch.  i.  q  ;  4. 10,  11 ;  11. 23).  Cf.  Gaus- 
sen's  remark,  Note,  v.  5.  "  Behold  calls  attention  to  the  fact  as 
something  beyond  all  expectation,  chastened  ...  not  killed  — 
realizing  Psalm  118.  18.  10.  The  "as"  no  longer  is  used  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  of  his  adversaries,  but  the  real  state  of  him  and 
his  fellow  labourers,  making  many  rich — Spiritually  (I  Corin- 
thians, I.  5),  after  the  example  of  our  Lord,  who  "by  his  poverty 
made  many  rich'*  (ch.  8.  9).  having  nothing  —  Whatever  of 
earthly  goods  we  have,  and  these  are  few,  we  have  as  though  we 
bad  not ;  as  tenants  removable  at  will,  not  owners  (i  Corinthians, 
7.30).  possessing  all  things  —  The  Greek  impWes  /irm  possession, 
holding  fast  in  possession  (Cu  I  Corinthians,  3.  21,  22).  The  things 
both  of  the  present  and  of  the  future  are,  in  the  truest  sense,  the 
believer's  in  possession,  for  he  possesses  them  all  in  Christ,  his 
lasting  possession,  though  the  full  fruition  of  them  is  reserved  for 
the  future  eternity.  11.  mooth  .  .  .  Open  unto  yOU  —  I  use  no  con- 
cealment, such  as  some  at  Corinth  have  insinuated  (ch.  4.  2).  I 
use  all  freedom  and  openness  of  speech  to  you  as  to  beloved 
friends.  Hence  he  introduces  here,  "  O  Corinthians"  (Cf.  Philip- 
pians,  4.  15).     The  enlargement  of  his  heart  toward  them  (ch.  7.  3) 

Eroduced  his  openness  of  mouth,  t.  e,,  his  unreserved  expression  of 
is  inmost  feelings.  As  an  unloving  man  is  narrow  in  heart,  so 
the  apostle's  heart  is  enlarged  by  love.  So  as  to  take  his  converts  at 
Corinth,  not  only  with  their  graces,  but  with  their  many  short- 
comings (Cf.  I  Kings,  4.  29;  Psalm  119.32;  Isaiah,  60.  5).  12. 
Any  constraint  ye  feel  toward  me,  or  narrowness  of  heart,  is  not 
from  want  of  largeness  of  heart  on  my  part  toward  you,  but  from 
want  of  it  on  your  part  toward  me :  "  bowels,"  t.  e.,  affections  (Cf. 
ch.  12.  15).  not  straitened*  In  us — i.  e.,  for  want  of  room  in  our 
hearts  to  take  you  in.  13.  Translate,  "  As  a  recompense  in  the 
same  kind  ...  be  enlarged  also  yourselves."  [Ellicott,  &c.] 
"  In  the  same  way"  as  my  heart  is  enlarged  toward  you  (v.  n),  and 
"  as  a  recompense  "  for  it  (Galatlans,  4.  12).  I  speak  as  untO  my 
children  —  as  children  would  naturally  be  expected  to  recompense 
their  parent's  love  with  similar  love.  14.  Be  not — Gteek,  *^  Be^ 
come  not"  unequally  yoked  —  "yoked  with  one  alien  in  spirit." 
The  image  is  from  the  symbolical  precept!of  the  law  (Leviticus,  19. 17). 
"  Thou  shalt  not  let  thy  cattle  gender  with  a  diverse  kind  ;"  or  the 
precept  (Deuteronomy,  22.  10),  thou  shalt  not  plow  with  an  ox  and 
an  ass  together."  Cf.  Deuteronomy,  7.  3,  forbidding  marriages  with 
the  heathen ;  also  i  Corinthians,  7.  39.  The  believer  and  unbeliever 
are  utterly  heterogeneous.    Too  close  intercourse  with  unbelievers 

in  other  relations  also  is  included  {v,  16;  i  Corinthians,  8.  lo; 
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lo.  I4j.  fellowship  —  /f  A.  share,  or  partidpatwn.  riohtaOIIMeM  — 
the  state  of  the  believer,  justified  Dy  faith.  Iinriglltews- 
nest — rather,  as  alwa3's  translated  elsewhere,  "iniquity:"  the 
state  of  the  unbeliever,  the  fruit  of  unbelief,  ligllt  —  of  which 
believers  are  the  children  (i  Thessalonians,  5.  5).  15.  Befial — 
Hebrew,  "  worthlessness,  unprofitableness,  wickedness.  As  Satan  is 
opposed  to  God,  and  Anti-Christ  to  Christ ;  Belial  being  here 
opposed  to  Christ,  must  denote  all  manner  of  Anti-Christian  un- 

cleanness.    [Bengel.]    he  that  belleveth  with  an  infidel  —  trans-. 

late,  "  a  believer  with  an  unbeliever."  16.  agreement — accordance 
of  sentiments  (Cf.  i  Kings,  18.  21  ;  Ephesians,  5.  7,  ii).    the  ten- 

file  of  God  —  t.  e.,  you  believers  (i  Corinthians,  3.  16 ;  6.  19).  with 
dole  —  Cf.  Dagon  before  the  ark  (i  Samuel,  5.  24).  as  —  **  even  as 
God  said.*'  Quotation  from  Leviticus,  26.  12 ;  Jeremiah,  31,  33 ; 
32.  38  ;  Ezekiel,  37.  26,  27 ;  Cf.  Matthew,  28.  20 ;  John,  14.  23. 
walk  in  them  —  rather,  ''anumg  them."  As  "dwell"  implies  the 
Divine  presence,  so  "  walk,"  the  Divine  operation,  God's  dwelling 
in  the  body  and  sduI  of  saints  may  be  illustrated  by  its  opposite, 
demoniacal  possession  of  body  and  soul,  my  people — rather, 
"they  shall  be  to  me  a  people."  17.  Quoted  from  Isaiah,  52.  11, 
with  the  freedom  of  one  inspired,  who  gives  variations  sanctioned 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  ve  separate — "be  separated"  (Hosea,  4. 
17)-  touch  not  the  unolean  thing  — rather,  "a;f^  thing  unclean" 
(ch.  7.  I ;  Micah,  2.  10).  Touching  is  more  polluting,  as  implying 
participation,  than  seeing,  receive  you  —  The  Greeh  implies,  "to 
myself:'^  as  persons  heretofore  out  of  doors,  but  now  admitted 
within  (ch.  5.  i-io).  With  this  accords  the  clause,  "Come  out  from 
among  them,"  viz.,  so  as  to  be  received  to  me.  So  Ezekiel,  20.  41, 
••  I  will  accept  you  ;"  and  Zephaniah,  3.  19,  "  gather  her  that  was 
driven  out."  "  The  intercourse  of  believers  with  the  world  should 
resemble  that  of  angels,  who,  when  they  had  been  sent  a  message 
from  heaven,  discharge  their  oflice  with  the  utmost  promptness, 
and  joyfully  fly  back  home  to  the  presence  of  God  "  (i  Corinthians, 
7.  31  ;  5.  9,  10).  18.  Translate,  "  I  will  be  to  3'ou  in  tlie  relation  of2L. 
Father,  and  ye  shall  be  to  me  in  the  relation  of  sons,"  &c.  This  is 
a  still  more  endearing  relation  than  {v.  16),  "  I  will  be  their  God^ 
and  they...my/r^/t'."  Cf.  the  promise  to  Solomon  (i  Chronicles, 
2$.  6  ;  Isaiah,  43.  6  ;  Revelation,  21.  3,  7  ;  Jeremiah,  31.  I,  9).  Lord 
Almighty  —  Tlie  Lord  the  Universal  Ruler  :  nowhere  else  found  but 
in  Revelation.  The  greatness  of  the  Promiser  enhances  the  great' 
ness  of  the  promises. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

1-16.  Self- Purification  their  Duty  Resulting  from  the 
Foregoing.  His  Love  to  them,  and  Joy  at  the  Good  Ef- 
fects ON  them  of  his  Former  Epistle,  as  Reported  by 
Titus,  i.  cleanse  ourselves — This  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
exhortation  (ch.  6.  i,  14  ;  i  John,  3.  3  ;  Revelations,  22. 11),  lllthi* 
ness  —  "  the  unclean  thing  (ch.  6. 17).  of  the  flesh — for  instance. 
fornication,  prevalent  at  Corinth  (i  Corinthians,  6.  15-18).  and 
spirit  —  for  instance,  idolatry,  direct  or  indirect  (i  Corinthians,  6. 
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9 ;  8.  1,7;  lo.  7,  2i,  22).  The  spirit  (Psalm  32.  2)  receives  polla- 
tion  through  the  flesh,  the  instrument  of  uncleanness.  perfectillO 
HolineM — The  cleansing  away  impurity  is  a  positive  step  towara 
holiness  (ch.  6. 17).  It  is  not  enough  to  begin  :  the  end  crowns  the 
work  (Galatians,  3.  3  ;  5.  7  ;  Philippians,  i.  6).  .  fear  of  God  —  often 
conjoined  with  the  consideration  of  the  most  glorious  promises 
(ch.  5.  II ;  Hebrews,  4.  i).  Privilege  and  promise  go  hand  in 
hand.     2.  Receive  us  — with  enlarged  hearts  (ch.  6.  13).     we  have 

wronged  . . .  corrupted  . . .  defrauded  no  man  —  (Cf.  v.  9).    This 

is  the  ground  on  which  he  asks  their  reception  of  (making  room 
for)  him  in  their  hearts.  We  wronged  none  by  an  undue  exercise 
of  apostolic  authority  ;  v.  13  gives  an  instance  in  point.  We  have 
corrupted  none,  viz.,  by  beguilen^ents  and  flatteries,  while  preach- 
ing "another  gospel,'*  as  the  false  teachers  did  (ch.  11.  3,  4).  We 
have  defrauded  none  by  "making  a  gain"  of  you  (ch.  12.  17). 
Modestly  he  leaves  them  to  supply  the  positive  good  which  he  had 
done:  suffering  all  things  himself  that  they  might  be  benefited  («/. 

9.  12;  ch.  12.  13).  3.  In  excusing  myself,  I  do  not  accuse  you.  as 
though  3rou  suspected  me  of  such  things  [MENOCHirs]  or  as  though 
you  were  guilty  of  such  things ;  for  I  speak  only  of  the  false 
apostles.  X^STIUS,  and  Creek  commentators^  Rather,  *  as  though 
you  were  ungrateful  and  treacherous."    [Beza.]     I . . .  said  before 

—  in  ch.  6.  II,  12 ;  Cf.  Philippians,  i.  7.  die  and  live  with  yOU  — 
the  height  of  friendship.  I  am  ready  to  die  and  live  with  you  and 
for  you  (Philippians,  i.  7,  20,  24 ;  2.  17, 18).     Cf.  as  to  Christ,  John, 

10.  II.    4.  boldness  of  speech— (Cf.  ch.  6.  n.)    glorying  of  you 

—  Not  only  do  I  speak  with  unreserved  openness  to  you,  out 
I  glory  (boast)  greatly  to  others  in  your  behalf^  in  speaking 
of  you,  filled  with  comfort  — at  the  report  of  Titus  (v.  6,  7, 
9,  13 ;  ch.  I.  4).  exceedina  loyful  —  Creek,  I  oierabound  with 
joy  {v,  7,  9,  16).  our  triDUiaiion  —  described  in  v.  5 ;  a^so 
in  ch.  4.  7,  8 ;  6.  4,  5).  5.  Creek,  "  For  also"  (for  ''even**).  This 
verse  is  thus  connected  with  ch.  2. 12, 13,  *'  When  I  came  to  Troas,  I 
had  no  rest  in  my  spirit ;"  so  ''also'**  now,  when  I  came  to  Mace- 
donia my  *'Jlesh  '*  had  no  rest  (he,  by  the  term  "  flesh,"  excepts 
his  spiritual  consolations)  from  "fightings"  with  adversaries 
"without"  (i  Corinthians,  5.  12),  and  from  fears  for  the  Corinthian 
believers  "within"  the  church,   owing  to   "false  brethren "  (ch. 

11.  26).  (Cf.  ch.  4.  8  ;  Deuteronomy,  32.  25,  to  which  he  seems  to 
allude.  6.  Translate  in  the  order  required  by  the  Creek,  '"  But  he 
that  comforteth  those  that  arc  cast  down,  even  God."  Those  that 
are  of  an  high  spirit  are  not  susceptible  of  such  comfort.  7.  when 
he  told  us —  Creek,  "telling  us."  We  shared  in  the  comfort  which 
Titus  felt  in  recording  your  desire  (v.  13).  He  rejoiced  in  telling 
the  Tkcvfs\  we  in  hearing  them.  [Alford.]  earnest  deslrs  — 
Creek,  "  longing  desire,"  viz.,  to  see  me  [Grotius]  ;  or,  in  general, 
toward  me,  to  please  me.  nourning — over  your  own  remissness  in 
not  having  immediately  punished  the  sin  (i  Corinthians,  5.  i,  &c.), 
which  called  forth  my  rebuke,  fervent  m\n^  — Creek,  "zeal" 
(Cf.  ff,  II;  John  2.  17).  toward  m^— Creek,  "for  me;"  for  my 
take.  They  in  Pauts  behalf  showed  the  zeal  against  the  sin  whicfi 
Paul  would  have  shown  had  he  been  present,    rejoiced  the  more 
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— more  than  before  at  the  mere  coming  of  Titus.  8.  wKh  a  tetter — 
Greeks  **  in  the  letter/'  vim.,  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  I  dOMt 
repent,  though  I  did  repent  —  tramlaU,  "  I  do  not  regret  it,  though  I 
did  regret  it.  The  Greek  words  for  regret  and  repent  are  distinct. 
St.  Paul  was  almost  regretting,  through  parental  tenderness,  his 
having  used  rebukes  calculated  to  grieve  the  Corinthians ;  but 
now  that  he  has  learned  from  Titus  the  salutaiy  effect  producod 
oi\  them,  he  no  longer  regrets  it.  fbr  I  perceive,  ItC. —  This  is 
explanatory  of  "  I  did  repent "  or  "  regret  it,"  and  is  paren- 
thetical ("  for  I  perceive  that  that  epistle  did  make  you  sorry, 
though  it  was  but  for  a  season  ")•  9*  Now  I  rejoice  —  Whereas, 
"I  did  repent"  or  regret  having  made  you  soriy  by  my  letter,  I 
rejoice  now,  not  that  ye  were  caused  sorrow,  but  that  your  sorrow 
resulted  in  your  repentance,  ye  sorrowed  —  rather  as  before,  '*ye 
were  made  sorry,  after  a  godly  manner — lit.,  "according  to 
God,"  f .  ^.,  your  sorrow  having  regard  to  God  and  rendering  your 
mind  conformable  to  God  (Romans,  14.  22 ;  i  Peter,  4.  6).  tliat  — 
translate  in  Greek  order,  "  to  the  end  that  (Cf.  ch.  1 1.  9)  ye  might  in 
nothing  receive  damage  from  us,"  which  ye  would  have  received, 
had  your  sorrow  been  other  than  that  "after  a  godly  manner" 
{v.  10).  10.  worlceth  .  .  .  worketn  —  In  the  best  Greek  reading 
the  translation  is  "  worketh  (simply) .  .  .  worketh  out."  "  Sorrow  "^ 
is  not  repentance,  but,  where  it  is  "godly,"  "worketh"  it;  i.e., 
contributes  or  tends  to  it  (tl^  same  Greek  word  is  in  Romans,  13. 10). 
The  "  sorrow  of  the  world  "  (1.  /.,  such  as  is  felt  by  the  woridly) 
**  worketh  out"  as  its  result  at  last  (eternal)  death  (the  same  Greek 
verb  is  in  ch.  4.  17,  where,  see  the  J^ote).  repentance . . .  not  tO  be 
repented  of — There  is  not  in  the  Greek  this  play  on  words,  so  that 
the  word  qualified  is  not  "  repentance "  merely,  but  "repentance 
unto  salvation  ;"  this, he  says,  fione  will everregret^however attended 
with  "sorrow"  at  the  time.  ^^ Repentance"  implies  a  coming  to  a 
right  mind ;  "  regret "  implies  merely  uneasiness  of  feeling  at  the 
past  or  present,  and  is  applied  even  to  the  remorse  of  Judas  (Mat- 
thew, 27.  3 ;  Gteek^  "  stricken  with  remorse,"  not  as  English  K/r- 
sion^  "repented  himself");  so  that,  thoiigh  alwajrs  accompanying 
repentance,  it  is  not  always  accompanied  by  repentance.  "  Repent- 
ance" removes  the  impediments  in  the  way  of  "salvation"  (to 
which  "  death,"  viz.,  of  the  soul,  is  opposed).  "  The  sorrow  of  the 
world  "  is  not  at  the  sin  itself,  but  at  \i%  penal  consequences  :  so  that 
the  tears  of  pain  are  no  sooner  dried  up  than  the  pleasures  of 
ungodliness  are  renewed.  So  Pharaoh,  Exodus,  9.  27,  2S-30;  and 
Saul,  I  Samuel,  15.  23-30.  Cf.  Isaiah,  9.  13 ;  Revelation,  16.  10,  11. 
Contrast  David's  "  godly  sorrow,"  2  Samuel,  12.  13,  and  St.  Peter's, 
Matthew,  26.  75.  11.  Confirmation  of  v.  10  from  the  Corinthians' 
own  experience,  carefulnees  —  solicitude,  lit.,  "diligence:"  op- 
posed to  their  past  negligence  in  the  matter,  in  you  —  Greek,  "for 
you."  yea —  not  onlj  "  carefulness "  or  diligence,  but  also  "clear- 
ing of  yourselves,"  int.,  to  me  by  Titus  ;  anxiety  to  show  you  dis- 
approved of  the  deed,  indignation  —  against  the  offender.  fMUr 
—  of  the  wrath  of  God,  and  of  sinning  any  more  [Sclater  and 
Calvin];  fear  of  Paul  [Grotius]  (i  Corinthians,  4.  2,  19-ai). 
vehement  desire  —  longing  for    restoration  to  Paul's  approval. 
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[CoNYBEARE  &  HowsoN.]  ^  Fear "  is  in  spite  of  one's  self. 
**  Longing  desire  "  is  spontaneous,  and  implies  strong  love  and  an 
aspiration  for  correction.  [Calvin.]  "  Desire  "  for  ike  presence  of 
Paul,  as  he  had  given  them  the  hope  of  it  (i  Corinthians,  4.  19 ; 
16.  5).  [Grotius  &  EsTius.]  zeal  —  for  right  and  for  God's  honour 
against  what  is  wrong.  Or,  "for  the  good  of  the  soul  of  the 
offender."  [Bengel.]  revenge  —  translate,  *'  Exacting  of  punish- 
ment "  (i  Corinthians,  5.  2,  3).  Their  "  carefulness  "  was  exhibited 
in  the  six  points  just  specified;  "clearing  of  themselves,"  and 
"indignation"  in  relation  to  themselves;  "fear  "and  "vehement 
•desire  "  in  respect  to  the  apostle  ;  "  zeal "  and  "  revenge  "  in  respect 
to  the  offender  [Bengel]  (Cf.  v.  7).  Ir  all  —  the  respects  just 
stated,  clear  —  Greek,  "pure,"  vit,,  from  complicity  in  the  guilty 
deed.  "  Approved  yourselves,"  Greek,  "  commended  yourselves." 
Whatever  suspicion  of  complicity  rested  on  you  (i  Corinthians,  5. 
2.  6)  through  your  former  remissness,  you  have  cleared  off  by  your 
present  strenuousness  in  reprobating  the  deed.  12.  though  i  wrote 
unto  you  —  "  making  you  sorry  with  my  letter  "  (z/.  8).  hie  causo 
ihat  aulTered  wrong  —  the  father  of  the  incestuous  person  who 
!had  his  father's  wife  (i  Corinthians,  5.  i).  The  father,  thus 
it  seems,  was  alive,  that  our  care  for  you,  ItC. —  Some  of  the 
oldest  MSS.  read  thus,  "  That  your  care  for  us  might  be  made 
manifest  unto  you,"  &c.  But  the  words,  "  unto  you,"  thus,  would 
be  rather  obscure ;  still  the  obscurity  of  the  genuine  reading  may 
have  been  the  very  reason  for  the  change  being  made  by  correctors 
into  the  reading  of  English  Version.  Alford  explains  the  reading : 
"  He  wrote  in  order  to  bring  out  their  zeal  on  his  behalf  (t.  e,,  to 
obey  his  command),  and  make  it  manifest  to  themselves  in  God's 
sight,  I.  e,,  to  bring  out  among  them  their  zeal  to  regard  and  obey 
him."  But  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  and  versions  (including  the  Vul- 
gate and  old  Italian)  support  English  Version.  And  the  words,  "  to 
jrou,"  suit  it  better  than  the  other  reading.  Ch.  2.  4,  "  I  wrote  . . . 
that  ye  might  know  the  love  which  /  have  more  abundantly  unto 
you,'*  plainly  accords  with  it,  and  disproves  Alford's  assertion  that 
English  Version  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  as  to  the  purpose  of  his 
letter.  His  writing,  he  says,  was  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
individual  offender,  or  the  individual  offended,  but  from  his  "  earnest 
<:are"or  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  church.  13.  The  oldest 
MSS.  read  thus,  "  Therefore  (Greek,  "  for  this  cause,"  vis,,  because 
•our  aim  has  been  attained)  we  have  been,  English  Version  "  were," 
is  not  so  accurate)  comforted  ;  yea  {Greek,  "  but "),  in  our  comfort 
we  exceedingly  the  more  joyed  for  the  joy  of  Titus,"  &c.  (Cf.  v.  7). 

14.  any  thing  —  i.  e.,  at  all.    I  am  not  ashamed  —  "  I  am  not  put  to 

shame,"  viz.,  by  learning  from  Titus  that  you  did  not  realize  the  high 

character  I  gave  him  of  you.    a$ . . .  all  thinge ...  in  truth,  even  80 

our  boasting  ...  Is  found  a  truth  —  As  our  speaking  in  general  to 
you  was  true  (ch.  i.  18),  so  our  particular  boasting  before  Titus 
concerning  you  is  now,  by  his  report,  proved  to  be  truth  (Cf.  ch.  9. 
2).  Some  oldest  MSS.  read  expressly,  "  concerning  you  ;"  this  in 
either  reading  is  the  j<7ix/.  15.  his  Inward  affection  —  /iV.,  bowels 
<Cf.  ch.  6. 12  ;  Philippians,  i.  8  ;  2.  i ;  Colossians,  3.  la).  obedlenCO 
<ch.  2.9).    fear  and  trembling  — with  trembling  anxiety  to  obey 
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my  wishes,  and  fearful  lest  there  should  be  ought  in  yourselves  to 
oilen^  him  and  me  (r.  ii  ;  Cf.  i  Corinthians,  2.  3).  16.  tberefbre 
—  Omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS.    The  conclusion  is  more  emphatical 

without  it.    that  I  have  confidence  in  you  in  ail  things— rather, 

as  Greeks  "  that  in  every  thing  I  am  of  good  courage  concerning  {iii.^ 
in  the  case  of)  you,'*  as  contrasted  with  my  former  doubts  con- 
cerning you. 

CHAPTER  Vni 

1-24.  The  Collection  for  the  Saints:  The  Readiness  op 
THE  Macedonians  a  Pattern  to  the  Corinthians:  Christ 
THE  Highest  Pattern:  Each  is  to  Give  Willingly  after 
HIS  ABILITY :  Titus  and  two  others  are  the  Agents  Accred. 
iTED  TO  Complete  the  Collection,  i.  we  do  yoii  to  wit — vfe 
make  known  to  you,  the  grace  of  God  beetowed  on  the  ohnrcbes  of 

INacedonia — Their  liberality  was  not  of  themselves  naturally,  but 
of  God's  grace  bestowed  on  them,  and  enabling  them  to  be  the 
instrument  of  God's  **  grace  '*  to  others  {v.  6.  19).  The  importance 
given  in  this  epistle  to  the  collection,  arose  as  well  from  St.  Paul's 
engagement  (Galatians,  2.  10),  as  also  chiefly  from  his  hope  to 
conciliate  the  Judaizing  Christians  at  Jerusalem  to  himself  and  the 
Gentile  believers,  by  such  an  act  of  love  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
toward  their  Jewish  brethren.  2.  triai  of  affliction  — The  Gruk 
expresses,  "  in  affliction  (or  "  tribulation  "J  which  tested  them  ;"  Ht.^ 
"in  a  great  testing  of  affliction."  abundance  of  their  Joy  —  The 
greater  was  the  depth  of  their  poverty,  the  greater  was  the  abund- 
ance of  their  joy.  A  delightful  contrast  in  terms,  and  triumph,  in 
fact,  of  spirit  over  flesh,    their  deep  poverty — Greek,  "their  pov- 

erty  down  to  the  depth  of  it."    abounded  unto  the  riches,  4c.~ 

Another  beautiful  contrast  in  terms :  their  poverty  had  the  effect, 
not  of  producing  stinted  gifts,  but  of  "  abounding  in  the  riches  ol 
liberality  (not  as  Margin,  "  simplicity ;"  though  the  idea  of  single^ 
ness  of  motive  to  God's  glory  and  man's  good,  probably  enters  into 
the  idea  Cf.  Romans,  12.  8,  and  Margin;  ch.  9. 11,  Note,  13  ;  James, 
I-  5)-  3-5'  tbey  were  willing —  rather,  supplv  from  v.  5,  the  ellipsis 
thus,  "  According  to  their  power . . .  yea,  ana  beyond  their  power, 
they  gave."  of  themeeives  —  not  only  not  being  besought,  but 
themselves  beseeching  us.  4.  that  WO  WOUld  receive  —  Omitted  in 
the  oldest  MSS.  Translate  therefore,  "  Beseeching  of  us  . . .  the 
grace  and  fellowship  of  (1.^.,  to  grant  them  tke  favour  of  skating  in) 
the  ministering  unto  the  saints."  The  Macedonian  contributions 
must  have  been  from  Philippi,  because  Philippi  was  the  only  church 
that  contributed  to  St.  Paul's  support  (Philippians,  4.  10,  15,  16). 
5.  And  tkis  they  did,  not  a8  WO  hopcd  —  translate,  "And  not  as  we 
hoped  (1.  e.,  far  beyond  our  hopes),  but  their  own  selves  gave  they 
first  to  the  Lord."  "  First,"  not  indicating  priority  of  time,  but  first 
of  all,  above  all  in  importance.  The  giving  of  themselves  Cakes 
precedency  of  their  other  gifts,  as  being  the  motive  which  led  them 
to  the  latter  (Romans,  15.  16).  by  the  will  of  God  —  not  according 
to  the  will  of  God,"  but  "  mowd  ^  the  will  of  God,  who  made  them 
willing"  (Philippians,  3.  13).    It  is  ther^re  called  (v,  i),  "the 
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grace  ot  God."  6.  Insomuch  that  —  As  we  saw  the  Macedonians 
alacrity  in  givinfif,  we  could  not  but  exhort  Titus  that,  as  we  col- 
lected in  Macedonia,  so  he  in  Corinth  should  complete  the  work 
of  collecting  which  he  had  already  begun  there,  lest  ye,  the  wealthy 
people  of  Corinth,  should  be  outdone  in  liberality  by  the  poor 
4f  acedonians.  aS  he  had  beoun  —  Greek,  "previously  begun,"  viz., 
the  collection  at  Corinth,  bejore  the  Macedonians  began  to  con- 
tribute, during  the  visit  to  Corinth  from -which  he  had  just  returned. 

finish  in  you  the  same  grace — complete  among  y^u  this  act  of 

grace  or  beneficence  oh  your  part,  also  —  as  well  as  other  things 
which  ^e  had  to  do  among  them.  [Alford.I  7.  In  faith  —  (en. 
I.  ^).  utterance  —  {N'ote,  i  Corinthians,  i.  5).  Not  as  Alford, 
"doctrine"  or  "word."  knowledge  —  (i  Corinthians,  8.  I.)  dili- 
gence —  in  every  thing  that  is  good,  your  iove  tO  US  —  lit.,  "  love 
from  you  (1.  e.,  on  your  part)  in  us"  (1.  e.,  which  has  us  for  its 
object  which  is  felt  in  the  case  of  us).     8.  not  bv  commandment  — 

"  not  by  way  of  commandment."  by  the  occasion  of  the  forward- 
ness of  others,  and,  &C.  —  rather,  "  But  by  (mention  of)  the  for- 
wardness of  others  (as  an  inducement  to  you),  and  to  prove  {lit., 
proving)  the  sincerity  of  your  love."  The  Greek  is,  "by  means  of  ** 
not  "  on  account  of,  the  forwardness,"  &c.  Bengel,  Ellicott,  «c., 
trcMslate,  "  By  means  of  the  forwardness  of  others,  proving  the  sin- 
cerity of  your  love,  also."  The  former  is  the  simpler  construction 
in  the  Greek,  9.  ye  knOW  the  grace  —  the  act  of  gratuitous  love, 
whereby  the  Lord  emptied  Himself  of  His  previous  heavenly  glory 
(Philippians,  2.  6,  7)  for  your  sakes.  became  poor — Yet  this  is 
not  demanded  of  you  (v.  14) ;  but  merely  that,  without  impoverish- 
ing yourselves,  you  should  relieve  others  with  your  abundance. 
If  the  Lord  did  so  much  more,  and  at  so  much  heavier  a  cost,  for 
your  sakes,  much  more  may  you  do  an  act  of  love  to  your  brethren 
at  so  little  a  sacrifice  of  self,  migllt  be  rich  —  in  the  heavenly 
glor)'  which  constitutes  His  riches,  and  all  other  things,  so  far  af 
is  really  good  for  us  (Cf.  i  Corinthians,  3.  21,22).  10.  advice  — 
Herein  he  does  not  (as  some  misinterpret  the  passage)  disclaim  in- 
spiration for  the  advice  he  gives  ;  but  under  the  Spirit,  states  that 
it  is  his  "opinion"  FAlford]  or  "judgment"  f  Ellicott,  &c.],  not 
a  command,  that  so  their  offering  might  be  free  and  spontaneous. 
this  —  my  giving  you  an  advice,  not  a  command,  who  have  begun 
before  —  "seeing  that  ye  have  begun  before**  the  Macedonian 
churches  :  "  a  year  ago  "  should  be  connected  with  this  clause,  not 
only  to  do,  but  also  to  be  forward  — There  were  three  steps: 
(1)  the  forwardness,  more  ///.,  "  the  will ; "  (2)  the  setting  about  it, 
lit.,  "  doing  it : "  (3)  the  completion  of  it.  [Alford.]  In  the  twe 
former,  not  only  the  act,  but  the  intention,  the  Corinthians /^^^^a/ 
the  Macedonians.  Bengel  explains,  "  Not  only  to  do "  FOR  the 
PAST  YEAR,  "  but  also  to  be  forward  '*  or  willing  for  this  year. 
Ellicott  translates  "  already,"  instead  of  "  before : "  "  Ye  began 
already,  a  year  ago,  not  only  to  do,  but  also  to  be  forward."  It 
appears,  hence,  that  something  had  been  done  in  the  matter  a  year 
before.  Other  texts,  however,  show  the  collection  was  not  yet  paid 
(Cf.  V.  II,  and  ch.  9.  5,  7).  This  agrees  with  one,  and  only  one, 
supposition,  viz.,  that  every  man  had  laid  by  in  store  the  fund  from 
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which  he  was  afterward  lo  contribute,  the  very  case  which  is  showo 
by  I  Corinthians,  i6.  a,  to  have  existed.  [Paley's  /font  Pau&ut.^ 
II.  perform —  "  complete  the  doing  also  {J^ote,  v.  lo).  a  readl- 
aetS  to  will  —  GfTfJk,  "  /^  readiness  0/  will ; "  referring  to  v.  10^ 
where  the  GreeJk  for  *'  to  be  forward/'  ought  to  be  translated  as  here, 
"to  will."  performance  —  "completion/*  [Alford.]  The  godly 
should  show  the  same  zeal  tojfinish,  as  well  as  to  begin  well,  which 
the  worldly  exhjbit  in  their  undertakings  (Jeremiah,  44.  25).  12. 
For — Following  up  the  rule  "out  of  that  which  ye  have"  {©.  ii), 
and  no  more,  a  willino  mind  —  rather,  as  Greeks  "  the  readiness," 
vff.,  to  will,  referring  to  «.  11.    accepted  —  Grteik^  "favourably  ac* 

cepted."    acoording  to  that  a  man  bath— The  oldest  MSS.  omit 

"  a  man,"  Translate^  "According  to  whatsoever  it  have : "  the  vdll- 
ing  mind,  or  "  readiness  **  to  will,  is  personified.  [Alford.]  Or 
better,  as  Bengel,  **IIe  is  accepted  according  to  whatsoever  he 
have ; "  so  ch.  9.  7,  "  The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver**  CI.  as  to 
David,  I  Kings,  8.  18.  God  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed.  He 
judges  not  according  to  what  a  man  has  the  opportunity  to  do,  but 
according  to  what  he  would  do  if  he  had  the  opportunity  (CC  Mark, 

14.  8 ;  and  the  widow's  mite,  Luke,  21.  3,  4).  13.  For — Supply 
from  9.  8,  "  I  speak."  My  aim  is  not  that  others  (t^ix.,  the  saints  at 
Jerusalem)  may  be  relieved  at  the  cost  of  your  being  "  distressed  " 
(so  the  Greek  for  "  burdened  ").  The  golden  rule  is,  "  Love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself^*  not  more  than  thyself.  14.  by  aa  equalitv 
—  "by  the  rule  of  equality"  [Alford]:  lit.,  "out  of  equality. 
now  at  this  time  —  Greek, "  at  the  present  juncture  "  or  season,  that 
tbeir  abundance  also  —  The  Greek  being  distinct  from  the  previous 
"  that,"  translate,  "  in  order  that,"  viz.,  at  anothet  season,  when  3rour 
relative  circumstances  may  be  reversed.  The  reference  is  solely 
to  temporal  wants  and  supplies.  Those,  as  Bengel,  who  quote  Ro> 
mans,  1$.  27,  for  interpreting  it  of  spiritual  supplies  from  the  Jews 
to  the  Gentiles,  forget  that  Romans,  15.  27  refers  to  the /at/ benefit 
spiritually,  which  the  Jews  have  conferred  on  the  Gentiles,  as  a 
motive  to  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  not  to  a  prospective 
benefit  to  be  looked  for  from  the  former,  which  the  text  refers  to. 

15.  Exodus,  16. 18  ;  LXX.  As  God  gave  an  equal  portion  of  manna 
to  all  the  Israelites,  whether  they  could  gather  much  or  little ;  so 
Christians  should  promote  by  liberality  an  equality,  so  that  none 
should  need  the  necessaries  of  life,  while  others  have  superfluities. 
"  Our  luxuries  should  yield  to  our  neighbor's  comforts ;  and  our 
comforts  to  his  necessities^"  [J.  Howard.]  16,  17.  Returning  to 
the  subject  of  v.  6.  for  you  —  translate,  "Which  put  the  same 
earnest  care  for  you  into  the  heart  of  Titus,"  as  was  in  my- 
self. My  care  for  you  led  me  to  ^* desire**  him  (v.  6,  and  17, 
"  exhortation,"  the  same  Greek) ;  but  Titus  had  of  himself  the  same 
care,  whence  he  "accepted  "  (gladly)  my  exhortation "  (v.  17)  to  go 
to  you  (v.  6).  being  more  forward  —  more  earnest  than  to  need  such 
exhortation,  he  went  —  Greek,  "  went  forth."  We  should  say,  he 
is  going  forth ;  but  the  ancients  put  xYi^past  tense  in  letter-writing, 
as  the  things  will  have  been  past  by  the  time  that  the  correspond- 
ent receives  the  letter.  "  Of  his  own  accord,"  f .  e.,  it  is  true  he  has 
been  exhorted  by  me  to  go,  *but  he  shows  that  he  has  anticipated 
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my  desires,  and  already,  '*  of  his  own  accord  "  has  desired  to  go. 

i8.  the  brother,  whose  praiee  it  In  the  goepel— whose  praise  is 

known  in  connexion  with  the  gospel :  Luke  may  be  meant ;  not 
that  '*  the  gospel "  here  refers  to  his  written  gospel ;  but  the  lan- 
guage implies  some  one  well  known  throughout  the  churches,  and 
at  that  time  with  Paul,  as  Luke  then  was  (Acts,  20.  6).  Not  a 
Macedonian,  as  appears  from  ch.  9.  4.  Of  all  Paul's  "  companions 
in  travel "  (v.  19  ;  Acts,  19.  29),  St.  Luke  was  the  most  prominent, 
having  been  his  companion  in  preaching  the  gospel  at  his  first  en- 
trance into  Europe  (Acts,  16.  10).  The  fact  that  the  person  here 
referred  to  was  "chosen  of  the  churches"  as  their  trustee  to  travel 
with  Paul  in  conve3ring  the  contribution  to  Jerusalem,  implies  that 
he  had  resided  among  them  some  time  before  :  this  is  true  of  St. 
Luke,  who,  after  parting  from  St.  Paul  at  Philippi  (as  he  marks  by 
the  change  from  "we  "  to  "they,"  Acts,  16),  six  years  before  is  now 
again  found  in  his  company  in  Macedonia.  In  the  interim  he 
probably  had  become  so  well  known,  that  "  his  praise  was  through- 
out all  the  churches."  Cf.ch.  12. 18;  Philemon,  24.  He  who  is  faith- 
ful in^he  gospel,  will  be  faitliful  also  in  matters  of  inferior  import- 
ance. [Bengel.]  19.  not /^/ only  —  not  only  praised  in  all  the 
churches,  choeen  —  by  vote;  so  the  Creek,  OT  the  Churchee  — 
therefore  these  companions  of  Paul  are  called  "  messengers  of  the 
churches"  (v.  23).  to  travel — to  Jerusalem,  with  this  grace  — 
Greek,"in  the  case  0/ X\i\%  grace,"  or  '"gift"    tO  the  Olory  of  the 

same  Loril— the  oldest  MSS.  omit  "same."    declaration  of  your 

ready  mind — The  oldest  MSS.  read  "  our,"  not  your.  This  and  the 
previous  clause,  "  to  the  glory  of  the  same  Lord  "  do  not  follow 
"  administered  by  us,"  but  "  chosen  of  the  churches  to  travel,"  &c. 
The  union  of  the  brothers  with  St.  Paul  in  this  affair  of  the  collec- 
tion was  done  to  guard  against  suspicions  injurious  "  to  the  glory  '* 
of  the  Lord.  It  was  also  done  in  order  to  produce  a  "readiness" 
on  the  part  of  Paul  and  the  brother  to  undertake  the  office  which, 
each  by  himself,  would  have  been  less  ready  to  undertake,  for  fear 
of  suspicions  arising  (v,  20)  as  to  their  appropriation  of  any  of  the 
monev.  20.  Avoiding — taking  precautions  against  this,  in  this 
abundance  —  in  the  case  of  this  abundance,  21.  LXX.  (Proverbs,  3. 
4 :  Romans,  12.  17).  The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  For  we  provide." 
honest  things  — "  *^^'  honourable"  22.  This  second  brother, 
BiRKS  supposes  to  be  Trophimus  ;  for  a  Macedonian  is  not  meant 
(ch.  9.  4) ;  probably  the  same  as  was  sent  before  with  Titus  (ch.  12. 
18) ;  and  therefore  sent  from  Ephesus,  and  probably  an  Ephesian  ; 
all  this  is  true  of  Trophimus.  oftentimes  ...  In  many  things— 
Join  and  translate  as  in  the  Greek,  "  many  times  in  many  things." 

upon  the  great  confldenoe  which  I  have  in  you— "through  the 
great  confidence  which  he  has  toward  you.  [Alford.]  Ben- 
gel  better  supports  English  Version,  "  We  have  sent,  &c.,  through 
the  confidence  which  we  feel  in  regard  to  your  liberality." 
23.  fellow-helper  concerning  you  —  Greek,  "  fellow-worker  toward 
you."  our  brahren — the  two  mentioned,  v.  18  and  22.  messen- 
gers—  rather,  as  the  Greek,  "apostles;"  in  the  less  strict  sense 
(Acts,  14.  14).  of  the  churches — sent  by  the  churches,  as  we  are 
by  the  Lord  (Philippians,  2.  2$).    There  was  in  the  83magogue  an 
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ecclesiastical  officer,  called  "  the  angel  of  the  church,*'  whence  the 
(itte  seems  derived  (Cf.  Revelation,  a.  i).  24.  The  oldest  MSS. 
read  ''(continue)  mamfesHng  to  them  in  the  face  of  the  churches 
the  manifestation  of  your  love-  and  of  our  boasting  on  vonr  beball"* 


CHAPTER  IX. 
1-15.  Reasons  for  his  Sending  Titus.    The  Greater  their 

BoUirn FULNESS,  THE    MORE  SHALL    BE    THE   RETURN  OF   BLBSSING 

TO  THEM,  AND  THANKSGIVING  TO  GoD.  I.  FOF  —  Connected  with 
ch.  8.  16 :  "  Show  love  to  the  messengers  of  the  churches ;  for  as 
concerns  the  ministration  for  the  saints,  it  is  superfluous  for  me  to 
write  to  you  who  are  so  forward  already/*  write -^emphatical:  It 
is  superfluous  to  writf^  for  you  will  have  witnesses  present  [Bek- 
GEL.J  a.  ready  a  year  aoo — to  send  off  the  money,  owing  to  the 
apo8tle*s  former  exhortation  (i  Corinthians,  16.  i,  2).  yoirzaal — 
Greeks  **  the  zeal  from  you,"  i.  /.,  on  your  part ;  propagated  from 
you  to  others,  provoked  —  t.  f.,  stimulated.  VOI7  maoy — GreeJk, 
"'the  greater  number,"  vis.,  of  the  Macedonian.  3.  bavo  1 1^ — 
we  should  say,  "  I  send  ;"  whereas  the  ancient  put  it  in  the  past. 
the  time  which  it  would  be  hy  the  time  that  the  letter  arrived. 
tho  brethren  —  (ch.  8.  18,  22) — Titus  and  the  two  others,  aboald 
be  in  vain  in  this  behalf — **  should  be  proved  futile  in  thisparticu- 
hr"  however  true  in  general  (ch.  7.  A  A  tacit  complement,  soft- 
ening the  sharp  monition,  as  i  said  —  as  I  was  saying  (v,  2).  4. 
if  they  of  {Macedonia  —  rather  as  Greek,  "  if  Macedonians."  m|iro- 
pareo  —  with  your  collection  ;  see  v,  2,  **  ready,"  Greek,  "  prepared." 
we,  not  to  say  ye —  Ye  would  naturally  feel  more  ashamed  for 
yourselves,  than  we  (who  boasted  of  you)  would  for  3^u.  OOfffI* 
dent  iKiastinq  —  The  oldest  M6S.  read  simply  "  confidence,"  vt's., 
in  your  liberality.     5.  that  they  WOOtd  go  Mwt--- translate,  "  that 

they  should;'  &c.  wheroof  ye  nad  notiee  before— rather,  "  prom- 
ised before  ;"  "long  announced  by  me  to  the  Macedonians"  (tr.  2). 
[Bengel.]  "  Your  promised  bounty."  [Ellicott,  &c.]  net  as 
of  OOvetousness  —  translate,  "  not  as  matter  of  covetousness,"  which 
it  would  be,  if  you  gave  niggardly.  6.  I  say — Ellicott,  &c.,  sup- 
ply the  ellipsis  thus:  "But  remember  this."  bountifhlly — Ut^ 
**  with;'  or  "  in  blessings  "  The  word  itself  implies  a  bentjicent  spirit 
in  the  giver  (Cf.  v.  7,  end),  and  the  plural  implies  the  abundance  and 
liberality  of  the  gifts.  "  The  reaping  shall  correspond  to  the  pro 
portions  and  spirit  of  the  sowing."   [Bengel.]    Cf.  Exekiel,  34.  26, 

*'  Showers  of  blessing."    7.  according  as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart 

—  Let  the  full  consent  of  the  free  win  go  with  the  gift.  [Alford.] 
Opposed  to  "of  necessity,"  as  "grudgingly"  is  opposed  to  "a 
cheerful %vrtx**  (Proverbs,  2t.  9 ;  il.  25  ;  Isaiah,  32.  8]^     8.  all  grace 

—  even  in  external  goods  and  even  while  ye  bestow  on  others. 
[Bengel.]  that  —  "  in  order  that."  God's  gifts  are  bestowed  on  us^ 
not  that  we  may  have  them  to  ourselves,  but  that  we  may  the  more 
"abound  in  good  works"  to  others,  sufllcienoy — so  as  not  to 
need  the  help  of  ethers,  having  yourselves  from  God  '*  bread  for 

your    food"    (v.    10).    in   all  things — Greek,  "in    everv    thing." 
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every  good  work  —  of  charity  to  others  which  will  be  "your  seed 
sown  "  (v.  lo).  9.  As  it  is  written  —  realizing  the  highly  blessed 
character  portrayed  in  Psalm  11  a.  9.  He — the  "good  man'' 
(Psalm  113.  5).  lliepersed  —  as  seed  sown  with  full  and  open 
hand,  without  anxipus  thought  in  what  direction  each  grain  may 
fall.  It  is  implied,  also,  that  he  has  always  what  he  may  disperse. 
[Bengeu]  So  in  Psalm  112.  9.  the  poor  —  the  Greek  word  is 
here  only  found  in  New  Testament,  "  one  in  straightened  circum- 
stances who  earns  his  bread  by  labour."  The  word  usually 
employed  means  "one  so  poor  as  to  live  by  begging.'*  biS. 
rignteouenese  —  Here  "  beneficence  ;"  the  evidence  of  his  being 
righteous  before  God  and  man.  Cf.  Deuteronomy,  24. 13  ;  Matthew, 
6.1;  "alms;"  <7fv^/i^,  " righteousness."  remaineth  —  unexhausted 
and  unfailing.  10.  Translate  as  in  Isaiah,  55.  10,  "  He  that  min- 
istereth  (supplieth)  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  for  food"  (/</.» 
"bread  for  eating ^y  minioter  —  rather  future,  as  the  oldest  MSS. 
"  SAal/  minister  (supply)  and  multiply."  your  oeed  —  your  means 
for  liberality,  tne  fruno  Of  your  riahteousness  — the  heavenly 
rewards  for  your  Christian  charity  (Matthew,  10. 42).  Righteous- 
ness shall  be  itself  the  reward,  even  as  it  is  the  thing  rewarded 
(Hosea,  10.  12;  Matthew,  5.  6 ;  6.  33).  ii.  (Cf.  v,  8).  bountiful- 
neee  —  Greek, "  single-minded  liberality."  Translated  "  simplicity  " 
(Romans,  12.  8).  causeth  through  ue  —  /it.,  "worketh  through 
us  :"  i,  e.,  through  our  instrumentality  as  the  distributors,  thanics- 
givlng  —  on  the  part  of  the  recipients.  12.  Greek,  "  The  ministni» 
tion  of  this  public  service  (on  your  part)  is  not  only  still  further 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  saints  (besides  the  supplies  from  other 
quarters),  but  is  aboundmg  also  {viz.,  in  respect  to  relieving  the 
necessities  of  others  in  poverty)  through  many  thanksgivings  to 
God."  13.  by— through  occasion  of.  WH^trUatflX  — translate, 
"  the  experience. "  [Ellicott,  &c.]  Or  "  the  experimental  proof* 
of  your  Christian  character,  afforded  by  "this  ministration."  they 
—  the  recipients,  for  your  professed  subjection—  Greek,  "  for  the 
subjection  of  your  profession ;"  i,  e.,  your  subjection  in  accord- 
ance with  your  profession  in  relation  to  the  gospel.  Ye  yield 
yourselves  in  willing  subjection  to  the  gospel  precepts,  evinced  in 
acts  as  well  as  in  profession,  your  iiberal  distriliution  —  Greeky 
"  the  liberality  of  your  contribution  in  relation  to  them,"  &c.  14. 
Translate,  "Themselves  also  with  prayer  for  you,  longing  after 
you  on  account  of  the  exceeding  grace  of  God  (resting)  upon  you.*' 
English  Version  is,  however,  good  sense  ;  they  glorify  God  (v.  13) 
by  the  experimental  proof,  &.,  "and  by  their  prayer  for  you." 
But  the  Greek  favours  the  former.  15.  his  unspeaicabie  gift — 
the  gift  of  his  own  son  which  includes  all  other  inferior  gifts 
(ch.  8.  9 ;  Romans,  8.  32).  If  we  have  received  from  God  "His 
unspeakable  ffift,"  what  great  thing  is  it  if  we  give  a  few  perislk' 
iD£  gifU  for  His  sake  ? 
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CHAPTER  X. 

1-18.  He  Vindicates  his  Apostouc  Authority  against  thosk 
WHO  Depreciated  him  for  his  Personal  Appearance.  He  wiix 
MAKE  his  Power  felt  when  he  comes.  He  Boasts  not,  likjb 
THEMt  BEYOND  HIS  MEASURE.  I.  |,  Raul  Myself —  no  longer  "  we,** 
"  us/'  "our"  (ch.  9.  ii) :  /  who  am  represented  by  depreciators  as 
**  base/'  &c.,  I,  the  same  Paul,  of  my  own  accord^  "  beseech  you  ;"  or 
rather  "  entreat/'  *'  exhort  **  you  for  your  sake.  As  "  I  beseech  jrou  " 
(a  distinct  Greek  verb,  v,  2)  for  my  sake,  by  the  Meekness  aid 
gentleness  of  Christ  —  He  mentions  these  graces  of  Christ  espe- 
cially (Psalm  18.  35  ;  Matthew  11.  29),  as  on  account  of  his  imita- 
tion of  them  m  particular  he  was  despised.  [Grotius.]  He 
entreats  them  by  these,  in  order  to  show  that  though  he  must  have 
recourse  to  more  severe  measures,  he  is  naturally  inclined  to 
gentle  ones  after  Christ's  example.  [Menochius.]  "  Meekness  ** 
is  more  in  the  mind  internally;  ** gentleness "  in  the  external 
behaviour,  and  in  relation  to  others  ;  for  instance,  the  condescend- 
ing yieidingness  of  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  the  former  not  insisting 
on  his  strict  rights.  [Trench.]  Bengel  explains  it,  ^^By  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  derived  by  me  from  Christ"  not  from  my 
own  nature :  he  objects  to  understanding  it  of  Christ's  meekness 
and  gentleness,  since  nowhere  else  is  "* gentleness"  attributed  to 
Him.  But  though  the  exact  Greek  word  is  not  applied  to  Him, 
the  idea  expressed  by  it  is  (Cf.  Isaiah,  40.  11 ;  Matthew,  12.  19,  20). 
in  presence  —  in  personal  appearance  when  present  with  you. 
base  — Greek,  **  lowly ;"  timid,  humbly  diffident ;  opposed  to  "bold." 
*'Am"  stands  here  by  ironical  concessibn  for  **am  reputed  to  be"* 
(Cf.  V,  10).  2.  I  beseech  you  —  Intimating  that,  as  he  can  beseech 
in  letters,  so  he  can  be  severe  in  their  presence,    that  I  may  not  bO 

—  that  I  may  not  have  to  be  bold,  &c.  with  that  confidence  —  that 
authoritative  sternness,  I  think — I  am  minded  to  be.  as  if  WO 
walked  according  to  the  flesh  —  His  Corinthian  detractors  judged 
of  him  by  themselves,  as  if  he  were  influenced  by  fleshly  motives, 
the  desire  of  favour,  or  fear  of  giving  offense,  so  as  not  to  exercise 
his  authority  when  present.  3.  For — Reason  why  they  should 
regard  him  "  beseeching "  them  («.*2)  not  to  oblige  him  to  have 
recourse  to  "bold'*  and  stern  exercise  of  authority.  *'We  walk  in 
the  flesh/'  and  so  in  weakness  :  but  not  **  according  to  the  flesh  " 
(©.  2).  Moreover,  though  we  walk  in  it,  we  do  not  war  according 
to  it.  A  double  contrast  or  antithesis.  *'They  who  accuse  us 
of  walking  after  the  flesh,  shall  find  [to  their  cost]  that  we  do  not 
war  after  the  flesh  ;  therefore  compel  us  not  to  use  our  weapons." 
[Alford.]  4.  A  confutation  of  those  who  try  to  propagate  their 
creed  by  force  and  persecution  (Cf.  Luke,  9.  54-56).  carnal — 
translate, '"^  fleshly"  to  preserve  the  allusion  to  «.  2,  3.    weapons 

—  for  punishing  offending  members  («.  6;  z  Corinthians,  4.  21; 
5.  5,  13):  boldness  of  speech,  ecclesiastical  disi^line  («.  8 ;  cb. 
13.  10),  the  power  of  the  word,  and  of  the  Vkcraments,  the 
various  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,    mighty  through  God 

—  Greek,  "  mighty  to  God,"  1.  e,y  mighty  before  God  ;  not  humanly, 
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but  divinely  powerful.  The  power  is  not  ours,  but  God's.  Cf. 
"fair  to  God,  1.  ^.,  divinely  fair  (Margin,  Acts,  7.  20).  Also  above 
(ch,  2.  15),  "  unto  God  a  sweet  savour."  "  The  efficacy  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  proves  its  truth."  [Bkngel.]  pulling  down  —  As  the 
Greek  is  the  same  as  in  v.  5,  translate,  "casting  down."  Cf.  Jere- 
miah, I.  10 :  the  inspired  servants  of  God  inherit  the  commission 
of  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  stronghold8  —  (Proverbs.  2X.  22) 
—  viz.,  in  which  sinners  entrench  themselves  against  reproof:  all 
that  opposes  itself  to  Christ ;  the  learning,  and  eloquence,  and 
philosophical  subtleties  on  which  the  Corinthians  prided  them- 
selves. So  Joshua's  trumpet  blast  was  **  mighty "  under  God  to 
overthrow  the  walls  of  Jericho.  5.  imaginations  —  rather,  "  reason- 
ings." Whereas  "  thought "  expresses  men*s  ostn  purpose  and  de- 
termination of  living  after  their  own  pleasure.  [Tittm.]  high 
thing  —  So  it  ought  to  be  translated  (Romans,  8.  39).  A  distinct 
Greek  word  from  that  in  Ephesians,  3.  18,  "height,"  and  Revela- 
tion, 21.  16,  which  belongs  to  God  and  heaven,  from  whence  we 
receive  nothing  hurtful.  But  **  high  thing "  is  not  so  much 
"  height "  as  something  niade  high,  and  belongs  to  those  regions  of 
air  where  the  powers  of  darkness  "exalt  themselves"  against 
Christ  and  us  (Ephesians,  2.  2 ;  6.  12 ;  2  Thessalonians,  2.  4). 
exaltoth  itself — (2  Thessalonians,  2.  4),  supports  English  Version 
rather  than  the  translation  of  Ellicott,  &c.,  "  is  lifted  up."  Such 
were  the  high  totoers  of  Judaic  self-righteousness,  philosophic 
speculations  and  rhetorical  sophistries,  the  "  knowledge  "  so  much 
prized  hy  many  (opposed  to  "  the  knowledge  of  God  "),  which  en- 
dangered a  section  of  the  Corinthian  church,  against  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  —  True  knowledge  makes  men  humble.  Where  there 
is  exaltation  of  self,  there  knowledge  of  God  is  wanting.  [Bengel.] 
Arrange  the  words  following  thus :  "  Bringing  every  thought  (t.  e,, 
intent  0/  the  mind  or  ttfill)  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ," 
i,  e.,  to  obey  Christ.  The  three  steps  of  the  apostle's  spiritual  war- 
fare are :  (i^  It  demolishes  what  is  opposed  to  Christ ;  (2)  it  leads 
captive  ;  (3}  it  brings  into  obedience  to  Christ  (Romans,  i.  5  ;  16. 
a6).  The  "reasonings"  (English  Version,  "imaginations'*)  are 
utterly  "cast  down."  The  "mental  intents"  (English  Version, 
"thoughts")  are  taken  willing  captives,  and  tender  the  voluntary 
obedience  of  faith  to  Christ  the  conqueror.  6.  Translate,  "  Hav- 
ing ourselves  (1.  e.,  Seing)  in  readiness  to  exact  punishment  for 
all  disobedience,"  &c.  We  have  this  in  store  for  the  dis- 
obedient :  it  will  be  brought  into  action  in  due  time,  when  your 
obedience,  &>C.  —  He  charitably  assumes  that  most  of  the  Corin- 
thian church  will  act  obediently ;  therefore  he  says  "your  obedi- 
ence." But  perhaps  some  will  act  otherwise  ;  in  order,  therefore, 
to  give  all  an  opportunity  of  joining  the  obedient,  he  will  not  pre- 
maturely exact  punishment  but  wait  until  the  full  number  of  those 
gathered  out  to  Christ  has  been  "  completed,"  and  the  remainder 
have  been  proved  incorrigible.  He  had  acted  already  so  at  Cor- 
inth (Acts,  18.  6-1 1  ;  Cf.  Exodus,  32.  34  ;  Matthew,  13.  28-30).  7. 
Do  ye  regard  mere  outward  appearance  (mere  external  recom- 
mendations, personal  appearance,  voice,  manner,  oratory  of 
teachers  present  face  to  face,  such  as  they  admired  in  the  false 
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teachers  to  the  disparagement  of  Paul,  «.  lo ;  yoe^  ch.  5. 12).  E^ 
in  outward  bearing  when  I  shall  Represent  with  you  (in  contrast  to 
" by  Utters**  0.  9)  I  will  show  that  I  am  more  real!  - crmed  with  the 
authority  of  Christ,  than  ihose  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title 
of  being  peculiarly  "Christ's'*  (i  Corinthians,  i.  12).  A  Jewish 
emissary  seems  to  have  led  this  party,  let  hint  Of  blMSelf  thiak 
this  again — He  may  "  of  himself,'*  without  needing  to  be  taug^ht 
it  in  a  more  severe  manner,  by  "  thinking  agiin,**  arrive  at  '*  this  *' 
conclusion,  "  that  even  as,**  &c.  St.  Paul  modestly  demands  for 
himself  only  an  equal  place  %vith  those  whom  he  biad  begotten  in 
the  gospel.  [Bengkl.]  8.  "  For  even  if  I  were  to  boast  some- 
what more  exceedingly  (than  I  do,  «.  3-6)  of  our  (apostolic)  au- 
thority (9.  6 ;  ch.  13.  10)  ...  I  should  not  be  put  to  shame  (by  the 
fact ;  as  I  should  be  if  my  authority  proved  to  be  without  founda- 
tion ;  my  threats  of  punishment  not  being  carried  into  effect),    f&t 

edification  ...  not  for .. .  destrnotion—  c;>r^i(,  "for  building  up 

.  . .  not  for  .  .  .  CASTING  DOWN "  (the  same  Greek  as  in  «.  5) ;  the 
image  of  a  building  as  in  f.  4,  5.  Though  we  '^  cast  down  reason- 
ings," this  is  not  in  order  to  destroy,  but  really  to  build  up  ("  edify*^ 
by  removing  those  things  which  are  hinderances  to  edification, 
and  testing  what  is  unsound,  and  putting  together  all  that  is  true 
in  the  building.  [Chrysostom.]  9.  I  say  this  lest  I  should  seem 
to  be  terrifying  you,  as  children,  with  empty  threats.  [Bengel.] 
EsTius  explains,  "  I  might  boast  mofe  of  my  authority,  but  I  f&r^ 
bear  to  do  so^  that  I  may  not  seem  as  if,*'  &c.  But  this  ellipsis  is 
harsh;  and  9.  10,  11,  confirm  Bbngel's  view.  10.  letters  —  Im- 
plying that  there  had  been  already  more  letters  of  St.  Paul  received 
by  the  Corinthians,  than  the  one  we  have,  vi%.^  i  Corinthians ;  and 
they  that  contained  strong  reproofs,  say  they  —  Greeks  "  say  one," 
"such  a  one"  (9.  11)  seems  to  point  to  some  definite  individ- 
ual Cf.  Ga!atians,  5.  10;  a  similar  slanderer  was  in  the  Gala- 
tian  church,  weail  —  (ch.  12.  7;  I  Corinthians,  2.  3).  There 
was  nothing  of  majesty  or  authority  in  his  manner  ;  he 
bore  himself  tremblingly  among  them,  whereas  the  false  teachers 
spoke  with  authoritative  bearing  and  language,  xi.  thlnll  this  — 
"consider  this."  such  will  be  —  or  "are"  in  general,  not  merely 
stiail  we  be  at  our  next  visit.  12.  "  We  do  not  presume  (irony)  to 
judge  ourselves  among,  or  in  comparison  with,  some  of  them  that 
commend  themselves."  The  charge  falsely  brought  against  htm 
of  commending  himself  (ch.  3.  1:5.  12),  really  holds  good  of  the 
false  teachers.  The  phrase  "judge  ourselves  of  the  number,*' is 
drawn  from  the  testing  of  athletes  and  senators,  the  "  approved  " 

being  set  down  on  the  roll.    TWahl.]    measuring  themselves  by 

tliemseives  —  ^^ among  themselves;  to  correspond  to  the  previous 
verb,  "  judge  ourselves  among  them."  Instead  of  measuring  them- 
selves by  the  public  standard,  they  measure  themselves  by  one 
made  by  themselves.  They  do  not  compare  themselves  with 
others  who  excel  them,  but  with  those  like  themselves;  hence 
their  high  self-esteem.  The  one-eyed  is  easily  king  among  the 
blind,  are  not  wise  — with  all  their  boasted  "  wisdom  "  (r  Corin- 
thians, I.  19-26),  thev  are  any  thing  but "  wise."  13.  ncrt  boSut  wfth- 
•Ut  measure  —  Greek,  "  to  unmeasured  bounds."    There  is  no  limit 
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to  a  man's  high  opinion  of  himself,  so  long  as  he  measures  him- 
self by  himself  {v.  13)  and  his  fellows,  and  does  not  compare  him- 
self with  his  superiors.  •  It  marks  the  personal  character  of  this 
epistle  that  the  word  "  boast "  occurs  twenty-nine  times  in  it,  and 
only  twenty-six  times  in  all  the  other  epistles  put  together.  Un- 
deterred by  the  charge  of  vanity,  he  felt  he  must  vindicate  his 
apostolic  authority  by  facts.  [Contbearb  and  HowsoN.]  It 
would  be  to  **  boast  of  things  without  our  measure/'  were  we  to 
boast  of  conversions  made  by  "other  men's  labours"  (f.  15).  dis- 
tributed —  ;ipportioned.  FAlford.]  a  measure  —  as  a  measure. 
[Alford.]  to  reach  — "  that  we  should  reach  as  far  as  even  to 
you;"  not  that  he  meant  to  go  no  further  (t?.  16;  Romans,  15. 
20-24).  St.  Paul's  **  measure "  is  the  apportionment  of  his  sphere 
of  gospel  labours  ruled  for  him  by  God.  A  "  rule "  among  the 
so-called  ".apostolic  canons"  subsequently  was,  that  no  bishop 
should  appoint  ministers  beyond  his  own  limits.  At  Corinth 
no  minister  ought  to  have  been  received  without  St.  Paul's  sanc- 
tion, as  Corinth  was  apportioned  to  him  bv  God  as  his  apostoHc 
sphere.  The  epistle  here  incidentally,  and  therefore  undesign- 
edly, confirms  the  independent  hfstory,  the  Acts,  which  repre- 
sents Corinth  at  the  extreme  limit  as  yet  of  his  preaching,  at 
which  he  had  stopped,  after  he  had  from  Phil ippi  passed  southward 
successively  through  Amphipolis,  AppoUonia,  Thessalonica,  Berea^ 
and  Athens.  [Paley's  Horte  Paulinas]  14.  "  We  are  not  stretch- 
ing  ourselves  beyond  our  measure  as  (we  should  be)  i/  we  did  not 
reach  unto  you :  (but  we  do),  for  as  far  as  even  to  you  have  we 
come  in  preaching  the  gospel."  15.  "Not  boasting  to  unmeasured 
bounds  (f.  e.,  not  exceeding  our  own  bounds  by  boasting)  of  (lit, 
'in')  other  men's  labours."  when  —  "As  your  faith  goes  on  in- 
creasing." The  cause  of  his  not  yet  reaching  with  the  gospel  the 
regions  beyond  Corinth,  was  the  weakness  as  yet  of  their  faith. 
He  desired  not  to  leave  the  Corinthians  before  the  proper  time,  and 
yet  not  to  put  off  preaching  to  others  too  long,  emarped  by  yOH  — 
Greeh,  "  in  your  case."  Our  success  in  your  case  will  give  us  an 
important  step  toward  further  progress  beyond  you  (v,  16). 
according  to  our  rule  —  according  to  our  divinely-assigned  appor- 
tionment of  the  area  or  sphere  of  our  work  ;  for  "  We  stretch -not 
ourselves  bey«nd  our  measure  "  (t>.  14).  abundantly  —  Greeh,  "  unto 
exceeding  abundance :"  so  as  to  exceed  the  limits  we  have  yet 
reached  {v.  16).     16.  To  —  i.e.,  so  as  to  preach . . .  beyond  you  (and) 

not  to  boast,  d:c.    in  another  man's  line  of  things  made  ready  to 

our  hand  —  Do  not  connect  "  line  of  things,  "  &c. ;  but  "  boast  of 
things,"  &c.  To  make  this  clearer,  arrange  the  words  thus,  "  Not 
to  boast  as  to  things  (already  made  by  the  preaching  of  others) 
ready  to  our  hand  m  another  man's  line  (/.  /.,  within  the  line  or  sphere 
of  labour,  apportioned  by  God  to  another).  17.  gforieth  —  translate, 
to  accord  with  v,  16,  "boasteth."  In  contrast  to  his  opponents' 
practice  of  boasting  in  another's  line  or  sphere,  St.  Paul  declares 
the  only  true  boasting  is  in  the  Lord,    (i  Corinthians,  i.  31  ;  15. 

10).    18.  (Proverbs,  27.  2.)    whom  the  Lord  commendeth  —  to 

whom  the  Lord  has  given  as  his  **  epistle  of  commendation,"  the 
believers  whom  he  has  been  the  instrument  of  converting :  as  was 
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St.  Paur$  case  (ch.  3.  1-3).  Is  approved — can  stand  the  test  of  the 
final  trial.  A  metaphor  from  testing  metals  (Romans,  16.  10;  x 
Corinthians,  11.  19).  So  on  the  other  han^  those  finally  rejected 
by  the  Lord  are  termed  *'  reprobate  silver  "  (Jer.  6.  50). 


CHAPTER  XL 

1-33.  Through  Jealousy  over  the  Corinth.  .  j?ho  madk 
MORE  Account  of  the  False  Apostles  than  op  him,  he  is 
Obliged  to  Commend  Himself  as  in  many  Respects  Superior. 

1.  Would  to  ^'^  — translate  as  Greek,  **  I  would  that."  bear  with 
■6  —  I  may  ask  not  unreasonably  to  be  borne  with;  not  so  the 
false  apostles  (0.4.  20).  my  —  Not  in  the  oldest  MSS.  folly  — 
The  Greek  is  a  milder  term  than  that  for  "  foolishness  "  in  i  Corin- 
thians, 3.  19;  Matthew,  5.  22 ;  25. 2.  The  Greek  for  "folly"  here  im- 
plies imprudence;  the  Greek  for  "  foolishness  "  includes  the  idea  of 
perversity  and  wUkedmss.  and  Indeed  bear  —  A  request  (so  v.  16). 
But  the  Greek  and  the  sense  favour  the  translation,  **  But  indeed  (I 
need  not  wish  it,  for)  ye  do  bear  with  me ;"  still  I  wish  you  to  bear 
with  me  further,  while  I  enter  at  large  into  self-commendations. 

2.  For  I  am  Jealous  —  The  justifications  of  his  self-commendations 
lies  in  his  zealous  care  lest  they  should  fall  from  Christ,  to  whom 
he,  as  *'  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom  "  (John,  3.  29),  has  espoused 
them :  in  order  to  lead  them  back  from  the  false  apostles  to  Christ, 
he  is  obliged  to  boast  as  an  apostle  of  Christ,  in  a  way  which,  but 
for  the  motive,  would  be  "  folly."  godly  Jealousy  —  lit,,  "  jealousy 
of  God  "  (Cf.  ch.  I.  12,  "godly  sincerity,"  lit.,  "  sincerity  of  God  ">. 
"  If  I  am  immoderate,  I  am  immoderate  to  God."  [Bengel.]  A 
jealousy  which  has  God's  honour  at  heart  (i  Kings,  19.  10).  I . . . 
espoused  you  —  St.  Paul  uses  a  Greek  term  applied  properly  to  the 
bridegroom,  just  'as  he  ascribes  to  himself  "jealousy,"  a  feeling 
properly  belonging  to  the  husband :  so  entirely  does  he  identify 

himself  with  Christ,    present  ^<7tf  as  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ— 

at  His  coming,  when  tne  heavenly  marriage  shall  take  place  (Mat- 
thew, 25.  6;  Revelation,  19.  7,  9).  What  St.  Paul  here  sa3rs  he 
desires  to  do,  viz.,  "  present "  the  church  as  "  a  chaste  virgin  "*  to 
Christ,  Christ  Himself  is  said  to  do  in  the  fuller  sense.  Whatever 
ministers  do  effectively,  is  really  done  by  Christ.  (Ephesians,  5. 
27-32).  The  espousals  are  going  on  now.  He  does  not  say  "  chaste 
virgins ;"  for  not  individual  members,  but  the  whole  body  of 
believers  conjointly  constitute  the  Bride.  3.  I  fear  —  (ch.  12.  ac^ 
—  not  inconsistent  with  love.  His  source  of  fear  was  their  yields 
ing  character,  subtilty  —  the  utter  foe  of  the  "  simplicity  "  which 
is  intent  on  one  object,  Jesus,  and  seeks  none  "  other,"  and  na 
"other"  and  different  Spirit  (©.  4) ;  but  loves  him  with  tender  sin, 
GLENESS  of  AFFECTION.  Where  Eve  first  gave  way,  was  in  men- 
tally harbouring  for  a  moment  the  possibility  insinuated  by  the 
serpent,  of  God  not  having  her  truest  interests  at  heart,  and  of 
this  "other**  professing  friend  being  more  concerned  for  her  than 
God.  corruptdd  —  so  as  to  lose  their  virgin  purity  through 
seducers  (9.  4).    The  same   Greek   stands    for  "nivnds**  ps  for 
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"  thoughts*'  (ch.  lo.  5,  where  see  note) :  tntents  of  the  wiU^  or  mineL 
The  oldest  MSS.,  after  "simplicity,"  add,  "and  the  purity" 
or  "chastity.**  in  Christ— rather,  "that  is,  toward  Christ."  4. 
If,  Ho.  —  which  in  fact  is  impossible.  However,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, ye  might  then  bear  with  them  (see  Note^  v.  i).  But 
there  can  be  no  nrw  gospel:  there  is  but  the  one  which  I  first 
preached  ;  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  "  borne  "  by  you,  that  the 
udse  teachers  should  attempt  to  supersede  me.  hs  that  COmsth  — 
the  high-sounding  title  assumed  by  the  false  teachers,  who  arro- 
gated Christ's  own  peculiar  title  {Greek,  Matthew,  11.  3,  and  He- 
brews, 10.  37), "  He  that  is  coming.  Perhaps  he  was  leader  of  the 
party  which  assumed  peculiarly  to  be  "  Christ's  "  (ch.  xo.  7  ;  l  Cor- 
inthians, I.  12):  hence  his  assumption  to  the  title,  preachoth  . . . 
receive  —  is  preaching ...  ye  are  receiving.  Jesus  —  the  "  Jesus  " 
of  gospel  history.  He  therefore  does  not  say  "Christ,"  which 
refers  to  the  ojice,  another . . .  another —  Greeks  "  another  Jesus . . . 
a  different  Spirit ...  a  different  gospel."  Another  implies  a  distinct 
individual  of  the  same  kind  ;  different  implies  one  quite  district  in 

kind,    which  ye  have  not  received — from  us.   spirit . . .  received 

. . .  gospei . . .  accepted  —  The  will  of  man  is  passive  in  receiving 
the  '*  Spirit  ;'*  but  it  is  actively  concurrent  with  the  will  of  God 
(which  goes  before  to  give  the  good  will)  in  accepting  the  "  gospel.** 
ye  might  weli  bear  with  him  — There  would  be  an  excuse  for  your 
conduct,  though  a  bad  one  (for  ye  ought  to  give  heed  to  no  gospel 
other  than  what  ye  have  already  heard  from  me»  Galatians,  i.  6,  7)  ; 
but  the  false  teachers  do  not  even  pretend  they  have  "  another 
Jesus'*  and  a  different  "gospel "  to  bring  before  you,  they  merely 
txT  to  supplant  me,  your  accredited  Teacher.  Vet  ye  not  only 
"  bear  with  "  them,  but  prefer  them.  5.  For  —  my  claim  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  false  teachers,  "For,"  &c.  I  suppose — I  reckon. 
[Alford.]  I  was  not — Greek,  "That  I  have  not  been,  and  am 
not."  the  very  Chiefest  apostles — James,  Peter  and  John  the 
witnesses  of  Christ's  transfiguration  and  agony  in  Gethsemane. 
Rather,  "  those  overmuch  apostles,"  those  surpassers  of  the  apostles 
in  their  own  esteem.  This  sense  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
context  contains  no  comparison  between  him  and  the  apostles,  but 
onlv  between  him  and  the  false  teachers :  r.  6  also  alludes  to  these, 
and  not  to  the  apostles;  Cf.  also  the  parallel  phrase,  "false 
apostles  "  (Mote, «.  13,  and  ch.  12.  n).  [Alford.]  6.  rude  —  Greek, 
"  a  common  man  :'*  a  "  laic  ;"  not  rhetorically  trained :  unskilled  in 
finish  of  diction.  I  Corinthians,  2.  1-4,  13 ;  ch.  10.  10,  11,  shows 
his  vxfrds  were  not  without  weight,  though  his  "speech"  was 
deficient  in  oratorical  artifice.   "  Yet  I  am  not  so  in  my  knowledge  " 

(ch.  12.  1-5:  Ephesians,  3.  1-5).    have  been... made  manifest  — 

Read  with  the  oldest  MSS., "  We  have  made  things  (gospel  truths) 
manifest :"  thus  showing  our  "  knowledge."  English  Version  would 
mean,  I  leave  it  to  yourselves  to  decide  whether  I  be  rude  in 
speech,  &c. :  for  we  have  been  thoroughly  {lit.,  "  in  every  thing  ") 
made  manifest  among  you  (///.,  "  in  respect  to  you :"  "  in  relation 
to  you  ").  He  had  not  by  reserve  kept  back  his  "  knowledge  "  in 
divine  mysteries  from  them  (ch.  2.  17  ;  4.  2  ;  Actsr  20.  20,  27).  in 
ali  things  —  The  Greek  rather  favours  the  trans/ation  *' a^mong  aJl 
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men  */*  the  sense  then  is.  we  have  manifested  the  whole  trath 
among  all  men  with  a  view  to  your  benefit.  [Alford.I  But  the 
Creek  in  Philippians,  4.  12,  '^  In  each  thing  and  in  aJI  things," 
sanctions  iE^M^/ij^  fVrr/^yn,  which  gives  a  clearer  sense.  7.  HaV6  I 
—  ///.,  "Or  have  I  ?"  Connected  with  last  verse,  "  Or  will  any  of 
you  make  it  an  objection  that  I  have  preached  to  you  gratuitously?" 
rie  leaves  their  ^ood  feeling  to  give  the  answer,  that  this,  so  tax 
from  being  an  objection,  was  a  decided  superiority  in  him  above 
the  false  apostles  (i  Corinthians,  9.  6-15).  abasing  myaelf —  in  my 
mode  of  living,  waiving  my  right  of  maintenance,  and  earning  it 
by  manual  labour ;  perhaps  with  slaves  as  his  fellow-labourers 
(Acts,  18.  5;  Philippians,  4.  12).  ye...  exalted — spiritually,  by 
your  admission  to  gospel  privileges,  beoaiise  —  **  in  that."  goepel 
of  God  —  "  of  God  '  implies  its  divine  glory  to  which  they  were  ad- 
mitted, freely  —  *' without  charge.'*  8.  I  robbed  —  i.  e„  took  from 
them  (in  order  to  spare  you)  more  than  what  was  their  fair  share 
of  contribution  to  my  maintenance,  e.  g:,  the  Philippian  church 

(Philippians, 4.  15,  16).    wages— "subsidy."   to  do  yoH  tervlce 

— Greek,  "with  a  view  to  ministration  to  you:"  Cf.  "supplied* 
{Greek,  "  in  additicn  "),  9.  9,  implying,  he  brought  with  him  from  the 
Macedonians,  supplies  toward  his  maintenance  at  Corinth ;  and 
(«.  9)  when  those  resources  failed  ("  when  I  wanted  ")  he  received  a 
new  supply,  while  there,  from  the  same  source.  9.  waited — "was 
in  want.  chargeable  —  6^^^>(,  "burdensome,"  ///.,  "to  torpify," 
and  so  to  oppress.  Jerome  says  it  is  a  Cilician  word  (ch.  12. 14, 16). 
the  brethren  which  came  —  rather,  as  Greek,  "xhc  brethren  when 
they  came**  Perhaps  Timotheus  and  Silas  (Acts,  8.  i,  5).  Cf. 
Philippians,  4.  15,  16,  which  refers  to  donations  received  from  the 
Philippians  (who  were  in  Macedonia)  at  two  distinct  periods 
("  once  and  again  **),  one  at  Thessalonica,  the  other  after  his  de- 
parture from  Macedonia,  that  is,  when  he  came  into  Achaia  to 
Corinth  (from  the  church  in  which  city  he  would  receive  no  help); 
and  this  "  in  the  beginning  of  the  gospel,"  t.  e.,  at  its  first  preach- 
ing in  these  parts.  Thus  all  three,  the  two  epistles  and  histoiy, 
mutually,  and  no  doubt  undesignedly,  coincide:  a  sure  test  of 
genuineness,  supplied  —  Greek,  "supplied  in  addition,"  viz.,  in 
addition  to  their  former  contributions :  or,  as  Bengel,  in  addition 
to  the  supply  obtained  by  my  own  manual  labour,  to.  Greek, 
"  There  is  (the)  truth  of  Christ  in  me  that,"  &c.  (Romans,  9.  r). 
no  man  ehall  stop  me  of— The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "This  boasting 
shall  not  be  shut  (t.  e.,  stopped)  as  regards  me**  "  Boasting  is  as  it 
were  personified  . . .  shall  not  have  its  mouth  stopped  as  regards 
me."  [Alfo^d.]  ii.  Love  is  often  offended  at  its  favours  being 
not  accepted,  as  though  the  party  to  whom  they  are  offered  wished 
to  be  under  no  obligation  to  the  offerer.  12.  I  will  do  —  I  will 
continue  to  decline  help.  OCCasion —r  t7r<vi&,  "the  occasion,"  vr's., 
of  misrepresenting  my  motives,  which  would  be  afforded  to  my 

detractors,  if  I  accepted  help,   that  wherein  tbey  giory  they  nay 

be  found  even  as  we —  Bengel  joins  this  clause  with  "  the  occa- 
sion," vis.,  of  ghrving  or  boasting  :  the  occasion  "  that  they  may  be 
found  (a  point  wherein  they  glory)  even  as  we,"  i.  e.,  quite  as  dis- 
interested, or  virtually,  quite  as  gain-seeking  and  self-seeking.    It 
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cannot  mean  that  tne  false  teachers  taught  gratuitously  even  as  Paul 
(Cf.  «.  20 ;  I  Corinthians,  9.  12).  Alford  less  clearly  explains  by 
^  reference  to  «.  iS,  &c.,  where  the  *'  glorying  "  here  is  taken  up  and 
described  as  *'  glorying  after  the  flesh  : "  thus  it  means,  that  in  the 
matters  of  which  they  boast  they  may  be  found  even  as  we,  f .  e.^  we 
may  be  on  a  fair  and  equal  footing ;  that  there  may  be  no  adventitious 
comparisons  made  between  us,  arising  out  of  misrepresentations  of 
my  course  of  procedure,  but  that  in  every  matter  of  boasting  we  may 
be  fairly  compared  and  judged  "by  facts;  for  (0. 13)  realities  they  have 
none,  no  weapons  but  misrepresentation,  being  false  apostles,  13. 
For —  Reason  why  he  is  unwilling  they  should  be  thought  like  him. 
[Bengel.]  such  —  they  and  those  like  them.  falS9  ap08tl68  — ^  those 
"  overmuch  apostles  "  (Note^  v^  5)  are  no  apostles  at  all.  deoeitflui 
workers — pretending  to  be  "workmen"  for  the  Lord,  and  really 
seeking  t'.icir  own  gain.  14.  to  transformed  —  rather,  "  transforms 
himself*'  (Cf.  Job,  i.  6):  habituallv:  the  first  occasion  of  his  doing 
so  was  in  tempting  Eve.  "  Himself"  is  emphatlcal.  If  their  master 
himself  who  is  the  "  prince  of  darkness,"  the  most  alien  to  light, 
does  S3,  it  is  less  marvellous  in  the  case  of  them  who  are  his 
servants  (Luke,  22,  54;  Ephesians,  6.  12).  ic.  no  great  thing  — 
no  dilTicult  matter,  if  hIS  ministers  also  —  as  well  as  himself. 
righteousness  —  answering  to  "light"  (9.  14);  the  manifestation 
wherewith  God  reveals  Himself  in  Christ  (Matthew,  6.  33 ;  Ro- 
mans, I.  17).  end — the  test  of  things  is  the  ^W  which  strips 
off  every  spacious  fjrm  into  which  Satan's  agents  may  now 
"transform"  themselves  (Cf.  Philippians,  3.  19,  21).  according 
to  their  works  —  not  according  to  their  pretensions.  16.  I  say 
again  —  again  taking  up  from  v.  i  the  anticipatory  apolog}'  for  his 
boasting.  If  otherwise  —  but  if  ye  will  not  grant  this  ;  if  ye  will 
chink  me  a  fool,  yet  as  a  fOOl  —  "  yet  even  as  a  fool  receive  me  ;'^ 
grant  me  the  indulgent  hearing  conceded  even  to  one  suspected 
of  folly.  The  Greek  denotes  one  who  does  not  rightly  use  his 
mental  powers  ;  not  having  the  idea  of  blame  necessarily  attached 
to  it ;  one  deceived  by  foolish  vanities,  yet  boasting  himself 
[TiTTM.]  (y.  17,  19).    that  I  — the  oldest  MSS.  read,  "that  I,  /^V 

r/s.,  aj  2&j// ^j //<<%  may  boast  myself.    17.  not  after  the  Lord  — 

by  inspired  guidance  he  excepts  this  "glorying"  or  "boasting** 
from  the  inspired  authoritativeness  which  belongs  to  all  else  that 
he  wrote :  even  this  boasting,  though  undesirable  in  itself,  was 
permitted  by  the  Spirit,  taking  into  account  its  aim,  vlz.y  to  draw 
off  the  Corinthians  from  their  false  teachers  to  the  apostle.  There- 
fore this  passage  gives  no  proof  that  any  portion  of  Scripture  is 
uninspired.  It  merely  guards  against  his  boasting  being  made  a 
justiBcation  of  boasting  in  general,  which  is  not  ordinarily  "after 
the  Lord,"  i.  e.,  consistent  with  Christian  humility,     fooiishly — 

Greek, "  in  foolishness."  confidence  of  boastlno — (ch.  9. 4).  18.  many 

—  including  the  "  false  teachers.*'    after  the  flesh  —  as  fleshly  men 

are  wont  to  boast,  zdz.,  of  external  advantages,  as  their  birth,  doings, 

&c.  (Cf.  D.  22).    I  will  glory  also  —  t.  e.,  I  also  will  boast  of  such  fleshly 

advantages,  to  show  you  that  even  in  these  I  am  not  their  inferiors, 

and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  supplanted  by  them  in  your  esteem  ; 

though  these  are  not  what  I  desire  to  glory  in  (ch.  la  17). 
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xg.  gladly  —  willingly.    Irony.    A  plea  why  they  saoaid  *'  bear  with  * 
(v.  i)  him  in  his  lolly,  i.  e.,  boasting ;  ye  are,  in  sooth,  so  "wise* 


(i  Corinthians,  4.  8,  10 ;  St.  Paul's  real  view  of  their  wisdom 
yenr  different,  i  Corinthians,  3.  1-4)  yourselves  that  ye  can  "bear 
with  "  the  folly  of  others  more  complacently.  Not  only  am  ye  do 
so,  but  ye  art  actually  doing  this  and  more.  20.  For  —  Ye  may 
well  "  bear  with "  fools ;  for  ye  even  "  bear  with  **  oppressors. 
TVwyjAiAr,  "  Ye  bear  with  them."    a  nan  —  as  the  false  apostles 

do.    bring  yon  Into  bondage— to  himself.    7>v^i:7/c,  "brings," 

not "  bring ,  for  the  case  is  not  merely  a  supposed  case,  but  a 
case  actually  then  occurring.  Also  '*  devours  *'  \viz.^  by  exactions. 
Matthew,  23.  14 ;  Psalm  53.  4),  "  takes,*'  "  exalts,"  "  smites."  take 
of  you  —  So  the  Greek  for  "  take  "  is  used  for  "  take  away  from  " 
(Revelation,  6.  4).  Alford  translates^  as  in  ch.  12.  16,  ^catches 
you."  exaK  hinsolf — under  the  pretext  of  apostolic  dignity. 
•mite  you  on  the  faoe  —  under  the  pretext  of  divine  zeal.  The 
height  of  insolence  on  their  part,  and  of  servile  endurance  on 
yours  (i  Kings,  22.  24 ;  Nehemiah,  13.  25  ;  Luke,  22.  64 ;  Acts,  23. 

2;  I  Timothy,  3.  3).    21.  as  oonoemlng  reproaoh— rather,  *'W 

way  of  dishonour  (t.  /.,  self -disparagement)  I  say  it."  as  tboufB 
we  .  .  .  weak  —  in  not  similarly  (v.  20)  showing  our  p<nDer  over 
you.  "An  ironical  reminiscence  of  his  own  abstinence  when 
among  them  from  all  these  facts  of  self-exaltation  at  their  ex- 
pense" [as  if  such  abstinence  was  weakness].  [Alford.]  The 
"  we "  is  emphatically  contrasted  with  the  false  teachers  who  so 
oppressively  displayed  their  power.  I  speak  so  as  though  wb  had 
been  weak  when  with  you,  because  we  did  not  show  our  power 
this  way.    Howbeit  (we  are  not  really  weak  ;  for),  whereinsoever 

any  is  bold,  &c.,  I  am  bold  also.   22.  Hebrews . . .  israelitee . . .  the 

seed  of  Abraham  —  A  climax.  "  Hebrews,*'  referring  to  the  lan- 
guage and  nationality;  "Israelites,**  to  the  tlteocracy  and  descent  from 
Jsraely  the  "prince  who  prevailed  with  God"  (Romans,  9.  4); 
"  the  seed  of^  Abraham,"  to  the  claim  to  a  share  in  the  Messiah 
{Romans,  11.  i ;  9.  7).  Cf.  Philippians,  3,  5.  "An  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews;"  not  an  Hellenist  or  Greek- speaking  Jew,  but  a 
Hebrew  in  tongue,  and  sprung  from  Hebrews.  23.  I  speak  as  a 
fDOl  —  rather,  as  Greeks  "  I  speak  as  if  Inside  myself/  "  stronger  than 
"as  a  fool."  I  am  more  —  viz.,  in  respect  to  the  credentials  and 
manifestations  of  my  ministry,  more  faithful  and  self-denying ;  and 
richer  in  tokens  of  God's  recognition  of  my  ministry.  Old  authori- 
ties read  the  order  thus,  "  In  prisons  above  measure,  in  stripes  more 
abundantly"  {English  Version,  less  accurately,  "  more  frequent  "J. 
Acts.  16,  23,  &c.,  records  one  case  of  his  imprisonment  with  stripes. 
Clement  (i  Ep,  to  CorinthX  describes  him  as  having  suffered  bonds 
seven  times,  in  deaths  oft —  (ch.  4.  10 ;  Acts,  9.  23 ;  13.  50 ;  14.  5, 
6*  19 ;  17-  5i  i3)«  24.  Deuteronomy,  25.  3,  ordained  that  not  more 
than  forty  stripes  should  be  inflicted.  To  avoid  exceeding  this 
number,  they  gave  one  short  of  it ;  thirteen  strokes  with  a  treble 
lash.  [Bengel.]  This  is  one  of  those  minute  agreements  with 
Jewish  usage,  which  a  forger  would  have  not  been  likely  to 
observe.  25.  The  beating  by  Roman  magistrates  at  Philippi  (Acts, 
z6.  23)  is  the  only  one  recorded  in  Acts,  which  does  not  profess  to 
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give  a  complete  journal  of  his  life,  but  only  a  sketch  of  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  design  of  the  book,  viz.,  to  give  an  outline  cf  the 
history  of  the  gospel  church  from  its  foundation  at  Jerusalem,  to 
the  period  of  its  reaching  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  Gentile  world. 

onoe  was  I  stoned  —-(Acts,  14. 19).   thrice . . .  shipwreck—  before 

the  shipwreck  at  Melita  (Acts,  27).  Probably  in  some  of  his  voy- 
ages from  Tarsus,  where  he  stayed  for  some  time  after  his  conver- 
sion, and  from  which,  as  being  a  seafaring  place,  he  was  likely  to 
make  missionary  voyages  to  adjoiniqig  places  (Acts,  9.  30 ;  11.  25  ; 

Galatians,  i.  21).    a  night  and  allay ...  In  the  deep  —  probably  in 

part  swimming  or  in  an  open  boat.    26.    In  —  rather.     "  By  :**  con- 
nected with  V.  23,  but  now  not  with  "  in,"  as  there,  and  as  in  v,  27, 
where  again  he  passes  to  the  idea  of  surrounding^circumstances  or 
environments.  [Alford,  Elucott,  &c.1    waters  —  rather  as  Creek^ 
"  rivers,"  viz,,  perils  by  the  flooding  of  rivers,  as  on  the  road  often 
traversed  by  Paul  between  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  crossed  as  it  is 
by  the  torrents  rushing  down  from  Lebanon:     So  the  traveler  Spon 
lost  his  life,    robbers — perhaps  in  his   journey  from   Perga  to 
Antioch  in  Pisidia.    Pisidia  was  notorious  for  robbers ;  as  indeed 
were  all  the  mountains  that  divided  the  high  land  of  Asia  from  the 
sea.    the  heathen  —  Gentiles.    In  the  city — Damascus,  Acts,  9, 
24,  25  ;  Jerusalem,  Acts,  9. 29 ;  Ephesus,  Acts,  19. 23.    false  breth- 
ren —  (Galatians,  2. 4).    27.  fastings  —  voluntary,  in  order  to  kindle 
devotions  (Acts,  13. 2,  3  ;  14.  23 ;  i  Corinthians,  9. 27) ;  for  they  are 
distinguished  from  "  hunger  and  thirst "  which  were  involuntary, 
[GrotiusI.    See,  however.  Note,  ch.  6.  5.    The  context  refers  solely 
to  hardships,  not  to  self-imposed  devotional  mortifications.    "  Hun- 
ger and  thirst "  are  not  synonymous  with  "  foodlessness  "  (as  the 
Greek  of  "fastings"  means),  tut  are  its  consequences,    cold... 
nakedness  — "  cold  "  resulting  from   *'  nakedness,"  or  insufficient 
clothing,  as  the  Greek  often  means :  as  "  hunger  and  thirst "  results 
from  "  foodlessness,"  (Cf.  Acts,  28.  2  ;  Romans,  8.  35).    "  When  we 
remember  that  he  who  endured  all  this  was  a  man  constantly  suffer- 
ing from  infirm  health  (2  Corinthians,  4.  7-12 ;  12.  7-10:  Galatians, 
4.  13,  14),   such  heroic  self-devotion  seems  almost  superhuman." 
[CoNYBEARE  &  Howson].    28.  withont— "Beside  "  trials  falling  on 
me  externally,  just  recounted,  there  is  "  that  which  cometh  upon  me 
(lit.,  the  impetuous  concourse  to  me  of  business  ;  properly,  a  crowd  ris- 
ing up  against  one  again  and  again,  and  ready  to  bear  Aim  down),  the 
care  of  all  the  churches  "(including  those  not  yet  seen  in  the  flesh, 
Colossians,  2.  i) :  an  internal  and  more  weighty  anxiety.    But  the 
oldest  MSS.  for  "  that  which  cometh*"  read,  "  the  pressure;**  "  the 
pressing  care-taking''*  or  "  inspection  that  is  upon  me  daily."  Alford 
translates,  "  Omitting  what  is  besides  ;"  viz.,  those  other  trials  be- 
sides those  recounted.    But  the  Vulgaie,  EsTius,  and  Bengbl,  sup- 
port English  Version,    the  carC— The  Greek  implies,  "my  anxious 
solicitude  for  9l\  the  churches."  29.  I...  weak-- in  condescending 
63anpathv  with  the  weak  (i  Corinthians,  9. 22).  "  Care  generates  sym- 
pathy, which  causes  the  minister  of  Christ,  personally,  to  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  all  his  people,  as  if  he  stood  in  their  position,  so  as  to 
accommodate  himself  to  all."    [Calvin.]     offended —  by  some 
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stumbling  block  put  in  his  war  by  others;  the  ''weak**  is  most 
liable  to  be  "offended."  I  biril  not— The  "I"  in  the  CfwJk  is 
emphatic,  which  it  is  not  in  the  former  clause,  '*  I  am  not  weak." 
I  not  only  enter  into  the  feeling  of  the  party  oflfended  but  /bum 
with  indignation  at  the  offender  /,  mvself^  taking  up  his  cause  as 
my  own.  '*  Who  meets  with  a  stumbling  block  and  I  am  not  dis- 
turbed even  more  than  himself."  [Neander.]  30.  glory  of . . . 
Infimitieo  —  A  striking  contrast!  Ghryinr  ox  hxtsting  ^f  whax 
others  make  matter  of  shame,  vit.^  infitmitUs ;  for  instance,  his 
humbling  mode  of  escape  in  a  basket  (v.  33).  A  character  utterly 
incompatible  with  that  of  an  enthusiast  (Cf.  ch.  13.  5,  9, 10).  31. 
This  solemn  asseveration  refers  to  what  follows.  The  persecution 
at  Damascus  was  one  of  the  first  and  greatest,  and  having  no 
human  witness  of  Jt  to  adduce  to  the  Corinthians  as  being  a  fact 
that  happened  long  before  and  was  known  to  few,  he  appeals  to 
God  for  its  truth.  Luke  (Acts,  9.  25)  afterward  recorded  it  (CI 
Galatians,  I.  20).  [Bengel.]  It  may  also  refer  to  the  revelation 
in  ch.  12.  I,  standing  in  beautiful  contrast  to  his  humiliating 
escape  from  Damascus.  32.  govtrnor— 7  C7r^i&,  "  Ethnarch  ;"  a 
Jevrish  officer  to  whom  heathen  rulers  gave  authority  over  Jews  in 
large  cities  where  they  were  numerous.  He  was,  in  this  case, 
under  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia.  Damascus  was  in  a  Roman 
province.  But  at  this  time,  38  or  39  A.  D.,  three  years  after  St. 
Paul's  conversion,  36  a.  d.,  Aretas,  against  whom  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  as  the  ally  of  Herod  Agrippa,  had  sent  on  army  under 
Vitellius,  had  got  possession  of  Damascus  on  the  death  of  the 
emperor  and  the  consequent  interruption  of  Vitellius*  operations. 
His  possession  of  it  was  put  an  end  to  immediately  after  by  the 
Romans.  [Neander.]  Rather,  it  was  granted  by  Caligula  (38  a.  d.) 
to  Aretas,  whose  predecessors  had  possessed  it.  This  is  proved 
by  our  having  no  Damascene  coins  of  Caligula  or  Claudius, 
though  we  have  of  their  immediate  imperial  predecessors  and 
successors.    [Alford.] 


CHAPTER  XII. 

1-21.  Revelations  in  which  he  might  Glory  :  Birr  he  rather 
Glories  in  Infirmities,  as  calling  forth  Christ's  Power  :  Signs 
OF  HIS  apostlf^ship  :  His  Disinterf.stedness  :  Not  that  he  is 
Excusing  himself  to  them  :  But  he  dof^  all  for  their  Good, 

LEST  he  should  FIND  THRM  NOT  SUCH  AS  HE  DESIRED,  AND  SO  SHOULD 

HAVE  TO  RE  SEVERE  AT  HIS  CoMiNG.  I.  He  DTocecds  to  illustrate 
the  "glorying  in  infirmities"  (ch.  11.  30).  He  gave  one  instance 
which  might  expose  him  to  ridicule  (ch.  1 1.33);  he  now  gives 
another,  but  this  one  connected  with  a  glorious  revelation  of  which 
it  was  the  sequel :  but  he  dwells  not  on  the  glory  done  to  himself, 
but  on  the  infirmity  vt\i\<^  followed  it,  as  displaying  Christ's  power. 
The  oldest  MSB.  read,  "  I  must  needs  boast  (or  glory)  though  it  be 
not  expedient ;  for  I  will  come."  The  "  for"  gives  a  proof  that  it 
is  "  not  expedient  to  boast :"  I  will  take  the  case  of  revelations,  in 
which  if  anywhere  boasting  might  be  thought  harmless.  "  Visions  * 
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refer  to  things  seen  :  "  revelations,"  to  things  heard  (Cf.  i  Samuel, 
9.  15)  or  revealed  in  anv  way.  In  "  visions  "  their  signi&cation  was 
not  ad  ways  vouchsafed  ;  in  **  revelations  "  there  was  always  an  un- 
veiling of  truths  before  hidden  (Daniel,  3.  19,  31).  All  parts  of 
Scripture  alike  are  matter  of  inspiration  ;  but  not  all  of  revelation. 
There  are  degrees  of  revelation  ;  but  not  of  inspiration,  of —  t.  ^., 
from  the  Lord  ;  Christ,  v,  2.  2.  Translate,  "  I  know,"  not  "  I  knew." 
a  man — meaning  himself.  But  he  purposely  thus  distinguishes 
between  the  retpt  and  glorified  person  of  v.  2,  4,  and  himself  the  in- 
firmity-laden  victim  of  the  **  thorn  in  the  flesh  "  {v.  7).  Such  glory 
belonged  not  to  him,  but  the  weakness  did.  Nay  he  did  not  even 
know  whether  he  was  in  or  out  of  the  body  when  the  glory  was  put 
upon  him,  so  far  was  the  glory  from  being  his,  [Alpord].  His 
spiritual  self  was  his  highest  and  truest  self:  the  flesh  with  its 
infirmity  merely  his  temporary  self  (Romans,  7.  25).  Here,  how- 
ever, the  latter  is  the  prominent  thought,  in  Christ — a  Christian 
(Romans,  16.  7).  above  —  rather,  simply  "fourteen  years  ago." 
This  epistle  was  written  55-57  a.  d.  Fourteen  years  before  will 
bring  the  vision  to  41-43  a.  d.,  the  time  of  his  second  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem (Acts,  22.  17).  He  had  long  been  intimate  with  the  Corin- 
thians, yet  had  never  mentioned  this  revelation  before :  it  was  not 
a  matter  lightly  to  be  spoken  of.  I  oannot  toli  —  rather  as  Greek, 
**  I  know  not."  If  in  the  body,  he  must  have  been  caught  up  bodily ; 
if  ^i#/  of  the  body,  as  seems  to  be  Paul's  opinion,  his  spirit  must  have 
been  caught  up  out  of  the  body.  At  all  events  he  recognizes  the 
possibility  of  conscious  receptivitv  in  disembodied  spirits,    caught 

up— (Acts,  8.  39).   to  the  thira  heaven  — "«w»  /<'&c.    These 

raptures  (note  the  plural,  "  visions,"  "  revelations  ")  had  two  degrees : 
first  he  was  caught  up  "  to  the  third  heaven,"  and  from  thence  to 
"  Paradise"  (v.  4)  \CiJSbSX»s,Alexandfinus  Stromata,  5.  427],  which 
seems  to  denote  an  inner  recess  of  the  third  heaven  [Bengrl] 
(Luke,  23.  43 ;  Revelation,  2.  7).  St.  Paul  was  permitted  not 
only  to  "  hear"  the  things  of  Paradise,  but  to  see  also  in  some  de- 
gree the  things  of  the  third  heaven  (Cf.  "visions,"  «.  i).  The 
occurrence  twice  of  "  whether  in  the  body,  &c.,  I  know  not,  God 
knoweth,"  and  of  "  lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  measure,"  marks 
two  stages  in  the  revelation.  "  Ignorance  of  the  mode  does  not  set 
aside  the  certain  knowledge  of  ihcfact.  The  apostles  were  igno-^ 
rant  of  many  things."  [Bengel.]  The  first  heaven  is  that  of  the 
clouds,  the  air;  the  second,  that  of  the  stars,  the  sky  ;  the  third  is 
spiritual  (Ephesians,  4.  10).  3.  Translate,  "I  know'"*  out  Of— 
Most  of  the  oldest  MSS.  read  "apart  from."  4.  unspeakable — 
not  in  themselves,  otherwise  Paul  could  not  have  heard  them  ;  but 
as  the  explanation  states,  "which  't  is  not  lawful  ...  to  utter.'* 
[Alford.J  They  were  designed  for  Paul's  own  consolation,  and 
not  for  communication  to  others.  Some  heavenly  words  are  com- 
municable (Exodus,  34.  6 :  Isaiah,  6.  3).  These  were  not  so.  St. 
Paul  has  not  the  power  adequately  to  utter ;  nor  if  he  had,  would 
he  have  been  permitted ;  nor  would  earthly  men  comprehend 
them  (John,  3. 12 ;  i  Corinthians,  2.  9).  A  man  may  hear  and 
know  more  than  he  can  speak.  5.  of  myself — concerning  myselL 
6elf  is  put  in  the  background,  except  in  respect  to  his  infirmities; 
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his  glorying  in  his  other  self,  to  which  the  revelations  were  voucb- 
safed,  was  not  in  order  to  give  glory  to  his  fleshly  self,  but  to  bring 
out  in  contrast  the  "  infirmities  "  of  the  latter,  that  Christ  might  hav^ 
all  the  glory.    6.  For —  Not  but  that  I  might  glory  as  to  ^^fssf- 
self**  (v.  5) ;  "  for  If  I  should  desire  to  glory,  I  shall  not  be  a  fool  ** 
for  I  have  things  to  glory,  or  boast  of  which  are  good  matter  for 
glorying  of  (not  merely  external,  fleshly  advantages  which  when  he 
gloried  in  (ch.  ii)  he  termed  such  glorying'*' folly,"   ch.  ii.  i,  z6, 
17)*     think  of  f^^ -""Greeks  **from   his  estimate  respecting  me.** 
hoareth  of  Wt-^Gruk^    **heareth  aught   from   me.^      Whatever 
haply  he  heareth  from  me  in  person.     If  on  account  of  healing  a 
cripple  (Acts,  14.  12,  13),  and  shaking  off  a  viper  (Acts,  28X  the 
people  thought  him  a  god,  what  would  they  have  not  done.  If 
he  had  disclosed  those  revelations.     [Esrius.]     I  wish  each  of  you 
to  estimate  me  by  "what  he  sees"  my  prtsent  acts  tnd  "bears** 
mv  teaching  to  be ;  not  by  my  boasting  cf  tost  revelations.    They 
who   allow  themselves  to  be  thought   of  more  highly  than   is 
lawful,  defraud    themselves  of  the  honour  which    is   at   God's 
disposal    [Bengel]    (John,    5.   44;    la.   43).      7.    exatted    abOVO 
measure  —  Greeks  **  overmuch   uplifted."     How  dangerous  must 
self   exaltation  be,   when  even  the    apostle    required   so  much 
restraint.      [Bbngel.]      abundance — Greek,    "the    excess;*'   ex- 
ceeding   greatness.       given  ...  me  —  vi%.,    by  God    (Job,   5.  6  ; 
Philippians,  i.  29).    thorn  in  the  flesh  — (Numbers,  33.  55  ;  Eae- 
kiel,  28.  24).    Alford  thinks  it  to  be  the  same  bodily  aflSiction  as 
in  Galatians,  4. 13,  14.    It  certainly  was  something  personal,  affect* 
ing  him  individually,  and  not  as  an  apostle  ;  causing  at  once  acute 
pain  (as  "  thorn  "  implies)  and  shame  {"  buffet  :**  as  slaves  are  buffeted, 
I  Peter,  2.  20).     messenger  of  Satan  —  who  is  permitted  bv  God 
to  afflict  his  saints,  as  Job  (Job,  2.  7  ;  Luke,  13.  16).    tO  bnfrot  ■• 
—  in  Greeks  present :  to  buffet  me  even  now  continuously.    After 
experiencing  the  state  of  the  blissful  angels,  he  is  now  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  an  evil  angel.    The  chastisement  from  hell  follows 
soon  upon  the  revelation  from  heaven.     As  his  sight  and  hearing 
had  been  ravished  with  heavenly  "  revelations,"  so  his  taueh  is 
pained  with  the  "thorn  in  the  flesh."    8.  For  —  "concerning  this 
thing."    thrioe  —  To  his  first  and  second  prayer  no  answer  came. 
To  his  third  the  answer  came,  which  satisfied  his  faith,  and  led 
him  to  bow  his  will  to  God's  will.     So  Paul's  master,  Jesus,  thrice 
prayed  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  resignation  to  the  Father's  will. 
The  thorn  seems  (from  «.  9,  and  Creek  t.  7,  "  that  he  may  buffet 
me ")  to  have  continued  with   Paul  when  he  wrcte,  lest  still  he 
should  be  "overmuch  lifted   up."    the   Lord  — Christ.     Escape 
from  the  cross  is  not  to  be  sought   even   indirectly  from   Satan 
(Luke,  4.  7).    "  Satan  is  not  to  be  asked  to  spare  us."    [^Bbkgcl.] 
0.  said  — /i/.,  "  He  hath  said  :  "  implying  that  his  answer  is  enough. 
[Alford.]     is  SUfllolent  —  The  trial  must  endure,  but  the  grace 
shall  also  endure  and  never  fail  thee  TAlford]  (Deuteronomy, 
33.  25).    The  Lord  puts  the  words  into  Paul's  "mouth,  that  follow- 
ing them  up  he  might  say,  "  O  Lord,  thy  grace  is  sufficient  for  me."* 
[Bbngel.]    my  strength— CVvf^it,  "power."    is  made  perfect— 
has  its  most  perfect  manifestation,    in  weakness  —  Do  not  ask  for 
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sensible  strength,  for  my  power  is  pertected  in  man's  "  strength- 
lessness "  (so  the  Greek).  The  "  for  implies,  thy  "  strengthless- 
ness  "  (the  same  Greek  as  is  translated  "  weakness  ; "  and  in  t».  lo, 
"  infirmities  ")  is  the  very  element  in  which  my  "  power  "  (which 
moves  co-incident  with  "  my  grace  ")  exhibits  itself  most  perfectly. 
So  that  Paul,  instead  of  desiring  the  infirmity  to  "  depart,"  "  rather" 
henceforth  ''glories  in  Infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest 
{Greeks  *  tabernacle  upon : '  cover  my  infirmity  all  over  as  with  a 
tabernacle;  Cf.  Greeks  John,  i.  12)  upon"  him.  This  effect  of 
Christ's  assurance  on  him  appears,  ch.  4.  7 ;  i  Corinthians,  2.  3, 
4:  Cf.  I  Peter,  4.  14.  The  "my"  is  omitted  in  some  of  the  oldest 
MSS. ;  the  sense  is  the  same,  "  power  "  (referring  to  God's  power) 
standing  absolutely,  in  contrast  to  "  weakness"  (put  absolutely  for 
man's  weakness).  Paul  often  repeats  the  word  "  weakness "  or 
"infirmity"  (ch.  n,  12,  and  13)  as  being  Christ's  own  word.  The 
Lord  has  more  need  of  our  weakness  than  of  our  strength  ;  our 
strength  is  often  His  rival ;  our  weakness  his  servant,  drawing  on 
His  resources,  and  showing  forth  His  glory.  Man's  extremity  is 
God's  opportunity  ;  man's  security  is  Satan  s  opportunity.  God's 
way  is  not  to  take  His  children  out  of  trial,  but  to  give  them 
strength  to  bear  up  against  it  (Psalm  88. 7  ;  John,  17. 15).  10.  take 
pleasure  In  — Too  strongly.  Rather,  as  the  Gnrk,  "I  am  well 
contented' in."  inflrmltlee  —  the  genus.  Two  pairs  oi  species  io\- 
low,  partly  coming  from  "  Satan's  messenger,"  partly  from  men. 
reproaches  —  "insults."  when  —  in  all  the  cases  just  specified. 
then  —  then  especially,  strong  —  "powerful"  in  "  the /i«wrr  of 
Ckrisf'  {v.  9  ;  ch.  13. 4  ;  Hebrews,  11.  34).  11.  in  glorying  —  Omit- 
ted in  the  oldest  MSS.  "  I  am  become  a  fool."  He  sounds  a 
retreat.  [Bengel.]  ye  —  Emphatic.  "It  is  ye  who  have  com- 
pelled me,  for  I  ought  to  have  been  commended  by  you," 
instead  of  having  to  commend  myself,  am  I  behind — rather, 
as  Greek,  "was  I  behind,"  when  ^  I  was  with  you?  the  very 
ehiefest  —  rather,  as  in  ch.  11.  5'  "those  overmuch  apostles.' 
though  i  be  nothing  —  in  myself  (i  Corinthians,  15.  9,  10).  12. 
TruIVy  &C. — There  is  understood  some  such  clause  as  this,  "And 
yet  I  have  not  been  commended  by  you."  In  all  patience,  In 
signs,  ifcC— The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "  in."  "  Patience"  is  not  one 
of  the  "signs,"  but  the  element  in  which  they  were  wrought; 
endurance  of  opposition  which  did  not  cause  me  to  leave  off 
working.  [Alford.]  Translate,  "  In  .  . .  patience,  by  signs,"  &c. 
His  mode  of  expression  is  modest,  putting  himself,  the  worker,  in 
the  background,  "were  wrought"  not  "/  wrought."  As  the 
signs  have  not  been  transmitted  to  us  neither  has  the  apostleship. 
The  apostles  have  no  literal  successors  (Cf.  Acts,  i.  21,  22). 
mighty  deeds  —  palpable  works  of  Divine  omnipotence.  The 
silence  of  the  apostles  in  fourteen  epistles,  as  to  miracles,  arises 
from  the  design  of  those  epistles  being  hortatory  not  contro- 
versial. The  passing  allusions  to  miracles  in  seven  epistles  prove 
that  the  writers  were  not  enthusiasts  to  whom  miracles  seem  the 
most  important  thing.  Doctrines  were,  with  them,  the  important 
matter,  save  when  convincing  adversaries.  In  the  seven  epistles 
the  mentic»n  of  miracles  is  not  obtrusive,  but  marked  by  a  calm  air 
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of  assurance  as  of  facts  acktunuUdgea  on  au  hands  and,  therefore* 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on.  This  is  a  much  stronger  proof  of  their 
reality  than  if  thev  were  formally  and  obtrusively  asserted.  Signs 
and  wonders  is  the  regular  formula  of  the  Old  Testament,  irhich 
New  Testament  readers  would,  necessarily,  understand  of  super- 
natural works.  Again,  in  the  gospels  the  miracles  are  so  insep- 
arably and  congruously  tied  up  with  the  history  that  you  cannot 
deny  the  former  without  denying  the  latter  also.  And  then  yon 
have  a  greater  difficulty  than  ever,  s/tz.,  to  account  for  the  fist  of 
Christianity;  so  that  the  infidel  has  something  infinitely  more 
difficult  to  believe  than  that  which  he  rejects  and  which  the 
Christian  more  rationally  accepts.     13.  wherein  VOU  were  inferior 

—  I.  ^.,  were  treated  with  less  consideration  by  me  than  were 
other  churches.  I  nyseif — I  truuU  a  gain  of  you  neither  m|ne{^ 
nor  by  those  others  whom  I  sent,  Titus,  &c.  {v,  17,  18).  wrOM  — 
His  declining  support  from  the  Corinthians  might  be  regardea  as 
the  denial  to  them  of  a  privilege  and  a  mark  of  their  spiritual 
inferiority  and  of  his  looking  on  them  with  less  confidence  and 
love  (Cf.  ch.  II.  9,  II).  14.  the  third  time  —  See  Introduction  to 
First  Corinthians.  His  second  visit  was,  probably,  a  short  one  (x 
Corinthians,  16.  7),  and  attended  with  humiliation  through  the 
scandalous  conduct  of  some  of  his  converts  (Cf.  v,  2i\  ch.  2.  i). 
It  was,  probably,  paid  during  his  three  years'  sojourn  at  Ephesus, 
from  which  he  could  pass  so  readily  by  sea  to  Corinth  (Cf.  ch. 
I.  15,  16 ;  13.  I,  2).  The  context  here  implies  nothing  of  a  third 
preparation  to  come  ;  but  *'  I  am  coming,  and  the  third  time,  and 
will  not  burden  you  this  time  any  more  than  I  did  at  my  tivo 
previous  visits."  [Alford.]  not  yOUrS  bitt  yOU  —  (Philippians. 
4. 17).  children  .  .  .  parents  —  St.  Paul  was  their  spiritual  father 
(i  Corinthians,  4.  14,  15).  He  does  not,  therefore,  seek  earthly 
trectsure  from  them  but  lays  up  the  best  treasure  (viz.,  spiritual)  *'  for 
their  souls"  {v.  15).    15.  I  will . .  .  spend ~ all  I  have,    be  spent 

—  all  that  I  am.  This  is  more  than  even  natural  parents  do. 
They  "lay  up  treasures  for  their  children.'*  But  I  spend  not 
merely  my  treasures  but  myself  for  yOU  —  Greeh,  "  for  your 
souls;"  not  for  your  mere  bodies,  the  less  I  be  lOVed  —  Love 
rather  descends  than  ascends.  [Bengel.]  Love  him  as  a  true 
friend  who  seeks  your  good  more  than  your  good  will.  16. 
I  did  not  burden  you  — The  '*r'  in  the  Greek  is  emphatic. 
A  possible  insinuation  of  the  Corinthians  is  hereby  antici- 
pated and  refuted.  "  But,  you  may  say,  granted  that  /  did 
not  burden  you  myself ;  nevertheless,  being  crafty,  I  caught 
you  (in  my  net)  with  guile ;"  viz.,  made  a  gain  of  you  by 
means  of  others  (i  Thessalonians,  2.  3).  17.  Paul's  reply :  You 
know  well  I  did  not.  My  associates  were  as  disinterested  as 
myself.  An  important  rule  to  all  who  would  influence  others  for 
good.  18.  I  desired  Titus  —  vi%.,  to  go  unto  you.  Not  the  mission 
mentioned  ch.  8.  6,  17,  22  ;  but  a  mission  previous  to  this  epistle; 
probably  that  from  which  he  had  just  returned  announcing  to  Paul 
their  penitence  (ch.  7.  6,  &c).  a  brother  —  rather  '*oufl  (AV.,  the) 
6rother;"  one  well  known  to  the  Corinthians,  and  perhaps  a 
Corinthian ;  probably  one  of  the  iwo  mentioned  (ch.  8.  18,  22.) 
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same  spirit  —  inwardly,  steps  — outwardly.  19.  Again  —  The 
oldest  MSS.  read,  "  This  long  time  ye  think  that  we  arc  excusing 
ourselves  unto  you  ?  (Nay.)  It  is  before  God(2LS  opposed  to  '  unto 
you')  that  we  speak  in  Christ"  (ch.  2.  17).  English  Version  Creek 
text  was  a  correction  from  ch.  3.  i ;  5.  12,  20.  For — Assigning 
cause  why  they  needed  to  be  thus  spoken  to  *'  for  their  edifica- 
tion ;"  VI2.,  his  fear  that  at  his  coming  he  should  find  them  "  not 
such  as  he  would,"  and  so  he  should  be  found  by  them,  "  such  as 
they  would  not "  like,  vit,^  severe  in  punishing  misconduct,  debates 
—  Greek,  "strifes,"  "contentions."  envyings  — The  oldest  MSS. 
read  "  envying,"  singular,  strifes —  "  factions,"  "  intrigues,"  "  fac- 
tious schemes.*^  [Wahl.]  Ambitious  self-seeking;  from  a  Greek 
root,  "  to  work  for  hire.*"  baokbitings,  wnisperings  —  open  "  slan- 
derings,"  and  "  whispering  backbitings  "  (Gsuatians,  5.  20).  swell- 
ings—  arrogant  elation ;  pufling  up  of  yourselves.  Jude,  16,  "  great 
swelling  words"  (2  Peter,  2.  18).  21.  my  God — Implying  his  res- 
ignation to  the  will  of  God  as  being  his  God,  however  trying  the 
humiliation  that  was  in  store  for  him.  will  humble  me — The  ind ic- 
ative  implies  that  the  supposition  will  actually  be  so.  The  faithful 
pastor  is  "humbled'*  at,  and  "bewails"  the  falls  of  his  people,  at 
though  they  were  his  own.  sinned  already  —  before  my  last  com- 
ing [BengelI  f.  ^.,  before  the  second  visit  which  he  paid,  and  in 
which  he  had  much  at  Corinth  to  rebuke,  have  not  repented—* 
shall  not  have  repented.  [Alpord.]  nncieanness — lor  example, 
of  married  persons  (i  Thessalonians,  4.  7).  fornloatlon  —  among 
the  unmarried. 

CHAPTER  XIIL 

1-14.  He  Threatens  a  Severe  Proof  of  his  Apostolic  Au- 
thority, BUT  Prefers  they  would  Spare  him  the  Necessity 
for  it.   I.  This  Is  the  third  time  I  am  coming  to  you  — not  merely 

preparing  to  come  to  you.  This  proves  an  intermediate  visit  between 
the  two  recorded  in  Acts,  18.  z,  &c. ;  20.  2.     In  the  mouth  of  two  or 

three  witnesses  shall  every  word  be  established— Quoted  from 

Deuteronomy,  19. 15,  LXX.  "  I  will  judge  not  without  examina- 
tion, nor  will  I  abstain  from  punishing  upon  due  evidence." 
[Conybeare  &  HowsoN.]  I  will  no  longer  be  amon^you  "in  all 
patience"  toward  offenders  (ch.  12.  12).  The  apostle  in  this  case, 
where  ordinary  testimony  was  to  be  had,  does  not  look  for  an  imme- 
diate revelation,  nor  does  he  order  the  culprits  to  be  cast  out  of  the 
church  before  his  arrival.  Others  understand  the  ^  two  or  three 
witnesses"  to  mean  his  two  or  three  visits  as  establishing  either  (i) 
the  truth  of  the  facts  alleged  against  the  offenders,  or  (2)  the  reality 
of  his  threats.  I  prefer  the  first  explanation  to  either  of  the  twoiat- 
ter.  2.  Rather,  "  I  have  already  said  (at  my  second  visit),  and  tell 
you  (now)  beforehand,  as  (I  did)  when  I  was  present  the  second 
time,  so  also  now  in  my  absence  (the  oldest  MSS.  omit  the  *I 
write,'  which  here  wrongly  follows  in  English  Version,  Greek  text) 
to  them  which  heretofore  have  sinned  (its.,  before  my  second  visit, 
ch.  12.  21),  and  to  all  others"  (who  have  sinned  since  my  second 
visit,  or  are  in  danger  of  sinning),  &c.    The  English  Versiott,  "  as 
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if  I  were  present  the  second  time/'  vis.,  this  next  time,  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  v.  i,  '*this  is  the  third  time  I  am  coming  to 
you,'*  as  Paul  could  not  have  called  the  same  journej  at  once 
*'the  second"  and  "the  third  time"  of  his  coming.  The 
antithesis  between  "  the  second  time"  and  "now"  is  palpa- 
ble, if  I  OOme  again,  4»C.  — »'.  e.,  whensoever  I  come  d^'ic  (Acts, 
90.  2).  These  were  probably  the  very  words  of  his  former 
threat  which  he  now  repeats  again.  3.  Sinoo  —  The  reason  why 
he  will  not  spare:  Since  ye  challenge  me  to  give  a  "proof"  that 
Christ  speaks  in  me.  It  would  be  better  if  ye  would  ^* prove  your 
own  selves"  (9.  5).  This  disproves  the  assertion  of  some  that 
Scripture  nowhere  asserts  the  infallibility  of  ifs  writers  when 
writing  it.  wllloh  —  "  who  "  (Christ).  i8  ROt  weak — in  relation  to 
you,  by  me  and  in  this  very  epistle,  in  exercising  upon  you  strong 
discipline,  nighty  in  you  —  has  given  many  proofs  of  His  power 
in  miracles,  and  even  in  punishing  offenders  (ch.  i.  11,  20, 21).  Ye 
have  no  need  to  put  me  to  the  proof  in  this,  as  long  ago  Christ  has 
exhibited  great  proofs  of  His  power  by  me  among  you  (ch.  12.  12). 
[Grotius.]  It  is  therefore  not  me,  but  Christ,  whom  ye  wrong :  it 
is  His  patiencp  that  ye  try  in  despising  my  admonitions,  and  dero> 
gating  from  my  authority.  [Calvin.]  4.  though  —  Omitted  in 
some  of  the  oldest  MSS. ;  then  transiate,  "  For  he  was  even  cruci- 
fied," &c.  through  wealiness —  Greek,  ''from  weakness  ;"  i,  e..  His 
assumption  of  our  weakness  was  the  source,  or  necessaiy  condi- 
tion, from  which  the  possibility  of  His  crucifixion  flowed  (Hebrews^ 
9.  14  ;  Philippians,  2.  7,  8).  by—  Greek,  "  from  ;"  "  owing  to."  tbo 
power  of  Gou  —  the  Father  (Romans,  i.  4  ;  6.  4  ;  Ephesians,  i.  20). 
weak  in  bin  —  i.  ^.,  in  virtue  of  our  union  with  him,  and  after  His 
pattern,  weakness  predominates  in  us  for  a  time  (exhibited  in  our 
" infirmities"  and  weak  "bodily  presence,"  ch.  10.  10 ;  12.  5,  9, 10; 
and  also  in  our  not  putting  into  immediate  exercise  our  power  of 
punishing  offenders,  just  as  Christ  for  a  time  kept  in  abeyance  His 
power),  we  shall  iive  with  bin  —  not  only  hereafter  with  Him,  free 
from  our  present  infirmities,  in  the  resurrection  life  (Philippians,  3. 
21),  but  presently  in  the  exercise  of  our  apostolic  authority  against 
offenders,  which  flows  to  us  in  respect  to  you  from  the  power  of  God, 
however  "weak  "we  now  seem  to  you.  "With  Him,"i.  0.,  even 
as  He  now  exercises  His  power  in  His  glorified  resurrection  life, 
after  His  weakness  for  a  time.  5.  Exanine — Greek,  "Try  (make 
trial  of)  yourselves.''  prove  your  own  eelveo — This  should  be 
your  first  aim,  rather  than  "  seeking  a  proof  of  Christ  speaking  in 
me  "  {v.  3).  your  own  selves  —  I  need  not  speak  much  in  proof  of 
Christ  being  in  me,  your  minister  (v.  3),  for  if  ye  Xxy  your  own  seizfes 
ye  will  see  that  Christ  is  also  in  you.  [Chrysostom.]  (Romans, 
8.  10.)  Finding  Christ  dwelling  in  yourselves  by  faith,  ye  may 
well  believe  that  He  speaks  in  me,  by  whose  ministry  ye  have 
received  this  faith.  [Estius.]  To  doubt  it  would  be  the  sin  of 
Israel,  who,  after  so  many  miracles  and  experimental  proofs  of 
God's  presence,  still  cried  (Exodus,  17.  7),  "  Is  the  Lord  among  us 
or  not"  (Cf.  Mark,  8.  11)?  except  ye  be  reprobates — The  Greek 
softens  the  expression,  "  somewhat  reprobates,"  i.  e.,  not  abiding  tke 
"proof"  (alluding  to  the  same  word  in  the  context) ;  fedHng  when 
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tested.  Image  from  metals  (Jeremiah,  6.  30;  Daniel,  5.  27; 
Romans,  i.  28).  6.  we  . . .  ROi  reprobates — not  unabU  to  abide 
the  *^ proof*  to  which  ye  put  us  (t>.  6).  "I  trust  that"  your 
own  Christianity  will  be  recognized  by  you  (observe,  "ye  shall 
knowt*  answers  to  ^* know  your  own  selves,"  o.  5)  as  sufficient 
"proof"  that  we  are  not  reprobates,  but  that  "Christ  speaks  in 
me,"  without  needing  a  proof  from  me  more  trying  to  yourselves. 
If  ye  doubt  my  apostleship,  ye  must  doubt  your  own  Christianity, 
for  ye  are  the  fruits  of  my  apostleship.    7.  I  pray — The  oldest 

MSS.  read,  "we  pray."    not  tnat  we  should  appear  approved  — 

not  to  gain  credit  for  ourselves,  your  ministers,  by  your  Christian 
conduct ;  but  for  your  good.  [Alford.]  The  antithesis  to  "  rep- 
robates "  leads  me  to  prefer  explaining  with  Bengel,  "  We  do  not 
pray  that  we  may  appear  approved^'*  by  restraining  you  when  ye  do 
evil;  "but  that  ye  should  do  what  is  right'*  {English  Version, 
"honest"),  though  we  be  as  reprobates-—  though  we  be  thereby 
deprived  of  the  occasion  for  exercising  our  apostolic  power  (vib^ 
in  punishing),  and  so  may  appear  "  as  reprobates"  {incapable  of  af- 
fording proof  of  Christ  speaking  in  us).  8.  Our  apostolic  power 
is  given  us  that  we  may  use  it  not  against,  but  for  the  furtherance 
of,  the  truth.  Where  you  are  free  from  fault,  there  is  no  scope  for 
its  exercise :  and  this  1  desire.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  use  it  against 
the  innocent,  merely  in  order  to  increase  my  own  power  (r.  10). 

9.  are  glad  — C7«-^^,  "rejoice."    when  we  are  weak — having  no 

occasion  for  displaying  our  power;  and  so  seeming  "weak,"  as 
being  compassed  with  "  infirmities"  (ch.  10.  10 ;  11.  29,  30).  ye . .  • 
strong  — "mighty"  in  faith  and  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  — 
Not  in  the  oldest  MSS.  we  wish —  Greek,  "  pray  for."  your  per- 
fection —  lit,,  "  perfect  restoration  :"  lit.,  that  of  a  dislocated  limb. 
Cf. «.  If,  "Be  perfect,"  the  same  Greek  words;  also  in  i  Corin- 
thians, I.  10,  "  perfectly  joined  together ;"  Ephesians,  4.  12,  "  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints.  10.  Therefore  —  Because  I  wish  the 
"  sharpness  "  to  be  in  my  letters  rather  than  in  deeds.  [Chrysostom.] 
edifloatlon  ...  not  to  ^e^rucWiin— for  building  up... not  for  casting 
down.  To  "  use  sharpness  "  would  seem  to  be  casting  dovm,  rather 
than  building  up ;  therefore  he  prefers  not  to  have  to  use  it.  n. 
farewell  —  meaning  in  Greek  also  "rejoice ;"  thus  in  bidding  farewell 
he  returns  to  the  point  with  which  he  set  out,  "we  are  helpers  of 
yoMX  joy'*  (ch.  I.  24;  Philippians,  4.  4).  Be  perfect — Become 
perfect  by  filling  up  what  is  lacking  in  your  Christian  character 
(Ephesians,  4. 13).  be  of  good  comfort — (ch.  i.  6  ;  7.  8-13  ;  I  Thes- 
salonians,  4. 18).  14.  The  benediction  which  proves  the  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  Trinity  in  unity.  "The  grace  of  Christ"  comes 
first,  for  it  is  only  by  it  we  come  to  "  the  love  of  God  "  the  Father 
(John,  14.  6).  The  variety  in  the  order  of  Persons  proves  that  "  in 
this  Trinity  none  is  afore  or  after  other."  [Aihanas  Creed.]  com- 
munion— joint  fellowship,  or  participation,  in  the  same  Holy  Ghost, 
which  joins  in  one  Catholic  Church,  His  temple,  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  Whoever  has  "  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  has 
also  "  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  "  the  love  of  God  ;" 
and  wee  versa.  For  the  three  are  inseparable,  as  the  three  Persons 
of  the  Trinity  itself.    [Chrysostom.]    The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
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was  not  revealed  clearly  and  fullj  till  Christ  came,  and  the  whole 
scheme  of  our  redemption  was  manifested  in  Him,  and  we  know  the 
Holy  Three  in  One  more  in  their  relations  to  us  (as  set  forth  sum- 
marily in  this  benediction),  than  in  their  mutual  relations  to  one 
another  (Deuteronomy,  39.  29).  AmeD  —  Omitted  in  the  oldest 
MSS.  Probably  added  subsequently  for  the  exigencies  of  public 
joint  worship.  g^  Y,»i  8__po5  page*. 


